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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Vintage. 191314. 

The (:k)\viiuiu*iU kStavi.st reports llial tlu* naient vintage produced 
2,759,665galls. of wine, jigainst .‘5,974,8;34galls. for tlu‘ previous season. This 
repmsents a decrease of 30*57 })er c«Mit., or 1,215,169galls. The average 
pr<>duct:ion of wine for each of tin* last tivi* vintages has been 3,139,191 galls. 
Of tlie 2,759,665galls. made it is estiniatc'd l.liat 1,088,082galls. will lx* used 
for distillation ; 19,t)25 tons of grap s w< n* used, and averaged 115*05galls. 
of wine per ton, against an av(*rage of 156*G9galls. for tlu* ]>revious season. 
Full details of our vineyard and orchard production for the smison 1913-14 
are expected to lx* available latter. 


Agricultural Co-Operation. 

At the end of 1912, the latest year for which statistics an* available, then* 
were 873 registered co-operative societies engaged in agricultuial production 
and distribution in the United Kingdom. Of these 802 wen* societ ies engaged 
wliolly in agricultural operations, 150 being engaged in distri})Ution of s(*(^ds 
and manun!s, implements, ami other farmers’ recjuirenu uts, and 352 in the 
production of butter and otlu'r agricultural produce. The 802 societi(‘s had 
a membersliip of 107,385, or 8 per cent, more tlian in 1911, ajid 102 per cei\t. 
more than in 1902. The aggregate* sales amounte.'l to £5,557,749, showing an 
increase of 21*5 p(*r cent, since 1911, and of 25(5 per cent, since lfK)2. The 
increases in ID years seem large, but only because they were small at the 
beginning of the period. In addition, in 1912 there were 76 industrial co¬ 
operative sGcieties which had farming and daiiying departments. Co-operation 
in agricultural production is a plant of slow growtJi in Great Britain. Including 
the farming and dairying branches of industrial societies, the numix*!* of 
productive associations increa.sed from 241 in HK)2 to 428 in 1912, and the 
value of the products from £1,580,145 to £3,226,501 ; but 82-6 ])er cent, of 
this last sum is credited to Ireland, leaving only 9-9 per cent, for England and 
Wales, and 7*5 per cent, for Scotland. On the other hand, of the 4*50 dis¬ 
tributive societies 228 belonged to England and Wales, ajid only 69 to Scotland 
and 153 to Ireland. In 1902 tin* number in England and Wahis was only 29, 
while it was one in Scotland and 126 in Ireland. The increase, tlierefore, says 
the Agricultural GazGlte, has been much greaterin Gr(*at Britain than in Ireland. 
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French Silk-Spinning Industry. 

Statistics recently published show a steady d(‘cline in the French silk- 
spinning industry. The. total output of spun silk in 1912, the latest year for 
which particulars are available, was 624,962 kilogs, th(‘ low(‘st total recorded 
since 1892, and this in spite of the boimti(‘s paid amounting to £122,837. 
There was a slight increase in 1912 in the (piantity of silk reeled from Fnmch 
cocoons as compared with 1911 ; but tin's was moi'(‘ than neutialisc'd by the 
large decrc'ase in the ])roduction of silk from fonign cocoons. Tlie. number 
of spinning mills has also declined. In 1896 there were 280 mills in operation, 
whih' in 1912 there wen* onlv 177. 


Marketing American Wool. 

The Board of Trade JouraaJ for June contains a ri*]K»rt fiom the Rritish 
Consul-GtUKnal at Chicago, stating that, according t(» a local trade paper, the 
preliminary r<‘})ort of the Unit(‘d 8tat.es Department of Agriculture inquir}’’ 
into tlu^ methods of marketing Ameilcan wool shows that from 10 to 20 per 
cent, of the valu(‘ of the (U'oj) is lost annually through tJie neglect of a few 
simple jn(‘asures. Wlum Americain and Australian wools are seen side by 
side in the warehouse the poor liandling of the American wool is so noti(5eabh3 
as inevitably’’ to lower its price. It is suggestc'd that this liandicap would be 
largely removed if all growers would agree (a) to put ew(‘, lamb, and buck 
fleeces in se])arat(‘ sacks ; (6) to shear black s]u*ep S(’parately and keep tluur 
fl(*<‘(}es separate ; (c) to tie tJie fleeces A\ith paper twine, wliich do(‘S not adhere 
to tlie wool ; and ((Z) to remove the tags and put them in. s(*parate sacks 
marked to show their contiuits. 


Covering for Tree Wounds. 

The following formula for making a shellac covering for tree wounds, which 
it is reported has beeJi tned with success in the hot regions of California, 
where ordinary grafting wax is apt Ic, melt, is given in the Pacific Rural Press : 
“ Fill a two-quart glass jar witli tlie flake varnish of shellac, and add enough 
alcohol to fill the jar half to two-thirds full. Stir until tlie shellac is dissolved, 
and then stir in a small cupful of broken or powdered resin. A little lamp¬ 
black should be put in the mixture to make it daik, so that no part of the wood 
will escaqie being covered, because any exposed part will be easily seen. Tlu' 
dressing should be kept in a closi'd can or jar to pi’event evaporation ol th(‘ 
alcohol. Add more alcohol if needed before all the dressing is us(‘d. Asplial- 
tum paint (the kind that has been made by dissolving asphalt in benzine, not 
turpimtine) has,’’ says the same paper, “ also been found by tri'e surgeons 
to be a good covering.” 
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A Prisoner on Parole. 

“ A story is current,” says the Pacific Rural Presa, “ that the Govenior of 
Kansas has paroled a State prisoner for 60 days so that lie can go to his home 
and harvest a wheat crop for the support of his family. He was convicttHi 
of selling mortgaged property last Janinuy, and his family is destitute. The 
Governor was informed that the wheat which tlu^ convict planted last fall 
promised to yicJd an abundant cro]), and he dt'cided the family needed the 
convict for the next 60 days more than the Si,ati‘ (»! Kansas did,” 


Potato Tops as Forage. 

A note in the British Board of Aqrkidt^nc siat-.'s that frojn investi¬ 

gations carried out at the Royal Agricultural High School in Rerlin it was 
concluded that ]>;)tato tops are eipial in va.lin‘, both as legards chemical 
composition and digestibility, to good iri<*adow hav ; if anything, thev are 
slightly superior to tlu* latter in tluir jiroportion of digestible protein. I'he 
result of a f(*(;ding experiment with dairy cows confirmed this conclrsion ; 
the yield of milk and the proportion of fat and diy matter were at least as 
high as when good meadow hay was fed. If well harvested and made into 
hay or artificially dried the tops were found to be quite unobjectionable for 
feeding purposes fmm a hygienic point of view. When properly ])re])ared 
they were also found to form good silage, which was willingly eaten. 
prevent any unnecessary disturbance of the tubers it is advised that the tops 
should be cut just bidoixi the |K>tatoe8 are harv(*sted in th(»- normal coum^. 
Care should be taken not to include any roots, as tlu* adluuing soil miglit 
lead to disturbances in the liealth of the animals. 


Agricultural Laborers* Wages In England. 

The Mark Lam Express of May 25t}i contains reports of various May 
labor-hiring markets in England. In almost every cast' nil classes of employes 
offering demanded higli wages, and in many instances tlu're were not sufficient 
to supply the demand. The following examples may be taken as typical 
of the wagt's agreed upon for the classes of labor mtuitinned :—Hawick market 
—Capable ploughmen, £16 10s. to £19 10s. ; others with less experience, up 
to £15 ; and lads, £8 to £10 for the half-year with board. Newark—Second 
wagoners, £20 ; older hands up to £30 ; and lads, £10 to £12 })er year. Gains- 
bomugli—Head wagonem, £20 to £28 ix?r annum ; second wagoners, £16 to 
£20 ; farm hands, £12 to £10 ; boys, £10 and upwards. Boston—First 
wagoners, £21 to £24 ; second wagonem, £17 to £19 ; groom-gardeners, 
£16 to £20 ; and ploughboys, £10 to £14. Female servants wert». difficult 
to obtain at all, the markets and the wages for good generals ruled from £18 
to £22 per aniium witl boaid. 
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Testing Dairy Herds. 

Mr. J. T. Young, owner of the dairy herd whicli won the herd-t(‘sting 
competition conducted by tlie Tweed River Agricultural Society, is, according 
to the Agricultural GazeMc of New South WaUSy a strong advocate of testing 
cows regularly for butter-fat yields. Asked his opinion of the valiu* of such 
tests, Mr. Young is reported to havt; said Herd-testing is an essential 
to ensure a niaximuni of succ(‘ss in dairying. The dairyman wdio does not 
adopt it will ctnlainly be ‘left.’ During the past 16 years I hav(^ used the 
‘ Babcock ’ on my (U)ws, l)ut m't in the systematic manner followed by the 
herd-testing associations. My custom was to test s])asmodicaIiy, once or 
twice a year. Tlie result of my first year’s testing in the Byron Bay H(M*d- 
Testing Association c.ann‘ as a surprise to nn*, proving as it did, tlmt irregular 
testing, as previously carried out by us, wras most mishuiding. 1 was, iiuh'ed, 
astonisluMl !(> find that, in spite of pn*vi(nis culling out, 1 had siicli a ' tail-end 
to my herd. Ni'odless to say, 1 intend to lop it off as soon as }>ossible. In 
fact, I have already culled out and speyed nine of my worst ])]()ducers. Tlu‘s(* 
go to the butcher as soon as possible. What a great benefit it is to the dairy¬ 
man to know' wdiich are the best mothers from whicli to keep heifers to build 
up his herd by replacing tlie tail-miders culled out.” 


Duration of the Action of Manures. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, England, 1913) A. D. Hall, 
M.A., F.R.8.), contains particulars of <*xperimerits carried out at Rothamsted in 
regard to the duration of flu* action of manures. The fac s may be summed 
up as follows : --As regards farmyard rnanun*, the nitrogenous compounds 
introduced by the consumption of cakes and other c-onctmtrated feeding stuffs, 
have to be distinguished from the compoimds derived from th<‘ straw' and the 
imdigested ix\sidues of such coai-se foods as liay. The former will liave an 
immediate effect on the first crop, and to a much smaller extent on the second 
crop, after wliich they disap]X5ar ; the latter compounds act slowdy, do not 
waste, and have a nu^asurable value for many years, though for practical 
purposes their action after the fourth year may be m^glectf^l. Among 
nitrogenous fertilisers, ammonium compoimds and nitrate of soda have no 
perceptible action after the first year. Peruvian guano, rape cake, and 
similar fertilisers containing prottdns, leave very little residin* after the fii*st 
year, and none after the second. On the other hand, nitrogenous fertilisers 
of the wool, hair, and bone class are slow-acting and non-wasting, and their 
effect may be expected to persist for at least four years. Phosphatic fer¬ 
tilisers, even when soluble like superphosphate, do not waste in the soil, and 
their residues continue to be effective until they have been exhausted in the 
crops.— Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 
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Number and Size of Agricultural Holdings in England. 

Rather moiti than half the agricultunil area of England and Wales, according 
to statistics published in th(^ Journal of the Board of Agriculture^ is fanned 
in holdings of over 150 acres, and about one-fourt^h in holdings of over 300 
acres. The occupiers of holdings above 150 acres are few in comparison with 
the total number of persons who occupy agricultural land, bt^ing only 52,000, 
or 12 per cent, of the total. Nearly one-third of the agricultural area is 
fanned in holdings from 50 to 150 acres, the nnmb(‘r of occupiers of these 
holdings b(‘ing 91,000, or 21 pn* cent, of the total. Holdings from 20 to 50 
acres number 78,000, forming 18 pu: cent, of the total holdings, and repre¬ 
senting nearly 10 per cent, of the land under cultivation. The number of 
holdings from 1 to 20 acres is very large, Ixiing nearly one-half of the total, 
although the area they represent is only 6 ccmt. tlie wliol(\ 


Import and Export of Fruits, Plants, Etc. 

During the month of July, 1914, 684bush. of fresh fruits, 13,212bush. of 
bananas, 13,798 bags of potatoes, 557 bags of onions, and 116])kg8. of plants, 
trees, seeds, and bulbs, &c., were examined and admitted at Adelaide and 
Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetabh? Protection Acts of 1885 
and 1910. Forty-six bushels of bananas (over-rip*) and 4pkg8. of plants 
(no phylloxera declarations) were destroyed. Und(‘T the F(*(h*ral Commerce 
Act, 2,382 cases of fresh fruits, 874pkgs. of dried fruit, 70})kgs. of })reservecl 
fruit, and Ipkg. of trees were exported to oversea markets during the same 
period. These were distributed as follows :—^For New Zealand, 633 cases of 
oranges, 1,047 cases of lemons, GOOpkgs. of dried fruit, 70pkgs. of preserved 
fruit, and Ipkg. of trees ; for London, 199 cases of oranges and 174pkgs. of 
dried fruit; for 6(*rmany, 40 cases of oranges ; for South Africa, lOOpkgs. 
of dried fruit; for India and the East, 460 casi's of apples and 3 cases of 
oranges. Undcu* the Federal Quarantine Act, 2,593pkg8. of plants, bulbs,, 
seeds, nuts, Ac., were examined and admitted from oversea markets. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be sjmilarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, Tht 
Journal of Agriculture. Adelaide.*^ 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 

(Rcpbcs supplied Ijy Mr. F. E. Place, H.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Ij<*cturer.) 

“ S. G.,’’ Parilla., asks—(1) Is it wise to put a mare to horse in saim* year as 
she slipp(»(l a foal ? (2) The b(\st position for a mare requiring ludp when 

foaling ? (3) Treatment of man* bruised badly during foaling ? (4) Treat¬ 
ment of mare if milk is troubk*s(nne after passing dead foal ? (5) Treatment 

for maie having swcdling along belly when weaning foal ? 

Reply—(1) It (hqx'iids on circumstances; if health appears good, yes. 
(2) Depends on circiimstanc<‘s ; generally s]>eaking, with hindquaitei*s uphill, 
or raised, whether standing or lying. (3) Kee]) comfoi-table and warm, give 
soft food with an ounc(‘ <;r two of Epsom salts in drinking waUo-, wijw bruised 
parts witii warm milk containing a teaspoonful of tinct. arnica to the pint. 

(4) Ease udder only if much ])ain. Rul) with warm soapsuds. Give hyfX)- 
tiulphite of soda (photographer’s hypo.), loz. twice a day in water or mash. 

(5) Similar to above, with 10 drops tinct. b(‘lladonna twice daily, and let foal 
reduce udder if painful. 

‘‘ W. H. S.” asks advice conctoning horse whicli has had a haid dry cough 
for six months ; worse when driven. Its coat and condition is all right ; 
cough is variable. 

Reply—The symptoms of brokmi wind (astJima), a condition which cannot 
be cured, as the lung tissue is broken down ; n*li(‘f may be obtained by feeding 
A little at a time and often—^n(» dusty hay, only briglit chaff and coni, with a 
tablespoonful of olive or linseed oil in it once a day. Ten drops of tinct. 
aconite on the tongue morning and evening for a month may improve matters 
somewhat; or aconite may bo given in the morning and 10 drops of tinct. 
digitalis in the evening ; but one must not expect a cure, only relief. 
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‘‘ F.,” Elbow Hill, had a horse which, when drinking, would stand over 
trough with head outstretched and lip tunied up. He asks cause. 

Rcvply—The symptoms occur in the case of toothache and catarrh of the 
stomach ; an inspection of the mouth would decide if the former. Try a 
heapt*d t.(‘aspoonful of baking soda in the food once daily for a month. 

A. B.” asks treatment for horse suffering from ringbone. 

Reply—There is no tr<>atment tor ringbone. 

“ A. J. H.,” Goonawarra, asks what to do for mare in foal, which stamps^ 
switches her tail, and passes worms about 2in. long. Also treatment for colt 
which stops to urinate every half-hour, and has mange on shoulders. 

Reply—The worms, Oxyuris cunmlay or whipworm, live in the hinder 
bowel and irritate. If the mare were not in foal the best thing would be to 
warm a quart of milk, add two or three tablespoons of turjKUitine, and inject; 
the worms would then be brought away. As she is in foal, make a strong 
brine of salt and water and inject a quart or two. B(*yond the irritation 
the worms are not injurious. Salt hul to the mare will also turn them out. 
Frequent urination is probably due to an irritant in the urinary tract; wash 
out sheath and yard with warm soap and water, and give ten drops of tincture 
of camphor in a little honey morning and evening for a week—just put it on 
the tongU(\ For the mange, stand the colt in the sun for an hour or so, 
then wash with soft soap and water, leaving the soap to dry on, next day 
wash it off and dress with benzine one part, and clieap oil five pans ; repeat 
the dressing daily for three days, then fortnightly for three times. 

“ J. T. M,,” Spalding, has some horses which have had strangles ; a pony 
now has a huge swelling at angle of jaw ; there is some discharge, and pony 
has great difficulty in breathing. 

Reply—The strangles abscess has formed in the parotid gland. Steam 
the head well with a teaspoonful of turpentine in the water ; feed from the 
groimd, and put a tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the food 
once a day for a week or two. Foment the swelling and rub in hot lard ; 
encourage it to break naturally, but do not try to lance, as there are big blood 
vessels in the neighborhood ; after it has discharged paint inside and out 
with tincture iodine. 

“ E. L. asks for trtmtmeiit for colt rising two years suffering from blood 
worms. 

Reply—The dose of Fowler’s solution of arsenic for such a colt is—One 
tablespoonful once a day for a fortnight in feed, stop for a fortnight, repeat for 
fortnight. A horse takes two tablespoonfuls. 0. 

“ J. D.,” Belalie, seeks information concerning (1) ram, 4-tooth, which died 
11 days after castration, before death became very stiff, hardly able to bend 
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legs ; (2) wether, 4-tooth, which stretches, falls, and kicks about as if in pain ; 
(3) ewe which became bad thrcH^ days before lambing a dead lamb, similar last 
year, when recovered, but lost all her wool. 

Reply—(1) Either lockjaw or blood ])oisoning, either of whicli is common 
in the ram ; the old-fashioned verdigris ointmt^nt is re commend (d aftei’ the 
operation. (2) Probably wool balls in the ])aunch, or worms ; give t wo table¬ 
spoonfuls of castor oil, and try Cooper's worm ta.bl(‘is. (3) 8om(‘ deformity 
of genital ])assages ; as slu is full-mouthed it w'ould Ix' better not to breed from 
her again. 

W. S. C.,” Crysval Brook, treated mare which was ill all day, grogg\ (.n 
legs, blind and deaf, was not colicky, with sedatives and stimulants, and she 
recov(‘red. He asks was it meningitis ^ 

Reply--Pr(d)ably not, though the symptoms would lead oti(‘ to susjX'Ct it ; 
th(^ attack is commonly called stomach staggers, and nu'ans that tlnne is 
congestion of the gr(‘at nerve C(‘ntres of the brain and spinal cord. Tin* 
linseed oil and ammonia probably ludjwd on the recovery. The Ireatmeiit 
should begin witli a [)urgativ'e, and t‘ven now' she would ])robably be better 
for a 6-dram aloes ball, or 4ozs. of Epsom salts <uice a day foj’ t]ir(‘e or four 
days to clean oiit tin- system. To pn^vent, f(‘ed bran fn^ely. 

“ E. W. C.” iiHjuires treatment for horse wdiich w^as off feed, passed urine 
dark and scanty, dung ditto, w'itli bml smell and a]>])(‘aranc(‘ of rotten skin on it. 

Reply—Tlu' sym}>tons point to cong(‘stion of tlu' liver and bow'el irritation. 
Not knowing wdiat drugs haw been nsed, it is a little diflicult to a(lvis(‘ ; but 
probably imj)roveiuent w^ould follow the use of a tablespoonful of sulphur 
once a day in the feed. 

“ H. J. F, H.’* asks treatment for filly which has become blind, presumably 
through eating paddymelon. 

Reply—Bleed two quarts, give aloes l)all 5 drams ; when scouring is over 
give a tablespoonful of sulphur in food once a day for a fortnight. 

“ T. A. S.,” Laura, inquires treatment for colt suffering from a cold, with 
running at nose, swelling of legs, espi*cially hind, hair falling off, and 
weakness. 

Reply—The usual symptoms of influenza, so called, which, as surmised, is a 
form of l)Iood p)isoning. 1 ji such a case it is well to givt‘ loz. of hyposulphite 
of soda twice a day in bran for a few’^ days ; but when the diseast^ has existed 
for some time then ])robably gieater good will lx* obtained by giving a table- 
spoonful of Fowler’s solution of amenic once daily in the food for a fortnight. 

“ C. E. B.,” Clare, aslcs how lioree with canker of the foot of long standing 
should be treated. 

Reply— As the case is of long standing it is a little doubtful wdiether trtiat- 
ment will be successful ; but probably if the tliseased tissue is cut away, the 
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foot dressed daily witli a mixture of two tablespoonfuls of formalin to a pint 
of methylated spirit, and occasionally witJi a little dry calomel, and the animal 
worlc(‘d on the land, it may improve. It will be o4 advantage to give two. 
tablespoonfuls of Fowler’s solution of arsenic once daily in the food for a. 
month. 

A member of the Leighton Agricultural Bureau reports that, tis a result 
of post mortem on horse, bots were fomid on diapliragm. He asks if this 
is at all usual, as members were under the impression that bots were not 
found other than in the stomach. 

Reply—^The usual place to find bots is at the exit from the stomach, but 
other varieties inhabit the gullet and hinder gut, and in tliis case probably 
those found had come fiom the gullet, as it would be (ut to remove the stomach. 

“ R. J. R. ” seeks treatment for mare which has goni' very lame near side 
foreleg, possibly through having sprained tendon. 

Reply—There s(‘em8 a suggestion of laminitis; but if it is really a sprained 
tendon, such as you suppose, it would be best to put on a coat of tar, wool, 
tar, till a permanent bandage about ^in. thick is sticking all roimd the leg,, 
and then l<;ave tlie bandage to come off. 

“ B. B.,” Koolunga, had aged mare which W(*nt off her fe(*d and was 
scoured ; the feed was changed and she was treat(>d with castor and lins<‘ed 
oil and iiux vomica. She got weaken*, but was put on grijen wheat during 
day, treatment being continued, and after a while showed improvement. 
Appeared to be doing fairly, but one night was found with bowels protruding 
and in great pain, and liad to be shot. Post mortem rev(»aled rupture of 
internal organs and sand in bowel. He asks, was sand the cause of her 
illness, and was it possible for the sand to have been in her bowel for several 
meuths ? 

Reply—She might have had the sand some weeks, but probably it was 
more recent, and was not directly concerned with her death. The earlier 
symptons were connected with abs(X!sses in the stomach, and the acute final 
symptons arosf* from distension and bursting of that organ from gases evolved 
from the wheat. The treatment was quite correct all through, and her 
death may be looked upon as unavoidable. 

“ H. J. S.,” Harrowgate, asks treatment for a horse which chokes and 
coughs up slime when eating, and makes a noise when drinking, which act ia 
difficult. 

Reply—^There is obstruction, probably an abscess, in the throat, and reUef 
would be gained by well steaming the head with a few drops of Eucalyptua 
oil in the water. Rub the throat well with embrocation. Put a tablespoonful 
of a mixture made of equal parts glycerine, honey, and Stockholm tar upon 
the teeth once or twice a day. 
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“ N. P. T.” forwarded part of lung of cow which died suddenly. 

Reply—^The piece of lung received contained hydatid cysts {Echinococcus 
rnuUUocularis), no doubt the rotten and cbeesy parts were degenerated cysts. 
The adult form of the worm Taenia echinococcus occurs in the dog, so if other 
cows are affected it would be well to dose the dogs and destroy their dung. 
The same cysts occur in man as hydatids. 

“ Frances seeks advice concerning cow which has become blind in two 
teats, possibly result of injury. 

Reply—Probably the secreting cells of the udder are destroyed and nothing 
can b(i done. If not, try opening the t(‘ats with a teat syphon, and if milk is 
obtained foment the udder well twice a day with hot soapsuds. 

Poultry. 

A member of the Cherry Gardens Agricultural Bureau has two Muscovy 
ducks, th<‘ live weights of which, when three months, were respectively 
81bs. 2ozs. and 71bs. lOozs. He asks if they constitute a record. 

It(»ply—^Xhe Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies :—I cannot say if 
the weights given are records. At any rate, they are splendid weights, and 
show what can be done with tl«e Muscovy breed, pure or cross. 

Manuring and Soil Fertility. 

“ H. L.” asks titles of books on manuring and soil fertility which can be 
understood by p'rsons not having had a technical education. 

Reply—^Professor Perkins recommends “ Feeding of Crops and Stock ” and 

Manures,’* both by A. D. Hall, M.A., F.R.S. 

SHEEP ON RAPE. 

“ W. H.,’* Woodside, asks whether it is safe to turn ewes and lambs on to 
rape while damp from rain or dew, providing they are not kept for long on it. 

Reply—-Professor Perkins replies—I do not anticipate that your flock is 
likely to suffer from feeding off the rape, on the miderstanding, of course, 
that they are not brought into the field in a famishing condition. Indeed, 
in my experience, sheep do not at first take very readily to rape, and are 
therefore not in much danger of eating too much of it when first introduced 
into the field. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Watervale Agricultural Bureau asks^—(1) Is leaving small and unmarket¬ 
able apples on a tree for tlie purpose of allowing them to grow, detrimental 
to the tree and the following year’s crop ? (2) Is spraying with blucstone 

alone to be recommended for winter spraying for peaches and apricots ? 
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R(^ply—The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) replies—(1) If the 
tree is suffering severely from lack of moisture, as has been the case in 
most localities this year, the fruit which is deemed useless should be pulled 
off without delay, as its presence towards the end of the season’s growth will 
certainly injuriously affect the prospects of the flower buds reaching maturity. 
(2) Bluestone at the rate of 11b. to 15galls. of water makes an excellent winter 
spray for peach and apricot trees, but its effectiveness is increased against 
the shothole fungi if applied just as the leaves fall in the very early portion of 
the winter. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH “FRENLER" AGAINST 
CODLIN MOTH. 


By Inspector R. Fowler, Mount Gambier. 

Lisp(^ctor R. Fowler, Mount Gambier, has submitted to the Chief Inspector 
of Fruit (Mr. Geo. Quinn) the following report:— 

“ During the season I carried out some minor experiments with ‘ Frenler ’ 
for the destruction of codlin moth. I obtained Jgall. of the mixture and 
some 24 bottles and used them in four different gardens with the following 
results :—^F. Webster’s garden. Mount Gambier, to end of December, two 
codlin moths ; A. Shelton’s garden, Mount Gambier, to end of December, 
56 codlin moths ; A. Kieselbach’s garden, Mount Gambier, to end of Decem¬ 
ber, 24 (Uidlin moths ; Fowler Bros.’ garden, Coonawarra, to end of December, 
20 codlin moths ; total 102. In addition, I also trapped a number of small 
insects, mostly vinegar flies, and a number of bees. 

“ I found that the bottles required refilling about every fortnight or so ; and 
to look after a number of them would require a good deal of time and labor. 
The best catch was in Shelton’s garden, and there I got the 56 moths the 
first week with only two bottles, but had no luck afterwards. Speaking of 
this catch to Mr. Arthur M. Lea, Entomologist at the South Australian 
Museum, he remarked that possibly the greater proportion of them were 
males, they being much more likely to be caught than the females. 

Mr. H. B. Richardson also tried this preparation, but with bad results. 
In his case he did not spray the trees ; but in my experiments all the trees 
were sprayed as well. He found ^th at the trees with the ‘Frenler’ bottles 
were much worse with ct)dlin moth than usual. 

“ From results obtained I am quite satisfied that ‘ Frenler ’ is not keeping 
down codlin moth.” 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

FIFTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT EXPERIMENT FIELD, 

1905-1914. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Rose worthy Agricultural College, 
and W. d. Stafford, Assistant Experimentalist. 


(Continued from page 1268.) 


ROTATION PLOTS. 

Summer Crop—Wheat Rotation. 

(Plots 12 and 13.) 

The practice of causing a wheat crop to lx* preceded immediately by a 
horse-hoed sununm* crop i.s, in principle, attractive enough, and in earlier 
days we find this form of rotation to have lx*en very widely recommended 
for Lower North conditions. The theonrtical aajxjct of this question may, 
perhaps, be summarised as follows :—^To cause a wheat crop to be preceded 
by 12 months of bam fallow, during the course of which the land lies quite 
idle, is economically wast^dul ; if, on the other hand, we substitute for bare 
fallow a horse-hoed summer crop, we shall be turning to lx*tter advantage" 
the economic possibilities of the land. A proposition of this kind would no 
doubt be correct if it could be proved that the combined net returns from the 
two crops—summer crop and wheat—^appreciably exceeded those from the 
wheat crop alone, when preceded by simple bare fallow. And the exclusion 
of bare fallow, and the adoption of a second crop, would then be a sign of 
progress, which has usually characterised the improvement of agricultural 
practice by gradually swelling poimlations. Moreover, if the influence of 
climatic conditions can l)e shown to l)e such that the summer crop must have 
the effect of reducing somewhat the yield of the wheat crop that follows 
it, relatively to that of wheat grown after bare fallow, then the intrinsic 
value of the summer crop must be sufficiently great amply to compensate 
any loss that might arise in this connection. 

The summer crop that has been adopted by us in the course of these experi¬ 
ments has been, with the exception of two seasons, Early Amber Cane 
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sorghum ; in 1910 and lOlLPennicillaria was tested instead. We cannot claim 
that these summer crops have been particularly successful. In the first instance, 
however, we propose drawing attention to their influence on the wheat crop 
that followed. Below in Table XIII. we have summarised the yields of wheat 
after sorghum with those of wheat after bare fallow between 1906 and 1913. 

Table XIII.— Showing Yields of Wheat after Sorghum comparatively with 
Yields of Wheat after Bare Fallow^ 1906-1913. 

Total Produce iK?r Aci'c. Crain |K‘r Acit*. Bushel Weight 


Wheat Wheat Wlu'at Wheat Wheat Wheat 

after after after after after after 

Year. Sorghum. Ban' Sorghum. Ban^ Sorghum. Bare 

Fallow. Fallow. Fallow. 

Tons cwts. lbs. Tons cwts. ll>s. Bush. Ihs. Bush, lbs, lbs. Iba. 


1900 . 

2 

0 

39 

2 

8 

100 

18 

3 

23 

43 

57 

58i 

1907 . 

0 

17 

22 

1 

8 

88 

13 

7 

20 

31 

01 J 

024 

1908 . 

2 

9 

90 

2 

11 

20 

28 

10 

32 

40 

03| 

04i 

1909 . 

2 

1 

49 

2 

7 

01 

20 

44 

29 

54 

02 i 

024 

1910 . 

2 

0 

44 

2 

5 

98 

18 

25 

19 

49 

mi 

044 

1911 . 

1 

3 

8 

1 

8 

9 

12 

38 

14 

7 

04i 

034 

1912 . 

1 

10 

33 

1 

0 

32 

20 

18 

18 

11 

04 

05i 

1913 . 

Means 

0 

8 

39 

0 

10 

19 

3 

19 

5 

4 

61 i 

00 

190(> 13 

I 

11 

55 

1 

15 

90 

10 

51 

20 

31 

021 

02| 


Table Xlll. sIdws very clearly the depressing influence of a crop of sorghum 
on the wheat crop tliat follows under Rose worthy conditions of climate. 
If we take the average results of eight years we see that the average grain 
yield of wheat after bare fallow was SbiLsh. 40lbs. in excess of that of wheat 
after sorghum, which, at 38, 6d. a bushel, represents a diflemnee in annual 
returns of 12s. lOd. jx^r acre. 

Similarly, in the matter of total produce the difference in favor of wheat 
grown after bare fallow is represented by 4cwts. 41lbs. per acre, or in terms 
of wheaten ha} 5cwts. STlbs. per acre, representing at 35s. a ton a value of 
98. 4d. per acre. Another feature worth noting in this coniection is that 
almost invariably the bushel weight of wheat grown after bare fallow proved 
superior to that of wheat grown after sorghum ; a fact which, independently 
of yields, gives added commercial value to wheat grown after bare fallow. 

We see, therefore, that in this district, according to our results, the 
immediate effects of taking a crop of sorghum off fallow land is to depreciate 
the succeeding wheat crop to the extent of 10s. to 138. per acre. And if we 
are to reap any direct benefit from the practice the net returns from the 
sorghum crop must, if they do not exceed it, at least equal this unavoidable 
loss. We have already pointed out that we have not been particularly 
successful with sorghum in this field, and the chief cause of our failures in 
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this direction lies, we believe, in the character r)f the soil, which, in our view, 
is too heavy for sorghum grown without the aid of irrigation. And whilst 
we are bound to indicate below the results we have had to put on i*ecord, 
we feel that they should not be taken tt) prejudices the ixsal value of sorghum, 
in which, under more favorable conditions, we have great faith. 

In seasons 1906-7 and 1907-8 the sorghum crops were cut with a mower 
and f(^d to cattle ; in each cas<^ the yields wene exceedingly imsatisfactory, 
b(nng respf'Ctively l,0061bs. and 5861bs. to the acre. Yields of this kind 
ilo not pay for the cultivation of the crop. 

In seasons 1908-9 and 1909-10 the sorghum crops were f(>d off in the field 
by cattle. In tlu^ fimt season the sorghum crop maintained cattle for four 
days at the rate of 10-61 liead to the acre, and aggregating in weight 6,8451bs. 
If we assume that an average sh(*ep weighed 1001 bs., this would represent 
about 68 sheep to t.h(‘ ac]V‘ for four daA's, orthree-quartprs of a sheep per acre 
per annum. 

In the second season t he sorghum crop carric'd cattl(‘ at the rate of 5-58 head 
p(‘r acre for 10 days ; (heir aggr(‘gat(‘ W(‘igh( was 4,4141bs., representing, 
the equivalent, therefore, of about 44 sheep, or 1*12 slicep ]xvr acre pi'r annum. 

Lr the 1910-11 season thc^ sorghum crop was fed down with sheep at the 
rate of 26-43 sheep per acre for 13 days, or tlie equivalent of 0-94 sheep per 
acre jx'r annum. 

In 1911-12 the sorghum cro]) was a complete failure, from lack of summer 
rains sufficii'iitly lu'av}" and well-timed tn bring about good g(*rmination. 

Li 1912-13 the sorghum (nop was again fed down with shee]) at the rate 
of 14*74 shec'p p‘r acre for 18 days, or the equivalent of 0*73 sheep pt^r acre 
jK^r annum. 

Li 1913-14 the sorghum plot was spht up into two sub-plots, one of which 
was dressed with farmyard manure at the rate of 14 tons to the acn', whilst 
the other half was treated in the ordinary way. The sub-plot, dressed with 
farmyard manure carried sheep for five days at th<^ rate of 61-89 per acre, 
or the equivalent of 0-85 sheep per acre per annum ; whilst the sub-plot 
treated in the ordinary way carried sheep for three days at the rate of 61-48 
per acre, or the equivalent of 0-51 sheep per acrc^ per annum. 

It must be said without hesitation that none of the results indicated above 
can be taken to justify the growing in this district of sorghum as a summer 
fallow crop. At the same time, these lesults notwithstanding, we must 
confess to having retained our faith in the value of sorghum as a summer 
forage crop adapted to the normal conditions of the district. By way of 
illustration we will state that under more favorable conditions a well-grown 
crop of sorghum has, on the College Farm, carried sheep at the rate of 45 
to the acre for a period of 47 days, or the equivalent of more than six sheep 
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to the acre per annum. Results of this kind, when obtainable, would represent 
a gross return of about £4 lOs. per acre, which more than compensate the cost 
of production coupled with the depressing influence of the sorghum crop 
on the yield of the wheat crop following it. In our view, therefore, sorghum 
can be utilised advantageously in this district as a summer fallow crop only 
in the lighter types of soil, and well grown, supplies an abundance of valuable 
summer forage ; at the same time, that it exercises a depreswsing influence 
on the wheat crop that, follows cannot be denied. 

Norfolk Four-Course Rotations. 

We have already intimated that the Norfolk four-course rotation has in 
past years been represented in the Permanent Experiment Field by two 
variants, viz.— 

Rotation A. Rotation B. 


First year . Turnips .. Kale 

Second year . Barley .. Oats 

Third year . Peas .. Vetches 

Fourth year . Wheat .. AVheat 


It must be admitted that latterly the seasons have proved altogether 
impropitious to cropping rotations of this tyjx^ ; and in the present season 
we have definitely decided to do away altogether with rotation B and replace 
it by the following new rotation :— 

First year . Bare fallow Fourth year . Lucerne 

Second year . Wheat Fifth year. Lucerne 

Third year . Lucerne 

We summarise below in Table XIV. the data of the wheat crops raised in 
these two rotations comparatively with those of wheat grown regularly after 
ban* fallow since 1908—^the first season in which the four-course rotation 
was completed. 

Table XIV.— Showing Returns from Wheat grown in Rotations A and B 
comparatimly with Wheat grown regularly after Bare Fallow, 1908-13. 


Grain Yields. Total Produce? Yields. 


Seasons. 

r 

Rotation 

A 

Rotation 

After 

Rotation 

A.. 

Rotation 


After 


A. 

B. 

Bare Fallow. A. 

B. 

Bare Fallow. 


Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bu.sh. lbs. 

Tons cwts. lbs. Tons, cwts lbs. Tons cwts. lbs, 

1908 ... 

"27 20 

31 20 

32 46 

2 14 8 

2 12 75 

2 

11 26 

1909 ... 

27 39 

29 27 

29 54 

3 5 90 

2 12 33 

2 

7 61 

1910 ... 

23 22 

22 6 

19 49 

2 0 38 

2 9 24 

2 

5 98 

1911 ... 

16 36 

9 55 

14 7 

t 13 29 

1 3 10 

1 

8 9 

1912 ... 

Fed off 

Fed off 

18 11 

Pod off 

Fed off 

1 

6 32 

1913 ... 

0 54 

1 33 

5 4 

Stripped 

Stripped 

0 

10 19 

Means... 

. 16 0 

15 44 

19 59 

! 

? 

1 

14 97 
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It will be noted from the above results that in favorable seasons like 1908, 
1909, and 1910, wheat grown in regular rotation with other crops on land 
that had not been fallowed since 1904 yielded results quite equal to those 
of wheat grown regularly after a year of bare fallow. In 1911—a moderate 
season—the results from rotation wheat on land that had not been fallowed 
for eight years were still good. In 1912, however, seeding weather was so 
unsatisfactory, and germination was so poor, that the rotation wheat was 
completely smothered out by weeds, and we were compelled to feed it off 
with sheep. Finally, in 1913—^another exceptionally bad year—rotation wheat 
suffered far more than wheat grown after bai-e fallow. It may be noted, 
too, that in the mean yield of the six years under consideration there is a 
difference of about 4bush. in favor of wheat grown after bare fallow, including, 
of course, the season in which no rotation wheat at all was harvested. We 
are very far from thinking that the results of these six years must settle 
definitely the fate of rotation wheat in this district ; the proportion of 
abnormally bad seasons—33 p(^r cent.—^is too great to permit of definite 
conclusions on the subject, and we must leave it to future years to show 
what may be expected from wheat grown in rotation under more normal 
conditions of climate. 

We may now proceed to consider the results from the other crops grown 
in rotation with wheat. 


Turnips. 

It cannot be said that under our conditions of climate, turnips have, as a 
field crop, anything like the economic value that attaches to them in colder 
latitudes. In England and New Zealand they are unquestionably invaluable 
to the sheepowner; and this, because they supply him with an abundance 
of succulent feed in the winter months of the year when nothing else is avail¬ 
able, Such a contingency, however, is possible only in those countries 
in which turnips admit of being treated as a biennial crop sown in spring 
or early summer, making its growth during the summer months, lying 
dormant throughout the winter, when it becomes available for feeding pur¬ 
poses ; and if undisturbed, not running to seed until the spring that follows 
seeding operations. Local conditions, however, do not admit of any such 
treatment; we cannot, in this district at all events, hope to raise successfully 
spring-sown turnips ; and we are imavoidably thrown back upon autumn 
sowing. This will mean that the crop will make its main growth in winter, 
and become available for feeding in spring, a time of the year when feed in 
various forms, far less costly to raise, is usually available to us. Moreover, 
this winter-raised turnip crop must always be grazed off very rapidly, since 
the first warm days inevitably send it to seed. In the circumstances we are 

B 
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very doubtful of the value of tumipa as a rotation crop for the district. At 
the outside, on a small scale, where the land is li^t and farmyard manure 
available, tumipa might, perhaps, occasionally be', raised with advantage 
for the purpose of “ s]:)elling ** in spring other pastuie land. That the feeding 
value of autumn-sown turnips is certainly good, the figures in Table XV, 
will serve to show ; and in this connection it should b<^ recalled that the heavy 
soil of the Permanent Experiment Field is by no means ideal from the point 
of view of a turnip crop. 


Table XV.— Showing Feeding Value of a Turnip Crop in the Permanent 

Experiment Field. 


Season. 

Number of Days 
Oraz<Kl. 

Sheep per Acre 
for Numln-r of 
Bays Grazed. 

Equivalent Grazing 
Value in Sheep 
pc^r Acre per Annum. 


Sheep. 

Days. 

Sheep. 

Id07 . 

5411 

21 

326 

1908 . 

4712 

21 

2-71 

1909 . 

3801 

34 

3-54 

1910 . 

25-53 

45 

3-15 

1911 . 

39-65 

18 

1-96 

1912 . 

18-82 

39 

2-01 

1913 . 

16-01 

17 

0-75 

Mean. 

_ 


2-48 


We gather, therefore, that over a period of seven years, the two last of which 
were altogether unfavorable to turnips, the grazing value of the crop was 
equivalent to about two and a half sheep per acre per annum ; under more 
favorable conditions we believe that three sheep per acre per annum would 
more correctly represent the grazing value of this autumn-sown crop. It 
should be added that in the rotation plots this crop always has been dressed 
with farmyard manure. 

Both in 1909 ajid 1910 a careful record of the weights of sheep grazing on 
the turnip plots was taken, and as the results noted present a certain amount 
of interest they will be indicated here. In 1909, when the sheep-carrying 
capacity of the turnip crop was shown to be equivalent to 3-54 sheep per 
acre per annum, the total increase in weight noted for 34 days’ grazing was 
764*911b8. per acre distributed among 38-01 sheep. This represents a daily 
individual increase in weight of the sheep of 0-681bs. In 1910, when the 
sheep-carrying capacity of the turnip crop was shown to be equivalent to 
3-16 sheep per acre per annum, the total increase in weight noted for 46 days’ 
grazing was 426-291bs. per acre distributed among 26-63 sheep, and represent¬ 
ing an average individual increase in weight of 0*371bs. per diem. 
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Barley. 

Barley, which is preceded by turnips and followed by pease, represents the 
second crop in rotation A. We append below in Table XVI. results secured 
from it since 1905. 

Table 'XNl.-^Showin^ results secured from Barley in Four-Course Rotation A, 


1905 . 

•Season. 

1905-1913. 

Grain 
per Acre. 

Bush. Ihs. 

. 57 32 

Total Produce 
jx*r Acre. 
Tons cwttt. lbs. 

3 8 3 

1906 . 



36 

2 J 14 

1907 . 


. 10 

29 

— 

1908 . 


. 18 

32 

1 12 16 

1909 . 


. 30 

23 

1 19 32 

1910 . 


. 42 

49 

2 6 85 

1911 . 


. 32 

38 

1 14 108 

1912 . 


. 33 

43 

1 17 41 

1913 . 


. 3 

29 

—- 

Moans 1906-13 _ 


. 28 

23 

— 

Means 1908-13 .. . . 


. 27 

2 

_ 


The total produce cannot be given for 1907 and 1913, because in these two 
years the crop was too short for binding and was accordingly stripped. It 
will be noted that in this rotation the barley yield is not far froiii double 
that of the wheat yield for the 1908-13 period. 

Pease: 

The pea crop follows the barley crop and immediately precedes the wheat 
crop in rotation, and is, therefore, the third crop. In the earher years of these 
experiments we endeavored to harvest the pt^a crop ; the results were, 
however, too unsatisfactory to be continued, and from 1908 the pea crop 
was treated as a forage crop ; and it is from the latter point of view alone 
that we propose dealing with it here. 

In this connection it should be noted that a forage pea crop cannot in a 
four-course rotation of the type we have imder consideration be handled 
in the way that is open to those who merely sow pease on wheat stubbles. 
In the latter case the pciase are usually allowed to mature, and dry haulms 
and pods are subsequently fed down in the summer months of the year. 
In our case, however, the pea crop precedes instead of following the 
wheat crop ; and it cannot be allowed to interfere with the prospects of the 
most important crop in the rotation. Hence, it follows that the pea crop 
must be fed off as early as circumstances permit of, in order to allow of ample 
time to get the land ready for the wheat crop. There is another important 
reason that renders early grazing of the pease imperative in this case ; if 
the pease ate allowed to matiire, weeds, which always grow very rankly in a 
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pea crop, will run to seed, much to the detriment of the wheal crop that folio we. 
In this rotation, therefore, one is compiled to graze or cut the forage pea crop 
in the spring. 

In 1909 and 1912 the pea crop waa cut with the mower, whilst in the other 
years it was grazed with sheep. We shall proceed to examine results in either 
case. 

1909.—^The pea crop was cut between August 17th and September 26th (41 
full days) and fed regularly to steeis. The total yield per acre was represented 
by 9 tons llcwts. 461bs. of greonstufi. During that period six steers received 
41,6561bs., or at the rate of 1691bs. each per diem. The aggregate original 
weight of these steers was 4,8951bs., and their aggregate finishing weight 
5,4991bs. ; this repi-esents a total increase in weight of 6041bs., or 2’461b8. 
per steer per diem. This pea crop, therefore, supported steers at the rate of 
3*1 per acre for 41 days ; and during that period they put on weight at the 
rate of close on 2Jibs, per diem each ; the equivalent steer-carrying capacity 
per annum works out to 0*35 steers per acre per annum. In addition to this 
the p(3a stubbles were subsequently grazed with sheep for 12 days at the rate 
of 9*22 sheep per acre, or the equivalent of 0*30 sheep per acre per annum. 

1912.—In 1912 the pea crop was far less well grown ; it was cut with the 
mower and turned into ensilage ; hot weather had dried it off considerably, 
and it only went 2 tons 3cwt8. 591bs. to the acre of greenstuff. Incidentally, 
it may be stated, as a result of our experience, that we know of no crop that 
makes more satisfactory ensilage than a well-grown crop. The stubbles 
were subsequently grazed by sheep for 28 days at the rate of 11*27 sheep 
per acre, or the equivalent of 0*86 sheep per acre per annum. 

Pea Cbops Grazed by Sheep. 

In 1908, 1910, 1911, and 1913 the pea crops of these plots were simply 
grazed by sheep ; results secured are shown below in Table XVII. 

Table XVII .—Showing Grazing Capacity of Rotation Pea Crops in 1908, 

1910, 1911, and 1913. 

Number of Days Sheep per Acre Equivalent Grazing 


Season. Grazed. for Number of Value in Sheep 

Days Grazed. per Acre per Annum. 
Days. Sheep. Sheep. 

1908 . 43 14*56 1 71 

1910 . 36 26*76 2*64 

1911 . 12 67*11 1-88 

1913 . 8 32*81 0*72 


Thousand-Headed BLale. 

Pour-^ouise rotation B has opened with a kale crop since 1908; it cannot 
said, however, that during this period of six years we have succeeded in 
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raising a good typical kale crop, like the 1905 farm crop. It should be recol¬ 
lected that with us kale is autumn-grown, and in these circumstances the 
great difficulty with this crop is to get it to germinate sufficiently early in 
the season. May germination, which is usual in this district, is equivalent 
to an attempt to growing cabbages sown at that time of the year; that is to 
say, courting partial failure under the most favorable of conditions. The 
late germinated kale plants never make sufficient growth to develop into a 
heavy forage crop. In the circumstances we are forced to the conclusion 
that a good -crop of kale cannot be anticipated in this district, except in 
autumns exceptionally early and exceptionally favorable. We append 
below in Table XVIII. what we found to be the grazing value of our kale 
crops in the plots of the Permanent Experiment Field, We must add that 
these figures are very far from doing justice to kale as a forage crop when 
grown under more favorable conditions. 


Table XVIII.— Showing the Orazing Value of ThousandrHeaded Kale in 



Rotation, 

1908-1913. 



Number of Days 

Sheep per Acre 

Equivalent Grazing 

Season. 

Grazed. 

for Number of 

Value in Sheep 



Days Grazed. 

per Acre per Annum. 


Days. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

1908 . 

81 

7*63 

1-69 

1909 . 

58 

16-08 

2-40 

1910 . 

45 

25-38 

3-13 

1911 . 

9 

77-01 

1*90 

1912 . 

40 

33-89 

3-71 

1913 . 

21 

26-50 

1-52 

Mean 1908-13 ... 

— 


2-39 


Oats. 

In the second year the land comes under oats in rotation B ; this crop is 
preceded by kale and followed by vetches. Grown under these conditions 
oats have shown themselves altogether inferior to barley as a rotation crop 
for the district. The results of the eight seasons, 1906-1913, are summarised 
below in Table XIX. 


Table XIX .—Showing Returns from Oats grown in Rotation^ 


1906-1913. 


Total 
Produce 
per Acre. 
Tons cwte. lbs. 


Grain 
per Acre. 

Bush. lbs. 


1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 
1918 . 


I 18 78 


36 

34 

Stripped 


1 

26 

1 6 78 


12 

4 

3 2 1 


31 

27 

2 5 46 


21 

30 

0 17 8 

^ * 

11 

6 

0 18 87 


12 

27 

Stripped 


1 

21 


Milana 1906*13 , 


16 7 
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Vetches. 

Vetches have represented, since 1908, the leguminous crop preceding wheat 
in rotation B, and they have themselves always been preceded by an oat 
crop. In 1909 this crop was, like pease in rotation A, partly fed to steers and 
partly used for ensilage purposes ; whilst in 1912 it was wholly turned into 
ensilage. In 1908, 1910, 1911, and 1913 the vetches were grazed off by 
sheep. 

1909.—^The total yield pt^r acre of the vetches cut in the green stage was 
10 tons llcwts. 75lbs., i.e., about 1 ton to the acre better than the pea crop 
cut in the same season and under similar conditions. Between September 
27th and October 14th (inclusive), a period of 18 days, 14,7581bs. of green 
vetches were fed to six steers, representing an allowance of 136‘651bs. each 
per diem. The aggregate original weight of the steers was 5,4991b8., and 
their finishing weight 5,6471bs. ; the daily individual ineniase was, therefore, 
represented by l*371bs. This crop of vetches supported, therefon*, steers 
at the rate of 9*64 steers per acre for 18 days, and the equivalent steer-carrying 
capacity per annum would be 0*48 steers per acre—a slightly better carrying 
average than that of the corresponding pea crop. In addition to this the 
vetches stubbles were subsequently graztjd over with sheep for two days 
at the rate of 21*28 sheep per acre, representing an equivalent of 0*12 sheep 
j)er acre per annum. 

1912.—In 1912 the vetches were cut with a mower and put into the ensilage 
pits ; hot weather had dried the crop off very considerably at the time, and 
the yield was only light, viz,, 1 ton 12cwts. fiOlbs. to the acre. The stubbles 
were subsequently grazed over with sheep for 23 days at the rate of 19*46 
sheep per acre, or the equivalent of 1*23 sheep per acre per annum. 

Vetches Grazed by Sheep. 

In 1908, 1910, 1911, and 1913 the vetches were simply grazed off with 
sheep ; full data concerning results recorded are shown below in Table XX. 

Table XX .—Showing Grazing Capacity of Rotation Vetches in 1908, 1910, 

1911, and 1913. 

Number of Lays Shoop i)er Acre Equivalent Grazing 


iSt^ason. Grazed. for Number of Value in Sheep 

Days Graw'd. jxjr Acre per Annum. 
l>ays. Sheep. Sheep. 

1908 . 38 17*68 1*83 

1910 . 40 26*44 2*79 

1911 . 19 39*21 2*04 

1913 . 13 26*06 0*89 


These grazing results, although not very high, are ct nsiatently better than 
similar ones secur^ in rotation A fer pease. 
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WHEAT-BARLEY THREE-COURSE ROTATION. 

In this rotation wheat is regularly preceded by one year’s bare fallow, 
and followed by barley, i.e., one year’s bare fallow and two cereal crops. 
This is a form of rotation with which we have been particularly successful 
on the College Farm, and which we think to be particularly well adapted to 
local conditions. It has bt».en given a place among the plots of the Permanent 
Experiment Field only since 1911, and we are not, thendore, in a position 
to do more than quote the results of three seasons, one of which was abnormally 
bad, and the two others mediocre. These results are summarised below in 
Table XXL. It should be added that all plots had been treated as bare 
fallow in 1910. 


Table XXL— Showing^ Returns from Wheat-Barley Three-Course 

Rotation^ 

1911-13—PfcXs 38, 

39, arid 40. 



Total 

drain 

Season. 

Produce 

p(^r Acre, 


[xir Acre. 



Tons cwtK. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Wheat. 



1911. 

.. 1 19 3 

24 12 

1912 . 

1 14 99 

22 39 

1813 . 

.. 0 11 43 

7 12 

Barley. 



1911 .:. 

.. 2 8 87 

43 9 

1912 . 

.. 0 19 100 

19 41 

1913 . 

Sjtrip|ied 

9 16 


FIVE-COURSE WHEAT-BARLEY-FORAGE CROP ROTATION. 

This is a more complicated form of rotation, in which the land would come 
under bare fallow once in five years, crops following one another in the follow¬ 
ing order :— 

First year . Bare fallow Fourth year .Wheat 

Second year . Wheat Fifth year.Hirley 

Third year . Forage crop ! 

Obviously the success of this type of rotation will dejxmd very largely on 
the extent to which it will prove possible to keep down undesirable weeds ; 
we anticipate that this end will l>e secured by heavy grazing. Ajs was the case 
with the preceding rotation, this five-course rotation was given a place among 
the plots of the Permanent Experiment Field only in 1911, and it follows 
that at the time of writing the first period is short- of completion by two years. 
We can themfore do no more than quote below in Table XXII. what results 
are available. 
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Table XXII .—Showing Cereal Crop Results (1911-13) in Five-Course Rota- 
tion Wheat-Barley-Forage Crop. 

Total Grain 


Produce per Acre, 

Season per Acre. 

Tons cwts. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Second Year Wheat. 

1911 . 1 14 21 .. 16 17 

1912 .. 2 2 99 .. 27 68 

1913 .... 0 13 108 6 48 

Fourth Year Wheat. 

1912 . 1 2 93 .. 13 20 

1913 . 0 11 70 .. 4 6 

Barley. 

1912 . 0 19 57 .. 20 26 

1913 . Stripped .. 8 6 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON ROTATION PLOTS. 

Before leaving this portion of the report we propose summarising the various 
conclusions that appear to derive therefrom. It must be fairly obvious, 
however, that if conclusions bearing on the rotation of crops are to carry 
any weight they must rest on a series of experiments extending over a far 
greater period of years than is usually necessary for other forms of agricultural 
experimental work. And in this connection the actual value of our conclusions 
may perhaps be questioned on the legitimate ground that at best they do not 
concern a period greater than nine years, and in most cases a much shorter 
period. We put these conclusions forward, therefore, for what they are 
worth, leaving it to time to justify or modify them according to circumstances. 

(6) In this district, and those similarly situated, and in normal seasons, 
the net returns from a hay crop preceded by bare fallow are between 28. 6d. 
and 3s. higher than those of a wheat crop cut for grain and similarly treated. 

(6) In our experience the grazing capacity of land coming regularly under 
bare fallow and wheat in alternate years is still equal to about half a sheep 
per acre per annum, representing about 7s. 6d. per annum in the way of gross 
returns. 

(7) In our experience—somewhat limited for the present—the mere fact 
of leaving land out of cultivation one year in three has not had the effect 
of materially affecting the grain yield of wheat; that same practice, however, 
appears to have led to an improvement in the hay yield of about 12 per 
cent. 

(8) If a farm, in this district, be divide^ up into three equal parts, one* 
third of which would be treated as bare fallow, another third put under 
wheat, and another third grazed, the total average sheep-carrying capacity 
of such a farm would be about one sheep to the acre on the total area. 
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(9) If we take into consideration grazing values, tke net returns from land 
carrying wheat once in three years are quite equal to those carrying wheat 
every other year ; and additionally, the improvement in the general fertility 
of the land must, in the course of time, prove very considerable. 

(10) In our experience sorghum, when grown as a summer fallow crop, 
exercises a depressing influence on the wheat crop that follows to the extent 
of 3bush. to 4bush. to the acre ; or if the crop be cut for hay, to the eictent 
of 5cwts. to 6cwts. to the acre. It also appears to have the effect of lowering 
the bushel weight of the grain. 

(11) In this district, and those similarly situated, it is only exceptionally 
that good crops of sorghum can bci raised without irrigation on anything 
but land very light in texture. 

(12) In good seasons the returns from wheat grown in regular rotation 
with other crops are quite equal to those from wheat grown regularly after 
bare fallow ; in bad seasons, however, returns from wheat after bare fallow 
are invariably superior. 

(13) Turnips cannot be grown to advantage in this district as a rotation 
crop ; nor, indeed, in our view, in any district in which they cannot be raised 
successfully as a spring-sown crop. 

(14) The average grain yield of Six-row barley, when grown in regular 
rotation, is practically double that of wheat similarly grown. 

(15) Pease, when preceding wheat in rotation, must be both sown and grazed 
off early ; any neglect of these two points will lead to considerable reduction 
in the wheat yield. In the green state, pease offer excellent grazing for both 
cattle and sheep ; horses, however, do not appear to relish them. 

(16) Good crops of kale cannot be raised in this district, except in seasons 
in wlxich autumn rains are unusually early and heavy. When well grown 
this crop is of exceptionally heavy grazing value. 

(17) In this district oats for grain form a far less reliable crop than Six-row 
barley. 

(18) Vetches might, with advantage, be grown like pease in this district 
for grazing purposes, but for the exorbitant price usually charged for the 
seed. 


(To he continued,) 
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FEDERAL FRUIT COMMISSION. 


THE MINORITY REPORT. 

Following on the majority report of the Royal Commission which was 
appointed by the Federal Government to inquire into the production and 
distribution of Australian fruit, a minority report, signed by Messrs. J. 
Thomson and S. Sampson, M’s.H.R., has been presented to the Governor- 
General. The summary of the minority report printed below is taken from 
The Register :—■ 

“ Th<^ minority re]:)ort states that the irrigation settlements on the banks 
of tli(^ Murray River supply overwhelming proof of the value of intelligent 
cultivation, and of scientific aj)j;lication of water to a responsive and highly 
fertilised soil. More than 12,000 acres was found under active cultivation 
at Mildura, with an annual output of upwards of £500,000. An import 
duty of 3d. per pound prior to 1907 on raisins is said to have given such a 
stimulus to the production cf the fruit in the Commonwealth that production 
rapidly overtook the Gammon wealth’s demand. In a similar manner an 
increase in the duty of currants to 3d. had resulted in a surplus for export 
having been produced. Before then half the AustraUan requirements were 
imported. 

Co-operation. 

“ A successful scheme of co-operation among the dried fruits producers 
of Mildura, in Victoria, and Renmark and Angastou, in South Australia, 
had resulted in an increase of production and a steady reduction of prices 
to retailers. There were also better methods of production, and the quality 
had improved. Wholesale fruits should therefore reach the consumer at a 
moderate price on the basis of the prices charged by the' growers and whole¬ 
sale merchants. The wholesale merchants paid 4^1. per pound for Three 
Crown currants, and sold them to the retailers for 4id. These prices, operated 
under the co-operative list, returned a reasonable profit to the growers, and 
proved that the protection at present afforded was necessary to ensure the 
stability of the industry. No undue advantage of the tariff was taken by 
the association of growers. Reference is made to the inadequate railway- 
service, and the opinion is expressed that a more speedy service and special 
fruit trains would lead to considerable advancement in the prosperity of 
Mildura and similarly situated settlements. 
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Work of Commission. 

“ The statements in the majority report of the events which, it was alleged, 
were largely responsible for the appointment of the Commission were, in 
the opinion of the minority, an unnecessary interpolation, did not serve 
the purpose of the inquiry, and partook more of the character of a political 
party manifesto than an official document. No direct evidence was furnished 
to the Commission that there was any opposition to the prosecution of its 
inquiries. On the contrary, the support received from associations and 
others in Tasmania and other States should be acknowledged. One witness 
only, Mr. W. D. Peacock, acting on legal advice, declined to reply to certain 
questions, and claimed that the inquiry into jam manufacturing was beyond 
the scope of the Commission. His contention was subsequently upheld by 
the Commonwealth Crown Department, hi no other instance did any one 
refuse to answer questions, or fail to produce a document when required. 
The case cited in the majority report- was based on hearsay and not on direct 
evidence, and was rebutted by an equally r<‘putable witness, Mr. W. Cuthbert, 
orchardist, of Franklin, Tasmania. 

Question of Combine, 

“ It was found by the minority of the Commission that the fruit trade 
of Tasmania was handled by certain firms who worked in conjunction in 
order to secure economy and efficiency in administration. By their united 
efforts they had b(Hm enabled to make large contracts over a specified period 
with various shipping companies, with the result that the export freight 
on fruit was lower from Tasmania than from any other State. W^ith reference 
to the statement in the majority report in regard to Heniy Jones Co¬ 
operative, Limited, and Heniy Jones and W. I). Peacock & Co., shipping 
agents and jam manufacturers, of Tasmania, Messrs. Sampson and Thomson 
state that how far financial influence was exercised by one firm over 
another they were not competent to say, as their powers of inquiry did 
not extend to jam manufacturing. The position was that the Tasmanian 
agency firms referred to, whatever might be their financial relations to other 
firms, had reduced the agency charge and the cost of shipment of fruit below 
those which ruled on the mainland. The minority report express(\s disagree¬ 
ment with the statement made in the majority report, that heavy rates of 
interest were charged for orchard requisites. Its inquiry discloses that 
ordinar}'' bank rates were charged on loans, and that advances on account 
of fruit were made free of interest from the time that the fruit was received 
as security. The minority were unable to find that the growers suffered 
any disability in the purchase of their orchard requisites. 

Advantages which it was claimed in the majority report would accrue 
to growers under Government departments were stated by the minority to 
be purely problematical, as there was no evidence to substantiate such claims. 
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In support of this contention, the evidence is quoted of Mr. Pope (Manager 
of the State Department of South Australia) that the minimum charges 
made by his department were 4s. Ifd., and the evidence of Henry Jones 
showed that the Tasmanian charges were 3s. lid. Notwithstanding the 
higher charges made, the South Australian dtjpartment showed a heavy 
deficiency. 

“ It was found by Messrs. Thomson and Sampson that there is ample soopi? 
for irrigation by individual effort, apart from the larger State-owned schemes* 
Satisfaction is expressed at the action taken by the Department of Trade 
and Customs in communicating with the various State Goveniments in 
dealing with the previous recommendations.” 


DECIDUOUS TREE PLANTING. 


[By W. R. Lewis, Hon. Secretary Berri Agricultural Bureau.] 

The following paper on the planting of deciduous trees was read by Mr* 
W. R. Lewis, Hon. Secretary of the Berri Branch of the Agricultural Bureau,, 
at a meeting held on May 9th :— 

The planting season will shortly be upon us, and it may be that a few hinta 
bearing upon the subject of preparation of land and planting of trees may 
cause intending planters to think well over the matter, not only as to what 
they shall plant, but how, when, and where. In the first place we must 
conclude that the land has been well cleared, the roots got out, and, where 
needed, graded. This is very important, as if the land is badly graded there 
will always be. a difficulty in irrigating that will not only add to the cost of 
watering, but will injure the orchard, as some trees will get too much water 
and some not sufficient. To grade easily one must have had clearing welt 
done; it is not conducive to gqod work to be constantly hitting roots with 
the buckscraper. The same applies to ploughing, which also must be well 
done; the deeper the better. The firmer the surface soil, the greater the 
need to plough deeply. On loose sandy soil where the roots will have no¬ 
difficulty in going down, deep ploughing is not of such vital importance, li 
is, of course, better to plough even sandy loose soil wdl, and give the sun and 
air a chance to act upon it. When the soil is hard and the subsoil firm, every 
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effort should be made to loosen it deeply and thoroughly to the depth the 
trees require to be planted ; deeper if practicable. Where the soil is really 
hard use gypsum. As this is somewhat expensive give a good dressing around 
where each tree will be planted, and allow the remaining portion to wait. It 
is very little use planting on the hard clay patches, such as we have on the 
eastern part of this settlement, until one can, by some means, loosen up the 
soil. Lime, stable manure, leaf mould all help, but none of them are equal 
to a good application of gypsum. The land can be worked cheaper and 
better before planting than afterwards, so, if possible, do all this work before 
pegging out for the trees. Ploughing strips of land for planting is only 
allowable when time will not permit of any other method. 

When the land is well ploughed and worked down, if the orchardist has had 
no experience he should get someone who has to lay out the orchard. Whether 
one adopts the square or septuple plan is not, to my mind, a matter of great 
importance. I personally favor the square, as I think it gives more room 
and convenience in cultivating, and if the trees are planted 20ft. apart when 
they are in full bearing they will be taking as much from every acre as one can 
reasonably expect. If one plants thickly oni) will have to manure heavily, 
and the sun’s beneficial action on the soil and plants will be to a degree 
checked. If the double pegs are used planting will be simplified, as it will 
be necessary only to drop the planting board into position, and the cut in 
the centre of the board will give, not only the line of the trees, but the groxmd 
level at the same time. If the tree is held to the board at about the same 
level as it stood in the nursery, when the hole is filled in the tree should be in 
line, and at the proper depth. This is more important with citrus than 
deciduous trees, but is worth observing in all. There is nothing to be gained 
by deep planting. Holes large enough to allow of the roots spreading should 
be quite sufficient. The ground around the holes should be loose enough 
for the young roots to penetrate. Cut back the young trees to form a low 
crown ; this will later on be found an advantage, as in gathering a crop one 
man will pick from the ground probably as much as three men on stepladders. 
When it comes to spraying and fumigating there is a great advantage in having 
^rly low trees. Reserve the befit land, rich sandy loam well drained, for citrus 
"trees. Good land is also required by peaches, and they must have good drainage; 
anything approaching seepage will soon min peach trees. In this respect they 
are less hardy than apricots; but these also require good drainage, but do 
fairly well in soils* not quite so rich. Sultanas will stand a fair amount of 
moisture, almost amounting to seepage; but, like all other fruits, will do 
better if the land is in perfect order. Experience has proved that the sultana 
will stand more salt than any other fmit-bearing tree or vine. Prunes seem 
to do best on the heavier soils, and may be planted in the lower situations. 
Apples, idso, do well on the fairly heavy river lands, in fact, the best apple 
trees I know in Renmark, trees that ^ve borne regular and heavy crops for 
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years past, are in a soil that can only be described as a heavy clay. Pears will 
also grow on heavy soils, and even on lands bordering on seepage. Trim the 
roots before planting, to remove all damaged wood and bruised bark, as the 
young roots start better from around cleanly cut surfaces than they do from 
a bruised and damaged one. Spread the roots evenly, with, for preference, 
a downward tendency at the extremities, and press the soil firmly. If one 
can apply water to the trees when planting or soon after, it will set the earth 
around the roots better than can be done by any other means. 

Certain classes of trees thrive best on certain soils ; one may do best in light 
sandy soil, another in loam of a light nature, a third may do best in a heavy 
soil, and some trees thrive in heavy clays when once established. It is, 
therefore, advisable to carefully study the nature of the land, the class of 
soil, drainage, &c., and then plant the trees most likely to succeed in each 
particular. Quinces are, of course, only saleable locally, so cannot be 
planted to any extent, but a tree or two may be planted in a wet low 
situation, on the edge of the waterhole say, and will be found to thrive and 
bear well. Almonds should have the driest positions, and will thrive on 
somewhat indifferent soil, and, with a little assistance in the matter of irriga¬ 
tion, should be profitable. Walnuts seem to do best on a fairly dry soil 
having good drainage, and, I think, this variety of nut should have a fairly 
good future before it on these Murray lands. Care should be taken to plant a 
variety that will stand our hot spells, as the English walnut suffers at such 
times. The French walnut has the reputation of standing heat very well. 



Orchard. Near Glare. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BARLEY IN ENGLAND. 


[Report by Trade Commissioner.] 

A few months back, at the instance of Mr. Geo. R. Laffer, M.P., the Director 
of Agriculture secured some fair average samples of barley from four parts 
of the Stat<^ These were forwarded by the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. 
Pascoe, M.L.C.) to the Trade Commissioner in London for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether a profitable market existed or was likely to occur there. The 
then Trade Commissioner, Mr. A. B. M. Norton, subsequently forwarded the 
following report :— 

“ Unlike wheat and oats, for which there is a demand all the year round, 
barley is a seasonabhi article, and is only required during the malting season. 
The season in the United Kingdom commtmces early in Septembc^r and ends 
in May, accordingly any baih^y arriving in this countiy between seasons has 
to be held in store imtil the season opens. Due to my connection with 
the Brewers’ Exhibition, I am personally acquainted with most of the leading 
barley merchants in the United Kingdom. Inuiiediately I received the post 
samples, I submitted small samph^s to a f«‘W of the best firms, with the follow¬ 
ing results :— 

“ Smnqile No, 1 : Barley^ South-East. —Shows the finest quabty, and would 
probably realise 32s. to SSs.per quaiter (4481bs. =* 4s. to 4s. 9d. per bushel). 

“ Sample No. 2 : Barley, South. —^This sample is from Is. to 2s. per quarter 
(IJd. to 3d. per bushel) inferior to No. 1 sample, and shows the presence of 
weevil, wliich would necessarily lessen the value if the bulk were similar. 

“ Sample No. 3 : Barley, Kangaroo Island. —Is inferior to the other two 
samples of Chevalier type, and should be worth from 28s. to 34s. (3s. 6d. to 
48. 3d. XM*r bushel). 

“ Sample No. 4 : Barley, Lcnmr North. —^Tliis is usually describt'd as “ brew¬ 
ing barley,’’ and would come into competition with shipments from the 
Pacific Coast and the Mediterranean, and would necessarily depend on the 
supplies obtainable from these sources and their relative prices. Taking an 
average season, however, this sample would sell at from 268. to 308. per quarter 
(38. 3d. to 38. 9d. per bushel). 

“The prices mentioned are landed terms. If you estimate the cost of 
landing and storage at Is. per quarter, or l|d. per bushel, it will give 
approximately the c.i.f. value. In regard to the first three samples, the 
prices will, to a very great extent, depend upon the English harvest; that is 
to say, if the English harvest is a favorable one then the lower prices will 
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obtain ; but if the English harvest is a poor one, there is the probability of 
obtaining the higher prices. I could, of course, keep you well posted with 
the latter information when the harvest results in this country are known. 

Harvesting. 

“ No, 1 : South-East .—^This sample is well harvested, and there are few 
seasons in which such quality would fail to realise 358. per quarter (4s. 4jd. 
per bushel) landed terms. 

“ JVo. 2: South .—^This sample has been‘badly managed, being very broken 
at the ends in thrashing, which lessens its value considerably. 

“ No. 3 Samj)le .—^The above remarks will apply in a lesser degree. 

“ No. 4 Barley .—^This sample appears te be well managed, and not injured 
in any way in thrashing. 

“ The defects mentioned are easily remedied, and it would be well to point 
out to the producers the danger of thrashing barley too closely, so as to prevent 
injury to the grain, which, if broken at the ends, results in the broken grains 
becoming mouldy when the barley is on the malting floors. Generally 
speaking, all the samples are useful quality, and would always find a market 
in the United Kingdom ; but, as previously stated, values are governed 
mainly by the nature and condition of the English market. If it is decided 
to send any trial shipments, I would strongl;^ recommend that they be sent 
direct to Bristol, as this is, without doubt, the best port in the United Bangdom 
for barley.’’ 


PEACH LEAF CURL FUNGUS. 


{Exoascus deformanSf Fuckl.) 


FURTHER TESTS WITH FUNGICIDES. 

By Geo. Qvinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

These trials were begun at the Government Experiment Orchard at Black¬ 
wood in 1910, continued in 1912, and repeated in 1913. The respective 
results for the two first-named years’ work were published in the Journal 
of Agriculture for August, 1911 and 1913. The trials were not begun because 
effective—i.c., commercially effective—^remedies were not known for the 
prevention of this fungus, but in an endeavor to ascertain which of those 
put forward were the most consistently effective and economical, and to place 
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any knowledge gained from these investigations upon a more exact basis 
than had existed hitherto. Since commencing this work several new fungi¬ 
cides have been brought forward, and these have been included. Until last 
season those under trial consisted of— 

Bordeaux mixture, Burgundy mixture (copper-soda), Woburn Bordeaux 
mixture, Bickford’s Bordeaux powder, lime sulphur compound, copper 
sulphate solution. 

These were used in the following proportions :— 


Bordeaux Mixture. 

lib. coppor sulphate (bluestone), expressed in commercial quantities. tlbs. 

Jib. quicklime, expressed in commercial quantities . 3lbs. 

lOgalls. of water, expressed in commercial quantities.. 4(»galls. 

Burgundy Mixture {flapper• boda). 

lib. coppor sulphate, equalling . 41 bs. 

lib. 14ox8. carbonate of soda (crystals), equalling. 7 Jibs. 

lUgalls. water, equa ling . . 40gallB. 

Btckford's Bordeaux Powder. 

lox. Bordeaux powder, equalling. . lib. 

S jgalls. water, equalling. . 50gall8. 

Coppet Sulphate Solution. 

4oxs. copper sulphate, equalling. lib. 

lOgalls. water, equalling . 4Ugalls. 

Lime Sulphur Compound. 

Slbs. flowers of sulphur, equalling..'.. lolbs. 

311)8. quicklime, equalling .. ISlbs. 

lOgalls. water... . .. SOgalls. 

Wohurn Bordeaux Mixture. 


lOJozs. copper sulphate, equalling. Gibs 6jozs. 

Dissolved in Igall. water, equalling . lOgalls. water. 

5oz8. quicklime, to make 9galls. clear liniewatcr, equalling .. 31bs quicklime, making 

OOgalls. clear lime- 
water, 

Li the preparation of these spraying compounds the usual methods were 
followed ; the bluestone for the Bord(‘aux and Burgundy mixtures being 
dissolved in small volumes of water in one vessel ajid the limtj and soda in 
others. They wt‘re each diluted with more water befoR> the blending was 
entered upon. The Bordeaux }>ownler was liquified in a small vessel of vrater 
before being stirred into the spray pump tank. Tht‘ copper sulphate solution 
needs no explanation, but the strength used scarcely dyes the water the 
characteristic blue color of this salt. The lime sulphur compound was made 
in the usual manner by boiling the two ingredients together, the formula 
followed being one published by the Department of Agriculture in a 
neighboring State, The Woburn Bonieaux nuxture differs from the standard 
form in common use here, in so far that the excess of lime contained in milk 
of lime is avoided by using clear limewater until drops of a solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide fail to give any visible reaction in the shape of a 
brownish discoloration. Mr. Savage, the orchardist, who carried out these 
trials with his usual carefulness for detail, when commenting on this formula, 
states—“ When using Sozs. of quicklime to lOgalls. of water, llgalls. of clear 
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lime water were required to neutralise the solution of copper sulphate. A 
week later 12galls. of clear limewater were needed to effect the neutralisation 
of the same quantity of bluestone solution, even when 7ozs. of quicklime 
were used.’’ This may be due to the variable quality of the quicklimes, 
either owing to the proportion of actual lime (calcium oxide) present originally 
varying, or the reversion of a percentage of it again to the carbonate through 
exposure. We are assured, however, by analysts that the samples of com¬ 
mercial quicklimes upon the local market are extremely variable in their 
essential constituent. 

The trees used in these tests consist of a block of the variety Elberta, 
known to be notoriously susceptible to the attacks of the curl leaf fungus. 
They are now evenly-grown open-centred trees in good bearing, having 
reached a size favored by commercial peach growers in the non-irrigated 
portions of tliis State. 

The spraying began on August 12th, whilst the buds were as yet apparently 
quite dormant. On this date the first application was made to those treated 
with the Bordeaux powder and the lime sulphur compound. Those trees 
receiving all of the other fungicides were first sprayed on the following day, 
viz., August 13tb. The second spraying for those designed to receive more 
than one was applied on August 19th to the Woburn Bordeaux, Bordeaux 
jx)wder, and lime sulphur rows ; but rain setting in arid unsuitable weather 
prevailing, the second spraying could not be given to the copper sulphate 
solution, Burgimdy and Bordeaux tests, until August 23rd. This is one of 
the unforeseen and unavoidable circumstances which may arise and prevent 
the possibility of instituting an exact comparison between field experiments. 
In this case, however, the proportion between the diseased leaves on those 
rows sprayed before and after the delay through rain does not indicate any 
definite advantage or disadvantage arising therefrom. 

One striking fact indicated by every fimgicide tested in these trials is the 
necessity for two sprayings being given each season to secure the repression 
of this fungus in localities possessing a similar set of climatic conditions to 
those prevailing at Blackwood. 

Another fact which each succeeding season’s growth has accentuated is 
that dressings of ferrous sulphate applied to the soil, .such as have been used 
by us in these trials, are quite valueless ip assisting the i)each trees to resist 
the attacks of the curl leaf fungus. Although the proportion of diseased 
to healthy leaves carried by the trees whose roots have been thus top-dressed 
has not been calculated, the rising figures given of the diseased leaves for 
1910, 1912, and 1913 would appear to indicate the attack of the fungus is 
increasing in its virulence on these particular trees. 

The Bordeaux and Burgimdy mixtures, the Bordeaux powder, and the 
copper sulphate solution have now been tested over a period of three reasons/ 
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and the table indicating their comparative protective powers, in the shape 
of the average number of diseased leaves borne per tree per year, is given 
herein. This table bears out the consistently good work attributable to the 
Burgundy or copper soda compound ; and indeed one spraying with this has 
exceeded in value two sprayings of all other compounds or mixtures excepting 
the standard Bordeaux. Although only under trial as yet, for a single season 
the hme sulphur compound is distinctly promising as a means of preventing 
the ravages of this fungus. 

Table Showing Detailed Results of Tests in 1913. 


Test. Troe. 


Spray (U)iiipouud Unctl. 


Copp<^r sulphak; solution 


Bu I’gu n cl y lui xt.u re 


Bordeaux mixture 


I Woburn Bordeaux mixture; 


Bickford' 


's Bordeaux Powder. 


Lime sulphur 


Sulphate of iron applied to the 
soil (Rb.).. 


Datevs of 
Spraying. 


Aug. 13, 23 
August 13 
Aug. 13, 23 
August 13 
Aug. 13, 23 
August 13 
Aug. 13, 19 
August 13 
Aug. 12, 19 
AugiiHt 12 
Aug. 12, 19 
August 12 

44 

August 12 


Diseased Leaves | 
colleelcd from 
each Tr<‘e on 
Oet. 24th, 

Dee. 2nd. 


Total. 
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Summary of Tests in 1013 Comparing Results of One and Two 

Sprayings. 

3 trees sprayed twice with Burgundy mixture yielded 33 diseased leaves. 


3 


“ Bnrdeatlx “ “ 

77 

3 


“ Lime sulphur “ “ 

80 

3 


“ Wobiini Bordeaux “ 

mix'tun* 

143 

3 

4 ( 

“ Bickfor»rs Bordeaux “ 

powder 

98(3 

3 

44 

Coppc*r sulphate 
solution 

050 

3 


once with Lime sulphur “ 

85 

3 


“ Burtrundy mixture ‘‘ 

90 

3 


Bordeaux “ ‘‘ 

332 

3 


“ Wolnirn liordeaux “ 

tnixture 

401 

3 


‘‘ (V)p[X^r sulphate “ 

solution 

1,521 

3 


“ Bickford’s Bordeaux “ 

powd(?r 

2,278 

3 trees dresseni 
(^Ib. eaeh) 

over roots with sulj)hat<‘ of iron “ 

10,871 


Summary of Three Years Trials. 


Spray Compound. 



Number of 
Trees Sprayed. 




I 

Number of i Averajre Number 

DiseaHod Leaves. Diseased Leaves per Tree. 


Bordeaux Mixture 

2 

1910. 

6 

1912 

6 

1913. 

1910. 

14 

1912. 

18 

1913. 

77 

1910. 

2-33 

1912. 

3*00 

1913. 

26*66 

Burgundy Mixture 

2 

6 

G 

3 

0 

4 

33 

0 

0*6 

11*00 

Woburn Bordeaux 
Mixture . 

2 


6 

3 

- 

20 

42 


3*33 

47-33 

Bickford’s Bor¬ 
deaux Powder.. 

2 

6* 

6 

3 

0 

36 

286 

0 

6 00 

95-83 

Lime Sulphur.... 

2 


— 

3 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

26*66 

Copper Sulphate 
Solution. 

2 



3 



660 



216-66 

Bordeaux Mixture 

1 

3 

3 

3 

10 

227 

3:i2 . 

3-33 

75*66 

110*66 

Burgundy Mixture 

1 

3 

3 

3 

0 

34 

90 

0 1 

11*33 

30-00 

Woburn Bordeaux 
Mixture . 

1 

! _ 

3 

3 


911 

! 401 


303 66 

133*66 

Bickford’s Bor¬ 
deaux Powder.. 

1 

3* 

3 

3 

168 

14 

2278 

52-66 

4*66 

769*33 

Lime Sulphur ... 

1 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

85 

— 

— 

28*33 

Copper Sulphate 
Solution . 

1 

9 

9 

3 

17 

1297 

1521 

1*77 

144-11 

6u7*00 

Iron Sulphate dug 
into soil henetth 
tree (^Ib.per tree) i 

— 

3 

\ 3 

i 

3 

325 

5907 

10861 

108*33 

1969*00 

3620*33 


This Qompoand was used in the paste form in 1010. 
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Table Showing Comparative Protective Powers of Spray Compounds 

Tested. 


1 

Spray Compou i id. 

1 

Number 
of j 

Sprayings 
each Year. 

1 

Number 
of Years 
Tested. 

Average Number 
of Diseased 
Leaves per 1’ree 
per Year. 

Burgundy mixture. 

2 ^ 

3 1 

3(58 

Bnrdeaux mixture . 

2 

■ ^ I 

10-33 

Burgundy mixture. 

1 

3 ! 

13-77 

Lime sulphur . 

2 

1 

2(i-(5(> 

Lime sulphur . 

1 

1 

28-33 

Borde*aux mixture . j 

1 

3 

03-21 

Wnhurn Bordeaux mixture. 

2 

2 

81-00 

Bickford’s Bordeaux powder. 

2 

3* 

107-33 

(’opfH^r sulphate solution . 

i 2 

1 

210-00 

Copper sulphate solution . 

i 1 

3 

217-02 

Wohurn Bordeaux mixture. 

! 1 

2 

218-00 

Bickford’s Bordeaux ])owdi‘r. 

1 1 

3 

272-21 

Iron sulphate dug into soil (Jlh. ]X‘r tree) .. 

i 

1 

3 

1,899-11 


* This (•()m])<)und was used in the paste form in 1910. 


Table Showtno Minimum and Maximum Temperatures and Rainfall 
FROM August 13th to December 2ni), 1913, whilst the TestwS 
WERE IN Progress at Blackwood. 


Week Ending— 

Mean Tem|X?ratures 
(Average). 

Soil j jj, I 

(20in. deep).! ‘ 

Rainfall. 


Min. ; 

' Max, 1 

Min. 

Max. 

In. 

August 19.. 

53 : 

55 

40 

(52 

•15 

20. 

53 

56 

39 

58 

1-74 

September 2... 

54 j 

57 

38 

59 

-23 

9. 

55 i 

58 

42 

62 

•64 

10. 

58 ' 

60 

46 

62 

•81 

23. 

57 i 

60 ! 

43 

61 

1*32 

30. 

55 

59 ! 

41 

59 

1-08 

(.)etoV)or 7. 

00 

i 65 j 

46 

73 

— 

U . 

65 

68 ; 

49 

76 

•41 

21. 

01 

64 ; 

47 

66 

•24 

28. 

64 

68 I 

54 

72 ! 

1-78 

November 4... 

03 i 

67 

42 

63 i 

•19 

11. 

64 

60 

! 48 

71 

•55 

18.. 

66 : 

72 

48 

69 

1 ■ — 

25. 

68 ' 

72 

50 

69 

•48 

December 2. 

72 

82 

53 

90 

9-62 
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THE MEDICINE SHELF. 


[By F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.8., Veterinary Lecturer.] 

From time to time inquiries come in from farmers isolated in the back 
blocks as to what medicines should be kept on hand for emergency use, so 
that a few pages may be usefully devoted to naming those which have been 
found to be generally useful and fairly safe to administer. 

First, we will give a list, with the quantity suggested to be kept, and then 
a brief description of their uses. The doses will be for an adult horse, and 
should be reduced to half for a three-year-old or a quarter for a yearling or 
under. For cattle half as much again as for a horse, with similar reductions 
for age. For sheep, a quarter of the cattle dose. For pigs, according to age 
and size. 

List of Drugs. 

Aconite, tincture, loz.; alcohol, methylated spirit, or gin, Iqt.; ammonia, 
ordinaiy household, |pt.; ammonia, carbonate or rock, loz.; antimony 
tartrate, Jib.; arnica tincture, loz.; arsenic, Fowler's solution, lib.; bella¬ 
donna, tincture, loz.; benzine, Ipt.; boracic acid, Hb.; calendula, tincture, 
loz.; camphor, Jib.; charcoal, 11b.; chloral hydrate, loz.; copper sulphate 
(bluestone), 11b.; eucalyptus oil, loz.; iron phosphate, syrup, lib.; glycer¬ 
ine, lib.; iodine, resub. (pure), |oz.; oil, raw linseed, olive, and castor, 
each Ipt.; magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts), 141b8.; peppermint essence, 
loz.; nux vomica, tincture, loz.; nitrate of potash (saltpetre), 4oz8.; per¬ 
manganate of potash (sometimes called Condy's crystals), loz.; soap, hard 
and soft, each 11b.; soda bicarbonate (baking), lib.; soda (washing), lib.; 
soda, hyposulphite (photographer's hypo.), Ub.; sulphur, flowers of, 11b.; 
tar, Stockholm, 11b,; turpentine, Ipt.; treacle or honey, lib. 

The drugs in this list do not by any means form a complete medicine chest, 
but they are sufficient to afford ready first aid help to an animal; and it is 
better to have a few tilings handy, and know how to use them, than to have 
a drug store without the knowledge. 

Uses of the Drugs. 

ACONITE.—^Dose, 10 to 15 drops. Small doses such as these will be 
found more efficacious than larger ones, and may be given at the onset of any 
disease likely to lead on to inflammation, such as colic or cough ; a dose 
three times a day is, as a rule, sufficient; but if the pain is acute, the pulse 
very small and quick, then a dose may be given as frequently as once an 
hour, mixed with a little honey, and put on the tongue or teeth. In chronic 
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conditions such as laminitis and founder, a dose morning and evening suffices ; 
but should be continued for a month or so. One part of tr. aconite to 10 of 
glycerine forms a very useful liniment to a part that is acutely painful. 

ALCOHOL.—Dose, a teacupful to half a pint. It is useful when there 
is exhaustion ; also, mixed with soothing things like peppermint, stimulates 
organs like the bowels and kidneys. It also reduces temperature in fevers, 
especially of a low influenza type. Methylated spirit is cheap, and good 
enough for animals ; but gin or bi-andy or whisky may l)e used instead. 
Where none is obtainable, coffee may well be substituted, a quarter pint to 
a pint, given ground and all. Methylated spirit is an excellent dressing for 
wounds, especially as a solvent for arnica, iodine, and so forth. Where cooling 
applications are wanted, such as for sprained tendons, it is one of the best, 
mixed with water half and half. 

AMMONIA.—^Dose, one teaspoonful mixed with honey or cold water is an 
excellent stimulant in prostration. In colic or stoppage of the water, it may 
be repeated if necessary every twenty minutes. A tcaspoonful of the rock 
ammonia with honey is very useful in colds, coughs, &c. Equal parts of 
ammonia, olive oil, and turjxmtine make an excellent embrocation. The 
fumes of ammonia are also a good disinfectant. 

ANTIMONY TARTRATE (tartar emetic).—^Dose for fevers, one flat 
teaspoonful ; for worms, one heaped teaspoonful ; to make a dog sick, a pinch 
in a little warm water. Useful twice a day in low fevers, such as influenza, 
especially if there is a rash about the lips. For blood and other worms, it is 
given daily for some days alone or mixed with drugs, such as santonine or iron. 
It or black antimony generally forms part of condition powders. 

ARNICA, Tincture.—^Dose, internally 10-15 drops with honey ; exU^rnally, 
1-20 methylated spirits or water. Internally in cases of bleeding, as after 
foahng; externally for strains, bruises, &c., and very useful as a dressing 
after castration. 

ARSENIC (Fowler’s solution.)—^Dose for worms, two tablespoonfuls ; tonic, 
one tablespoonful; to reduce fever, one teaspoonful. 

Arsenic is a drug that cannot be played with, and Fowler’s solution is a 
ready means for accurate dosage, hence it is recommended ; its name is not 
connected with a well-known South Australian firm, but derived from its 
inventor. 

For bloodworms, two tablespoons once daily for a fortnight, then stop for 
a fortnight, and repeat fpr second fortnight; in severe cases it is well to give 
a teaspoonful (about 30 grains) of sulphate of quinine as well; both drugs will 
be taken in food. In lo^ lingering fevers, such as strangles, influenza, Ac., 
arsenic has a better effect than aconite, and a teaspoonful of this preparation 
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can be given two or three times a day. When an animal is recovering only 
slowly from any disease a tablespoonful one or twice a day for some days will 
act as a tonic. If arsenic is to be used as a caustic to a large gland or similar 
condition, a paste may bt^ made of an arsenical dip, such as Cooper’s ; but 
great care must be used when applying sucli, as absorption may occur and 
poisoning result. 

One of the best antidotes for arsenic is large quantities of water from the 
trough the smith tempers iron in. 

BELIADONNA, Tincture.—Dose, 10-15 drops. Used similarly to aconite ; 
but in cases of congestion, when the pulse is full and the eyelids dark-colored, 
also for sore throat, milk troubles, and scouring from bihous diarrhoea. 
Externally, 1-10 in glycerine to painful uddem and similar painful swellings. 

BENZINE.—One tablespoonful in water as a stimulant; in oil for worms. 
Externally (pure), an excellent wound dn'ssing, especially for sluggish con¬ 
ditions, such as fistula, quittor, &c. The purse may be wi]x>d with it before 
castration ; 1-5 oil for mange, &;c. 

BOR AGIO ACID.—One of the best dry dressings for all kinds of wounds ; 
mixed seven parts with one part sulphur is quite as good for animals as 
iodoform, and very much cheaper; one to four glycerine makes a good 
ointment. For want of anything better a heaped teaspoonful may be given 
in windy colic or to a bloated cow. 

CALENDULA, Tincture.—One to 20 methylated spirit externally to cut 
wounds or sluggish healers, such as broken knees. Also for damage in foaling 
and the like. 

CAMPHOR.—^Dose, a flat teaspoonful with honey two or three times daily 
for cough, sore throat, &c., similarly for water troubles, especially pizzle 
disease in wethers, for which dose is a pinch. Externally, 1-4 glycerine or 
lard forms veiy soothing ointment, especially for recent cracked heels. 

CHARCOAL.—Dose, two or three heaped tablespoonfuls for windy colic, 
bloating, &c.; one tablespoonful twice daily in food for earth or dung eating, 
indigestion, &c. Externally, 1-4 glycerine is a good wound dressing for broken 
knees, &c. Antidote for many poisons, such as arsenic, phosphorus. 

CHLORAL HYDRATE.—^Dose, loz. Allays pain, ^ven in half pint water, 
or with honey as ball, or injected as enema with water or milk for severe colic, 
or foaling pains, or to allay spasms in diseases like lockjaw or fits. Should not 
be repeated under six or eight hours. 

COPPER, SULPHATE (Bluestone).—^Dose, flat teaspoonful once or twice 
daily in food, as tonic or for worms ; often given as pickled wheat. Externally, 
a solution is healing and astringent; used for proud flesh, fly blow, &c.; 
1-2 glycerine caustic for proud flesh. Used pickling strength, half to 2 per cent 
is useful as a general disinfectant. 
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EUCALYPTUS OIL.—^Dose, 10-16 drops with honey for coughs, colds, sore 
throat, colic, water trouble. This small dose is far more efiective than the 
large doses generally given, which are anything but safe, and often set up 
serious trouble. For steaming for colds, strangles, &c., one teaspoonful is 
quite enough. Externally, 1-20 methylated spirits or 1-10 glycerine for 
sprains, wounds, &c. 

IRON PHOSPHATE, Syrup (Parrish’s Food).—^Do8<^, one or two table¬ 
spoonfuls with honey or plain. A good general tonic, and specially useful in 
chronic cases of dry bible ; may l)e given two or three times a day for a week 
Or two ; also recommended after diseases like strangles as a pick-me-up. 

GLYCERINE.—^Dose, one tablespoonful, plain or with other drugs, such as 
belladonna or tar, for coughs, colds, &c. Of some use in broken wind. As 
an injection 4ozs. alone or with soapsuds is extremely valuable in all cases 
of stoppage. A very useful vehicle for most drugs, as it can be smeared on 
the tongue. Equally useful to hold them for external application, especially 
for udder troubles. 

IODINE, Pure.—One dram (a,s much as will li(‘ on a shilling) to a pint of 
methylated spirits forms the most useful all-round wound dressing. One 
tablespoonful of this mixture may 1 k» given with honey or glycerine two or 
three times daily in inflammation of ihv. lungs. One part iodine, four parts 
pure carbolic acid form a dressing for lumpy jaw. 

OIL, RAW LINSEED.—^Dose, 1-2 pints. A good general purgative for 
horses or cattle. Dose, 1-2 tablespoonfuls makes a tonic food useful in broken 
wind. 

OIL, OLIVE.—^Dose, similar to linseed ; 20 parts olivr^ oil, four methylated 
spirits, two ammonia, one camphor make an excellent liniment which may also 
be used internally in one or two tablespoon doses for stoppages, coughs, &c, 

OIL, CASTOR.—^Dose, quarter-pint to half-pint, with or without other 
oil, is a useful purge for horse, and, imlike the others, of service in sand. Good 
dressings for wounds, keeps off flies and insects. Useful, with or without 
glycerine, as enema. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE (Epsom Salts).—Best purge for cattle. Dose 
for them, flb.-llb. in warm water, coffee, or beer. A dessertspoonful of 
ground ginger, pepper, or mustard mixed with this lessens the griping. 

For horse, 4ozs. once or twice in mash or water are good laxative ; 2oz8. 
once or twice a day for a few days act similarly ; loz. two or three times a day 
in food, drink, or with honey is one of the best fever medicines possible. 

In lockjaw, get horse to drink as much as possible daily, probably about 
8 o 28. ; 2-4ozs. may be given each Saturday evening in food or drink with 
advantage in most cases. 

D 
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Externally, 4<)Z8. in lialf-pint of water and half-pint methylated spirits form 
cooling lotion for sprains, &c. Epsom salts form the basis of many condition 
powders. 

PEPPERMINT, Essence.—^Dose, 20-25 drops with spirit form one of the 
best remcdi(NS for stoppages, and may be repeated in half an hour if necessary. 
If (essence is not at hand a wineglassful of peppermint cordial may be sub¬ 
stituted, or Jib. strong peppermint lollies crushed up and dissolved. 

NUX vomica, Tincture.—^Dose, 10-15 drops moniing and evening when 
dung and water are not quite vrhat they should be, or alternately with 
ammonia in stoppage, in which case several doses may be given in hourly 
succession. For diy biblc and similar symi)tons, four or five doses a day, 
espcially if (mce or twice a pint of j^east is also given. Alternately with 
charcoal for dung eating ; alternately with camphor when water is dark and 
thick. 

NITRATE OF POTASH (Saltpetre).—^Dose, 1-2 teaspoonfuls. These 
small doses are more effective than the large ones often us('d. Give two or 
three times a day for feverisli conditions, such as coughs, colds, influenza, and 
strangles, or when urine is thick and white and scanty ; 2()zs. to a pint of 
methylated spirits and water form a good cooling lotion for sprains, &c. 

PERMANGANATE OF POTASH.—A good general disinfectant. As 
much as will lie on sixpence to 2galls. of vrarm water makes excellent douche 
after foaling, cleaning, &c. In cases of blood poisoning as much as will lie 
on threepenny i)iece may be given internally ; but not to in-foal mares or 
cows in calf. A pint of a port wine-colored solution may be given for phos¬ 
phorus poisoning. 

As a dressing for wounds this drug is usually used too strong. It should 
not be used witli soap solutions. 

SOAP, Hard or Soft.—Dose, l-2ozs. as a ball or dissolved as suds are most 
useful in cases of stoppage, indigestion, &c. Thick suds externally are good 
dressing for lice, mange, &c., espcially when followed by benzine one part, 
oil five parts. Hot soapsuds are one of the best dressings, used as a fomen¬ 
tation for udder troubles ; 2gall8. Sgalls. of warm soapsuds, with or without 
glycerine, are a good enema, and should always be used in cases of stoppage. 

SODA, BICARBONATE (Baking).—^Dose, one teaspoonful to Jib. The 
small doses once or twice daily in indigestion, dung eating, or stomach worms ; 
l-2ozs., with or without other drugs, in water or spirit for colic, stoppage, 
etc.; Jib. doses in milk or water for overgorging with wheat. A pinch to a 
pint of warm water to swab out a mare before service to ensure foal. As a 
dry dressing for wounds, thrush in the frog, &ic. 
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SODA (Washing).—^May be substituted for baking soda, but is not so 
good ; the doses should be only half the former. A handful of soda in 3galls. 
or 4gall8. of warm water is excellent as an antiseptic for use after foaling, 
cleaning, &c., or for wounds. Dry soda powder may be used on proud flesh 
with advantage, also for thrush, canker, &c. 

SODA HYPOSULPHITE (Photograpliers’ Hypo).—Dose, L2(>zs. Given 
in water for windy colic, bloating, &c, ; loz. twice daily in food or water in 
blood poisoning, strangles, influenza, after foaling, &c. The crystals may 
also be applied to sluggish wounds. 

SULPHUR.—^Dose, loz. in food once daily as preventive for strangles, 
influenza, &c. Twice daily for constipation, indigestion, &c. Dry dressing 
for wounds ; keeps off flies. 

TAR, STOCKHOLM.—-Dose, one dessertsiwonbd. With or without honey 
on tongue or teeth in colic or stoppage, especially in coughs, colds, strangles, 
influenza, &c., when it is of greater use if a rag dipped in tar is wrapped round 
the bit and left in tin? moutli for an liour or two. 

As a general w<uin(l dressing with or without other drugs. With wool or 
pitch foiTus peiinanent bandag<‘in breakdown of tendons, or instead of blister, 
being the more beneficial. 

TURPENTINE. (Ordinary Paintem’ Turps, not S]>irit of Turpcuitiiu*).— 
Dose, 1-2 tablespoons. Alwaifs well dilated with other oil avd kept well shaken 
wp. Useful in colic, stoppage, &c., and for worms, especially the long round 
oru'S ; or, mixed with a cjUuH of warm milk, as an injection forllu* wliipworms 
in the hind(*r gut. As ingredients of linimeids or clone to stimulate skin. 
Good dressing for wounds oi' maggots. 

TREACLE or HONEY in 1-lb. or 2-lb. doses are useful in sand, dry bible, 
etc., and as vehicles for other medicines. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT DRUG 

is cormnonseasr, and should be mixed with any or all the foregoing, for without 
it they will do more, harm than good, and oft('n it will be an effi^ctual sulistitute 
for any of them. 



ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

The following are results of analyses made by the Go\ernment Analyst (Mr. VV. A. Hargreaves, M.A.) of further samples 
of fertilisers taken by inspectors under the Fertilisers Act since the beginning of the year:— 
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VINEYARD AND ORCHARD PRODUCTION, 1913-14. 


INCREASED ACREAGE, DECREASED VINTAGE. 


I'hc Government Statist (Mr. L. 11. Sholl, C.M.G.) has issued the official 
return of yields of the vineyards and orchards of South Australia for the past 
season. The acreage under vines continues to show a steady increase, but in 
comparison with the previous season's output, wdiich was a record, there was a 
considerable falling-off in the yield of grapes and the quantity of wine made. 
The yield of gra])es w as .‘15,487 tons, or 1*63 tons per acre of the vines of bearing 
age, against 42,005 tons or 2*00 tons per acre for the previous season. A total 
of 18,.572 tons were used for winemaking, the quantity of wdne made amounting 
to 2,759,665 gallons, the figures for 1912-13 being 3,974,838 gallons. Of the 
quantity made, probably 1,215,173 gallons will be distilled. Of ciUTants 49,170 
cwts. were dried, being a decrease of 3,()38cwts. Raisins.—Sultanas, 16,508 
cwts. ; decrease, 67cw’ts., all other, 19,040cwts.; increase, 367cwds. 


Statement of Area and Production of ViNEyAitni for the Five 
Seasons, 1909-10 to 1913-14. 


! 

Total 
! Ami 

ScaeoMs. ; (Ikarinir 

' and not 
; HeatinK). 

Grapes (iathertd. 

1 

i 

[ 


lotal. 

Avpi fiftc! 
per Acre; 
of 

Bearing 

Age. 

i 1 

Wine mad.*. 

i Cnrmntsj Raisins 
: Dried. Dried. 

j ^ 

1909- 10 . 

1910- 11 . 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13 . 

1913- 14. 

Average for five seasons . 

.VerPa. 

' 22,441 
! 22,952 
23,986 
25,208 
! 20,208 

Tons. 

31,040 

36,861 

34,591 

42,605 

35,487 

Tons Gallons. 

1*52 2,569,797 i 

1'81 3,470,058 

1- 67 2,921,597 

2- 00 3,974,838 
1*63 , 2,759,665 

I Civts. i 
36,062 i 
40,261 ! 
46,696 ! 
62,208 
j 49,170 

I (’\vt«». 

1 27,808 

1 34,745 
34,651 
36,248 
36,648 

24,169 

36,117 

1-73 1 3,139,191 

44,877 

33,60 0 


Exports of Wine. 

A substantial export trade in wine and brandy made from wine is carried on 
with the other Commonwealth States; but as it is not recorded, the following 
statement is confined to the exports of wine to countries beyond the Common¬ 
wealth. 


! 

i Oversea Exports for Yeaw*- 


Wine. 

; 1009. 

1910. 

1911. 

[ 1912. 

1913. 

Gallons....... 

620,269 

63 ,326 

449,673 

48,414 

685,603 

66,617 

461,414 

63,763 

i i 

427,360 

46,617 

Value ...... 
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For the years 1908 and 1909 (the last two years for which complete inter¬ 
state records are available) the exports to other States were respectively 440,088 
and 525,409 gallons. Since 1909 it is estimated that the inter-Statc exports 
have ranged from 520,000 to 570,000 gallons annually. 

On this estimate the exports oversea and inter-Statc for 1913 were 997,360 
gallons, with an average annually for the last five years of 1,026,178 gallons. 


Value of Production. 

The following statement shows the estimated value of vineyard production 
(grapes for table, currants, raisins, and wine made) for the seasons 1909-10 to 
1913-14 and the percentage of value to total value of all crops, and the average 
value per acre of vines of bearing age. 



1 

1 Value of Vinej ard Production. 

Seasons, 

Total Value. 

! 


i PererntHpro to 

1 Total Value of 

1 ! all Crops. 

Value Yield per 
Acre of Vines 
of Hearing’ Ag^c. 


£ 

i £ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

.V. d. 

1909-10 . 

. ; 319,580 

1 4 

6 

7 

15 

14 0 

19i0-ll . 

. 455,-291 

fy 

8 

4 

20 

19 2 

1911-12 . 

. 420,841 

i 5 

14 

1 

20 

12 4 

1912-13 . 

. 544,232 

6 

17 

8 

25 

9 9 

1913-14 . 

. 431,580 

6 

19 

0 

19 

17 1 

Average five seasona. 

. 435,605 

1 ^ 

0 

9 

i 

20 

16 8 


ORCHARDS. 

Acreaoe. 

The area under fruit culture has been steadily increasing during the last five 
years. The latest returns show that 24,425 acres are devoted to this purpose. 
Of this acreage the trees which have reached bearing age account for 17,315 
acres; and the trees which have not yet reached beaming age, 7,110 acres. ^ 


Production. 

In addition to the fruits mentioned below, considerable quantities of figs, 
quinces, raspberries, strawberries, and other beny and bush fruit? are produced, 
also almonds, walnuts, and olives. 


Seasons and Quantities of Fruit Produced. 


Kindi. 



1009-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1 1913-14. 

Apricots . 

Bushelr. 

123,517 

Buihelf. 

145,213 

Bushels. 

166,932 

Bushels. 

116,366 , 

Bushelp. 

144,962 

Apples... 

587,130 

476,904 

583,860 

448,468 

450,240 

Pears. 

69,469 

80,868 

81,644 

91,533 1 

86,852 

Cherries. 

62,277 

45,085 

42,607 ' 

28,313 

53,270 

Plums. 

115,956 

94,217 

106,768 i 

83,053 

93,173 

Oranges..... 

152,416 

153,464 

220,988 1 
47,176! 

137,031 

; 139,952 

Lemons. 

39,437 

44,799 

31,515 

72,609 

28,936 

Peaches and Nectarines. . .... 

62,746 

I 

59,406 

80,316 

i 

92,146 

1 
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Dkiei) Fbuits. 

The quantity of the different kinds of fruit dried for each of the last five 
seasons is as follows :— 



Quantities of Different Kinds of Fruits Dried. 

_ ^ 

Seasons. 







Apricots 

Apples. 

Fears. 

Peaches. 

Plums and 
Prunes. 


Cwte. 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1909-10. 

5,309 

1,694 

435 

880 

1,628 

1910.11. 1 

6,856 

1,160 

260 

917 

836 

1911-12. 

6,342 

818 

400 

1,361. 

1,614 

1912-13. 

3,908 

1,208 

660 

1,180 

592 

1913-14 . 

6,696 

1,164 

462 

2,466 

1,931 

Average five seasons. 

5,422 

1,209 

421 

1,359 

1,800 

. .. 

. . 



. — 



Value of Pkoduction. 

The estimated products of the orchards and gardens for each of the last five 
seasons, the percentage of such value to the total value of all crops, and the 
average value per acre of trees of bearing age, is as follows:— 

i 

I Value of Oi'chard and Garden Production. 


Seasons. 

1 

I Total for Stale. 

Percentage to Value | 
of all Crops. 

Value Yield per 
Acre of Trees of 
Bearing Age. 

1 

19rf9.10.. 

i 

£ 

£ s. ef. 

& t. d. 

354,368 

4 16 0 

23 1 a 

1910-11. 

343,941 

4 17 0 

21 16 1 

1911-12. 

372,616 

4 19 7 

22 14 6 

1912-13. 

391,433 

4 19 0 

23 3 11 

1813-14. 

884,478 

6 8 10 

22 4 1 

Average five seasons. 

369,365 

5 2 5 

i 

22 12 0 
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Department of Agriculture. The Recent Appointments. 



Hr. V. J. OoleMAab. B.Se. (Agrlo.), lLB.aV.B. Kr. W. J. Spaflbrd, 

PrtQoipal BosevorUiy OoU«ge, Superintendent of A^cnltural 

Experimental work. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tho inontlily liujftijij; of tho. Advisory Board of Agri(;ultun' was lield on 
Wednesday, July rirsont—Messrs. G. R. Laffer, M.P., F. (Vdeinan, C. E. 

Birks, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, T. H. Williams (Chief InspHitor of Stock), 
C. J. Valentin(‘, the Director of Agriculture (Professor Pcvrkins), and the 
Secretary (G. G. Nicholls). 

Election of Officers. —Tlii.s being the first meeting of the year, in accordance 
with tin* constitution the election of ofl[ic<‘rs toidc place—Mr. G. R. Laffer, 
M.P., was ie-(‘lected Chairman, and Mr. Fredk. Coleman re-eh‘Cted Vice- 
Chairman . 

Planting Reserve, Hundred of Whyte. —A report was j'eceived from tlie 
Cons(‘rvator of Forest.s t.o the effect that certain land which the Yongala 
Vale Branch desir(‘d to have planted with trees, was saline and otlierwis<‘ 
unsuitable for the purtK)se. Messrs. Dawkins and Coleman commended the 
])olicy of exerci.sing disendion in choosing sites for tree-planting. Then* 
were areas muir AVilliaimstown which they thought very suitable for timbei’ 
trees, and upon theii’ suggestion it was decided to ask for a mport on the 
matter from th(^ Conservator of Forests. 

Experimental Farm Wanted in Goode. .A resolution was r(‘C(uved from tin* 

Goode Branch of the Bineau—“ Tliat the Government be asked to establisli 
an experim(‘ntal farm in Goode.” The Board resolv(*d to send it on to tin* 
Minister of Agricultun*. 

Smaller Bags of Chaff. -The Becretary tabh'd a resolution from the Lyjidoch 
Branch, urging the Board 4)o have the Chaff Act amended so that half-bags 
(28lbs.) of chaff might be sold. The Branch pointed out that bags of 561b. 
W(ught W(‘r(* inconvenient for travellers and lady owners of cows to liandle. 
Mr. Dawkins said that befon* making any definite recommendation he woidd 
like mon* evidence that the course indicated was ri'ally m‘cessary. He moved 
that a repoi-t b(* obtained through the Minister from the Chief Inspector 
under the Act. This was agreed to. 

Along the Murray. —^The Chainnan reiK)rted on a trip which he had nHiently 
made along the River Mun-ay in company with the Director of Irrigation 
(Mr. McIntosh) and the Secretary of the Board. The paity piY)ceeded from 
Adelaide direct to Renmark. From there they ran out to Ral Ral, about 
25 miles distant, and inspected the land proposed to be brought under the 
extended irrigation scheme. At night a meeting of the local Branch of the 
Bureau—claimed by the members to be doing good work—^was attended, 
and the following morning the journey was continued to Berri, A meeting 
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under the auspices of the local Branch was held in the evening, and was 
attended by about 130 men and some ladies. A great deal of enthusiasm 
was l)eing displayed in this setthunent and the Bureau was attracting much 
interest and attention. Th(‘ next day Oobdogla wn-s visited, and in the 
afternoon ther<» was a capital attendaiMK* at a m(*(‘ting at Kingston. Practi¬ 
cally every settler on the area was present, and it unanimously decided to 
form a Branch of the Bureau. The traveller's visited ^^riikerie that ev<ming at 
7 o’clock, and sliorlly afterward wt*nt on to Ramco. In this Branch (known 
as Waik(*rie Branch) tlu^ memlKr*ship was limited to 15, cons(r|uently several 
men who would be highly desirable and excellent members were kept outside, 
with the result that a certain amount of feeling had been developed. The 
Chairman thouglit, how(‘ver, that the visit would have a beneficial effect. 
The Waikerio |KM»])le made a re(]uest that they should be, permitted to have? 
a s(^|)a,rate Bran<*Ji, and wluui the request canu‘ Indori' the Boai-d formally 
he would have no ii(‘sitation in n'conuneiiding its a])})roval, although the 
townsliip is o?ily a short distance from Ramco. Th(‘ setth'is were remarkably 
enthusiastic and progressive. 

J Mvrmy Coyifmynce- \\v sugg(»sted that tlu' Branclu's along th(‘ 
Murray should hold an annual con lerenc<q” said Mr. Tjaffei*, ‘'as tht‘ Renmark 
people complain(‘(l that, althougli they send di‘h‘gates to the big congress 
iji Adelaide each yeai; ])ractically the only subjects discussed are shet'p and 
wheat .” ('V)ntiTuiing, Mi*. Laff(*r said he had l)een much impressed with the 
character of the work that was being done on th(‘ upp(*r poition of the Murray 
in connection witli irrigation. In his opinion locking the riv(‘r woidd be 
justified if only with the object of facilitating irrigation and (‘nsiiring the 
availa])ility of large sup])lies of wat(‘r. Tin* land was magnificimt. In a 
few years Washington navel (»ra.nges would be s(*nt away from tin* settle¬ 
ments, not in thousands of cas<‘s, but in hiindn’ds of thousands of cases. 
Th(‘re were hundreds of acres, and possibly thousands, carrying orange trees 
linder thret* years old, and the output of fruit would lx* enormously increased 
when they came into full b(‘aring. A tribute to the high estimation in which 
tile land at- the settlennurts was field was the fact that there was scarcely 
a block now to be had. Thi* manner in wliiidi tin* Avork of opening up and 
irrigating this land was lieing acconiplish<‘d refli'Cted the greatest crc'dit 
upon the Director of Irrigation and the officers under liim. Ho was con¬ 
vinced that in the future the irrigation schemes along the rivtvi* would play 
a most im}x:irtant part*, in the development of the Stato, and that at present 
the people had no adequate conception of tlie magnitude of tliem. In 
assisting that development the Branches of the Bureau would be a big factor, 
by, among other things, disseminating the knowledge which the older settlers 
had acquired through years of practical ex|)crience. 

Other Districts, —Mr. Coleman mentioned that in the previous week he had 
attended a social gathering in connection with the Strathalbyn Branch of 
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rendering the texture porous. It is a good plan to spell each yard 
for a time. During this period it should be growing a crop of 
some gross-feeding plant, which will exhaust the organic matter in 
tlie soil. Rape and all the cabbage kind are gross feeders, and at 
tlie same time are excellent green food for poultry. 

Where, however, internal parasites (worms, coccidii, &e.) have 
been prevalent among the birds, the yard should be saturated with 
a strong solution of one of the many disinfectants available. This 
should be applied with a w^atering can furnished with a rose. Allow 
the disinfectant to soak in for a few hours, then skim the surface 
soil and remove. Treat the yard again with disinfectant, and 
next day dig it carefully. Then apply a good dressing of (juicklime, 
which jnay be raked or hoed in. Let the yard remain for a few 
weeks and then sow with rape. The soil at the entrance to poultry 
houses, round the gates, water pots, &c., is generally more saturated 
with droppings than other parts are. These should receive fre- 
(pient attention. The houses should be sprayed at regular intervals 
—say, not less than once a month. 

Vermin. 

One would think that after tlie great losses annuall\' experienced 
by breeders that there would have been a general movement re¬ 
sulting in the exterrninatioTi in every j)oultry yard of tlie tick. 
Unfortunately, most people in regard to the poultry tick are either 
lazy, inept, or too ignoraiit to apply proper methods. Country 
breeders, many of whom pose as experts, blame the eliange of watei‘ 
as the cause of death among fowls sent into their particular locality. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the poultry tick is the cause. 
In the north practically every towmship is a tick-infested area. In 
the suburbs of Adelaide some localities are fi'ce, others are in need 
of attention, which they will probably receive. 

Lice, Mites, &c. 

Poultry ticks are known to be carriers of micro-organisms, which 
ultimately cause blood poisoning and death in fowls. Lice or other 
mites are also suspected. Where the birds are vermin infested they 
are not only unthrifty, but the death roll is heavy. In the yards of 
prominent fanciers I have seen ailing birds, which, on examination, 
were absolutely swarming with parasites. Provide dust baths and 
treat the woodwork with kerosene, red oils, and strong disinfec¬ 
tants. A constant watch must be kept so that these pests can be 
exterminated. 
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Green Food. 

Whei’o possil)le, sow rape and mustard and plant out silver beet, 
kail (various), and onions, also garlic ])ull)s. Oreen food is of vital 
importance to poultry. Onion and gai*lic tops and builds ai*e 
valuable cut up fine for feeding to chickens. Worms cause much 
mortality among poultry, both old and young. Both onions and 
gar*lic contain a principle which acts as a vermicide. Fui'thei*, tli(‘ 
effects of various worm powdet‘s are nu)!*e marked where gai'lic or 
onion is fed. 

Dry Mash for Chickens. 

Make a hopper for dry mash. A kerosene tin \vill do; cut a 
slotted iiole at the bottom on one side and attach a tj'ough. I^Mll 
the tin with the di*y mash, which will then gravitate into the trough 
as th(^ cliickens feed. Run a wire lengtliwise across tlie trough to 
p!*ev(mt the chickens scattering the mash. Thti mash may consist 
of wlu'ut, liidled oats (or groats), skinless barley, maizt', and peas. 
Tliese should be ground as tine as possible. Then add 20 pm* cent, 
of charcoal grit and a little meat meal, and a trace of salt. When 
a month old add 2 per cent, of best 1)one meal. Meat meal and bone 
meal as pi’opared l»y the Jb’odiice l)e])artment are both saital>Ie, and 
are relialile pre|)arations. ('hickens will consume a. surprising quan¬ 
tity ; th(‘y drink a lot of water, and they grow and fatten in a most 
satisfactory manner. Try this method; you will be pleased. Leg¬ 
horn cockerels fed in the ordinary manner ar(‘ rarely ])lump; feil 
on this dry masli they feed all day, and becom(‘ very jilump. Clive 
them daily two or three lots of fresh, Hnely chaffed gi*een fooil. 
From such a course of feeding you can expect good results- thei*(‘ 
is variety of food, and you build up a strong bird. The Roberts 
patent automatic poultry watering apparatus will be installed at 
Paraficld. The cost is not great, and it is cer*tainly a great laboi* 
saver. It is easy to keep clean, and as long as there is water in 
the mains the birds will never run sliort. Visitors to my office can 
inspect a model. 

Work at Parafield Poultry Station. 

So far the hatching season has been satisfactory, and there are 
about 4,000 chickens doing w’ell. There are hundreds of forAvard 
pullets, which will lay about September. The Leghorn cockej*els 
are making excellent growth, fed on dry mash. Egg production 
is satisfactory, and the percentage of fertility—average of all the 
breeding pens—is about 85 per cent. The weight of the eggs in 
the bleeding pens of White Leghorns averages 26|ozs. per dozen. 
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The weight per dozen ranges from one pen, 24^028., to one with 28^028. 
The house for the mammoth incubator (a Lanyon machine of 
over 5,000 egg capacity) is nearly finished, and visitors will shortly 
be able to see this machine working. Various alterations and ad¬ 
ditions have been made in the brooder houses. Shortly there will 
be 26 Cyphers outside brooders spaced about the grounds; and others 
of various patterns will be fitted up. Additional chicken rearing 
yards are being erected. A bore has been put down, thus ensuring 
plenty of water for irrigating green fodder plots. The birds in 
the various sections of the laying competition are doing well, with 
here and there a failure. The single testing pens will afford a 
mass of comparative data of much interest. About September 
visitors will find much to interest them. 

Among various experiments are those dealing with sterilisation of 
eggs before incubation. 

Points for Consideration. 

Every farmer and other producer should own a flock of modern 
utility fowls, properly housed, and in foxproof yards. The birds 
should be properly fed, and kept free of vermin. 

Suburban residents should erect a small scratching shed to accom¬ 
modate a dozen layers. Prom these they will have more than 
their requirments in eggs, if the strain is right and the birds are 
properly fed. 

White Leghorns of recognised laying strains may be depended 
upoix-^'-^or profitable egg production. - ^ 

Where'a'ito'UfiunAer of eggs will satjtf, with the addii*‘ion. of 
excellent table birds, thSi i:4^,Qre4gJ^hoice of Wyandottes, Orping^*' 
tons, Plymouth Rocks, R. I. Reds, Sussex, Faverolles, and Qame. 

A small patch of lucerne, well manured, watered, and cultivated 
will give more cuts and green food of much better quality than a 
much larger plot which is not properly managed. 

Have the nests secluded and dark—hens like to lay in such nests. 
Moreover, egg eating is less common than where the nests are 
exposed. 

Breed from second season or still older hens, but not from pullets. 
You cannot expect strong progeny from an immature parent. Use 
straw freely, it keeps the birds busy scratching and they are warm 
underfoot. Judging by the wet, muddy poultry yards one often 
sees it would appear that some people imagine that fowls enjoy 
these wretchedjind unhealthy conditions. 
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Wash all soiled shells of eggs. Dirty shelled eggs, as often sent 
to market, are a reflection upon the habits of the packer. 

Work the incubator according to the instructions sent out by the 
maker. 

Test the thermometer. If incorrect you will have no success in 
hatching. 

If you are experiencing much loss among the chickens when about 
a week old, try dipping the eggs as follows:—Use either 5 per cent, 
formalin, pure methylated spirits, or a 5 per cent, solution of any 
good disinfectant. Immerse the eggs for a minute, and then drain 
on a wire-netted tray. Place wet in the incubator, and leave for at 
least 48 hours before turning. 

Use moisture in the egg chamber of the machine throughout the 
hatch. Half the dead-in-the-shell trouble is due to too much heat and 
lack of moisture. Air the eggs well daily, and increase the length 
of time as the hatch proceeds. 

Do not feed the chickens until they are 30 to 40 hours old. 

Ducklings require dry surroundings. The water vessels should 
always be so protected that they cannot bathe in them, nor make 
a mess. Peed on bran and pollard mash mixed with plenty of cut 
green fod and animal food. Keep the ducklings dry; they rarely 
re(iuire artifleial warmth. Keep a supply of sharp sand and shell- 
grit, also charcoal grit. They must have access to drinking water 
day and night. 

A mincing machine costs only a few shillings, but it is very 
ust3ful. It must be kept clean. V'egetable and house scraps may 
quickly be minced and fed raw or mixed in the mash. 

Keep a close watch upon your birds, and if any abnormal symp¬ 
toms appear write for advice. Do not wait until the disease has 
spread and numbers of birds are dying or dead. 

All correspondence relating to poultry, the laying competitions, 
sale of birds and eggs from Parafield, should be addressed—The 
Poultry Expert, Adelaide. 


r 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1914-15. 


[Started April Ut, 1914, to terminate March Slat, 1916.] 


Competitor. 

Eggrs Laid . 
for 

Month ended 
.iuly 31st. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April iBt, 1914, 
to July 
3l8t, 1914. 

SECTION 1.—ANY BREED.—TEN PDLl.ETS 

1 

EACH PEN. 

Whitr Lbghorns. 

Hay, C., Prospect . 

207 

411 

Indra Poultry Farm, Freeling . 

167 

649 

Moritz Bros., Ealangadoo .. 

176 

607 

Sarj^enfri Poultry Yards, East Paynehain . 

161 

454 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill . 

Conyers, H., Morphettville Park . 

172 

624 

166 

691 

Brackley Poultry Yards, Hectorville . 

180 

660 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn.. ... 

211 

442 

Mason, A. E., Langhome’s Creek . . 

162 

646 

Robertson, D. J., Harnley Bridge. 

211 

782 

Olive Poultry Farm, Freeling . 

160 

607 

Bradley & McDonald, Moorabbin, Victoria . 

164 

666 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

167 

451 

Winter & Creswell, Port Pirie . 

167 

613 

Kelvin Poultry Farm, Kelvin Grove, Brisbane . 

130 

412 

Abby Poultry Yards, Willaston ... 

Broderick Bros., Gawler . 

163 

646 

170 

615 

Gill, J. H., Cheltenham, Victoria . 

146 

667 

Dunn, C. C., Cheltenham, Victoria . 

188 

616 

Evans, H. A., Richmond, South Australia . 

146 

463 

Ellimatta Poultry Yards, Torrens ville . 

192 

490 

Pettigrove, T. A., Northcote, Viotoiia .. .. 

167 

628 

Rice, J. E., Cottonville . 

140 

462 

Purvis, W., Glanville . . 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, Doreen, Victt>ria . 

213 

737 

173 

498 

Purvis, W., Glanville . 

164 

633 

Pope^ R W., Heidelberg, Victoria . 

193 

734 

ProviB & Son, Tumby Bay ... 

178 

665 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange.. . 

166 

436 

Woodhead, H., Torrensville . 

128 

618 

Pimlott, A V., Port Pirie South . 

170 

444 

Excelsior Poultry Farm, Willunga .. 

104 1 

169 

Barron, Tom, Catforth, England . 

1 196 

746 

Ogilvie, G. L., Hamley Bridge. .. 

1 178 

248 

Ford Bros., Kensin^n Gardens . j 

Hughes, J. A., Willunga .. i 

! 128 

462 

131 

369 

Broster, G., Mallala . 1 

137 

465 

Roberts, C. A , Kersbrook . 

202 

499 

Campbell, J. D., Barabba . 

Rowe, J., Long Plain . 

167 

1 632 

221 

‘ 612 

Messenger & Roberts, Albert Park . 

1 171 

427 

Harris, J. G., Black Forest . 

‘ 173 

618 

Black Orpingtons. 

Fisher, D., Drouin South, Victoria . 1 

131 

663 

White Wyandottbs. 

Barron, Tom, Catforth, England . 

213 

773 
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Score to July 31st. 

Competitor. Bird No. 


I 

1. 2. 3. 

4. 

5. 6. 

SECTION III.-SINGLE TESTING. - LIGHT BREEDS.-SIX 

PULLETS EACH 


PEN. 


White Lbohoknh. 


Hay, C., Prospect ... 

1 86 

69 

31 

23 

45 

53 

Hairis, j. G., Black Forest . 

j 44 

73 

61 

15 

31 

36 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier 

! G8 

48 

74 

74 

67 

59 

Schafer, N, IT., Strathalbyn. 

i 

50 

39 

28 

42 

1 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda . 

1 69 

54 

43 

42 

74 

41 

Hagger, J. C., Orroroo ... 

j — 

63 

39 

57 

31 

27 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

! 

59 

51 

34 

29 

51 

Koonoowarra, Enfield. 

i 58 

28 

45 

24 

48 

49 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo . 

Sar^enfri Poultry Yards, East Pa} neham .... 

65 

62 

67 

56 

60 

41 

; 21 

9 

12 

25 

64 

16 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill . . 

64 

55 

30 

51 

66 

60 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier 

; 69 

40 

58 

53 

28 

74 

Conyers, H., Morphettvillc Park . 

' 57 

60 

60 

66 

78 

*8 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler .. 

52 

61 

30 

03 

62 

80 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn. 

' 59 

67 

51 

66 

45 

55 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. 

50 

69 

69 

54 

69 

69 

Russell, E. L., Salisbury . 

■ 61 

65 

58 

51 

39 

48 

Bennett & Furze, Wright Street, City. 

i 33 

50 

45 

19 

42 

39 

Plannigan, J., May lands . 

: 48 : 

49 

68 

66 

38 

: 62 

Miels, C. & H., Littlehampion. 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

: 60 

77 

47 

74 

62 

! 38 

: 69 ; 

54 

ol 

5u 

58 

1 69 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. ... 

i 78 ’ 

53 

78 

54 

56 

i 56 

Electricum Poultiy Yards, Glenelg . 

74 

78 

64 

67 

39 

1 44 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South . 

i 37 

45 

39 

42 

62 

i 18 

Purvis, W., Glanville.. . 

Harvey, A., Hamley Bridge . 

, 63 

06 

60 

53 

77 

1 56 

’ 70 

5 b 

40 

49 

66 

53 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge . 

9 

52 

35 

33 

58 

I 68 

Leonard, W. J., Port Pirie . 

44 

42 , 

, ‘^0 

61 

50 

1 12 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare. 

62 

42 

62 

72 

62 

! bl 

Messenger, A. J., Alberton . 

65 

61 

17 

44 

47 

52 

Bond, A. J., Clare . 

. 61 

60 

64 

61 

50 

1 63 


SECTION IV.-SINGLE TESTING.-GENERAL PURPOSE BREEDS.—SIX 
PULLETS EACH PEN. 


White Orpingtons. 


Koonoowarra, Enfield . 


• • • • 

36 i 

45 1 

30 

38 : 

60 

13 

Hocart, F. W., Clarence Park ... 


.... 

— ; 

14 1 

13 

1 ^ ■ 

11 

23 

Dawkins, W., Wayville . 


.... 

_I 

i 23 ' 

16 

1 ^ ' 

31 

— 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park. 


.... 

41 j 

i 34 

1 — i 

1 28 

— 

36 

Padman, J. E., Plympton .. 

Black 

Orpingtons. 
.... 1 29 1 

18 i 

33 

! 35 I 

1 53 : 

14* 

Kappler Bros., Marion . 


_^ 

72 

59 1 

27 

26 ! 

! 4 ■ 

34 

Haggar, J. C., Orroroo . . 



— 

6i) 

10 

36 

1 24 

* 

Pope Bros. & Co., Hectorville ... 


• • t » 

30 

34 

24 

33 

— 

24 

Greaves, W. E., I?ro8pect . 



35 

33 

« 

46 

27 

42 

Pearson, W. S., Kingswood ..... 


.... 

3S 

27 

35 

32 

48 

29 

Bennett, C. E., North Unley. 

Buff 

Orpingtons. 

....|. 

32 1 

i 

26 

! 1 

_ 

1 22 



• Beat 

1. 
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EGO-LAYING OOMFETITION—CVMtfinwnf. 




Score to July Slst. 


Compotitor. 



Bird No. 




1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

SECTION IV. 

1 

- Continued. 





SlLVKK WyANDOTTBH. 





Howie, T. B., Edwardstown. 

43 

20 

42 

21 

44 

69 

Eappler Bros., Marion .. 

24 

31 

28 

24 

41 

54 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 

46 

67 

38 

27 

28 

45 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park. 

— 

— 

20 

— 

47 

— 

WhI'IK Wyand«*ttr8. 





Albion Poultry Yards, Magill. 

31 

22 


16 

6 

- 

Gibson, F., Stepney . 

23 

22 


9 


11 

Whitb Rocks. 






Padman, J. E., Plympton . 

6 

— 

60 

26 

25 

64 

Alberta Poultry Yards, Franklin . 

24 

13 

18 

17 

8 

6 

Koonoowarra, Enfield. 

36 

62 

28 

14 

26 

23 

Plymouth 

Rocks. 






Bagger, J. C., Orroroo . I 

33 

26 

i 17 1 

1 30 j 

1 1 

1 10 

Greaves, W. E,, Prospect . 


39 

1 40 1 

1 28 1 

1 22 1 

1 23 

Lanoshanb. 






Palmer, W., Goodwood Park. I 

29 1 

31 i 

50 1 

19 

59 i 

24 

Indiak Gamr. 






Coleman, C. B., Albert on . 1 

- 

- 

- 1 

— 1 

1 i 

i — 

Rhodk 1klani> Rkdb. 





Koonoowarra, Enfield.| 

22 

22 

1 1 

i 

23 j 

1 i 

17 

— 


D. F. LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer, 
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PARAFIELD EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 


KEPORT FOR JULY. 

The Weather been spring-like with a few very sliarj) frosts, and generally 
fine warm days, just sufficient moisture having been experienced to keep the 
herbage green and succulent. A general rain fell on the 28th with very 
beneficial results. 

Oreenfeed .—^There is abundance of green food, kale, barley, rye, lucerne, 
and native herbage. 

Broodiness has, owing no doubt to the warm weather, been prevalent. 
Fifteen birds in Section IV. have been broody. In Section I., two Black 
Orpingtons, two Wliite Wyandottes, and one White Ltighom (pen 39) have 
each had their turn in the broody pen, and liave been n;turned to their laying 
pens. 

The Health of the birds has been satisfactoiy throughout. Among such a 
large number as arc in the compe^tition there is sure to ho trouble with some. 
Two birds in Section I. and two in Sc^ction IV. have shown a weakness in the 
legs, wliich makes it difficult for the birds to get about. Two in Sc^ction I. 
have had an attack of diarrhoea, and two have shown an attack of 
“ emphysema.*’ All the above have recovered, and have been restored to 
their respective pens. The following deaths have to be recorded :—One White 
Leghorn, pen 49, oviduct rupture ; one White Leghorn, 8, found dead, 
no signs to show cause of death ; one White Leghorn, pen 4, cannibalism. 
Each death occurred in Section I., and replace birds have been received 
and put in the pens. The general appearance of the birds, with one or two 
exceptions, is excellent. The pullets in Section I. are as a rule of a good 
class, and one or two pens are exceptional. Barron’s English pns ai-e showing 
signs of wear and tear, and it is doubtful if they will continue their pn^sent 
score for long. The general purpose breeds in Section IV. are looking very 
well. All are laying with the exception of the Indian Games, which have 
just about reached maturity. The White Leghorns in Section III. are doing 
fairly well. All the single penned birds have become very tame. 

RainfaU.-^The rainfall for the month until the 28th was of a very light 
nature, as the registrations will show, 2, 7, 13, 26, 6, 2, 2, 2, 62, equal 122 
points. 

Visitors. —^Forty-nine visitors inspected the station during the month— 
total to date 1,225. 

D. F, LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


At the present junctun^. information in regard to the world*s wheat crop 
is of great interest. Under date, London, July 3rd, BeerhohrrCs states—“ In 
the United Kingdom and France the weather has been very fine and favor¬ 
able for maturing the crops during the past week or so, and there has been 
a distinct improvement in croj3 pK)spects in these countries. With normal 
weather conditions in the future the yields may not be much smaller, taken 
as a whole, than last year, with every jnospect of the quality bfung better ; 
much, however, still depends on the weather of the next six weeks. The 
same remarks apply to Germany, where the yield is not expected to equal 
last year’s big return. In Hungary, according to the preliminary estimate, 
the yield is about two and a half million quarters smaller than that of 1913, 
which was also a short crop, and there is every probabiUty that Hungary 
will have to import about 4,000,000 quartei*s of wheat during the coming 
season. In Austria an average yield is expected. 

‘‘ In Holland and Belgium the crops are making good progress. 

“ Russian crop advices are not so uniformly favorable as a short time 
ago, the weather having been too dry in several districts, and it is pretty 
certain that the official estimate, when received, will be appreciably smaller 
than last year’s. Tie crops have been ripning satisfactorily and rapidly 
in the early districts, and harvest is expeted to commence in about a week’s 
time ; present conditions warnmt hops that the quality will be better than 
in either of the past two years, although mucli depnds on the weather of 
the near future. 

“The latest advices received by cable regarding the American winter wheat 
crop point to the yield being about 640,000,000bu8b., against 523,600,000 
bushels last year. The condition of spring wheat, according to Crop-Exprt 
Snow, is 93*2, against 96*6, the official estimate of the condition on the 1st 
of June. Last year the weather was very unfavorable during June, and 
the condition of spring wheat deteriorated from 93*6 to 73*8. Present 
indications are that the total yield of wheat in America this year will exceed 
900,000,000bu8h., or about 140,000,000bush. larger than last year. In 
Canada present crop prospets are fair and indications are for a moderate 
crop.” 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS, 


The Manager of the Government Produce T>ep6fc reportn on August Ist:— 

Bitttbr Factory.—O wing to the very dry s|X‘ll the quantity of cream to hand wa? 
not equal to that of the corresponding month last year. It is, however, gradually 
increasing, and the quality is exc<?llent. The shortness of supplies is necessarily tending 
to harden the market, and the present prices are—Superfine, Is. 4W. ; pure creamery, 

Is. .3ld. 

A. W. Sandford A Co., Limited, report on August 1st— 

Buttkr. —Though a steady increase in supplies of both cream and buttei* has been 
noticeable throughout the month importations continue to arrive from the neighboring 
States, and values in butter have only shown slight fluctuations, “ Alfa ” is selling 
at Is. 4Jd. ; “Primus,” Is, 3§d. ; choice separators and dairies, Is. IJd. to Is. 2Jd. ; 
store and collectors’, llj[<l. to Is. 

Eoqs. —A big recovery in }»rice has been recorded owing to colder weather checking 
supplies and Western Australia again oj)erating on this market. Hen eggs are stdling 
at Is. Id. per dozen ; duck. Is. 2d. 

Cheese. —Rates have had to come back owing to the lower figures ruling in other 
markets. However, this has stimulated local t?onsumption, and the turnover has lx»en 
extensive, present values being from 7Jd. to 7Jd. per pound for large to loaf. 

Honey,—A s it is late in the season very small lots are offering. Prime ck^ar extracted 
is speedily placed at 3d. to 3Jd. per pound ; l)eeswax. Is. 3d. 

Almonds also are about finished, only very few parcels coming forward. Brandis 
are selling at 7Jd. ; mixed softshells, 6Jd. ; hardshells, 3^d. ; kernels, Is. t5d. j)er pound. 

Bacon. —Values throughout the month have been stationary, local forwardings not 
being quite equal to requirements, and the shortage btving made up by importations. 
Best factory cured sides, O^d. to 10^. jx^r pound ; hams. 9d. to lid.; well cut and cured 
farm middles and hams, 8d. to 9Jd,; lard in skins, 8d. ; bulk, 7d. jx^r pound. 

Live Poultry. —^3'he penning during July was very extensive, and attracted a large 
attendance of the trade. Grxjd clearances were effected with satisfactory prices, 
especially for quality lots. Good table roostom brought 3s. to 3s. fid. each ; nice con¬ 
ditioned cockerels 2s. to 2s. 0d.; hens 2s. to 2s. fid. (light. sorts selling lower); ducks, 
28. 3d. to 38. ; gee.se, 48. fid, to 5s. fid. ; pigeons, 6Jd. ; turkeys from 7Jd. to 9jW. per 
pound live weight for fair to prime table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —The potato market has improved considerably, and with 
many growers in the South-East holding for higher prices, there lias been an increased 
demand for supplies from Victoria. Onions.—Steady quantities have come to hand 
from Victoria and Mount Gambier, and no alteration in rates has occurred. Present 
quotations are—Potatoes, £5 to £6 per ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port 
Adelaide ; 6s. to 7s. pm* cwt. in the market. Onions, £7 IDs. per ton of 2,2401bs. on 
trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide; 8s. 6d. to 9s. per owt. in the market. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figurea, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart* 
ment, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of July, 1914, also the average 
precipitation to the end of July, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

July, 

1914. 

To end 
July, 
1914. 

Av’ge. 

to end 
July. 

Av’jre. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Fab Nobth and Upfbb Nobtu. 


Oodnadatta. 

0-04 

3-32 

3*20 

4*76 

Tarcoola . 

on 

J-29 

4*26 

7*58 

Hergott . 

— 

4-39 

3-75 

6*04 

Farina . 

012 

2*93 

4-20 

6*70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

006 

2*66 


8*66 

Beltana . 

0-10 

2-35 

5-67 

9*22 

Blinman. 

o-2r) 

3*08 

8-09 

12*85 

Hookina. 

010 

1*58 

_ 

_ 

Hawker . 

009 

242 

714 

12*22 

Wilson. 

o-oo 

1(>6 

7 07 

11*78 

Gordon. 

018 

2-02 

r>-89 

10*26 

Quorn. 

0-31 

2*24 

7‘90 

13*78 

Port Augusta ... 

013 

3*25 

r>r>9 

9*46 

Port Augusta W. 

0*17 

307 

n-30 

9*36 

Bruce. 

0-07 

2-10 

5*78 

lOOl 

Hammond. 

0*16 

2-33 

6*51 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

0*00 

3-06 

10 (>4 

18*26 

Willowie . 

0-04 

2-74 

6-90 

11*90 

Melrose . 

i:}i 

4*61 

13*86 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre . 

0'8o 

3r)4 

9*01 

15*83 

Port Germein.... 

0*35 

2-87 

7*52 

12*84 

Wirrabara. 

1-49 

603 

11*09 

18»1 

Appila . 

1 02 

3-46 

8*55 

15*08 

Cradock . 

0*17 

1 (16 

6*36 

10*86 

Carrieton. 

0-35 

211 

6*94 

12*22 

Johnburg . 

0-24 

2-34 

5*64 

10*21 

Eurelia. 

0-28 

2*09 

7*42 

13*24 

Orroroo . 

049 

3-04 

7*89 

13*42 

Black Bock. 

0-32 

2*91 

7*05 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

0-65 

4-62 

7*25 

13*07 

Yongala .. 

1 0-84 

4-3.'j 

7*59 

13*94 

Nobth-East. 



Ucolta . 

0-28 

2-17 

— 

_ 

Nackara. 

0-04 

214 

-— 

— 

Yunta . 

0-13 

241 

4*79 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 


241 

4*65 

7*94 

Mannahill . 

0-13 

2-33 

4*86 

8*46 

Cockbum. 

0-06 

1-98 

4*87 

7*97 

Broken HiU,NSW 

Oil 

1*93 

5*73 

9*63 

Lowbe Nobth. 



Port Pirie . 

0-78 

341 

8*88 

13*21 

Port Broughton.. 

0-68 

4*71 

8*61 

14*33 

Bute. 

0 80 

5-37 

9*36 

15*42 

Laura. 

1-38 

447 

10*34 

18*22 

Caltowie. 

1-24 

3*46 

948 

17*27 

Jamestown . 

1-32 

4*23 

9*62 

17*46 

Gladstone . 

M3 

3*63 

8*96 

16*00 

Crystal Brook ... 

126 

5*09 

8*97 

15*62 

Georgetown. 

1*29 

440 

10*53 

18*82 

Narridy . 

M2 

4*16 

8*63 

16*79 

Redhill . 

0*85 

4*70 

10*85 

16*79 

Spalding . 

1-30 

4*85 

11*10 

20*25 


station. 

For 

July, 

1914. 

To cud 
July, 
1914. 

Av'ge. 
to end 
July. 

Av’fre. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Lowbb 

NoBTH' 

--confin 

ued. 


Gulnare . 

1 14 

4*35 

10*94 

19*74 

BundaleorW.Wks. 

1*24 

4*16 

9*39 

17*29 

Yaoka . 

MO 

3*74 

8*77 

16*27 

Koolunga. 

MO 

4*47 

9*27 

16*94 

Snowtown. 

0*87 

4*55 

9*25 

16*70 

Brinkworth. 

Ml 

4*75 

8*87 

15*48 

Blyth. 

1*35 

4*18 

9*58 

16*34 

Clare ;. 

1*67 

7*22 

14*24 

24*30 

Mintaro Central.. 

1*04 

5*72 

12*36 

21*99 

Watervalo. 

2*27 

8*03 

15*69 

27*17 

Auburn . 

1*94 

6*67 

14*16 

24*25 

Hoyleton. 

M6 

4*46 

10*46 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

Ml 

.5*10 

9*38 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

0*90 

5*12 

8* 19 

13*13 

Terowie . 

0*82 

316 

8-47 

13*71 

Yarcowie. 

0*78 

3*93 

7*80 

13*91 

Hallett. 

1*25 

4*40 

9*01 

16*40 

Mount Bryan ... 

0*81 

3*53 

8*84 

15*73 

Burra. 

0*79 

4*04 

10*27 

17*82 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

1*00 

4*91 

10*86 

]«*87 

West of Mobbay Range 


Manoora . 

0*90 1 

5*48 

10*13 

18*09 

Saddleworth .... 

1*33 

6*14 

114!) 

19*69 

Marrabel . 

1*09 

6*70 

10*81 

18*94 

Riverton . 

l•32 

6*97 

11*84 

20*48 

Tarlee. 

1*24 

7*24 

9*96 

17*48 

Stockport . 

1 *01 

6*52 

9*01 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

0*98 

5-84 

9*51 

16*46 

Kapunda . 

1*30 

8-2fi 

11 .38 1 

19*67 

Freeling. 

1*83 

6-08 

10*16 I 

17*85 

Greenock. 

1*73 

7*97 

12*03 

21*46 

Truro. 

1*57 

7*39 

11-20 

19*74 

Stockwell. 

1*46 

6*86 

11*48 

20*30 

Nuriootpa . 

1*84 

7*45 

12-08 

21*26 

Angaston. 

2*06 

8*47 

12-60 

22*26 

Tanunda . 

2*62 

10*90 

12*91 

22*28 

Lyndooh . 

J-77 

9*11 

13*46 

23*01 

Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala. 

1*27 

5*71 

9*91 

16 88 

Roseworthy. 

1*57 

6*37 

10*05 

17*31 

Gawler. 

1*42 

8*40 

11*36 

19*21 

Two Wells. 

1*32 

6*89 

9*97 

16*36 

Virginia. 

0*84 

5*94 

10*52 

17*58 

Smithiiold . 

1*37 

6-86 

]013 

17*30 

Salisbury. 

1*50 

7-46 

11*17 

18*67 

North Adelaide . 

1*64 

9*04 

12-96 

21*49 

Adelaide . 

1*39 

7*66 

12*76 

21*04 

Brighton . 

1*57 

6*23 

12*01 

19*93 

Glenelg.'. 

1*27 

5*97 

11*20 

18*35 

Magill. 

1*98 

9*85 

16*79 

25*69 

Glen Osmond ... 

1-^8 

8*94 

15*34 

25*20 

Mitcham . 

* 1*94 

9*18 

14*37 

23*47 

Belair. 

2*11 

8*83 

17*65 

28*64 
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Station. 

For 

July, 1 
1914 

To end 
July, 
1914. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
July. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Mount 

Lofty Range 

IS. 


Houghton . 

— 



— 

Teatree Gully ... 

2-58 

11-38 

17-11 

1 28-19 

Stirling West ... 

4*46 

18-12 

28'07 

46-70 

Uraidla . 

407 

16-49 

26-88 

44-35 

Clarendon . 

2-09 

1 11-08 

20-24 

33-67 

Morpbett Vale .. 

1-88 

8-.39 

14-04 

23-32 

Noarlunga. 

, 1-74 

7-70 

12-42 

20-28 

Willunga . 

1 2-10 

9-24 

15-80 

25-98 

Aldinga . 

14>8 

7-90 

1 12-44 

20-34 

Normanville .... 

1-44 

9-78 

12-83 ' 

20-65 

Yankalilla. 

1-70 

10-18 

1445 

22-78 

Cape Jervis .... 

0*07 

7-49 

1041 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 

1-81 

10-72 

15-84 

26-87 

Blumberg . 

2-11 

12-8() 

1745 

29-38 

Gumeracha . 

2-59 

13-98 

19-45 

33-30 

Lobethal . 

240 

13-()1 

20-93 

35-38 

Woodside. 

2-9:t 

12-86 

18-.56 

31-87 

Hahndorf. 

2-24 

11-74 

20-04 

35-46 

Nairue . 

2*01 

9-73 

16-95 

28-83 

Mount Barker ... 

2-30 

12-43 

18-13 

30-93 

Eohunga . 

2‘.'>7 

1384 

19-58 

32-83 

Macclesfield. 

2-29 

I2'(14 

17-76 

30-72 

Meadows . 

2-98 

ir)-49 

20-90 

36-52 

Stratbalbyn. 

I-00 

7-97 

1 11-40 

19-28 

Murray Plats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

1-27 

618 

8-70 

16-01 

Milang . 

0-87 

4-78 

9-86 

16-08 

Langhome’s Bdge 

0-70 

6-01 

8-89 

16-27 

Tailem Bend .... 

1 -36 

6-19 

— 

_ 

Murray Bridge... 

0-04 

4-26 1 

8-36 

14-32 

Cailington . 

0-(i() 

542 

9-16 

16-65 

Mannum . 

042 

4*58 

7-00 

11-67 

Palmer. 

0-59 

5-05 1 

8-73 

15-60 

Sedan. 

0-.')l 

4-65 

6-97 

11-92 

Blancbetown .... 

0-Ui 

1-97 

6-20 

10-71 

Eudunda. 

0-07 

523 

9-88 

17-33 

Sutherlands.1 

0-22 

3-83 

5-92 

10-60 

Morgan . 

0-16 

240 

5-08 

9-29 

Overland Corner . 

0-20 

3-63 

6-36 

11-42 

Eenmark. 

0-.30 

3-01 

6-76 

10-93 

Loxton ... 

044 

2-68 



West op Spencer’s Guxf. 


Euola. 

1-07 

3-99 

6-64 

10-13 

White Well. 

0-81 

2-.')5 

.5-58 

9-67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

101 

3*26 

8-15 

12-11 

Penong. 

0-90 

4-02 

7-70 

11-93 

Murat Bay . 

0-82 

343 

— 

_ 

Smoky Bay. 

0-49 

4-31 

— 

_ 

Streaky Bay .... 

1-39 

6-12 

9-99 

16-31 

Port Elliston .... 

t'l6 

e-09 

10-63 

16-49 


Station. 

For 

July, 

1914. 

To end 

July. 

1914. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
July. 1 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Etainfall 

West op Spen 
P ort Lincoln .... 

Tumby !. 

Carrow. 

Cowell . 

Point Lowlv. 

OBB’S G 

1-85 

0-69 

0-81 

0-62 

rULF-HJi 

7-96 

6-10 

5-53 

5-11 

1-37 

1242 

9-20 

7-05 

6-93 

1 

19-88 

16-00 

11- 76 

12- 21 

Yorkb’s Pei 

flNSULA 


Wallaroo . 

1-33 1 

8-04 

8-83 

14-05 

Kadina. 

1-23 

6-27 

9-95 

15-88 

Moonta . 

1-62 

9-75 

9-6.5 

16-22 

Green’s Plains .. 

1-26 

.5-73 

9-.58 

15-73 

Maitland . 

1-82 

' 8-63 

12-30 1 

20-08 

Ardrossan . 

1-21 

5-31 

840 I 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

1-04 

6-10 

949 

16-20 

Curramulka. 

1 -98 

10-41 

n-13 ' 

18-61 

Minlaton _____ 

1-75 

941 

10-66 

17-41 

Stansbury . 

1-63 

7-39 

10-31 

17-06 

Warooka ....... 

l•.58 

8-96 ! 

10-90 

17-71 

Yorketown . 

1-37 

7-39 

10-53 

17-47 

Edithburgh. 

1 ‘37 

7-56 ! 

10-10 

1648 

[South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

2-19 

12-58 1 

16-44 1 

26-09 

Kingscote . 

1-74 

8-70 

11-94 1 

18-95 

Penneshaw . 

1-61 

9-76 

13-44 

21-34 

Cape Willoughby 

2-73: 

8-90 

11-91 

19-69 

Victor Harbor .. 

1-25 

6-98 

13-57 

22-18 

Port Elliot . 

1-34 

6-85 

12-26 

20-33 

Goolwa. 

1-81 1 

7-90 

10-85 

17-93 

Pinnaroo . 

1-02 i 

4-86 

9-29 

16-74 

Parilla . 

0-98 

6-05 


— 

Lameroo . 

0-84 

541 

9-19 

16-66 

Parrakie. 

1-05 

4-49 

-L 

— 

Geranium . 

1-10 

5-40 

— 

— 

Peake . 

1-.50 

6-64 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1-49 

6-13 

845 

14-74 

Meningie . 

2-M 

7-63 

11-28 

18-87 

Coonalpyn . 

1-62 

7-92 

10-16 

17*49 

Tintinara. 

1-61 

7-82 1 

10-84 

18-78 

Keith. 

1-69 

9-04 


— 

Bordertown. 

1-05 

5-84 I 

11-09 

19-76 

Wolseley . 

1-04 

7 32 1 

9-98 

17-72 

Prances . 

1-18 

6-90 

11-31 

20-74 

Naracoorte . 

2-19 

9-72 

12-83 

22-60 

Penola . 

2-77 

9-14 

16-30 

26-78 

Luoindale . 

1-75 

8-42 

13-66 

23-32 

Kingston ...... 

2-07 

11-46 

15-22 

24-73 

Roto .. 

2-20 

11-75 

16-44 

24-69 

Beaohport. 

2-71 

12-79 

17-66 

27-61 

Millicent . 

2-89 

14*35 

18-02 

29-25 

Mount Gambier . 

3-06 

n-96 

18-60 

32-00 

C. Nrthumberland 

2-60 

13-23 

16-06 

26-a<’ 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Twenty-Sixth Annual Congress, to be held in Brookman Hall. School 
of Mines, Adelaide, September 7th, 8th, 9th, 1914. 


AGENDA: 

Monday, September 7th, 8 p.m. 

* Opening Address by His Excellency the Governor, Sir Henry Galway. 

Other speakers: The Minister of Agriculture, Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C.; 
and the Chairman of the Advisory Board, Mr. G. R. .Laffer, M.P. 

Tuesday, September 8th. 

Morning Session, 9*30 to 12 noon. 

1. Business from previous Congress, viz:— 

a. Bureau Demonstration Plots—Report by Mr. S Osborne Smith, 
Chairman of Committee. 

h. Papers on “ How to Conduct Farmer’s Demonstration Plots ”— 

(1) Wheat Areas—Mr. E. J. Pearce, Whyte-Yarcowie 

(2) Mixed Farming Areas- Mr. H. V. Sprigg, Morphett Vale, 

(3) Fruitgrowing Areas—Messr.s. S. Plush and E. S. Mathews, 

Angaston. 

Afternoon Session—2’16 to 4*46 p.m. 

1. Lecture by Mr. Henshuw Jackson, Wool Instructor, School of Mines 

and Industries. 

2. ('o-operatioii in Purchasing Farm Supplies—Paper to be selected. 

3. Horse-breeding Societies--Paper by Mr. A. D. McDonald, Leighton.— 

Organisation, etc.” 

Evening Session, 7’30 p.m. 

1. ” A Review of Some of the Work Done at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College ill the Last Decade.”—Paper by Professor A. J, Perkins, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Wednesday, September 9th. 

Morning Session, 9.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 

1. “Mixed P’arming”—Paper by Mr. A. L. McEwin, Blyth. 

2. Paper by Mr. S. McIntosh, Director of Irrigation. 

Evening Session, 7.30 p.m. 

1. Free Parliament. 

2. (8*16) Paper by Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric ), M.R.C.V.S. 

Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

On Thursday, September 10th, at 8 p.m., Mr. D. F. Laurie, Govern¬ 
ment Poultry Expert and Lecturer, will deliver a lecture on “The Egg.” 
Synopsis:—“From Producer to Consumer; Collecting, Packing, Marketing ; 
Uses and Food Value of the Egg; Formation and Constituents of the Egg; 
<>rowth of Embryo during IncuWion.” The lecture will be illustrated by 
lantern slides, including a cinematograph representation of the development 
of the chick. 

The public will be admitted to all sessions. 
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Branch. 
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on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Aug. 

Sept. 


Page 

Aug. 

! 

Sept. 


• 



Goode . 

+ 




70 


_ 

Greenock . 

« 

_ 1 

_ 


* 

1 

5 

Green Patch. 

87 

3-31 j 

28 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

« 



Gumeracha . 

95 

4 ! 

1 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

70 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

90 91 

— i 

— 

Arthurton. 

« 

— 

— 

Hartley.* 

t 

6 ' 

2 

Balaklava. 

• 1 

— 

— 

Hawker. 

« 

® 1 

7 

Beaufort . 

74 

6 

3 

Hookina . 

t 

4 I 

1 

Beetaloo Valley .... j 

t 

— 

— 

Inman Valley . 

« 

— 

— 

Belalie North . | 

+ 

+ 

1 

5 

Ironbank . 

t 

^ 1 

4 


93 

1 

6 

Julia. 

+ 

1 

6 

Blackwood . 

+ 

17 

21 

Kadina . 

8^4 

4 I 

1 

Blyth. 

« 

1 

6 

Kalangadoo . 

» 

8 

12 

Booleroo Centre .... 

« 

— 

— 

Eanmantoo .. 

96 

1 

5 

Borrika.. 

87 

— 

— 

Keith. 

100 

1 

6 

Bowhill. 

« 

— 

— 

Kingscote. 

* 

4 

1 

Burra. 

« 

7 

4 

Kingston-on - Murray. 

t 

— 

— 





Eonnio. 

t 

6 

3 

Butler . 

84 

— 

— 

Kybybolite . 

100 

6 

3 

Caltowie . 

0 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

t 

— 

— 

Canowie Belt . 


— 

— 

Laura . 

i 

7 

4 

Carrieton . 

t 

6 

3 

Leighton . 

74 

1 

6 

Carrow. 

84 

— 

— 

Lipson . 

* 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardens .... 

94 

4 

1 

Longwood... 

98 

6 

2 

Olanfleld ,. 

88 

_ 

_ 

Tjoxton. 

* 

_ 

■ 

Clarfl ..,t.. 

81 

7 

4 

Lucindale. 

104 

8 

12 

Clarendon. 

X 

3 

7 

Lyndoch . 

+ 

+ 

6 

3 

Claypan Bore . 

88 

3 

7 

MaoGillivray . 

t 

— 

— 

Colton . 

a 

1 

5 

Maitland ... .. 

t 

6 

3 

Coomandook. 

89-94 

— 

— 

Mallala. 

82 

3 

7 

Coomooroo . 

73 

— 

— 

Mangalo .. 

« 

8 

5 

Coonalpyn. 

90 

— 

— 

Mannum . 


— 

— 

Coonawarra. 

a 

--- 

— 

Mantung . 

92 

— 

— 

Coorabie . 

87 


— 

Meadows . 

96-98 

4 

1 

Cradock. 

a 

— 

— 

Meningie . 

98 

i. 

5 

Cressy . 

90 

— 

— 

Millicent . 

104 

11 

8 

Crystal Brook . 

a 

_ 

_ 

Miltalie .. t t . 

t 

1 

5 

Davenport.... ...... 

a 

_ 


Minlaton , ^- t t - - 

83 

4 

1 

Dawson... 

a 

— 

_ 

Mitchell . 

1 

6 

Dingabiedinga. 

— 



Monarto South. 

92 



Dowlingville . 

85 

_ 

_ 

Monteith _____ 

« 

_ 


Elbow Hill . 

90 

— 

— 

Moonta. 

« 

— 

_ 

Forest Range . 

94 

6 

3 

Moorlands. 

a 

— 

— 

Forster. 

90 

8 

5 

Morchard. 

70 

— 


Frances. 

a 

7 

4 

Morgan .., ^ r_ -1 

t 



Freeling . 

a 



Morphett Vale , ^ 

t 



Gawler Riyer . 

82 


_ 

Mount Barker ^ -1 

96 

5 

2 

Georgetown. 

74 

1 

5 

Mount Bryan . 

76 

1 

6 

Geranium. 

t 

29 

26 

Mount Bryan East .. 

76 

1 

5 

Gladstone. 

a 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 
Mount Gamhier .... 

97 

_ 

_ 

Glencoe. 

99-100 

1 — 

— 

102 

— 

— 
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Aug. 

Sopt. 


Page 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mount Pleasant .... 

98 

14 

11 

Salisbury . 

83 

4 

1 

Mount Bemarkable .. 

71 

5 

2 

Salt Creek . 

86 

— • 

— 

Mundoora. 

1 

3 

7 

Sandalwood . 

« 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

i 

_ 


Shannon . 

« 

— 

— 

Mcf^amara Bore .... 

« 

— 

— 

Sherlock ........ 

* 

— 

— 

Nadda . 

♦ 


— 

Spalding. 

79 

7 

18 

Nantawarra. 

t 

6 

2 

Stockport. 

83 i 

— 

— 

Naraooorte . 

103-4 

8 

12 

Strathalbyn. 

98 

— 

— 

Narridy. 

f 

4- 

— 

•- 

Sutherlands. 

« 

— 

— 

Narrung . 

t 

— 


Tarcowie .. . 

t 1 

5 

2 

North Boohorowie .. 

76 


— 

Tatiara. 

t 

1 

5 

North Bundaleer .... 

77 

— 

— 

Tintinara. 

* 

— 

— 

Northfield 

+ 

4 

1 

Two Wells. 

t 



Omiroo. 

72-3 



Uraidlaand Summert'n 

98 

3 

7 

Parilla . 

93 

— 

— 

Waikerie .. 

93 

— 

— 

Parilla Well. 

a 

— 

— 

Warcowie. 

+ 

+ i 

—• 

— 

Parrakie .. 

+ 

4 . 

1 

5 

Watervale . 

— 

— 

Paskeville.. 

« 

6 

3 

Wepowie .. 

73 1 

— 

' — 

Penola ... 

103 1 

1 

5 

Whvte-Yarcowie.... 

80 

— 

— 

Penong . 

87 1 

8 

12 

Wilkawatt . 

93 

— 

— 

Petina ... 

♦ 1 


— 

Willowie .......... 

i 73 

- 

— 

Pine Forest . 

84 

4 

1 

Willunga. 


- 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

t 

— 


Wilmington. 

a 

5 

2 

Port Broughton .... 


7 

4 

Wirrabara. 

t 

8 

6 

Port Elliot . 

+ 

15 j 

19 

Wirrega .. 

* 

— 

— 

Port Germein . 



Woodside. 

a 


— 

Port Pirie. 

+ 

+ 


1 

Wynarka . 

a 

— 

— 

Quom . 

72 

— 


Tabroana . 

a 

— 

1 — 

Bedhill. 1 

78 

4 

1 

Yadnarie .. 

87 

i 1 


Reninark . j 

a 

— 

— 

Yallunda . 

87 

— 

— 

Riverton . j 

82 

— 

— 

Yongala Vale . 

80 

3 

i 7 

Roberts and Verran., i 

85 1 

— 

_ 

Yorketown .. 

84 

8 

12 

Saddleworth. | 

« 1 

1 

21 

18 






•No report reoeWed dnriiifr the month of July 4- Ff>rmel report only received, 

t Held over until next month. 


[Note. —Branches generally are holding their annual meetings during July. 
In cases where the only business transacted at such meeting has been the 
reception of the Hon. Secretary’s report on the year’s work, the meetings have 
been classed as formal.—Ed.] 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 
August 12th and September 2nd 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by Oeokob G. Nioholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average annual rainfall, ll-82in.). 

Juno 8th.—ProHont: six members and two visitors. 

Dairying versu -^ Sheep. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. T. Ward, 
who expressed the opinion that in this district dairying was more profitable than sheep 
ra.ising in at least three out of five years. The land was devoid of native bushes and 
wind swept, and after sheep had trodden down the feed it was blown away. Where 
big stock were kept this trouble was not so marked. Thirty cows on, say, 1,000 acres, 
.should return £7 or £8 per head, equal to, say, £220 yx^r annum. To this must be added 
the value of calves and surplus skim milk h^d to pig.S“ -the latter would materially enhance 
the returns. Ho doubted whet-her 1,000 acres hero would carry 300 ewes with lambs 
for five months in an average season. From this numljer, however, he estimated a return 
of lOs. per head for 200 lambs, f.c., £100; 40 rejects at 7s., £14; and wool from 300 
ewes at 4s. (id., £67 lOs. ; and 40 lambs, £2 10s.—a grand total of £184. The initial 
cost of 30 cows and that of 300 sheep would be about equal, i.-?., £150. Members agreed 
that, provided the farmer’s family was available for the la.bor, dairying would bo found 
the more profitable, but otherwise wages would greatly reduce the return. 

Ploughs and Ploughing. —Mr. H. Crisp read a payiei' on this subject. He favored 
the five-furrow stump-jump pleugh cutting 7in. to 7Hn. furrows for this district; the 
lighter it was the bettor, duo regard being given strength and durability. One-picce 
bodies were le.ss likely to become fouled with rubbish. The narrow-furrowed plough 
cut the ground better, and was much more satisfactory in shallow ploughing. Where 
there was no danger of turning up the clay subsoil, ploughing in this diatrict should be 
to a depth of 3iin. The sod should be turned properly by the mouldboard. A team 
of eight horses should be worked with leaders. Members favored the aarrow furrow of 
from 7in. to Sin. The Hon.Secretary (Mr. S. Thomas) thought the curve of the mould¬ 
board of more importance than its length in securing lightness of draught and a well 
turned sod. 


ARDEN VALE AND WYACCA (Average annual rainfall, 16'65in.). 

July 6th.—Present: five members and three visitors. 

Fencing. —Mr. 0. E. Hannemann read a paper. At such times as these, he said, when 
weather conditions made it impossible to get on with the seeding operations, attention 
be turned to such matters as repairing fences. Handy and serviceable gates 
should be erected. Members agreed that the useful life of fences was greatly incieased 
by attention to necessary repairs. 


MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin, to I2in.). 

May 2nd.—^Present: seven members. 

SERDINO.—The hon. secretary (Mr. B. S. McC!allum) read a pajper. He had had very 
good results from dry ^own crops when the land was free of weeds. If dry sown land 
were twice harrowed hiter a good rain considerable benefit would result, especially in 
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sandy or Jight soil that did not set hard. He preferred this to sowing immediately after 
a good rain and not waiting tor the weeds to grow. When the farmer was able to get 
his seeding over in a few weeks on aceoimt of having plenty of feed and horses in good 
condition, he advised waiting for rain to cause the growth of rubbish; but when feed 
was scarce and horses in low condition it was unwise to leave a large area to be sown 
after rain. If the early sown crop became “ dirty ’* the worst patches could be cut for 
hay. Mr. W. Reichstein agreed. he thought it wise to put a ixirtion of the land in dry, 
seeing that the season was so late in opening. Land which ht^ had rolled last year had 
yielded moie than that not so treated. Mr. H. Kupke favored late sowing. Harrowing 
dry sown land after a good rain was advist^d. Mr. E. J. Kitto had drilled manure on 
to fallow early, when the land was dry, and broadcast the wheat and harrowed it after 
rain with the result that a good crop was secured. Messrs. R. Jasper and R. Kitto agreed 
with the remarks of the writer of the paper. 


MOUNT REMARKABLE (Average annual rainfall, 14‘43in.) 

Present: fourte'cn members. 

Star Thistles. —The President (Mr. N. S. Giles, B.Sc.) read a pa|K‘r as follows:— 
“ The noxious weed wliich is generally known as the star thistle is wrongly so called. 
The true star thistle is much more bushy in its liabit of growth than this one, and has a 
flower similar in color to that of the 8c?ot<‘h thistles Although by no means a desirable 
plant to liave about one’s profKirty, it do4?s not ap|K‘ar nearly so difficult to keep in check 
as the yellow-flowered abomination with which agriculturists in South Australia are 
only too familiar, and which is the saffron thisth;. It is so universally known as the 
star thistle that these notes will from this out speak of it by that name. It appears to 
thrive with equal vigor both under the moist conditions of the South- East and in the dry 
areas of the North. It has lately become a prominent feature in the park lands of 
Adelaide, and if left unchecked will, in all probability, soon spread over the wffiole State. 
Since the advent of the harvester the seed may very easily Ixi introduced to new areas 
through the medium of wheat, oats, or other grain. .Farmers who are the foitunate 
possessors of clean land would therefort^ do well to exercise great care in this RLspect 
when obtaining a change of seed. No source of supply should be considered above 
suspicion, the only safe method Ixnng to make a close examination of a fairly large 
sample of the grain. Even if this is satisfactory it is safer not to obtain seed 
from proptirties which are badly infested with .star thistle. The w'ced is so detrimental 
both in grazing and cultivated land, that wherever possible it should lx? destroyed. This 
however, is unfort-unately by no means an easy task, and where the star thistles have 
obtained a good hold their complete rtunoval must prove a long and expensive business. 
On arable land much can Ihi done by judicious cultivation, but on the rougher grazing 
country, whore star thistles have Ix^ctmie firmly established, the problem becomes a 
serious one. If undertaken in a systematic manner, however, there is no reason w'hy 
the weeds may not in time bo eradicated. One of the worst difficulties is the hardness 
of the seed, which enables it to remain in the ground for a numlier of years without injury. 
As the result of observation the writer believes that the seed very rarely germinatcB 
until it has been buried for at least a year, and it has been conclusively proved that, even 
when not buried by cultivation, it may remain dormant for at least four or five years. 
For the past five years a paddock which was formerly badly affected has been kept 
under careful observation. The thistles were hoed up every year, and great care was 
taken that none were allowed to go to .seed, yet the supply is even not now exhausted. 
Some seasons seem to be much more favorable for gormination than others, the present 
one promising to bo good in this respect. It is probable that burning would hasten the 
germination by softening and cracking the hard easing of the setxl in the same way as 
with the wattle. If it is desired to get rid of the .star thistle care should be taken that 
no plants are allowed to go to seed. In cases where the area affected is too large to be 
thoroughly dealt with in one season, it is better to concentrate attention on one portion 
of the area and got it properly cleared rather than make a poor job of the lot, for, although 
the thistles may be kept in check, they will need attention year after year. The writer 
has found that the best results are obtained by hoeing the thistles just before flowering 
commenoes, the plants being cut below the surface of the ground. If the hoeing is done 
too early, or the cut is not deep enough, the plant will send out shoots and will probably 
bear more seed than if it had been let alone. Tf the plants are allowed to start flowering 
before hoeing, the seed will mature just the same, unless the flowers be cut off the stem. 
The cutting in fact, then, facilitates the spread of the thistle, as the loose plants are blown 
about by the wind shedding seeds as they go. Under natural conditions the seed does 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEAUFORT (Average annual rainfall, —^in ). 

July 2nd.—Present: eight members and five visitors. 

Horses. —DtMiling with the subject of fann horses, in a paper, Mr. C. W. G. Underwood 
expressed the view that horses foi farm work should be as strong as possible, with flat 
bone and plenty of hair, which he considei’ed an indication of strength. Slow, sluggish 
animals were to be, avoided, and the team should be able to walk and trot well. In 
addition to draughts, it was advisable for the farmer to have two or three medium draughts 
out of a pony mare by a draught horse. All should Ixj mares, with the exception of two 
or three geldings for slmft work. Only <iry mares should be put to the horse ; a better 
foal was the result. Bieaking could be commenced when the animals were two years old, 
light work only being given. This helped to develop bone and muscle. Handling foals 
temded to make them cunning. A good yard with a stall to catch the animal was necessary 
in breaking. The beast .should be lassooed, and a turn or two taken round a strong post. 
Choking down was to 1x5 avoided if possible. The oj)erator should wnrk his way along the 
rope, until he was able to rub the horse's head ; rubbing the eye, he .said, soothed the 
most vicious btiast in a short time. When the winkers were on, the rope should be taken 
off the neck and attached to the bit. The first le.s.son should be leading; the wagon 
.saddle and brc'eehing should then 1x5 put on, and the chains tied underneath. The animal 
could then be tied up, and the next day put in a light trolly with a good brake. If leather 
traces wore used the beast was less likely to kick. The Chairman (Mr. W. W. Mugford) 
thought a good strong draught horse the lx58t all-roiind animal for faim work ; it was 
also of more commercial value. He could not see that there was anything against breeding 
foals from mares every year, though he thought it was more difficult to get a wet mare 
in foal. It was a good thing to handle the foal a little, at ]ea.st to tie it up, in order that 
it might become used to this. Mr. J Sampson did not think the heavy draught horse the 
most suitable for farm u.se. He recommended a good strong clean-legged animal. The 
draught horse, a.s a rule, was too .slow. He thought a crush pen better than a lassoo for 
catching a young horse ; it did not knock it about so much. Young hor.se8 reqnirt'd 
more handling than they usually got before breaking in. It w’as good to work horses at 
two years, so long as the work w’as light. It was no harder to get a wet mare in foal 
than a diy one if .she was in good condition. Mr. J. I)ohse recommended a good heavy 
draught horse for the farm, the more weight the Ix'tter. One visitor favored a good .stiong 
clean-legged horse, the Suffolk Punch was good. He thought a mare could have a foal 
every year without harm, a.s long as the foal was w^eaned early. Mr. P. H. H Underwood 
considered a good medium draught quite as good as a heavier draught. It was usually 
more active, and could 1x5 used in the trolly. It wa.s advisable to breed as many foals as 
possible. Th(5 mares noed(5d careful attention, and should not be worked too hard. Wean¬ 
ing foals early wa.s likely to stunt the animal and make it small and weedy. The crush 
fxm was much Ix^tter to catch horses than t he lassoo. Those horses he had worked when 
young were much biggf5r and Ix^ttx^r than those not given work. 


GEORGETOWN (Average annual rainfall, IS 32in.). 

June 13th.—Prt5scnt . .seven memb(=5rs. 

Pbepar.\tions for Seeding. —Mr. J. Higgins read a pajxjr in which he said fallowing 
should be done early, the ground being ploughed to a depth of 4in. It should then be 
harrowed, and, during .spring, cultivated to destroy weeds. The cultivators should also 
l)e used after rain in summer. The .seed wheat should be carefully -cleaned and pickled 
a week before seeding, 11b. of bluestone being used to ©very four bags. Seventy pounds 
of seed per aero should be drilled in to a depth of about 2in. and cross harrowed. Late 
varieties, such as Marshairs No. 3, Federation, and Yandilla King should be sown first. 
About 30 acres of an early wheat, such as Gluyas or Golden Drop, should be put in to 
enable an early start to be made with haycutting. Paddocks dirty with wild oats should 
be sown with early wheats : and if the oats wore very troublesome, it was advisable to 
cut the crop for hay btffore they soedesd. Mr. Geo. Hill did not approve of working fallow 
after .summer rain. Mr. J. McAuley thought summer fallow would be a failure, especially 
after a dry winter. 

LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 4th.—Present: 20 members and seven visitors. 

Farm Machinery and Implements. —Mr. W, G. Bailey read a paper on this Bubject, 
Expensive implements and machinery were necessary in farming at present, he said. 
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and every care should be given those. Drills, wagons, harvesters, binders, &c., should 
be protected by a substantial shed, drills being taken to pieces and cleaned before being 
put away. Bolts should bo kept well screwed up. The earth should be scraped off 
the mouldboards of ploughs and a good coating of grease appli«'d. Harrows should be 
placed on end when not being used. The log of the rolkir fdiould, when not in us©, lie 
kept from contact with the earth, and the framework given a coat of jiaint. 


MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 15'8]in.) 

July 4th—Present : 12 inenilwirs. 

Fallowing. —In a paper on this subject the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. L. Hatherly) 
said—“ It is not an easy matter to lay down any hard and fast rules as to just how the 
land is to be worked, as a treatment that would be projier and advisable in some paddocks 
might not be so in others. Much must bo left to the farmers judgment as to what imple¬ 
ment he should use. There ai*©, howev(‘r, some principles for guidance. One should, 
in all cases, fallow as early as possible, as th(M-e is a lir^ttcu* chance of doing the work while 
the ground is in a moist condition. The land not only works Ix^tter, but being ploughed 
early will get a larger proportion of the winter rains into it. Another important con¬ 
sideration is that the moisture is thus more readily absorlx'd, sinks deepcT into, and in¬ 
creases the fertility of the soil. Early working will encourage the germination of any 
seeds of weeds or rubbish that may nunain in the soil, and these may be destroyed by 
a later cultivation or fed off with sheep. However, whedber sheep are kept or not, I 
would harrow and (niltivate all the heavier lands, as apart from the destruction of weeds, 
such (Miltivation is of direct iH'nefit to the soil Always.aim at doing the work while the 
ground is damp. The dejdh to which it is to Ix^ ploughed must Ijc left to the discretion 
of th(^ farmer, and shoidd Ix^ regulated according to the nature of the land being operated 
on. Nevertheless, .1 advise ploughing in our district to a depth of fi’orn 4iin. to Sin ” 
In the discussion that followed the depth of ploughing was discussed Messrs. tJefferies 
and Phillips thought 4Jin. or 5in. too deei^, Ihe majority of members agreed that 
where the subsoil was deep, as in this district, good results w'ere obtained with ploughing 
to a depth of bin. 

MOUNT BRYAN KA8T (Average annual rainfall, Hiin.) 

July 4tli.—Present : seven members and one visitor. 

Breeding, Handling, and Selling Sheep. —Mr. R. Thomas read a pafx^r on this 
subject. Ho said, “ Jf the country is sandy and liabir? to drift one should \>e very careful 
not to overstock it. In windy weather the feed will be cut up with the sand, and the 
result is that the land is spoilt for a considera bk? time. On th(i other hand if the country 
is understocked the grass will spread over the bai-e patches and stock will always be in 
good condition. Saltbush and scrub must also be, understotbed or the results may Ix) 
as bad as in tlie sandy country. The arrangements of paddocks and dams is also an 
important item. Paddocks should bo shapely, and shoidd contain as gr(‘at a variety 
of feeding as possible. Where they are not too largo it is bettor to have one good dam 
watering the two jxiddocks than have two indifferent dams, but where the ^laddocks 
are large they should have a good dam centrally situated. ()ne may Iiave a largo dam 
alongside a division f(;nee and a smaller one in the centre of the paddock and close off 
the good holding dam when there is water in the otht^r. If sheep are travelling to water 
in one corner they will cut up the land near the dam, as they always come to water the 
same way and cat off all tlie feed on that corner while the far corner is hardly touched. 
A useful class of fence for subdivision can be made from large posts half a chain apart, 
with droppi>rs every 10ft. or lift. There should be five wires, which need not lx; thick 
but of good quality. If any cattle are kept a barbt;d wire should be placed on top. The 
fence should lx; about 3ft. 3iii. In height, the gates being in places where sheep can be 
easily driven through from both sides. The gates should open both ways and right 
back to the fence, so that no sheep or Iambs can get Ix^hind tluim. Whore the food and 
climate aro suitable market lambs are preferable, as practically only two-thirds of the 
stock need lx? kept for the same return, and when the numlx'r is greatest the feed is best. 
The class of sheep is very important. After a number of years experience I find the 
Lnicoln-Merino and Leicester-Merino cross ewes give the best result. If the country 
does not lend itself or the seasons are not ixiliable enough for lamb-raising, wool should 
bo the objective. Whichever class one is going for the best procurable will pay b(;st 
in the end. For wool the sheep should lx; of robust constitution, carrying clean wool 
of long staple about 64’s quality. The shearing-shed should be in a convenient place 
on the run and a little bigger than necessary, as this will give plenty of room for working 
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the wool, and the sheep will not be overctowded at night. When one has more sheep 
than the usual complement the shed will then not prove inadequate. There should 
be plenty of room under the grating, as this provides good ventilation for the sheep, and 
gives them a chanoo to cool off after being penned. Tt also makes it easy to clean, which 
should be done every year after shearing. The wool should be handled carefully as it 
is easily made dull and dirty. First take the fleece from the board without tangling 
it and throw it over the table with the crutch towards the operator and the outside surface 
upwards. Skirt bj'^ taking off the short edges, stains, and sticks from the neck. Then 
fold and roll from the tail keeping the shoulder wool on the outside. This shows the fleece 
to the best advantage. The bales should be packed evenly, and be of about the same 
weight for the same class of wool. In branding tlu) bale care should be taken. If a 
person is not handy at cutting stencil plates he should piy to have them done by a tinsmith. 
A few shillings syient this way will bring in a good return for the outlay. Adioining the 
shed should be a good set of sheep yards. Care should be taken in getting these laid 
out nicely. The shape makes a lot of difference in the way the sheep go through. A 
good drafting arrangement is necessary. The crush |)en should bo made without more 
corners than is necessary. The race should be made running east and west, with a light 
swinging gate and two good sorting pens. These three jxjns are where the work is done, 
and so should be erected strongly with good swinging gates and convenient latches or 
hooks. At intervals of a few years the land requires a comiilete rest from sheep-grazing. 
A year’s rest puts now life into the land. It also gives the seed a chance to recover One 
can either sell out most of the sheep or systemicajly rest the paddocks in turn, whichever 
suits the conditions. In shiftirtg sheep from one paddock to another do not wait too 
long, or both land and sheep arc affected detrimentally. Always keep a sharp e 3 'e on 
pests and noxious weeds. These, if taken in hand at once, are generally easily destroyed, 
but if neglected prove serious to the landholder.” 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall 16*35m.). 

June 8th.—Present; 10 members. 

Farm Book kiseping. —The following paper was read by Mr. F. C. Catt:—“A farmer’s 
books should contain a complete record of every division of the farm accounts. While 
they should be simple and easily understood, yet, if properly arranged and carefully kept, 
they should show, without much trouble, whether the farm is being run at a profit or a 
loss, and which departments are yielding the best return for the time and money spent, 
besides affording valuable comparisons year by year. In order to accurately determine 
this it is necessary to open up accounts representing various classes of expenditure and 
income, debiting each account with the amount sjxmt, and crediting it with the value 
of the produce. Take, for instance, the crop. To ascertain the not profit derived from 
this source, the crop account should be debited with all money spent on it from the time 
the ground is fallowed to the point when the hay or grain is marketed (including cost 
of fallowing, artificial manures, seed (whether purchased or home grown), plough shares, 
hay and chaff used, binder twine, comsacks, wheat carting (if paid for), and depreciation 
of implements), and credited with the sales and stock on hand at the end of the year 
The balance will lx? the profit. The other principal accxuints necessary on the average 
farm would bo~(l) JAvpMorlc, which should be debited at the Iwginning of the year 
with stock on hand and all purchases as made, and receive credit for aU sales and the stock 
on hand at end of year ; the balance representing the profit or loss for the year. Where 
there is a considerable amount of dealing in various linos of livestock this account may 
be subdivided into separate accounts for horses, cattle, sheep, &o. (2) Worhny Plant .— 

Debit this with the value of the plant at the start of the year ahd with all purchases. 
At the close of the year make a valuation of the plant and cre^t this, the difference will 
be depreciation, which, as previously stated, should be charged against the crop. (3). 
Permanent Improvements .—For all houses, sheds and stables, fencing, dams, &c. (4) 

Land Ptirckatte Account .—Credit this account with the purchase price and debit it with 
amounts as paid off the principal (not interest), and so on, with such accounts as hides 
and skins, wool, dairy produce, property, &o. Against the farm expenses account I 
would charge only such items as repairs, rates and taxes, insurance, interest, and rent. 
Moneys drawn by the farmer for his own personal use might be debited to a private account. 
At the end of the year the profits or losses in the various accounts should be transferred 
to a profit and loss account which will show the net result of the year’s transactions, 
while a balance-sheet showing the assets and liabilities of the farm can be compiled from 
the accounts which remain open. Each transaction should be entered as it occurs, 
otherwise items bpoomo overlooked and the value of the work is discounted,” 
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NORTH BUNDALEER. 

July 1st.—Present: 12 meml>or8 and two visitors. 

Sheep Maggot Fly. —Mr. A. L. Steele read a paper, as follows :—“ This pest so far has 
not worried sheep owners in South Australia to any very great extent, but to gauge the 
damage done by this fly and its kindred species I can quote New South Wales, the authori¬ 
ties in that State estimating the loss of sheep due to flyblown alone at one million a year 
out of a total of about 49 million sheep. First of all, I shall give a brief outline of the 
flies that cause these enormous losses, there being several different species, but before 
going further I might say that portion of my notes have been obtained from a treatise 
issued by Messrs. Cooper & Nephews, and containing an essay by W. W. Froggart, the 
New South Wales Government Entomologist. The bright metallic green fly (Lucilia 
Meric tla) that does the damage to sheep and wool in England is not one of the culprits 
here in Australia, and although it has a wide range over this continent it has not yet been 
bred from blown wool; apparently it is contented to confine itself to offal. The bronzy 
green maggot fly {Lvcilia caesar) is also one of England's sheep flies, but, like the former, 
only worries the householder in Australia. Our enemies are (1) the mottled blowfly 
{Galliphora ozeanice)^ (2) the large yellow blowfly {CaUiphora villosa), (3) the metallic blue 
blowfly (CaUiphora rufifaciei) and all are indigenous to Australia. Nos. (1) and (2) are 
very common all over Australia, and are of similar habits, both blowing wool, and also 
meat in a house. These are the parents of the common smooth-bodied maggots. No. 
(31 also has a wide range over Australia, and is the parent of the hairy moggc>t, but 
it very seldom comes into a house. To show the enormous rapidity those flies have in 
breeding, Mr. Froggart, from a pound of blown wool, obtained 1,060 blowflies, and allowing 
that half of these were females, and all lived to deposit one batch of egg«, we would have 
in three generations 16^ million flies in about eight weeks in mid-summer. In early sum¬ 
mer they deposit eggs or larv», but in mid-summer the eggs hatch in the female's body, 
so instead of eggs she deposits living maggots which immediately begin to crawl. The 
number of eggs obtained from a female’s body after dissection varied from 60 to nearly 200. 
The maggot, after it is born, takes about six days to become full grown. After that it goes 
into its second stage as pupa, that is chrysalis, and as such remains for about 14 days, 
from which it then emerges as a perfect fly. One exixsriment showed that eggs laid on 
the 4th of December produced, after going through the maggot and pupa stages, perfect 
flies on the 22nd—18 days. A specimen of the large yellow blowfly taken in a house 
and placed upon some meat laid 180 eggs, all of which were crawling maggots next morning. 
It has been proved by scientists that blowing wool on a living sheep is an acquired habit 
of the fly, as it is only of comparatively recent years that sheep have been attacked. 
Many reasons are put forth to account for this new habit, amongst them being the extra 
density of wool, and with it in good seasons, condition or yolk, which is in other words 
fat, and therefore attractive to the blowfly; the w'holesale destruction of rabbits, and 
consequent breeding of maggots. How this curse is to be put down is occupying the 
attention of all sheepowners in Australia. Many different methods of combating the 
nuisance have been put forward, amongst them Iwing to leave about 3in. or 4m. of tail, 
and so enable a ewe to keep her tail continually moving and prevent the fly settling upon 
the stained wool. But against this the long tail can easily cause the ewe to become 
daggy if she happens to scour, and so become a tenfold easier prey to the fly. Another 
method, and one which is by far the most popular, is to crutch the owe prior to lambing, 
as near as possible to the time as is safe to handle her, say about three or four weeks. This 
will prevent the afterbirth and blood adhering to the wool. In opposition to this I might 
say that it is only in odd years in our back pastoral country that the flies are bad, and then 
only after a good winter rain, and it seems almost unnecessary that the stations in the so- 
called dry country should crutch when it is only one year in three or four that the sheep 
are attacked. But in this district, where wo have an assured rainfall, it is my belief that 
crutching is the best method. Means of preventing the breeding of the flies are the 
removal of all refuse and carcasses and destroying possible breeding places by burning 
thoroughly. When dressing blown sheep to prevent the maggots from becoming flies 
it is advisable to throw into a bag or tin all blown wool taken off the sheep, and if only a 
small quantity to bum it. But if a number of sheep are treated dip the wool in a chemical 
solution, such as Cooper’s dip, carbolic wash, or kerosine. Also it would be a good plan 
to do all sheep on a bag or sheet and all maggots left on the sheet should be destroyed. 
The maggoty sheep can easily be detected, even when first attacked, by restlessness, 
vigorous wagging of the tail, biting the tail or flank or wherever the affected part is, 
stamping its feet and running forward with nose on the ground. « In the later stages the 
wool of the affected part becomes very dark, and is noticeable a great way off. The 
sheep is very listless and, if not attended to, soon dies. So far no solution has been dis¬ 
covered which will effectively deal with the fly for any period. Many preparations, 
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and all tho well-known sheep dips will kill the maggots, but in a few days the old places 
are re-infested. 1, myscdf, have used several dips—tobacco juice, kerosine, turpentine, 
etc., with fair success, but often the patients had to 1 m? dressed again. When first applied 
all nf these, a-r<? very seven? on the maggots, which come swarming out in thousands, and 
in a few miimtes die, but apparently the smells of the liquids are not lasting enough. 
VV^hat is required is a solution that will either prevent tlu? fly <le])ositing its eggs on the 
wool, or kill the young maggots as soon as they an? hatchetl, and at the same time not 
destroy the wool. Bluestone in a 5 percent, solution has been found very eflective in 
d<?slroyiiig the maggots, hut it is vary injurit)us to the wool, "riu? stock branch of tlu? 
New South Wales Government, in ex|M‘rimcnting with a 1 percent, solution, found that 
the bluestone p(u*niaiu;ntly dyed the wool ; therefore this treatment cannot be advistal, 
but should it Im? us(?d care must be taken only to spray (he already urine-stained wool. 
Ah in most eases ‘ prevention is Ix^tter than cure,’ and with that in view, crutching the 
ewes just before? lambing, and weaners in April seems most advisable. This is now being 
carried out on nearly all the stations in tho grass country of Queensland and New South 
Wales, and one can realise' it is no light task wlu?n on many of the? runs 100,000 breeding 
ewes, lx?sidos tlie ew7* weaii(?rs, have to Im? put through. Some' stations go as far as to 
take off all stained wool from all sheep, as even w?<?ther.s are in some lo(;alities being blown 
about the pizzles. My ex])erierK*.e in South Attstralia has been that in a good season, 
whi(?h m(!ans ideal conditions for the fly, i.e.., dampness and warmth, early shearing 
is an important factor ; so pr<‘vcnting the flies getting on to tlu? long staint?d wool at the 
breech. No ruk'S can b(? laid downias to treatment, for, as J mentioned be fore, no reliable* 
solution has ht?en dis<?overed, but Stockholm tar, ke?rosine, tiiriKintim*, blu(?ste>ne, and 
the w’^ell-known sh(?e?|> dips, s»u*)i as (’ooiKur’s, LittleV or Quibel’s are ail goeal for the? time 
beimg, a?id should he' su(?e?<?ssful if the? treate'd she?e]) can Ix^ watchexl and re treate?d in a 

fe*w days.” --—- 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, l(>-70in.). 

July 14th.—Pivsent; 17 membejs and two visitors. 
l*i(i Raising. —Mr. V . H. Wh<?aton read the folle)wing pa}x;r:“~-“ In introducing this sub- 
ject the) fiict plaeios itself Ix'foreallof u.s that, uiieler ordinary circumstances, /.<?., conditions 
which have normally existed during the lost 12 years, facilities in this district do not ofler 
such iidvantages for raising pigs as may lx* the case in other localities. 1 shall eonsidei- 
tho i)()8ition as if markets were in closer proximity. Wiiate'ver breed of pig one nia} 
approv^e and rear matters not, so long as the maximum profit is b(*ing seeurt'd. Some 
breeds mature quickly, others ait* slower; some are reaied fur the hams, otheis foi* haioii, 
and HO on, always Ixring ruled by the market. The breed mostly seen in Australia is 
the Berkshire, although several others are lx?coming more evident. The Beikslnic' is, 
perhaps, tho most popular, because of its general hardinc'ss. It (?an stand the* ho( sun 
better than most br(?o<ls, is thrifty, fattens readily, and the flesh is of good quality with 
fair distributiofi of fat and lean. It matures early, and kills well at any age. Howevc'r, 
the lH?st breed is a matter of opinion, and 1 shall not dwell on that point, (fcneral Man- 
agvrnevt. —Thei*c? is no farm animal that eats mo min proportion to its w(?iglit, or turns its 
food into a saleable carcass so rapidly or efficiently as the pig. Und(*r natuial conditions, 
tho pig is a grazer. Better pork is obtained from the animal which is inn in a small 
paddock, and sty fed at the last, than one which is sty fed througliout. Sties should b(‘ 
airy ; but not. draughty. They should be in such a jiosition as to be (qien to the sun. 
The initial outlay for good sties is perhaps rather heavy, but subsequent profit in the way 
of healthier and better pigs will amply repay. Sties should be in a well drained position, 
and attention should lx? fairly often and regular. Bedding is necessary when the weathei- 
is cold, esiXHually for sows. It is a good plan to jiut a small quantity of ashes into the 
sty occasionally ; this conforming somewhat to the natural taste of the pig. Feeding,^ 
This will vary somewhat aceoiding to the age and state of the pig. Milk forms a valuable 
iiigrtidient of the animal’s ration. All grain should be soaked ; which has been proved to lx? 
liotter than boiling. Young animals should be generously supplied with pollard and 
barley meal, the meat ration lx?ing increased with the pig’s age. Allow plenty of exercise 
to ensure the development of strong sound limbs, and to prevent over fattening. When 
}K)8sible, some form of greenstuff, cabbage, &c., should be given ; refuse from the kitchen 
is valuable. When a sow is pixignant, the food should be increased in richness, but the 
quantity should not Iw sufficient to produce fat. The food for a hog will diffc?r somewhat 
from that of young pigs or sows. When not working, a boar will thrive almost entirely 
on greenstuff; but as work increases the ratio of meal should increase. Pigs at all ages 
should have access to plenty of water, troughs being kept clean by daily washing. Selection 
of Breeding Stock. —Too much attention cannot be given this, as a false move in the selection 
of the boar especially will affect a great number in a short time. The following general 
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rules will perhaps be acccjptabJe;—(1) Select from reputed and long-established breeds ; 
(2) do not consider show success first ; (3) piii*(*-bred pigs should be chosen ; (4) inspcKd 
if possible, the animal’s immediate ancestors ; (5) see that the sexual organs of the boar 
are well develop(?d, and that the eye is bright and lively. A breeding animal should be one 
of a large litter, not too big, nor yet too small ; big boars are gcuierally slow and do not last 
long. The selection of the sow is ]x?rhaps inorf* important than the boar, as it is generally 
l)elieved that the sow influenwis the internal organs ; hence the aptitude to grow and 
fatten at a profit. that the sow’s teats aie well develo|K*d ; then* should be 12 or 

more. Avoid thick, short nocky, heavy shouldered sows, as they are generally pooi* 
mothers and slow br(;eders. A boar should Ik* first used when about eight months old. 
or older, dejKmding on the bixied, Incrtiasc the^ nuinlKn’ of sows as the boar grows old(u-; 
but it should not bo overworked when young. When a number of sows are to be covered 
it is bt^tten- to keep the hoar |X‘nned up, and ]mt in the sow only for service*, thus con- 
sei ving the vigor of the boar. An alt<*rnativ<* is to allow the hoar to lun with the sows, 
and if inclined to overwork [)cn it for a time. From 50 to 00 sows is a fair season’s work 
for a boar. 'I’he sow should Ikli put with the boar when nine oi- 12 months old. A sow's 
first litter is as good as any subsequent offspring. If the condition of a sow falls she should 
be s|Mdlod for a whil(\ Some sows, if not put to the boar tor some months, may get shy, 
and refuse to Ijt* s(*i ved. This shyness is often worked off by feeding albunienoids, such 
as jxjas, Ijeans, &e Jf, liow'ever, the sow is obslinate. let her he served in quick sue< ession 
by two or three bofirs, towartls the end of tlw? luuit. I'lie ]K*riod of a sow's gestation is 
thieo mont hs tlireo weeks three days, or Ifi weeks. The sow’s sty should be roomy, not 
hvss than 10ft. square. Plenty of short lx*.dding should bc^ allowed ; if straw lx* long young 
]»igs are ajrt to get lost and injured. Pariurition .—The sow generally farrows without 
any serious after (dfoets ; but, if exhausted, a little stimulant, such as a leaspoonful of gin. 
will often h(‘lp. The food for a short, time lx*fore and after' pigging should lx* soft and 
sloppy, changing aft(*r jrartuiition to meal or jKrllard with milk. Two ounces of snlphur 
and a little nitre* will help the sow if she is at all constipated. Her sty should Ikj cleaned 
out, hut the nest loft undistuilMid. A little t*xerei.se (*very day will do much good. Feed 
the young pigs on milk, if )K)ssible ; if not, pollard gruel is good. Gi'nerous f(*oding is 
required, or else all suffeu*, and tlw^ sow may refuse* the boar afterwards. The tiine^ for 
weuiniug will vary a little?, aeeoi'ding to eireuinstaire'cs ; Imt fronr e'ight ter nine weoks 
will generally U* found most satisfae tory. A sow comes in season about four or five elays 
after the? pigs an* weaned, 10 to 14 deiys after that, anel lhe*n every twe> or three* w'ee*ks 
re?gularly. Uneler ordinary conelitierns, a se»w will rear two litters a year, live litters in 
two years is too much. Young boars can lx? ca.sli*ateel when four or' five* w'e*eks old oi' 
when W'caried. Foi’ feittciiing young ])igs the* best fe*t*eis arc* soakeel grain. Harley make*s 
the be?st quality perrk, but p<*as eannot be l:K*a((‘rr ferr giving a swe*e*t flavor anel firm eon 
siste'iicy to the' rne?at. Wheat is considered to l)e< lM*tter than ullie^r e(*rvals, hut is generally 
too de?ar wdrerr <*ompaivd with barley err rye*, when obtainable. Feeel the* young pigs at 
short inte^rvals ; they eat niort*, fatten ineji-e quiekly, and do not waste so much as if fed 
at long intervals anel given bigger feeds. A fat pig will dress up to flO per eent. erf gooel 
meat. It might Ik* well to rin?irtiou here that pigs are siibje*e t to rheumatism. This is 
often elue to over-ft?eding, or the fererd may Ire too rich. Dampness, draught, or insnf- 
fie?ie?nt bedding may result in this ailment. A change of foerei will help in preventing this 
trouble. A little? vegetable* will also act to the advantage of the pigs.” Mr. Sterne 
thought wlit>at too ox]x?n8ive? to fe^eil ter pigs. However, this grain, with milk, yielded 
a firm and sweet bacon, Mr Peugilly had founel the Berkshire-hlssex eierss very 

profitable. - 

SPALDING (Average annual rainfall, 20*25in,). 

June 6th.—Present: 12 meuilxrrs anel 2 visitors. 

Farm Horses. —In a paper dealing with the care of farm horses, Mr. J. H. Plnckrost^ 
saiel ho preftrrred a stable with sterno walls and straw roerf, facing the east, and built on 
rising ground with a gentle slojxr. A stack of straw should Ire placed in the paddock to 
provide shelter. The animals, if allowed freedom in the yard were less likely to be injured 
than when tied up. They should Ixr groomed, or at least have their shoulders cleaned, 
every morning. Feed should tre given them three times a day, and they shcruld have 
access to water befoi’e feeding. Hay chaff with bran and oats with soaked barley, and 
one packet of Epsom salts once or twice weekly, would be found a good system of feeding. 
Kook salt should always be available in the mangers, and well waiter would bo found 
better than dam water for drinking purixrses. Mares shortly to foal should be kept 
apart from other horses in a small paddock close to the homestead. They could Iw worked 
with safety up till within a few clays of foaling. Two* or throe foals should be bred each 
year to keep up the strength of the team. The best sire procurable should l)o used. 
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Horses broken at 2^ years could be given light work through seeding and would be avail¬ 
able for fallowing. For farmwork he favored the short nuggety animal. Mr. Thom 
advised damping the chaff before feeding. Rolled oats damped 24 hours before being 
put through the crusher would be found better than orushed oats. King’s Red and 
King’s Early were the best hay wheats, both from the standpoint of feeding value and 
palatability. Members generally favored rolling or bruioing oats in preference to crush¬ 
ing or grinding. Sore shoulders were generally caused through the team being overtaxed. 


WHYTE-YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13-91.n.) 

Juno 8th.—Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

Wheat Improvement. —The Hon. Secretary road from the May number of the Joumnly 
pages 1061 to 1064, the report of an address by Mr. P. Coleman on “ Improvement of 
Wheat by Grading, Selection, and Cross Fertilising.” In the discussion, fc. Lock said 
in his opinion one could not expect much improvement from grading alone, apart from 
the obvious saving for a better use, of the broken grain and rubbish ; but ho thought 
there were great possibilities in selection if carefully carried out. As far as cross fertilisa¬ 
tion was concerned this was a matt<ir for experts. The average farmer could not devote 
the time, nor had he the knowledge or patience required to attain success in such work. 
Mr. Wittwer did not agree with Mr. Lock in regard to grading. He had tried it, and was 
sure his crop had benefited to the extent of 2biish. per acre, besides leaving the inferior 
grain for fodder. He would like to see the matter thorouglily tested on lines somewhat 
as follows :—^Tako a certain variety of wheat and grade it out in three standards—1st, 
2nd, and 3rd quality: these to bo sown side by side and harvested separately, the test 
being carried on over a pt}rit)d of thrt^e years. In this way a satisfactory decision could 
be arrived at. The Chairman (Mr. G. F. Jenkins) was quite satisfied that much good 
would result from both grading and selection of seed. Mr. McGregor had tried a small 
e \periment on the lines suggesl-od by Mr. Wittwer, and thought he could see a difierence 
in favor of the first grade ; but not having harve.sted the plots separately the result was 

indecisive. - 

YONGALA VALE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

July 4th.—Present: eight members and six visitors. 

Farm Management. —Mr, W. Edson read a paper. The land should be worked with 
a skim plough as soon as possible after harvest, he said. Stubble should be burnt early 
in order to destroy weed seeds. Fallowing should be commenced early in June and 
completed by the end of August.* It was a good plan to devote one day each week to 
harrowing ; the ground would be found to work down bettor if not left too long. Early 
fallowing ensured early germination of weeds, thus enabling the cultivating to be com¬ 
menced early in spring. Harrowing during the summer kept the surface loose and 
tended to conserve moisture. Horses ,—Horses should be well brushed daily; combing 
was liable to cause sores on account of scratching. Regular feeding in small quantities 
should be practised. Oats should be given with the morning and evening meals and 
bran with the midday feed when the animals were working. Once or twice a year the 
horses should be kept without feed for 12 hours and then drenched ; this prevented 
trouble with worms. Implements, —A shed for implements should be constructed of 
stone and iron, away from the other sheds, which might be roofed with straw. Machinery 
should bo housed immediately it was finished with, binders and harvesters being 
thoroughly cleaned before being put away. Mr. Miller advised ploughing in straw in 
preference to burning. He quoted instances where he had obtained Sbush. to the acre 
more where the former method was adopted in preference to the latter. Members 
generally favored the use of the skim plough for fallowing, as it packed the land closer 
than other implements. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

CLARE. 

June 6th.—Present: 20 members. 

Smut. —Mr. Rowland Hill read a paper on this subject. The smuts, he said, constituted 
a family of parasitic fungi which verymaterially affected the yields of cereal crops in this 
State. Dealing with the spores of the smut he said—** They germinate by contact with 
moisture added to the soil by the autumn rains. A long tuM is emitted, through which 
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all the living matter is conoentrated near or on the surface of the ground. If this tube 
meets a young wheat plant it has the means of penetrating the stem of the wheat at the 
collar where the roots start from the stem, but it is only very young plants that can 
become affected with the disease. When it has penetrated the young plant it sub¬ 
divides into a series of mycelium threads in the tissues of the plant, and the smut lives 
on the sap from the cells of the wheat plant, so that actually the parasite grows up with 
the plant, and at this stage it does no harm, but on the contrary the plants affected have 
a much healthier appearance. As the mycelium grows up with the plant the 
portions below die, so that if a crop affected is cut, say, when just coming into ear the 
second growth will not show any signs of the disease. As the crop ripens the mycelium 
threads concentrate in sjiocial portions of the plant. In the case of loose smut, it is the 
ears of the wheat, and on them are formed largo masses of black spores which fill up the 
oars, destroying the grain altogether. There is no doubt that the loose smut of wheat 
is convoyed to the crop almost entirely from the ground. The same may be said of flag 
smut; oat and barley smuts arise both from .soil and contaminatifm of the seed. Bunt 
ailses almost entirely from seed contamination. The most obvious means of destroying 
the 8jX)res in the ground is a change of crop, and this is all the more easy in that the various 
cereals are affected by different jjarasites, but when bare fallow always precedes a cereal 
a change is not absolutely necc^ssary. Where the fallow has l)een worked suitably and 
weeds (jannot make any growth thert^on, this land should be free from infectif>n when 
put again under the same type of cereal. The use of manure that is not well rotted 
should be avoided, because it is not only liable to carry the spores to the ground, but it 
acts as a medium in which the jmrasites are able to live temporarily. Wheat bunt differs 
from the loose smut in that it develops in the grain itself, and therefore is later than 
loose smut. It does not burst until threshing, .so that the whole of the harvest may be 
more or less affected by a few bunted heads bursting and the sjM)re.s adhering to the grain. 
Affected plants are always of a darker green, both in flag and head. Lalor on the bunted 
head stands erect when others, non-affected, tiroop a little. This fungus is different 
from loos© smut in that the sjK)res are actually on the wheat grain itself ; when they 
germinate they immediately attack the plant with which they are in contact.” In answer 
to a question as to the best method of pickling wheat with bluostone, Mr. Hill said it 
was advisable to pickle on a good floor, provided the grain was shovel led well, an opinion 
that Mr. Birks entirely agreed with. Mr. Hill also stated that, a quantity of grain was 
not touched at all with the bluestone when pickled in a bag. If the crop were cut for 
hay before the grains wliich were affected were in the powdeuy stage, or if they did not 
turn into the powdery stage during the t)eri(Kl of drying, tht^ro would be no risk of con¬ 
taminating the soil with smut. Several membc'.rs preferred pickling their wheat in the 
bags. The strength of solution ust^d was lib. bluestone to JOgalls. of water, which was 
sufficient to pickle Shush, of wheat thoroughly. Mr. Jarman had devised an economic 
method of dipping wheat, whereby all grains were covered by the pickling solution. It 
consisted of a bag with the bottom slit open and then tied again with a strong strap. 
In the top of the bag he inserted an iron hoop. This Img was lowered into a barrel of 
pickling solution until the top was just a little above the surface of the liquid, and it was 
held in that position by a small block and tackle. He poured the grain which was to be 
pickled into the bag as it hung in suspension in the pickling solution ; every grain was 
covered with the liquid. He then pulled it out of the solution by means of the block 
and tackle and let it hang in the air. The bag in which he intended to convey the grain 
to the fields was placed over the bottom of the pickling bag and the strap unbuckled. 
Mr. Scales had grown crops which had been so badly affected with smut that ho had to 
cut them for green feed. Speaking as one who fed stock with his hay, ho said that he 
could not think of a more objectionable fodder than smutty hay, and he considered that 
it scoured horses, and so was injurioiis to them. Messi-s. R. Hill and F. Pink stated 
that horses would oat and relish smutty hay in preference to clean hay, and it was not 

injurious, - 

CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24*30in.) 

Present: 22 members. 

Manitkial Tests. —Mr. R. Hunter gave a brief account of experiments carried out 
by him last year in manuring fruit trees with potash. He explained that through various 
causes results were inconclusive, but he hoped that a further trial would be given this 
season by members. In reply to a question he said the application of the manures had 
a distinctly beneficial effect. Mr. Pattullo agreed to test applications of potash manures 
on pip fruits, and Mr. Hicks on peaches and apricots. 

Presentation to the Hon. Seobbtaby. —Members made a handsome presentation 
to the Hon. Secretary (Mr, P, H. l^appstein). Eulogistic reference to the energy and 
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ability of Mr. Knappsttin were made by the Chairman (Mr. J. Dux) and Messrs. PattuUo, 
Huntc^r, Acate, Nolan, and Mr. C. E. Birks (Advisory Board of Agriculture). 


(lAWLKlt KIVEH (Average annua] rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

June Sth. -Present : 12 members and three visitors. 

Stock on thk Farm. Mr. W. HcKHliger contributed a pajxir. Whilst a farm of 1,000 
a(Tes would carry a flock of KK) ewes, rearii»g 350 lambs, in addition to allowing 400 acres 
for hay and wheat and 350 acres fallow, and suj)])orting 35 horses and 10 cows, he said, 
a farm of 500 acres could not bo stocked to t he sam»‘ extcMit proportionately. Jhc shoe]) 
lie fav(u*(xl were Lin coin-Merino cro.ssed with Lincoln. They wen', large framed, g(a)d 
mothers, and prod\ie(^d tine quality wool. He kept one class of sh(s*,p only, thus the wool 
was a uniform clip. On the above-named cross he used Dorset Horn and Shropshire 
rams. A good example was s<d. by the Rosoworth^'^ Agricultural Colhige in the way 
thi^ sheep were fed and housed there. Tho animals should b(> frequently changed from 
paddock to paddock, even if to poorer feed. Fifty acres of rape, and tho same area of 
i)arley, sown early under favorable conditions, would provide excj'llent feed. For hand¬ 
feeding oats would be found very satisfactory ; 35 lambs would do we'll em llmsh. per 
day. Seven cows should return for butter, oalvt's, and feaal to pigs £1(K) ihu' annum. 
Labor would (U)st £50 and extra feed £20^ a net return of £30. St'venty summer lambs 
at 18s. per head would yield £63, labor would cost £13, and extra ftMxl £H); a mU 
return of £34 resulting. In tliis comjwvrison it was assumed that the lambs were given 
2bush. oats fxir day for throe months, and W(^re kept in a yard with a trough and box of 
salt provided. 

Poultry. -Dealing with this subject, Mr. licMaliger .said poultry .should he kcf»t in a 
small yard w'itli hoii.se posse.ssing a concrete floor. This should Ix^ cleaned daily ; tlai 
excrein<Mit wordd be' found very valuable in the garden. When tick had been trouble¬ 
some he had sprayed the house with a mixture of 2galls. oil and .Jgall. koro.sino, which 
had efFeetnally de^stroyed the tn^st. Laying hens should be kept in a yard to them.selves. 
Ff'cd should consist of bran and pollard mixed with hot water in the winteu* mornings, 
with cut green feed, such as rafn?, lucerne, lettuce at. midday, and wheat, thrown into 
straw in the afternoon, OvcrfiMHling should be avoided. 

MALLALA (Average annual rainfall, H)*88in.). 

July 6th.—Present: 10 memlx'r.s. 

8owiN(i AND Harvesting Wheat. -Mr. D. F. Argent, in a shoit paper under this 
heading, said farmers should he careful to hvq that they sowed the wheat most suitable to 
tho land they were cropping. The most popular varieties in this district were* King’s 
Early, (Iluyas, and Baroota Woruk^r. These wore good for both hay and grain. Gliiyas, 
however, should not be put in on stiff clay soil. One and a half hihshi'ls of grain, with 
lOOlhs. of super, on stiff clay, and 701bs. to 801hs. on dark land, should be sown. The 
grain should not be buried deeply, and care should be taken both in sowing and liarvesting 
to keep th<* varieties separate. He would not pickle the seed in dry .seasons, as the grain 
wa.s more liable to malt. 1'he majority of members favort'd Baroota Wondei- as the 
best wheat for hay, as that variety could be left until it had grain in it and it would still 
retain its color. Some, however, favored King’s Early. Memix'rs generally did not 
agree with Mr. Arg('nt that wheat was more liable to malt when pickled, as their exix>ricncc 
had been otherwistL It was generally agreed that Ginyas was tho best wheat to sow for 
rea])ing where thc^ ground was level. In answer to a question, Mr. Argmit said he always 
pickled his wheat in a wooden tub with a windlass attached to lift the bags in and out. 

RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20*48in.). 

June 23rd,—Present: 17 memlx^rs and two visitors. 

Fallowinil —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. E. Blatchford. Fallowing 
was absolutely essential to succo.ssful farming in this district, ho said. Early fallowing 
should be done with a plough cutting five 7iiL furrows. Red land should be broken to 
a depth of 4in. ; from 3in. to 4in. would l)e found sufficient in black soil. The work 
should be completed by the end of August. Clay would set hard if ploughed too wet. 
This could bo obviated to a certain extent by burying part of tho stubble. If half an 
inch of rain fell in Septeml^er the harrows should be put over the land. At the end of 
September, when the weather became more settled, the cultivator could be used, and 
following this the scarifier harrows, to destroy stinkwort, &c. The use of light harrows 
every wet day would assist in the conservation of moisture. Rough land should be 
gone over with the rib roller in February or March. Mr. Phillips preferred fallowing 
in July ; there was then rubbish to bury which would benefit tho land. Mr. W. S. Kelly 
said summer fallowing was a help if a wet winter followed, as the work was completed 
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earlier. To neglect to work hu miner fallow directly after seeding was to court disaster. 
Mr. H. A. Davis would fallow black land to a deyith of riin. With early rains the rubbish 
germinated quickly on summer fallow, whitdi slioukl be left slightly rough. Mr. J. 
Mclnerney thoiight land which was followed early and t hen worked up late failed to retain 
the moisture. Mr. J. W. Kelly used the tlise plough on his sandy and firm land, burying 
the stubble, and as a result his returns were gen<‘raliy 4bush. or r»b\ish. better than other 
wise. This implement, however, was not suitable for use in black or heavy soil. Mr. 
H. 0. Thomas last year sowed 20 am'os of barley in Siqitember and it yielded 25bush. 
to the acre. Mr. W. S. Kelly had sown barley, w'ith a good dressing of manure, on part 
of his summer fallow', ^riie land, when w'orked uj), ajipeared t.o be in good condition, 
but portion cut about 1 ton to the- acre, the rmnainder of the (u-op failed. 

At the provious meeting, w'hich partook f»f the nature of a social gatluiring, addresses 
were given by Mr. F. E. Place, B.Scu, M.R.C.V.S. ((lovernment Viiterinary W'turer), 
and Mr. D. F. Laurie (Poultry ExihuI). 

SALliSBLJRV^, May Tith.—Mr. Bagster gave a further (knnoiistratioii in knotting and 
splieing ropes. 

STOCKPORT. .Inly 11th.- It was reported that 12 .she(*p luid di(*d as th<‘ re.sult of 
(uiting Hoursobs that w('re in flowm-. Some of the members eonsidered the sonrsoh gootl 
for fattening shec]). 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MINLATON (Average annual rainfall, 17-41in.) 

.Tnlv 1 Ith. - l*res<‘nt: 14 members. 

Tub Fakm Hombstead. -Mr. R. >1. Tillhrt»ok read a pajxM* as follows:—“After 
pur<?hasing an nnirujiroved farm the first point to decide on is the (m'etion of th(‘ homi'stead. 
This should Ixi built- on rising ground ne^ar a main road, and in a good position to work 
the farm, 'rhe house should he built of ston(‘, having high walls and plenty of vimtila- 
tion. E(pia] thought should he given to laying out the farm outliuildings. These 
should Ih* placed wivll away from the house, and alw'ays at the hack. Nothing sjxiils 
the ap[)cuirano(^ of a w'cll-hnilt farnihouae as mueh as unsightly sheds built about th(* 
front and siiles of the home. Assuming that the farm eom]iris»‘s about a thousand ames, 
the stable should 1 h‘ big (uiongh for at least lb horses, with a eonjile of loose boxes also, 
and should lie built, of stone with an iron roof. By ]>laeing the stable and chalThouse 
under the one roof one saves money ami the arrangenumt is mor«' convenient. The hay 
yard should he elose Ix'hind the stable and enekised with a stone wall 4ft. high. The 
implement sheds and barn should Iw at least a humlied yards away from the stable. It 
is not advisable to Irave all sheds conneeted owing to the danger of fin*, if the barn is 
constructcMl with an irntranoe at both front and hack, with a gable roof, a lean-to on 
either side would provide a good implement shed, blacksmith shop, &e. It is a good 
plan to have slidirtg doors in front of the implement shed, so that implements ean lx: 
put in and out without much trouble. Wab'r for the stock should lx: as handy to the 
homestead as possible and always available. I prefer wide gatew'ays with gas piping 
gates. Good shoep-proof fences help to make good neighbors. As time goes on trees 
should be planted around the house, but not near enough to interfere with the garden 
or underground tanks.” Most memlx'rs thought the homestead should lx: built some 
distanoo back from the road, so that the farmer could keep pigs, fowls, &e., without 
causing his neighbors aiinoyanco. It should lx: close tt> the water supply. The implement 
shed should be lofty, with gable ends, iron roof, and sliding doors on both sides, so that 
the implements cimld be taken right through. 

Tblephonk on the Paem. —Mr. Correll, in dealing with this subject in a iiajx'r, said 
every up-to-date farmer should have his homostoad coimccted with the telephone. This 
wouid enable him to quickly get in touch with business firms, and at harvest and seed time, 
or in case of accident, it would prove invaluable. A private line Ix'tween two or more 
parties could be erected by fastening a cheap button insulator to an ordinary fencing 
standard and attaching the standard to a fence, so that the wire .was about Sift. above 
the fence top. On either side of roads poles should be so erected as to prevent the wire 
being less than 18ft. above the centre of the roadway. He gave the costa and charges 
of the Telegraph Department in connection with this matter 
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PINE FOREST (Average annual rainfall, 14*15in.). 

July 7th.—Present; 10 members and three visitors. 

Poultry. —Mr. W. Attenborough read a paper on this subject. He mentioned the 
development that had taken place in the industry during the past 20 years, and instanced 
a case where the returns from poultry had been much greater than those from cows on 
a particular holding. For table purposes, he did not favor very large birds, as the meat 
of these was inclined to be coarser, and the cost of feeding was greater. Local poultry- 
raisers were at a disadvantage in rearing table birds, in that the distance from market 

was so great. -- 

YORKETOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17*47in.). 

July 2nd.—Present: 16 members and one visitor. 

Poultry. —Mr. F. Emmel read a paper. After referring to the development of the 
industry, and the suitability of the climate of the State for poultry-raising, he said that 
to obtain the best results from poultry it was nectvssary to feed and house them well. 
Houses of galvanissed iron and sawn timber free of cracks, 7ft. long, Oft. high at the front 
and 6ft. high at the back, would accommodate from 20 to 25 hens. Fowls roosting in 
trees utilised all their energy in producing bodily warmth, consequently little was available 
for the formation of eggs. For egg production the White Leghorn was a good breed, 
and for general purposes the iSilver Wyandotte or Black Orpington was recommended. 
Water should be kept in a well-shaded position, and an Sin. flower pot would bo found 
a most suitable vessel for this. The house should be ck'aned three or four times weekly, 
a sharp lookout l)cing kept for vermin. Sickly birds should be immediately removed 
from contact with the flock. Grain should be fed morning and evening, and twice weekly 
a crumbly mash of bran, pollard, and meatmeal should l>e given to supply albuminoid. 
In answer to questions he stated that a poultry house; should face the east, and should 
be jmrtly enclosed in front in summer to give shade from the morning sun. In order 
to give the birds exercise, either the scratching system should be adopteni (that was to say 
about 6in. of straw and rubbish should be kept on the floor of the fowlhouse) or a fair¬ 
sized yard provided for the fowls to run in. Chickens shoidd never be allowed to run with 
the older fowls. It was impc;rative that clean frr;sh water should bo given every day. 
He thought it a good plan to put straw on the fowlhouse in winter, as it helped to keep 
the fowls warm. 


DOWLINGVILLE, June 6th.—Members agreed that the present system of handling 
wheat was too costly, and decided to secure information regarding handling in bulk. 

KADINA.— Demonstration Plots. —The demonstration plot committee reported 
that the plots on which the Branch was conducting manurial and quantity of seed tests 
showed a fair growth. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLER (Average annual rainfall, le-Blin.)* 

July 7th.—Present: 16 members and 27 visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. G. J. Parker. 
A five-acre plot of peas and three acres of turnips appeared to be, doing well, and the 
horses and cattle feeding in a paddock of rye and lucerne were in gpod condition. Fruit 
trees also presented a healthy appearance. A hand-made blower and forge came in for 
considerable attention, and a dam, which had only been empty for a short time once 
during the last eight years, was noticed. Reference was made by membera to the many 
acts of kindness which the host and hostess (who were the first settlers in the district) 

had performed. -— 

GARROW. 

July 2nd.—Present: five members and five visitors. 

Cui-tivation in New Areas.— Mr. W. L. Burt contributed a paper on this subject. 
Too frequently, he said, large areas of mallee wore rolled and the crop hurried in, with 
consequent poor results. If the land were carefully cleared of rubbish and sticks the 
growth of the crop would be Ijetter, and the stubble bum would be much more satis 
factory. One hundred acres well put in would be found much bettor than 200 acres 
farmed in a slipshod manner. New land should be cropped for three successive years, 
the stubbles being either burnt or fire-raked. There would then be few shoots to contend 
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with. Cross ploughing would destroy surface roots of the stumps. Shoot-cutting should 
not bo delayed, this should be done regularly, and the plough then put through the land 
to a depth of 2in. or 3in., crossing the last year’s work in each ploughing. Mr. J. E. 
Matthews agreed that continuous cutting was the beat method of destroying mallee 
shoots. Ploughing to a depth of from 2in. to 3in. would eflFectivoly root up stumps. 
Mr. F. Bear© advocated fiie-raking for destroying shoots. Mr. W. D. Chalmers found 
disc ploughing a good means of killing the shoots. Mr. H. A. Freeman advised cutting 
the shoots in Deceral>er or January, when the sap was up. Tt was difficult to crop the 
.same land continuously on a now holding until there was sufficient land cleared to provide 
feed. Ploughing to a greater depth than 2^108. turned up too much of the subsoil, which 
took a considerable time to sweeten. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, 11 in. to 12in.). 

July 4th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

PouiiTEY ON THE Fahm. —Mr. F. Freeth read a paper. Fowls on the farm, he said, 
were generally kept at a loss. This should not be the case. ^Phey should be housed at 
night; a suitable stnicture for 100 laying hens being 30ft. long, Oft. wide, 7ft. high in 
front (it should face the east), and 6ft. at the back. The yard should l)e foxproof, Oft. 
netting being placed Gin. in the ground. The front of the house also should be netted 
to pievent crows taking the eggs. Bran and pollard should fed first thing of a morning : 
at 11 o’clock chaffed greenfeed should be supplied ; and at 4 ''’clock wheat and a little 
crushed maize. Clean water in earthenware vessels should always bo available, and a 
little permanganate of potash should be added to this once a week. A good supply of 
•grit, consisting of equal parts of coarse sand, old mortar, and shells should be available ; 
and a piece of ground should he turned over for the birds to scratch in. For laying hens, 
boiled meat was splendid feed. Ho would not confine his attention to one breed, but would 
keep White Leghorns and White and Black Orpingtons. Wyandottes were inclined 
to lay eggs that were on the small side. Nests should be placed in well drained places. 
Eggs for hatching should be of medium size. Chickens should bo given plenty of good 
feed. Old hens should bo culled out. The breeding stock should be selected and then 
placed in a separate pui at least 21 days before breeding commenced. Mr. H. Wheeler 
thought the Silver Wyandotte a good fowl for the farm. Mr. Zerk thought fowls that 
were confined wore more subject to disease than tho^e allowed freedom. Mr. W. T. 
Cooper (chairman) thought the White Leghorn the best all-round fowl for the farm. He 
advised feeding wheat on a heap of chaff. Mr. Jacobs said it was a mistake to bre.‘.d 
from young birds. Mr. Brooks thought too much att.ntion was required when the 
birds were housed. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. F. Wake) advised keeping a few fowls 
and looking after them well. The male bird should be changed frequently. 

ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

July 7th.—Present: eight members. 

Farm Management. —Mr. F. Masters road a paper. He said in now country feed 
for working horses is the first essential; and, remembering the cost of transit, one needs 
to carefully study the prices of the various foodstuffs. Good hay chaff, say, mixed 
wheaten and oaten, is preferable ; but if the best value is to be got from this, bran should 
be fed to keep the horses’ systems in good order. An occasional addition of molasses 
and oats as deemed necessary to supply variation and strength should bo made. Taking 
present prices of hay chaff and bran, £4 per ton and Is. 4d. per bushel respectively, the 
substitution of a portion of the chaff by bran will be found to pay, and the total feed bill 
will be less. Oats, this season, are selling at Is. 6d. per bushel, therefore it would prove 
remunerative to substitute as much oate as possible for the chaff. Of course, the grain 
ration is heating, and bran must be resorted to to keep the horses in good health. On 
a new farm stumxw and shoots are frequently responsible for heavy expenditure. For 
working the ground the share gang plough is excellent; hut as a shoot-cutter it cannot 
be compared with the disc plough ; hence, looking at the position all round, the plough 
which works the soil equally as well and outs twice as many shoots is the more economical 
to use. The wear and tear on the disc plough may exceed that of the share plough ; 
but this is more than counterbalanced by the shoot-cutting saved. When fallow comes 
into the routine of a new farm this will soon have its annual crop of weeds which make 
it necessary to have a means of getting rid of them as cheaply as possible. No imple¬ 
ment yet invented compares with sheep as a weed eradicator on -our fallows. No farm 
can be as successful as that which maintains its ffook, largo or small, and no money 
invested upon the farm in any other direction will return the same interest as that invested 
in sheep. The capital thus employed is always realisable. The animals require scarcely 
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any working plant and no labor, which cannot be said of any other farm investment. 
With stock generally the best is the most economical, and the sooner the farmer secures 
quality therein the bettor. The same applies to seed. It is hard to ostimaUi the actual 
I0.SS to the farming community duo to cai-olessiioss in regard to the quality of the seed 
sown. It certainly pays to get the best seed, keep the Iwst seed, and improve it by 
selection. One of the bugbt^ars of the farmer is the cost of labor. This, on a new farm, 
is accentuated by the comparative low returns in its early stages. What is possible 
with a 20bush. crop is not possible with a lObush. crop, and loss still can be paid on a 
(ibush. crop ; and it appc‘.ars to mo that, generally 8j)eaking, the greatest net result is to 
l)e obtained from one’s own labor. Oiling of harness lengthens its life. Attention to 
greasing or oiling wheels and protecting them and bearings from sand are some of the 
economies that might be practised. The self-contained farm, on which the most of 
what is needed for use and consumption is grown or produced, is the ideal. Therefore, 
the farmer should produce his own hay, fodders, )j< 3 ef, mutton, butter, bacon, poultry, 
eggs, and milk. Monil^^rs agreed that farming would bo more profitable if attention 
were i)aid the various matters suggested in the paper. 


SALT CHEEK. 

July 'fth.—Present: 15 members. 

pAlKVtNii.—This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. J. T. Jacobs. “ It is being 
recognised throughout the State,” he said, “ that to de])end on wheat-growing alone in 
the drier districts is rather too precarious a means of getting a living. Every year in 
the North, and in the Murray districts, the j)ra.cticc of keeping a few cows is becoming 
more general, and many farme^rs who had almost given up hope of retaining their holdings 
have, by giving a portion of their attention to dairying, been able to at least make ends 
meet in spite of the failure of their wheat crops. In this district practically evejy fanner 
keeps a few cows with the idea of supplying his own household with milk and butter, 
and I maintain that the labor, Arc., involved would not so much morq if a few additional 
cows wore kept, so that after supplying household requirements there would be a consider¬ 
able surplus to send to market every week. If, say, six to eight good cows were kept 
they should, if properly managed, make enough butter to pay the store bills of most families 
on a farm, Ixjsides which considerablo profit could be derived from feeding the separated 
milk to calves and pigs. I might, at this juncture, mention that in feeding separated 
milk to calves care should be exercised to always skim the froth off the milk. In case of 
a calf having missed one meal, do not allow it too much. 1 have known separator milk 
to cause the sudden death of a calf which hatl become very hungry and then had access 
to an unlimited supply. The most popular objection to cows seems to be that they are 
regarded as too much of a tie by the average pt^rson, but where there are large families 
I do not think there should be much sacrifice of fre<?dom if all the members of the family 
are able to milk. I strongly believe that the boys especially should be able to milk. Even 
if it is not necessary for them to help with this work, as a general rule, it is very nice 
for them to be able to relieve the women folk of the necessity for going out to the cow 
yard in wet or stormy weather. Good cows only should be purchased. It is the progeny 
of the original cows that compose the future herd. Have them to come into milk at a 
suitable time of the year; April is about the best in this district. Always milk at regular 
hours, and milk quickly, quietly, and thoroughly. A good plan to ensure cleanliness 
is to keep the hair on the cows’ udders around the teats clipped, and brush the udder 
with a soft brush before milking. No modem farmer would think of^conducting a dairy 
without a separator. This should be kept perfectly clean and well oiled. The operator 
should make sure that it is evenly balanced and turned at the nearest possible speed to 
that advised in the dii-cctions. No machine will abstract all the cream if these points 
are overlooked. It also i)ay8 to market butter of good quality and attractive appearance. 
When separating never allow the warm cream to run into a vessel already containing cream 
from a previous separating. Allow’ it to stand for half a day before adding, then mix it 
thoroughly with a clean stick or a wooden spoon. No fresh cream should be added for 
24 hours before churning, as good butter cannot be made from cream varying in degieos 
of ripeness. In summer a little salt added to cream will keep it in better condition, but 
preservatives should not be used. Keep the cream stored in a cool and well-ventilated 
cupboard away from any articles of food or household use, as cream is a great absorbent 
of odours, to the detriment of the quality of the butter. When making up the butter 
after churning, wash it several times in cold water and work out all buttermilk, but 
do not overwork it, as the texture of the butter may be spoilt and rendered greasy. 
Butter made from scaWed cream will also be found to have tiiis disadvantage.” 
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YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14*09in.). 

July 3rd.—Present: 12 members and eught visitors. 

Handling Wheat in Bulk. —After reading an extract dealing with the bulk handling 
of wheat, Mr. W. L. Brown said ho thought this State would be well advised to continue 
the present system of handling grain. Mr. A. Spriggs and Mr. B. B. Crosby concurred. 
Mr. J. J. Door and Mr. H. L. Bauer thought the cpiantity of wheat exported from this 
State did not wan*ant the expense of erecting elevators. The Chairman (Mr. S. H. 
Pearce) agreed. Mr. P. Allen thought the farmer would lose if the system were introdue,t?d. 
Members thought small quantities of pickled grain could safely be fed to horses ; it was 
preferable to boil the grain before using it in this way, however. 

YALLUNDA (Average annual rainfall, ]8in. to 19in.) 

July 4th.—Present: 12 members. 

Lucerne.— Mr. A. V, Teakle read a paper. Land for this crop should be ploughed 
to a depth of between 9in. to 1ft., he said, and subsequently worked down to a tine 
tilth, it should he dressed with stable manure for preference, or in the absence of this, 
bonedust or bone su|K>r. Sowing should bo done in early September, the seed being 
broadcast as evenly as ix)ssibl(‘. Drilling w^ould result in the seed being buried too 
deeply. Following sowing, the land should be gone over with a brush or log. Two 
acres of lucerne under irrigation would feed four or live dairy cows through the year, 
and also provide summer greenfeod for poultry. For lamb-raising and fattening wetheis 
it was unequalled. This w'ould he a considerable offset ag.iinst the cost of a well and 
engine or mill, which would be found essential for luecme-growing in this distiict, wheie 
there was no natural supply of water available. Mr. W. Cabot a few years ago sowed 
a few pounds of lucerne seed with his grain crops ; a few plants were growing. Mr. 
Provis had some plants in a garden and under pep]M>r trees; they had been there for 
20 years or more and niado good grow’th. Mr. Walsh, itome years ago, had sow'ii 31bs. of 
Incenic iK?r acre wuth oats on rather heavy low-lying ground. It had not done well. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. /f. W Winch) had noticed that lucerne on low-lying ground had not 
Iwcn successful unless the land w^as drained. 

COORABIE, July 4th.— Destruction of Rabiuts. —Mr. Muegge introduced this 
question, and stated that in consequence of the shortage of feed and the resultant (om- 
parativo scarcity of rabbits, the time was now opportune to make a combined clTort 
t ) eradicate this pest, and ho suggested that the Branch approach the Local Veimin Board, 
asking them to enforce the Vermin Act as applying to the compulsory destruction of 
rabbits. It was decided that the Hon. Secretary should communicate with the Vermin 
Board in connection with this matter. 

CREEN PATCH, July 0th.—Members reported having noticed increased niimbcis of 
foxes in the district. It was generally thought that by destroying rabbits they would 
do more good than harm. 

PENONG.— Stock Troubles. —Mr. A. Shipard delivered an address dealing with 
the treatment of stock ailments. He referred to different methods ho had adopted in 
treating his animals. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BORRIKA. 

July 4th.—Present: 25 members and several visitors. 

Hay or Grain. —Mr. H. J. Richards, in a paper, discussed the relative returns from 
cutting crops for hay and harvesting the grain. Ho took as an instance an area of 25 
acres, “ A 10*bush. return from this,” ho said, “ would bt) 250bush. of marketable wheat 
at 33 . 3d. a bushel. The gross return btnng £40 128. 6d. A- 10-bush, crop will cut some¬ 
where near a ton of hay to the acre, providing the right kinds of wheat, as Dart’s Imperial, 
Yandilla King, Marshall’s No, 3, Baroota Wonder, or any other varieties that will grow 
a fair amount of straw arc sown. Wo oan value the 25 tons of hay at £2 a ton in the held, 
giving a return of £60; the difference between the hay and corn values being £0 7 b. 6d. 
The object of this paper is to find out whether it really pays to cut hay or leave the crop 
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for corn. Bran and pollard can be bought for £5 a ton ; the value of com as stated is 
£40 I2s. 6d., 80 for that amount a farmer can buy 8 tons of bran and pollard. That, with 
the cocky chaff from the harvest, will keep a team of six horses for 200 days. A six-horse 
team will consume three-quarters of a ton of chaff a week, or perhaps a little more ; at 
that rate 25 tons of hay will last the team 233 days, but in order to be on the safe side, 
say 221 days. So far the gain is with the hay crop, the feeding value being three weeks 
longer than that of the corn. But with hay chaff the farmer needs more machinery, 
such as a binder, chaffcutter, and horseworks. Cutting the chaff will cost 5s. a ton ; 
interest on the extra capital will amount to something like £6, including wear and tear; 
making the cost of the hay feeding £12 5s. more. Cleaning the corn and finding bags will 
cost£4 11s. Id. The hay will involve £7 9s. 6d. extra for handling; for that amount 
14 tons more bran and pollard can be bought, making the corn last 37 days longer. Thus 
the figures stand—^for £48 2s. worth of bran and pollard, with cocky chaff, we can feed 
the team for 237 days. Hay feeding costs £62 os. for 221 days, giving a profit by reaping 
crops and a saving in the handling. I have not dealt with the cost of binding or carting 
the hay against stripping the corn and carting the cocky chaff, or in other words, the 
waste from our harvest, as I think the costs will be very nearly equal. Feeding with bran 
and pollard, therefore, seems to me to be the cheaper.” Mr. Seary thought it not worth 
while cutting a crop that would not yield J ton of hay j)er acre. A l-ton hay crop was 
more profitable than a 10-bush, grain crop. 

Hobsus.—I n a short paper on this subject, Mr. G. Stephens said the best horse for this 
district was the progeny of the light mare and the draught horse with a good body and 
light logs. Mares should not bci put to the stallion until the 14th day after foaling. Sore 
shoulders would not bt* troublesome if well-fitting collars wore used. He advised placing 
three tablespoonfuls of sulphur in each animal'.s feed once a week in the summer. A 
few dro|)a of machinery oil under the chin of the horse would discourage the attack of bot¬ 
flies. Mr. Seary favored mating the draught horse to a light mare. The Chairman 
(Mr. V, V. Brown) said oil or kerosino would keep botflies from troubling the animals. 

CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 4th.—Present: 12 members and five visitors. 

MACiiiNEBy AND Impi ements.—M r. L. Orwell read a short paper. Suitability to local 
conditions, he said, should studied when implements, &c., were being purchased. A 
careful watch should be kept on wearing parts, and nuts should bty kept tightly screwed, 
thus obviating needless friction. Binders, harvesters, strippers, drills, &c., should be 
painted every two or three years. Where .stumps were encountered a strong plough 
should be used. In this district a 16 or 17 disc drill would be found large enough. The 
wheels should have adjustable spokes. The binder should, where possible, be used foj- 
hay-cutting; this would economise labor, and the hay was l>etter for chaffing. The 
harvester was the most suitable machine for use in flat country ; but on sand ridges, the 
stripper, on account of its lighter draught, would bc^ found best. A suitable plant for chaff- 
entting consisted of a No. 4 chaffcutter and a five or six horse-power engine. 

CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall. 16in, to 17in.). 

Present: eight members and one visitor. 

.Farm Building. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. McCormack) read a paper as follows :— 
“ In dealing with this subject I have endeavored to outline a scheme of laying out and 
erecting farm buildings, which to my mind should appeal to the settlor who intends 
establishing a home and wresting a comi^etenco from the mallee. The first consideration 
should be the selection of a suitable site for a homestead. It should if possible be centrally 
situated on the block in order to ensure expeditious working. Other factors should also 
be borne in mind, the most important of which will be good drainage and good quality 
soil—the latter with the view to establishing a garden and orchard as weU as growing 
fodder crops within easy reach of the homestead. Too much care cannot be exercised 
on the foregoing, as the home is to be the hub of the farm, and from it will extend all future 
operations. Having selected the site one should now proceed with the erection of the 
homestead. Wherever possible this should be built of stone, and the most suitable 
style in this climate is a bungalow, or at least one with a verandah on all sides, as either 
will ensure a several degrees cooler residence during the summer than any other type 
of building. However, 1 recd^nise that in most cases in this district stone is not easily 
procurable, and if such is the case—>and seeing that lost time is a serious item during the 
pioneering days— I would recommend the first homestead being built of iron ; this could 
eventually be turned to another use, and either stone or brick procured for the building 
of a permanent hqme. For other buildings the class of material is not so important. 
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For this district I recommend galvanized iron. Not only is it quickly erected, but most 
out-buildings can be built by a person without any expert knowledge of carpentry, thus 
effecting a largo saving in cost of erection. For ordinary purposes 1 prefer a stable with a 
gable roof and closed on the north, west, and south sides. If there is sufficient drainage 
this will ensure both warmth and dryness, which are essential in the housing of stock. 
Stables facing the south should bo avoided, as they never get any sunlight directly inside, 
and are consequently very damp during winter. If stalls are provided they should 
l)e 5ft. 6in. or 6ft. wide, but where economy is essential and horses are accustomed to 
feeding together they are not altogether necessary. The most useful class of manger 
is one at least 3ft. deep (for feeding loose hay, of which I am an ardent advocate), with 
small feed boxes, at inUirvals, for each pair of horstjs. Th«is(? may Vk? used when hay, 
chaff, and com is being fed. A fairly largo fjost and rail yard should be attached to the 
stable so that the freedom of the horses is not restricted. A clean patch of sand should 
bo provided, in which the animals can roll at pleat^ure. An essential to every stable is 
a good emsh pen, in whiQh to catch and handle colts and even quiet workers, who will 
oftentimes not allow one to effectively dress accidental wounds, &c., unless put in the 
crush. In order to facilitate feeding, haystacks and chaffhouse should be in close 
proximity to the stable. If built at the back or either end they can be placed under the 
same roof, thu« effecting a saving in material. 1 favor the engine chaff cutter and chaff- 
house being i)laced in a continuous line, the chaffeutter shod having the side next thc^ 
stack, fitted with sliding (toors. This shed can then be easily kept full with hay, so that 
it is always ready for chaffing even when hay from stacks is too wet to cut. Sliding doors 
may bo thrown wide open during the summer, thus obviating the dust nuisance. 1 have 
found sliding doors, and even gates whetre practicable, have almost double the life of 
those hung on hinges. A barn, with implement shed attached, is still another necessary 
building, in fact one of the most- essential. 1 do not ijitend to lay down any hard and 
fast rules as to either styh^ or size, as each one should be guided by his own requirements. 
However, having experienced the loss occasioned through both implements and seed 
being not properly covered, 1 am confident that the annual loss is far greater than the 
interest on the cost of building. The implement shed should be built without any 
cicntral uprights, so that harvesting and other iraidements which are only taken out of 
the shed once a year can be stacked closely together, th\is saving at least 60 per cent, 
of the floor space. All the buildings which I have enumerated arc really necessary for 
the economical and e-xixiditious working of the farm, but as they entail a good deal of 
expenditure it is hardly likely that the beginner will be able to build the lot at once. If 
such is the case a great deal of foresight is necessary wht‘n erecting im])rovements by 
instalments. Care should be taken that they are done in such a way that additions 
can be effected without spoiling the appearance of the original structure ; in fact it is 
not a difficult matter, and is certainly a very wise one, to draw a rough plan of the ultimate 
intention, and work accordingly.” Mr. J). McCormack objected to haystacks being very 
close to stables and sheds owing to the risk of fire, which if once started would make a 
clean sweep of all buildings. Ho preferred carting hay to the cutter, the chaffhouse 
being adjacent to the stable. Mr. M. Robinson said the writer had outlined a fine scheme 
of farm buildings. He had overlooked, however, the provision of water for stock and 
irrigating ])urposes. Tn this district, whore subterranean supplies were available, it was 
advisable to have a bore and storage tank in a well-elevated position so that wat-er could 
be reticulated wherever required. Mr, Jno. Cray thought it advisable, if possible, to 
have all out-buildings on the east side of the residence, when there would be very little 
trouble from dust arising out of the traffic of stock. A good large windbreak of natural 
timber should also be left around the homestead. Ho favored a stable facing the south¬ 
east if possible, but sometimes this was not good owing to the fall of the ground. He 
considered the south the best alternative. It was very convenient to have stacks close 
to the stable, but, owing to the risk of fire, it was wise to have a good proportion of the 
hay stacked at a safe distance. If the manger suggested by the writer were used the 
stable would have to be built with stalls, whilst if horses were not in stalls chaff could 
be placed all along the manger. 


COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, ISOlin.). 

June 6th.—Present; 14 membere and three visitors. 

Mai*lbi5 Shoots. —Mr. Chapman road a paper. The scnib, he said, should be rolled 
early, say September. The stumps would then cany a fair growth by February or 
March, when the scrub could be fired; this would severely check the shoots. A good 
scarifier should then be put over the land to a depth of 2in. or 3in. This implement 
stirred the soil to a more uniform depth and left no ridges, as was the case with the disc 
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implemont. The wheat selected should be a good straw*yielding variety, or oats could 
be sown, in order to secure a good burn in Febniary or early March, which was of great 
imjwrtance. After a light ploughing the land could be sown the following year 
with good prosi)ects of a fair crop and stubble bum, after which it could be used for 
grazing. If the fanner failed to secure a good stubble burn tho first year ho advised 
fallowing the land with a strong, fairly high-framed implement with room between the 
standards to allow stumps to pass through. If heavy land, it should be ploughed to a 
depth of 4in., and if lighter, 3in. With fair diuiight alx)ut one-half the stumps could bo 
dragged out. These could be raked into rows and then cross-raked into heaps. Tho 
result of the fallowing should ensure a good stubble burn. Members favored the use 
of the soarifior after the burn, and thought Golden Drop the beat wheat to sow, as it was 
a good yielder of both straw and grain. 


COONALPYN. 

July 3rd.—^Present: nine members and three visitors. 

HoRSE-BREEDit?o.—Continuing the discussion on the paper read by Mr. Wall at the 
April meeting (see page 1100, May issue), Mr. Venning strongly favored the Clydesdale 
as the most useful stamp of farm horse, and emphasised tho fact that in these new malleo 
lands it was useless to attemi>t to roar a foal unless one could be sure of having abundance 
of nutritious food for the animal after the weaning. Breed, he said, was no good without 
food. He would not object to breeding from an animal with white points. Most members 
favored dark hoofs. Mr. Cronin thought there would lx> no bother with hoofs, whether 
white or black, breaking away if they wore regularly trimmed. He favored tho medium 
draughts. Mr. Wall, in reply, said he did rfbt like too much blood in a farm team ; such 
horses were often too flighty and apt to fret while at work. He prcfei red the clean-legged, 
active, medium stamp. In reply to a question, he stated that horses bred locally thrived 
much better than those brought from other pl.aces. 

CRESSY. 

July 7th.—Present; seven memlrers. 

Fencing. —In a short paper on this subject Mr. J. T. dohnstone enphasized the necessity 
for preparing for sheep keeping by erecting fences to which netting could be^ attached 
without difficulty. Ho preferred red gum posts set two cliains apart with angle irons 
between. The posts should be 3ft. bin. high, and bored for six wires in such a manner 
as to enable 3ft. wire netting to he affixed, the latter being countersunk 2in. in the ground. 
Mr. McCabe thought tho posts should be*, not more than half a chain apart. Flat iron 
posts were more suitable than those of angle iron. For the first few years a single barb 
should suffice. Mr. Lee favored angle iron posts. Mr. Angas supported rod gum posts 
one chain apart, with three or four T iron droppcirs between. These held better in the 
sand. Six inches of the netting should be buried, 4in. at the bottom being turned in an 
outward direction. - 

FORSTER (Average annual rainfall, lOin. to llin.) 

July 11th.—Present: seven members. 

Mixed Farming. —Discussing this question Mr. J. Searlo said sheep would bo found 
more profitable than cattle, as they not only cleared up weeds more thoroughly, hut 
destroyed shoots and bushes. Ho objected to the practice of growing crops on tho 
fallow. Mr. T. Searle would not keep much stock of any nature on a scrub block; he 
preferred to have the fallow lie idle. Mr. Powell thought cows would not pay; but 
ft>wls were profitable if well cared for and protected from winds. 

Rivalry. —The paper on this subject read at the Naracoorte Branch meeting (page 
1231) was discussed. Mr. T. iSoarle thought good would follow tho suggestion that 
harvest returns should be discussed. Mr. W. Searle mentioned that land which he 
harrowed before the drill returned a better crop than that harrowed after. Mr. C. 
Hayman advised harrowing after tho drill; this enabled the wheat to get ahead of the 

weeds. -- 

HALIDON. 

June 3rd.—Present: 19 members and two visitors. 

Inaugural Meeting. —The inaugural meeting of the Branch was attended by Mr. 
H. J. Finnis, of tho Department of Agriculture, who addressed the gathering on the aims 
and objects of the Bureau, and mentioned definite lines of work which the Branch could 
undertake. Stress was laid on the value of experimental and demonstration plots, 
especially in new areas. Mr. Braithwaite undertook to conduct on his holding tests 
with different quantities of super., and plots for this purpose were selected and laid out, 
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SEEDiNa Operations. —Owing to thrtje wcokn’ dry woathor many membt?rs were in 
doubt whether to sow lost the whisat should malt. Mr. Russell considered that those 
who still had any quantity to sow had little option in the matter, for if they did not sow 
now it would stxm be too late to sow at all. He was drilling his wheat as shallow as 
possible, and would harrow when the rain came ; this would eovc^r any exposed seed. 
Under these circumstances he did not think much wheat would malt. Some of his land 
was heavy and some light. Mr. Muet*kc^ considered it dangerous to sow in the heavier 
soils ; but Mr. Harris thought the sandy soils which still r( tained a consid(;rablc amount 
of moisture the more unsafe. MemiH^rs agreed that it was now too lati^ to sow “ laUi ” 

wheats. - 

HALIDON (Average annual rainfall,-.in.). 

July 8th.—^IVesent: 11 members and three visitors. 

Management of Farm Horaes. —Mr. J. M. Braithwaite rc^ad a paper. He said— 
** There is a great deal of difference of opinion as to the best type of horse for wf)rk in the 
malice. One i^erson prefers a horse of 17 to 18 hands, large in body and leg; another 
favoring the animal of say 16 hands, and of th(; lighter breed. ^Jhe ideal horse for my 
class of farming is one of about IG hands, say, from a heavy draught mare with plenty of 
bone and a thoroughbred stallion. In this cross one should get jdenty of bone, and an 
animal w(^ll topt)ed up ; one that can be jmt into any im}>leiiient. One must not forget 
to have one or two heavy horses for dray work, ^''he unfortunate part for the new farmer 
is that he has not th(^ money to put up stables or rail yards. I would prefer not to have 
any wire about a horse yard, but what can one do when one cannot get rails ? A horse 
should have a good roomy stable, or shed with stalls, say 8ft. by 7ft., with the open side 
to the east so that he gets tlu‘ first warmth of the sun. This is rather an important point 
with horses, for, in my opinion, a hor.se does not get into full w’orking order until, say, 
9 a.m. in the winter mordhs if he is kept in an ojien .yard, and no amount of shouting 
will get him moving until his blood is pro]XTly circulating. In the majority of cases 
the farmer runs a barbed wire round a few malice stakes anci calls it a stable yard. How 
some people get the w'ork out of their stock is a marvel to me. To get the best out of a 
horse one must feed him well. Jn the first place get the best cliafi available. If one is 
growing and cutting one's own, mix in the stack, say, 15 per crent. to 18 per cent, of oats 
that are not quite ripe. This mixture, when ehafTcd out, will give quite enough oats. 
In m.y opinion feeding an extra quantity of oats with the ordinary chaff is not suitable 
for the Australian horse, or, as I have seen some people do. feed cocky chaff and, sa.v, 
20 per cent, of oats. Cocky chaff is merely a filler-up and the horse does not derive any 
strength from it. If oats are fed at all they should be crushed or rolled, as most horses 
are given to bolting their food and do not derive the full benefit from it if it is not rolled 
or crushed. Bran is very good when used pro]X‘rly. It should not be given od lib. The 
best general food Is the ordinary hay ehaif Vith about 18 per cent, of oaten ha.y chaffed 
at the same time and whh a handful of molasses added. A little molasses or linseed 
every few da.ys keeps the skin free and gives the horse a good coat. A horse should 
be fed in the morning at least one and a half hours before he is taken out to w'ork. This 
gives him time to properly masticaU^ his food. At mid-day he should have one and a 
half hours in which to feed and cool down. I do not approve the idea of taking nosebags 
out intb the paddock and only giving the horses two drinks per day. The majority of 
people do not take into account that a horse) requires at least 8galis. of water per day 
to digest his food and allow for the sweat and absorption of the iiuside tissues. Each 
animal requires at least 401bs. weight of good chaff per day. This keeps a horse in good 
condition and in good working order, and is the amount of food my team is getting at the 
present time. It works out at a cost of about Is. l^d. pc^r head jKjr day. To feed a 
great quantity of oats and bran in this climate is eerttiin to bring on sore shoulders and 
sores where the chains r\ib. The question of water is a vexed one with many people. 
I am of the opinion that the proper place for the water-trough is where the horse can 
get a drink night or day. If a horse is sweating much I prefer to let it have, say, half a 
bucket of water and then feed for a short time, after which it can return to the water. 
The ideal method would be to have a trough of fresh water alongside the food box so that 
the beast could drink when he thought fit. To have the trough outside the yard and 
allow the horse to drink his fill is looking for trouble in the shape of colic and other com¬ 
plaints of a like nature. Catching up and harnessing should bo done quietly. We do 
not realise what a kind word means to a horse. I believe in being absolute master in the 
yard and let the stock know it when it is necessary. Grooming is a most important 
point in the health of the team. To start with the brush at the animars nose and finish 
at his feet, and put in plenty of elbow grease, is the way to keep a horse fit and well. A 
good hard dandy brush is all that is required. Do not use a currj^comh on any account* 
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Brush tho shoulders well. Look Inside the collar to see that it is clean and soft* If there 
is any dry sweat or loose hairs on the stuffing scrape it or brush it off. See that the collars 
fit well and that the horst^’s mane is clear. There is nothing that will give a horse sores 
quicker than to have a few long hairs out of his mane where the collar takes up the weight 
of the pull. When the horses are brought in at night look to their shoulders and rub 
the hand gently down them. If there is any signs of a scald or sore attend to it at once, 
A good plan when first starting with heavy work, such as ploughing or harvesting, is to 
wash each horse’s shoulders with a little salt and water. This has a tendency to harden 
the skin, but nothing can prevent a horse scalding if his collar does not fit. Personally, 
if I could get men to do it, I would have every horse groomed down at night whether he 
was working or not, as there is nothing that freshens a horse up so much as being rubbed 
or groomed down. The English draught horse is groomed down night and morning, 
and the men look upon it as part of their work.” Mr. von Doiissa said that whilst there 
was nothing better than a good warm stable for horses, he thought that lagging was an 
excellent substitute. Besides keeping the horse warm and comfortable, it kept him 
with a good sleek coat, which in turn maintained the animal in good health. Grooming 
was made much easier and the chaff bill was saved. Mr. Weste did not agree with the 
writer in allowing the horses free access to water. He explained that the horse’s digestive 
system was about the simplest of any animal. His stomach only held a limited quantity of 
food. If the horse drank with a full stomach the water washed the undigested matter 
into the bowels and it was passed out only partly digested. He held that the trough 
should l)e kept away from the horses, and the horses watered four times a day before meals. 
Mr. Chamliors thought 401bs. of chaff insufficient for all horses. He gave his horses as 
much chaff as they would eat. Some ate more than others. For sore, shoulders he 
recommended mutton fat and blacklcad on the sores and keeping the collar clean. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. F. D. Clarke) suggested bathing the shoulders with wattle-bark 
solution as a preventive of sore shoulders. A visitor thought that Australian horses 
could stand heavy feeding of oats if they became used to them gradually. In reply, 
Mr. Braithwaite said that the only objection he had to rugging was that if a horse was 
accustomed to being rugged, and through misadventure the rug wns left off on a cold night, 
his health would bo seriously im|wrilled. The horse was the best judge of when he wanted 
a drink. Forty pounds of chaff was a good daily ration for a horse. Some would 
undoubtedly eat more if given them, but over-fed horses were lazy. He recommended 
flowers of sulphur and lard for sore shoulders. 

Experimental Plots. —The Hon. Secretary rejmrtcd that four plots had been sown 
by Mr. Braithwaite. The first plot had no manure, the second .30Ibs. 36 per cent, super¬ 
phosphate per acre, the third SOlbs., and the fourth 801bs. per acre. 

Library. —It was decided to start a library with a bound volume of the Journal and 
a veterinary reference book. 


MANTUNG. 

June 4th.—Present; nine members and two visitors. 

Seeding. —Mr. E. Nobos read a pajior. Seeding, ho said, should bo commenced about 
the middle of March. First, oats, preferably Algerian, should be broadcast on new land 
and ploughed in to a depth of 2in. or 3in. A good second crop could generally Jbe har¬ 
vested if tho stubble were cultivated early in March, or directly after a good rain between 
late February and the middle of April. He would alst) broadcast wheat on new heavy 
timbered land and after a good bum, plough it in to a depth of 2in. or 3m., and then lightly 
harrow. The plough should be a twin with a soodbox attached. Super, was not neces 
sary on rich land the first year it was cropped. Sand should be ploughed to a depth 
of 2Mn. and drilled with about SOlbs, seed and 501 bs. super. The varieties of wheat 
suitable for this district were Dart’s Imjierial, Federation, Pioneer INirple, Silver Baart, 
and White Tuscan. Stubble should be well ploughed and drilled with about 30]bs. super, 
and 45ibs. to SOlbs. of seed. Every farmer should put in about 100 acres of fallow each 
year. In reply to questions, ho said early wheats should be sown late and late wheats 
early. Deep drilling was best. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall. 14in. to 15in.), 

July 4th.—Present: 27 members and two visitors. 

Blacksmith’s Shop. —Mr. H. Hein read a short paper on “The Blacksmith’s Shop or 
the Farm.” In a district like this, he said, where the farmer was some distance from the 
blacksmith, he could well make his own S hooks, eye bolts, &o. All that was necessary 
for this would be a small galvanized iron shed, an anvil not less than lowt. in weight, 
a strong vice, bellows, stocks and dies, several pairs of tongs^ hammers, chisels, a drilling 
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machine,^ and a few bar!4 of iron of different si^es, A few tools could be purchased each 
year until the farmer had a complete set. Memlxjrs agreed. At first the farmer would 
bo somewhat clumsy; but he would soon liocome used to the work and bo able to do a 
good many small ro[)airs. Not only would outlay on repairs bo saved, but in many 
instances a great saving of time would >h? effected. 

PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin. to ]7in.). 

July 2nd.—Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

Farm Horses for Parilla Distrk’it. —In a pa]K*r on this subject, Mr. C. Millsteod 
said the farmer should select such horscLs as he considered suitable for his conditions. 
The Shire, a heavy, hairy-leggijd animal, compactly built, and very strong was suitable 
for drawing heavy loads, but too slow for farm work. The medium draught was 
generally a good worker. The (Clydesdale was, jx^rhaps, the most popular breed with 
farmers. It was strong and active, and would generally bo found the most suitable 
animal in this district. The farmer was advised to breed from his best mares and the best 
horse of suitable type*! available. Mr. Roaehoek favored the medium draught. Mr. A. 
J. 8tovens preferiod an active horse with a fair amount of weight, and not too free, but 
a steady worker. Mr. J. Tee advised the medium draught for work in land that was 
not too stiff. For the plough the strongest horses should be us<‘d, and the light, quick 
walkers were best for the drill. Mr. A. Moyle favored the Clydesdale. Messrs. S. Gmgory, 
J. J. Foale, E. J. Kerley, and H. G. Johnston preferred tuuivy animals. A vote as to the 
suitability of the different brf'eds for this district was then taken and resulted as follows : 
—Clydesdale, 8; iShire, 1 ; other breeds, 1. 

WAIKKRIE (Average annual rainfall, 8*80in.) 

July 9th.—Present : five nieniliers and 15 visitors. 

Addresses were delivered by Messrs. (J. R. Laffer, M.P. ((’hairman Advisory Board 
of Agriculture), 8. McIntosh (Director of Irriiration). and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary Ad 
visory Board). Mr. Laffer dealt mainly with the ipu^stion of packing fruit for export. 
Ihere was a, good market for oranges, he said. Figs should do well, but the apple grown 
in this district seemed to lack flavor and was too thick in the skin. The Mylor tyjie orchard 
should afford guidance to local growers. Mr. McIntosh referred to th(‘ growth of lucerne 
and cactus, samples of which were tabled. They had been grown at Berri outsidi* the 
irrigation area, and wen^ an indication of what might 1h> done in the way of |)roviding 
foddi^r for stock. Mr. Nicholls dealt with the general working of the Branch. Messrs. 
Odgem and Parks also spoke. 

WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin. to 17in.). 

Julv 4th.—Present: 17 members and three visitors. 

Wheat Cultivation!. —Mr. G. Omm read a pa]x.‘r on this subject. A more satis¬ 
factory germination of wheat would b(^ secured, he said, where the farmer sowed good 
plump seed. The physical properties of the soil could be modified by cultivation. The 
wheat plant was partial to a firm, damp sulisoil, and in a deep alluvial soil a good seed¬ 
bed could Iw secured by fallowing to a depth of 4iu. or 5in. and then cultivating and 
harrowing lightly in October and March. To allow the fallow to set down hard and then 
plough it back to a fair depth was not a satisfactory proet^dure. The tendency of crops 
to “ go back ” in the spring was, he thought, due to an improperly prepared seedbed. 
Plant food, to form the flowers and grain of the wheat, was carried in a solution from 
the roots to the head, hence a short-strawed wheat such as Federation should finish 
off better than the longer-strawed wheats, and should resist hot winds and drought. 
Mr. D. F. Bowman thought deep ploughing brought too much clay to the surface. He 
would fallow well, work the surface loosely, and allow it to remain. Mr. M. Neville 
agreed that a poor seedbed was the cause of crops failing late in the season. Several 
members said Federation was the best wheat they had grown. 

BERRI.—d^uly 8th.—^Addresses were delivered by the Chairman of the Advisory Board 
(Mr. G. R. ^ffor, M.P.), the Director of Irrigation (Mr. 8. McIntosh), and the Secretary 
to the Advisory Board (Mr. Geo. G. Nicholls. Mr. Laffer dealt principally and ably 
with the fruit markets at home and abroad, touching upon co-operation in packing and 
grading arid export of fruit, some varieties of pears and apples suitable for export, and 
expressed his pleasure at the work already accomplished at Berri. His address was 
much appreciated, as were also the remarks of Mr. Nicholls on Bureau work. Mr. 
McIntosh's assurance that the interests of the settlers were being safeguarded in every 
possible way also gave general satisfaction. An interesting and instructive evening 
came to a conclusion at 11 p m. 
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COOMANBOOK.—Mr. P. C. Potter contributed a ^per dealing with the relative 
advantages of farm and city life. The farm life, he said, was healthy, free, and there 
was a greater variety in the work, whilst in a large number of cases <X)cupation in the 
city did not afford these advantages. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35'03in.). 

July 7th.—Present: 13 members. 

PBiCDiNG Ducks. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. C. Ricks said for the first few days, 
after ducklings were 48 hours old, they should be fed on bread crumbs, or cnished husked 
oats soaked in water or milk, separated or fresh, and mixed so that it would crumble 
nicely in the hands. After a week they could be given corn (good wheat was best) morning 
and night. The mid<day meal should consist of mixed bran and pollard, to which should 
be added every second day lib. of poultry meat meal for each 100 birds. This quantity 
should be increased to 21bs. when the birds reached the age of six weeks. Greenfoed 
was necessary in abundance ; the following being good for both ducks and fowls:— 
Maize, lucerne, mangolds, kale, refuse cabbage and turnips, and red and silver beet leaves. 
The plan he adopted was to run the greenstuff through the chaffoutter and mix it with the 
meal. Tn addition green feed should be available to the ducks at all times. Curdled milk 
was good for fattening. This was a cheap mean.s of reaiing marketable birds, and those 
he had raised last year were sold at prices ranging from 5s. to Ss. per pair. The live 
weights of two Muscovy ducks were 81bs. 2oze. and 71b8. lOozs. respectively. Mr. T. 
Jacobs, son., advised substituting boiled rabbit for poultry meal. Mr. Ricks mentioned 
that some breeds of ducks, especially the Muscovy, did best, both for egg production 
and table use, with only sufficient water for drinking purposes. 


FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 

July 2nd.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Thinning Fruit. —Mr. E. Green read a impor on this subject as follows “ The 
practice of thinning fniits during the early stages of growth is one that merits a good deal 
more attention than it at present receives in this district. In many fruit-growing centit^s 
it is regarded as a most esstmtial phase of successful fruit culture. My own experience 
ot the process, though not a broad one, has been such as to convince me beyond all doubt 
that it could be employed with advantage to a very groat extent in our own district. 
There arc, J know, a large number of orchaidists who maintain that trees (I am referring 
particularly to the apple), provided they are well cultivated, pruned, spi'ayed, and 
occasionally manured, require nothing more to ensure good crops of the test quality 
fruit. While the trees are young and vigorous, I admit that the aforementioned treat¬ 
ment is quite adequate, for, until they arrive at an age of, gay, 12 or 15 years in a district 
such as ours there is little danger of the trees setting more fruit than they can 
mature in a satisfactory manner. As the trees become older, however, theie is a 
strong tendency with many varieties to only crop on alternate seasons, and then 
so heavily that the trees are considerably over-burdened, and the result is that 
in many instances the fruit does not get a chance to develop to anything like its normal 
size. Frequently a large percentage of it is so small as to be of very little commercial 
value. These remarks apply particularly to such varieties as Winter Peannain, London 
Pippin, Rokowood, Buncombe, Ridgeway, There are growers who say that the whole 
trouble is caused through allowing the trees to have too much fruit-bearing wood, and 
that it could be averted by judicious pruning. I am not prepared to agree with this, 
for, while severe pruning of such trees may have the effect of improving the quality of 
the fruit for the succeeding crop, the subsequent results do not often prove advantageous, 
as after receiving such treatment the trees usually produce an exuberance of wood growth 
but very little fruit for several years after. Then, too, if the variety so treated happens 
to be at all susceptible to ‘ bitter pit * the ravages of the disease are likely to be very 
much increased, owing to the abnormal flow of sap. It seems to be one of Nature’s laws 
that a balance shall exist between the root and branch growths of a tree. When large 
quantities of wood are suddenly removed that balance is seriously disturbed, and t£ds 
is always detrimental, as most of us have discovered to our cost. For these reasons 
I would not, therefore, use the pruning saw too vigorously, but would albw the tree 
just a fair amount of wood, and if they appeared to be carrying too much fruit I would 
thin out until only such quantity remained as one would deem the trees capable of properly 
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developing. The process of thinning out should be performed in early December, although 
I do not think it would make much difference if done either a little earlier or a Uttle later 
in the season, for it is not always convenient for an orchardist to carry out a work just 
at a fixed time. The thinning should be as even as possible, not allowing some branches 
to carry much more fruit than others. It is also advisable to reduce the clustering of 
fruit, and where there are groups of, say, five or six apples, it would be as well to leave 
only two or three. Apples, when grown in bunches, never present such a nice appear¬ 
ance as those not grown so close together and which are consequently more exposed 
to the sun’s rays. A careful lookout should be kept for fruit showing signs of disease, 
and when such is detected it is, of course, policy to remove it. When fusicladium is at 
all prevalent, as unfortunately it too often is, pick off the infected fniit; the quality 
ol that which remains is thereby much improved. With the uninitiated, when engaged 
in thinning there is always a feeling that too much fruit is being removed. It is very 
seldom, however, that that happens, for if one errs at all in judgment it is almost invari¬ 
ably on the side of leaving too much. It is often asserted that it will not pay to thin 
fruits because it entails too much labor. The fallacy of that statement is, however, 
easily exposed. The time required to treat a tree, say, carrying eight cases, would 
p^bably be about an hour. Suppose, for the sake of comparison, that as a result of 
the thinning out process the apples were increased in value by only fid. per case, that 
would reprostuit 4s. for the outlay of an hour’s labor. The benefits of the system do 
not end just here either, for if it were put into extensive operation, the very large 
qimntity of small and inferior fruit which is at present produced would be considerably 
reduxied. That result would obviously be advantageous to all engaged in the industry, 
a^he presence of large quantities of inferior fmit on the market always has a depressing 
effect, and prices, oven for the best quality fruit, suffer in consequence. So far, I have 
only dealt with the system as it applies to apple culture. It can, however bo employed 
with equally satisfactory results to most of the stone fruits, particulai'ly the apricot, 
peach, and many of the varieties of Japanese plums. A much improved sample of fruit 
he obtained from these species when judicious thinning has been resorted to. 
With stone fruits the thinning out should be carried out earlier than for apples, November, 
I think, should bo about the correct time.” Mr, F, Green thought this practice would 
bo found payable whore the ex}X)rt trade was being catered for. When the fruit was 
in bunches it was difficult to pick the large apples without knocking off the immature 
fruit. He had thinned four Winter Pearmain trees and left two unthinned. The former 
produwd a good sample of fruit, whilst that from the latter was useless. Mr. H. Schultze 
secured a 25 per cent, better crop of fruit from thinned London Pippin trees than those 
not so treated. Mr. E. Rowley thought judicious pruning better than thinning. Mr. 
McLaren agreed. ___ 

GUMERAOHA (Average annual rainfall, 33 30in.). 

Juno 9th.—Present: eight mombi^rs. 

• Firtility. Mr. J. B. Randell gave a very interesting address on the fertility 

retain it. The subject was dealt with in a masterful manner and 
called forth criticism from all the members, who fully agreed that farmers, as a rule, should 
give the matter more serious attention, and see to it that thoj' returned moix^ manure 
to the soil to make up for that which was drawn from it by cropping and grazing. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17’90in.). 

July 4th.—Present: 17 memliers and three visitors. 

Skins.— In a paper dealing with the preservation of skins, Mr. R. Talbot said the 
trotters s^uld bo leR on sheepskins ; they could be cut off when the skins were being 
packed. The skins should be put longways over a wire and tied down at both ends, or 
k^t down with a sinall piece of wire, on both ends of which a small weight was affixed. 

^ dried in the sun, which would cause them to have a greasy appearance. 
Lhaff or dirt would result in the value of the skins depreciating. They should be packed 
w^lly side outwards and marketed as early as possible. Hides should be thoroughly 
^Ited, rolled, and sent to market promptly. Fox and rabbit skins would be spoiled if 
u former should be pegged out squarely and left until quite dry, 

tnen brushed and combed to remove knots or spots of blood from the fur. On no account 
should they be dressed with saltpetre or alum if intended for market. 

MEADOWS (Average annual rainfaU, 35*52in.). 

June 9th.—Present: 12 members. 

Garb of Farm Implbmbnto.— The hon. secretary (Mr. W. H. Bertram), in a short 
P®'P®L gave the following hints in connection with the care of farm implements and 
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machinery:—“ When an implement is oonstruotod partly of wood, remove the woc^en 
parts and give them either a coat of paint or of omde oil. The latter is one of the best 
wood preservatives known. Then store them compactly under a roof somewhere where 
there will be free circulation of air and protection from wind and rain. The metal or 
iron parts that are to be left out in the weather should receive cartifnl attention. The 
working wearing parts should be protected by a heavy covering of hard cylinder oil, or 
of the best quality of wagon grease, Oil holes should bo filled with corks or stopper^ 
and entrances to bearings protected. No part of the implement should be permitted 
to rest on the ground, but should be supported by planks or fence posts. On the non- 
wearing parts paint should be renewed. The unpainted parts should have a covering 
of cylinder oil; this will keep out air and moisture and prevent rust. When it comes 
time to use the implement again a little korosine with a rubbing cloth will put it in con¬ 
dition for immediate use. Mr. S. Smith, speaking as a tradesman, said that farmers 
generally did not give nearly the attention they should to the woodwork of their imple¬ 
ments and vehicles in preserving their durability by giving them a coat of oil or paint 
to protect them from the weather. There should always be a good coat of vriiite l^d 
underneath the paint. The majority of gloss paints would not last 12 months. Mr. 
T. B. Brooks used to paint his van every year with gloss paint, but ho was inclined to 
think that there was more lead paint used in years past than at the present time. 

MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30*93in.). 

June lOth.—Present: 48 momliors and eight visitors. 

Fbitit-cttltube.— The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) delivered an address. 
He recommended planting apples, pears, and plums for the main crop, and then peaches 
and apricots. The pears should l>e put on the low lying and wettest portion of the site, 
plums on the hillsides, and apples on the slopes and hilltops. Late summer and 
autumn were the best times to plant. The In^st varieties were—Apples, Jonathan, 
Romo Beauty, Worcestershire Poarrnain, Humelow’s vSeedling, Five Crown or London 
Pippin, Dunn’s Seedling, Cleopatra, Delicious, Stay man Winesap ; pears, Glou Morceau 
(on quince stocks), Beurre Boso, Diel, Dovenne, Du Comice, Josephine de Malines, 
Madam Cole, Packham’s Triumph, and William’s Bon Chretien (Duchess) ; plums 
Prune d’Argen, Splendour, Fellemlierg, Jefferson, Golden Drop, Omen Gage ; apricots, 
MooT^iark ; peaches, High’s Canada, Hale’s Early, Peregrine, Louis Croquet, Mountaiii 
Rose, Early Crawford, and Elberta. A number ot questions were a«kod and replied 
to by the lecturer. ---- 

MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30-93iis). 

July loth.—Present: 40 meraliers and two visitors. 

Farm Manaormknt. —Mr. F. Simper read a paper on this subject. The following 
is extracted therefrom ;—“ The arrangements on a farm should be well thought out. 
First of all it will be necessary to make sure that the property is well fenced. Boundaries 
should lie sheep-proof and for preference wire-netted.; 4ft., l|-in. gauge iu‘tiing should, 
bo used. This will keep rabbits out and prevent sheep from straying. A barbed wire 
well secured to the tops of the |iosts will prevent large stock pushing the fences out of 
shape. AH farm buildings should be erected as conveniently as possibk?., Stdect a spot 
that is easy of access, so that a good road out is obtained. The poorer part of the land 
will be best suited for this purpose, because the hotter parts will be required for cultivation 
purposes. The dwelling-house, and also all out-buildings, will have to be built according 
to the capital available ; but it is well to bear in mind that it costs very little more to roof 
a high building than a low one covering the same area. The next thing to do will be to 
divide the holding into suitable paddocks. If good running waiter is available a great 
deal of laVior and expense may be saved in the watering of stock by erecting the fences 
in positions so that water can be approached as easily as possible. All trees, with the 
exception of a few for shade in the summer, should be grubbed below plough di^pth on 
cultivation paddocks. No stumps should be allowed to remain, much time and breaking 
of machinery can thus be saved. Furze hedges, briars, thistles, and in fact all noxious 
weeds should he eradicated from all parts of the property. Fortunately, most of our 
cultivation land in this district has been partly cleared, therefore a good strong 
fashioned plough can be utilised for the hilly land. The double-furrow ploughs, with a 
strong beam and long handles, is, to my idea, the most suitable for all-round work in 
this district; although, when a paddock has been deeply turned ovt^r for a crop of pt^as 
or potatoes, the following year it may be merely stirred with an ordinary cultivator and 
then drilled in, that is, providing the land is free from wild oats and sorrel. This vnll 
often grow a better crop of wheat or oats than if again ploughed deep. If possible the 
light soils should bo ploughed early. Wheat or oats will, on this kind of land, do best 
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if up and growing before the fieverest part of the winter sets in ; heavy 8oils will do later. 
Peri'S .—With the exception of ]x?as, and ]jerha]>K barh^y, all cereals should l>o sown by 
the end of June. Before the introduction of scod drills in this district pc^as were soAvn 
much earlier than now. By using artificial manures and drilling-in the seed the peas 
are forced on a great deal more quickly than formerly, and it is now a question as to 
whether they are likely to esca[»e the late frosts or catch the first hot winds. Peas will, 
in the near future, ree<;ive. more attention on the farms in this district. We can grow 
and harvest crops of this kind second to thostj of no other part of the State. The Lower 
North and dritT district farmers are rapidly seizing the idea of growing j)eas instead of 
leaving their fallows barc^, and then fee.ding them off with sheep. Besides that there 
is an increased demand from t>ther parts of the world for this food. Fruitgrowers 
HOW i)eas between tlu' trees, and th(‘st^ are plought^d in for grerui manure. The seed must 
be had somewhere, and this district should be able to supply. The greatest drawback 
which confrtuits us at present is the harvesting of the crop. Many new improvements 
have b<;en fiafentcd. 'Phe attachmcait to the ordinary mower for initting the jx^as is 
very good. The ]x>a rake is used in s<»me distri<‘ts ; but souR-ithing is still wanting to 
prev'^ent. the blowing about in the fiaddooks and the heavy work of forking the straw. 
A crop of |Kia.s if fed off will fatten 15 sheep to the acre. If an increase of, say, 3s. bd. 
a sheep, is made on thc^ l)uying price of stores, a rc*,turn of 52s, 6d. an acre is secured for the 
crop. iSupposing th(> crop yielded 30bush. to the acre, at .‘Is. (id. pn* bushel it would be 
worth £5 .5s. an acre. Allowing £1 10s. jxir acn* for harvesting the net return woidd show 
as £3 I.5 h., or £1 2s. (id. better tlian for sheej), and sheep could still be put on the land 
to eat the rubbish and p?as lost in handling. If we can get a machine to cut and thresh 
this crop in the on(‘ operation a saving of at Ic^ast another £1 jxu* acre could be effected. 
//r/7/.'- This district is not one t hat is h)oke.d upon as a wheat district. Most crops are 
cut for hay. A paddock that will grow, say, 21 tons of goixl hay to the acre, will pay 
better by growing hay than by l)e4ng left out for feed or carrying a grain crop. Bad 
weather usually damage^s a heavy crop. Tjat<* varieties of wheat arc best here, as the 
chaff from these is better. The Tuscan wheat is still thought most of. Oats and wheat 
mixed make good hay. Algerian oats sown with Tuscan wheat are the Ixist, because they 
are ready to cut about the same time. For early sowit)g on dry land it is not wise to 
])i(41e the grain ; but for lat(^ sowing, and especially if intended to be left for sixxl, it is 
necessary to do so. My experience is that a pickle of 11b. of bluestone in lOgalls. of 
water is strong enough. The fertility of the soil should l)e kept up to its best. Well- 
ploughed land not'd only lx* harrowed once lx*fore Ixsing drilled, and if possible a soil 
grinder should be dragged over it in the oppositi* direction to that in which it is drilled. 
Any inanurc'f can be applied with advantage, but where we have an average rainfall of 
ov('r 3(Vin. iKuiedust is to my mind Ix'st. Harrowing crops after they are up may do 
good in some seasons if the- land is dry at the time. All crops should be rolk'd if only 
harrowed after the drill, (hops that art' sown early usually givt* the lx>st returns for hay. 
Th(‘y ar(% as a rub*., thi(rker and higher, and ar<^ not so lik«‘ly to be affe(‘ted with rust or 
smut. Stock, fkc .—The most, suitable typ' of horse ff)r all-round farm work in this 
district is an active medium-weight Clydesdale. Ihie heavier typ* may be Ixdter for 
ploughing stiff soils, but for the greater part of the work, such as harrowing, drilling, 
cutting the crof>s, trolly work, &<>., the nu>re active sorts an* to lx> n'commmided. Feed 
the horses well, likewise all farm stock. If an animal will not pay for its feed get rid of 
it. Cows and shfXip are required to fetal off the paddocks that are not under crop. 
Breeding horses for use on the holding has paid for a number of years. Pigs and poultry 
deserve their share of attention. A paddock which has been frequently cropped will 
not grow much grass the first year when left out, so 1 advise sowing it with l>arley or some 
other early f(>ed-producing cereal. Put a cultivator over it and then a soil grinder to 
level it, and with early rains if, will provide an abundance of feed for stock during the 
winter. If a very fc^rtile gully is available atte'iition can l)e given to growing onions, 
p)tatoes, lucerne, inaTigolds, turnips, maize, &c. In fact it has been proved that potatotvs 
will grow almost anywhere in this district in favorable seasons. Farmyard manure can 
bt^ made good use of by way of intens*? culture. Fruit-growing may also be added, but 
owing to the incteased trouble with birds and other p^sts, this line will eventually he left 
to the gardener. Irrigation will hat thought more of by the farmers in the future. 
Those that can get a supply of water, which costs less than Od. per thousand gallons, 
will make it fMiy.” - 

MOUNT COMPASS (Average annual rainfall, —in.) 

June 25th.—Present: 11 members and five visitors. 

This constituted the inaugural meeting of the Branch. The Secretary to the Advisory 
Board addressed the gathering on the subject of the general organisation and management 
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of the institution. Mr. M. Jacobs expressed his gratification at the fact that the service 
of departmental exports were available to producers, and felt ^ure that the latter would 
greatly profit thereby. He referred to the rapid development of gardening in the Mount 
( V>mpa88 and Nangkita districts. In the early stages the struggle had l)een hard, but 
with the symimthetic feeling which existed botweem the officers of the department and 
the producers, an evidence of which was the visits? of the former to the district and the 
exfxirimental plots biding conducted.in the locality, the way was becoming much easier. 
Messrs. Peters and McEwan expressed their appreciation of the work accomplished by 
the Bureau. 

URAIHLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44-35in.). 

July 6th.—Present: nine members. 

Fruit and Vegetable Culture in the Hills. —In a paper dealing with some of the 
disadvantages of eultivatirig fruit and vegetables in the hills, Mr. R. L. Cobblediok said 
the value of land in this district was generally overestimated. Areas in their natural 
state, for instance, valued at £10 pt^r acre cost from £20 to £30 per acre to clear. Cleared 
land cost up to £100 per acre. Most of the best soil was in the gullies, which involved 
heavy work. Fruit and vegetable growers also had to contend with numerous pests, 
and the labor in pre]mring the crops for market was considerable. Many other difficulties 
peculiar to the nature of the district were enumerated by the writer of the paper. 

Tomato-Growing. —^'Phis formed the subject of a paper by Mr. J. M. Bonython. He 
ct)n8idered that with the high prices ruling for tomatoes this crop could, with trellising, 
be profitably cultivated in this district. &ed .should be planted the first week in August 
in 3in. or 4in. of sand over a foot of hot stable manure, and protected from frost and 
rough weather with a wire netting frame supporting a calico cover. For oonvenienoo 
the bed should he*, situated close to the homestead. When the plants were lin. high 
they should be? placed lin. apart in rows Gin. apart, which would encourage the develop¬ 
ment of bushy roots. After the dangejr of froste had passed, and the plants had reached 
a height of Sin. or 9in., they should be put in rows 4ft. apart, with 3ft. between the plants 
in the rows, in land that had previously been well ploughed and harrowed. A wire 
3^ft. above the ground should Ik? run through a line of stakes set beside each plant. A 
small quantity of bonedust should be given each plant, and as it grow it should be pruned 
and trained up U) the wire. Cultivation should consist of using the Planet hoe with a 
horse and hand-hoeing the strip around the tomat(K?s. Water could be run down between 
the rows, one or two waterings only being necassary. Mr. R. N. Cobblediok had grown 
this crop and advised trellising, Messrs. Hart, Collert, and other members agreed. 


LONGWOOD, July 4th.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. E. H. Glyde. 
An enjoyable and profitable afternoon was spent ins|)ectir\g the property. Members 
agreed that pig-raising wa.s becoming a prominent industry in the hills. The paper read 
by Mr. P. T. Bowker, of the Laura Branch (see page 1186, June issue), was read and 
commented on as being of considerable value. 

MEADOWS, May 5th.— Feeding Dairy Cows.—A discussion was initiated by 
Mr. Jas. Morriss on rations for feeding dairy cows iu southern districts, as supplied to 
him by Mr. Suter (Dairy Expert). The Chairman (Mr. Goo. Ellis) considered there was 
more nutriment in pea straw than in any other. Mr. Brooks was of opinion that a lot 
of valuable pea straw was wasted in this district. Mr. Phillips thought it a good plan 
to chaff up groenfeed and pea straw together, but care must l)e taken to harvest the 
pea straw in a sound and clean condition. 

MENINGIE, June 11th.—Mr. Wright contributed a paper on “The Outlook of 
Agriculture.” A general discussion followed. 

MOUNT PLEASANT.— Homestead Meeting. —The members met at the homestead 
of Mr. H. H. Giles and inspected the garden, poultry yards, &c. It was reported that 
stock in the district were doing particularly well for this time of the year. Dry conditions 
had retarded cropping, but early-sown crops wore looking well. 

STRATHALBYN, July 6th.—The annual meeting, which took the nature of a social 
gathering, was attended by about 85 ladies and gentlemen. The following toast list 
was honored :—“ The King,” ” Agricultural and Pastoral Industries,” “ Kindred 
Societies,” “ Town and Trade of Stratbalbyn,” “ The Ladies,” and “ The Press.” 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 3.3-84in.). 

April 6th.—Present; nine members. 

iMPBOViNa THE INFERIOR Land. —Mr. T. F. Gratwick dealt with this subject in a 
paper. He said—“ The problem of dealing with our poorer lands is one that will doubtless 
receive increasing attention as the years go by. During the past 10 years, through the 
medium of Algerian oats and Snowflake potatoes, we have reclaimed a good deal of the 
ferny socond-class land, which was at one time regarded of very little value from either 
a grazing or agricultural point of view, and have turned it into good, sound grazing 
country. During the next decade probably greater developments, along these lines, 
will take place, because as the better class country, much of which is already closely 
settled, btjcomes dearer, the cheaper lands will receive more attention, and the high 
prices ruling for wool and meat will tend to encourage development in this direction. 
Originally much of this land had a considerable grazing value, and w’e hear old residents 
talk about the fat bullocks and Indian remounts that used to come off a particular strip 
of country, where to-day, owing to the depredations of rabbits, a fat bullock is unheard 
of. As this is a case in which the saying ‘ what has Ixion can be again * holds good, it 
behoves us to consider how we may bring about this very desirable result. The poorer 
country comprises a variety of soils, the poorest no doubt bfiing the white sand on which 
the genuine stringybark grows, and I am of the opinion that nature’s arrangement, which 
plankKl our most valuable timber on our poorest land, cannot be improved upem, and 
this class of country is bt>st conserved as forest reserves, whether Crown land or freehold. 
Here the Pinus insignus or Remarkable Pine also flourishes, and I am told that a pine 
plantation 20 years old is worth £100 per acre, provided it escapes destruction by fire. 
Before we proceed to improve the grazing capacity of our rough block we must see that 
there is a good rabbit proof fence all round it. taking care that at least 18in. of netting 
is counlorsunk in the ground where the line runs through warrcuis. The class of 
country coming next to the stringybarks has usually at one time been covered with 
messmatt^ and a sort of pep|)ermint gum. The soil is a light sand, with red banks at 
intervals, and covered with bracken h^rn and very few yacoas. In its natural state it 
is of little value as a grazing proposition, but with a little cultivation is ca|)able of con¬ 
siderable improvement. The clearing must necessarily l>e of a rough and ready style, 
such as bunnng up fallen timber and chopping or burning off such stumps as are easily 
dealt with. The implement jytr excellence for breaking up this country is the disc plough, 
either stump-jump or set, but preferably the former. If you are going to make a real 
good job use the disc harrows over a couple of times before drilling, and drill in a sample 
of Algerian oats that has plenty of spear grass amongst it—the more spear grass the 
better. A little Italian clover mixed with the seed generally does pretty well, and being 
a nitrogen collector no doubt enriches the soil a little. However, as this is an annual 
it usually dies out after two or throe years, probably through the stock eating most of 
the seed. 1 would not advise saving the crop for harvesting, but if a little is wanted, 
cut or strip out the best patches and turn the stock on the remainder. As regards 
manuring, there seems to be an opinion amongst practical farmers that about 401bs. of 
mineral super, gives the most profitable return. I have soon this class of country sown 
in March with spear grass from the oat mills, carrying stud ewes and lambs in July, and 
the sheep doing i>ettor than they did on land worth £20 per acre. Should there be a patch 
or two of fresh watc^r ti-tree on low-lying ground or along a watercourse—according to a 
Victorian practice, which has only been in vogue a few years and Is highly spoken of— 
the cheapest method of converting such %nd into grazing country is to slash down the 
ti'tree, preferably in the antumn, and allow it to lie until well on in the following summer, 
when a fire is put through it, and what is commonly known as Californian trefoil is sown 
broadcast in the ashes while they are still warm. This is a very necessary part of the 
operation, as if the ashes are not warm enough to heat the waxy covering of the seed a 
poor germination will result. The following spring there will be a luxuriant growth of green 
stuff knee high, which, according to analysis, at one stage of its growth possesstjs a feeding 
value almost equal to lucerne, though, from what I have seen of it, stock touch it very 
little until it is ripe, after which they keep at it until they have eaten up every straw. 
If there is a strong growth of ti-tree shoots, it is advised to stock very lightly and bum 
during the following summer, on the same principle as mallee farmers, who like a good 
stubble to bum mallee shoots. There arc also various clovers which flourish on ti-tree 
land, notably the strawberry and beech forest or birdsfoot clover.. Both of these yield 
a fair amount of good herbage and have the special advantage that, although they may 
bo under water for several months during the winter, when the spring comes and the 
waters subside, they come up fresh. On some swamps, even in the stringybark country. 
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during a favorable season, something may he done in the way of catch crops. Ploughed 
and sown with ra|)e and mustard a good growth is frequently obtained, which provides 
the best of grazing at a period of the year when feed is generally not too plentiful. Of 
course, the length of time during which one can graze it dep<mds entirely on how soon 
the water comes down. But before any of these desirable results can be brought to 
pass the rabbits must bo cleared out. There are various other classes of country, I might 
mention, such as theWoakwine Range, which under various names runs from a few miles 
this side of Kingston into Victoria, and comprises many thousands of acres, much of 
which, at one time, was very useful grazing land. The formation is wholly limestone 
or sandstone, the presence of which, experts tell us, is a sure indication of oil. Little 
can be done with this class of country l)eyond keeping down the rabbits, burning off 
fallen timber, and providing salt licks. There are also the flinty flats which are a feature 
of the country l)etween Coola, Mount Schanck, and the coast, the continuation of which 
into the s(^a prf)vides the jxd)blo.s for the Ca|)e Banks Flint ConV|)any. These flats, althoiigh 
almost as stony as the metal road, jwssess wonderful n^cujx^rativc jx)wcrs once they are 
cleared of rabbits, the best of them carrying as high as two sheep to the acre. Although 
there is a great deal to })e said about the l)est means of improving our poorer lands, the 
first principles can be expressed in a very few words—keep down the rabbits, and do not 
overstock. Provide plenty of good water, have a salt lick in the paddock, and, if possible, 
plough nn fiO or 100 acres and sow with oats and syx>ar grass every year.” Mr. J. Dow 
thought that the ctringybark country would bo eminently suitable for fruit growing. 
Mr. d. Holloway disagreed. He believed that the lower country on the fringe of the 
ranges was the best fruit growing country available. Mr. H. A. Cameron thou«.rht the 
quality of fruit from that class of country wc>uld bo excellent, but that th(5 prei)arati()n 
of the soil would he costly. Mr. G. E. Copping mentioned that the Government were 
taking the Murray water on to the higher levels, and settlers on the reclaimed areas were 
using this land for fruit-growing. He also mentioned that some years ago in the Lucindale 
district they had let 200 acres of rough country covered with yacoas to be cleared by 
contract; 100 acres had bc*en cropped since and yielded up to 20bu8h. of wheat and 
3 tons of hay per acre, and the land would now carry a sheep to the acre. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 3;b84in ). 

May nth. —Prestuit: six memlxrs. 

Fruit Growing. —Mr. J. L. Halliday gave an address on fruit growing, with special 
reference to varieties of apples suitable for this district, and methods of priming. He 
considered that the Cleopatra was not suitable for this distrif t; but said that possi bly 
various apples would do bett-er if worked on different stocks. Trees should produce an 
oven crop of fruit each year, otherwise they were not ]>rofital>le. They should always 
l>e kept low, as thereby hot winds had not the same disastrous effects, also picking was 
facilitated. The English Quarantine was a good early apple for fertBisation purjxises. 
It was well to mix the varieties in the orchard to get an even fertilisation. Mr. Halliday 
always pnined twice, going over the trees roughly in the first instance, and then pnining 
more carefully and thoroughly later on.. He removed old wood each year and promoted 
main stems of new wood, as apples grown on old wood were liable to crack. Mr. 1'. F. 
Gratwick said that Romo Beauty did splendidly in this district. Mr. P. Clifford said that 
in pruning old wood out of jxjar trees very often several shoots grew out, and asked what 
should be done. Mr. Halliday advised cutting all but one, which should be pinched back. 


KEITH (Average annual rainfall. 19*20in.). 

June 6th.—Present: 11 members. 

SiOKNiiSS ON THE Farm. —This subject was dealt with in u paper by Mr. A. V, 
Thompson. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining professional advice and medicine in 
the district, he said, it was advisable for every farmer to keep a stock of homeopathic 
remedies, together with a veterinary homoeopathic pocket manual, on hand. A few of 
the more important drugs which he had found of use were aconite, nux vomica, areenicum. 
cantharides, ammonium caustium, mercurius, and sulphur. He related bis e-xperiences 
with different ailments which he had succesefuliy treated and emphasised the importance 
of thoroughness in dealing with matters of this nature. 

KYBYBOIilTE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

June 11th.—Present: 10 members and one viritor. 

PiOKLTNO Wheat. —Mr. C. H. Scholz read a paper on this subject. He had tried 
many methods of pickling, but the one he adopted last year he thought was the most 
thorough. The plant consisted of a large barrel cut in halves. One half was let into 
the ground and the other placed so that the bottom of it overlapped the top edge of the 
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underneath vat. The top cask or vat was tapped at the bottom and used for draining 
off the solution, which consisted of 2Ibs. of bluostone to lOgalls. of water, and was placed 
in the top vat. The wheat was poured in and not steeped in a bag. By this method 
all light and useless seed and chaff came to the surface and was skimmed off. After 
stirring well, the plug or tap was turned, and the solution drained into the bottom vat. 
A piece of gauae was placed over the whole to prevent any wheat running through with 
the solution. Unless the wheat contained much drake it was not necessary to winnow 
or grade, as all the waste was brought to the surface in the solution and skimmed off. 
The wheat should be sown as soon after picklmg as possible. This year his pickled wheat 
had germinated as early as that sown dry, which he thought was due to its having 
been sown as soon as it was dry enough for the drill. Mr. Hahn thought the solution 
recommended (21bs. bluestone to lOgalls. Water) was much too strong and would seriously 
interfere with germination. The wheat should be properly graded before being pickled. 
Mr. Schinckel thought that Hb. to lOgalls. was quite strong enough. Mr. Alcock had 
tested pickling with from 1 per cent, to 3 per cent., and the latter showed a very low 

rate of germiixation. - 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.) 

July 2nd.—Prc?sent: 12 members. 

The Intebnal Combustion Engine on the Eabm. —Ibis subject was ably dealt 
with in a iiajxjr by Mr. S. Shepherd. Dealing with the historical side of the internal 
combustion engine, he mentioned that it was spoken of as far back as in 1678, but as 
the steam engine received so much attention it wa.H neglected largely until 1862, when the 
law of the four cycle was discovered. This was in 1876 practically applied and patented 
by a (ierman—Otto.. The paptn' continued—When the Otto patent became public 
projrerty in 1860 most of the two-cycle engines were abandoned and the more successful 
and }X)pular Otto ty}x? adopted. However, we find quite a number of these two-cycle 
engines Vx^ing sold to-day, and in some cases working with a fair measure of sucoess; 
but the general construction of quite a number that 1 have inspected does not lead one 
to think that they will displace the well-designed Otto engines as manufactured by the 
leading British makers. Weight for weight they will no doubt develop more power 
than the Otto type? on account of the extra number of impulses ; but weight is not always 
an objectionable feature in a farm engine, and further, although they dispense with valves, 
much depends on the conditicjn of the rings for successful working. Scientifically they 
are lacking, and I should not advise? the purchase of one above, say, 6 B.H.P. unless 
built on the Diesel pattern. In purchasing an engine there arc many points to consider. 
Power is not everything ; price is not all; and the remembrance of quality and faithful 
service I’emains long after the piicc is forgotten. You will no doubt be canvassed by 
the represt?ntative of the gigantic ‘ I am * concern, who will be pleased to inform you 
that his four is quite equal to all the other fellows’ six, and that his petrol engine will work 
at loss cost per B.H.P. than an oil engine. It no doubt sounds nice to the prosi^ctive 
buyer, and having told the tale so often the seller really believes the same to be true. 
Now look a little further. Take an engine of stated dimensions designed to develop 
6 B.H.P. at a piston speed of 600ft. per minute, that is six times 33,000ft. pounds. Now, 
suppose for argument sake we speed the same engine up to 900ft. per minute, wliich our 
friend forgets to tell you that he does; what is the result ? Twenty years* life against 
30 at the slower speed. Of course you will have noticed that all internal combustion 
engines have high piston speeds, and speed, up to a certain limit, is where their groat 
thermal efficiency exists, for the main conditions of working are maximum volume of 
cylinder to minimum of surface ; highest practical possible piston speed; maximum 
expansion ; maximum pressure at the beginning of the stroke. Now, if you follow this 
closely you will observe that the cylinder of the leading engines is designed with the object 
of avoiding objectionable orifices and ports leading to valves, which should be vertical; 
and, seeing that r»0 per cent, of the heat of the fuel is absorbed by the jacket water, it 
is evident that the less time allowance the less will be the absorption of heat by the jacket 
water. The maximum explosion force is three and a half times the compression, therefoie 
high compresMon spells economy; but there is a limit, which is about reached in the 
oiwnary oil engine, and the bulk of them does not exceed a thermal efficiency of 18 per 
cent., which h twice as good as the ordinary steam engine. There have been 
many attempts to raise the compression, but spontaneous combustion takes place within 
the cylinder, and the only successful method is embodied in the Diesel engine of German 
invention. The compression equals 60 atmospheres, and the oil is injeeted after the 
compression is completed, avoiding all pie-ignition tendencies. The primary conception 
of ti]te internal com bastion engine was associated with the use of volatile oils, but before 
the difficult problem was satisfactorily solved the simplest gas engine became fiimly 
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established, and not until 1876 can we consider the oil engine to have had a separate^ 
practical existence. One is often asked which is the correct engine for the farmer to buy. 
To this question I would ask, what is the nature of the work expected to do ? If for 
irrigating and continuance running, then the oil engine will undoubtedly most ably fill 
the bill; for, although the calorific value of kerosene and petrol are closely associated, 
the cost of petrol against the heavier oil is about double. In the oil engine you have 
high compression with automatic ignition. Against this in the petiol engine you have 
the morci accurate magnito electric ignition but lower compression, t j that either leave- 
little to be desired; but if your engine is required for chafi-cutting, say about 100 tons 
per annum, you will find the petrol engine much handier; but speaking generally, they 
have not the life of an oil engine, except perhaps a few that aie modified gas enginea 
put up by several of the leading British makers. I should always give preference to the 
horizontal tyj»e for farm use, being much handier to get at, more correctly balanced,, 
and the crank does not carry the dead weight of the piston as in the vertical type. The 
compensating crank balance on the fly wheel is crude, tending to oscillation. In the 
horizontal typo the crank and half the connecting rod mquire balancing, thei*efore the- 
only cori'cct balance is on the crank. The governors should b<» gear driven, avoiding^ 
belts, as belt failure may mean disaster, and as there are several different satisfactory 
methods I shall not attempt to describe them. In purchasing a steam engine one carefully 
asks the size of the cylinder, stroke, speed, pressure, &c., and from the data given can 
easily ascertain the power ; but with an oil engine this is not so, ns the different makers- 
adopt different measurements. Therefore it is nice to have supplied an indicator diagram' 
or a brake-test certificate, which is the only reliable guaiantie as to power, as two engines 
may indicate the same. One may have a mechanical efficiency of 80 per cent, against 
the other 75 jx-'r cent., that is a loss of an extra 5 per cent, in engine friction, and as an 
indicator denotes the cylinder pressure it does not account for frictional loss. It needs, 
but little arithmetical knowledge to make a brake test. Thi‘ appliance consists of a strap, 
a spring balance, a few weights, and a speed nn^order; but it you purchase from a well- 
ostablishod maker there is little to worry abmit in regard to power. The same applies 
to your future duplicate requirements. Personally I prefer maximum dimensions and 
large lx*aring surfaces combined with high thermal efficiency to maximum of power over 
that which you contract to buy, for moat farmers will increase the load nigardless of the 
engine’s ability U) withstand the strain, forgetting that it is cheaper for a maker to supply 
power in excess than it is to provide for a few extra years of service. Therefore, 
in purchasing an engine, buy a horse power or two extra, and do not depend on the 
maker throwing it in. 1 shall not attempt t.o describe the thousand and one minor 
details that go to make up an engine, but there are one or two that certainly require 
investigation. The crank should be made of the Ixjst steel procurable, as the severe 
strcisses that it undergoes calls for a large margin of strength being allowed. Unlike a 
steam engine the cylinder pressure falls veiy rapidly, hence the maximum load exceeds 
that of a steam engine, and I generally notice that the crank shaft dimensions may be 
accepted as a reliable indication of a maker’s integrity. Doubtless you have noticed 
one fly wheel on some engines and two on others. The man selling one wheel tells you 
that two arc not needed ; the man selling two wheels tells you that his is the best, and 
possibly they are both right. The latter’s style and ty|x^ of engine may not run within 
a speed variation of 7^^ jxjr cent, with one wheel, while 3 per cent, is within its reach with 
two wheels, and this is necessary for lighting purposes ; but the mechanical efficiency 
of the engine is somewhat reduced, hence the need for using the lightest possible fly wheel, 
as the main bearing pressures are affected by the weight of the wheels and the thrust 
upon the crank, which combined should not exceed lOOlbs. per square inch on the bearings.. 
For this reason the wheels should be of large diameter, as the required weight varies: 
inversely as the square of the diameter. If too large a wheel is used the centrifugal 
action may render it dangerous, and the rim speed should not exceed 100ft. per second. 

T have repeatedly noticed engines built with light frail cranks and main bearings to corres¬ 
pond, then two wheels are undoubtedly needed; but if the crank dimensions are there 
with ample bearing of surface there is nothing wanting with using one wheel, as the 
method of governing has also a large influence on acceleration. Therefore listen only 
to those that have proved their worth and acted as pioneers and are recognised 
as having an intimate acquaintance with the practical side of the subject.” 

MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32 00in.). 

June 13th.—Present: 13 members. 

Scab in Potatoes. —In response to an inquiry from another Branch with regard to- 
scab in potatoes, Mr. B. Fowler stated that it had been found that scabby seed produced 
scabby potatoes as a rule, but on the other hand clean seed might produce scabby tubers,. 
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but to a less degree. Mr. R. Smith had st^cured clean crops from scabby seed ; a richly 
manured patch practically always yielded an affected crop. Mr. A. A. Kilsliy said that 
if scabby potatoes were planted on swamp ground the crop would be clean, but if planted 
on rich ground it would bt^ diseased. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky found that the same potato 
might be affected with both scab and blister. 

Azotobia in Houses. —Mr. Jas. Keegan read a pajx^r in which he described the symp- 
tLms of azoturia in horses, which, he said, was generally duo to excessive work after 
a period of idleness, during which the animal has bcien given liberal supplies of com. 
The disease would not prove fatal if the driver gave the horse a spell immediately it 
became unduly excited. A lengthy discussion followed, in which Messrs. D. McGillivray, 
H. Q. Wheeler, A. A. Kilsby, and A. A. Sassanowsky debated the nature of the disease 
and the efficacy of different remedies. 

NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22*60in.) 

.June 13th.—Present: 14 membei’s. 

Rivalry Among Agriculturists. —The paix*r on this subject, read by Mr. 8. H, 
8 diinckel at the May meeting (see p. 1231, June issue) was discussed at length by members. 
Mr. Rogers said healthy rivalry was always pioductive of good, and for this reason he 
favored agricultural shows. Mr. Bray thought competition stimulated improvement. 
Mr. W. H. Smith mentioned the benefit of homestead meetings in this connection. 

Ploughing-in Seed. —Mr. Loller had ploughed in seed to a dejrth of 3in., and cora- 
pAred with drilling, the results were satisfactory. Pare should be taken to see that 
the soil was broken down projKjrly and no large air spaces were left when this was 
practised. Mr. Bray iiumtioned an instance where niedium results had been secured 
from land sown before Ixdng ploughed. Btdter rt^sults would have been secured, he 
thought, if it had Ixen drillecl in with manure. 

Thistles on Fallow. —Mr. Kelly re|x>rted that he had experienced considerable 
trouble with a variegated thistle on fallow. He had used the disc cultivator early in 
the year but later the land became too sticky. Mr. Loller recommended deep ploughing 
and (iutting. 

Exhibits. —Mr. lioller exhibited a fine sample of rye for greenfeed. It had been sown 
about the middle of March, and was about 3ft. in length. He also distributed among 
memlxirs some very fine appl<‘s grown in his orchard. The Chairman (Mr. L. Wright) 
handed to meinlx^rs plants of the Cliinese cabbage, which was a good stock fodder, and 
was also used by some as a vegetable. 

PENOLA (Averau* aimiial rainfall, 2fi*78in ). 
duly 4th.—Pi( .•‘cnt : nine members. 

AotticriJi/ruRAL Experiment. — 'I’he Hon. Secretary (Mr. 8 . Ockley) read the following 
pa|.er ;—“ 'Fhe dtunanfl of tlu* prewait day is progress, and agriculturists must not delay. 
Although the older order may shake? their heads at the word ‘theory,’ yet seJence, as 
applied to agri<*ulture, speaks for itself as being puactical. Scaenee and theory are im¬ 
movable facts, the barrie rs requiring to be broken down lieing t he fitful forces of nature, 
to do which requires ke'eii (jlxervatioii, unlimited patience, and perseverance. Hence, 
the need for exiK^riment. W’hat constitutes the richness of the material world ? If 
one found millions of sovereigns and distributed them to all, the world would nut be one 
whit Iwtter off ; it would only moan that there would be more money to buy the necessaries 
of life, which means that money would have less value? or, in other words, things would be 
dearer. But if, through advance*! agricultural opt?ratioiis and the application of proved 
science or improved machinery, the amount of production of clothing, material, and food 
was increased, and that with the same, or less, amount of labor than formerly, then indeed 
would the world I>e richer. Consequently, it app(?ars that the furtherance of such an (?nd 
by means of exjxrimenting should be a national work. However, there are certain 
experiments tljat can lx? carried out on a farm, and not interfere too much with seasonal 
occupations, such as applications of different kinds and quantities of fertilisers, and the 
advantages of different kinds and (piantities of seed. But thciv are others that recpiiro 
special improvements and much time, and which are beyond the ordinary farmer’s abilities 
to carry out. There is nothing like actual demonstration of improved methods to convince 
farmers, and this is one of the greatest arguments in favor of experiments being undertaken 
in every district. No man is content to earn £100 from a piece of land when it can be 
plainly shown that by the adoption of other methods he can reap £200. Which is t he 
best direction in which this district can conduct plots ? The main products of Penola 
may be enumerated as wool, oats, barley, fruit, wheat, and timlxsr, with barely enough 
mutton and beef to supply its own wants and not enought potatoes and onions. By 
far the gi-oater area is pasture, so that if a method can be shown whereby the carrying 
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capacity can be increased it would be a boon to the district. Of course, such methods' 
as rabbit extermination, ringing, and clearing are beyond the experimental stage. The 
point is whether under present economic conditions it will pay to go farther than this. 
The manuring of grass lands has been conducted systematically in various centres, and 
has been found to pay when used for the production of mutton or milk ; it is a question 
of doubt whether it would pay for the increased quantity of wool produced. An experi¬ 
ment to doterraino the result would need an experimental sheep farm and much care. 
I vfmture to state that it would pay to manure grass land on which it was intended to 
lamb down ewes. The majority of pasture land in the district lacks variety in the feed, 
the clover family being almost non-existent, mainly through the need of phosphates ; 
the ordiiiary and less nutritive grass has sole control, because apparently it needs less 
phosphoric acid. This grass may produce a good even wool through its consistent growth 
all the year round, but it will make milk, or fatten, only when in seed. One hundred¬ 
weight of super, per acre would cost 6s. per acre, broadcast upon the ground. Would 
the added value (if any) of the wool of the ewe and the lamb and the added siao of the 
latter pay for the application ? It is an experiment which would interest by far the larger 
number of landholders, and one which I would like to see put to a thorough test. A 
fairly heavy implement, more or less like a harrow, but made so as not to pick up rubbish 
and which would loosen the soil about an inch, would be a payable implement on light 
grass land. Every year I make it a practice of collecting all the spear grass, geranium, 
and burr clover seed that is allowed to ripeA in parts of the garden, and distribute it in 
the paddocks. Of course it is labor in vain if the rabbits are allowed possession. The. 
three grasses mentioned grow well in the district if allowed, and there is no need to go to 
great expense buying seed, if a small convenient paddock be heavily dressed with farm- 
yard manure in which to grow these seeds. At Rose wort h 3 % in the Grainger experimental 
blocks, to test the relative value of light and heavy dressings'of sup(^^. on wheat, the 
application of Icwt. of super, an acre has averaged 201bs. of wheat above that to which 
2cwts. was applied. Yet theix^ is no gniater advocate fc»r a 2-cwt. dressing than Professor 
Perkins, who says that the returns from sheep more than make up the extra cost of super.,, 
t.e., the sheep return more than the 5s. for the super, and Is. for the loss of 2D]bB. of wheats 
which comes to Os. per acre. One would expect greater returns from the application of 
Icwt. super, by applying it on to the grass in the following year instead of 12 months 
before it was wanted, and as a heavier rainfall allows greater carrying capacity, such a 
practice should be more valuable herc^ With regard to cultivation, it seems that in 
more advanced agricultural centres, where the rainfall approaches SKHn. per annum,, 
stock husbandry is the principal activity and wheat but secondary. Great Britain and 
New Zealand cannot make wheat growing pay with their 33bush. average. Our aim- 
should be to make the most of our 27in. rainfall, which is quite sufficient to ensure two- 
crops a year. What seems needed is to find the most suitable rotation for the district. 
It is the following of their laid-down rotation laws which has ensured the consistent 
success of the Wimmera and mid-northern wheatgrowers. Since the advent of multiple 
furrow, S.J. ploughs, drills and sufjers,, land has come under cultivation which hitherto 
it was impossible to payably cultivate ; consequently under the different conditions 
various problems occur. Much of the ground referred to is not so poor as it is considered,, 
but suffers from its condition, because if a comparatively dry winter is experienced high 
yields are obtained, whereas a heavy glut of rain during the winter has such an effect 
that the yield is reduced by about one-half that of a dry year. How to overcome this: 
is one of the problems that remains to be solved.” 

LUCJINDALE, July 26th.—Members took the opportunity of presenting Colonel' 
Feuerherdt with a life membership certificate in recognition of the service he had rendered' 
this Branch. For 14 years ho had occupied the position of Chainnan. 

MILLTCENT, July 14th.—Mr. Holzgrefe made a further appeal for the establishment 
of a model farm in the South East. The question was di’sousi^ by memoers. 

NARACOORTE.—July 11th.—An interesting social gathering for the purpose of 
presenting life membership certificates and doing honor to Messrs. 8. H. Schinckel and' 
D. Caldwell, was held in the Commercial Hotel. The chair was oocupied by the President 
(Mr. L. Wright). The toast, “The Agricultural Bureau,” was aptly proposed by Mr 
J. M. Wray and responded to by the Chairman, at whose instance the toast of the “ Guests 
was also honored. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. SmitM, Messrs. W. E. Rogers, %lmes, 
Wray, and Loller supported and made eulogistio reference to the work of Messrs. Sehinckel 
and Caldwell in the interests of the Bureau and agriculture generally. Framed certificates 
joi life membership were presented by the Chairman to these gent^men, who suitably^ 
responded. 
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Four-Horned Sheep in Scotland. 

Some early references to four-horned sheep in Scotland have been un¬ 
earthed by Dr. James Ritchie, of the Royal Scottish Museum, says the 
Scotsfnan, Professor Cossar Ewart regards these sheep as belonging to a 
hybrid race, which has arisen from the mating of ancestors belonging to the 
wild urial and mouflon types of sheep, the former of which is still found 
from Eastern Persia to Tibet, while the latter appears to be confined at the 
present day to Western Asia, Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. Dr. Ritchie 
does not comment upon tlieir origin in the contribution he makes to the 
Scottish Naturalisty but states two facts—first, that four-horned sheep belong 
to an exceedingly old type, for their remains have been recovered from deposits 
of the Bronze Age ; and, secondly, that the type has been a stable and pre¬ 
dominant one, for nowadays it is to be found scattered over most parts of 
the world, and recent experiments in crossing show that the progeny of a 
four-horned ram is almost certain, in one generation or another, to exhibit 
this parental peculiarity. 


United Kingdom Wheat Imports. 

The question of foodstuffs is of imperative importance to the people of 
the United Kingdom at the present juncture. In 1913 the imports of wheat 
in the grain amounted to 55,141,000cwts. from foreign countries and 
50,737,000cwts. from British possessions, while the corresponding figures for 
wheat and flour, taken together in equivalent of grain, were 65,500,000cwts. 
from foreign countries and 57,014,000cwts. from British possessions. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plants, Etc. 

During the month of August, 1914, l,470bu8h. of fresh fruits, ll,054bu8h. 
of bananas, 14,600 bags of potatoes, 916 bags of onions, 121pkgs. vegetables, 
and 238pkgs. plants, trees, and bulbs were examined and admitted at A '" 
laide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable ProtectK 
Acts of 1885 and 1910. Fifty-two packages of bananas (over-ripe) and Ipkg. 
of plants (no phylloxera declaration) were destroyed. Under the Federal 
Commerce Act, 1,146 cases of fresh fruits, 861pkgs. dried fruit, and 139pkg8. 
preserved fruit were exported to oversea markets during the same period. 
These were distributed as follows:—For New Zealand, 703 cases lemons, 
351 cases oranges, 810pkgs. of dried fruit, and 25pkgs. preserved fruit; for 
London, 92 cases oranges and Ipkg. dried fruit; for India, IHpkgs. preserved 
fruit; for Canada, 50pkgs. dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine 
Act 656pkgs, of plants, bulbs, seeds, nuts, &c,, were examined and admitted 
from ov^sea markets. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, See., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, 7%^ 

Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.'' 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 

Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer. 

'' A. E. M.,^' Leighton, has a mare which he bought in Adelaide, and which 
subsequently suffered from itchy legs. He asks for treatment. 

Reply—Probably change of climate has something to do with the itching, 
which causes the mare to bite her legs and cause soies. It would be a good 
plan to prepare her with bran mashes for two days and then give her a 
6-dram aloes purge. When the effects have worn off a daily dose of a 
tablespoonful of sulphur will do her good. Probably it would be better to 
keep water away from her legs, and use one part benzine to five parts olive oil 
instead, as no doubt there are also skin parasites affecting the legs. 

" A. B. 0.,"' has mare, 8 years, which was born with bandy front leg and 
pigeon-toed ; now has enlarged fetlock and is very lame. He asks could 
anything be done to enable her to be kept for breeding ? 

Reply—Such a mare is eating food that would keep a working animal, 
and the most profitable course would be to destroy her. 

" J. R. J.'* asks treatment for light buggy mare which is in good condition 
but will eat fresh manure. 

Reply—This habit indicates indigestion, and once formed is difficult to 
break. Muzzle her when in the yard ; give a tablespoonful of charcoal in the 
morning’s feed and a cupful of limewater in the evening, daily. A good dose 
of physic—^a 5-dram aloes ball—^to clear her out would help. 

“ F. W. J. C.,” Waikerie, has cow which has been ill for nine months. 
She calved in July, 1913, and fed on spear grass and piemelon ; in September 
last she got lucerne. Three weeks afterwards went off her feed and one day 
ate a very rotten pumpkin. Gradually became stiff over loins, was con- 
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tinually lying down and shifting her legs; milk fell off, skin became shiny, 
and dung black, soft, and scanty. She would stand for hours with head 
down, her eyes being glaring and glassy, and there was constant running at 
nose and heaving at flanks. Temperciture was variable. When down she 
placed head on hind legs and was constantly grinding her teeth and yawning ; 
when standing her back was hunched. For two months she could hardly 
walk, and subsequently all hair on tail came off, teeth became loose, and 
feet were extremely sore ; slie had a cough, and now hoofs aie coming off. 
She was treated, but has not recovered. 

Reply—This is a splendid example of the information required to enable 
a diagnosis to be arrived at. The cow suffers from one form of dry bible, 
namely, scurvy, and it is doubtful whether she will repay her owner's atten¬ 
tion. However, for treatment let her have two or three lemons daily, or a 
teacup of limejuice, and once a week a pint of yeast; if this is not available 
a picket of dry yeast or 21bs. of currants. Further information as to her 
progress will be received with interest. 

“ J. C. S." asks treatment for mare, 5 years, which is in good condition 
and has fine coat, but eats bark off rails, &c. 

Reply—A sign of indigestion. It would be well to give her bran mashes 
only for two days and then give her a 6-dram physic ball (obtainable from 
the chemist). When this has ceased to purge her, in about 24 hours, it would 
be well to give her a tablespoonful of charcoal once a day mixed in her feed, 
also a teacup of limewater in her feed each evening. 

A, K. W,," Tintinara, asks advice concerning horse which went lame. 
Examination showed a hole at right side of frog on off fore leg, from which 
matter exuded. 

Reply—Trodden on stump. Make sure nothing is in hole ; soak well in 
hot water with an ounce of bluestone to gallon, then put on tar and tow; 
cut corner off bag, put foot in and tie round fetlock with tape or strip of bag, 
not cord, which would stop circulation ; repeat daily as often as necessary. 

** F, B,” asks advice concerning horses which, when put into paddock of 
green feed, became stiff, but got better in few days. When turned into 
fresh paddock, however, trouble reappeared, and one mare died. 

Reply—Probably contagious pneumonia; 20 drops of tr. mix vomicai 
twice daily on tongue would help. , 

T. S.," Forster, asks if there is anything which will prevent horses' hair 
turning white through scalds. ' > 

Reply—There is nothing that will prevent the hair from becoming white, 
but it may be colored with strong solution of permanganate of potash (Condy's, 
crystals). . V 

" J. R. M.," Yar^owie, seeks treatment for filly, three years, wliich has' 
gone off feed, is scoured very badly, and weak. 
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Reply—The symptoms seem to point to a bad infestation of worms. 
Treatment—Half-pint of castor oil, feed pollard, stop molasses ; twice daily 
on the tongue a tablespoonful of syrup of phosphate of iron. The chance 
of recovery is not favorable. 

A. J. M.,” Yeelanna, has a stallion which is not a hearty eater. He asks 
advice concerning ration during season. 

Reply—It is difficult to quote a diet for any animal without seeing him> 
as size, age, constitution, and other factors have to be considered; but the 
following is theoretically what he wants :—Cliaff, 201bs. ; hay, lOlbs. ; oats, 
61bs. ; peas, Slbs. ; divided into four feeds daily, the liay being given at 
night. Lucerne may be substituted for it when available, and wheat or 
barley may take the place of some of the oats, while on Saturday and Sunday 
bran may be given instead of peas. If thought desirable any of the pro¬ 
prietary condiments may be given, their cliief use is to flavor the food, or a 
tablespoon of the following mixture may be given twice a day :—Salt, one 
part; pepper, one part; aniseseed or foenugreek, one part; linseed meal, 
three parts. Drugs supposed to have an aphrodisiac eflect on an animal 
are to be avoided—they defeat their own end, 

B. had mare which became suddenly ill; symptoms pointed to 
stoppage water, with severe pain. He administered nitre and then chloro- 
dyne, which relieved a little. Subsequently he covered animal with dung, 
which caused her to sweat and she recovered. He asks—Was trouble caused 
by a chill ? 

Reply—Yes ; a chill after hard work was probably the cause. The 
remedies, nitre and chlorodyne, were correct. A good rubbing would have 
been easier than burying her in dung, but it was right to get her warm. 

“ R. W. C.” has horse which has lost hair off mane and back through disease 
which is very irritating. He has boiled tobacco, added sulphur, and bathed 
with mixture ; dosed with Epsom salts, and put horse on green feed. He 
asks if treatment is correct. 


Reply—It is mange, and your treatment is all right, but this form is very 
hard to cure. If you do not succeed, bring him out in the sun and lather 
the parts well with soft soap and hot water, leave it on to dry ; a few hours 
after wash off with water and soda, then dress with benzine one part and any 
cheap oil five parts. Do this once a day for three days, then once a week 
for three weeks. 


'' A. McD.," Stirling East, asks cause of bare patches on pig's neck and 
thigh, with apparently great itching, and whether disease is infectious ? 

Reply—Probably ringworm, in which case it is infectious but not dangerous. 
Wash the places well with soap and put on sulphur ointment after. Give 
a dessertspoon of sulphur in food once a day for a week. 
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" P./* Cressy, asks reasou for horses continually lying down, sitting up, 
and then rolhng. 

Reply—Bowel indigestion and sand. Treat for the latter and then give 
10 drops tr. nux vomica in feed or on tongue twice a day for a fortnight. 

H. C.,'' Mount Compass, has mare, 5 years, which is in good condition 
but has dry cough, especially after exertion. 

Reply—Probably due to cutting the last four molar teeth. Stockholm 
tar on the bit is a very good remedy for cough generally. If the cough does 
not pass off try a little embrocation rubbed into the throat. 

R. J. S.," Harrogate, asks treatment for pony which is continually 
scouring, whether on dry or green feed. 

Reply—Probably there is no satisfactory cure for an aged pony; there is 
probably some chronic irritation of the bowels. Ten drops tr. arsenicurn 
morning and evening in the feed for a month might effect an improvement, 
but it is doubtful. 

P. N. P.,*' Wirrega, asks treatment (not drenching) for horses suffering 
from sand. 

Reply—Sand powders often consist of equal parts sulphur, cream of tartar, 
and powdered nux vomica; the dose is a dessertspoonful once a day for a 
week or so. The powder will be more effective if an equal part of grated 
areca nut is added. 

“ R. T. H.’* asks cause of death of horse which was ill for 10 days. The 
animal would just shift about and nibble at green feed, would not touch 
dry feed, and gradually pined away, standing till it died; it seemed to lose 
power of hindquarters, and was hollow in flanks. It was drenched. 

Reply—The symptonois are those jof a bad attack of bloodworms combined 
with inflammation of the lungs, which possibly was not altogether unconnected 
with the drench, some having gone the wrong way. 

J. H. B.,'' Appila-Yarrowie, asks advice concerning mare, five years old, 
which for last six months has had increasing growth on third eyelid. 

Reply—This is a form of cancer, started in the first place by the irritation 
of flies, the treatment is to have it cut out and the place cauterised; it is 
a case for a qualified veterinary surgeon to take in hand. In the mean 
time blow a little dry boracic acid into the eyelid once or twice a week, 

J. B. T.," Sutherlands, has a mare, five years, which when at work 
breathes very heavily. There is no discharge from nose or eyes, but he 
has been told it may be a case of hidden strangles. He asks if this is possible, 
and for treatment. 

Reply—Possibly hidden or bastard strangles, as suggested, which does 
not always produce a discharge from the nose and eyes, but more probably 
result of congestion of the lungs. Spell the mare for a time, and give 10 
drops oi tmcture i^enicum twice a day in the feed for a we^k or 10 days* 
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Of course, there are probably worms and bots present, but they as a rule 
do not affect the breathing. 

** E. S.,'* Steelton, has mare which, after being put on stubble feed with 
native clover, suffered from intermittent attacks of colic, not very painful; 
in the intervals she was lively. She was at first treated with oz. soda in 
each feed, and then dosed with aloes in linseed oil. 

Reply—The change of feed is the cause of the trouble, and the symptoms 
point to impaction of the colon, probably from previous feed, possibly from 
worms also. The treatment has been all right so far, but she would probably 
benefit by having 10 drops of tincture nux vomica twice daily for a week 
or BO, put in feed or on tongue. 

HORTICULTURE. 

“ L. Z.’* asks—(1) The time to irrigate apricot, peach, and orange trees ; 

(2) the best means to protect the bark of young orange trees from heat; 

(3) how to prune orange trees ; and (4) how to irrigate an orchard. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) replies :—(1) In respect 
to the two former kinds it is safe during ordinary seasons to apply 
water to them at any time excepting when in bloom or after the fruit starts 
to soften in ripening. Of course one must consider the condition of the soil 
in respect to moisture and drainage. In an ordinary winter the soil usually 
holds enough moisture to keep the roots fresh and plump, but during seasons 
such as the present this is not the case, and the soil needs moistening by 
irrigation, even in what should be midwinter. I advise you to give the sub¬ 
soil a good soaking now (before they bloom) under these circumstances. 
If the season continues dry give them another after the fruits reach the 
size of large grape berries, and in the absence of rain another w^atering when 
the fruits are about three-parts full-grown. Should the autumn continue 
dry it will be necessary to give them a ^watering to fill up the buds for next 
season^s fruit; but this should be given soon after the fruit is gathered so 
as to allow the buds to mature gradually. The orange trees, if of mature 
size, need watering about every five or six weeks during the summer months 
unless heavy rains fall. Particular attention must be given to see these 
trees do not stand in dry soil while the crop is coming to maturity, say from 
April to July. In ordinary seasons the rainfall will often prove sufficient 
for this purpose, but this has not been the case during the past couple of years. 
Do not water these trees when in full bloom, but rather just before they burst 
into blossom—^if the soil demands moisture. The great secret of keeping 
the orange in good condition is not to let the soil about the roots get dry 
and not to allow it to become stagnant with too much wetness, particularly 
in the cold months of the year. Do not, however, wait until the trees wilt, 
but test the soil itself for moisture over the area wherein you know the roots 
are searching for plant food materials, and regulate the applications of irri- 
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gation water accordingly. (2) If tlie bark on the stems of young orange 
trees have sufiered from exposure to heat the best remedy is found in covering 
them with straw tied not tightly around the stems. Strips of bagging wound 
loosely around from the ground line upwards will also afford good shelter. 
Lime-washing may, with advantage, be applied to the stems and limbs of 
older trees, the foliage of which is too scanty to afford them the necessary 
shade. (3) The pruning of the orange consists largely of shaping the tree 
from the branches it sends out. Personally, I prefer to merely thin out 
densely crowded twigs to admit light and air and keep down pests ; but care 
must be exercised not to throw the trees sufficiently open to permit sun- 
scalding of the bark of the limbs. Crossing limbs must be suppressed early, 
and the general balance of the tree regulated from time to time. As the 
outer limbs reach the ground they should be cut back either to where a bud 
or shoot is found on the upper surface of the bent limb, thus giving the 
growth an upward tendency. This is sometimes begun after the first few 
fruits have been borne. As the trees reach a mature size keep all the water 
shoots arising from the stem or limbs cut out so that the internal supporting 
framework of the tree is free from such growth, and when viewed from 
beneath is clearly outlined like the ribs and handle of an expanded umbrella. 
(4) There are several methods of applying water to the land occupied by 
trees. Which of these to adopt depends largely on the volume of water 
and the nature of the soil— 

(1) Ring System.—This consists of making a ring or saucer around each 

tree, say, outside the spread of the foliage, and filling it with water 
once or more at each irrigation. 

(2) Basin or Check System.—This consists of making groups of trees into 

plots surrounded by low banks, beginning at the upper side of the 
block. After one basin has been filled and soaked the water is 
drawn off into a lower one, and so on. This necessitates flooding 
the surface of the soil very much, and is not recommended. 

(3) Furrow System.—This method consists of making furrows between 

the trees and passing the water slowly down them, allowing it to 
soak away in sufficient quantities. For young trees a furrow made 
each side of the rows of trees, say a couple of feet out from the 
trees, will be sufficient; but as the tree extends in root area the 
whole of the land it occupies must be supplied by increasing the 
number of furrows to about three between each two rows, as well 
as fish boning'' across the spaces between the trees in the rows. 
These furrows should be deep, so that the water is put down to the 
roots. A day or two after the watering, when the wetted soil 
loses its stickiness, it should be thoroughly stirred up right to the 
*1[)ottom of the furrows, and the whole surface levelled down into 
a loose, deep, finely pulverised mulch. 
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J. P/' asks the best way to obtain Northern Spy apple stocks. 

Mr. Quinn states—'' The usual method of obtaining blight-proof apple 
stocks consists of grafting a piece of root of a blight-proof sort, such as 
Northern Spy, on to a shoot of the same kind, and when it grows to bud or 
graft on to it, say about 6in. above ground, the kind of apple desired. The 
procedure is as follows :—Take pieces of about as thick as a penhandle, and 
4in. to Gin. long, from any apple tree grafted on a blight-proof stock—the 
Northern Spy for preference—and graft on to them by the whip or tongue 
joint pieces of the last season's top growth of a Northern Spy apple, using 
these scions about Gin. or Sin. long. The joint is tied with candle cotton 
raffia, or any kind of soft binding wliich will rot in the soil. Set the grafted 
plants in soil of a free, sweet, sandy nature, at such a depth that only one 
or two buds on the top of the scion are above ground. Keep the bed cool 
and moist as the summer comes on, and when the shoot which arises from 
the scion is as thick as a lead pencil it may be budded to the kind required. 
The roots and scions are grafted, say, in June, July, or August, according 
to the earliness or lateness of the locality ; planted out at once, and the 
budding of many may be done in the following February. If these buds 
unite the tops of the stock above them will not be cut off until early in the 
following spring, say August. Cuttings of apple trees do not root freely, 
but if your cuttings which formed lumps of callus on their bases had been 
lifted and the callus been slightly scraped here and there, and the cuttings 
planted again immediately, roots would most likely have emerged from the 
scratched spots." 


SUMMER CROP FOR KAROONDA DISTRICT. 

C. E. B.," Karoonda, seeks information as to best crop to sow in his 
district for early summer feed for horses. He asks —** Would Japanese 
millet be suitable ? " 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins) replies :—“ I am afraid 
that you will find that your district is too short of summer rains to be 
suitable for Japanese millet, and in my opinion the only summer crop that 
can be safely recommended is ordinary sorghum, preferably the Early Amber 
Cane variety ; but even this crop is not likely to succeed unless some summer 
thunderstorms come opportunely. If possible, sowing should be deferred 
until the first heavy rain, because it is not wise to leave the seed lying in 
the land for any length of time. Moreover, if a crust forms over the seed 
it is apt to interfere with the regular germination of the crop. I suggest, 
therefore, that seeding take place some time in September, preferably 
immediately after rain. The crop, however, might be sown in October if 
conditions appear favorable in that month. Sow the seed at the rate of 
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61bs. or 61bs. to the acre, mixing it thoroughly with about Jcwt. of well-ground 
bonedust, and passing the seed and manure through the manure tubes. 
The rows should bo sufficiently far apart to permit of summer cultivation.. 
Say in a Tin. drill, block three of the openings so as to leave the rows 28in. 
apart. One should be careful not to drill the seed in too deeply. The 
sorghum will thrive best on light land, but will give the best results if the 
ground has been dressed to a certain extent with good farmyard manure. 
Avoid feeding off the crop before the heads begin to form, since in its imma¬ 
ture stage it is apt to become poisonous to live stock.'* 


FOOD SUPPLY OF UNITED KINGDOM. 


WHERE PROVISIONS ARE OBTAINED. 


Dealing with the provisioning of the United Kingdom, The Times in a. 
leading article contained in a special food supplement published on Jime 8th,. 
states, inter alia — 

‘‘ The story of the provisioning of these crowded islands of ours is one of 
the marvels of the world. The great fleets of merchant vessels that bring 
the provisions to our ports, the warehouses and markets in which they are 
stored and sold, the varied processes by which they are prepared and pre¬ 
served for our use—each and all of the separate departments of our commerce 
in perishable goods are buzzing hives of human industry and rich in human 
interest. To every member of the community, together with the ever-chang¬ 
ing conditions of the international trade in food and the economic laws by 
which it is governed, they are matters of supreme importance. 

"" The first and most obvious of these laws and conditions to which this’ 
country is subject is dependent on the density of its population and the 
comparative smallness of the amount of food which its inhabitants produce- 
for their own consumption. Because of these two factors the foreign produce 
which we import is by far the largest item in our national food bill. We 
import our food from practically every country on the face of the globe, 
to the value of 276 millions sterling per annum, rather less than a third of 
which is credited to British oversea possessions. The largest individuai 
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contribution to this amount, £35,000,000 worth of food, comes from Argentina* 
Of other countries outside Europe the United States comes next with about 
two millions less, followed by India with 25 millions, Canada with 20, Aus¬ 
tralia with 14, and New Zealand with 10 millions; and so on through a long 
list of 80 or 90 separate countries, down to Afghanistan's modest contribution 
of £636 worth of dried raisins. In these bills (the figures given are those for 
1912) the largest amounts that we paid to the respective countries were for 
meat from Argentina, wheat and tea from India, wheat from Canada, wheat 
and meat from Australia, mutton from New Zealand, and wlieat and bacon 
from the United States. There is still one figure to be added which surpasses 
all the rest in interest, not on account of its magnitude, but for precisely 
the opposite reason, and because of the tendency which it indicates. Eight 
years ago our imports of chilled and frozen meats from the United States 
were valued at over £5,000,000. In 1912 they had sunk to £15,000. This 
is by far the most striking change that is at present taking place in the food 
trade conditions of the world. It means that the once great export meat 
trade of the United States is now practically non-existent, and that unless 
the Americans take steps to increase their home production of this staple 
article of food they will not only cease to export, but will become to an 
increasing extent rival buyers in the markets of the world with ourselves and 
other nations. We are also threatened witli the same menace in the egg 
trade by the United States and Germany, both of which, instead of being 
able to supply their own demand for eggs, are now buying from Denmark 
and Russia and other countries from whom we have hitherto derived supplies. 

In Europe there are three countries—Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Germany—each of which exports to us food to the value of 10 millions sterling 
or more. Of these the Danish and Dutch totals of 21 and 14 millions are the 
most remarkable. It is indeed almost, incredible that Denmark, one of the 
smallest countries of the world, should be able to supply us with food (chiefly 
butter and eggs) worth more than the quarter of the value of our food imports 
from all the British possessions abroad, even though some allowances must 
be made for the fact that Denmark draws from Russia part of the supplies 
which she afterwards exports to this country. Nearer home the case of 
Ireland is even more striking. Not many people realise that (even under the 
despised Union) she is Great Britain's largest provisioner, with a total of 
£30,000,000 worth of food per annum. In 1912 she supplied the sister island 
with two million pounds' worth more meat than Argentina, with more butter 
than any country but Denmark, more eggs than any but Russia, and four 
times as much poultry as her nearest competitor in the trade. 

The general reflection inevitably suggested by a consideration of the 
above facts is the alarming extent of our dependence on foreign imports* 
Year by year it increases. With the exception of sugar, which for various 
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reasons remains at the same figure of £25,000,000, the respective values of 
our principal imported foods from all countries, reckoned in millions of 
pounds sterling, liave during the last 20 years risen as follows :—Wheat from 
25 to 45, butter from 13 to 25y bacon from eight to 20, beef from four to 20, 
mutton from five to 10, fruit from five to 11, and eggs from four to nine 
millions. That is undoubtedly a disquieting state of affairs. In reality 
not much comfort is to be gleaned from the apparently liopeful examples of 
Ireland, Denmark, and Holland. If the British Isles produced as much 
food in proportion to their size as the last of these countries, they would have 
more than enough for their wants. They could even become food exporters 
instead of buying from abroad. There seems, however, to be little chance of 
this ideal being realised. At present we produce less than one-fifth of the 
wheat which we consume, and the opinions of experts do not encourage the 
idea that wheat-growing on a more extensive scale can be made a paying 
proposition. The tendency, in fact, is all the other way. The acreage of 
arable land in this country grows less every year, as does also (in the first 
two cases largely by reason of the diminution of arable land) the number of 
cattle and sheep and pigs. It is only in the production of butter, milk, eggs, 
poultry, and vegetables that we can hope to make the home supply match 
our needs. That is an undertaking well within our powers.'' 



Baling Straw, Bosewortliy, 
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ADVANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 


WINNING NEW LANDS. 


[Address by Mr. A. D. Hall, M.A., F.R.S., President Agricultural Section, 
British Association for the Advancement of Science.] 

Probably the most interesting, so far as the farmer is concerned, of the 
addresses delivered in connection with the Adelaide session of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science was that given by the President 
of the Agricultural Section (Mr. A. D. Hall, M.A., F.R.S.). Mr. Hall, who is 
now a Commissioner under tlie English Development Act, and who was 
formerly Director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, dealt mainly 
with the winning of new land for agriculture. He said :— 

The president of a section of the British Association has two very distinct 
precedents before him for his address ; he can cither set about a general review 
of the whole subject to wdiich his section is devoted or he can give an account 
of one of his own investigations which he judges to be of wider interest and 
application than usual. The special circumstances of this meeting in Australia 
have suggested to me another course. I have tried to find a topic which under 
one or other of its aspects may be equally interesting both to my colleagues 
from England and to my audience who are farming here in this great 
Continent. My subject will be the winning of new land for agriculture, the 
bringing into cultivation of land that has hitherto been left to run to waste 
because it was regarded as unprofitable to farm. To some extent, of course, 
this may be regarded as the normal process by which new countries are 
settled; the bush is cleared and the plough follows, or under other con¬ 
ditions the rough native herbage gives way to pasture under tlie organised 
gra2ang of sheep or cattle. I wish, however, to deal exclusively with what are 
commonly termed the bad lands, inasmuch as in many parts of the world, 
though recently settled, agriculture is being forced to attack these bad lands 
because the supply of natural farming land is running short. In a new 
country farming begins on the naturally fertile soils that only require a 
mimmum of cultivation to yield profitable crops, and the new-comers wander 
further afield in order to find land which will in the light of their former 
experience be good. Before long the supply is exhausted, the second-class land 
is then taken up until the stage is reached of experimentation upon soils that 
require some special treatment or novel form of agriculture before they can be 
utilised at all. Perhaps North America afiords the clearest illustration ; its 
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great agricultural development came with the opening up of the prairies of the 
Middle West, where the soil rich in the accumulated fertility of past cycles 
of vegetation was both easy to work and grateful for exploitation. But with 
the growth of population and the continued demand for land no soils of that 
class have been available for the last generation or so, and latterly we find 
the problem has been how to make use of the arid lands, either by irrigation 
or by dry-farming whore the rainfall can still be made adequate for partial" 
cropping, or, further, how to convert the soils that are absolutely poisoned 
by alkali salts into sometliing capable of growing a crop. You yourselves 
will supply better than I can the Australian parallels, at any rate we in 
England read that the wheat-belt is now being extended into districts where 
the low rainfall had hitherto been thought to preclude any systematic cropping. 

Now, the fact that the supply of naturally fertile land is not unlimited 
reacts in its turn upon the old countries. During the 'eighties and 'nineties 
of the last century the opening up of such vast wheat areas in America, 
Argentina, Australia, and the development of the overseas trade reduced 
prices in Europe to such an extent that in Great Britain, where the full extent 
of the competition was experienced, the extension of agriculture came to 
an end despite the continued increase of population. The area of land under 
cultivation has declined but little despite the growth of the towns, but the 
process of taking in the waste lands stopped and much of the land already 
farmed fell back from arable to cheaper pasture. But as soon as production 
in the newer countries failed to keep pace with the growth of population 
prices began to rise again, and we are now in the old world endeavoring to 
make productive the land that has hitherto been of little service except for 
sport and the roughest of grazing. Even the most densely populated European 
countries contain great areas of uncultivated land ; within 50 miles of London 
blocks of a thousand acres of waste may be found, and Holland and Belgium, 
perhaps the most intensively cultivated of all Western countries, possess 
immense districts that are little more than desert. Of the European countries, 
Germany has taken the lead in endeavoring to bring into use this undeveloped 
capital; her population is rising rapidly and her fiscal policy has caused her to 
feel severely the recent increase in the prices of foodstuffs, which she has 
determined to relieve, as far as possible, by extending the productivity of 
her own land. It has been estimated that Germany possesses something 
approaching to 10,000,000 acres of uncultivated land, and a Government 
department has been created to reclaim and colonise this area. 

An Impoktant Question. 

Before dealing with the processes by which the rough places of the earth 
are to be made straight there is one general question that deserves eon* 
sideration—^s it more feasible to increase the production of a given country by 
enlarging the area under cultivation or by impro^ng the methods of the 
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existing cultivators ? There is without doubt plenty of room for the latter 
process even in the most highly farmed countries: in England the average 
yield of wheat is about 32bush. per acre—^a good farmer expects 40; the 
average yield of mangolds, a crop more dependent upon cultivation, is as low 
as 20 tons per acre when twice as much will not be out of the way with good 
farming. A large proportion of the moderate land in England is kept in the 
state of poor grass—even as grass its production might be doubled by suitable 
manuring and careful management, while under the plough its production of 
cattle-food might easily be trebled or quadrupled. Why, then, trouble about 
adding to the area of indifferent land when so much of what has already been 
reclaimed, upon which the first capital outlay of clearing, fencing, road-making, 
etc., has been accomplished, is not doing its duty ? We are at once confronted 
by the human factor in the problem. The existing educational agencies which 
will have to bring about better farming will only slowly become effective, and 
however imperfect they still may be in England, they are mainly so because 
of the lack of response upon the part of the farmers. I'he present occupiers of 
the land do obtain in many cases a very inadequate return from it, but they 
make some sort of a living and they hold it up against others who, though 
they want land, cannot be guaranteed to use it any better. Improved 
farming means more enterprise, more knowledge, often more capital, and the 
man who can bring these to the business is far rarer than the man who, given 
a piece of land even of the poorest quality, will knock a living out of it by 
sheer hard work and doggedness. While, then, there should be no slackening 
in our efforts to improve the quality of the management of existing land, there 
is a case for also using every effort to increase the cultivable area ; indeed, it 
is probable that for some time to come the second process will add most to 
both the agricultural production and the agricultural population. 

Factors for Fertiuty. 

Let us now consider what are the factors which determine the fertility of 
the land that is first brought into cultivation and remains the backbone of 
farming in the old settled countries. Foremost comes rainfall, and the dis¬ 
tribution is almost as important as the amount. Winter rain is more valuable 
than summer, and though cereal-growing is none the worse and may even 
obtain better results with a rainless summer, stock-raising and the production 
of fodder crops are the better for a rainfall that is distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the year. Rainfall, again, must bear some relation to temperature ; 
some of the best farming in the eastern counties of England is done on an 
average rainfall of 20in.; there are great areas in South Africa with the 
same average rainfall that are little better than desert. In temperate regions 
we may say that the naturally fertile land requires a rainfall of from 20in. 
to 60in, per annum, not too much segregated into seasons and some at least 
falling in the winter. 

B 
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If the rainfall is excessive or the drainage inadequate to carry it off, the 
formation of peat is induced, resulting in such uncultivated areas as the 
bogs of Ireland and the moors of Eastern England, Holland, and Germany. 

Given suitable rainfall and temperature the texture of the soil becomes a 
factor of importance ; if too coarse and sandy, so little of the rainfall is retained 
that we get all the effects of drought secondarily produced. In itself the 
open texture of a coarse sandy soil is favorable to plant development; under 
irrigation, or where the situation is such as to result in permanent water a 
short distance below the surface, fine crops will be produced on sandy soils that 
would remain almost barren if they only depended upon the rainfall for their 
water. In Western Europe large areas of heaths and waste land owe their 
character to the coarse and open texture of the soil. At the opposite extreme 
we find clays so heavy that their cultivation is unprofitable ; such soils, how¬ 
ever, will carry grass and are rarely left unoccupied. For example, in the 
south-east of England there are a few commons, *.e., land which has never 
been regarded as worth enclosing and bringing into particular ownersliip, 
situated on heavy clay land ; most of such land is pasture, often of the poorest, 
or, if at any elevation, has been covered with forest from time immemorial. 

One last factor in the soil is of the utmost importance to fertility and that 
is the presence of lime—of calcium carbonate, to be more accurate—^in quan* 
tities sufficient to maintain the soil in a neutral condition. Old as is the 
knowledge that lime is of value to the soil, we are only now beginning to realise, 
as investigation into the minute organisms of the soil proceeds, how fundamen¬ 
tal is the presence of lime to fertility. A survey of the farming of England or 
Western Europe will show that all the naturally rich soils are either definitely 
calcareous or contain sufficient calcium carbonate to maintain them in a neutral 
condition even after many centuries of cultivation. Examples are not lacking 
where the supply of calcium carbonate by human agency has been the factor 
in bringing and keeping land in cultivation. I have discussed one such case 
on the Rothamsted Estate, and several others have come under my notice. 
The amelioration of non-oalcareous soils by treatment with chalk or marl from 
some adjacent source has been a traditional usage in England and the North 
of France : Pliny reports it as prevailing in Gaul and Britain in his day, and 
the farmer of to-day often owes the value of his, land to his unknown pre¬ 
decessors who continuously chalked or marled the land. Upon the presence of 
carbonate of lime depends the type of biological reaction that will go on in 
the soil, the beneficial bacterial processes that prepare the food for plants 
only take place in a medium with a neutral reaction. The Rothamsted soils 
have provided two leading cases, I have shown that the accumulation of 
fertility in grass-land left to itself and neither grazed nor mown, so that 
virgin conditions were being re-established, was due to the action of the 
organism called Azotobacter, which fixes free nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
l^nd was indirectly determined by the presence of calcium carbonate in the 
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soil, without which the Azotobacter cannot function. Examination of typical 
examples of black soils from all parts of the world, the prairies of North 
America, the steppes of Russia, and the Argentine, New Zealand and Indian 
soils, showed in all of them the Azotobacter organism and a working proportion 
of carbonate of lime. Now, as we know, all virgin soils are not rich, and only 
in a few parts of the world are to be found those wonderful black soils that 
are often several feet in depth and contain 10 to 20 per cent, of organic 
matter and three to five parts per 1,000 of nitrogen. These soils are all 
calcareous, they occur in regions of a moderate rainfall inducing grass-steppe 
or bush conditions, and the annual fall of vegetation provides the organic 
matter which the Azotobacter requires as a source of energy in order to fix 
nitrogen. Non-calcareous soils under similar climatic conditions do not 
accumulate nitrogen and become rich ; in the absence of carbonate of lime 
the nitrogen-fixing organisms are not active, and the soil only receives from the 
annual fall of vegetation the nitrogen that w^as originally taken from it. There 
is but a cyclic movement of nitrogen from the soil to the plant and back 
again, whereas in the calcareous soils there is also continuous addition of fresh 
nitrogen derived from the atmosphere, in which process the carbonaceous part 
of the annual crop supplies the motive power. 

The other leading case to be found at Rothamsted is that of certain grass- 
plots which have artificially beeu brought into an acid condition by the 
continued application of sulphate of ammonia. In these soils nitrification is 
suspended, the nitrification organisms have even disappeared, though the 
herbage still obtains nitrogen because most plants are able to utilise 
ammoniacal nitrogen as well as nitrates. The interesting feature, however, is 
that the decaying grass on these acid soils passes into the form of peat, a layer 
of which is forming upon the surface of the soil, though nothing of the kind is 
found on adjacent plots where the use of lime or of alkaline manures has 
prevented the development of acidity. From this we may learn that the 
development of a surface layer of peat, independent of waterlogging (when 
another kind of peat forms even under alkaline conditions), is determined by 
the acidity of the soil, when certain of the bacterial processes of decay are 
replaced by changes due by micro-fungi which do not carry the breaking-down 
of organic matter to the destructive stoge. This affords us a clue to the 
origin of many areas of upland peat in the British Isles, where the remains 
of ancient forest roots and stumps of trees are found on the true soil surface 
below the layer of peat, but where there is no water-logging to bring about 
the death of the trees and the formation of peat. We may suppose that 
when the land-surface became fit for vegetation at the close of the glacial epoch 
it covered itself with a normal vegetation, chiefly dwarf forest, because of 
the rainfall and temperature. The soil, however, being without carbonate of 
lime, would in time become acid with the products of decay of the vegetable 
matter falling to the ground, and as soon as this acid condition was set up 
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peat would begin to form from the grassy surface vegetation. The process 
would continue until the acid conditions and the depth of the accumulating 
layer of peat would kill the trees, the stumps of which would remain sealed 
up below the peat. I am far from thinking that this explanation is complete, 
but at least we have facts in sight which could lead one to suppose that a 
non-calcareous soil originally neutral and carrying a normal vegetation can 
naturally become acid, alter the character of its vegetation and clothe itself 
with a layer of peat. The point of economic importance is that these peaty 
acid soils are of very little value as long as they are acid, though they take on 
a quite different aspect if they are limed and made neutral. 

Of all the soil factors making for fertility I should put lime the first; upon 
its presence depend both the processes which produce available plant food in 
quantities adequate for crop-production at a high level and those which 
naturally regenerate and maintain the resources of the soil; it is, moreover, 
the factor which is most easily under the control of the agriculturist. 

I need say little about those cases in which infertility is due to the presence 
in the soil of some substance which is actually injurious to plant-growth, 
because such substances are nearly always due to the physical environment 
of the soil, to too much or too little water. In waterlogged situations we 
may find in the soil peaty acids, iron salts, sulphides, &c., inhibiting the 
growth of plants ; in arid regions the soil may still be charged with an excess 
of soluble compounds of the alkalis and alkaline earths, resulting from the 
decomposition of the rocks that have been broken down to form the soil, but 
which through the inadequate rainfell have never been washed out. The 
establishment of normal conditions of growth, irrigation in the one case, 
drainage in the other, will speedily result in the removal of the deleterious 
substances. Practically, only bodies that are soluble can get into a plant to 
injure it, hence such bodies can be removed from the soil by water, provided 
that the water can find its way tlirough the soil and escape. 

Drt-Farmino. 

Let us now consider the various methods by w)iich land suffering from 
one or other of the disabilities we have just discussed is nowadays being brought 
into cultivation. The most important, if we consider the area affected, is the 
extension of cropping into regions of deficient rainfall by means pf what has 
been termed dry-farming. As far as its immediate methods go, dry ^farming 
consists in nothing more than the application of the principles of husbandry 
worked out by English farmers in the east and south-east of England, prin¬ 
ciples first expounded by Jethro Tull, though a complete explanation was not 
then possible, even if it is now. In the first place, the tilth must be made boti 
deep and %ae, thus whatever rain falls will be absorbed and the conditions 
favoring a deep and full root range will have been established. Next, the 
soU bcilbw the surfr though finely worked, must be compact, because only 
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thus can the water present travel to the roots of the plant. Lastly, a loose 
layer must be maintained on the surface, which, though dry itself, acts as a 
screen and a barrier to prevent loss of water from the efiective soil below by 
any other channel than that of the plant. Granted these methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, the new feature about " dry-farming,'* which has been introduced by 
settlers in the arid districts of Australia and North America, is the use of 
a year of bare fallow in which to accumulate a supply of water for the next 
year's or two years' crop. This raises the fundamental question of how much 
water is ncessary for the growth of an ordinary crop. The first investigation 
that Lawes and Gilbert carried out at Rothamsted dealt with this very point; 
they grew the usual field crop in pots, protected the surface of the soil from 
■evaporation so that all the loss of water proceeded through the plant, weighed 
the water that was applied from time to time, and finally weighed the produce, 
expressing their results as a ratio between the dry matter produced and the 
water transpired by the plant. These experiments have been repeated 
under different climatic conditions by Hellriegel in Heidelberg, by Wollny in 
Vienna, by King and others in America. Now’ the two processes in the plant, 
carbon assimilation and transpiration, are not casually connected, though 
as both are carried out in the leaf and have some factors in common they are 
found to show some constancy in their relative magnitudes. Lawes and 
Gilbert obtained a ratio of about 3001bs. of water transpired for each pound 
of dry matter harvested, but the other investigators under more arid conditions 
found much higher figures, up to 600 and even 700 to one. Now, a crop 
yielding 20bu8h. of wheat per acre will contain about a ton of dry matter per 
acre, so that, taking the high ratio of 500 to one, no more than 500 tons of 
water per acre or 5in. of rain will have been consumed in the production of this 
crop. It is, of course, impossible to ensure that all the rain falling within a 
year shall be saved for the crop; much must evaporate before it reaches the 
subsoil where it can be stored, and only when the crop is in full possession of 
the land can we expect that all the water leaving the soil shall go through 
the crop. What proportion the waste bears to that which is utilised will 
•depend not only on the degree of cultivation but upon the season at which the 
fall occurs ; summer showers, for example, that do not penetrate more than 
a few inches below the surface will be dissipated without any useful effect. 
When the climatic conditions result in precipitation during the winter, the 
water will be in the main available for crop-production ; and it has been found 
by experience that cereals can be profitably grown with as small a rainfall as 
12in. The necessary cultural operations consist in producing such a rough 
surface as will ensure the water getting into the subsoil, hence autumn 
ploughing is desirable. Where the precipitation is largely in the form of snow, 
a broken surface also helps both to absorb the thawing snow and to prevent 
it being swept into the gullies and hollow places by the wind. On some of the 
Russian steppes it has become customary to leave a long stubble in order to 
‘entangle as much snow as possible, but probably a rough ploughing before the. 
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snowfall would be even more eftective. When the rainfall drops to the region 
of 12in. to 16in. and occurs during the summer montlis, then dry-farming 
methods and the summer fallow become of the first importance. The deep 
cultivation ensures that the water gets quickly down to the subsoil away from 
danger of evaporation, and the immediate renewal of a loose surface tilth ia 
essential in order to conserve what has thus been gained. 

In connection with this dry-farming there are several matters that still 
require investigation before we can decide what is the minimum rainfall on 
which cultivation can be profitable. In the first place, we are only imperfectly 
informed as to the relation between rainfall and evaporation. At Rothamsted 
there are three drain-gauges side by side, the soil layers being 20in., 40in., and 
coin, deep respectively. The surface is kept rough and free from growth, 
though hardly in the condition of looseness that could be described as a soil 
mulch. Yet the evaporation, even under a moist English atmosphere, 
amounts to one-half of the annual rainfall, and the significant thing is that 
the evaporation is approximately the same from all of the gauges and is inde¬ 
pendent of the depth of subsoil within which water is stored. Evaporation 
then would seem to be determined by surface alone, but we are withoj'^ 
systematic experiments to show how variations in the surface induced by 
cultivation will alter the rate of evaporation. A knowledge of the evaporation 
factor would then inform us of what proportion of the rainfall reaches the 
subsoil; we then want to know to what extent it can be recovered»‘find 
how far it may sink beyond the reach of the crop. It is commonly supposed 
that the subsoil below the actual range of the roots of the crop may still 
return water by capillarity to the higher levels that are being depleted, the 
deeper subsoil thus acting as a kind of regulating reservoir absorbing rain 
in times of excess and returning it when the need arises. But some work 
of Leather's in India and Alway's on the great plains of North America throw 
doubt on this view, and would suggest that only the layer traversed by roots,, 
say, down to a depth of 6ft., can supply water to the crop ; the water move¬ 
ments from the deeper layers due to capillarity being too slow to be of much 
effect in the maintenance of the plant. The evidence on either side is far 
from being conclusive and more experiment is very desirable. 

It would also be valuable to know how far evaporation from the bare 
soil can be checked by suitable screens or hedges that will break the sweep 
of the wind across the land. In England hedges have always been looked 
at from the point of view of shelter for stock; we find them most developed 
in the grazing districts of the west, while bare open fields prevail in the east 
and south. Yet the enormous value of a wind-screen to vegetation can bo 
readily observed, and the market gardeners both in England and the still 
dryer districts of the south of France make great use of them. Lastly, wo 
must have more knowledge about the relation between transpiration-water and 
growth: we do not know if the high ratios we have spoken of hold for all 
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plants, Xerophytic plants are supposed to be possessed of protective devices 
to reduce loss of water : Are they merely effective in preserving the plant from 
destruction during the fierce insolation and drying it receives ? and do they 
enable a plant to make more growth on a given amount of water ? Wheat, for 
example, puts on its glaucous waxy bloom under dry conditions : Is this really 
accompanied by a lower rate of transpiration per unit surface of leaf ? and is it 
more than defensive, connoting a better utilisation of the water the plant 
evaporates ? 

The cultivation of these soils with a minimum rainfall necessitates varieties 
of plants making a large ratio of dry matter to water transpired and also with 
a high ratio between the useful and non-useful parts of the plant. Mr. 
Beaven has shown that the difference in the yields of various barleys under 
similar conditions in England are due to differences in their migration factors : 
and the same amount of dry matter is produced by all, but some will convert 
W per cent, and others only 45 per cent, into grain. This migration ratio, as 
may be seen by the relation between corn and straw on the plots at Rotham- 
ated, is greatly affected by season ; nevertheless Mr. Beaven's work indicates 
that under parallel conditions it is a congenital characteristic of the variety and 
therefore, one that can be raised by the efforts of the plant-breeder. The 
needs of dry-land-farming call for special attention on the part of the breeder 
to these two ratios of transpiration and migration. 

Irrigation Lands. 

Closely linked up with the problems of dry-land-farming are those which 
-arise in arid climates from the use of irrigation water on land which is either 
impregnated with alkaline salts to begin with or develops such a condition 
after irrigation has been practised for some time. The history of irrigation 
farming is full of disappointments due to the rise of salts from the subsoil 
and the subsequent sterility of the land ; but the conditions are fully under- 
atood, and there is no longer any excuse for the disasters which have overtaken 
the pioneers of irrigation ip almost every country. Sterility may arise 
from two causes—overmuch water which brings the water-table so close 
to the surface that the plants' roots may be asphyxiated, or the accumulation 
by evaporation of the soluble salts in the surface layer until plants refuse to 
grow. The annual cutting off of the cotton crop in Egypt as the water-table 
rises with the advance of the Nile flood affords a good example of asphyxiation, 
but in the neighborhood of irrigation canals we also find many examples of 
sterility due both to the high water-table and an accompanying rise of salts. 
The governing principle is that drainage must accompany irrigation. Even 
if free from salts at the outset the land must accumulate them by the mere 
-evaporation of natural waters, and they will rise to the surface where they 
•exert their worst effect upon vegetation, unless from time to time tliere is 
•actual washing through the soil and removal of the water charged with salt. 
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Without drainage the greater the quantity of water used the greater the 
eventual damage to the soil, for thereby the subsoil water-table carrying the 
salts is lifted nearer the surface. With a properly designed irrigation system 
the danger of salting ought not to occur; there are, however, many tracts of 
land where the supply of water is too limited to justify an expensive scheme 
of irrigation channels with corresponding drainage ditches at a lower level. 
Take the case of a single farmer with some water from an artesian well at 
his disposal, with perhaps little rainfall, with land subject to alkali, and no 
considerable natural fall for drainage. If he merely grades the land and waters 
it, sterility rapidly sets in ; the only possibility appears to be to take a com¬ 
paratively limited area and to cut out drainage ditches or tile drains 4ft. or 
5ft. below the surface, even if they have to be led into a merely local hollow 
that can be abandoned to salt. The bed thus established must then be 
watered at any cost until there is a flow in the drains, after which the surface 
is immediately cultivated and the crop sown. There should be no further 
application of water until the crop covers the land, the use of water must 
be kept to a minimum, and by the ordinary methods,of dry cultivation 
evaporation must be allowed only through the crop, not merely to save water 
but to prevent any rise of salt. With a loose surface and wind-breaks ta 
minimise evaporation it has thus proved possible to grow valuable crops even 
on dangerously alkaline land. Superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia have 
proved to be useful fertilisers under these conditions; both tend to prevent 
the reaction of the soil becoming alkaline, and the calcium salts of the super¬ 
phosphate minimise the injurious efiects of the sodium salts that naturally 
accumidate in the land. On the other hand, nitrate of soda is a dangeroua 
fertiliser. Attempts have been made to reduce the salts in the land by the 
growth of certain crops which take up a large proportion of mineral matter,, 
but I have not been able to ascertain that much good can be thus efiected. 
Sugar-beet and mangolds do appreciably reduce the salt content, but are 
hardly valuable enough to pay for such special cultivation and the limited 
irrigation water ; the best thing appears to be to grow salt-bush on the non- 
irrigated margin of such areas, if only to prevent the efflorescent salts from 
blowing on to the cultivated portion. 

Land Reclamation in Europe. 

Xiet us DOW turn to the problem of land reclamation as it occurs in North- 
Western Europe. There are two main types of land that have hitherto been 
left waste, the peaty and the sandy areas. Of the peaty areas we can dis¬ 
tinguish again between the low-ly ng moors bordering the lower courses of the 
great rivers; for example, in England, near the mouth of the Trent, and the 
upland peat-bogs of which Ireland furnishes so many examples. They have 
these features in coinmon—^an excess of water, a deficiency of mineral salts^ 
and, particularly in the upland bogei ia strongly add reaction; but they possesa 
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great potential wealth in their richness in nitrogenous organic matter. It is in 
Germany and Holland that the methods of bringing into cultivation these 
moors have been most completely worked out; in Germany, for example, it is 
estimated that there are about 6,000,000 acres of moorland, of which about 
10 per cent, are now under cultivation. This reclamation process must begin 
by drainage, which may be carried out by open ditches, but is most satisfac¬ 
torily effected by pipes, despite the greater cost. The water-table must be 
kept some 3ft. below the surface. In districts which afford a market for peat, 
as, for example, oh the Teufelsmoor, near Bremen, the reclamation often begins 
by cutting out the peat, the lower layer of firm peat being won, dried, and sold 
for fuel. The upper spongy peat can be used for litter, but some part, at least, 
must be thrown back. Where the burning peat is thus extracted the excava¬ 
tion is in places pushed further until the underlying sand is reached, and 
enough of this is dug to spread over the reclaimed area to a depth of 4in. or 
6in., and mixed by cultivation with the spongy peat. Even when the peat is 
not removed, pits are often made in order to sand the land, so great an improve¬ 
ment does it effect in the character of the crops. However, sanding is not 
possible everywhere, and there are great areas under cultivation where the 
reclamation begins with drainage, followed by the cultivation of the immediate 
surface without either sanding or the removal of the burning peat, which indeed 
are impossible over large areas, but are carried out by the owners of small 
farms little by little. Special tools are required ; certain forms of disc-ploughs 
and harrows give the best results ; heavy tools for large scale cultivation by 
steam or electricity are furnished with broad roller-like wheels ; even the horses 
must wear broad wooden shoes. 

The next stage is the manuring, and it has only been the development of 
the artificial fertiliser industry during the last half-century that has rendered 
the cultivation of this type of land possible. On the alluvial moors where the 
ground water has always been alkaline, the peat is rich in calcium, and no 
treatment with lime and marl is necessary (the English fens afford an example of 
this type of soil), but on the true peat-bogs (Hochmoor) of Germany the manur¬ 
ing must begin with a good dressing of burnt lime, or, better, of marl or ground 
chalk. For meadows and pastures 2 tons per acre of lime, or twice as much 
of carbonate of lime, should be applied ; the amounts may be halved for arable 
land. This must be followed by about 5cwts. to Scwts. per acre of basic 
slag and an equal amount of kainit, which applications should be renewed in 
the second year, but then diminished in accord with the cropping. However, 
some phosphoric acid and potash salts must be continuously supplied, with 
occasional dressings of lime or chalk on the acid peaty areas. These latter also 
require in their earlier years nitrogenous manures, for the peat is slow to yield 
up the nitrogen it contains. The fertilisers should be nitrate of soda or lime, 
never sulphate of ammonia. The whole success of the reclamation depends on 
the^ use of these manures, as the peat in a state of nature is almost devoid of 
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botli phosphoric acid and potash ; on the acid peats, again, normal growth ia 
only possible after a neutral reaction has been attained by the use of lime or 
marl. With this manuring it is found to be easy to establish a good meadow 
herbage in a very short space of time ; it is not even necessary to get rid of the 
surface vegetation of Erica and other heath and bog plants. The manure 
is put on, and the surface is worked continuously with disc-harrows and rollers^ 
but never deeply; a seed-mixture containing chiefly red, white, and Alsike 
clovers, Lotus uliginosus, rye-grass, Timothy, and cocksfoot, is sown in the 
spring and soon succeeds in choking the native vegetation. 

It is impossible to say what is the cost of the reclamation of moorland in 
this fashion; the big expense is the drainage and the construction of roads, 
both of which are entirely determined by local conditions. But of the value of 
the process when accomplished there can be no doubt. I have seen a case 
quoted from the Osifriesische Zeiiung, where a piece of moor bought for Ibh was* 
reclaimed and sold for 9002.; and, best test of all, one may see in places like the 
Teufelsmoor, near Bremen, families Hving in comfort on 30 to 40 acres of what 
was once merely wild moor with no productive value. 

Of even greater interest in England is the reclamation of heath-land, which 
has of late years been proceeding apace in Germany. In this category we may 
include all land which owes its infertility to the coarse grade and low water- 
retaining power of the particles of which the soil is composed, the soil being 
at the same time as a rule devoid of carbonate of lime, and covered in con¬ 
sequence with heather and similar calcifuge plants. In England there exist 
extensive tracts of uncultivated land of this character in close proximity to the 
considerable populations, but the process of reclaiming such land for agriculture 
seems to have come to an abrupt conclusion somewhere about 1850, when the 
developing industries of the country began to offer so much greater returns for 
capital than agriculture. That land of the kind can be cultivated with success 
is evident from the mere fact that everywhere prosperous farms may be seen 
bordering the wastes, possessing soils that are essentially identical with those of 
the wastes. These were brought under cultivation when labor was cheaper, 
often without calculation of the cost, because the work, was done piecemeal at 
times when the men would otherwise have been idle. Were any strict account 
to be framed, the reclamation probably did not pay its way for many years, and 
it has only become possible again because of modern advances in science and 
machinery. As examples of this type of land, I may instance the Bagshot 
Sands on which, in north Surrey, in Berkshire and Hampshire, and again in 
its southern development in the New Forest, lie so many thousands of acres of 
uncultivated heath. No systematic reclamation has taken place, but every¬ 
where farms have been carved out on this formation often by the industry of 
squatters, and within reach of London the vast supplies of town manure which 
used to be available have converted some of it into fertile land. The erystalli- 
aation of common rights into charts for public playgrounds, its growing 
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appreciation for residential purposes, will now always stand in the way of the 
utilisation of most of the Bagshot Sands for agriculture, but further adeld there 
are many areas of similar character. The Lower Greensand is, perhaps, 
equally discounted by its residential value, but on the Tertiaries of Dorset, the 
Crag and Glacial Sands of Sufiolk and Norfolk—the brak, the Bunter Beds of 
the Midlands, lie many expanses of waste that are convertible into farming 
land, just as Lincoln Heath and much of the beautifully farmed land of 
Cheshire have been gained for agriculture within the past century. Equally 
possible is an attack upon the sandy areas, warrens or links, behind the sand 
dunes on many parts of the English, and especially the Welsh coasts ; not all 
of them are wanted for golf, and many can be fitted for market gardening. 
Of old the only Hvay of dealing with such land was merely to clear it, burn the 
rubbish, and start upon the ordinary routine of cultivation ; but for a long 
time on such a system the crops will hardly pay their way from year to year, 
and the permanent deficiencies of the soil in lime and mineral salts remain 
unrepaired. In Cheshire the enormous value of marl and bones in such a 
connection was early recognised ; it has been the later discovery of the potash 
salts that renders reclamation a commerical proposition to-day. The method 
that is now followed is to begin by clearing the land of shrubs, burning off the 
roughest of the vegetation, and turning over a shallow layer in the summer, 
leaving the heather}^ sod to the killing and disintegrating action of sun and 
frost until the following spring. The manure is then put on—lime or ground 
chalk or marl as before, basic slag and kainit, and the sod is worked down to a 
rough seed bed on which lupins are sown, to be ploughed in when they reach 
their flowering stage. The gn.'wth of the lupins makes the land, they supply 
humus to bind the sand together and retain moisture, they draw nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, and witli the phosphoric acid and potash form a complete 
manure for succeeding crops. Sometimes a second crop of lupins is ploughed 
in, but usually the land is put immediately to an ordinary rotation of rye, 
oats, potatoes, and clover. When the heath-land is divided among small 
tenants in an unreclaimed state, cropping often begins without the lupins, 
the necessary nitrogen being imported by nitrate of soda, but for years the 
land shows inferior results. Only the tenant can rarely afford to lose the 
year the lupin crop involves, and so great is the demand for land in Germany 
that the State finds it preferable to let the tenant reclaim than to reclaim 
for him, and charge him as rent the cost of the more thorough process. And 
now as to the finance of the operation : the reclaiming down to the ploughing 
in of the lupin crop costs from 5/. to 61. an acre, the bare heath costs from 51. 
to 71. an acre, the reclaimed land after a few years' cultivation would sell at 
20/. to 30L an acre. Meantime the State has probably made a free grant 
for drainage, looking to get some interest back in increased taxation; the 
local authority has also made roads for which the increased rating due to a new 
agricultural community must be the only return. It is a long-sighted policy 
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which will only find its full justification after many years when the loans have 
all been paid ofi and the State has gained a well-established addition to its 
agricultural land and its productive population. In comparing Enghsh with 
German conditions there are certain differences to be taken into account— in 
the first place, the work of reclAnation will be dearer in England, because 
of the higher price of labor, then the land will not be so valuable when won 
because the higher scale of prices for agricultural products enhances the 
price of land in Germany. Next, I doubt, in view of the great industrial 
demand for men in England, if we have the men available who will bring to 
l-the land the skill and power of drudgery that I saw being put into these 
German holdings of 30 to 40 acres in their earlier years of low productivity. 
Moreover, in Germany these heaths are generally bordered by forests, in which 
the small holder gets occupation for part of the year while his wife and children 
keep the farm going. For this, if for no other reason, afforestation and land 
reclamation and settlement should go on together. But, despite these draw¬ 
backs, I am still of opinion that the reclamation of such heath-lands is a sound 
commercial venture in England, either for a landowner who is thinking of a 
future rather than of a present return on his capital, or for the State or other 
public body, wherever the waste land can be acquired for less than 6Z. an acre. 
The capitalised value of its present rental rarely approaches that figure, but the 
barrenest heath is apt to develop the potentialities of a gold mine when 
purchase by the State comes in question. The map of England is so written 
over in detail with boundaries and rights and prescriptions that the path of 
the would-be reclaimer, who must work on a large scale if he is to work cheaply, 
can only be slow and devious. There are other possibilities of winning 
agricultural land even in England, from the slob land and estuaries, from the 
clays nowadays too heavy for cuHivation ; but the problems they present are 
rather those of engineering than of agricultural science. What I should like, 
in conclusion, once more to emphasise is, that the reclamation of heath and 
peat land, of which I have been speaking—^reclamation that in the past could 
only be imperfectly effected at a great and possibly unremunerative expense of 
human labor—^has now become feasible through ^he applications of science— 
the knowledge of the functions of fertilisers, the mdustrial developments 
which have given us basic slag and potash salts, the knowledge of the fertility 
that can be gained by the growth of leguminous plants. From beginning to 
end the process of reclamation of moor and heath, as we see in progress in 
North-Western Europe, is stamped as the product of science and investigation. 
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A SELECT LIST OF FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
AND BUSH FRUITS. 


WITH BRIEF HINTS ON PLANTING. 


Compiled by George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

1914. 

To secure the best results, land intended for planting should be thoroughly 
prepared some time beforehand. If it be virgin scrub or forest land a crop 
of cereals or vegetables may be taken off prior to fallowing it up in readiness 
for the fruit trees. In all <;ases the whole of the surface should be broken, 
and, unless the sub-layers are open and gravelly, the subsoil must be deeply 
stirred, but not brought to the surface more than (^an be avoided. 

Lands with a stiff clay subsoil and situate in localities receiving more 
than about 25in. of rain annually, or to which irrigation water is to be applied 
regularly, will not give permanently good results unless provision be made 
for under drainage. This may be secured by pipe drains, slabs, or stones 
laid in by well-known methods. 

In large areas the soil is broken by means of a subsoil plough being drawn 
along in each furrow made by an ordinary turning plough. This work is 
best performed in autumn or spring, when the surface is sufficiently wet to 
permit of a deep furrow being cut by the turning plough and the subsoil 
is not wet enough to pug and make the draught of the second plough too 
heavy. On small areas this work is usually done by means of the spade and 
pick, or the subsoil may be fractured by the use of explosives inserted in each 
spot where a tree is to be set. The digging of large deep holes is not recom¬ 
mended, more particularly into stiff clay, subsoils. This preparatory work 
should in all cases loosen the soil to a depth of from 12in. to 18in., thus 
enabling the roots to strike freely down to a depth not rapidly affected by 
heat or cold. 

In selecting positions for fruit trees, gentle slopes are always preferable 
to level land, excepting the soil be unusually deep and well drained naturally. 
The olive, almond, fig, grape vine, and pear are most suited to dry soils, 
though singularly enough the pear will thrive in land which would be too wet 
for any other kind of cultivated fruit trees. The quince and plum may be 
said to come next in resistance to saturation. The cherry, loquat, walnut, 
and persimmon delight in a deep, cool, moist soil, rich in organic matter, 
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whilst the peach and apricot prefer light, deep, clay or sandy loams of a well- 
drained character. Citrus trees do not prove profitable, excepting when 
planted on deep, loose, moisture-holding alluvials or sandy loams perfectly 
under-drained, naturally or by artificial means. 

All fruit plantations must be secured against rabbits and other vermin 
by means of wire netting or other close fencing. Shelter from rough or cold 
winds is essential in all cases. Wherever the contour of the surrounding 
land is not sufficiently protective a belt of forest trees should be planted 
along the sides of the orchard open to prevailing winds. The nearest row 
sliould not stand less than 50ft. from the first row of fruit trees, unless the 
soil be very deep and tlie moisture abundant. Of high trees pines are prefer¬ 
able to gum trees—^the Remarkable pine in wet districts and the Aleppo 
pine in those receiving less than 25in. of rain per annum. These trees should 
be set from 6ft. to 12ft. apart in alternating rows, and receive surface tillage 
during the first few years. For smaller areas hedges of carob, tagosaste, 
tamarisk, or kaffir apple, or double rows of almond or loquat, or in some 
instances fig trees may be used to advantage. In still smaller plots fences of 
high palings or galvanized iron afford good shelter, and do not remove moisture 
or plant food from the land. 

Trees are usually set over the surface of the land in figures representing 
squares or equilateral triangles. For commercial purposes the former is 
recommended as lending itself to convenient cross-working of the land for 
all time. The distances apart to plant the trees will depend on the kinds of 
fruits to be grown, as well as the richness of soil and supply of moisture avail¬ 
able to them. 

Under irrigation greater distances are needed, and 22ft. apart on the square 
is usually necessary for practically all sorts of standard trees. In the 
ordinary soils of the non-irrigated or only slightly watered areas about 20ft. 
squares usually suffice. At the former distance 90, and at the latter 108 
trees can be placed upon an acre of land. In small home gardens cultivated 
by hand labor the trees may receive more minute attention individually, 
and consequently the distances may range from 16ft. apart upwards. 

The best time to plant deciduous trees and grape vines in this climate is 
during early winter, just after the first soaking rains have fallen, and the soil 
is yet warm. They will then send out fresh fibres to repair their broken root 
systems, even whilst the leaves fall and the tops are going to rest. Before 
planting the trees the broken roots should be cut back to healthy tissues, 
and all fibrous roots which are shrivelled may be clipped oft as well. The 
roots and stem should be inserted into the soil about the depth they formerly 
stood in the nursery bed, as indicated by the soil marks and peculiarly dis¬ 
colored bark. If any animal manure is added to the soil about the roots 
it should" be well decomposed, and only bonedust, or basic slag, amongst 
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the purely phospliatic fertilities are safe. A little blood manure or sulphate 
of ammonia may be used, but the latter only very sparingly. As a suggestion, 
about lib. of the bonedust, blood manure, or slag, or 4ozs. of the sulphate 
of ammonia may be applied if well mixed with the soil. When farmyard 
manures are used only three or four good shovelfuls are needed. The soil 
should be firmly trodden down between and upon the roots at the .planting 
time, and if it be dry an irrigation should follow immediately. Deciduous 
trees and vines should not be pruned back until after planting is finished, 
and then there is no hurry for a few weeks. Each tree should have a stake 
driven down in its position before it is planted. This is not to support the 
tre', but rather to indicate the spot it occupies, and protect it from knocks 
during the conduct of tillage operations for the first couple of years. 

Citrus trees usually respond best when set out into the orchard in early 
spring, just as they give evidence of returning activity of vegetation. There 
is not the same danger of the first tender growth being injured by frost as 
is the case when moved late in autumn and excited into tender growth, as 
they invariably are by the transplanting. They need cutting back severely 
immediately after the transplanting takes place if the root system of the 
tree has been mutilated or dried up. As this pruning usually exposes the 
bark to the sun, a thin covering of straw wrapped loosely around each stem 
proves an advantage. 

Beginners are expressly advised to avoid very large nursery trees, but 
rather to choose those of one season's growth only from the bud or graft, 
and that consisting of moderately large welbripened short-jointed wood 
carrying well-defined buds. 

In deciding which varieties to plant the commercial fruitgrower must be 
guided by the market available for his produce. In consequence, he usuaUy 
limits his efforts to the production of a few^ well-defined kinds. This is more 
particularly emphasised amongst the growers of export kinds, as well as 
with those producing dried fruits. The grower for a local market may with 
safety take a wider range, whilst the home gardener's fancy is only circum¬ 
scribed by the limits placed upon him by the stresses of soil or climate. If 
the locality affords no opportunity for noting the suitableness of different 
kinds of fruits or varieties of the same, the planter would do well to set out a 
greater number of varieties and watch their behaviour. The following, 
however, may afford some guide to s selection :— 

Apples. 

Exporting (best).—Cleopatra, Jonathan, Dunn's Seedling; (second best) 
London Pippin, Worcestershire Pearmain, Esopus Spitzenburg, Dumelow's 
Seedling, Rome Beauty, Statesman, Strawberry Pippin, Stone Pippin, 
Gascoyne's Scarlet, Reinette de Canada. 

New Sorts Worthy of Trial —King David, Delicious, Stayman Winesap. 
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For Late Keeping, —Stone Pippin, Rokewood, Cleopatra, Strawberry 
Pippin, Nickajack, SKockley, Rome Beauty, Pioneer, Crofton Pearmain, 
Granny Smith, Sturmer Pippin. 

Early Ripening for Local Use. —^Margaret, Gladstone, Red Astraohan, 
Irish Peach, Beauty of Bath, 'Gravenstein, William's Favorite, Ribston 
Pippin, Twenty Ounce, Lord Nelson. 

Of the leading varieties given above Cleopatra and Dunn's, owing to 
susceptibility to various diseases, are most suitable for planting in warm 
parts of the State with a rainfall not exceeding 27in. per annum, whilst 
Jonathan, Rome Beauty, London Pippin, Stone Pippin, Worcestershire 
Pearmain, Delicious, Sturmer, Statesman, and Stayman Winesiip should be 
planted in the cooler and wetter localities. 

Pears. 

Exporting (best).—Glou Morceau, Beurre Bose, Josephine de Malines, 
Winter Nelis; (second best) Madam Cole, Broom Park, Beurre Diel, Beurre 
Clairgeau, Durondeau, L'lnconnue, Vicar of Winkfield. 

Worthy of Trial. —Packham's Triumph, Doyenn6 du Comice, KeifEer's 
Hybrid. 

For Late Keeping, —Josephine de Malines, Madame Cole, Broom Park, 
Harrington's Victoria, Uvedale's St. Gerjnain, Swan Egg, Black Achan. 

Early Ripening for Local Use. —Citron de Carmes, Jargonelle, William's 
Boil Chretien, Clapp's Favorite, Wilder, Howell, Beurre Capiaumont, Passans 
de Portugal, Beurre Giffard. 

Most Suitable for Canning. —William's Bon Chrfitien. 

Most Suitable for Drying. —William's Bon Chretien, Passans de Portugal, 
Poire de Berriays. 

Peaches. 

In Order of Ripening from early December tiU April. —Sneed, High's Early 
Canada, Ulatis, Triumph, Hale's Early, Ruby Red, Wiggins, Peregrine, 
Louis Groqnet, Mountain Rose, Early Crawford,^ Muir, Elberta, Lovell, Red 
Shanghai, Belle of Georgia, Finlayson's Seedling, Lady Palmerston, Salwey, 
Riverside Red Italian Clingstone, Pullar's Clingstone, Levis Clingstone (Ruby 
Red and Red Shanghai are clingstones also). 

Best for Drying and Gaming (freestones).—Early Crawford, Elberta, Muir, 
Lovell, Lady Palmerston, Salwey; (clingstones) Pullar's, Riverside Red 
Italian, Levis Cling. 

Nectarines. 

In Order of Ripening from December to March.—Ik. Chisholm, River® 
Cardinal, Early Rivers, Goldmine, New Boy, Zeelandia, Stanwick. 

Suitafile for i3r2fiwgr.--^Goldmine (New Boy and Zeelandia are also worthy 
of trial). 
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Apricots. 

In Order of Ripening, —Mrs. Hart, Newcastle Early, Oullin’s Early, River¬ 
side, Royal, Kaisha, Moor Park, Robin's Imperial. 

For Drying and Canning .—Moor Park. 

Plums (European). 

Blue or Black .—Angelina Burdett, Fellemberg, Kirke, Splendor, President, 
Diamond, Old French Prune, Evan's Early. 

Red and Purple .—Early Orleans, Giant Prune, Grand Duke, Prune D'Agen, 
Monarch, Purple Gage, Robe de Sargent. 

Yellow and Qreen. —Coe's Golden Drop, Greengage, Jefferson, Monfries' 
Golden Drop, Reine Clauda da Bavay. 

Best for Drying. —Fellemberg, Splendor, President, Old French Prune, 
Prune D’Agen, Robe de Sargent, Coe's Golden Drop, Jefferson (Angelina 
Burdett and Greengage also dry well). 

Best for Canning. —Coe's Golden Drop, Jefferson, Greengage, Reine Claude 
de Bavay. 

Damsons. 

Shropsliire, Vermont, Old English. 

Japanese Hybrid Plums. 

Burbank, Climax, Satsuma, Sultan, Federation, Wickson, Wright's 
Early, Formosa Rubio, Ballena. 

Although possessing excellent flavors as dessert fruits, extensive planting 
of these Japanese plums is not advocated. 

Cherries. 

‘ Early Purple Guigne, Early Lyons, Burgdorf's Seedling, Biggareau 
Napoleon, Florence, St. Margarets. 

Figs. 

White Genoa, Black Ischia, White Adriatic, Castle Kennedy. 

Almonds. 

Papershells. —Hatch's Nonpareil, Ne Plus Ultra, I.X.L., Peerless. Soft- 
shells .—White Nonpariel, Brandis. The first three are American varieties 
not liable to '' gumming," the last three, and particularly the Brandis, 
are very subject to this defect. Peerless and Hatch's Nonpariel are of 
a very drooping, spreading habit. Brandis is tall and upright. 

Oranges (Sweet). 

Navefe.---Washington, Thompson's Improved, Navelencia, Golden Nugget, 

Buckeye. 

Non-Navels .—Ruby Blood, Joppa, Mediterranean Sweet, Rio, St. Michael, 
Queen, Siletta, Nonpariel, Valencia Late, Parker's Seedling. 

c 
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Man darins, —Dancy’s Tangierine, Beauty of Glen Retreat, Emperor, 
Japanese Seedless {Oonshiu)y Scarlet, Nobilis, Fewtrill’s Shipper, Jacob’s 
Improved. The two last-named are sweet orange crosses with Mandarins, 


Lemons. 

Lisbon, Eureka, Variegated. 


Pomelo, or Grape Fruit. 
Marsh’s Seedless, Triumph, Improved, Common. 


Citrus (for Preserving). 

Poorman, Flat Seville, Common Seville, Bengal Citron. Kumqudts Round 
and Oval. 


Citrus (for Beverages). 

Limea .—East Indian (dark-yellow skin), Tahiti (light skin). 


Quinces. 

Champion, Smyrna, Pineapple, Reas* Mammoth. 


Grape Vines (Table Grapes). 

Blacks,—Bhck Hamburg, Black Prince, Grand Turk, Trentham Black, 
Madresfield Court Muscat, Mrs. Pince’s Muscat, Muscat Hamburg, Wortley 
Hall, Ullaide, Black Malaga. 

Reds ,—^Red Prince, Red Malaga, Red Frontignan, Wood’s Red Muscat, 
Lady’s Finger. 

Whiles, —Crystal, Belas Blanco, Doradillo, Early Green, Muscat Gordo 
Blanco, Sweetwater, Duke of Buccleuch, Waltham Cross, Santa Paula, 
Tempersuo, Raisin des Dames, Buckland Sweetwater, Pedro Ximines, Daira. 

Strawberries. 

Melba, Sir Joseph Paxton, La Marguerite, Sunbeam, Royal Sovereign. 


Gooseberries. 

Reds ,—Billy Dean, Crown Bob, Roaring Lion. 

Greens and Yellows ,—Heart of Oak, Leveller, White Lion. 


Raspberries. 

Northumberland Fillbasket, Fastolf, Laxton’s Superlative, Thornless 
Fillbasket. 

Olives. 

Verdale, Blanquette, Bouquettier, Gros Eodoneau, Hardy’s Mammoth. 
The last-named is a large fruit, stiitable for pickling. 

Japanese Persimmon, or Date Plum. 

Heycbeya, Dai Dai Maru, Kurokumo, Yemon, Seedless. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, August 12th. The Chairman (Mr. G. R. Laffer, M.P.) presided, 
and there were also present the Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins), 
the Principal of Roseworthy College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch), Messrs. F. Cole¬ 
man (Vice-Chairman), C. J. Tuckwell, C. E. Birks, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, 
and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

Appointment of New Member of Board, —T\\e Chairman, at the commence¬ 
ment of the meeting, read a letter from the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
T. Pascoe, M.L.C.) intimating that he had appointed the Principal of the 
Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch) to be a member of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture. 

Hay and Chaff Act, —Relating to a re(piest from the L 3 aidoch Brandi tliat 
the Hay and Chaff Act might be amended to permit of the sale and purchase 
of half-bags of chaff, a reply was received from the Minister of Agriculture 
to the effect that it was not proposed to interfere with the Act this year. 
Mr, Dawkins said several chaff merchants had complained bitterly to him 
respecting their difficulties in connection wuth tlie bags. Bags often were 
returned to them in pieces, and a great many were totally lost, involving them 
in considerable financial loss. The merchants would like to sell the bags 
with the chaff, and then, if desired, they could buy them back afterwards. 

Forests near Williatnstown, —A communication from the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands contained a report from the Conservator of Forests (Mr. W. 
Gill) relative to the alleged destruction and the preservation of timber in the 
. Williamstown district. The document stated—“ The question of the lands 
referred to has been under the full consideration of several Governments 
during the last few years, and as suitable opportunities have occurred the 
lands have been dedicated as forest reserves at my recommendation. Opera¬ 
tions on some of these lands are now in progress.*' An accompanying 
memorandum by the Commissioner was to the effect that no official informa¬ 
tion had been received regarding trees having been cut down since the services 
of the inspector were dispensed with. After discussion the Director of 
Agriculture, Messrs. Laffer, Coleman, and Dawkins were appointed a com¬ 
mittee to inspect the district and ascertain the exact state of affairs. Mr. 
Coleman emphasised that his idea in having brought the matter up in the 
first instance was to obtain adequate protection for the old, the growing, and 
the prospective natural timber on the miscellaneous lease lands, 
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Comj>uUory Sheep^dipping .—At the Conference of the South-Eastern 
Branches of the Bureau at Penola in 1913, the Naracoorte Branch sought 
to have action taken in the direction of securing the compulsory dipping of 
sheep throughout the State. Advice was tendered, however, that it should 
go more thoroughly into the subject, and, acting on that suggestion, 37 
Branches in the South-East and the districts south of Adelaide were com¬ 
municated with. A report from the Naracoorte Branch was now received 
stating that of the Branches which had replied, 16 had supported the pro¬ 
posals for compulsory dipping, six had intimated that they were not interested, 
and only three had stated that they were satisfied with the present Act, 
The Branch, therefore, strongly urged that the Government should be 
requested to take the necessary steps to bring about compulsory dipping. 
It was resolved that Professor Perkins, Mr. Colebatch, the Chief Inspector of 
Stock, and Mr. C. E. Birks should form a committee to deal with the matter 
and report to the Board. 

S/ioot Scorcher ,—^A resolution was received from the Carrow Branch 
requesting the Advisory Board to use its influence to induce the Government 
to offer a substantial bonus for the invention of an effective machine for 
scorching mallee shoots, the machines to be judged at a field trial, and their 
relative merits to be determined according to their eflSciency, the cost of the 
machines, and the cost of treatment. It was decided to defer the considera¬ 
tion of the request until after the Conference of the Pinnaroo Branches, 
at which it was suggested inquiries should be made concerning the require¬ 
ments of a machine such as that referred to. 

Experimental Farm Wanted ,—From the Conference of Eyre’s Peninsula 
Branches the following resolution was received, viz.:—'' That this Conference 
urges upon the Government, through the Advisory Board, the need for the 
immediate establishment of an experimental farm in this extensive distrii^ 
in a central position.'^ Mr. Coleman said experimental farms undoubtedly 
served a very useful purpose, but he would like to see established a farm to he 
worked on purely practical commercial lines. Professor Perkins pointed out 
that the difi&culty—or, at least, one among others—in the way of the adop¬ 
tion of that course would be to secure a thoroughly efficient manager. A 
really good man would require to be paid a pretty high salary, otherwise he 
would prefer to farm on his own account, as he would be able to do better 
financially. In view of the fact that it had been definitely decided to have 
at least one experimental farm, and possibly two might be organisM in that 
vast district, he suggested that Mr. Coleman should keep his proposal in mind, 
and mention it again later when the question of selecting a site or sites was 
under consideration. So soon as possible after the September Congress^ 
at the instance of the Minister, he was going to visit the district in connection 
with the matter. The resolution was sent on to the Minister. 
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Fencing Material Desired, —From the Coomandook Branch there was a 
resolution to the effect that the Advisory Board be asked to suggest that 
the Government provide fencing material for boundary fences on newly- 
opened country on the same terms as district councils provide wire netting. 
Mr. Colebatch pointed out that it was most desirable for the farmers, wherever 
possible, to keep sheep ; but in the mallee country that could not be done 
until suitable fences were erected. He recommended that if it were at all 
feasible something should be done in the desired direction. At the instance 
of Mr. Coleman it was determined to send the request on to the Minister, 
strongly advising compliance therewith. 

New BrancAcif. —Approval was given to the formation of Branches at the 
undermentioned places, with the following gentlemen as members :—Long 
Flat -J. G. Forster, J. J. Doyle, C. Mugford, P. V. Ryan, E. T. Forster, 
F. G. Fiebcit, 1^. E. Opie, H. S. Mann, A. E. Forster, C. H. Say, A. L. Ive, 
E. S. Squire, D. Burden, F. Sleep, J. T. Rouse, L. H. Fielke, J. G. Schubert, 
W. Bateson; Kingston-on-Murray- C. J. Holmes, E. W. Chaston, J. 
Wetherall, S. Pope, AV. C. Pope, C. E. Setterberg, M. Merritt, P. S. Stubbs, 
H. Holmes, S. Saunders, J. Aird, F. Holmes, W. Wetherall, J. E. Harrington ; 
Milang -J. Cheriton, M. Cliarles, W. P. Dunk, A. Ferguson, F. Gardener, 
T. H. Goldsworthy, D. M. Goldsworthy, T. Higginson, F. Kruse, sen., A. D. 
Matheson, E. J. McLean, M. McBain, E. W. Ness, L. Pavy, G. Perry, W. 
Perry, J. Rust, W. .E. Richards, A. H. Summer, A. Saltmarsh, Walter Salt- 
marsh, William Saltmarsh, G. Tee, W. J. Vercoe, J. C. Whitfield, J. M. Yelland, 
W. S. Yelland, H. Overall, A. Davidson. 

Life Memhers, —The following life members were approved:—Messrs. 
James Darley, Narridy Branch ; T. A. Thomas, Balaklava Branch ; and H. 
Bawden and John Hill, Maitland Brandi. 

New -Carrow -D. C. Burtt, F. T. Burtt, G. Barranger ; Salis- 

bury—A. 0. Coker, H. Heddle, J. Howe ; Coorabic —E. G. Squire, A. Gregory, 
W. A. Wetherill ; Waikerie--F. Lewis, J. Parkes, I. Isaacson, W. Crooks ; 
Mount Remarkable—M. J. Murphy ; Kadina—J. A. Cowley ; Keith -J. 
Barkley, H. Burns ; Narrung—S. M. Hunt, T. W. Smith ; Orroroo—F. P. 
Keats, M. J, Neylan, F. J. Bills ; Crystal Brook—C. Coffrey, C. C. Buttfield, 
W. J. Spackman, Rev. J. McIntosh, R. Townsend, E. H. Maidment; Port 
Elliot—AY. Henderson ; Gumeracha - W. F. Nickels, L. Jamieson ; Koppio— 
R. Schult25; Blackwood—W. Turner ; Claypan Bore—D. Small; Mount 
Compass—^A. Horner ; • Penong—A. Neilson, 0. J. Murphy ; Hartley— G. 
Camac, F. Hassam ; Wilmington—T. D. Peck ; Spalding—A. W. Holland, 
L. Judell, W. Fudge, A. F. Low; Nadda—0. Grave, W. F. Bothe, H. E. 
Phillis, W. Meadows ; Laura—J. Sandow, G. Wakeham, F. T. Hughes ; 
Uraidla and Summertown—A. Hunt, S. Cornish, I. Little ; Clarendon—A. M. 
Taylor; Goode—F. T. Morcombe, S. Burner, D, H. Stephenson, A. M. 
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Stephenson ; Northfield—J. A. Warden ; Orroroo—C. P. Wake ; Renmark— 
A. J. Barge, E. Pitt; Monteith—J. Denman, S. J. E. Weatherall, E. B. T. 
Inglis, F. D. M. South ; Mount Bryan—H. R. Hooper, B. Wedding ; W)marka 
— W, Langhams; Borrika—R. E. Wilhelm; Moonta—J. Thomas, L, Williams, 
J. Goldsworthy, T. Polgreen ; Salt Creek—J. Rivetts ; Geranium—H. Perrin, 
A. J. T. Besley ; Butler—S. L. Butler ; Yadnarie—W. J. Johnson ; Clare— 
L. Longbottom ; Maitland—0. Jones ; Elbow Hill—A. 0. Dawkins, F. 
Chilman, H. B. Phillips ; Glencoe—J. Riddoch, J. Barry ; Yabmana—C. 
Harvey, L. Crittenden, A. Robertson ; Coomandook—S. N. Patterson, A. S. C. 
Badenock, F. E. Ballard, R. Upton, L. G. Brown, H. 8. Hughes, C. R. Williams, 
J. C. Guy, J. Guy, H. Guy, V. Tueber, H. March, W. March, F. March, J. Eschener, 
L. Eschener ; Wirrega—H. T. Exton, W. M. Grandy ; Miltalie—J. C. Busch ; 
Hartley—A. Hart; Carrow—R. Kemp, J.P., F. Larkin ; Iron Bank—B. 
Jones, R. Jones ; Georgetown—G. Wells ; Naracoorte—R. P. Haynes, R. R, 
Stinson, J. H. Coad; Appila-Yarrowie—R. Wilson, R. L. Lines ; Narridy— 
J. Liddlc; Wepowie - H. W. Noske ; Amyton—W. Baumgurtcl, A. G. Foulis ; 
Kingston-on-Murray—A. Schcnclicr, W. Farley, jun.; Wynarka—P. N. 
Collins; Forest Range—H. Moss; Parilla—R. B. Danncey ; Cano wie Belt— 
W. Cordon ; Narrung—J. Barker ; Strathalbyn—^E. E. Brown, J. J. Brown, 
H. L. Binney, J. Bell, F. G. Grover ; Borrika—H. F. Oakshott; Berri—T. W. 
Tapp, E. N. Steward, E. J. Monty, J. Carpenter ; Strathalbyn—J. B. Jackson, 
E. L. Tucker, E. L. Stirling, E. W. Montgomery, A. Burgess, D. H. McRae, 
H. H. Butler, J, J. Raggart,- C. L. A. Wyatt, J. H. Grinter ; Gladstone— 
A. E. Gale, F. T. Reynolds ; Bookpurnong East—S. Hacklin, T. N. Crase, 
V. Crase, 0. Grave ; Miltalie—H. W. Lienert; Tarcowic—V. Kotz, E. Muller ; 
Mount Compass—A. Waye ; Dowlingville—H. Mason, G. A. Whittaker, 
L. B. Whittaker, A. Rowntree ; Port Broughton—E. H. Allchurch ; Tatiara— 
E. Scott; Freeling—E. Roberts, A. C. Heinjus ; Hookina—J. O'Connor, B. 
Kelly ; Northfield—E. Kester ; Gumeracha—C. Jamieson; Lameroo—W. 
Lever, F. H. Mathias, M, Dewhurst, J. Marshall. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laurie, Govemiuont Poultry Exj)ert and Lecturer. 


WORTHY OP YOUR CLOSE ATTENTION. 

Markets for Poultry Products. 

Producers should not be discouraged at the prospects of a tem¬ 
porary period of low prices for eggs. This, I anticipated, would re¬ 
sult in the absence of an oversea export trade. Yeai’s ago I advo¬ 
cated oversea export, and trial shipments demonstrated excellent 
possibilities. Events did not tend to a continuance of this wise 
course. Poultry breeders were lulled into a sense of security of 
profitable prices in the local markets, despite the fact that in every 
State the progress of the poultry industry has been most marked. 
There mugt be pioneers in all movements tending for progress and 
betterment of conditions. The trouble is that the average poultry 
breeder has been content to let others shoulder the general responsi¬ 
bilities, and things have remained ^*in statu quo.^^ Trade announce¬ 
ments which recently appeared in the press are tantamount to ad¬ 
missions that the local markets are insufficient. It behoves those 
immediately concerned to put their shoulder to the wheel with a 
vieAV of having some more definite say in the matter of markets. 
Great Britain is our natural and national market, and it is an enor¬ 
mous one, capable of absorbing all the surplus poultry products we 
ai*e ever likely to produce. The present imports into England, ex- 
' eluding over £5,000,000 for eggs alone from Ireland, exceed 10 
millions aterling annually. Our geographical position permits us to 
ship our surplus production of eggs to arrive in England at the 
times of greatest scarcity. This is so in normal times, and there is 
little doubt but that for some years the effects of the present war 
must make for lessened supplies from Russia and Austria. That we 
shall soon avail ourselves of this market I have every hope. 

The Reason for Oversea Shipntent. 

Every year we have a season of great production, and every year 
during that period—from August to December—we witness Ioav 
prices. Although during the last few years—owing to the effect 
of the 1905-7 shipments to England^—^prices have been better than 
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in years previous to 1906. Still, we are in danger of seeing eggs 
6d. a dozen in Adelaide during those months. It has become a 
regular practice for lar^e consumers, speculators, and others to avail 
themselves of this period of cheap eggs. These cheap eggs arc 
pulped, cold stored, and pickled for use and for sale when in autumn 
fresh eggs are scarce and dear. Now, it is evident the interests of 
this class of buyer and those of the poultry breeders do not coin¬ 
cide. The poultry breeder naturally expects that, if his skill en¬ 
ables him to breed fowls which lay in autumn, he should get the in¬ 
creased price and not be subjected to competition in the way of 
stored eggs, which he, no doubt, sold at a trifle over cost of pro¬ 
duction. If a fair proportion of the surplus eggs arc shipped to 
England each year, the autumn price will return the poultry breeder 
his fair share of profit. 


Householder. 

Some householders would like to buy eggs at threepence per 
dozen. One expects such people in any population. They have 
their remedy. Either they should forego the use of eggs, if they are 
too mean to pay a fair price for them, or better still, they should 
keep profitable breeds of poultry and have their own daily supplies 
at cost. With few exceptions every householder in the State should 
keep sufficient poultry for his or her needs. Such a course will not 
influence markets, because the market our big breeders want is an 
oversea market for the surplus and the town trades of Australia for 
ordinary supplies. The more poultry there are, and the greater the 
production, the better chance there is of adjusting prices fairly. 

Farmers and Other Producers. 

I am naturally optimistic, and yet the dry seasons we are ex¬ 
periencing are what one expected. I have seen other dry seasons 
and poor crops, and I remember many <5ase8 where the poultry 
saved the situation. 

The producers’ role in life is to make the best of existing condi¬ 
tions at all times and to gather what worldly possessions he can. 
In a climate like ours poultry can be profitably included in every 
rural calling. Even in the worst years there is generally enough 
wheat of a sort from which the hens will elaborate eggs worth 
money. If farmers and others whose holdings ai*e in regions of 
doubtful rainfall would remember Joseph’s interpretation of 
Pharqiah’s drpam, and act upon that good advice, they would always 
reserve enough grain for the poultry to turn into eggs. In some 
of the districts famous in former times for the production of eggs 
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one recently saw almost as many motor cars as eggs. A big flock 
of modern commercial hens is also worthy of the motor car owner's 
attention. 

The Fox. 

This curse is belauded by some who hope to escape the trouble of 
eradicating rabbits. The fox does infinitely more harm than good. 
It is a serious menace to the poultry industry. The fox, like the 
other introduced pest, the rabbit, seems to be acquiring special 
local forms of villainy. As the fox is with us, the only sensible thing 
to do is to erect fox-proof enclosures in which the birds may be 
kept in safety. 

Three Essentials. 

There are three main essentials to success in poultry keeping, 
viz.:—Housing, breeding, and feeding. In the space at command 
these points can only be outlined. If you are interested and wish to 
progress, you have only to write and full information will be sup¬ 
plied gratis. 

Housing.—In the Poultry Section of the Departmental Exhibit at 
the show there is a model showing the general arrangement suit¬ 
able for an average farmer's poultry. Briefly, in a large fox-proof 
enclosure the following accommodation is provided:—(a) Breeding 
pens. In these you place selected stock birds so that you may breed 
with a definite object. (b) Chicken rearing pens, where every at¬ 
tention can be paid to the growing stock. (c) Cockerel pens, so 
that all surplus male birds may be penned up, thus insuring that all 
the eggs produced, other than in the breeding pens, in the breeding 
season, are infertile. (d) A laying house for the accommodation 
of unmated hens, for the production of infertile eggs for market. 

Plans and lists of material can be obtained on application. 

Breeding.—Many farmers keep racehorses, but to win a flat race 
they never enter their Clydesdales. Nor do they put the flat racers 
in the wheat waggons. If, therefore, eggs are the object in view, 
keep White Leghorns of a well-proved, high laying strain. Where 
eggs and meat are wanted keep a general purpose breed. These 
will lay a fair number of eggs, and will make up the shortage by 
giving you fine table chickens. On this important question of 
breeds suitable for your locality you can get advice if you ask for it. 

Feeding.—Wheat is the staple in the North, but in the South-Bas< 
one can use the fine oats grown there to advantage. Give as much 
variety as possible, and do not overfeed. I am glad to see so many 
farmers growing summer green feed. Clreen feed is of the greatest, 
value in feeding poultry. 

D 
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Other Points. 

Poultry ticks are far too common, and this state of affairs is a 
grave reflection upon many. It is of no use beating about the bush 
in this matter—it is important, and every owner of tick-infested pre¬ 
mises should take early action. You can get correct information as 
to the proper methods to adopt. All vermin should be eradicated. 
Red mites, biting and sucking lice, &c., destroy thousands of birds 
annually. They can be eradicated easily. 

Gather the eggs once a day in cold weather, twice a day in warm 
vreather. Send into market two or three times a week. Yard up 
all male birds and market none but infertile eggs. Pack the eggs 
properly, and see that the shells are clean. You producers collec¬ 
tively are losing £60,000 a year through lack of attention to these 
matters. 

Market your table birds while they are young; feed them well, so 
that the buyer has well-fattened, choice specimens—not half-starved 
scrags. Remember the buyers—they fix the price largely. Remem¬ 
ber also the consumer—the one you should cater for. Supply the 
consumer with plump, young, tender table poultry, and he will buy, 
and buy again and you will prosper, because there is good money 
in this business. Forward all live birds in proper crates. Allow 
17in. head room for fowls and ducks. Do not overcrowd the crates, 
which must have close bottoms. Turkeys require much more head¬ 
room, so also geese. Provide in each crate one or more water 
vessels. Avoid sending poultry on a journey during a heat wave. 

Make a small egg cellar where you can store the eggs and keep 
them cool. Such a cellar will not cost much money, and should be 
on every farm. Why not use proper egg crates, and forward your 
eggs direct? At any rate, use sound cases and sweet chaff. Do 
not use dirty boxes smelling of kerosine, nor dirty, musty chaff. 
Eggs taint very freely. The consumer docs not approve of eggs 
tasting of musty straw, kerosine, onions, or raw potatoes. 

Some Facts. 

The infertile eggs is far superior to the ordinary fertilised egg. 
Infertile eggs are those produced by unmated hens. 

If you keep an egg it loses weight through evaporation. Fertile 
eggs soon become unfit for human consumption. 

When you mate up the breeding hens, a percentage of Ike eggs 
will prove fertile three days afterwards, and after the seventh day 
may be relied upon, if the male bird is all right. 
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On the average all eggs laid after the seventh day after removal 
of the male bird are infertile. Occasional fertile eggs, however, are 
laid 20 to 30 days, or at longer intervals after removal of the male 
bird. 

Eggs are not fertilised in the ovary, but in the upper portion of 
the oviduct or egg tube. In mated hens this tube is generally 
swarming with countless spermatozoa—these remain alive and active 
for various periods, contingent i<i)on the condition of certain fluids 
secreted in the oviduct. In the case of the turkey the spermatozoa 
retain their activity for a long period, hence the fact that one good 
service suffices to fertilize all the eggs in a batch. 

You cannot foretell the sex of the chicken resulting from any egg. 

By breaking an egg into a cup an expert can generally determine 
if it was fertile or not. 

By careful scientific breeding you can greatly improve your 
poultry. 

Pure breeds are superior to crossbreds. The immediate r('sult of 
a cross is generally loss of egg production. 

Laying is a matter of strain. It is a character which has been or 
may be fixed in a family of birds by careful breeding carried out 
during several years. You must continue to breed carefully. 

Oeneral Reminders. 

Pioneer farmers should include a flock of poultry in their equip¬ 
ment. The hens will buy the groceries for you in addition to 
supplying eggs and later on table poultry. 

Those who are too prosperous to bother about the few hundreds 
which can be made annually from poultry should maintain a good 
flock as an example to the less prosperous. 

Cultivate in your children an interest in poultry. It keeps them 
occupied and amused; it provides pocket money, teaches observation, 
and keeps them at home and away from undesirable quarters. 

Provide decent houses and safe yards for the birds. Feed them 
properly, and see that they have fresh, clean water at all times; also 
grit, gravel, and green food. 

Members of country branches of the Bureau should give more pro¬ 
minence to this valuable industry. It is far more than a side line 

Think the matter out. Write for information. You can rely 
upon a prompt answer. Advice given freely about housing, breed¬ 
ing, &c., suited to your particular requirements. Get ready for a 
good start upon a new basis next autumn. Time is precious —lone 
none-—there is no time like the present. Write or call. 

.P. Fr liAURJEy Poultry Expert, 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1914-15. 

[Started April lat, 1914, to terminate March Slat, 1915.] 


1 

Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
for 

Month ended 
August Slat. 

Toul Eggs 
Liaid from 
April let, 1914 
to August 
Slst, 1914. 





SECTION I.—ANY BREED.—TEN PULLETS EACH PEN. 
Whitb Lbohobnb. 


Hay, C., Prospect . 

Inw Poultry Farm, Freeling . 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo.... 

Sargenfri Poultiy Tarda, East Payne^Am . 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill .. 

Brackley P* uitry Yards, Heotorville . 

Schafer, N. H., Starathalbyn. 

Mason, A. E., Langhome’s Creek... 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge.. 

Olive Poultry Farm, Preeling . 

Bradley & McDonald, Moorabbin, Victoria. 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington ..... 

Winter & Creswell, Port Pirie .. 

Abby Poultry Yards, Willaston.. 

Broderick Bros., Oawler .... 

Dunn, C. G., Cheltenham, Victoria. 

Evans, H. A., Richmond, South Australia ...... 

Ellimatta Poultry Yards, Torrensville... 

Petdgrove, T. A., Northcote, Victoria.. 

Bice, J. E., Cottonville... 

Purvis, W., Glanville. 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, Doreen, Victoria 

Purvis, W., Glanville.. 

Provia A Son, Tumby Bay...... 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange. 

Woodhead, H., Torrensville. 

Pimlott, A V., Port Pirie South . 

Ezwlsior Poultry Farm, Willunga .. 

Barron, Tom, Catforth, England. 

Ford Bros., Kensington Gardena. 

Roberts, C. A , Kersbrook. 

Rowe, J , Long Plain.... 

Messenger & Roberta, Albert Park .. 

Harris, J. G., Black Forest..... 


222 

633 

206 

855 

197 

804 

206 

660 

200 

724 

202 

752 

223 

665 

177 

722 

243 

1,025 

230 

737 

223 

879 

226 

677 

197 

710 

212 

767 

224 

839 

203 

819 

210 

663 

222 

712 

213 > 

741 

175 

637 

245 

982 

192 

690 

234 

867 

225 

790 

204 

639 

190 

808 

216 

660 

153 

322 

203 

948 

167 

619 

227 

726 

229 . 

841 

210 j 

637 

168 j 

686 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION—Coniinoerf. 






Boore to August 31st. 


Competitor. 

1. 

2. 

Bird No. 

3. 4. 

1 

5. 

6. 

1 1 1 

SECTION iri.-SINOLE TESTING.-LIGHT BREEDS. 

■ ■ 

—SIX 

1 1 

PULLETS EACH 

PEN. 

Whitb Lbohornb. 
Hay, C., Prospect . I 109 I 

93 

54 

46 

69 

77 

Harris, J. G., Black Forest . 

71 

94 

74 

37 

0 

60 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier 

90 

69 

96 

m 

89 

79 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn... 

» 

72 

64 

52 

63 

0 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda . 

95 

74 

63 

69 

98 

69 

Haggler, J. C., Orroroo . 


85 

57 

* 

45 

42 

Gleuelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

t 

• 

71 

50 

45 

71 

Koonoowarra, Enfield. 

81 

49 

6i 

40 

68 

71 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo .. 

84 

75 

85 

76 

80 

48 

Sar^enfri Foultir Yards, East Payneham .... 

40 

• 

23 

49 

88 

0 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill .... . 

87 

73 

53 

77 

88 

83 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

82 

64 

77 

77 

39 

97 

Conyers, H., Morphettville Park . 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler . 

80 

60 

80 

70 

98 

t 

71 

83 

60 

86 

86 

101 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn.. 

80 

92 

76 

91 

68 

77 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. 

74 

• 

94 

111 

* 

92 

Russell, E. L., Salisbury . 

84 

88 

» 

71 

61 

♦ 

Bennett & Furze, Wright Street, City. i 

63 

73 

66 

34 

65 

61 

Flannigan, J., Maylands . 

65 

69 

« 

* 

63 

73 

Miels, tl. & H., Littlebampton. 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

70 

99 

74 

91 

84 

60 

88 

77 

72 

P 

82 

81 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 

100 

74 

100 

76 

80 

77 

Electrioum Poultiy Yards, Glenelg . 

« 

101 

♦ 

92 

64 

0 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South . 

61 

63 

61 

62 

85 

41 

Purvis, W., Glanville. 

85 

90 

71 

• 

96 

* 

Harvey, A., Hamley Bridge .. 

92 

78 

65 

76 

78 

• 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge ... 

10 

74 

55 

51 

78 

t 

Leonard, W. J., Port Pirie. I 

60 

62 

44 

65 

68 

21 

Bertelsmeier, 0. B., Clare. 1 

74 

56 

e 

93 

84 

0 

Messenger, A. J., Alberton . I 

79 

72 

« 

66 

67 

74 

Bond, A. j., Clare . j 

80 

86 

76 

♦ 

60 

80 

SECTION IV.-SINGLE TESTING.-GENERAL PURPOSE 

BREEDS.- 

-SIX 

PULLETS EACH PEN. 
Whitb Orpingtons. 

Koonoowarra. Enfield... f 64 1 69 I 

44 

60 

81 

34 

Hooart, F. W., Clarence Park . 


37 

27 

31 

23 

45 

Dawkins, W., Wayville.. 

« 

♦ 

♦ 

29 

« 

• 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park. 

67 

54 

24 

50 

« 

51 

BnAOK Okpxnotons, 

Padman, J. E.. Plympton . , 51 

37 

52 

60 

64 

1 t 

Kappler Bros., Marion ... 

93 

77 

47 

e 

27 

: 55 

Haggar, J. 0., Orroroo .. ... .. 

m 

83 

» 

57 

m 

t 

Pope Bros. & Oo., Hectorville . 

47 

55 

43 

51 

10 

1 63 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect . 

51 

58 

t 

68 

35 

i 62 

P ^arson, W. S., Kingswood . 

64 

49 

56 

53 

68 

' 63 

Bupf Orpingtons. 

Bennett, C. E., North Unley... j • 

* 

• 


* 

1 35 

1 • 

* Disquallfted under Rule 12.—Underweight eggs. 


+ Dead 
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EGO-LATIJfQ COMPETITION— 


Competitor. 

1. 

Score to .August Slst. 

Bird No. 

2. 8. 4. 5. 

: I 1 1 

6. 

SECTION IV.- 

1 ' 1 

Continued. 

1 

1 

1 


SiLTSR WyANDOTTM. 





Howie, T. B., Edwardstown. 


44 

68 

42 

68 

91 

Eappler Bros., Marion . 

* 

56 

« 

36 

e 


Dunn, L. F.. Keswick. 

70 

e 

G4 

* 

33 

63 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park .. i 

* 

* 

45 

« 

• 


Whi'ie Wyandottes. 





Albicn Poultry Yards, Mngill. 

f 56 j 

f 43 

1 ! 1 

1 V 1 

29 1 

• 

Gibson, F., Stepney . • . 

1 • 1 

1 44 


1 * 1 


! 32 

White Rocks. 






Padman, J. E., Plympton . 

i 29 , 

• 

70 j 

44 

45 

1 74 

Alberta Poultry Yard*, Franklin . 

« 

36 ! 

40 

41 

S2 

i 30 

Koonoowarra, Enfield... 

! 53 i 

74 i 

50 1 

38 

51 

i 47 

Plymouth 

Rocks. 






Dagger, J. 0., Orroroo .... 

1 1 

1 36 

j • 

1 

1 60 


Greaves, W. E., Prospect .. 

♦ 1 

1 58 

1 63 

\ 33 

I 43 

1 47 

Lakoshaks. 






Palmer, W., Goodwood Park.. . «... 

i * I 

i • - 

i ^ 

1 47 

1 85 

! • 

Indian Game. 






Coleman, C. B., Alberton ... 


1 • 

1 * 

1 • 

1 * 

♦ 

Rhode Island Reds, 





Koonoowarra, Enfield.... .... 

46 

* 

1 * 

1 

1-“ 

1 39 

i * 

I 


• Disqualifletl uiwlcr R‘4lcl2.--Underwei8:ht cgfgB. 

D. F. LAURIE, Poultry £xp^ and Lecturer. 
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PARAFIELD EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 


REPORT FOR AUGUST. 

The weather has been abnormally dry, and, while favorable as regards egg 
production, has been disastrous in other directioas. The rainfall was very 
light, and the total fall amounted to 37 points only. 

Laying has been satisfactory during the period under review, and averages 
have been well maintained. In comparing results with those of former years 
it is necessary to remember that there are 10 birds in each pen this year 
as against six in former competitions. 

The health of the birds has been good, they are looking bright and healthy, 
although, as may be expected, there have been losses. Many of the deaths 
occur suddenly and no outward signs indicate any common cause. Leg 
weakness, due to faults in breeding, has been somewhat common. In Section 
1, a hen in pen 11 died after a protracted attack of leg weakness, evidently 
due to kidney trouble ; and in pen 39 a lien was found dead, the exact cause 
was not acertained. In Section 3, also, a hen was found dead, no outward 
cause apparent. One bird in pen 35 contracted chicken-pox ; this is an 
abnormal case, due to the nature of the se;)soii. 

Broodiness ,—In Section 1 there were no cases among the competitors. 
Several pens, the eggs from which failed to reach the required standard in 
weight, are being retained for observation, and from these pens three cases 
of broodiness were recorded. In Section 3—^single*testing. White Leghorns— 
there were no cases of broodiness, but in Section 4, general purpose bieeds. 
there were two Buff, four Black, and three White Orpingtons, two White 
Rocks, and one Silver Wyandotte, all of which were broody. 

Grccnfood ,—The effects of the drought has been to dry up a good deal 
of the natural greenfeed. This includes Cape weed (so-called dandelion), 
native geranium, clovers, sow thistles (miscalled milk thistle), and other 
herbage very valuable as greenfood. There is, however, great abundance of 
lucerne, kail, and rape. A bore will provide water sufficient to irrigate a 
large area of fodder crops. 

Visitors ,—^During the month 40 visitors inspected the poultry station- 
Lady Galway, accompanied by Miss Macaulay, honoured Parafield with her 
presence and was much interested in the stock, housing, and general opera tions. 
Professor William Bateson and Mrs. Bateson also spent a morning inspecting 
the plant. Both visitors were keenly interested in the single-testing section 
and in all the breeding experiments which are following on the \york 
inaugurated at the former poultry stations. The mammoth incubator, 
capacity 5,000 eggs, is now installed and will be of interest to visitors. 
Special Aisits are now being arranged. 

D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


As a consequence of the war, and probably more particularly the drought, business on 
the local wheat market during August was very restricted. Prices advanced in keeping 
with the rise on the London market, but the increase in rates was not so great as many 
anticipated. Writing under date London, July Slat, which, of course, was before England 
and France were forced into the fray, lioerlxjhms states:—“ If the war be confined to 
Austria and Servia, it will have little effect on the wheat trade as far as supplies are 
concerned, hut if the big European countries be drawn into the conflict, the position will 
be altered as, with shipments from Russia cut off America would have practically complete 
command of the situation. However, with the new crops only now bedng harvested, 
the quantities of native wheat available are larger than they would be at any other time 
of the year, and, therefore, there can be no scarcity, say in Germany, France, and Italy, 
for many mont^. With regard to the United Kingdom, our crop forms such a small 
proportion of our total requirements, that the situation is entirely different, large and 
regular imports *being necessary. Fortunately for Eurojje, but unfortunately for America 
large quantities of wheat have been sold at peace level prices. 

“ As will be seen by the following tabular statement, present indications are for a world’s 
wheat crop about 30,500,000 quarters smaller than last year. 


PREUMINARY ESTIMATE OP WORLD’S WHEAT CROP. («) 


(In Quarters of 4801bs., 000 omitted.) 



1914. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 


Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

♦Austria. 

8,000 

8,(500 

8,900 

7,500 

7,500 

7,300 

t Hungary. 

17,500 

21,100 

23,000 

24,000 

22,700 

14,200 

Belgium . 

1,800 

1,900 

1,900 

1,800 

1,560 

1,750 

Bulgaria. 

6,000 

6,600 

7,000 

8,500 

7,100 

4,600 

Denmark . 

500 

soo 

450 

500 

650 

500 

France. 

37,000 

39,900 

41,800 

40,300 

31,500 

44.600 

Germany. 

20,500 

21,400 

20,000 

18,700 

17,700 

17,200 

Greece. 

700 

700 

700 

750 

660 

760 

Holland. 

700 

600 

700 

700 

660 

750 

Italy . 

21,600 

26,100 

20,800 

24,000 

19,200 

23,800 

Portugal . 

900 

800 

800 

1,000 

800 

700 

Roumania. 

8,000 

10,300 

11,100 

12,500 

13,400 

6,900 

Russia. 

95,000 

119,600 

90,500 

67,000 

102,800 

97,600 

Servia. 

1,(K)0 

1,500 

1,700 

1,900 

1,650 

1,800 

Spain. 

16,500 

13,900 

13,700 

18,600 

17,200 

17,200 

Sweden. 

900 

1,100 

900 

1,000 

900 

800 

Switzerland . 

400 

450 

400 

500 

350 

560 

United Kingdom ... 

7,400 

7,100 

7,100 

8,000 

7,200 

7,900 

Algeria and Tunis .. 

4,000 

6,300 

3,000 

5,500 

5,700 

6,100 

Argentine Republic 

17,000 

14,000 

21,000 

20.700 

18,200 

16,600 

Australasia .. .. 

13,000 

13,500 

12,000 

9,900 

13,100 

12,400 

Canada.. 

24,000 

29,500 

28,000 

27,000 

18,700 

21,000 

Chili.. 

2,000 

2,000 

2,600 

2,200 

2,300 

2,m 

Egypt. 

4,000 

4,000 

3,600 

4,700 

4,000 

3,900 

India. 

39,000 

44,700 

46,800 

46,300 

44.600 

36,370 

U.S. America. 

113,000 

96,400 

91,000 

78,000 

. 79,400 

88.000 

Uruguay.. 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,300 

1,250 

Japan . 

2,800 

3,000 

3,000 

3,100 

2,700 

2,800 

Grand total . 

464,000 

494,550 

462,550 

435,750 

443.300 

437,420 


♦including Bosnia and Herzegovina. + Including Slavonia and Croatia. 

(a) It must remembered that this estimate was computed prior to the war, and that 
the harvesting of crops in some of the countries affected is bound to have been seriously 
interfered with. > 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on Septemixjr 1st— 

Butter. —Though increasing quantities of both cream and butter were received 
throughout the month, supplies have not boon equal to trade requirements, so that we 
are still depending on the east for the shortage. Values locally are ruled by inter-Stato 
quotations, and any alteration in the neighboring States is immediately reflected here, 
with the result that rates came back 2Jd. during the month. “Alf i ” is selling at Is. 2d. 
per pound; “ Primus.” Is. Id. ; choice separators and dairies, lid. to Is. ; store and 
collectors', 8Jd. to 91d. 

Eggs had a rapid fall in prices in the early part of the month until pickling rates were 
reached, which steadied the market, and valiK^s later on advanced. Hen eggs are now 
9d., and duck lOd. jxjr dozen. 

Cheese is experiencing a seasonable casing, but the turnover has been very extensive. 
No doubt the high prices ruling for fresh meat is causing a better consumption in tliis 
lino. Present quotations, from OJd. to 7d. per pound for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —Local supplies have increased, and sales have l>een on the slow side, with 
the result that rates have eased somewhat. Best factory cured sides are selling at 9d. 
to lOd .; cooked hams, Is.; uncooked, lOd. to lid. per pound ; lard in skins, 8d.; bulk, 
7d. 

Honey continues to find a brisk inquiry. Prime clear extracted is being placed at 
3d. to 3id. per pound; beeswax, Is. 2Jd. 

Almonds, also, are in good request, brandis selling at 7 jd.; mixed softshells, 7d. ; 
hardshells, 4d. ; kernels. Is. fid. per pound. 

Live Poultry. —The catalogues during August were very extensive. As demand 
throughout was brisk, nice rates were secured. With the high figures ruling for fresh 
meat satisfactory prices are likely to prevail for some time to come, so that consignors 
would bo wise to send on all possible. Good table roosters brought 3 h. to Ss. 7d. each ; 
nice-conditioned cockerels, 2s. to 2s. 8d. each; hens. Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d. (light sorts selling 
lower); ducks, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 3d. ; geese, 5s. to 5a. fid. ; pigeons, fid.; turkeys, from 
7d. to 9d. per pound live weight for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —There has been a strong demand for potatoes, and as Mount 
Gam bier growers were disinclined to sell, the bulk of oUT requirements have had to be 
imported from Victoria. Onions—Looal supplies being nearly exhausted this market 
is now dependent on Victoria, and prices have substantially firmed. Present quotations— 
Potatoes, £5 10s. to £6 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs. on truck Mile End or Port Adelaide; 
fis. fid. to 78. fid. per cwt. in the market. Onions—£10 per ton of 2,2401b8. on truck 
Milo End or Port Adelaide; 1 Is. per cwt. in the market. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

^nw following figuiM, ftom data aupplied by the Commonwealtii Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, _ ahm the rainfall for the month of and to the end of August, 1914, also the average 
precipitation to the end of August, and the average annual rainhll. 


Station. 

For 

To end 

Av*ge. 

Av»ge. 

t Aug., 

Aug., 

to end 

Annual 


19U. 

1914. 

Aug. 

Rainfall 

Fab Nobth aitd Upper North. 


Oodnadatta. 

— 

332 

3-33 

4-76 i 

Tarcoola . 

0-2 

1-31 

5*17 

7-58 ! 

Hergott . 


442 

416 

6-04 ! 

Farina . 


2-93 

2-r)() 

4-(58 

6-70 1 
8-66 1 

Leigh*B Creek ... 

— 

0-14 

Beltana . 

_ 

2-35 

0*37 

9-20 

9-22 1 
12-85 I 

Blinman. 

0-8 

31(> 

i*rj8 

242 

Hookina. 

Hawker . 

Wilson. 

Gordon. 

0-2 

0-3 

O-fi 

0-5 

8-58 

8- 31 
7-06 

9- 79 

6-4 5 

12-22 * 
11-78 1 
10-26 1 
13-78 ! 
9-46 

1-08 

205 

2:)0 

3-30 

Quom. 

Port Augusta ... 

Port Augiwta W. 
Bruce. 

O-O 

3-13 

2-10 

2-34 

0*35 

7-04 

7-86 

9-36 j 
10-01 ! 
1146 

Hammond. 

0*1 

Wilmington. 

0-9 

375 

12-88 

18-26 

Willowie . 

0-4 

2-78 

8-10 

11-90 

Melrose . 

012 

4-73 

16-42 

2304 

Booleroo Centre . 

02 

3-5(5 

10-92 

16-83 

Port Germein.... 

014 

3-01 

8-93 

12-84 

Wirrabara. 

04i 

0-09 

13-33 

18-91 

Appila . 

0-2 

0 3 

348 

1-09 

10-26 

1R08 

Ciadock. 

741 

10-86 

Carrieton. 

0-2 

2-13 

7-90 

12-22 

Johnburg . 

— 

2-34 

0-33 

10-21 

Eurelia. 

0-2 

2-11 

9-13 

13-24 

Orroroo . 

01.') 

3-19 

9-47 

13-42 

Blaok Rock. 

0-9 

3-CO 

S-47 

12-25 

Petersburg. 

0-9 

4-71 

8-80 

13-07 

Yongala. 

0-5 

4-40 

9-37 

13-94 

North-East. 



Uoolta . 

013 

2-30 

— 

— 

Naokara. 

— 

214 

— 

— 

Yunta . 

— 

241 

549 

8-22 

Waukaringa .... 


241 

5-46 

7-94 

]yfA.nnfl.hill <. 

_ 

2-33 

5-71 

8-46 

Oookbum. 

0-2 

2-00 

5-57 

7-97 

Broken Hill,NSW 

— 

J'93 

0-71 

9-63 

Lower North. 



Port Pine . 

0-7 

348 

10-27 

13-21 

Port Broughton.. 

0-7 

4-78 

10-20 

14-33 

Bute. 

0-9 

546 

11-24 

15-42 

Laura. 

0-11 

4-58 

12-48 

18-22 

Ca>]|t^wie. 

0-7 

3-53 

11-.57 

17-27 

Jamestown . 

013 

4-35 

11-71 

17-46 

Gladstone . t - • - > 

0-10 

3*73 

10-81 

16-00 

0r3nital Brook ... 

0-12 

5-21 

10-88 

16-62 

Gmgetown. 

. 

0-7 

447 

12-68 

18-32 

0-6 

4-21 

10-69 

16-79 

Ee^nl. 

0‘8 

4-78 

12-98 

16-79 


0*12 

4-97 

1344 1 

20-26 







station. 

« 1 

For 

Aug., 

1914. 

To end 
Aug., 
1914. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Lower 

North- 

: r 

-<ord%nued. 


Gulnare . 

013 

448 

13-34 

19-74 

BundaleerW. Wks. 

0-12 

4-28 

1 1-36 

17-29 

Yacka . 

0-5 

3-79 

10-72 

15-27 

Koolunga. 

0-7 

4-54 

11-31 

15-94 

Snowtown. 

0-14 

4-69 

11-30 

15-70 

Brinkworth. 

0-14 

4-89 

l()-76 

15-48 

Blyth. 

0'21 

4-39 

11-53 

16-34 

Clare . 

044 

7*66 

17-17 

24-30 

Mintaro Central.. 

0-£6 ! 

5-98 

15-25 

'21-99 

Watervale . 

0-58 

8-61 

19-25 

27-17 

Auburn . 

048 

7-25 

17-08 

24-26 

Hoyleton. 

0-26 

4-72 

13()7 

17-96 

Balaklava . 

047 

5-27 

11-21 

16-03 

Port Wakefield .. 

0-8 

5-20 

9-61 

13-13 

Terowie . 

0-5 

3-21 

10-12 

13-71 

Yarcowie. 

0-2 i 

3-95 

942 

13-91 

Hallett. 

_ 

4-40 

11-04 

16-40 

Mount Bryan ... 


3-.'>3 

10-75 

16-73 

Burra. 

0-9 

4-13 


17-82 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

0-() 

4-97 

13 32 

18.87 

West of Murray Range 


Manoora . 

0-17 i 

5-65 

1245 

18-09 

Saddleworth .... 

0-24 

6-38 

13-86 

19-69 

Marrabel . 

0-12 

7-82 

13-23 

18-94 

Riverton . 

0-22 

7-19 

]4-3<i 

20-48 

Tarlee. 

0-18 

7-42 

12-07 

17-48 

Stockport . 

0-19 

6-71 

10-91 

16-89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

0 13 

5-97 

11-49 

16-46 

Kapunda . 

0 19 

8-.')4 

13-75 

19-67 

Freeling. 

o:io 

6-38 

12-42 

17-85 

Greenock. 

035 

8-32 

14-77 

21-46 

Truro. 

0 15 

7;)4 

I3-78 

19-74 

Stockwell. 

0-29 

7-15 

14-01 

20-30 

Nuriootpa . 

0-.38 

7-83 

14-81 

21-25 

Angaston. 

0-22 

8-69 

15-45 

22-26 

Tanunda . 

041 

11-11 

15-65 

22-28 

Lyndooh . 

0*33 

944 

16-40 

23-01 

Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala .. 

0-29 

6-00 

11-90 

16 88 

Roseworthy. 

— 1 

6-37 

1213 

17-31 

Gawler. 

041 1 

8-81 

13-63 

19-21 

Two WeUs. 

0-40 

7-29 

11-89 1 

16-36 

Virginia. 

0-35 

6*29 

12-64 

17-68 

Smithfield . 

0-28 

7-14 

12-19 

17-30 

Salisbury. 

0-32 

7-78 

13-44 

18-67 

North Adelaide . 

0-45 

9-49 

15-5o 

21-49 

Adelaide ... 

0-35 

8-01 

15-37 

21-04 

Brighton ....;.. 

0-62 

6-85 

14-33 

19-93 

Glenelg. 

041 

6-38 

13-38 

18*35 

MagiU. 

0-,36 

10-21 

19-79 

26-69 

Glen Osmond ... 

0-41 

t 9-35 

1841 

26-20 

Mitcham . 

0-53 

10-73 

17-19 

23-47 

Belair. 

0-65 

9-48 

1 

2M4 

28-04 
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BAINFALL-aonKnimi. 


Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1914. 

j To end 
! Aug., 
1914. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Mount 

I 1 1 

Lofty Banoi 

BS. 


Houghton . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Teatree Gully ... 

0-47 

11-85 1 

20-38 

28-19 

Stirling West ... 

ow 

18-76 

34-34 

46-70 

Uraidla . 

0-68 

17-17 

32-75 

44-36 

Clarendon . 

0-72 

11-80 

24*65 

33-67 

Morpbett Vale .. 

0-35 

8-75 

16*82 

23-32 

Noarlunga. 

067 

8-.S7 1 

14-91 

20-28 

Willunga . 

()fi3 

9-87 

19-05 

25-98 

Aldinga ........ 

0-53 

8-43 

14-91 

20-34 

Normanville .... 

0-5/) 

10-33 

15-27 

20-65 

Yanlialilla. 

0-37 

10-6f) 

16-99 

22-78 

Cape Jeryis .... i 

010 

7-59 

12.39 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 

0-36 

11-08 

19-28 

26-87 

Blumberg . 

0'42 

13-28 1 

21-37 

29-38 

Gumeracha . 


14-56 

23-94 1 

33-30 

Lobethal . 

048 

14-09 1 

25-79 

36-38 

Woodflide. 

0 43 

13-29 1 

22-85 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

049 

12-23 

25-45 

36*45 

Naime . 

0*54 

10-27 

20-58 

28*83 

Mount Barker ... 

006 

1 13-09 

22-17 

30*93 

Eohunga . 

0*74 

14-.58 

23-73 

32*83 

Macclesfield. 

0-70 

13-85 

21-76 

30*72 

Meadows . 

0-81 

16-30 

25-43 

35*52 

Strathalbyn. 

0-64 

8-61 

13-74 

19*28 

Mxtbeay Plats and Vallby. 


Wellington . 

0-27 

6-45 

10-31 

16*01 

Milang . 

0-32 

5-10 

11-62 1 

16*08 

Langbome’s Bdge 

0-29 

6-30 

10-60 ! 

16*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

015 

6-34 ! 

— 

_ 

Murray Bridge... 

0-10 

4-36 

9-90 

14*32 

Callington . 

0-.35 

5-77 

11-04 

16*66 

Mannum . 

019 

4-77 

8-23 

11*67 

Palmer. 

0-20 

5-25 

10-58 

16*60 

Sedan.. 

05 

4-70 

8-48 

11*92 

Blancbetown .... 

0*2 

1-94 

7-25 

10*71 

Eudunda. 

015 

5-38 

12-09 

17*33 

Sutherlands. 

0-6 

3-89 

7*19 

10-60 

Morgan . 

0*6 

2-46 

6-01 

9*29 

Overland Comer . 


3-63 

7*37 

11*42 

Renmark. 

— 

3-01 

7-81 

10*93 

Lozton. 

— 

2-68 



Wbst of Spbnobb’s Gulf. 


Eucla. 

0-87 

4-86 

7-60 

10*13 

White Well. 

0-66 

1 3-21 

6-86 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0-87 

4-13 

9-54 

12*11 

Penong . 

0-35 

4-37 

9-11 

11*93 

Murat Bay . 

0-34 

3-17 

— 


Smoky Bay. 

0-40 

4-71 


— 

Streaky Bay .... 

048 

6-60 

11-91 

16*31 

Port EHiston .... 

046 

6-16 

12-80 

16*49 


station. j 

For 

Aug, 

1914. 

To end 
Aug., 
1914. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

West of Spbf 

rOBB’S ( 

Juup—C 

onUnm 

1 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*61 

8-57 

15-07 

19-88 

Tumby .. .•. 

0*17 

6*27 

11-06 

15-00 

Carrow. 

0*23 

5-76 


— 

Cowell . 

0-8 

5-19 

8-33 

11*76 

Point Lowlv. 

0*8 

1-45 

8-14 

12*21 

Yobkn’s Pb 

NINSUL. 

4. 


Wallaroo . 

0-18 

8-22 

J0-:i4 

14*05 

Eadina. 

014 

6-41 

11-73 

15*88 

Moonta . 

0*38 

10-13 

11-27 

15*22 

Green’s Plains .. 

0*13 

5-86 

11-65 

15*73 

Maitland . 

0-12 

8-75 

14-77 

20-08 

Ardrossan . 

0*26 

5-47 

10-10 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

0-31 

6-41 

11-23 

16-20 

Curramulka. 

0-32 

10*73 

13-55 

18-51 

Minlaton . 

0-34 

9-75 

12-95 

17-41 

Stansbury . 

0-32 

7-71 

12-47 

17-06 

Warooka . 

0-29 

9-24 

13-33 

17-71 

Yorketown . 

0*40 

7-79 

12-80 

17*47 

Edithburgh . 

0-27 

7-83 

12-11 

16-48 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda . 

0-62 

13-10 

19-81 1 

25-09 

Kingsoote . 

0'62 

19-25 

14-35 

18*95 

PnnnA.ahn.w .... 

0-50 

10-26 

15-97 

21-34 

Cape Willoughby 

0-49 

9-39 

14-40 

19-69 

Victor Harbor ., 

0-68 

7-66 

16-08 

22 18 

Port Elliot . 

0-64 

7*49 

14-63 

20-33 

Goolwa . 

0-63 

8-53 

12-88 

17-93 

Pinnaroo . 

0-16 

4-52 

11-33 

16-74 

Parilla . 

0*14 

6-19 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

0-18 

5-59 

10-88 

16*65 

Parrakie. 

0-8 

4-67 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

0-10 

5-50 

— 

— 

Peake . 

0-18 

6-82 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-24 

! 6-37 

10*18 

1474 

Meningie . 

0*46 

, 8*09 

13*63 

18-87 

Coonalpyn . 

0*34 

8*26 

12*21 

17-49 

Tintinara . 

0*45 

8*27 

13*09 

18*78 

Keith .... 

0-62 

9*66 

— 

— 

Bordertown. 

0*23 

6*07 

13*30 

19*76 

Wolseley . 

0*17 

7*49 

11*97 

17*72 

Frances . 

0*11 

7-01 

13*76 

20-74 

Naraooorte . 

_ 

9*72 

16-65 

22-60 

Penola . 

0*67 

9*71 

18*71 

26-78 

Luoindale . 

0*34 

8-76 

16*66 

23*32 

Kingston . 

0*61 

12*07 

18*34 

24*73 

Rol^ . 

0-47 

13*22 

18*76 

24*69 

Beachport. 

0*66 

13*45 

21*24 

27*61 

Millicent . 

0-57 

14*92 

21-73 

29*26 

Mount Gambler . 

0-54 

12-50 

22*58 

32^ 

C. Nrthumberland 

0-58 

13-83 

1 19*58 

26*63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

CONFERENCE OF EYRE’S PENINSULA BRANCHES. 


The third Annual Conference of the Eyre's Peninsula Branches of the Agri 
cultural Bureau was held at Cleve on Tuesday, August 4th. The Advisory 
Board and the Department of Agriculture were represented by Mr. John 
Miller, P. H. Suter (Government Dairy Expert), and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary 
Advisory Board). Delegates who signed the roll were :—Elbow Hill—^A. 0. 
Dawkins, H. W. Wheeler ; Yadnarie—L. H. Marston, 0. Dreckow, H. S. 
Bauer, F. Stubing, F. W. Dreckow, G. A. Dreckow, J. H. Kruger, C. E. 
Stubing, G. B. Kobelt,.A. Jericho, J. A. Kruger, S. H. Pearce, J. J. Deer, 
W. J. Johnson; Yabmana—J. F. Robertson, C. W. Story, A. Robertson, 
J. H. Frost, F. A. Beinke, A. R. Beinke ; Miltalie—J. S. Story, W. E. Hier; 
Roberts and Verran—H. J. Crutchett, J. C. McCallum, R. G. Plew ; Mangalo 
—J. H. Cleave. There was also a number of visitors present, making an 
attendance of about forty. 

Mr, H. Masters, who presided, in extending a welcome to the visitors from 
the mainland and to the delegates and others, said that farmers in this district 
to-day had two great advantages that were not enjoyed by the earlier settlers. 
One was the more modern application of scientific research to the problems 
of the producer, and the other was the knowledge gained through experience 
by pioneers and made available to those who had settled on the land in later 
years. In this connection the publication of the reports of Bureau meetings 
had done a great deal to improve the standard of farming. The experience 
of the individual had been made known to the multitude. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Mr, John Miller, member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, opened 
the Conference at the request of the Chairman, and in an interesting and 
chatty address traced the development of agricultural practice and methods 
from the “ fifties" to the present day. At the beginning of that period single- 
furrowed ploughs were used on wheat lands, the crop was cut with a siclde 
and threshed with a flail. It was hard work to get enough grain to sell. 
Land was sold by the Crown at auction and land jobbers formed a ring and 
made it difficult for farmers to secure land without their agency. After a 
while land became “wheat sick," and the problems of the farmer were great 
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indeed. The advent of John Ridleys “stripper’' marked the commence¬ 
ment of a new era. The “ Strangways Act ” enabled men to secure land at 
fair values, and the establishment of the Agricultural College at Roseworthy 
led to the advocacy of fallowing land for wheat and of the application of 
superphosphates to the soil. Year by year improvements were effected in 
machinery and implements until the present high standard of efficiency and 
labor-saving devices was reached. Si)eaking of the future development of 
the agricultural industries, Mr. Miller said that regard should be given to the 
indigenous vegetation in new country, as this was an indication of the lx»st 
way to deal with the land. For example, saltbush and cottonbush where 
found was a standby in dry seasons to carry the stock on after thei grasses 
had all disappeared. It would be a great blessing to many farmers if a 
grass could be introduced that had fair powers of drought resistance, and he 
thought the Agricultural Bureau might well experiment with grasses along 
these lines. To start such an enterprise here he had brought parcels of seeds 
of Japanese millet and Rhodes grass, and would distribute these among some 
of the Branches represented at the Confeience. He wished the Conference 
every success, and with pleasure declared it to be open. 

APOLOGIES FOR NON-ATTENDANCE. 

At this stage the Secretary delivered a message from Professor Perkins, 
Director of Agriculture, who had been unable to attend, to the effect that the 
Professor would make a tour of the agricultural areas of the Peninsula after 
the September show, and hoped at that time to meet many of the membem 
of the Bureau. The Chairman of the Advisory Board (Mr. George Laffer, 
M.P.) had been unable to attend owing to Parliamentary duties. 

MIXED FARMING. 

A paper on mixed farming for this district was contributed by Mr. F. A. 
Beinke (Yabmana Branch). In a district such as this, said the speakei*, it was 
always wise to have other sources of revenue than the main industry of wheat¬ 
growing. Where there was sufficient labor, eight or ten milking Shorthorn co ws 
should be kept. This breed could be profitably turned into beef when milking 
days were done. He considered butter should bring in £10 per annum per 
cow, and in addition the progeny would bring in revenue. Sheep paid well, 
provided that the farmer did not overstock. His near neighbor had realised 
IBs. per head from well-fed lambs, and the ewes should bring in a further 
6s, or Ts. each for wool. Pigs paid well, especially in conjunction with cow- 
keeping. With the demand for export meat the present high prices were 
likely to continue. Unfortunately few owners of fowls paid sufficient attention 
to ensurg profitable returns. If properly managed, poultry paid well but 
they must be properly fed. If this were done there would be no complaints 
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that they worried the horses when feeding. A garden properly managed 
was a source of profit as well as of pleasure, and beauty to the homestead. 
Farmers in this district should not have to buy vegetables. 

Discjussion. 

Mr. J. N. McCallum (Yabiiiana) considered daiiying would not pay in this 
district owing to the distance from the market. Most of the butter used 
here was imported from Victoria, and not until tlu* local farmer could com¬ 
pete with the Victorian prices would the industry pay here. 

Mr. A. O. Dawkins (Elbow Hill) agreed that fowls seldom received fair 
treatment. If hatched in the first week in September they would lay when 
eggs were at their highest price. With respect to sheep he could say that 
during the past three or four years he had made more money from the woolly 
backs ” than one was ever likely to make from wheat-growing under such 
dry conditions as had prevailed. 

Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Exj)crt) said that although he could not advocate 
the keeping of a “ dual purpose cow ’’ in general dairying, he realised that 
for farmers who only wanted three or four beasts some such breeds might 
be best. He recommended the Shorthorn-Ayrshire cross, or better still, the 
Je rsey-Sho rtho rn c ross. 

Mr. B. B. Crosby considered that every farm should have a cow or two. 
It would pay to stablc-feed a good cow, if such course became necessary. 

The Chairman said that in his view mixed farming was the only practical 
policy for farming on Eyre’s Peninsula. Too many farmers had all their 
eggs in one basket. It always paid to keep the best of any form of livestock. 
It was a disgrace to the district to be impoi-ting butter. As a storekeeper 
he knew that many farmers bought butter, whereas they ought at least to 
keep enough cows to supply their own needs. That done, lambs paid perhaps 
better than any otlier form of stock at present. 

CONSERVATION OF FODDER FOR USE ON THE FARM. 

The following pai)er, written by Mr. H. F. J. Hill, of Salt Creek Branch, 
was read by Mr. H. P. McCallum (Secretary to Conference):—“ The question 
of conserving fodder has been overlooked by most farmem in this district. 
In previous years, when seasons were good, crops of a fair length and weight 
could have been cut and dealt with by heading or threshing and carefully stack¬ 
ing the straw. I strongly recommend the use of the header, having had a good 
deal of experience with this machine. The inexperienced man usually say’-s 
that the cost of handling a crop in this manner is too great. I therefore 
offer the following suggestions : When you have decided what portion of 
the crop to harvest and put through the header, cut it with the binder, being 
careful to tie the sheaves as near the butts as possible. These when headed 
will not fall to pieces. The crop must be cut about 10 days before it would 
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be fit to reap. The sheaves can be stocked close soon after they are (5Ut, 
and rt^jnain there urtil you are ready to do the heading. To save a lot of work 
and expense do not stack the sheaves until they have been headed. When 
you are ready to deal with the grain it can be carted straight to the machine, 
keeping two wagons regularly carting ; one will be loading and the other at 
the machine. Working the two wagons alternately throughout the job, three 
men can manage with ease. The stacking of straw and other work at the 
machine can be done by four other men. Thus the whole concern can be 
managed with seven men, putting through an average weight of about 16 tons 
per day. I do not advocate heading straw for sale purposes, but solely for 
a stand-by iu lean or droughty years, although a ready sale is found for 
headed straw this year at an enhanced price. It is not advisable to head a 
crop unless the yield be 12bu8h. or over. Fodder may be conserved in other 
ways, and he who so provides in good years and does not overstock will not 
have to depend on his neighbor for his surplus cocky chaff to keep his stock 
alive. Headed straw, if properly stacked, will bf? as good in 10 years as on 
the day when it was stacked. When chaffed and concentrates are added it 
makes a good substitute for hay chaff, and homes will do well on it.” 

Discussion. 

In the discussion Mr, H. H. Wheeler (Elbow Hill) thought the system of 
heading was not generally practicable, owing to the difficulty of getting labor. 
Oat straw was vei-y valuable and should never be wasted. Cocky chaff was 
valuable and should saved. Many farmem had made a great mistake 
in replacing strippera with complete harvesters. 

Mr. W. Hier (Miltalie) agreed with the writer that it was not worth while 
to “head ” a crop yielding less than 12bu8h. to the acre. In his opinion 
chaffed straw was not as good as cocky chaff. In either case molasses and 
bran must be added to the more bulky food. 

Mr. A. 0. Dawkins advocated the cutting of straw immediately after 
stripping—stacking in layers with salt and dry molasses sprinkled between. 
This made a good stack of feed in the paddock. The horses would eat every 
straw. For protecting and feeding cocky chaff With a minimum of labor 
some farmers had emcted a roof shed under which the stuff was heaped. 
This was fenced round at a short distance, and the cocky chaff was then 
scraped out to within reach of the stock whenever desired. 

Mr. J. F. Robertson (Yabmana) thought farmers should pay more attention 
to the conservation of recognised good fodders, such as cereal hay. 

The Chairman and Mr. Suter advocated the making of silage. The 
Chairman had made silage in the Bute district, and had had occasion to feed 
it to horses as well as cattle. The horses did remarkably well on it with the 
addition o| a little hay chaff. Stock needed some such succulent tonic as 
this in the dry seasons. 
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THE CARE OF THE FARMER’S COW. 

The afternoon s(‘ssion was ixiaugurated by an address from the Dairy 
Expert. Although the possibilities might be greater later on for dairying, 
said Mr. Suter, for the pres(*nt he would deal with the care of the cows, where 
farmers had one or two for their own use. The cow should not be lv(*pt in 
very high condition just b(*fore parturition, or danger of milk fever would 
be present. Imm(^diat<Jy befoix' calving on(‘ or two bran mashes or some green 
feed could be given, but not enough to make a big bag of milk. She should 
be kept in a quiet place and left to Irerself. On no account should she be 
int<‘rfered with unless there was a mal presen tat ion of the calf. After deli veiv 
the mother could again have bran ma.shes, leaviAg the calf with her for, say, 
24 hours. A few drinks of the “ boastings ” would give tlie calf a good start, 
in life, l)ut if left with the mother for two or three days th<‘ maternal instinct 
would be so much developed as to e.ause the ct>w to he considerably troubled 
upon separation from her offspring. Regular feeding with good nutritious 
rations must be obs<‘rved right through if a cow was to b(‘ kept to profit. 
TheIV was no doubt of the tiuth of the s«aying, All the milk goes dowui th(‘ 
mouth.” It was a great mistake to hav(‘ a cow served the first time she, came 
on season, say, at thnv weeks after calving. At least 10 W(M'ks to tliu'e 
months should be allowed to elapse. A certain quantity of blood was required 
to feed the footus, and therefore th(^ period of lactation was reduc(‘d too muck 
if the cow became pregjiant so soon a.ft(‘r calving. 

Feeding. 

If cocky chaff was used at all there must be the addition of concentrates 
in the proper quantitie.s for milk production. Food was used for the genera¬ 
tion of ene^g;^^ to ivplace waste in the system, and for the production of milk 
or to add condition to the beast. Molasses was not alone sufficient to add to 
cocky chaff, but bran or lucerne must be fed as well. Lucerne was a s])lendid 
fodder. It could be fed gn*en in summer and as hay in winter. There was 
a vast area in South Australia which, if given a fair trial, would grow payable 
crops of lucerne without irrigation. Of course a greater number of cuts 
woxild be secured with irrigation, but two good (uits could be giovTi in sucli 
an>a8 on tlie natural ramfall. The best time to cut was when about one- 
eighth of the crop was in flower. It was then most nutritious. Ct*real hay 
was well known as a splendid fodder for cows, but imfortimately they seldom 
got it on most farms. Twejity poimds to 251bs. per day, with 61 bs. of bran, 
or sometimes a little pollard, made a good ration. For every gallon of milk 
produced a cow needed Sgalls. of water, so that an adequate supply was of 
great importance. If compelled to drink stagnant water cows would take 
less than they really required and the milk would fall of! iji quantity. Tin* 
health of the cow would also be affected. It always paid to treat a cow kindly. 
Dogs were seldom needed, but a well-trained dog was preferable to a bad- 

p 
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tempered man to deal withmilcU cows. Rough treatment invariably caused 
the cow to hold her milk, and, owing to the control she had over the secreting 
organs in the udder, this was quite an easy matter for her to do. 

Feeding Calves. 

It was a good practice to knock bull calves on the head and give as much 
milk as could be spared to the heifer calves. The beastings contained about 
171bs. of albumen to lOgalls. of milk, as compared with about fib. in average 
normal milk a few days later. This was provided specially for the calf. The 
latter should be fed on whole milk three times a day for the first 10 days, 
after that a little skim milk could be added, gradually increasing the quantity 
until at, say, six weeks skim milk fortified as follows formed the meal. It 
was important to feed at the right temperature of 96° to 98°. Cold milk 
led to digestive trouble, scouring, and often death. Pure crushed linseed 
added to skim milk, molasses, and pollard kept the calf going until it was 
able to take chaff and a nice picking of grass. Treated in this way the lacteal 
organs would develop, and by six months tlie heifer should be ready to wean 
and gradually work on to tlie paddock. She must never be allowed to get 
a check from insufficient or improper feeding. In reply to questions, Mr. 
Suter said that a Jersey heifer should not be mated until 15 or 16 months 
old at the earliest and if w^ell developed. If she had received any 'set back she 
should be 18 or 20 months old. Shorthorns and Ayrshires could bo mated 
at 20 to 24 months—to bo in milk at about two years and nine months. It 
was a good plan to handle heifers before they were very forward in calf, so 
that tliey would become accustomed to the bail. The bag would be somewluit 
liard, and if rubbed witli olive oil before calving the skin would expand more 
easily and chafing would be avoided. Regular milking was important. 
The difference in yield where regular practice was observed was quite sur- 
prising. It had been known to reach as much as half a gallon difference 
per day. Heifers should be milked right on after calving, and not allowed 
to “ cut outat three or four months; otlierwise a habit would be formed, 
and they would go off after every calf at about that time. 

PRACTICAL WORK IN THE BUREAU. 

The Secretary to the Advisory Board of Agriculture delivered an address 
on some phases of Bureau work, laying stress on the need for practical w^ork 
as well as the reading of papers. The latter no doubt had great value, but 
actions spoke louder than words, and the Branch that showed how to do a 
thing, as well as advocated it, had a much greater effect on the standard of 
agriculture in its district than one whose efforts began and ended with talking. 
Ample evidence had been given that day that there was plenty of scope for 
experimental or demonstration work. Trial plots of grasses and fodders, 
as well as tests with quantities of manures and varieties of wheat, could with 
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great advantage be undertaken by the Branches of the Bureau. In the 
discussion which followed it was agreed that much experimental work must 
be done in these new lands, and that the Bureau could materially help in that 
work. 


EVENING SESSION. 

THE VALUE OF THE BUREAU TO THE PRODUCER. 

Mr. W. E. liier (Miltalie) read a paper to tlie following effect“ Let us 
first take a view of tlie growth of this organisation since its foundation 26 
years ago. At first it was the practice to have only a limited number of 
members in (^acli Braiu’li, and they, as a rule, were nearly all farmers. As 
time went on the system was modified, until eventually all those who had 
an interest in tlie advanc(mient of agriculture were encouraged to join and 
take an active part in the working ,^of a Branch by ]-(‘.ading papers and by 
conducting exp(;riments The Bureau helps the. producer, because it en- 
coui’ages farmers to exp(^riment, and this is the prirunpal means of discovering 
the best sorts of wheat or other crop to sow and the right time to sow it; 
also the best manures to us(^ the best way to work the soil, and the right time 
to perform tin; various operations of tillage. The forming of a Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau in any district should raise the standard of farming 
in that district. Experience and knowledge are needed for any man to make 
a success of farming. The seasons may go against the man, but he can 
learn from experience the best way to cope with adverse times. By reading 
the reports^of the Bureau meetings in the Journal of Agriculture (wliich is 
a. very valuable paper for the producer) we learn by the experience of others. 
We must not overlook the fact that all the members are to some extent 
responsibhi for the good that can be done by the Bureau. Everyone can 
do his share in ])ringing under notice son\e important matter, so that all 
produceTs are (uiabled to rec^eive some hints to t.luur advantage. Tliose 
who take up new blocks can learn from the experience of others liow to lay 
out their new farm buildings, so that in years to come much needless expense 
will be saved. Very often as much information is gathered from the dis¬ 
cussion following a paper as is imparted by the paper itself. Every Branch 
should, therefore, encourage free discussion and give everyone an opportunity 
to express his opinion. This will help the younger members to gain confi¬ 
dence, and will give them more interest in the meetings. Some may tlvink 
that all the subjects have been dealt with, and that the time is past for papers 
to be written on implements, harness, fences, &c., but I cannot quite agree 
with them. We are not all old farmers or scientific* men, and mam^ old 
farmers make mistakes in the care of their implements, horses, and harness, 
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so that I believe a paper on any of these subjects may be useful. In con¬ 
clusion I would say that in my opinion the founder of the Agricultural Bureau 
is worthy of our greatest honor for being the means of putting a lot of useful 
information in the way of the producer, and thereby helping him to help 
himself.^" Commenting on the paper, Mr. E. Story, of Miltalie, said that 
one great value of the Bureau system was that through it birmers were brought 
more directly into contact witli the Government departments, siuJi as those of 
stock and agriculture. It also undoubtedly helped the young men to develop 
as speakers, and made them more observant. The Chairman said that, 
properly managed, the Bureau was calculated to lift tlie producers of any 
district to a higher plane of agricultural practice and success. 

IMPROVED METHODS IN FARMING. 

A paper under this title was contributed by Mr. H. Wheeler, of Elbow 
Hill, as follows :—“ Past experience cannot always be relied on as a guide 
for the future. As the seasons change so must the farmer change his ways 
of working. In the first place I think there is still much room for improve¬ 
ment in our system of cultivation. The idea seems to have been prevalent 
in the past that intense culture is suited only to heavy soil in wet districts, 
but experiments with various systems of dry farming liave proved that 
dry country requires even more working thaii does w(^t. Heavier cultivation 
will keep the land clean, conserve the moisture, and thereby enrich the soil. 
My opinion is that the more work we put into the land the more profit we 
shall get out of it, and the time is not far distant when it will be recognised 
that in a district with the rainfall we have here it will pay to grow wheat 
on fallow ground only. A farmer with from 800 to 1,000 acres of land should 
have a better chance of making good by sowing about 300 acres a year, and 
alw^ays fallowing that amount, than the man with 2,000 acres who scratches 
in 800 or 900 acres and chances his luck on stubble or grass land. The farm 
should be so subdivided as to enable one-third or thereabouts to be cropped 
at a time, and fenced to keep l)ack all stock. By doing this each paddock 
would carry a crop of wheat every third year. By adopting this method 
we should get the seed in at the proper time, a-nd should find it much easier 
on the horses, as all the heavy ploughing would be done in the winter when 
the ground is in better condition for ploughing and time is more plentiful. It 
often happens at seeding time that we have to neglect the fallow to plough 
up some grass or stubble land while it is wet. By having all the wheat 
land fallowed this trouble would be removed and we could go straight ahead 
at the right time. I prefer the fallowing done as early as possible, and where 
autumn fallowing is possible it would certainly be the most profitable, as it 
would get the full benefit of the winter rains. By repeated harrowing or 
cultivating during the winter and spring the moisture is conserved and weeds 
^re destroyed. After cropping it may not always be practicable to leave 
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out all tlie stubble land, and in such case oats could be sown on a portion 
of it and still leave out enough for winter feed for the stock. The return 
from 80 or 100 acres of oats sliould make up all that is needed for hay, 
etc. Another important item is the selection of seed wheat. In order to 
obtain the best variety to suit the locality every farmer should set apart 
and specially prepare a piece of ground for the grcnving of seed wheat, and 
the greatest care should be exercised to keep the varieties clean and im- 
rnixed. Mr. Coleman, of Saddle worth, speaking on wheat improvement 
recently, said—* We may improve our wheat in thre(^ ways, viz., by grading, 
selection, and cross-breeding." By grading and sorting the cleaned wheat 
into three or four lots, the first grade would be the best plump grain, the 
lowest grade consisting of tin* small, cracked, and pinched grains of wheat 
and foreign seeds. Professor Lovvrie said last year that 8 per cent, to 15 
per cent, of these smaller grains could be removed, and that Dr. Colt, of 
New South Wales, had shown by scientific tests that there was an advantage 
of 18 p(ir cent, in favor of sowing only the larger grains. Allowing only 
10 per cent, this would mean an addition of 2,000,000bush. to our annual 
wheat crop. The saving of the cracked and pinched grain alone for fowl 
and pig feed would in many cases justify tln^ troubhi of grading the seed. 
As to the best variety of wheat for this district i think Gliiyas is still 
best, though for the lighter land near the coast J4 is a good wlieat and stands 
up much better tlian Gluyas. German Wonder is a good yielder and a 
splendid hay- wheat; rather late for the plains, but is admirably suited to 
the heavier land in the hills. Another important point which I wish to touch 
upon is fat stock for the local market. It seems unreasonable that in a 
district like this, year after year our butchers have to import meat from 
other parts of the State. Here we have a very large district, most of it good 
grazing country, with a c()mj)aratively small population, and yet we cannot 
grow enough meat for our own demands. In the past the chief reason has 
been scaK'ity of water. With tJie advent of the water schemes we have 
going on we should be well supplied in this direction. I firmly believe that 
by careful stocking and totally exterminating the rabbit pest we could more 
than double the number of sheep and cattle at present kept in this district. 
If every farmer were a little more careful in the spring time, when the grass 
is growing, to remove all stock from the paddock and keep down all the 
vermin on it until the end of the summer, when all the stubble feed is done 
the stock could be kept in a more even condition. A hundred acres reserved 
in this way should top up 200 sheep in the average grass land in this district. 
They would then be ready for market at a time when meat is scarce and 
prices are highest."" 

Mr. J. P. Story (Miltalie) opened the discussion by saying that on such a 
farm as that instanced in the paper he would sow with oats the whole of the 
300 acres of stubble to be left out for grazing. 
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Mr. S. H. Pearce (Yadnarie) said that Gluyas wheat did well on stubble, 
but he preferred later varieties on well-fallowe.d land. Oats would not 
stand dry weather as well as would wheat; but lie thought it advisable 
always to sow a^small area to this cereal, moving from place to place to check 
takeall. 

The Chairman considered it better to sow oats in tlie stubble than merely 
to leave the stubbles for such adventitious feed as might grow. Tt paid better 
to graze oats on stubble than to leave the crop for hay. 

HORSE COLLARS. 

The members of the Yadnarie Branch introduced the subject of restufling 
horse collars with old hair, a practice said to be common among saddlers. 
Several speakers said the matter was of great importance in that there was 
no spring in the old hair, and some considered disease germs were carried 
from one horse to another by this means. Respecting sore shoulders, Mr. 
Story contended that far more damage was done through neglect to clean 
collars than from the use of old hair in stuffing. Finally, a resolution was 
carried that—** In the opinion of the Conference collars should lie stuffed 
with new hair only.*' 

EXPERIMENTAL FARM WANTED. 

Considerable discussion occurred on a motion recommending the establish¬ 
ment of a Government experimental farm in this district. -Most of the 
speakers were strongly in favor of the proposal, and eloquently set forth 
the claims of the district for this consideration. Others thought that some 
of the newer districts, hundred of Mitchell, had stronger claims than 
those who were fairly established and able to experiment for themselves. 
After full consideration a resolution was carried asking the Government, 
through the Advisory Board, to establish an experimental farm in this 
district. 

Votes of thanks to the speakers, the Chairman, and Conference Secretary 
terminated the proceedings. 


CONFERENCE OF PINNAROO DISTRICT BRANCHES. 


The Annual Conference of the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the 
mallee districts east of the River Murray was held at the Institute, Lameroo, 
on Friday, August 14th, and Saturday, August 16th, 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.B.C. V.S.), the Superintendent 
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of Experiments (Mr. W. J. Spafford), the Conservator of Forests (Mr. W. Gill, 

F. L.S., F.R.H.S.), the Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. 

G. R. Lafler, M.P.), the Vice-(^liairman (Mr. F. Coleman), the Secretary 
(Mr. G. G. Nicholls) were present, together with the following delegates, 
representing the Branches below mentioned :—Clanfield—D. A. Orwell, W. 
Booth, H. R. Hayward, A. H. Wilkins ; Geranium—R. C. Jacob, W. R. 
Goldsworthy, F. Norton, W. Mitchell ; Parrakie—M. J. Cooney, A. J. Beelitz, 

H. Diener ; Cooimindook—M. Wilkin, E. A. Luxrnore ; Larneroo—S. R. 
Sinclair, E. T. Wray, E. J. Trowbridge ; (Jressy—C. Shelton, W. P. McCabe, 
J. L. Johnston ; Parilla—P. J. Browne, H. G. Johnston ; Claypan Bore— 
J. Gray, I). P. McCormack, M. Robinson, A. Hill ; Pinnaroo"-C. A. Pk 

Schiller, R. Edwards, F. G. Bonnin, P. H. Jones ; Wynarka.E. G. Colton ; 

Wilkawatt—W. J. Tylor, 1). P'. Bowman, M. A. Neville ; Parilla Well- - 
F. A. Webster, J. S. P’ergusoii, J. W. Johnston, J. K. Johnston. A large 
number of visitors also were present. 

The chair was occupied l)y the President of the Lamei'cx) Bran(*h (Mr. 
A. J.A. Koch). 

WELCOME TO VISITORS. 

Th(‘ Chairman extended a hearty welcome to the (>fhcers of the Depart¬ 
ment, representatives of the Advisory Board, aiid visiting delegates. He 
paid a high tribute to the work of Mr. Laffer and Mr. Cohunari in the interest 
of producers in this State. He congratulated Professor Pei kius on his appoint¬ 
ment to the position of Director of Agriculture. His promotion was well 
deserved, and the work he had accomplislied at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College had only to be seen to be appreciated. 

Tlie farmers represented by the gathering were all engaged in the cultiva¬ 
tion of mallee country,^" and the result of the deliberations should be of 
great value. Views expressed would no doubt be criticised, but criticism 
afforded one of the best means of education. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Mr. Laffer, in declaring the Conference open, deeply regretted the absence 
of the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe), who had fully intended to 
be present, but, at the last moment practically, had been called away to 
Melbourne. The Minister was keenly interested in the work and develop¬ 
ment of the Bui’eau, and had made it a practice, so far as possible, to attend 
the district conferences, so that he might note what was being done and get 
into personal touch with the leading farmers in the various localities. He 
(the speaker) was extremely glad to see so many delegates, but the large 
attendance was not surprising because the Branches east of the Murray 
were generally recognised as being among the most enterprising, entluisiastir, 
and alert in the State. Professor Perkinses appointment as Director of 
Agriculture had been a source of gratification. There was no doubt he 
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merited the choice made by the Government, for at the College he had done 
work which must contribute materially to the progress and prosperity of the 
country. The Minister of Agriculture was to be commended for not only 
the elevation of Professor Perkins, but also for all of the alterations which he 
had made in connection with the reorganization of the department. A large 
number of farmers were beginning to realise that the day was coming when 
they must strike out in new directions, and of course they were looking to 
the oflicers of the department, to a large extent, for guidance and instruction. 
The results recorded by the several experimental stations were going to 
prove of (‘onsiderable help to the primary producers, and it was encouraging, 
therefore, to learn that Professor Perkins hoped shortly to make those insti¬ 
tutions much more efficient and effective than they were now. In conclusion, 
he regretted that owing to illness in his family the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. 
Laurie) had found it impossible to attend the Conference, which promised to 
be of appre(!ial)le advantage to all of them. 

WINDBREAKS IN THE MALLEE. 

The Conservator of Forests (Mr. Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.H.S.) addressed 
the gathering on this subject. He indicated that the principal factors in 
creating the necessity for breakwinds were indiscriminate clearing of the 
land, the invasion of the country by the rabbit pest, and the trampling of 
the soil by stock of all kinds, and the destruction by them of much, if not all, 
of the indigenous vegetation by excessive grazing. 

It was quite the most discouraging fact in connection with clearing opera¬ 
tions that the wise words of counsel, often given, regarding the need for 
leaving scrub enough for breakwinds and soil protection had been as often, 
for the most part, deliberately ignored. The excuse for that exceedingly 
reprehensible course had always been, “ Well, you know, it gives so much 
extra work. We should liave to make breaks between the scrub to be burnt 
and the standing scrub, and the hindrance is too great to other w'ork."' Just 
so ! In the rush to get over as much as possible and put in as large a crop 
as possible, it certainly did seem a waste of time and energy, looked at in the 
light of the present; but what of the future, when those who offered such 
excuses found tliat their stock required shelter ; their crops were blasted 
by the hot winds that swept over the land unimpeded ; and in some districts 
the soil, too sandy to hold together, Was shifted hither and thither. While 
it was at once admitted that in some places the scrub was too dwarf and low 
to form a breakwind, in very many cases the mallee was sufficiently large 
to have given ample protection both to stock and crops had it been left in 
suitable spots. Not only so, but with careful management on a very simple 
plan portions might have been cut over periodically in such a way as always 
to provide stifficient firewood and other material, at the same time maintaining 
an efficient breakwind* In other places even the small scrub, no higher 
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than a horse's knees, would have amply protected the lighter soils from the 
erosive action of the wind, which rapidly blew the sand away whenever the 
surface vegetation was removed. 

The. rabbit destroyed the herbage which was to its taste, defiled what it 
did not eat, rendering everything distasteful to other animals. When in the 
dry surroundings of the scrub it attacked the perennial bushes and trees, 
ate their leaves, climbed up the larger ones, and bit by bit barked them until 
their tops died, and then finished its nefarious work V>y burrowing down and 
barking all the roots, thus effectually preventing them from ever sprouting 
again. Tens of thousands of acres of valuable feeding bushes in some parts 
of the State had been utterly destroyed by this ubiquitous plague. The only 
way to check it was to fence off efficiently all lands for breaks or soil protec¬ 
tion. Relatively to overstocking, in districts wliere the rainfall was regular, 
sufficient, and reliable, the trampling of sandy soil by cattle, great or small, 
was not of so much importance, but in the drier localities stock so broke up 
the surface as speedily to ruin its solidity, and cause it to scatter. Lamentable 
results could be traced to excessive grazing and constant travelling by stock, 
as well as to the excessive removal of the protecting trees which Nature had 
provided for keeping the country intact. 

With that rapid glance at the (jauses, they must now look for the remedy, 
which lay in the formation of breakwinds. These might be considered from 
two aspects. One, w'here the soil was firm and could be planted at once ; 
the other where it was liable to be shifted by the wind and must be fixed 
before any planting could be done. In considering the first point, climatic 
conditions, in that wide district, distinctly limited the possibility of tree¬ 
planting. In the forest reserve at Parilla the following trees had been planted 
as an experiment:—Sugar gum, blue gum, Murray box, box gum, Yatcj gum, 
spotted gum, forest red gum, Maritime pine, Aleppo or Jerusalem pine, 
Canary Island pine, bulloak, New South Wales swamp oak; and the only 
trees which were at all reliable were the sugar gum, blue gum, Murra}^ box, 
the Jerusalem pine, and the New South Wales or Kingston oak, as it was called 
in Adelaide. To these might be added the tamarisk (Tamarix gallica), and 
then they had the six most promising trees for planting as breakwinds on the 
firmer lands. All were issued from the nurseries of the Forest Department 
from time to time. With adequate protection from rabbits, and equally 
from stock of all kinds, even down to poultry, which would constantly rob 
the trees of their leaves, if not excluded, fair results coiild be obtained ; but 
it must be remembered that any neglect in the upkeep of a perfect fence 
would lead to immediate disaster. The second aspect for consideration was 
an admittedly difficult one, and the treatment must vary according to the 
conditions of varying localities. The drier the localities the greater the 
difficulties, because the time in which remedial measures could be carried out 
was so much less. The Pinnaroo district wa^ very dry, and the less the rain 
0 
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the easier the soil shifted where it was too light in character and too exposed 
in situation. Of the various methods adopted, two seemed to be best suited 
to the conditions existing in that locality. 

One plan was to cover the surface with branches of trees and thus 
prevent it shifting under the action of the wind. The branches, where 
possible, should be taken from trees bearing seeds, which, as they fell into the 
sandy soil, would ultimately germinate and grow up to protect the soil from 
further erosion. There were several useful trees in the scrub which ought to 
answer the purpose well. The scrub pine (CaUitris verrucosa) was one. 
It could be easily identified by its cones, which were covered with 
small warts or knobs, and by its bushy habit of growth. Another was 
the larger pine {CaUitris propiiiqua), which usually was a taller and straighter 
growing tree with large cones showing a few lines running from the top 
to the base of the sections of the cones. It was not necessary to cut 
any tree to pieces to get these branches. A limited number could be taken 
carefully from trees large enough to spare them while leaving each tree in a 
condition to continue healthy growth. The proper time to do the work was 
in the autumn, say, about April, when the first rains came, because the 
advantage was thus gained of having the autumn, winter, and spring months 
in which the young seedlings could get established before the heat of summer 
arrived. Another tree suitable for the purpose was the commonest mallee 
{Eucalyptus dumosa) usually found in the stiffer lands, and with moderately 
sized seed vessels, and the mallee growing on the sandhills {Eucalyptus 
incrassata), which, though smaller in growth, usually had much larger seed 
vessels. There were other malices, but those named were the commonest. 
Should the others be used the effect would be equally good, save in the case 
of the so-called '' gooseberry ” mallee {Eucalyptus calycogona)^ easily dis¬ 
tinguished by its angular seed vessels. This was not suitable, as it liked the 
low-lying damper spots. There were two kinds of ti-tree {Melaleuca acuminata 
and MdaUuca curvifolia), both of which grew on sandy ridges, and would 
supply fruiting branches which would seed the ground in the way indicated. 
The old brush fences had now for the most part disappeared, but it would be 
no doubt well known to many how constantly yoimg trees, sheaoaks, and 
other trees had sprung up under the shelter they afforded, thus giving a plain 
illustration of the results which might in due time reasonably be expected 
from the adoption of the course indicated. With that plan, as with the 
previous one, the protection of the land operated on by a first-class netting 
fence was an absolutely indispensable &ctor. 

Another plan which had proved quite satisfactory was to sow or plant the 
land with several kinds of grasses and plants which would thrive in sandy 
country, and by their root systems fix the land. The evening primrose 
{OenothenCt biennis^y well known by its fine pale yellow flower, was one of the 
plants adapted for the purpose. It was a good fodd^ plant, but three kinds 
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of lupins, tlie yellow lupin {Lupinus luteus), the white lupin {Lupinus alhus), 
and the blue lupin (Lupinus hirsutus)^ though good sand binders and excellent 
for green manuring, had seeds which were dangerous to stock, and could 
therefore not be used on areas to which they would at any time be given 
even temporary access for light grazing. Among grasses well adapted for 
the work were the veldt grass of South Africa {Oryzopsis milliaceum)^ and the 
well known couch and marram grasses. After fixation of the sand by these 
agencies trees could be planted in suitable spots; but any grazing which 
might later on be permitted when the vegetation was well established, must 
be of the lightest description, as heavy grazing would simply mean an imme¬ 
diate repetition of the evil which they had been trying to remedy. Here also 
an impenetrable fence was an imperative condition if success was to be 
attained. A measure which had proved serviceable in staying the drift sand 
over wide areas that favor its adoption was to plough a few furrows close 
together across the course of the prevailing winds to form a good high crown. 
The land was then left unploughed, say, half a chain wide. A few more 
furrows were then made in the same way, and another land was bft unploughed 
until the whole area to be treated had been completed. The drifting sand 
lodged against the ploughed strips, and further movement was checked. 
That procedure had been successful on land adjacent to the date palm planta¬ 
tion near Lake Harry some years ago, where the sand drifted a good deal 
owing to the continued absence of rain. Reliable information from various 
sources showed that in other parts the same plan, either with or without the 
sowing of wheat or other cereals over the area, had been effective. Through 
the courtesy of the Director of Irrigation he learned that a similar practice 
had proved to be highly successful in Kansas, United States of America. 

Discussion. 

At the conclusion of the address the points raised were vigorously debated 
by the delegates. In the course of this Mr. Beddome (Parrakie) mentioned 
that Paspalum dilitatum flourished in his district, and this might effect a 
solution to the problem of drift. Mr. Edwards (Pinnaroo) had planted a 
number of sugar gums, and these had done particularly well. Mr. Neville 
(Wilkawatt) said the native sandalwood was one of the hardiest trees they 
had, and if the seeds of this could be collected and sown probably a very 
effective break would be secured, Mr. Gill referred to the difficulty of 
gathering seeds of this tree. In order to secure a definite idea of the general 
opinion of the Conference Mr. D. McCormack (Claypan Bore) moved —** Thai 
in the opinion of this Conference, high trees, with bushy foliage on the tops, 
are more effective as windbreaks in this class of country than shorter trees.” 
This was seconded by Mr. Bowman (Wilkawatt), and carried. Mr. E. J. 
Trowbridge (Lameroo) then moved —** That in the opinion of this Con¬ 
ference it is unnecessary to plant trees to prevent sandrift in this district, 
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and subsequently, That it is desirable to plant trees to provide shelter 
for stock,'' both of which motions received the assent of the gathering, Mr. 
Jacobs (Geranium) stated that he had successfully grown the' following 
grasses :—Paspalum dilitatum, veldt grass, perennial rye grass, Yorkshire 
fog, Rhodes grass, and Bokhara clover. Mr. Gray (Claypan Bore) adopted 
the practice of sowing the tops of sandhills with oats early in the season, 
and feeding them off with stock. . 


EVENING SESSION. 

PLACE OF NEXT CONFERENCE. 

It was decided that the next Conference should be held at Tailem Bend, 
the local arrangements being in the hands of the Wynarka Branch, 

WORKING LAND WHEN IN A DRY STATE. 

Mr. J. Foale (Parilla) read a paper on The best method of working land 
dry."' The subject, he said, really narrowed itself down to two questions— 
was it safe to work the land in a dry state, and how far was the procedure 
practicable 1 In his opinion the practicability of dry working depended 
very much upon the condition of the soil and the method to be adopted. 
Sandhills and sandy fiats could be worked easily at any time, but it was 
generally necessary to wait for rain to deal with the heavy land. If the latter 
was run over with a share or a disc plough, or even a tine cultivator, to break 
the surface, even if only an inch deep, it would then be in a good condition 
to receive the rain when it fell. Immediately after the rain the land should 
be ploughed in the ordinary way, and a fine seed bed would result. The 
drilling should be done while the soil was still moist, and the land then should 
be cross-harrowed. That procedure would pack the soil around the seed 
and ensure almost immediate germination. Stubble land which had had a 
good fire over it would generally be found to work freely. The wheat should 
be drilled in soon after the ploughing, and then the land should be harrowed 
to cover all loose grains. Harrowing again immediately after the rain would 
be beneficial, as it would loosen the surface and conserve the moisture. After 
a keen discussion, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Trowbridge—" That, 
when preparing land for seeding, if dry working is unavoidable, it is advisable 
to work shallow." 

FREE PARLIAMENT, 

A number of questions were dealt with by the Conference. The Secretary 
, of the Advisory Board (Mr. G. G. Ni^bolls) was asked if it would be possible 
to have printed and circulated among the members of the Branches in the > 
maUee districts east of the Murray forms on which they could> at the close 
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of each harvest, state the results obtained, the methods of cultivation, &c., 
which they had adopted, and the quantities of manure and seed used. He 
assured the Conference that the board would be glad to distribute such forms, 
because it recognised that the practice of submitting harvest reviews at 
meetings of the Branches was an excellent one. 

Shoot Cutting. 

The inquiry, ‘‘Is it advisable to cut shoots on fallow before harvest and 
again afterward, or to leave them until after the harvest and cut them only 
once ? waa responsible for an animated discussion. Mr. Trowbridge said 
he had always avoided using the billhook or slasher as much as possible, 
and instead had utilised the firerake. Where it was necessary to fallow land 
with a large quantity of shoots on it these should be cut before and not after 
fallowing, Mr. McCormack and several others favored “ cutting the shoots 
at all times, and keeping sheep.'" Mr. F. Norton (Geranium) was convinced 
that the best plan, where at all feasible, was to put on a heavy draught at the 
outset of operations and haul out as many of the stumps as they possibly 
could. That procedure would also result in a considerable percentage of the 
remaining stumps being weakened. Mr. Edwards (Pinnaroo) submitted 
that the shoots should be cut regularly every year, but burning was certainly 
preferable. Mr. Coleman introduced the subject of a mechanical shoot 
scorcher, and, at the instance of Mr. Norton, it was resolved to recommend 
the Advisory Board to suggest to the Government the advisableness of 
offering a bonus for a successful shoot scorcher. There was considerable 
diversity of opinion respecting the cropping of land with wheat for two years 
in succession after fallowing, although most of the speakers agreed that two 
or sometimes three or four successive crops could be taken off where virgin 
land was being dealt with. Several, however, were of the opinion that when 
two crops succeeded fallowing the second one should consist of oats. 

“ Can mallee land be successfully^ farmed with the disc cultivator ? " w^as 
a most productive theme. Some delegates said the disc possessed a great 
advantage in that it assisted materially to reduce the number of shoots, but 
others were equally convinced that the share plough was the better in every 
respect. Mr. Eime (Lameroo) said he had always employed the share plough, 
and during the nine years he had been farming from mallee his average yield 
had been Mbush. to the acre. 

“ How to eradicate * lignum ’ bush ?" was answered by Mr. Johnson (Parilla), 
who advocated “'fallowing the ground, cutting the bushes off close to the 
earth, and running sheep to eat off the young shoots in the summer." 

Trees and Tree-Planting. 

Mr. tJill answered a number of questions concerning the merits of different 
kinds of trees, and how to plant them. Sugar and blue gums, he said, were 
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both good from the timber standpoint. Sugar gum piles had lasted for 30 
years at Port Adelaide, and posts had remained serviceable for about 40 years. 
Railway sleepers after 22 years were reported to be still going strong." 
Sugar gum timber had been frequently unjustly condemned for the reason that 
it had been cut when too young, or at the wrong time, and had not been properly 
seasoned. The blue gum was absolutely unrivalled in Australia for felloes, 
naves, and other wheelwright purposes. Both classes of trees, comparatively 
speaking, did well in the Pinnaroo district, and the seasoned timber from 
each was of about the same weight. It was always well to prepare thoroughly 
the holes intended for the reception of trees, but if horse manure was used 
it should be absolutely decayed, and be placed in the bottom of the holes. 
As a rule, however, forest trees did not require manure at all. What they 
needed, particularly in the earlier years, was plenty of moisture. 

Working Land when Dry. 

" Does the Director consider it wise to continue fallowing while the land 
is dry, or would he advocate the suspension of operations pending rain ? " 
In reply to this question, Professor Perkins said it was generally agreed that 
to work the land wet was, under all conditions, the best plan, and he certainly 
agreed with that view. In dealing with the specific inquiry he thought the 
most satisfactory procedure would be to tell them what was done on the 
Roseworthy College farm, even though the conditions there were not quite 
what they were in the mallee country east of the Murray. At the College 
they had some very heavy land, and also some that was light, as well as a 
certain area traversed by sand ridges and limestone. Seeding having been 
completed, one must get ready some land for the next year's crop. Personally 

he had never been able to see why they should wait for rain if it was at all 
possible to plough. He was less afraid of ploughing land dry early in the 
season than he would be later. He would not mind ploughing dry in the 
winter, because he would expect plenty of rain, which would work down 
and consolidate the soil. At all times, however, he wonld sooner work heavy 
land dry than light land. If proper implements were available, the land should 
be well worked down after the ploughing. He quite admitted that if light 
land was ploughed dry, and deeply at that, and the subsequent rain was not 
sufficiently heavy, they would not be able to consolidate the soil, however 
much they might work it. Where the circumstances rendered such a course 
feasible, he would select the heavier land to work dry, and leave the light 
land until the rain came. He recognised, of course, that the diflftculties in 
the mallee were great 3r than they were at the College. What they decided 
to do must depend upon the area to be fallowed and the number of teams 
they could puWinto the £eld at a time; Still, if early in the season, he would 
,,plough dry. If he could possibly avoid doing so he would certainly not 
plough \ in September. Where such dry working had to be done it was 
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essential to use a very heavy roller afterwards. The rollers generally used 
were altogether too light, and therefore were not nearly so efEective as they 
ought to bo in securing the desired consolidation of the seed bed. Cultiva¬ 
tion before seeding, whether wet or dry, should certainly be shallow* 

Feeding Off the Crops. 

“ Is it advisable, in a dry season like the present, to feed off crops ?'' was 
the second question which required consideration. At the College, the 
Director explained, feeding-off experiments had been conducted during a 
period extending over four years. When he inaugurated the investigations 
he had a rather favorable idea of what the results of feeding off a crop of 
wheat were likely to be. In the end, however, he had been forced to the 
conclusion that the enthusiastic advocates of the practice were generally 
men who had sheep to feed. No doubt in certain circumstances if the sheep 
were starving they might have to choose between them and the crop. But 
in the experiments referred to he had never been able to say that there were 
any distinct advantages in feeding off crops except when they were badly 
grown or, through being over rank, were inclined to lodge. In seasons such 
as the present, except in cases where the crops had germinated unevenly, 
or showed rank growth, he could not agree that feeding off would do a crop 
any benefit. He would sooner roll it, especially if the crop appeared to be 
rather weakly, and the seed bed was at all hollow . In every district there 
was a limit regarding the time when a crop would be safely fed off without 
injuring it. At Roseworthy if they fed off a crop later than the first week in 
July they ran a big risk of reducing the yield by a good many bushels per 
acre. As the Pinnaroo district was considerably later, however, the local 
farmers probably could feed off much later, but in average circumstances 
he thought the middle of August was far too late. 

Experimental Farms. 

The third and final inquiry was, Is the Director in favor of the operations of 
experimental farms being extended ? In reply, he agreed that the work of the 
farms might be extended in those centres. When a farm was established in 
any district, it was there primarily for those in the immediate neighborhood 
in the sense that it could be utilised to test any questions in which the farmers 
were interested. From the standpoint of the State, how^ever, he thought it 
was possible to have too many experimental farms. In preference to increas¬ 
ing the number of those establishments, he favored the inauguration of 
additional experimental plots on selected forms in different parts of the State, 
to be properly managed and conducted under the direct supervision of the 
local Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, The owners of the forms, of 
course, would be well remunerated for the work required of them. In isolated 
districts like Eyre's Peninsula and the West Coast, one or two experimental 
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farms were undoubtedly necessary as centres for the solution of certain 
problems and the dissemination of information, but the great difiSculty about 
the experimental farms was that through them theye was accumulated a 
capital expenditure which was a constantly increasing charge to the State, 
and which it was extremely hard to keep down. On the other hand the 
farmers' experimental plots represented merely an expenditure from year 
to year which could be stopped whenever desired. He was confident that 
almost, if not quite, as good and useful work could be accomplished by 
means of the latter as with the aid of the Government farms, granting, of 
course, that they were managed by thoroughly capable and conscientious 
men, and were effectively supervised. 


MORNING SESSION. 

SHEEP ON THE FARM. 

Mr. R. L. Beddome (Parrakie Branch) delivered a paper on this subject. 
The agriculturists in this and other newly opened districts, he said, would 
be well advised to make provision for increasing the livestock on their farms, 
even though that policy might involve placing smaller areas under wheat. 

In those cases where the majority of them had confined their energies 
to wheat-growing, the difficulty of working their land successfully had been 
made manifest during the present run of dry seasons. The two main causes 
of that lack of success, and which might even threaten the prosperity of the 
district, he considered to be undue preponderance of wheat and lack of timely 
rains. The latter factor was unfortunately beyond their power entirely 
to combat; but its effects could be minimised and to a surprising degree 
overcome by systematic fallowing and good cultivation generally. Crops 
on good, clean, fallowed land had grown remarkably well throughout the 
district during the last two or three years, although the winter rains had 
been exceptional only by their absence. HoweVer, as any dry working of 
the fallows had the effect of endangering the subsequent crop by rendering 
it more liable to the attacks of takeall, it was necessaiy to run stock on them 
occasionally to keep them clear of weeds. Thistles aiad many other weeds 
flourished amazingly on fallowed ground without any rain, but it was inex¬ 
pedient to be continuously cultivating and harrowing in spring and summer. 
As weed destroyers, sheep were by far the most effective of any farm stock, 
as they could be run on the fallows whenever conditions were favorable, 
and would keep them clean. Sheep or cattle, however, if run on a sflindy 
fallow, when the surface was dry, were apt to cut the ground up unduly, 
and rendir it liable to drift; but when the ground was moist eny stock, and 
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sheep particularly, had the opposite and desired effect of packing and con¬ 
solidating the soil, which was tlius of great assistance to the subsequent 
crop. 

Many fanners liad learned by experience of tlie dangcj’ of carrying all 
their eggs in one basket."" Thc^ wheat crop iniglit, from one cause or anotlier, 
be a failure, and in such a cas<^ the presence of a small hock of sheep on the 
farm would be doubly advarxtageous. Apart from the direct benefit, many 
a crop in the district would liave yielded much better than it had if it had 
been fed down by sheep at a critical jjeriod. This year many early wheat 
crops had distinctly benefited through having the sheep on them ; whereas 
many (»thers hdt untouched liad run up and were coining out in ear un¬ 
seasonably. J'he principal objection to keeping sheep in new luallee lands 
was, of course, the al>sence of natural feed, and consequently the limited 
(‘arrying ('apacity of a fai ni. That constituted a real dilliciilty, as the expense 
of sheep-proof fences, jn-otection from wild d<»gs, watering facilities, 
wwild be prohibitive for the purpose of k<‘eping a mere liandful of sheep. 
For the sheep to justify the expense and trouble incidental to them, and to be 
of much vaJue on the. fallow's, it w^as necessjir}^ to have, say, from 200 to 300 
at least. No doubt many farms in the district coidd run that number or more 
in comfort without luiving to provide food hu* them, apart from an occasional 
run on the cro]). 

Successive Chopping. 

Most farmers in the malice found it ne(‘e.ssary to crop their land almost 
continually for the hist few' years for the purpose of killing the shoots ; and 
tliat persistent wdieat-growuug liad resulted in numerous instances in the 
appearance of takeall, general impoverishment of the soil, and a corres¬ 
ponding reduction of wheat averagt^s. The best method of killing the mallee 
without unduly impoverishing tlie soil and of keeping the paddocks free from 
takeall was undoubtedly to grow' oats. If a crop of oats w^ere growui after 
tw^o successive w lu^it crops, and the stubbles turned, very few, if any, shoots 
would remain. Of course, the carrying out of smdi a practice involved tlie 
sowing of a considerable area of oats each year—in fact, an area, equal to 
that of the wheat crop. That policy also involved the strong probability 
of losing a fair proportion of the grain through rough weather at ripening 
time. Then there had to be considered the difficulty often experienced of 
obtaining a ready market for the oats when harvested. He suggested, 
however, that the indirect value of the crop in connection with the feeding 
and fattening of sheep was sufficiently considerable to outw^eigh any loss 
in the direct return from those causes. If a farmer had a good-sized area 
sown to oats early in the autumn the crop began to pay its way so soon as 
the sheep were running on it. This season, when the rainfall had been far 
below the average, most of the early sown oat crops in the district might 
carry a fair number of sheep without harm to the crop for anotlier montli, 
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at least. When it became time to move tlie sheep out of the crop they would 
probably be needed on the early fallows for the purpose of cleaning off the 
weeds. Assuming that a considerable acreage of oats was sown the previous 
year, one could rely with tolerable certainty on having really good sheep 
feed by that time in the resulting self-grown crop. 

Indirect Gains. 

Thus, by combining sheep with oat cultivation, even supposing the oat 
crop to have failed to show a directly profitable return, indirectly it would 
have more than justified its production. Unless farmers made the mistake 
of overstocking, their sheep should be in excellent condition at harvest tinuN 
and by having a small paddock of peas, there should be no difficulty in placing 
a good proportion of the sheep in the market in prime order. If that result 
w^ere achieved it would have the twofold advantage of returning the greatest 
profit from the sheep, and of reducing the number of stock on the farm at 
the period when feed was scarce, and when the presence of many sheep on the 
lighter lands was undesirable. Fat stock of all kinds were likely to find a 
ready market, as the demand for meat from American and European markets 
was increasing, and for that reason he advocated the selection of good, l{u*g<^- 
framed sheep for the farmers’ flocks. Lamb-raising w^as rather hazardous 
in many parts of the district owing to the prevalence of wild dogs ; but given 
immunity from that pest, lambs thrived, and, keeping meat in the forefront, 
one would do well to breed from six-tooth or full-mouthed Merino ewes sired 
by Lincoln or Shropshire rams. 

Tests at Roseworthy. 

Professor Perkins congratulated Mr. Beddome upon the sensible and pithy 
character of his papei‘. At Roseworthy they had devoted a great deal of 
attention to the subject of sheep on the farm.^^ Records showed that the 
carrying capacity of the place during the last seven years had averaged one 
sheep to tlie acre over the whole of the farm, more than two-thirds of which 
each year had been under crop and bare fallow. He did not suggest that it 
was advisable to stock land to the utmost of its capacity ; neither did he agree* 
with those wlio favored, like the squatters, keeping the number of stock 
down to the limit of the country in the worst time of the year. He had always 
held that if they did that they would not reap anything like the full benefit 
they might. The time would come in the mallee country wffien they would 
have a better class of natural pasture than they now possessed, and one of 
the principal factors in bringing that about would be the use of superphosphate 
on a larger scale than they were generally accustomed to employ. It would 
inteijest them to learn that at Roseworthy on barley stubble on light limestony 
soil of the character of that between Tailem Bend and the ranges, in a satis¬ 
factory year, they had carried something like four sheep to the acre during 
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the whole of tlie year. Reference had been to the oat grain shaking 

out, but he could assure them that sheep would pi(ik up the greater part of 
that readily, and the remainder would germinate and mak<‘ one of the finest 
pastures he was aware of. 

Baeley. 

He strongly favored the growing of barley as a crop that could be fed off. 
^^t got a fairly early start, it would make far more lapid lieadway, would 
^'ive earlier feed, and would stand feeding down better than any other cereal, 
lie would not feed wheat down later than the first week in July, but barley 
sown early could be safely fed down late in July without much influence 
upon the ultimate yield. When prices for grain were low it would pay better 
to market on the hoof than in the bag, and he was thoroughly convinced 
that oats could be fed to slieep profitably on the basis of the recent market 
rates, even at 2s. a bushel. The cost at that figure would WT>rk out at not 
much more than Id. a head a day. Barley, however, w^as undoubtedly the 
cheapest grain that could be fed to sheep. He did not see why in that district 
they sliould not obtain as much as fiObush. of barley to the acre in a good 
season. He advised them, for feeding purpose's, to grow the six-row Cape 
barleys. No other cereal r(Hjiiired less rain than barley, which was the best 
r(^sister of drought, and ripened three or four weeks earlier than wheat. Oats, 
on the other hand, were distinctly a wet-country cereal. He was pleased 
that the local farmers recognised that the future of the farming industry 
was bound up with sheep, and confidently expressed the opinion that the 
sooner they could get on to them the sooner they would obtain consistently 
good returns from their land. 

VETERINARY CLUBS. 

The Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.O.V.S.) 
in an address, dealt with the formation and working of veterinary clubwS. 
In the main outlines the working of a veterinary club w^as similar to that of a 
medical club, he said, but in detail there were divergencies which demanded 
that it should be treated on its own merits. There could be no two questions 
as to the desirability of having qualified veterinary aid within easy call. In a 
young country, only freshly settled, it was hardly likely that a man wflio had 
spent many years and £1,000 or more on his education, would choose a district 
like that to settle in speculatively. If he did he probably would be a young 
man out for experience more or less at his clients expense, or, whaf was 
worse in South Australia, owing to the lack of a Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
he would be a quack who made up for his want of skill by a superabundance 
of bounce. 

Heavy Mortality. 

The normal death rate of stock was about 4 per cent., and a score of 
veterinary surgeons in a district would not prevent that. The death rate m 
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that particular locality was far higher, aud a resident veterinary surgeon 
would assure them against the difference (say 8 per cent.). That not only 
covered their mortality loss, but left them with a profit of 4 per cent. Leaving 
the actual money aspect of the matter for a moment, three factors required 
preliminary consideration—(1) The district to be covered. (2) The working 
committee. (3) The terms of contract. Considering the present and soon 
to be increased means of communication, the district might be a fairly wide 
one, say, seven miles beyond Murrayville on one side and Geranium on the 
other, with the ordinary settled boundaries on either side, the line centre at 
Pinnaroo. The working committee should be representative, but above all 
things small. The members to all intents and purposes would be the trustees 
of the fund, and he suggested a doctor, a banker, and a solid farmer as ample 
to deal with tlie matter. The doctor would have a certain amount of know¬ 
ledge of the difficulties of the work and sympatliy for the veterinary surgeon. 
The banker would take a cold-blooded financial view of matters, holding the 
balance even, while the farmer would (-ritically judge the results of the work. 
Working for the committee should be a secretary and collector, who might 
be one or two pcu'sons, but on them would depend the success of the scheme 
as much as on the veterinarian, whose avocation on account of irregular liours 
and work would prevent him attending to tlie necessary details of book¬ 
keeping with the regularity they required. All he should be asked to do 
would be to furnish the necessary details to enable the records to be compiled 
and the books kept right up to date. 

Salary. 

The fund should be not less than £1,000 or £1,200. They should not be 
alarmed at the figures, for probably not more than lialf would need to be 
called up, but there were three factors to be considered—salary, house, loco¬ 
motion, and working expenses. The terms of contract, hypothetically, would 
be somewhat as follows:—The post would be advertised with appropriate baits 
in the way of salary and facilities; likely candidates would be chosen for 
interview, at which it would probably be well to have the assistance of an 
independent expert. Qualifications and experience having been satisfac¬ 
torily proved, would come the question, “ Should the candidate be married 
or single ? From his own experience a wife was a very valuable asset in 
the sifccessful working of a practice. Next came the matter of salary. Brains 
have a price, and to get them they must pay that price—£300 to £500 a year 
should obtain the article they required. Probably they would get a better 
return at the higher figure than the lower. It was guaranteed to the veterinary 
surgeon, and there were two main ways of raising it—^by a poll tax on stock, 
or by a subscription either of a fixed sum by each subscriber or in ratio to the 
stock owned. The second was the more workable, and things were much 
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simplified if a regular subscription could be agreed upon. There were pros 
and cons in regard to private practice or extra payments for major operations 
and so forth. They were worthy of attention, but in his own experience 
the club worked best when a reasonable salary covered everything. If the 
veterinarian depended for a part of his living on non-club members they 
would naturally claim a large share of his attention, and with the usual 
fatalism of the farmer he would not join the club if he could avoid it, knowing 
he could get the expert. If, however, the latter attended on only club 
members, the club would become financially strong, and as it grew provision 
could be made to increase the salary. Thus both sides would be stimulated 
to do their best. Tliere was the question of frivolous calls. A man of 
experience will be able to deal with them on their merits, but if necessary 
the committee could deal with complaints from either party, and suggest 
or direct. 


Tenure and Housing. 

Next came the length of tenures This should not be for less than three 
years, otherwise tli<\v would secui*e only birds of passage se<?king experience. 
On the other hand a longer term might bind the committee in some un¬ 
desirable way. If the veterinarian sho\ild not be quite what was wanted 
he could be borne with for three years, and if he was what they did not want 
to lose the three ytnirs could readily b(^ extended. Relatively to the question 
of housing, a house was a good asset for the (;lub. A yard, with a crush pen 
and a sick box or two, will not be money lost. Respecting locomotion, 
in most districts let the club provide a motor ; but on the whole here, he would 
prefer a light buggy and pair of strong ponies and a good saddle horse with 
a sulky to fit. The train w^ould carry the veterinarian to the outlying parts, 
and owners could transport him from and to the station more readily than 
the motor could travel in some of the country he would have to work in, 
while on occasion the club could hire a motor where advisable. Most of Ids 
own country work, when in private practice, was done witli clients' liorses 
that were one too many for their owners; but they must give the expert a 
man to look after things. When he had been on the box or in the saddle 
for 24 hours, as often he would have to be, and longer, with dispensing and 
booking awaiting him when he got home, it was only fair that he should 
be able to fling the reins to somebody else to attend to the horses that were 
probably as tired as he w^as. In addition, a great part of a veterinary 
surgeon^s work required the assistance of a man who had at least some idea 
of what to do. A yearly pass over the line in the district would be an 
economy. Drugs, instruments, and kit should be the club's, and they would 
probably be surprised at the comparatively small outlay these would involve 
in a district of that character—probably £100 would cover them. 
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Summing Up, 

AH work and no play made Jack a dull boy, so arrangements should be made 
for a locum tefiens for three weeks or a month every year in the slack time. 
In conclusion, he advised—“ Do not interfere with the way the man runB 
the practice, beyond a word of warning if socially he goes wrong. Remember 
you have chosen him as an expert, and he can tell you more about his work 
in five minutes than you could teach him in a lifetime ; if not, you have 
made a mistake in your choice. However, ‘ art is long and life is short,' 
and your club lias funds invested in work that the kick of a horse may in¬ 
capacitate your workman from entirely, or a poke from a bullock lay him 
up for a time ; so, as ordinary business men, insure his life and his limbs. 
The offices will load him up into class six, thereby showing what they think 
of the risks the man is taking for you. To sum up—Bring together a pro¬ 
visional committee ; select your working committee ; outline your district; 
estimate your income and the apportioning of the tax ; decide details of 
salary, house, &c. ; make known your terms ; select your candidate ; make 
a fair and square deal with him for whole time w^irk ; make things run as 
smoothly as you can ; remember that he too is a man ; discover tliat you 
have made one of the most profitable investments possible for an agricultural 
district." 

General concurrence witli the ideas of the lecturer was expressed by 
delegates, and it was decided to request tlu*, committee, wliich had been 
formed at Pinnaroo in order to draw up a working scheme, to givc^ the various 
Branches the advantage of their deliberations. 



Wheat Crop and Vlririn Land, Pinnaroo. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 

October 14th and November 11th. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by Georob G. Nioholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKINA. 

August 4th.—Present: nine members. 

Ireioation. —Mr. P. Kelly introduced a discussion. Members considered 8prinklei*» 
the best means of irrigation, as a great saving of water was effected by their use. The 
chief diflSculty was to ensure sufficient prossuix?. It was generally agreed that the old 
method of “ flooding ” involved the use of an enormous quantity of water in some soils. 


TARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, about ]5|in.). 

August 5th.—Present: 25 members. 

Poultry Bberdii^q. —Mr. M. Murphy read a paper. He strongly advised artificial 
incubation as lieing more satisfactory than the use of broody hens. Prior to mating in 
July, August, and September, the male should have been isolated for some time, he said. 
The practice of mating pullets was unsatisfactory. The breeding hens should be carefully 
selected by means of the single egg test for preference, or by careful observation regarding 
characteristics, such as alertness, readiness to forage, (fee. Birds disposed to cannibalism 
and egg-eating should be discarded. Shell grit, secluded nests, &c., should be provided. 
The incubator should be placed in a w*ell ventilated room which retained an even tempera¬ 
ture. The floor of the brooder should be covered with grit to a depth of lin., and an 
opening to a small run, enclosed with wire netting, should be made. Drinking vessels 
and ground charcoal were necessary. For the first 24 hours no food would Iw required 
by the chicks, but subsequently coarse oatmeal or finely-cracked wheat could be fed. 
An interesting discussion followed the reading of the pajjer. 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12*16in.) 

July 4th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Expbbimbntal Work in Nortkbbn Areas.—A j>apt>r undtir this heading was road by 
Mr. Telfer, and the following is extracted therofrom :--‘'For the last 35 years fanners 
have been cultivating these semi-arid lauds with more or less success, and experience 
goes to prove that wheat can be grown successfully in seasons when the rainfall is not 
below tOB Average. The unfortunate circumstance is that in seasons when the rainfall 
is below the average the crops are practically a failure and the farmer is apt to lose 
what little capital and stock he may have accumulated during the few years of prosperity. 
This is exceedingly disheartening, and unless something can be done to increase the 
percentage of seasons in wliich the cultivation of the soil proves to lie a paying business, 
the whole of the areas outside of Goyder’s lino of rainfall must go back into larger holdings 
and become once more a sheep walk. Some will say the sooner the better—it should 
never have been taken away from the squatters, and if the record of the last 35 years 
represents all that can be done in the way of agriculture, T agree ; but doe? it ? When 
the land was first broken it was in most cases fallowed, and then cropped with wheat 
thr^ or four years in succession before it was again allowed to lie fallow for one season. 
After this it was again expected to produce from two to four crops of wheat—always wheat 
—before it again came under fallow; and thus, i» each decade, our land has been 
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oxpoctod to grow seven or eight crops of wheat. This method has, to a great cxUmt, 
boon folJowed right up to tho present time, and this without any addition to the soil in 
the way of manure. In my opinion this country has never been fulJy tested, and tho 
time will come when it will prove capable of carrying a far larger population than it is 
at the present time. Practically nothing has over been done in the way of experiment 
to prove whether something other than wheat can be grown, or whether the returns 
from wheat crops cannot be rendoTOd more sure by diffei*ent trt^atment of the soil; whether 
some manure cannot be used that will materially increase our yield, or whether other 
kinds of wheat, more adapted to our climate or soil than those that we are at present 
gi-owdng, are available ; whether drought-resisting grasses or fodders that will enable 
us to keep more stock on the farms, and thus increase both our revenue and tho fertility 
of our soil, exist; whether drought-resisting fodder trees can grown to provide feed 
for stock in the driest seasons. All these things are in tho bounds of what is possible, 
and even probable, and only represent some matters that should he tested. Now the 
question arises as to who is going to carry out this work. Will it bo done by private 
individuals in connection with or independent of the Bureau ? 1 am of the opinion that 

the matter should be taken in hand by the Government. The only way that anything 
of value will be accomplished is by the appointment of a fully qualified man to devote 
tho whole of his time to the study of our conditions and the carrying out of such experi¬ 
ments as may bo deemed advisable.” Memlx^rs geiierallj^ agroed with the remarks of 
the reader of the patMjr. 

Fallowing. —In initiating a discussion on tho relative advantages of early and late 
fallowing, Mr. A. Bairstow said it was necessary to take into consideration the cost of 
feeding the team, the amount of work roquirt^d for after cultivation, and the ultimate 
yield. Ho preferred to allow the woods to get a good start before atUmipting to fallow', 
and just about the time tho woods were coming into flower to plough the land to a depth 
from 3in. to 4in., turning the sod completely over. This not only destroyed tho weeds 
very effectively, but in all i)robability it would only be necessary to cultivate once or 
twice subsequently. Tho ploughod-undcr vegetation also would have a sweetening 
effect on tho soil. Another factor was that when the land was fallowed early a fai r amount 
of feed was secured from it, and tho team would bo in good condition for the work. When 
early fallowing was practised it would be necessary to stablc-feed tho horses to a con¬ 
siderable extent. In addition subsequent cultivation would have to be more frequent 
to destroy the woods, and there was more liability of the surface being worked to dust. 
For these reasons, and from tho result of actual experience, ho preferred late fallowing. 
Members were divided in opinion as to the host course to adopt, but generally agreed 
that it was a good plan to plough the ground lightly in the winter, then work it to a 
greater depth later on. 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12vl()in.). 

August 4th.—Present; eight members. 

Sheep eor District. —Mr. C. Hilder road a paper. For this district he recommended 
the Merino, with a clean face and legs free from wool. (Constitution was a most important 
point, and as usually the good years were in the minority, a moderate weight of fleece 
only should be expected. The best time for lambing was March, as tho lambs were then 
better able to withstand the cold of winter. The ram should be big, plain-bodied, with 
open face, deep nock, free from crossbars, and with well-sprung ribs. Members agreed 
in the main with the paper. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

August 5th.—Present: 11 memlxirs and six visitors. 

Selecting Farm Implements. —Mr. T. F. Orrock read a paper on thi.s subject. Ho 
preferred a plough of medium weight. A sidelaid lever would be found of considerable 
advantage. Stump-jump harrows were most suitable, and the rib roller was becoming 
popular in this district. He referred at length to the different styles of harvesters, 
strippers, binders, drills, &c., and compared advantages of each. * 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26iii.). 

August 5th.—Present: 12 members. 

Working Eight-Horse Teams. —^Mr. Hannigan read a short paper in which he 
advised farmers, when working eight horses in a team, to have them four 
abreast. The four-horse swing should be of Gin. x 4in. hardwood. Backhands 
should be used on the hind horses. For the leaders he preferred leading traces 
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to swingletroes, and for diaught ho used a chain 3ft. long, attached to the 
hind horses' traces, with runners to keep them in place. Double reins should 
be used on the leaders, and it w’as a great mistake to work the horses too 
close. Mr. D. S. George preferred working eight horses abreast. Backhands 
could then be dispensed with. Mr. Zimmermanii thought it necessary to 
attach a tug 18in. to 2ft. long to the chains of the hind horses. He preferred 
working the team with leaders. Messrs. Farrell, Pickering, and B. Jericho 
(chairman) preferred to work the horses abreast. 

WJHUABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.J)Jiij.). 

July nth. —Present: 24 members. 

AFFOJtEST.vTioN. —A jiaper on this subject w^as read by Mr. C. H. CurnoAV. 
With natural timber, he said, generally there was a good deal of worthless rubbish. 
This should be destroyed either by ring-barking, the wood subsequently being sold, 
or cut down and burnt on the spot. This gave the reinainiiig timber a better 
opi)ortuiiity of developing, and better grazing was secured. A good growtJi of 
young timber would generally result, cspeeially with tlie eucalypts. Trees should 
be jdanted at least Kift. apart. In discu.^^sing the subject, members agreed that 
generally forest trees were jilanted too close together to give best results. 


WIRRABAHA (Average annual raiiilall, 18A>lin.). 

August 8th.—Present : 21 members and two visitors. 

PlANTivc; Fruit TnEKr.—A pa^itu* on this subject was read by Idr. W. K. Curtis, and 
the following is extracted therefrom “The ground intended to 1x5 planted should l>o 
cleared of all roots, stumps, and stones, and ploughed as deeply as possible, in the winter. 
It is a good plan to plough three or four rounds, leaving a furrow where the trt?cs arc to 
1 k 5 planted, and then to go two or thrtje more rounds, throwing out a furrow deeper and 
wid(3r. By doing this it should be possible to plough about 18in. deep with a single-furrow 
plough where the rows should Ik?. These furrows ean be filled in by crossing once or 
twice with the cultivator or harrows, (.'art' should b(‘ taken not to run these up and down 
hill, or the rain may Avash out gutU ts. This method is better than digging holes, being 
quicker and cheajx’r, and it affords bc^tter drainage. One of the jirincipal points to 
consider is the fence. This should lx? strong, as hundreds of young trees are killed by cattle 
and horses breaking them down and rabbits and hares barking them. Trenching or 
digging holes is unnecessary in rich sandy loam or any soil which is adapted for fruit 
groAA-iiig. Position should bo considered.'’ In the discussion that followed, Mr. E. 
Pitman rejxirtcd having visited one planter AA'ho was -prejmring hi.s laud by the use of 
explosives : this ho coiusidercd very satisfactory on stiff heavy land. 

GOOMOOROO, August 1st.— Co-operation Among Farmers.—A paper dealing 
Avith this subject was read by Mr. W. Robertson. He referred to the diffi¬ 
culty of management of a co-operative concern, and thought the expenses in 
the cases of small communities Avould be prohibitive. He advised farmers to 
form themselves into small bodies of about 12 in number, each one in turn 
ordering and taking delivery of requirements, and distributing them to the 
other members of the body. This was being done in this district with satis¬ 
factory results. 

DAVENPORT, July 23rd.— Handling Wheat in Bulk. —In a short paper on 
this subject, Mr. Gosden drew attention to and gave instances of the waste 
which occurred in connection with the present system of handling grain. He 
contended that if the bulk-handling system Avere introduced, a good deal of 
this would be obviated. Whilst the initial expense to the State would be 
considerable, he expressed the view that this aa^ouIcI prove a profitable invest¬ 
ment. A saving in connection with bags would be effected, and he thought 
a better price would be secured by the producer for his wheat, 

MOEOHABD, August Ist.— ^Farm Management. —A paper written by Mr. F. 
Hawke, of Willowie Branch, was read. Mr. H. A. Toop advised members 
to read the reports in the Journal of Agriculture thoroughly. The secretary 
tabled a *‘wire worm," which, be said, did considerable damage to the seed 
before germination commenced. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. ’ 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BUBBA (Average annual rainfall, 17.82in.). 

August 7th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Engines on the Farm. —This subject was dealt with in a short paper by Mr. 
(I. B. Finch. He strongly recommended purchasing an engine for such work as 
chaft'-cutting, woodsawing, grinding, pumping, &c. A 4-h.p. engine would be 
found capable of pumping water to a height of 23ft. without straining. Gener¬ 
ally for farm work the oil engine would be found preferable to the petrol—it 
worked more evenly, and consequently its life was longer. It was unwise to 
purchase an engine that was recommended only by its cheapness. In the matter 
of oil, especially for the cylinders, only the finest should be used. The stationary 
engine would be found more satisfactory where most work could be done from one 
centre. This should be cleaned whilst still warm, and when not in ukc should 
be protected from the weather by a suitable covering. 


GANOWIE BELT (Average annual rainfall, 20.04in.). 

August 6th.—Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Fallowing. —Mr. E. T. Daly read a paper on this subject. He strongly ad 
vised commencing ploughing with the implements in first-class order and the team 
in good heart. In this district the land should be ploughed to not less than 4in. 
or more than 6in. deep, across the previous year’s ploughing, eB|>ecially where 
a ‘‘V” shaped cultivator was used. The fallowing should be completed by the 
end of August, and liarrowing should be immediately commenced. Weeds sliouhl 
be kept in check by sheep until the land was cultivated. It was unwise to culti¬ 
vate the land dry; working after rain being much preferable. The writer 
strongly deprecated the practice of working the . team from daylight until dark, 
but preferred to commence at 8 o’clock and work until sundown; giving th<^ 
animals one and a quarter hours for dinner. Messrs. Dempsey, Carter, and Kirk 
agreed, the lastnamed gentleman strongly advising a small blacksmith ’s shop on 
the farm. Mr. A. Noll thought it better to fallow to a depth of from 3in. to 
4in., according to the season. Land worked to this depth had, in his experience, 
returned the best crops. 


LAURA (Average annua) rainfall, 18‘22in.). 

.July 3rd.—Present 20 memlx’rs and two visitors. 

Deep ani> Shallow Cultivation. —^Mr. E. G. Blesing contributed a lengthy paper 
on this subject. He said—“This is a subject upon wliich there always has boon a great 
difierenoe of opinion, some maintaining that ploughing to a depth of 3in. will produce 
a crop as good as Sin. or more. Of course, the depth of cultivation depends a great 
deal upon the nature of the land. For instance, in some localities where there is only 
a few inches of soil on limestone gravel, or where there is a shallow soil on a heavy 
clay bottom, it would be very unwise to bring the subsoil to the top. But these con¬ 
ditions are very rarely met with in our district. In fact, more than 90 per cent, of our 
wheat land could be cultivated to a depth of 6in. or more, which, in ray opinion, 
would result in an increased yield of several bushels to the acre. One of the objections 
to deep cultivation is that it requires a lot more horsepower; but that would only apply 
to the first ploughing, as after the land is once deeply rooted up it will require very little 
more strength on subsequent ploughing. There is a special advantage in breaking up 
new or virgin soil deeply in the fact that the ground can be ploughed almost at any time 
of the year afterwards with very much less wear of ploughshares than if the land had 
been broken up shallow. Personal observation and practice during the last 50 years 
have convinced me that deep and thorough cultivation pays every time. In the Marrabel 
district, where I farmed for 18 years, two of the largest farmers always worked four horses 
in a double-furrow plough whilst all the others only used three, with the result that the 
former averaged from 2bush. to dbush. more than the latter. It will be objected that 
in a drier district like Laura deep cultivation would be courting failure. Some time ago 
the Agricultural Department ooramenoed experiments with the Campbell system of 
so-caBM diy farming at Hammond. The plot which was ploughed 4in. deep has 
for jBveral years yidded about 2bush. less than the plot ploughed 6in. deep. I 
have seen i^- Baroota, in a dry season, a paddock where a number of rabbit 
burrows had been deeply dug and refilled the crop simply put in with the 
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cultivator with the result that the crop was scarcely worth reaping except where the rabbit 
burrows had been filled in, and there the wheat matured well. 1 have also experimented 
at Bangor with sorghum in a dry summer. The soil was dug to a depth of lOin., and 
where this was done the sorghum maintained itself splendidly, while on ground ploughed 
only 4in, or 5in. it almost perished.** In the discussion that followed Mr, R. Lines said 
he had not secured the b^t results from deep ploughing. Mr. R. Cleggett said good 
results had not followed deep ploughing of black ground. He had had over 36 years* 
experience and was not favorably disposed to deep ploughing. The character of the 
seasons had also to be taken into consideration. Mr. F. De Silver said that while ap¬ 
proving of the principle of ploughing deep when breaking up new land he did not favor it 
as a general practice. If fallowed it should be done early in the season. It was not 
advisable to stir up the black soil too much as it would break the subsoil. In his opinion 
deep ploughing once in five or six years was sufficient. 


MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall. 15*81in.). 

August 3rd.—Present: nine members and three visitors. 

Farm Impi.bments, Eto. —A lengthy paper dealing with different imi)lemont8 and 
machines used on the farm was read by Mr. Phillips. He referred to the necessity for 
exercising care and judgment when purchasing, and to the advantages of different styles 
of ploughs, harrows, cultivators, &c. The ribbed roller was mentioned as an excellent 
method of breaking down patches that were inclined to be lumpy. This did not set the 
ground as was the case with the smooth roller, but the ribs loosened the surface slightly. 
The rolling should be done early in the autumn, before seeding. A drill of about 16 hoes 
was most satisfactory. A lengthy discussion followed. Mr. Thomas advised ploughing 
in stubble in preference to burning, with which opinion members agreed. 

NAHRIUY (Average annual rainfall, 16*79in.) 

Present : six meml)ers. 

Pickling Wheat. —In introducing a discussion on this subject Mr. Satchell said that 
unpick led wheat came up more ciuicicly and thickly than grain that had been pickled. 
In years like the prosent he advised sowing unpickled grain, taking the chance of the 
development of smut, as pickled seed was more likely to malt. Mr. E. Smart favored 
pickling the seed, as ifi the absenc/e of this pRu^iution there was a liability of the returns 
bt'iiig very considerably reduced the development of smut. 

Potato-Growing. —^The Hon. &)cretary (Mr. J. Barley) said he bad grown potatoes 
in this district for 30 years, and only on two or threw occasions was the result iinsatis 
factory. He favored tlw Pink Eye variety, and advised planting between the middle 
and the end, of July. He would not advise members to plant extensively, but the tnmble 
of putting in a few for use on the homestead would be well repaid. Early Rose or Purple 
Eye had also yielded well in this district. 

NORTH BOO BORO WIE (Average annual rainfall, 16vl5in.). 

August 6th.—Present; 14 members and 11 visitors. 

Brerding Lambs for Export. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. E. Hanna- 
ford. He said—“ The first thing to consider is the ewe.s that are most suited for the 
purpose and locality. We are quite safe in disposing of all pure-breds. Merinos are 
not good enough mothers, their milk yield being insufficient for the purpose ; and it is 
impossible to buy pure-bred ewes of any English strain at a price that would warrant 
one doing so, so we must turn our attention to crossbreds. As far as I am aware, no one 
in this locality has tried any of the different crosses, and we are, therefore, somewhat 
in the dark and must be guided by experiences of other places. We are justified in passing 
all the Down crosses, as they are not sufficiently heavy cutters and do not make as large 
roomy carcasses as some of the others. We might, with safety, confine our attention to 
the Linooln-Merino and Leicester-Merino crosses. Both make very useful ewes with 
large frames, and carry a profitable fleece, aro good doers, and capital mothers. Of 
those the Border Leicester-Merino crossbred ewe will, perhaps, come nearest to '^ur require¬ 
ments. If possible, two and a half year old ewes off shears, as uniforn as possible 
in shape and size, with a long straight back and well sprung ribs should bo 
purchased. The ram should be pure bred and the best we can afford. The Shrop¬ 
shire or South Down will best meet our requirements. Early prime lambs catch 
the fancy prices, therefore, they should be ready by the end of July. When 
the rams have been taken out the ewes should be kept on good nourishing food 
and receive groenfe€»d octjasionally to keep them healthy. A month before lambing 
they should be erutched, care being taken to handle them quietly. When from four to 
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nix weeks old the lambs should be marked, and all dry ewes should be taken out to give 
the ewes with lambs more room. From this time until they are marketed the lambs 
must be pushed along as rapidly as possible. The breeding ewes should not become too 
fat; they should, therefore, be placed with the dry owes and kept in good store con¬ 
dition for the rest of the season. On no accoimt should any of these lambs be kept for 
breeding purposes.” 


NORTH BUNBALEER. 

August 5th.—Present: 17 members and eight visitors. 

Ancient and Modern Farming.—A lengthy pajier under this heading was contributed 
by Mr. Pollard, who dealt with the development of agricultural practice from the early 
days of farming. The effects which had followed the invention of the stripper and the 
general adoption of application of superpho8])hate8 to wheat lands were mentioned. 

Shoeing Horses. —^Mr. Burgess read a short paper. He advised members to refrain from 
putting hot shoes on the hoofs of their horses, and strongly deprecated the practice of 
rasping down the feet. Members generally agreed. Mr. Neill thought that the y)ractico 
of leaving shoes on young horses for too long resulted in contraction of the heel. 

PORT BROUGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 14-44in.). 

July 3lst.—I^^sent: 10 members and one visitor. 

Wheat Growing. —Mr. Bolling initiated a discussion on tliis subject. He advocated 
cropping every third year. Fallowing should Ik? done to a depth of from 2in. to 3in., and 
be commenced early generally, but in very sandy land it paid to leave it until August or 
September, so that spring cultivating would not be necessary ; consequently there 
would bci less drift. Grass land should bo ploughed after the first autumn rains, and 
strips left along the fences to prevent drift. Ho would skim plough first, then skim again 
in May, and work again finally before the drill. He used one bag of supt^r. to every two 
acres, and preferrt'd shallow seeding. In the discussion that followed Mr. A. J. Fkdcher 
said that a little drift over the flats was very beneficial. Mr. Hill thought that 001 bs. 
of super, per acre sufficient, wliile Mr. J. H. Fletcher (Hon. Secretary) recommended 
using lOOlbs. Mr. T. E. Pattingale would use the cultivator more and the plough loss, 
and thus discourage the drift. 

PORT GERMEIN (Average annual rainfall, 12-8410.) 

July 18th.—Present: nine momliers. 

Soil Analysis. —Mr. Hackot contributed a x>aper in which he dealt with the chemical 
constitution of soils. He referred to the researches and discoveries of Sir. H. Davy, 
and the important bearing these had had on soil chemistry. Many interesting chemical 
facts were given. A number of members took part in the discussion on the subject. 

Mr. Pearce exhibited a model dog-proof fence. Members evinced much interest in this. 

PORT PIRIE (Average annual rainfall, 13-21in.) 

July 4th.—Present: nine momb(,?rs and one visitor. 

Waste on the Farm. —Mr. Hawkins delivered an address on this subject. He 
referred at length to the waste of cocky chaff and straw, which would have proved very 
valuable fodder for stock during the periods of shortage, such as had just been experienced. 
He strongly deprecated the practice of keeping old and useless stock on the place, as the 
feed they consumed could be utiUsod to much better advantage if it were given to better 
animals. Fowls which had access to the hay stack caused a considerable amount of 
waste ; poultry to be kept profitably should be housed and thoroughly cared for. Weeds 
should be dealt with in the early stages of growth. Mr. Munday endorsed the remarks 
of the speaker. At one time he had secured considerable profit from poultry, but owing 
to the trouble caused by foxes he had relinquished poultry-keeping altogether. Mr. 
Eagle advised careful attention to the stack of hay, and Messrs. F. Johns, J. Krieg, 
Kirchner, and the Chairman (Mr. B. L. McEwin) also took part in the discussion. 

WHYTE-YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91in.). 

July 21st.—Present: seven members. 

The Cost op Producing Wheat. —Mr. S. F. W. Robinson contributed a paper 
in which he set down the various expenses incurred in connection with the 
production of wheat. He pointed out that the relative cost per bushel in a 
SOJjfUsh. crop was much lower than that of a lObush. crop on the same land. 
The expens^lfi to be allowed were:—Ploughing, 5s. per acre,* harrowing twice, 
Is, fid. per acre; cultivating, 2s. per acre; harrowing, 9d. per acre; cultivat- 
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ing after harvest, 2s. per acre; drilling, 2s. 6d. per acre; harrowing, 9d.; 
seed, 48.; manure, 2s. Od.; rolling or harrowing after crop was up (preferably 
the former), Cd.; harvesting or binding, .‘Is.; bags, sewing twine or binder 
twine, say, for 1.5bu8h. crop 3s. 6d.; cartage for a distance of, say, from five to 
six miles, 2s.; which would bring the cost ui) to, approximately, 30s. per acre. 
This meant that a return of practically lObush. per acre was necessary to 
cover expenses. In addition to those enumerated, there were the matters of 
rent, rates, and taxes to be taken into consideration. The consensus of 
opinion of members w'as that the writer of the paper had, if anything, under¬ 
estimated the cost of production. 


YONGALA VALE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

August .‘Ird.—Present: 19 members and two visitors. 

Stook-Raisino. —Under the title of “ Are Farmers Making the Best of Their Oppor¬ 
tunities,’’ Mr. A. Jamieson read a paper, in which ho raised the ((uestion as to whether 
farmers could not more profitably occupy their holdings by giving more attention to 
stock-raising, ^’oo frequently, he said, the class of stock to lx; seen on farms was not 
the most suitable, and often quite useless animals were kept. He also made a strong 
plea for more intense cultivation. A lengthy discussion followed. Members agreed 
that in the near future, as population increased, it would become necessary to produce 
more from the land than was secured at present. 


BELALIE NORTH, Air.iust 8tb.—(’o operation amonost Farmers. —A discussion on 
this subject was itiitiatcd by Mr, Bladdoii. VariojLs memhers exj)res.ved their views on 
the matter. [This subject will be dealt with at the ('or\gress of the Agricultural Bureau 
in Sept/cmiler. The nqjort of this gathering should be read for any further information 
desired.—E d ] 

GEORGETOWN, August 8th.—The programme took the nature of a question 
oveuiug. In reply to inquiries Mr. J. C. Myatt recommended sotting eggs be¬ 
tween the nionths of August and October, and in some cases November. The 
best all-round fowl for sitting, ho thought, was the Buff Orpington, and .White 
Leghorn hens that became broody should bo destroyed. Members generally 
agreed that the best depth to cultivate soil in dry seasons was between one and 
two inches. 

MOUNT BRYAN EAST, August 1st.— Sheep. —The matter of the most suit¬ 
able sheep for this district was discussed at some length. Some of the members 
reported that they had secured good results from crossbreds, but the majority 
favored the Merino. The seasons were uncertain in this district, therefore it was 
unwise to ilepend on fattening crossbred lambs. 

MUNDOORA, iTuly 25th.— Fallowing. —^A paper on this subject was read by 
Mr. C. H. Button, in which the iiractico of early summer fallowing in most soils 
was recommended. An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

WHYTE-YARCOWIE, August .3rd.— Co-Opekation. —Pajiers on this subject were 
lead by Messrs. G. McGregor and F. H. Lock. Members discussed the matter at length. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BALAKLAVA (Average annual rainfall, 16.03in.) 

August 8th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Cleaning and Marketing Wheat. —In an address dealing with the question of 
improving the market sample of South Australian wheat, Mr. B. 8. Goldney 
said the farmer received no encouragement to clean his grain. He grew 
a variety of wheats, which were mixed when sent to the merchant for 
shipment, yet certain wheats were possessed of much better milling qualities 
than others, and merchants had said that they would be prepared to give 
better prices for the better qualities. Unfortunately, those wheats which 
were the best milling were not the heaviest yielders, whilst the poorer 
varieties yielded more abundantly, and the farmer preferred to grow the wheat 
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which gave him the best price per acre. Recently, in London, the system of 
bulk handling was condemned in preference to receiving the wheat in bags. 
The elevator system would be a very costly affair, and could only be estab- 
lished in a few centres, where wheat would have to go before being sent to 
England. That would mean more carting or shipping, and, therefore, in¬ 
creased cost. The time had not arrived in South Australia for the inaugura¬ 
tion of the system. The high standard of Australian wheat, however, should 
be maintained by farmers taking greater cnre in cleaning their wheat. 
Though that would mean a little more work, it would repay in the main¬ 
tenance of the reputation which theif wheat had in the markets of the old 
world. Mr. Tuck thought they had not paid sufficient attention to cleaning 
their wheat. He favored bulk handling, although he did not think the time 
had arrived for the introduction of the system. Inquiries should be made 
concerning it. Mr. Gleeson agreed that the time was not ripe for the intro¬ 
duction of the bulk handling of wheat. However, bridges for weighing their 
wheat should be provided. Mr. TTppill thought the Government should try 
the elevator system on a small scale by erecting elevators at Port Adelaide. 
Mr. Spillane thought if they graded their wheat better they would secure a 
better price for it. The chairman (Mr. H. L. Twartz) mentioned that the 
trouble of mallee leaves found in wheat reaped off land on which the mallee 
had sprung up could be overcome by allowing the wheat to lie for a few 
days, until the leaves were dry, when they could be cleaned out with the 
chaff. 


FREELING (Average annual rainfall, 17*86in.). 

August 12th.—^l^resentr.** 11 members and one visitor. 

Red Rust. —^Mr. E.'^Roberts read a paper, in which he descril>ed the life history of this 
parasitic plant. He explained’that the familiar red patches on the flag of wheat consisted 
of thousands of spores on stalks rising from the surface of the leaf. These, when ri|)e, 
were scattered by the wind, and on coming in contact with the plant, under favorable 
conditions of moisture and temperature, germinated and emitted long tubes, which, on 
reaching the breathing spores of the plant, developed vegetative organs. These pro¬ 
duced new 8T|X)res. When the straw began to whiten, the affected spots became somewhat 
black in color, and below the stem of the leaf was found a black powder consisting of 
spores of a different shape and color, which remained in the straw and germinated on 
the return of warm weather. They produced smaller spores which were distributed to 
a host plant, which in Europe was an ornamental shrub known as the Barljerry plant . 
A further generation of spores was produced, which gave rise to the red rust on wheat. 

JULIA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

July 11th.—Present: nine members and four visitors. 

Hay Gbowtng. —^Dealing with this subject in a paper, Mr. J. Hunstan said :—“ When 
sowing a crop for hay give a liberal seeding, say, libush., to almost 2buBh. in the case of 
Le Huguenot, which will not be so coarse when sown thickly. Put on IJcwts. to 2cwts. 
of super. Marshall’s No. 3, King’s White, Dart’s Imperial, Bluey, and Le Huguenot 
are suitable bay wheats, and Algerian is one of the best oats for this district. I^e Huguenot 
must be chaffed ; the same applies, to a certain extent, to King’s White. The difficulty 
in regard to this is the beard. I think it a good thing to cut this variety before the beard 
dries up. This gets rather hard and prickly if left too long before cutting, and Le Huguenot 
on the other hand, has in my experience a tendency to cause animals, especially old 
horses, to scour, if cut too green. I should leave it until the grain was almost full and the 
flag beginning to dry before cutting. King’s and Algerian oats make a good hay mixture, 
and they out a good chaff also. Le Huguenot and Algerian oats, either grown together 
or separately, and mixed at the cutter, are also good. I should cut oats when the grain 
is quite full and turning yellow, as the straw then contains a good percentage of sap, and 
the grain would be almost, if not quite, matured when the hay was dry and ready to stack. 
It should then"’cut a nice chaff if mixed with green wheaten hay. Dart’s Imperial is a 
good variety for hay. It grows tall, with a very green straw right to the ground, and is 
very sweet if out and cured properly. Marshall’s No. 3 is a good hay variety also. The 
straw is not quite so green as Dart’s Imperial, but it is very sweet, and relished by the 
stock. MarshaU’s, Dart’s, and Bluey are suitable to feed long to horses, but even these 
varieties should be chaffed for aged horses or those whose t^th need the services of a 
dentist. Federation is not considered a very good hay wheat, and» in my experience, I 
pK^r the othcar mentioned varieties. In regard to string and stacking* i| tno sheaves 
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are thrown together anyhow in this windy district a lot of them are blown over, and if 
we should have showery or dewy weather all sheaves lying down become musty and 
discolored in the centre. I have seen a lot of hay near Adelaide stooked with the sheaves 
fiat on the ground, and built up like a pyramid. I have tried the same style here and 
find it to be a failure, as the bottom sheaves were almost in every instance musty and 
mouldy ; this would be poor stuff on which to feed horses. Therefore, I prefer stocking 
hay upright in stooks of, say, 12 or 15 sheaves. It should Ikj ready to stack in from 10 
to 14 days; wet weather, of course, excepted. Put plenty of straw on a wood or stone 
foundation under the stacks, which will keep the bottom sweet. Do not build stacks 
too wide, as a wide stack is inclined to get a hollow back, and the outer sheaves dip inwards. 
It would pay the larger farmers to build iron sheds for their hay, but the small landholder 
had perhai)s better thatch his stacks properly, as the outlay in shed building would be 
considerable. Nevertheless, an expensive shed is preferable to wasting good hay year 
after year in a country like this, where hay is so valuable.” 

MALLALA (Average annual rainfall, 1C 88in.) 

August 3rd.—Present: 15 members. 

Preparation op Soil por Seedinq. —A jiaper dealing with this subject was road by 
Mr. W. Curnow. He stated that fallowing should Ix) commence^d as soon as possible after 
seeding to secure the advantage of the winter rains. '^I'he ground .should be ploughed 
about 4in. or 4Jin. deep, but where a farmer wa.s working the same land for a number of 
years he advised a variation in the depth of working. The ground should be well ploughed 
to a depth of about oin. the first year, thus enabling the rootvs to get down to moisture 
and turning \indor surface rubbish. The following season the land should be ploughed 
to a depth of about 4in. to 4Jin., and for the third fallowing the cultivator should 1x5 used, 
working at about 3Jin. to 4in. deep. The next season it should Ixi ploughed deep again. 
Thus the land would receive one deep ploughing every six years. Generally fallowing 
should finished by the end of August to prese rve as much of the winters moisture 
as possible, bt^sidos giving the weeds a chance to grow, they could then be more effectively 
destroyed during the summer months than at the following seeding time. Sandy soil 
could be fallow'od later than August, as the conservation of moisture was not so important, 
and the sand wa.s not so likely to drift as if ploughed early and beaten down smooth by 
the wint(?r rains. After ploughing, harrowing should lx‘ proceeded with to break down 
any rough clods and pack the land together to ensure moisture being retained and to cover 
any seeds that had not germinated Ixifore the fallowing. This should 1x5 done cither a 
few days after ploughing or if left for a few* weeks, after a rain, as any rough clods would 
need softening again. All fallow should be cultivated at least once before harvest, and 
harrowed down again soon after rain. He did not hold with working the land while it 
was in a dry powdery state if it could be avoided. This allowed what little moisture 
there was to esca|.xj, and tended to encourage the development of takeall. The harrows 
should follow each cultivating, as the soil would then hold the moisture much better, 
and it also albjwed a more uniform depth of working than would be the case if the wheels 
occasionally ran in the hollows and sometimes on the ridges left by the previous culti¬ 
vating. Most fallow needed cultivating between harvest and seed time, but if the ground 
were clean this would not be necessary, as the harrows had an equally good effect in the 
direction of conserving moisture, except in very stiff land wliich might run together and 
set. Seeding should generally Ix) commenced either in April or May, according to the 
season, but it was better to wait for a fair rain (unless the season was an exceptionally 
late one), thus {Kissibly destroying another lot of weeds and giving the seed a b<ittor 
chance to germinate satisfactorily. For working the soil at this time of the year, he said, 
the chisel tine harrows would be found most suitable ; but where it was necessary to 
cultivate it should bo done as shallow as possible, the maximum depth being about 2in. 
The 8t>ed should then be sown down on the firm bed. A few days after drilling it would 
bt5 advisable to harrow the ground (crossways for prefoi'ence), as this would kill more weeds, 
but where it was clean, and the seed was deeply sown, this might be omitted. Soil of a 
light chocolate natui^e should bo worked with disc implements—thefe j)ackc d the land 
closer, thereby retaining moisture. In red clay land it.was not wise to use disc implements, 
as land of this nature, being naturally closely packed, was mort5 likely to set hai*d after 
a heavy rain. Mr. Nairn believed in cropping every second year, as the writer of the 
paper advocated^ He favort^d the idea of cultivating shallow before the drill, and would 
plough to a depth of 3in. only. Mr. Arnold agreed with the paper on most points, but 
did not approve of deep ploughing. Cultivated fallow had sometimes paid l>©»t. Mr. 
K. Oliver agreed with Mr. Curnow’s remarks. Mr. Lindsay thought fallowing should 
be worked more with scarifier harrows in preference to the cultivator. 
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NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15‘90m,). 

August 6th.—Present: 10 members and five visitors. 

Fallowing with the Cultivator. —Mr. F. J*. Sutton read a paper, from which the 
following is taken :—“ Fallowing by means of the cultivator, in my opinion, in this district 
is just that which is required. The cultivator will break and pulverise the land quickly to 
enable the first rains to soak into the soil to start the weeds early, and very often will more 
than oompf^nsate for the early working by the feed produced. Taking the case of a 
cultivator and plough working side by side, the plough is working to the depth of 4in., and 
is turning two-thirds of the grass, straw, wood seeds, small stones, &c., into the bottom 
of its furrow. With the rainfall of this district this rubbish will not rot within a reasonahlo 
time, and while this is lying there it is impossible to conserve the moisture. It must be 
brought to the top and its place given to the fine soil. Experience teaches that the earlier 
we got our fallowing done the better. When the cultivator is used, the first working is 
done very quickly, stirring well the top of the land, thus gaining the benefit of the first 
rains. The more frequently the land is gone over the greater the amount of moisture 
conserved. The soil is worked to a very fine tilth from the commencement, and needs 
no harrowing to break the clods and level the work after, as is the cas6 after ploughing. 
The cultivator has an advantage over the plough owing to the pointed shape of its share. 
It finds its way in among the stumps and stones, where the plough share will not pemetrate. 
Nature has put the best wheat-growdng soils on top, and it is possible to make the land 
even more productive with only a very moderate rainfall by working the land to a much 
finer and more compact seed Ix^d. Tt is here that the cultivated fallow will have the 
desired effect. Mr. R. P. Uppill said it was es.«ential that riiblnsh, w'ceds, horse manure, 
etc., should be ploughed in to provide humus. In a wet season the growt;h of wet^ds 
would prove too great for the cultivator to cojie with. It was also necessary to plough 
up the soil to allow light, air, and heat to sweeten it. He considered the plough the Ixist 
implement to use for fallowing under present conditions. Mr. A. F. Herbert believed it 
to be a good idea to run the cultivator over all the land to bo fallowed, and so got an early 
germination of woods ; then plough to the usual depth. Mr. Sleep considorcfi that the 
rainfall was not high enough to rot much of the rubbish ploughed in. For light land ho 
thought the cultivator would do as well, if not better, than the plough, besides benng 
quicker. Mr. Smith said the work was not done so quickly as one would think, as it was 
necessary to lot the cultivator into the ground, and this required more horse strength. 
Through fallowing with the plough in the present dry stjasons the grass seeds became 
buried too deeply, and dirty fallow resulted. He agreed with the paper in regard to the 
superiority of the cultivator shares over the plough shares for working among stones, &c., 
and also in respect to the cultivator fallow allowing the early rains to enter the soil. Mr. 
G. Underwood preferred to use a skim plough with which ho could plough 13 acrcvS a day 
to a depth of 2in. or Sin. When harrow'ed this made a splendid job ooinf)arcd with the 
cultivator fallow. Mr. J. H. Nicholls believed in deep ploughing when tht) rainfall was 
good, but at present if this were practised the seed was buried too deeply. The depth 
of ploughing should depend entirely on circumstances. In his reply Mr. Sutton reminded 
members that he did not advocate cultivator fallow in seasons of good rainfall. Under 
present conditions cultivator fallow meant early feed and ensured clean fallow. No 
doubt the work done by a skim plough looked botttjr at first, but after being worked again 
by the cultivator it would look much worse, as the rubbish ploughed in just below the 
surface would be brought up again. Replying to a question as to how he proposed to 
work the land the next time he cropped it, Mr. Sutton said he favored using a twin plough, 
ploughing a little deejxjr than the previous year. 

NORTHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, lOin,). 

July 27th.—Present: 12 members, 

Poultry* ON the Farm. —Mr. J. Eisele read a paper on this subject. He advised the 
purchase of two distinct strains for breeding, the males of the one being mated to the 
hens of the other, and the progeny being kept separate. At the commencement about 
six breeding pens should be erected facing the north. A cheap roosting-house for 
the laying flock could be made 60ft. long, 12ft. wide, 6ft. high at back, and 7ft. 
Bin. at the front. A 6in. air space should be left between the back and the roof, and 3ft. 
sheets of plain galvanized iron should be placed sideways along the front. This 
structure would accommodate between 200 and 300 pullets. After chicks were 40 hours 
old they should have a mixture of 61 bs. cracked wheat, 31 bs. cracked peas, ^Ib. each of 
hem^, caxiAifi And millet seed and 2ozs. linseed kept before them. Fresh milk should be 
provided for drink. After they were a month old a mash of scalded crushed oats, bran, 
and grepnfeed^ with pollard added to make a crumbly mass, should be given in the 
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mornings : to this 5 per cent, of tlio bulk of meat meal should be added twice or three 
times per week. Cracked grain should be available to them until they were four months 
of age. The birds selected for brooding should receive hulled oats ; laying pullets should 
have mash consisting of chaffed grccnfeed, two parts bran, three parts pollard, and Jibs, 
of meat meal twice or throe times weekly to ea<?h 100 hens. The mid-day meal should 
consist of chaffed green feed, and for the evening wheat and oats and occasionally a few 
peas. Infertile eggs should be marketed; and he strongly advocated the system of 
selling by weight. An interesting discussion followed, and the writer was highly compli¬ 
mented on his paper. 


NORTHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 19iu.). 

August 4th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

HaycUTTINO. —In dealing with this subject in a paper, the chairman (Mr. J. 
Dali) expressed the opinion that the greater part of the hay in this district was 
not a good marketable sample, as it was left standing too long. He advised 
cutting just after the bloom had fallen, and up to the time the grain was setting. 
The practice of making large, round stocks was not to be recommended, as the 
hay was likely to sweat, and therefore discolor, l^ong stocks to the width of four 
sheaves would be found more satisfactory. The liay should not be stocked until 
it had remained two days in the sheaves. Carting should be commenced a fort¬ 
night after stooking, but this should not be attempted if the weather were very 
hot. When commencing stacking a calculation should be made of the quantity 
of hay and the size of the stack based on this. A foundation of straw, wood, or 
any substance of similar nature that might be available should be used to prexent 
waste of the hay. In building, the centre should be kept well up, and this was 
best done by commencing in the middle and building out to the walls as each layer 
was put on. The width of the stack should bo increased as it became higher, and 
before roofing was commenced the centre should be raised considerably. If the 
covering were of iron it would be found to last for a number of years and a good 
deal of trouble would bo avoided. Square ended stacks w’ere more easily and 
cheaply covered. Every caution should be taken against fire, and a good plan 
was to plough a break of a few yards round each stack. In cutting chaff ho 

made a practice of putting the butt end of the sheaf in first, and he claimed that 

this fed the machine more regularly than was the case when the heads were fed 

first. Mr. E. W. Kelley agreed that if the hay vrere cut in a greener state 

generally a better sainjde w’ould be obtained. He preferred the round stook of 
from 50 to 60 sheaves which was more easily built and involved less waste than 
the long stook. Properly constructed sheds were the best means of protecting 
tlie hay from the weather. Messrs. Eastwood and Wright preferred long stooks, 
whilst Mr. Eisele advised building round stooks. 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

May 1st.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

The Hay and Chafe Act. —Mr. H. H. Davie read a paper. He said:—‘‘Dur¬ 
ing the year 1930 an Act was passed to prevent the mixing of hay and straw, 
and the sale of same as hay chaff, and fixing the weight of a bag of chaff at 
401bs. The trade got over this Act, as far as the weight of the bag was 
concerned, by almost at once unanimously adopting 561bs. as a bag. This 
was taken up by almost every merchant and dealer, and the 401b. bag, which 
had been used in the Adelaide trade for 40 years, and which, as I will try 
to show, cost the consumers thousands of pounds, has gone for ever. Then 
the same complaint as had been made about tho 401b. bag arose with regard 
to the 561b. bag, namely, that some of the cutters cut the price of chaff 
below value, and got their profits by selling 351b. bag for 401bs., and SOlbs. 
for 561bs. Whether this is a fact or not, it is not for me to say; but if it is, 
the matter would soon right itself between buyer and seller. No sane man 
would buy a bag of chaff, even if it were a penny per bag less, if he found 
he was only getting 351bs. or 401bs., instead of 401bs, or 661bs., as the case 
may be. The same thing applies to mixed chaff. Surely no man would give^ 
say, £3 per ton for chaff containing, say, two-parts hay and one-part straw, if 
he could get prime all-hay chaff for. that price. If he could get the line 
for 10s. per ton under prime chaff, and it suited his purpose, why should an 
Act bo passed preventing anyone producing a fodder which is highly valuable 
for feeding all store stock, and in times of drought in the past has been tne 
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salvation of our States? So sweeping and strict is this Act, that not only has 
it altogether done away with a second quality of chaff, but prevented several 
merchants handling straw for the purpose of pressing, for horse bedding, 
packing, &c., as the Act will not allow anyone to have straw on premises 
or in a shed or building that is used for chaff. To deal in pressed straw 
now, one must have a separate plant and shed, representing a cost of at least 
£500, including press and engine to drive same. The result is that the 
Adelaide trade last year had to import about £3,000 worth of straw from Vic¬ 
toria. Before the Act was passed hundreds of tons of straw were cut with 
the binder, and stacked, with the hope of a market should the season be dry, 
and as soon as the season was assured it would be sold for pressing. As soon 
as this Act became law, no matter how scarce and dear hay might be, farmers, 
speculators, and dealers went right off it, and farmers burnt it or fed it in 
the paddock by running stock over it. Let me sound a note of warning 
here. Notwithstanding the Act, farmers should still cut stacks of straw, 
cover them well, and fence them in, for be well assured, by one who has had 
50 years' experience in the fodder business, there will come a time again when 
they will be required, and they will return a good profit. Let chaff go up 
to £7 or £8 per ton, as it has before, and there will soon be a petition 
asking for the Act to be set aside, for a time, at anyrate. Now, to return 
to the standard bags. The 401b. bag means 50 to the ton, 18 bags more than 
are necessary if 701b. bags are used, and 24 if chaff were sold by the ton or 
cwt., as in all other States. Eighteen bags, at 5s. per dozen, is equal to 
an expenditure of 7s. 6d. per ton; 24 at the same price, 10s. per ton. 
Then it takes an extra man to handle the 56 bags. In fact, the extra handling 
all round should be put down at least Is. 6d. per ton. Then there is the 
loss in weight. The Act is so stringent that we have to put into the bags 
SS^lbs., to allow for waste and shrinkage—^that is, we lose 11b. on every bag. 
This is not a big item to a consumer, using, say, a quarter of a ton a week, 
but a very big item to the hay merchant, who is putting out, as our firm are 
doing, 25 tons to 30 tons every day. It works out at a yearly value of 
£483 158. There is also the cost of extra bags and handling, weighing, and 
storing, which can safely be put down at Is. 6d. per ton. Now, I think enough 
has been said to prove that up to the present the Acts passed do not meet 
the requirements of the trade—to put it in a nutshell the present system 
increases the price to the consumer and gives the cutters and dealers a lot 
of trouble. Now, to get over the difficulty, I suggest an Act repealing the 
others, and sotting out that all chaff be sold by weight at per ton of 2,2401bB., 
and at per cwt. or part of cwt. This would do away with the bag weight 
altogether. Instead of 40 bags for a ton, 26 bags would hold that quantity; 
that would save 14 bags, at about 6s. per ton. Every bag would be weighed 
out as the customer bought it; he would pay for the number of lbs. he got, 
or in case of ton or half-ton lots, it would be passed over a weighbridge, and 
the weigh bill obtained for it. All chaff should be sold ^bags as chaff,' or 
‘bags included.' They would then be the property of the buyer or con¬ 
sumer, and it would be to his interest to cdre for them, and not allow them 
to be destroyed, as is the case too often under the present system. The 
above is the system adopted in all the other States, and it works remarkably 
well; to my mind there could be nothing fairer for all concerned. When in 
Melbourne last year, I called on several of the large firms, and made in¬ 
quiries as to how their system worked. ^hey were all unanimous in the 
opinion that it was far before our system, and declared that a 561b. bag 
would mean an extra cost to the consumer of at least 5s. per ton. One 
firm stated that it would increase the cost on their output for bags alone to 
at least a thousand a year." The Chief Inspector of Chaff (Mr. Geo. Quinn), 
to whom this paper was referred for comment, states;—The writer of this 
paper doubtless is an experienced chaffdealer, but is hopelessly astray in his 
knowledge of the provisions of the legislation dealing with hay and chaff, and 
the conclusions he arrives at in relation to the operation of the same. For 
instance; there is nothing in the law to prevent any registered cutter cutting 
hay inlf) chaff and straw into chaff on the same premises, and providing they 
tfre sold separately, any person wishing to obtain them may do so, and mix 
them in such proportions as he chooses, to feed to his store stock. The Act 
does not prevent any cutter of chaff keeping straw and hay on the same 
premises, or in the same sheds, so that this statement generally does not 
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apply, and has no connection whatever with the importation of £3,000 worth 
of straw from Victoria. In respect to the contention that the stringency 
of the Act compels the seller to lose 11b. on each bag sold, owing to having 
to provide against shrinkage in weight, it may interest the writer to know 
that the weighing of hundreds of bags at chaffmills and stores, and the 
chemical analyses of samples taken, fail to bear out the statement excepting 
where water has been unduly added by the cutter. The statement that the 
loss of 11b. from each bag *is not a big item to the consumer,^ when put in 
plain terms, means that if the consumer be robbed of lib. of chaff per bag, 
or 401bs. in each ton, he will not notice, it; but to the merchant with a big 
output, by an elaborate calculation, it may mean a loss of £1,133 15s. per 
annum. This sounds appalling, but those who are behind the scenes know 
it is a conflagration, which in many instances is averted—like others—by the 
timely use of a water hose. Eegarding the details of the legislation the 
writer favors, he may be surprised to know he may now sell his chaff by the 
ton or portion thereof, oven if it be only one-eightieth of a ton, say, a 281b. 
bag—^a lady^8 bag of chaff,' as our Lyndoeh friends desire to see legalised— 
and he may send it out in buckets, or barrels, or tubs, and the law will not 
interfere. Further, he may sell chaff in 701b. bags, if he will take the 
trouble to mark them with a letter ‘L,' as his guarantee they are not 561b. or 
651b. bags. The contention that bags be sold as, or with, the chaff, seems to 
be generally favored by the trade, and doubtless will be given a trial in any 
future legislation, if the chaff cutters and dealers make their contention suf¬ 
ficiently convincing. As previously remarked, there is nothing in the present 
law to foster improvidence amongst farmers in respect to the matter of 
saving straw to supplement their hay supplies in seasons of scarcity of fodder; 
but the law does prohibit headed strawy binder twine, cockspurs, poppies, and 
such like being cut up and mixed with clean hay, and sold to consumers at 
full market rates. It also prohibits the addition of foreign matter, such as 
mice, and should be amended in such a way as to render any chaff cutter 
liabel to severe punishment who sends out chaff which naturally should con¬ 
tain 61bs. of water (moisture) in each 561b. bag—with 91bs. in each standard 
bag of that capacity."—Ed.] 

Busty Hay for Chaff. —^When cutting rust-affected hay for chaff members 
advised cutting it dry, instead of following the usual practice of damping. A 
considerable quantity of the rust would then blow away. 


KIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

July 13th.—Present: 14 members and five visitors. 

Producing a Clean Wheat Sample. —^Mr. J. Phillips read a paper. He said— 
‘ ‘ One of the first points a farmer must aim at is to get the land on which he 
intends to grow a wheat crop clean. He should look to the seed intended for 
sowing; this is even more important than the land question. Care should be 
talcen that there is no smut, barley, wild oats, charlock, wild cabbage, or white 
heads in it. The lastnamed interferes with the even running of the seed through 
the drill. One should avoid having grains of different varieties mixed, because 
this may prevent the farmer selling the crop as being true to kind 
for seed purposes. The next question is harvesting. There are 
various methods—combined harvester, stripper, and thrasher. Of the 
three I prefer the combined harvester. To work this machine satisfactorily the 
operator must be experienced. He must not lose sight of the necessity for pro¬ 
ducing clean wheat. When starting a harvester care should be used in noting 
the size of the grain. It does not follow that because the machine made a good 
sample while reaping one kind of wheat that it is set right to reap another 
variety, although growing in the same paddock. Let us compare the two wheats, 
King's Early and Federation, grown under the same conditions. Tlie first is a 
long, large, bold grain, while the latter is small, plump, and shotty. Although 
we nmy be able to reap both without altering the set of the machine, we are not 
treating one of them fairly. If the beaters are not set at a proper distance from 
the diamonds, the result cannot be good; if too far away the wheat is not 
thrashed when first entering the machine; if too close the grain is liable to be 
cracked. There is just a happy medium which can only be obtained by a few 
trial runs. A good plan is to take a stalk of the crop and adjust the beaters so 
that they clear the diamonds when the node of the straw is placed between them. 
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This node will vary in size in different varieties. After examining the damp 
weather, which cannot be altered much except as far as speed is concerned, we 
come to the sieves or screens. These need a good deal of attention to secure good 
results. As the wheat leaves the damp weather it comes on to a large screen, 
with holes about liin. x Jin. This first screen allows the wheat to pass through, 
but retains the unthrashed heads that may have got past the beaters in damp- 
weather. They are eventually taken back to be thrashed again. The wheat which 
falls through, comes on to another screen, which, if not properly adjusted, will 
spoil the sample. To keep out white heads this second screen should be open 
just wide enough to allow the particular variety of wheat to easily pass through 
and no more. At the same time it should be capable of stopping any white 
heads, Tvhich are gradually taken back to the thrasher again. Next we come to 
the revolving screen, through which the wheat passed just before entering the 
grain box. Its work is to remove the broken and cracked grain, also wild cabbage 
and wild oats. The only way to make it do this work satisfactorily is to keep it 
clean. A good plan is to fasten some sheepskin to a small piece of wood, running 
the whole length of the screen, attaching this inside of the lid of the iron covering 
which encases the revolving screen, app^^ing just enough weight to cause the wool 
to brush against the screen as it revolves, and thus prevent the small grain, &c., 
blocking the openings. When working the ordinary stripper, care should be used 
in setting the Waters, otherwise unthrashed heads, or cracked grains 
will be the result. In the first case there will be a lot of trouble where the ordi¬ 
nary winnower is used in cleaning. The question will arise why should a farmer 
go to all this trouble adjusting his machine during a busy time, when the first 
setting will do to get the whole crop off. Under present conditions I say do not 
do it. I don’t intend to say anything about the farmer who is making a special 
point of producing seed wheat; but to the wheatgrower what inducement is there 
for him to clean his grain when he can get just as good a price for his wheat 
with the screenings in. The question of retaining Ibo standard of South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat in the old world, rests two-thirds with the merchant and one-third 
with the farmers. Let the merchants educate their agents to buy well up to a 
clean sample. Anything not coming to that standard of cleanness should be 
paid for at a lower rate, even if from an old customer. I know it will cause 
a lot of bad feeling the first year, but inside of two years the trouble will have 
passed. If the merchant cares to pay the good farmer for his trouble of making 
a good sample it will not be long before the State regains its reputation of pro¬ 
ducing the best wheat in the world. The State itself and the farmer will benefit 
by getting better bran and pollard, and tiie miller by not having to expend money 
on extra cleaning machinery.’* In discussing the subject Mr. R. H. Cooper 
mentioned that in earlier times it was the practice in South Australia to put 
the grain through the winnower two or three times, in order to thoroughly clean 
it. The Hon. W. Hannaford, M.L.C, expreFsod the opinion that with the present 
day machinery the flour millers could more cheaply and more effectively clean the 
grain than the farmer. Mr. H. A. Davis emphasized the necessity for carefully 
adjusting the harvester and keeping the sieves clean. Mr. W. B. Davis thought 
it important to thoroughly clean out the harvester of one variety before it was 
put into another crop. 

SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.67in.). 

August 4th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

(Question Box. —A number of questions were dealt with. It was thought that 
the best crop for summer feed in a dry season was sorghum, which, with a fair 
rain, should yield a profitable return. Millet should be tried, but it was tmwise 
to crop land with wheat the year following the summer crop. In considering 
whether it was advisable to crop every third year and keep more stock, it was 
stated that the yield would no doubt be greater, and if the land left out were 
sown for feed the practice suggested would no doubt be payable. Oats, it was 
said did well for feed in this district. Fowls that showed a tendency to eat 
their eggs should be destroyed. Charcoal was a good preventive for diarrhcaa. 
^fn8 that were kept in a too fat condition would not lay well. It was thought 
advisable ip working red ground to cultivate to a greater depth than that to 
which the wheat was sown, but when Mack or sandy soil was being worked it 
need not be cultivated to a greater depth than it was seeded. 
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TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 16*36in.) 

August 4tb.—Present t 15 mombiirs and one visitor. 

Bairying.— Mr. P. C. Cooper contributed a paper. Suitable country for daii-ying 
ho said, should bo capable of growing an abundance of maize, sorghum, &c., or where 
irrigation could be carried on, lucerne, to ensure a supply of green feed all the year round, 
Tliis was essential to heavy milking and to keep the cows in good health. An ideal spot 
for growing maize and sorghum was where there was an overflow from a creek or river 
each year. This was much better than irrigation by means of either engines or windmill. 
In selecting cows there were several points to be considered—cbfferent localities suited 
different breeds. A good cow should have plenty of udder room. A nice square udder, 
with large milk veins ; thin neck and tail, and be straight along the back, wide between the 
eyes, and of good temper. Her milk should test over 4 per cent, of butter fat on an average 
milking and measure over 3galls. day for butter-making. If milk wore the objective, the 
deepest milkers, so long as they yielded milk U^sting over 3*2 per cent, were recommended. 
Ho favored the Holstein-Jersey cross—the Holstein being a heavy milker and the Jersey 
yielding milk very rich in butter fat. Another good cross was the Shorthorn-Ayrshire. 
Those calves were better for fattening for market than the Holstein-Jersey cross. Bulls 
for stud purposes should bo pure bred and from a heavy milking strain on both sides. 
The farmer should roar his own heifers. By so doing he was able to sell some of the 
older cows each year and still keep up the herd by selecting the best. He thought the 
Babcock milk tester was the surest way to ascertain the quality of the milk yield. The, 
Cow i<hed .—This should l)c paved with bricks and then given a thin wash of cement. 
It should have a drain at the rear of the bail and a cemented pit at the end of the shed 
for all refuse. The shod must be hosed out daily, and have a slight sprinkling of lime 
dusted over to ensure cleanliness. Milk would more quickly absorb an odour than any 
other liquid. At milking time the cows should bo quietly handled. An excited cow 
would not give her milk freely. Fast milkers were preferable ; care should be taken 
to strip the cows prope rly, as the last of the milk contained most of the cream. Separating, 
—The milk should Ixj kept as nearly as possible at the same temperature as when taken 
from the cow until it was separated, then the cream should bo cooled off. On no account 
should it be mixed with the staler cream while warm. The mixing should be done 
thoroughly. For churning the cream should be ripe and not above a temperature of 
62°. When it began to bix^ak into lumps about the size of large shot the buttermilk 
should bo drawn off and brine put in the churn, which should then be turned for another 
five minutes. The butter would then be ready to be put through the worker. The 
salt should be sifted and mixed as the butter was being worked and washed, ^oz. of salt 
being allowed for every pound of butter. The separator and dairy utensils should be 
scalded immediately after use ; a little soda also being used. The separator room and 
dairy should have cement floors. Separator MiU :.—Separator milk when cool, and with 
a small quantity of pollard mixed, constituted an excellent pig food. Calves, if fed on 
this would fatten much more quickly, and did not scour aKS they did on separator milk 
alone. Before feeding the froth should be skimmed off the top of the milk. It was 
always wise to have a milk fever outfit available, as when the grass was at its best heavy 
milkers coming in at that time were liable to develop milk fever about two or three days 
after calving. He had known a cow to be affected throe months after calving. In cases 
of dry bible the following simple remedy hacf been found effective :—Make up a drench 
of 32ozs. Epsom salts, about 1 pint treacle, and 1 pint of ordinary ale. Give it as soon 
as the animal showed symptoms ; smear its nose twice a day for a week or more with 
Stockholm tar, and feed well on sloppy bran. In drying off cows great care should bo 
exercised. The best way was to put the animals off once a day, then once every other 
day, and so on until the milk had completely gone. They should be allowed to have a 
rest before coming in again, and should be out at least six weeks or two months, they 
would then come on with renewed vigor. In discussing the paper Mr. Bawkins said 
it was not profitable to rear heifer calves, as a good cow could be purchased for about 
£4, Ho advocated feeding the cows whUe they were being milked, but other members 
thought it best to feed afterwards. In answer to a question, the writer of the paper 
said that in drying off cows which were being milked every other day, the milk should 
not be used. Mr. Hart contended that lucerne without chaff was of little value, and 
he would give one feed of lucerne and two feeds of chaff per day. Bulls should be yarded, 
and the cows put with them as the owners desired. It was mentioned that a farmer 
was milking two pairs of twin cows and aU four were good milkers. Members generally 
agreed that few districts wore better suited for successful dairying than Port Qawler. 
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LYNDOCH, July 2nd.— Improving the Interest of Young Members. —An interesting 
and instructive paper of considerable length was read by Mr. P. N. Burge. He dealt with 
the advantage that accrued from membership of the Agricultural Bureau, and emphasised 
the need of regular and punctual attendance at weetings. He mentioned several means 
of encouraging young men to take an active part in the meetings, in particular question 
boxes, short discussions, &c. Ho expressed the view that it was wise to have a paper 
read at every meeting of the Branch. 

LYNDOCH, August 6th.—A paper dealing with co-operation amongst agriculturists 
was read by Mr. H. Kennedy. 

STOCKPORT, August 6th.— Co-operation amongst Farmers. —Mr. Naim contributed 
a paper on this subject. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

DOWLINGVILLE5(Average annual rainfall, 1.3in. to 14in.). 

July Slst.—Present: six members. 

Poultry. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Phelps. He advised the pro¬ 
vision of a galvanized iron shed within a yard enclosed with 6ft. wire netting for the 
poultry. The birds could be allowed their freedom during the day, but they should be 
fed and locked in at night. Pure-bred birds paid best, and the best laying strains only 
should be bred from. Chicks should be yarded apart from the adult fowls. Eggs that 
were over seven days old should not be set, and the incubator was the most satisfactory 
means of hatching. Only infertile eggs should be marketed. 


KADINA (Average annual rainfall, 15 88in.). 

August Ist.—Present; TO members and one visitor. 

Mixed Farming. —In a paper on this subject Mr. E. H. White expressed the opinion 
that it was unwise to depend solely on wheat to provide the income on the farm. He 
thought it advisable to sow oats for hay and food on stubble land, and devote the fallow 
to wheat-growing. As many sheep as possible should be carried, due regard being paid 
to the disastrous effects of over-stocking. Foals should be bred to replace old horses 
in the team, any surplus being disposed of. Continuing, the paper read :—“ It is a 
groat mistake to breed too many light sorts. When a shortage of grass occurs 25 or 30 
useless animals soon dispose of a big haystack. It is wise to keep a few pigs, to be turned 
into bacon and ham for winter requirements. A farm should have at least 3(X) laying 
hens. Monsrols eat more and produce less than well-bred birds, and with the waste 
land aroiind most homesteads utilised as pens, even more than the number stated could be 
kept. Access to the horsf^yard by the fowls prevents the flies l>ecoming a pest, and to the 
hayyards means the picking up of a good deal of grain that would otherwise be wasted. 
Haystacks and barns should be made mouseproof, as the damage done by mice in an 
average year would pay tlie cost of mouse-proofing a 70-ton stack, while the damage to 
bags, wheat, and other foodstuffs wasted would easily pay the small outlay. A black¬ 
smith’s and carpenter's shop with a few pounds worth of tools saves time and expense. 
Many breakages could be repaired a dozen times iVhile the farmer was travelling to the 
nearest smithy. A few harness-mending needles are of vreat assistance. A collar lined 
on the farm and made to fit the horse, with the hair where it is needed, is the best preventive 
against sore shoulders. A little time on wet days spent in digging in a garden is well 
spe^t.” Most memT>ers were of the opinion that mixed farming was desirable. 


MAITLAND (Average animal rainfall, 20.08in.), 

August Ist.—Present: 12 members. 

Bobbers and Wasters on the Fabm.-^A paper under this title was read by 
Mr. G. P. (jte-pp. He said:—The most prevalent of these is poultry not properly 
attended to. No one doubts that to a wheatgrower carefully kept poultry consti^ 
tutes a very profitable side-line, but foxds allowed the freedom of the farm will 
feed and nest in the stockyard or in the horses’ mangers. 1 have often won- 
derq4 whether the advantage of keeping fowls is not considerably counter- 
bafanced hor l^e loss sustained in the feed value of the hay. On the other hand, 1 
have rei^ ^Rt horses in stables in which fowls are run experience considerably 
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lesH trouble with the bot fly. Different methods of dealing with mice have been 
devised, but unfortunately in most cases little attention is given this destructive 
pest. With regard to crop robbers, one has only to pick up a stump or stone 
shortly after seeding to find a quantity of young plants which have been checked 
by its presence. Every weed left in a cropped paddock and every tree in the 
close vicinity of a crop is robbing the soil of moisture. In certain districts 
locusts, kangaroos, rabbits, &c., have to be coped with. Climatic conditions 
which encourage the development of blight, rust, and smut in the crop, and the 
hot winds that play havoc with the crops must ‘ e considered. Takcall, salt 
patches, and claypans all have their disastrous cflect on cereals. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLER (Average annual rainfall, 16-Glin.) 

August 3rd.—Present: 13 members and one visit(»r. 

Fallowing. —Mr. R. W. Phillis read a paper on this subject as follows ;—“ Fallowing 
should Ik) commenced as soon after seeding as possible. Early fallowing conserves the 
moisture in the soil l>etter than late fallowing, and farmers should finish in time to got 
the loose stumps and stones off the ground so that they can work it back. I consider 
200 aortas of well-worked fallow better than 400 acres ploughed roughly and so left until 
the next seeding. The six-furrow share plough is the bt^st implement to use, as 
it pulls up more stumps than does the disc plough. The latter plough should be used for 
working back the land ; 3in. to 4in. is quite deep enough to plough for this district. 
Harrowing should be done after each rain. It would pay farmers in this district to summer 
fallow, say, about 50 acres as an experiment; just ploughing after harvest and leaving 
the land until after seeding, then fallow again. The first ploughing would lot in the 
winter rains and leave the soil in good working condition.” Members generally agreed. 
Mr. Jas. Charlton also contributed a paper on thivs subject. The best time to fallow, he 
said, was just after seeding. In scrub land the ground should be ploughed to a fair depth 
whoreevor then^ was l)room or bushes, and it should l)e cross-harrowed to jmll out the 
roots. One hundred acres of good fallow was better than 300 acres of scratched land, 
as Olio should not grow bushes and wheat together. Members entirely supported the 
remarks of the {lapcr writer. 


CABROW. 

July 30th.—^Present: six members aud one visitor. 

Bulk Handijnu op Wheat.— This subject was iutrodiiced by the ehairman 
(Mr. Cawley) who exjiressed the opinion that no advantage would result from the 
introduction of the proposed system, with which members generally agreed. 

Faumeks^ Club. —The establishment of a farmers^ club in Adelaide was dis¬ 
cussed, and the opinion was expressed that considerable good would follow such a 
movement. 

Scorching Mallee Shoots. —The matter of an effective machine for the des¬ 
truction of mallee shoots was discussed, and on the motion of Mr. C. Storric, 
seconded by Mr. F. J. Anear, it was decided to request the Advisory Board to re¬ 
commend the Government to offer a substantial bonus for the invention of a satis¬ 
factory shoot-scorcher, 

OOLTOIf Average annual rainfall, IT Olin.) 

August 1st.—I^seut; nine members and four visitors. 

Stock-Watering Facilities. —Mr, M. D. Kenney read a pap^r on this subject. In 
the course of hia remarks he said that this was a most vital question in Eyre’s Peninsula. 
Where it was impossible to get water by sinking wells the selectors had to put down 
underground tanks for their stock water. A fair-sized farm required not less than 
300,0Q0ga]ls. of water, which would need from 10 to 20 tanks. The cost of putting down 
these tanks would not be less than £600. In places where good natural runs were not 
obt9.inabl6 these would have to be made with cement and concrete. At Smoky ^y ho 
saw a, large tank oi water built in between two sandhills. By cutting and burning the 
trees whi^ grew on the slopes of these hills ftn oily surface was obtained. This had given 
a good water run for three years, and by that time stock had made several tracks to the 
tank, and eventually a good permanent run was obtained. The hundred of Colton was 
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a well-waterod district, but settlers did not seem to realise what advantage and comfort 
it would be if the water was laid on to the house, stable, paddocks, &c. The cost of this 
(with a IJin. service) would bo £67 16s. 3d. per mile, and a mill with piping for a well 
100ft. deep would cost an additional £33 8s. Ho cited a case in which a man had rented 
a Govenimont plant, which with freight cost him under £5; he and two men sank to a 
depth of 126ft. in 14 days, with very good results. Another farmer carried his water in 
f)ipes for two miles. A convenient method for those who depended on tanks was to 
erect a windmill on wheels, with a tank and trough, and as one tank was emptied move 
the structure to the next, and so on. He had seen one of these, which had proved to be 
very cheap and handy to work. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.) 

Augiist 1st.—Present: 14 momWra and four visitors. 

Cultivation of the Land. —A discussion on this subject was initiated by Mr. J. 
Jacobs. Previous to sowing, he said, to secure best results in those years of poor rainfall, 
it would be a good plan to work the land lightly after rain so that when fallowing one 
would bo able to extend the ploughing over a longer period. The soil would retain 
moisturelongerif only harrowed after rain before ploughing. It was a mistake to plough 
in the stubble when fallowing, as there was not sufficient moisture to ensure the decay 
of same ; thus the land would become consolidated. 'I'he stubble should be burnt. 
Mr, Chilman did not think harrowing previous to fallowing beneficial. Ho favored 
burning the stubble. Another member agreed with Mr. Jacobs, and was of the opinion 
that more time should bo spent in preparing the soil in this neighborhood than was 
generally the case. He advocated ploughing under greenstuff whore practicable. ^J'ho 
Chairman (Mr. W. T. Cooper) favored sowing oats after wheat crops. Ho thought that 
deop sowing was conducive to the dovolopmont of takeall. Mr. P. Wako had experienced 
no difficulty with takeall in fallow as a result of ploughing in stubble. The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. O. F. Wake) favored fallowing deeply, with fretiuont light workings afterwards. 
A visitor mentioned that ploughing under straw when fallowing was not harmful, but ho 
would on no account plough it under when the land was to be sown the same se.^son. 
He had aeon a very good crop of oats following a crop of wheat which had been badly 
affected with takeall. 

GOODE (Average annual rainfull, 12m. to 13in.). 

July 8th.—Present: 12 members and four visitors. 

Sheep on the Fabm, —Mr. L. Wile contributed a paper on this subject. Sheep, he 
said, could bo kept very profitably in tiiia district if given proix?r attention. He rocom 
mended placing them on the fallow once or twice a week as soon as the weeds began to 
show, but not immediately after a heavy rain, which might cause the ground to puddle. 
It was a mistake to over-stock, 12 sheep to 100 acres was sufficient. They should be 
changed frequently from one paddock to another, and always have access to water. He 
deprecated the practice of running horses, cattle, and sheep all in the one paddock. He 
considered that each sheep should return about 5s. worth of wool per year. In discussing 
the paper, Mr. L. B. Hughes advised keaping not less than 200 sheep. Mr. W. Packer 
agreed with the writer in his remark that sheep were the best moans of working fallow 
and keening it clean. Mr. Morcombe emphasised the value of sheep for keeping weeds 
in check, and Mr. W. Tainsh advised farmers to fence Off two parts of their cleared land 
for them, and have alternate runs. Members generally agreed that these animals wcmld 
bo found very profitable to the farmer. 

GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

August 3rd.— ^Present: six members. 

In connection with the visit of Mr. W. J, Colebatcb, B.Se. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.8., 
to Eyre's Peninsula, the following questions were asked:—(1) Instead of using 
ground limestone for sweetening the soil, would not gypsum, whicn m some parts of 
the district is plentiful, answer as well (2) On account of the heavy rainfall of 
this district, would not some of the water-soluble super, wash out of reach of the 
plant. Mr. Colebatch replied as follows:-—(1) No, not at all. Gyj^sum is a neutral 
salt^ and therefore will be of no value for the purpose of making sour " soil 
* * sweet.'' Lime, on the other hand, is an alkaline compound, and therefore acts 
as a elective to soil acidity. (2) Generally speaking, the residue from-heavy 
applieiraions of edperphosphates will not leach ,out of the land. ' In very light 
Open lands, a eertoin amount may be washed down into the lower laye^. On 
ordinary clays, <day loams, loams, or sandy loams, however, the phosphatic residues 
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are retained in the surface soil. Investigations conducted by Dr. Dyer in con¬ 
nection with the Bothamsted fields have shown that practically every pound of 
phosphoric acid added to the land for 50 years can be accounted for in the pro¬ 
duce grown, and the increased amount of x>liosphoric acid in the surface soil at 
the conclusion of tlu3 half-century. 


MILTALTE (Average annual rainfall, 14‘55in.). 

August Ist.—Present: 12 momlxu's and fcnn* visitors. 

Pigs. —In a short paj^cr on this subject Mr. J. L. Jacobs advised farmers to keep four 
to six pigs on the farm to provide a supply of {K>rk and bacon. He mentioned that ho 
had purchased three eight-weeks old pigs at Ss. each. These were fed on milk and kitchen 
slops for six months, then for three months on oats. The first killed weighed 290Ibs., 
and in addition to providing meat for three weeks, tw'o rolls bacon sold returned £4 Os. lOd. ; 
the two hams, which weighed 521 bs., realhed £2 12s., a total return of £0 12s. lOd. The 
cost of oats, namely four bags at fis., £1 4s., deducted from this left a net return of 
£5 8s. lOd. Mr. L. J. P. McEachon said that where farmers raised pigs it was advisable 
for them to grow barley for fattening. Mr. P. (1. Wilson advised disposing of those animals 
as woaners. Mr. J. P. Story preferred the Berkshire, and members generally agreed that 
this class of stock provided a remunerative investment to the farm. 


MITCHELL. 

August 1st,—Present : 17 membt^rs and two visitors. ^ 
FalloW'IN'G,'—A short jrayxu'on this subject was road by Mr. 1). Sampson. He preferred 
to use the mould board plough, and would commence work not later than July, using 
two horses to each furrow. The deeper the land was worked the btdter, and it should 
l>e harrowed immediaUdy after ploughing, and woi-kcd again with a good cultivator in 
September or October. A further harrowing should follow in the event of a good fall 
of rain. The crop should thrm be put in after a late cultivation. Membt^rs generally 
agreed with the paix*r. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

August 11th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Cake op the Wouktng Horse. —Mr. D. Hoare contributed a paper on this 
subject. He thought horses should be provided with suitable accommodation. 
Eight hours regular work per day was quite sufficient. Spells of at least a fort¬ 
night should be given after seeding and harvest, and careful attention should bo 
paid to the feeding. Where hay or hay chaff was available, x)roviding the feed¬ 
ing was regular and judicious, there should be no trouble; but this was not the 
case where cocky chaff was used extensively. He advised mixing boiled oats 
or boiled wheat with the cocky chaff, which should previously have been sifted in 
order to remove sand, &c. He would not allow the animals to drink before they 
started work, but would water them before feeding. Rock salt should be kept 
in the mangers, and every care should be taken of the animals^ shoulders, which 
should be brushed every morning before work was commenced. Collars should be 
oiled, stuffed, and lined annually. The same harness should always be used on 
the horses, and it should be carefully buckled. Mares in foal should be very 
carefully handled, and should not bo put to work for a month or six weeks after 
foaling. An interesting discussion followed, in which Messrs. F. Masters, W. 
Kunst, aud W. McCallum took part Mr. G. Plew thought dry wheat preferable 
to boiled wheat for feeding horses, with which Mr. Kunst agreed. Members 
differed in opinions in regard to this matter, and Mr. McCallum expressed the 
view that feeding dry wheat was likely to increase trouble with sore shoulders, 

SALT CREEK. 

August 1st.—Present: 14 members. 

Fallowing. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. F. J. Hill) read a paper as follows“It 
has been proved that fallowing is one of the most important factors in succoRsful agri- 
oulture. This should be commenced as soon after seeding as possible. If the soil is dry 
and too hard to be ploughed to the dex>th required, it is a good plan to go over it witli 
a cultivator or light plough, cutting all grass and weeds and ^)llrying seed that may bo 
left uncovered. By so doing the land is got into bettor order for the plough aftor sufficien t 
rain has fallen to enable it to be fallowed ; it will not become hard so quickly, and will 
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enable the farmer to keep on ploughing. The depth of ploughing ib generally determined 
by the nature of the soil, I have a firm belief in deep ploughing in land likely to drift, 
to turn the lioavier soil to the top and the light, dry soil right under. After the ploughing 
has been completed the following methods of cultivation should be adopted:—Harrow 
as soon as possible and after spring rains ; when the weeds begin to show up put the 
cultivator over the fallow, to kill all weeds, and leave the land in a fit state to withstand 
the summer winds. If the soil is not too rough scarifier harrows after harvest will improve 
it. The land should receive shallow working up to the time of sowing to ensure a perfect 
seed bed.” The majority of members agreed with the remarks contained in tho paper. 
Others preferred a skim plough to tho cultivator for working over tho fallow ; it would 
destroy more of tho woods. 

YABMANA (Average annual rainfall, i5‘14in.) 

August lat.—Present: nine members and four visitors. 

The Homestead and its OuTBuiLDiNas. —Tho Hon. .Secretary (Mr. H, P. McCallum) 
read a paper on this subject. The dwelling-house should Ix) as near the centre of tho 
farm as was conveniently possible, he said. A small fruit and vegetable garden and a 
few vines should be planted, a small well-attended garden being a greater asset than a 
large one not given proper attention. The vegetable and flower plots should be protock U 
by a breakwind. The outbuildings should be distant about 200yds. to 260yd8. at tho 
back or aide of the home. Wood and iron stables and sheds were certainly preferable, 
but for the beginner tho cheaper structure of timber with a straw roof would Ih'. found 
very serviceabio. The stable should face tho cast to protect the horses from the cold 
westerly winds. If allowed plenty of yard room they did better than when tied up over 
night. A loose box should always be provided for weaning foals or for sick horses. It was 
best to build the chaffhouse of wood and iron with a jarrah floor. Tho machine shed 
should face the east and have the ends and tho back enclosed. Cow sheds were needed, 
as milking in the open was bad for the cows, and they would not give the same quantity 
of milk as when milked in a warm shed. A few gums, he said, added to the Ix^auty of the 
place. In discussing the paper Mr, J. F. Robertson said he would plant about 50 to 00 
vines and 40 fruit trees. He advocated tying up tho horses in the stable over night, 
for if let loose there was a danger of their being kicked. Mr. F. Schuman favored a stable 
with a straw roof, it being cooler in summer and warmer in winter. He would tic up 
the horses at night to ensure each animal getting its full amount of food. Tho idea of 
a fniit and vegetable garden was a good one. The Chairman (Mi. F. A. lk)inke) said 
a farmer could manage a fair-sized garden in conjunction with his farm. He would 
have the horses loose in tho yard. This enabled them to roll and dry instead of 
necessitating their remaining in a sweaty condition over night. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14 09in.) 

July 31st.—Present: 17 members and 55 visitors. 

Engines on the Fabm. —Papers dealing with this subject were read by Messrs. C. E. 
Stubing and R. H. E. Parbs. Mr. Parbs said petrol was certainly a little more expensive, 
but being a higher inflammable, and therefore a quicker explosive fuel than kerosine, 
it did at least 36 ^r cent, more work per gallon than kerosine; this made up for the 
extra cost. If a six horsepower oil engine were turned into a petrol engine by supplanting 
the vaporiser and hot tube with a carburettor and a high tension magneto and plug it 
would give off about eight horsepower running in peft-rol. This was the reason that an pil 
engine was more massively built, and why it could be run at a lower rate of speed. It 
required a larger volume of cylinder space, and to have this the whole engine needed to 
be made heavier. He did not think there was much danger of fire with the petrol engine, 
and there was less trouble in starting than with the oil engine. A lengthy discussion 
followed, members being divided in opinion as to the relative advantages of tho two 
different types of engines. A vote on the subject revealed that 16 favored the petr^ 
and 17 the oil engine. 


PENONG, July 11th.—A paper dealing with what was characterised as a new 
fodder bean was read by Mr. W. Saunders. Information relating to the growth 
and value of this plant was given. 

YALLUNDA, August 1st.—Co- operation amongst Farmers. —A paper on this subject 
was read by the Chairman (Mr, F. Olsten), and an interesting discussion followed. (This 
Bubjeift will be dealt with at the Congress of the Agricultural Bureau in September. The 
report of this gathering should be read for any further information desired,—E d.] 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BEBRI. 

August 1st.—^Present: 23 members. 

Afforestation. —In initiating a discussion on this subject, Mr. Stacliling em¬ 
phasized the necessity for carefully guarding our forest lauds and preventing des¬ 
truction of young timber. Stock and sheep in particular should be kept off the 
swamp country to give the saplings an opportunity to become established. Messrs. 
Arndt, Lewis, Mills, and Norman also spoke, and it was decided to take steps to 
inaugurate a branch of the Forest League in this district. 

Pruning Demonstration.— It was reported that au interesting and instructive 
demonstration of pruning was given by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George 
Quinn), at the Berri Irrigation Farm, on July 8th. In the evening following, this 
officer gave an address on the planting and growing of young trees to an apprecia¬ 
tive audience. 


BORKIKA. 

Augiust 4th.—Present : 22 members and six visitors. 

Breaking Horses. —Mr. (I. Stephen contributed a short paper. He did not think 
it wise to break horses to harness before they were 3J*years old, and even then they should 
bo given little work until 4 years of age. In th<* case of saddle horses, the breaking could 
bo done when the animals were 18 months old, provided they were not made to carry 
a heavy weight. At 3 years of age they should be quite capable of doing any reasonable 
work re(|iuired of them. In discussing the paper, .several members mentioned that they had 
broken in horses earlier than recommended by M r. Stephen without any ill effects. Messrs. 
WoIkt and Wilhelm advised training horses to the use of the open bridle. 

Handling Wheat. —Mr. V. V. Brown read a paper on this subject. He strongly 
advised the inspection and overhauling of all harvesting machinery, &c., lx*foro harvest¬ 
ing was commenced. Sites for the wheat heaps should bo selected, and all other prepara¬ 
tions completed. Until the farms in the district were free from stumps it would be found 
best to use the stripper and motor winnower in harvesting the crop, that was, provided 
the cost of labor did not become too expensive, in which case the use of the harvester 
or reaper thrasher might be found more profitable. For carting wheat a wagon with 
fiin, tyres, capable of carrying 70 bags or piore, would bi? found best. He thought farmers 
in this State would gain nothing by the introduction of the elevator system of handling 
wheat. The relative advantage.s of the harvester and stripper as a means of gathering 
t^e grain were discussed by membtirs, and imstanees given of the satisfactory use of both 
machines. Mr. Scary advised providing a layer of cocky chaff on the .site of the wheat 
heaps to prevent grain being lost in the sand. 


COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, IS.Oliii.). 

August 1st,—Present: 15 members and eight visitors. 

Fencing. —A paper dealing with this subject was read by Mr. E. H. Luxmoore. 
He said:—*‘A good fence is always a valuable improvement to a j^roperty, 
and the Government would be well advised if they advanced material and 
insisted upon boundary fences being erected within two years on all new 
country taken up for farming. Fencing is a work which, to a certain extent, 
can be done by degrees, and added to afterwards without greatly increasing 
the cost. A fence to keep in horses and cattle is required first, and later 
sheep; and there is no doubt that eventually fences will be required to keep 
out the rabbits. We have in this neighborhood a few examples of good and 
serviceable fences, but there will always be a diversity of opinion as to which 
is the cheapest and most efficient. Personally, I am in favor of a boundary 
fence somewhat on these lines:—A stiff wood-and-iron post every chain, with 
five or six light angle iron posts between, A 12-gauge barbed wire on top, 
and two No. 8 plain iron wires. The bottom wire 18in. from the ground, and 
the middle 3ft.—height of fence, 3ft. Sin.* This fence would hold great stock, 
and when a sheepproof fence is required, it would take 42in. netting, which 
is allowing Gin. for bending over at the bottom. The netting would, I think, 
be the cheapest in the long run*, and the Government will advance it through 
the district councils'on very easy terms. Straining posts should not be more 
than 10 chains apart, and less where the ground is undulating, as the iron 
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posts will be drawn if the strain is across a hollow. Whore there is scrub, 
and 0 likelihood of Are, it is advisable to use all iron posts. I have erected 
some fencing with the stiff post and strainers made of two T iron posts, 
11 in. X llin. x llin., put back to back, and driven into a block of wood, which 
is put into the ground to the required depth. I used sleeper ends for the 
blocks. Angle-iron struts can be used for the corner posts. This is a cheap 
post, can be easily carted and handled, will stand a good strain, and is fire¬ 
proof. A good plan where wooden posts aro used, and there is a danger of 
fire, is to run the plain wires on the outside edges of the posts, instead of 
through a hole bored in the post. They can be secured in position by means 
of tying wire run through a hole bored about 2in. from the edge of the post. 
This is also an advantage if netting is used, as it enables it to be strained much 
tighter. Another advantage is that if a post is burnt or injured, it can be 
replaced without interfering with other portions of the fence. In the dis- 
dlscussion that followed Mr. C. W^ilkin said that he considered the ^^T'^ iron 
preferable to **angle'' iron posts. On account'of the undulating country in 
this district, he thought it unwise to use all iron posts, and even where there 
was a danger of fire it would be advisable to use one wood to every four or 
five iron posts, and clear the scrub near the fence. Most members agreed. 
On the motion of Mr. M. Wilkin, seconded by Mr. C. Hillman, it was decided 
to write the Advisory Board, asking them to recommend the Government to 
provide fencing material for boundary fences, on same condition as wire¬ 
netting was provided by district council, to settlers on newly opened 
country. 


COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17‘49in.) 

August 7th.—Present: seven memlKirs and one visitor. 

Fencing. —In a paper on this subject Mr. J. F. Pitman advised the selection of well- 
matured trees for posts. The bark should be removed from these. For preference ho 
would have a fence 3ft.^ lOin. high, the posts being set 20in. in the ground. The strainers 
should be from 2ft. 6in.* to 3ft. in the ground and 4in. higher than the smaller posts. One 
wooden post with two T-iron standards should be used for every 30ft. For great stock 
two barl^d and one plain wire would be found sufficient; but for sheep, and keeping out 
rabbits, 3ft. 6in. x IJin. mesh netting was advised. This should be let 4in. into the 
ground. He recommended placing a stone at the foot of the struts, cutting away the 
sharp edge of the wire holes in the strainers, using not less than four ties between each 
panel for the netting, dipping the end of the netting to be placed in the ground in oil of 
tar, placing stones along the fence line, which afforded an excellent firebreak. 


CRESSY. 

August Ist.—Present: 14 nieml)ers and one visitor. 

The inaugural meeting of this branch was held at the homestead of Mr. Angus, 
and an address was delivered by Mr. H. J. Finnis, of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr. Mann reported that he had sown plots of Gluyas, Cumberland, 
YandiUa King, and Zealand Blue wheats under identical conditions. Up 
to date the Cumberland was showing to best advantage. In the case of two 
jdots, one of which was sown without and one with super, a very marked diffe¬ 
rence was observed in favor of the latter. 

GERANIUM (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.) 

August 1st.—^sent; 19 members and four visitors. 

MtXBD Farming.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. J. Morcom) read a paper on the above 
subject. He contended that mixed farming should be given more attention than it 
had received in the past, especially in face of the dry seasons through which this State 
wa^ now passing. One could not, he said, expect to get a very large income from wheat- 
growing alone. Ho cited several side lines which were a source of income. A few good 
cows would return a good profit. Some pigs, which could be piaotioally solely fed on 
milk and spare grain, screenings, would also prove profitable. It would be advisable 
to Imep two or three breeding sows, each of which would rear at least two litters a year, 

? hioh could be disposed of at an average of from 10s. to 12s. per head when six weeks old. 

igs, weffdattened, at six months would sell at about £3 or iS' 10s. each as baconers. 
j^^pkhould certainly be kept on every farm. In areas where fences were not sheop- 
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proof ho would advise farmers to fence off a small place sufficient to grow sheep enough 
for their own requirements, which, he felt sure, would be more profitable than buying moat. 
He mentioned |X)u|try as a sure source of a small daily income if properly looked after 
A farmer should rear early chicks, thus getting pullets that would lay during the winter 
months—the cockerels could l>e fattened and marketed. 


KINGSTON-ON-MURRAY. 

August 7th.—Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Planning and Planting Irrigable Lands. —The hon. secretary (Mr. E. W. 
Chaston) gave an address on this subject. An ideal block, he said, was one that 
could be watered without scouring, and yet not so slowly that the trees nearest 
the channel would have too much water before those at the opposite end of the 
row became ijroperly watered. Each tree and vine should be so planted that it 
could be cultivated with a two horse implement. In this district from 3ft. to 
Ift. (according to the looseness of the soil) per chain, proved sufficient fall, keep¬ 
ing in mind the looser the soil the greater the fall. The speaker condemned the 
practice of planting trees and vines too closely together. If 80 trees per acre 
could be made to produce as much fruit as 100 on the same area, he would advise 
the planting of the lesser number, as the cost of jdauting, cultivating, and water¬ 
ing would be lessened. Plenty of room for turning on the headlands should be 
allowed, say 20ft. The supply tank, if underground, where possible, should be 
made about 20ft. higher than the land on which the house and sheds were erected, 
so that water could be supplied by gravitation for domestic supply. It was sug¬ 
gested that apricots, prunes, and apples would do best on the heavier soils, and 
p^aclies and oranges on the deeper, sandy loams. In the discussion which fol¬ 
lowed Mr. J. Aird suggested planting peaches and apricots at least 20ft. ai)art, 
and Mr. G. IT. Holmes advocated the employment of a })racticai surveyor to take 
the levels on which the rows of trees were to bo planted. 

LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

July 1st.—Present: 16 members and one visitor. 

Dairying, —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. L. Sinclair. He dealt 
with the particular imints of various breeds of cattle, and emphasized the neces¬ 
sity for proper attention and systematic feeding. There was no doubt, he said, 
that the majority of dairy herds in Australia could produce considerably more if 
they were regularly and liberally fed. In the matter of breeding he strongly 
advised the selection of a pure bred bull. The best of the heifers by this animal 
should be selected to keep up the members of the herd. An interesting discus¬ 
sion followed. 


MANTUNG. 

July 4th.—Present; six mem Tiers. 

Homestead Planning. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. P. Tonkin, who 
advist‘d selecting a homestead site on an elevated position in the centre of the farm, with 
a slo|)e to the north-east if possible. The house should face the north, and a garden or 
orchard should surround it. The stables should be about seven chains distant, and built 
north and south. Ho gave the dimensions of a stable which should be suitable, and 
outlined tlfe arrangements of the chaff sheds and vehicular accommodation. The sites 
for the cow sheds and pig sties, he said, should be carefully selected, especial attention 
being given drainage. Messrs. L. J. Pearce, W. Stewart, A. H. Stewart, W. H. Lehmann, 
and J. N. Baker took part in the discussion which followed the reading of the paper. 


PAEILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 30th.—Present: 19 members and three visitors. 

Sore Shoulders. —In a paper on this subject Mr. C. E. Moyle recommended 
careful attention to horses^ collars. These should be long enough to enable 
the ears at the top to meet when buckled, and sufficiently wide to obviate any 
wrinkling the side of the horse neck. The hames must be properly fitted to 
the collar, and the draught adjusted. After a spell the horses should be put 
to work for only half of each day for the first week. During this time the 
animals should twice daily have their shoulders washed with cold water. Tljey 
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should be carefully brushed in the morning, special care being given to the 
shoulders. In the event of a sore breaking out he recommended applying the 
following mixture—two cakes of black lead, mutton fat, and sufficient neatsfoot oil 
to keep the preparation soft, the dressing being applied before the animals 
were put to work. After work, veterinary vaseline should be applied. The sores 
most prevalent wore—(1) Surface chafing of the skin, which healed fairly easily; 
(2) the sore after the nature of a boil, for which he recommended taking out the 
core and then applying vaseline; (3) the sore with a dry, hard scab, and a bruised 
apx>earance underneath which appeared on the side and occasionally on the top of 
the neck; from this the hard i* . 'ter should be removed. He deprecated the 
jDractice of cutting or boating collars. It was only necessary to have them re¬ 
stuffed or relined when they became out of repair. In most cases the trouble 
was practically attributed to the collar, and he made a practice of having collars 
made to order for his horses. Another source of trouble was the animal’s blood 
being out of order. In discussing the subject Mr. J. Lee attributed sore shoulders 
to ill-fitting collars and hames. Mr. J. A. Darby advised working animals lightly 
after a long spell, and washing their shoulders with water after taking off the 
collars. Application of neatsfoot oil and white lead should be made to the sores. 
Mr. E. J. Kinley recommended vaseline and oil at night and careful w^ashing of 
the shoulders in the morning before working. It was also advisable to ease the 
collar on the shoulder when the latter was noticed to be tender. Mr. 0. L. 
Dunstone, a visitor, advised having the collars periodically relined with good cloth 
and horsehair. It was preferable to secure new collars slightly on the tight side, 
as they would be found to stretch. Overloading was a very prevalent cause of 
the trouble. Mr. J. Roachock advised the use of a false collar where necessary, 
and applications of warm water and Condy’s crystals to the sores. Mr. Camens 
advised washing the shoulders in hot water and using a mixture of sulphur, lard, 
and carbolic oil on the sores. Mr. M. Shannon recommended washing the 
shoulders with hot water, which encouraged a good circulation of the blood. Too 
heavy feeding with corn over-heated the blood, and tended to cause boils. This 
could be counteracted by feeding bran or giving salts. Messrs. 8. and J, 
Gregory and H. G. Johnson also took part in the discussion. 


PARILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 4th.—Present: 16 membors'’and one visitor. 

Affobbstation. —^Mr. J. 8. Ferguson contributed a paper. To provide shelter for 
stock he advised planting about half an acre with sugar gums, about 20ft. apart, with 
the exception of the outside rows, which should be 10ft. apart. The inside trees would 
develop into short-trunked, shady, wide-spreading growtlw, while the latter would tend 
to run up. After a few years they should be topped, and would then sprout out all over 
the trunk, and provide splendid winter shelter. ’Hie trees should be put into fallowed 
ground after a good rain in August. Trees could also be planted around the house and 
stables, and a plantation of from five to 10 acres in extent might be found profitable. 
The last named should consist of equal numbers of sugar or red gums, and Remarkable 
pines. The trees could be put in 8ft. apart, and would provide good straight timber. He 
strongly commended the practice of holding arbor days. 

Shrubs fob the Farm. —^Mr. E. H. Teak contributed a paper, in which he urged members 
to plant shrubs around their homesteads. The dagasaste was a useful hedge plant, 
and one that would do well in this district. Stock were very fond of the cuttings. Shrubs 
could be safely transplanted in March or April, immediately after rain, or during Septemlx^r 
or October. This was too late for deciduops plants, however. The plants should be 
watered immediately after being transplanted and this was best done by sinking a pierced 
kerosine tin or a drain pipe 2ft. from the truxik, and watering by means of this. Messrs. 
J. W. and J. E. Johnston and H. Inkster agreed that it was advisable to plant trees on 
the farms for stock shelter. The last named recommended putting them in the oomers 
of the paddocks. 


PINNABOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.), 

August 7th.—Present: 28 members and six visitors. 

Formation of a Veterinary Club.— Mr. B. L. Harfield contributed an instruc¬ 
tive paper dealing with the formation of a Veterinary Association for the Pin- 
narep District. He pointed out at some length the advantages which would accrue 
from such ttP instituHon, and gave interesting details with regard to the organisa* 
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tion. The pros, and cons, of the matter were ably dealt with, and subsequently 
^iscuBsed by the members of the Branch, who, on the motion of Mr. J, Scales, 
determined to take steps to form an association forthwith. A committee of 
aeven members was appointed to arrange the preliminary details and report at a 
general meeting of the residents of the district. 


WYNAEKA. 

August 8th.—^I^resent: 15 members. 

Fallowing. —The following paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. 
Colton:—‘^In our district early fallowing, t.e., commencing, say, on July 1st, thus 
enabling stumps to be cleared off the land, and preparing it for any necessary 
working is desirable. In some parts land to be fallowed is lightly cultivated be¬ 
fore seeding to ensure germination; also to give the first rains a chance to soak 
in. Whether this will be a paying proposition in our district has to be proved. 
The main reason of fallowing is to conserve moisture. It has been proved that 
under normal conditions where the average rainfall is 20in., the moisture in fal¬ 
lowed ground between 6in. and 18in. deep equals more than an inch of rain over 
and above that at a similar depth in grass land. What this means will be readily 
understood when it is remembered that an inch of rain is equivalent to 100 tons 
of water per acre. It is advisable to have as much draft in the plough as pos¬ 
sible in order to get rid of stumps. If the fallowed land is worked to a depth 
of 2^in. just before seeding and under proper conditions it must be in a better 
state to receive the seed than soil simply ploughed before seeding. A system of 
fallowing must go a long way towards sweetening the land and retarding growth 
of shoots, and eventually killing them. When the subsoil is only a few inches 
below the surface it is useless ploughing to a greater depth than 2in. or Bin., but 
when it is deeper down it is best to plough as deep as possible, provided the 
plough turns the furrow properly. We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
deeper we plough the more should the land be worked. The surface of the 
fallow should be gone over after good rains, and the best implement for this, to 
my mind, is the harrow. We cannot achieve the best results until the stumps are 
killed or removed. * * A good discussion followed this paper. Members generally 
agreed with Mr. Colton. Mr. C. Shultz was of the opinion that a good fire over 
land carrying a heavy growth of shoots, would sweeten it greatly, and kill a 
large number of the stumps. 


LAMEROO, August 1st.— Stock and Cbop Report. —^Mr. Townsend mentioned 
that during the past month grass and feed generally had made little headway. 
Mr. E. J. Troubridge had noticed a decided improvement in the condition of 
stock generally, and sheep and young colts in particular. 

Barometer on the Farm. —^An extract dealing with this subject was read by 
the chairman, and following this members debated the reliability of this instru¬ 
ment. 

RENMARK, July 7th,—The annual meeting of this Branch was attended by the 
Director of Irrigation (Mr. McIntosh), Mr. G. R. Laffer, M.P., and Mr. G. G. Nicholls, 
Chairman and Secretary respectively of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, Addresses 
were delivered by these gentlemen. • 

WILKAWATT, August 5th.—^A paper read by Mr. H. V. Sprigg, of the Mor- 
phett Vale Branch, and published on page 88 of the March, 1914, Journal, was 
read by Mr. H. Pritchard. La discussing the subject, Mr. 0. H. Cameron 
mentioned that he had pown various grasses in this district with good results. 
Faapalvm dilitatum, Italian rye grass, and Philaras oommuiata, had been most 
satisfactory* Sorghum had also given good results, 

WYNARKA, July 4th.—^Members discussed the matter of manurial dressings 
to soils in this district. Mr. Shultz advised the application of 801bs. of super, per 
acre. Fanners would notice .the benefit in the succeeding year’s covering of grass. 

The matter of planting and pruning fruit trees was also discussed, Messrs. 
Shultz, Carlyle, and Beck giving much information in connection with this. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 20in.). 

July 20th.—Present: 15 members. 

Bittbb Pit. —^The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. G. Savage) read a paper summarising the 
observations and conclusions of Mr. I>. McAlpinc in his two progress reports upon the 
subject of “ Bitter Pit.” Be also (quoted (by pe^rmission of the officer controlling the 
work) the as yet unpublished results of the research made at the Government Experiment 
Orcliard at Blackwood for the season 1913>14 on the same subject. [As printing must 
necessarily be restricted under present conditions, arrangements have been made to 8i>pply 
any Branch of the Bureau in a fruit-growing district with a copy of Mr. McAlpine’s report, 
on application to the Department of Agriculture, and for the time being to hold over 
the printing of the paper.—En.] 


BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

August 1st.—Present: 16 members. 

Obchabd PLANTtNa. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. G. W. Summers drew attention 
to the necessity for consideru^ the matter of convenience in cultivating, spraying, and 
picking before planting. Varieties suitable to the different aspects and positions should 
be put in. He had found that Stone Pippin and London Pippin planted on high ground 
were practically profitless. Oleopatras should be planted on hillsides. AH the late 
varieties, he thought, should be put in positions where there was abundance of moisture. 
As far as ])Ossible, it was advisable to place all apples, pears, peaches, &c., that flowered 
about the same time, together in the orchard. This facilitated spraying and poUination. 
Apples should be planted 2()ft. apart on the septuple system, and apricots and peaches 
24ft. The risk of fostering disease by planting in gullies was not great in this ^strict, 
as the gullies were so open. In order to setuire beirt results from cross fertilisation, the 
best plan was to plant the varieties not more than three rows wide. The falling of apricots 
at the stoning period was generally attributed to imperfect fertilisation. Borne thought 
better results might be secured if the trees were irrigated at that period. Members 
considered it best to plant the trees with the stronger developed side toward the prevailing 
wind. 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35 03in.) 

August 4th.—Present: 12 meml)ers. 

Tisci! TO Plant Fbuit Tbkbs. —The Hon. I^oretary (Mr. A. R. Stone) read a paper 
under this heading. One of the principal considerations, he said, was to lift or transplant 
at the time when nature was giving the trees rest. Establishing a vigorous root system 
was an important item. From experience he had learned that it was detrimental to 
plant the trees in holes which contained water, as the soil invariably settled down very 
hard in such cases. If the land required for planting were on the hillside and the variety 
of fruit early it was best to plant early. On level ground, where there was a stiff clay 
subsoil, and the drainage was not very good, trees of a late nature should be planted 
late. Stone fruit, such as plums, apricots, poaches, &c., needed early planting, but 
should not be put in on a very wet day, or too soon after heavy rain, as the roots were 
likely to pug. No time could be stated which woWd suit all parts of the oountiy on 
account of the different climatic conditions, but each planter should study his own local 
conditions, and use his discretion as to when to plant. He recommended planting a few 
trees one year and the following year p1anti«| some of the same variety a little earlier 
and some a little later, the results being care^lly noted. Since planting on these lines 
Mr. Stone had lost practically no trees. 


CLARENDON. 

July 16th.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

A sample of Chou moulUerwas tabled by Mr. Brookes. This had mBde luxuriant 
growth and 3 rield 6 d a considerable amount of green fodder. 

The use of the cold water spray for fruit trees was discussed, and members thought that 
this niBthod wp^d be worth trying if a sufficient pressure co^d be obtained. 

Mr. A. A BUiirper reported tlmt portion of his fallow, which had been ploughed the 
third time, was showing the advantage of this treatn^nt in the growing crop. 
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FOllBST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 

August 6th.—Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Pruning. —A paper was read by Mr. W. McLaren, The following is taken therefrom :— 
“ From general observations 1 am inclined to think we are not so careful or particular 
about pruning as we should ho. I refer chiefly to the pruning of apple and pear trees. 
It is the trees in the bearing stage that do not get the attention they should. Most people 
seem to be afraid of removing too much fruit wood. One of the first things we should 
take into consideration is the variety wo ate dealing with, as there are some that we can 
afford to leave more wood on than others. For example, we can leave more lateral growth 
on the Jonathan and Romo Beauty apples than, say, Hoover or Winter Pearmain, and 
even these we can cut back closer as they get older. 1 have noticed a lot of trees carrying 
a mass of spurs all along the limbs as they get older, and close inspciction shows these 
spurs to be a mass of buds. If they were all to st^t fruit it would greatly overcrowd the 
tree, unless thinning out were resorted to. By judiciously pruning the spurs, not only 
by thinning out, but also reducing the buds on the spurs loft, the tree will be relieved of 
a very heavy blooming. It is necessary to prune for the growth of the tree as well, but 
I do not believe in the slaughtering that we sometimes It is wise to keep the main 
branches healthy by cutting back every year, generally cutting to an outside bud. Some¬ 
times one branch will grow with more vigor than the others (this is very noticeable in the 
Jonathan), in wliich case it is a good plan to cut to an inside or side bud, leaving the 
second bud for the outside, and next year come back to that shoot, thus keeping the main 
arm with new wood at the end and bringing it back to balance with the others. Owners 
of large orchards are apt to rush through their pvuiung, and consequently there is too 
much indiscriminate cutting. I believe we should account for every cut we make, and 
be abk; to give a r<»ason for making same. A healthy tree does not require the same treat¬ 
ment as one that is stunted ; and a tree that is not growing well needs more thinning, 
as it usually makes more spurs than a vigorous grower.” In discussing the paper 
Mr. E. Rowley said that there was a tendency to leave the laterals too long on some 
varieties, such as the London Pippin, but on Jonathan it was advisable to leave thorn 
If me. On Romo Beauty short spurs should be left. Where he had thinned the most he 
had secured the I’est setting of fruit. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30'93in.). 

August 5th.—Present: 46 members. 

Dhainaqe. —^The Hon. Secretary (Mr, J. E. Smith, B.Sc.), read a lengthy paper on the 
subject of drainage. In the discu8.sion which followed Mr. J. Scrymgour said that tile 
draining was most (mostly. The (diea|je.st and best type appeared to be the old Scotch 
drain. In that a trench 3ft. deep was dug, care l>cing taken to have a good bottom. 
Stones were planted edgewise and covered with flat stones; these were covered with 
stones on edge for about Sin. tlum 6in. of tussock grass was piled on. The trench was 
then tilled with earth. The type was largely used in America. Mr. J. Frame said the 
drains laid down in his father’s time were as good as new now. A deep trench was cut 
through the boggy land ; stones were laid down, then straw', and the trench then tilled 
in with earth. Mr. Coppin preferred furze to straw. Mr. Simi^er was averse to the use 
of slabs. Mr. Fidler thought stone drains generally blocked. Pipes were laid close on 
an even bottom and never silted up. He instanced tile drains in Western Australia 
and New Zealand. If land was irrigated it must l)e drained. Mr. Bell mentioned an 
old Scotch drain laid down 40 years ago still doing good work. Mr. Scrymgour mentioned 
an interesting plan for watering small gardens. The drain pipes were perforated and 
laid about 18in. deep—a kerosino bucket was used for the inlet. With surface cultivation 
the moisture was conserved. 


MOUNT COMPASS (Average annual rainfall,-in.). 

July 11th.—Present: 13 members and thrive visitors. 

Potatoes. —Mr. M. Jacobs contributed a paper on this subject. Potato culture, 
ho said, had occupied a good deal of attention in this district-. As the area of now swamp 
lend available became less so the yield decreased, as the ” old ” land produced smaller 
crops. In his opinion in the future they would have to depend largely on growing their 
potatoes on what were considered inferior soils, and this necessitated betti?r methods. 
On the rich swamp land the crop might be grown for a number of successive years. Ho 
had known land to be cropjied 14 years without a rest and grow fair crops, but on the 
poorer soils, such as the loams and sandy flats, two potato crops with the pre-ient methods 
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•eemed to ezh&ust the soil. In preparing the land he advised fallowing or ploughing 
at least six months before planting to a depth of 6in. to 12in., according to the soil. Thia 
should be worked to a fine tilth, as cultivation could not be done once the crop was planted. 
The choice of seed was of great importance. Small seed (from nine to 12 to the pound)' 
from a real good crop could be planted with safety. From experience he found a rough- 
skinned, overgrown, and mis-shapen potato the best. The smooth tubers, as a rule, came 
from a small crop, and were inclined to run out. Seed should be seouiW two or three 
months before planting and greened. A floor of grass, tree leaves, &o., was excellent. This 
did not absorb moisture. It should be about 3in. thick, the potatoes being placed in a single 
layer and covered lightly with bushes ; just sufficiently to protect them from frost, 
but not excluding the light aud-air. Rain would not hurt, but seems to improve them. 
Short sturdy shoots would develop. Any that were weak should be rejected. It was 
better to get a few extra bags to make up for those discarded. If planting out sets care 
should be taken not to destroy the shoots. The distance between the sets depended on 
the variety. Snowflakes required 30in. by 24in., Up-to-date 24in. by 16in. It was better 
to give more room than to cram. The one variety should not be planted in the same 
land two years in succession. For the swamps he favored Snowflakes, Carmen, and 
Up-to-dates, and for sandy and loamy soil. Redskins. In the absence of farmyard manure 
he favored bonedust, applying up to half a ton per acre on the swamp, but the potato 
manure was better for loamy soils. Planting could extend from October until January,, 
and could be a little earlier in gullies free from frost. Mr. Peters advised selecting seed 
true to type. He know one gardener who grew good crops continuously for 30 years 
by thus selecting from his own crop each season. The Hon. Secretary reported that a 
number of growers at Nangkita and along the lower end of Mount Compass swamps 
had advised that the disease which had played havoc with the Mount Compass crops 
last year was bad this year in their portion of the district, and threatened to drive a number 
of growers out of the business. The disease was investigated last year by Professor 
Osborn. Several members advised every grower to study that report, it should give any 
practical man a grip of the trouble (see August, 1913, issue, page 19). Mr. Hutton said 
it was essential to plant clean seed. A grower in Victoria had used corrosive subMmato 
dip and sprinkled sulphur on the implements and along the furrow with the sets with 
excellent results. His experience this year was that clean seed from another district 
in new ground gave a clean crop; in old ground, a comparatively clean crop ; seed 
selected from his own crop last year gave a fairly clean crop this year; seed not selected 
gave a badly diseased crop, Mr. Slater thought it better to select from his own seed 
than risk bringing in other diseases with seed from other districts; he did not think there 
was much danger of cont/amination from the soil. Clean self-sown potatoes had grown 
this year on spots that were carrying badly affected crops last year. He considered 
this due to the soil being open longer to the sun. Mr. Skews had been careful in selecting 
his seed. Where he worked the ground with the plough, his crop was comparatively 
clean; where he dug the ground, the disease was bad. Mr. Homer advised thorougn 
draining. Water helped to spread the dise8.«e if the crop were irrigated by flooding. It 
was most important to rake up and burn the old tops. Any good they might do as manure 
was not to be compared with the harm caused by their carrying over disease. Generally, 
members agreed that in order to stamp out the disease it would be necessary to plant only 
in clean ground ; plant only clean seed, for at least two or three years. To do this meant 
that the bulk of the potatoes would have to be grown on the lighter soils for a while. 
All members agreed that Carmen was a good variety for the lighter soils, but five 
considered Bismarck a heavier cropper. The Hon. Secretary thought that possibly the 
failure to grow more than one or two crops on the lighter soils was due to exhausting the 
potash. Samples from the eiroerimental plots indicated that the potash content waa 
rather low for potatoes. Professor Lowrie had recommended wood ashes and some 
private experiments indicated that this was beneficial but not equal to sulphate of potash. 

MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 26»87in.). 

August 7th.—Present: six members. 

Poultry. —^In a paper dealing with this subject the Chairman (Mr. H. A. Giles) said the 
conditions under which poultry were generdily kept on the farm were not creditable. 
He recommended the enclosure of about one acre at soil of a gravelly nature, and in the 
centre of this erecting a galvanized iron shed iwt less than 29ft, wide and 10ft. deep. The- 
back should not be less t^n 6ft. high, and the front 5ft. high. It should face the east, 
tile front being enclosed with netting. The floor should be concreted with six parts 
mvel and one part cement. Movable roosts and nests should be provided. Six inches- 
the perOhes matchboard dropping boards should be provided. The excreta should 
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be removed weekly, and deposited in an old tank or cement cask for use as manure. Once 
at least every three months the nests and perches should be removed, and washed in hot 
sudSy lime water, or sheep dip. Shell grit or fine gravel should always be available. 
Lucerne, kale, cabbage, &c., should be fed to the birds daily. Eggs should be gathered 
once every day. In reply to a question, .Mr. Giles said he had 57 hens and pullets, 11 
cockerels, one turkey, and five geese, and he gave these half a gallon of wheat in the 
early morning, four pints of bran, and four pints of pollard scalded and mixed later on in 
the morning; out greenfeed at mid-day, and half a gallon of wheat at night. 


IRON BANK, August 1st.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. R. Coats) read a short 
paper dealing with the cure of leaking cow’s teats. 

KANMANTOO, August 5th.—The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) 
gave a pruning demonstration at the residence of Mr. J. Downing before a large 
number of members and visitors. In the evening this ofiicer also delivered an 
address, which was highly appreciated. 

LONGWOOD, August Ist.— ^Homestead Meeting. —A meeting was held at the 
homestead of Mr. W. H. Hughes. Inspection of the fodder crops revealed 
the benefit to be derived from liberal dressings of bonedust to barley and oats. 

MEADOWS, August 4th.— Potatoes. —^A paper written by Mr. R. Provis, of the 
Yallunda Branch, and published on page 1^4 of the Journal, was read and discussed. 
Mr. E. B. Ellis said old seed potatoes gave better results for late planting than new tubers 
forced to shoot. He made a j)ractice of soaking the potatoes in water for two or three 
days to kill worms. Mr. W. Nicolle considered from 12in. to 14in. sufficient distance 
lietween the sots. 

Exhibits. —^Mr. G. T. Grigtrs tabled six varieties of apples. 

PORT ELLIOT, July 18th.— ^Mineral Super. —^ paper on this subject was 
read by Mr. J. Clhibnall. He dealt with the effect of mineral super, on soils, and 
expressed the opinion that farmers in mallee land would find it necessary to keep 
sheep in order to ensure payable returns from some of the lighter soils. 

STRATHALBYN, August 11th—An interesting paper on the horse was read 
by Mr. A. Beviss. A lengthy discussion followed. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

COONAWARRA. 

July 23rd.—Present: nine members. 

Manuring Orchards and Vineyards. —Mr. K. Lea read a paper. He mentioned 
that he had made a practice of manuring vines and fruit trees for the past 12 years and the 
result had been regular crops and an abundance of good vigorous wood. As a general 
rule the manures to be applied to fruit trees should consist of phosphates and potash, 
with a small proportion of nitrogen. Well rotted stable manure should also be applied, 
or in the absence of this, straw ploughed under in early winter would be found beneficial. 
Ploughing in peas or vetches in the flowering stage would add nitrogen to the soil. Potash 
developed a tery fine color on fruit, especially apples. The practice he adopted was to 
vary the manurial dressings; th€j first year applying super., second year Icwt. per acre 
of bonedust, and the third year bonedust and super, mixed. It was also essential that 
the soil should be cultivated thoroughly. 

FRANCES (Average annual rainfall, 20*74in.) 

August 20th.—Present: nine members. 

Greek Fodder Crops.- — ^A discussion on this subject was initiated by Mr. Meehan. 
He had a fine patch of green field peas, 2ft. 6in. high, on which he had been feeding several 
aged ewes. They ate the green well, and had put on condition in a short while. He 
believed larger paddocks could be very profitably cultivated with field peas. Mr. Harold 
considered that a stubble paddock to be “ left out ” paid much better seeded with oats ; 
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the sheep extra well when turned on an oaten field for a few days occasionally, and 
the lam& in particular did well. Oats were cheap, easily seeded, were haxdy, and grew 
well. The Chairman (Mr. McGilliyray) considered that kale was superior as green feed. 
It grew well in any soil, lived for years with hard feeding, and responded to light showers 
freely. All stock liked it. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Feineler) had tried two large 
paddocks with English and Italian rye grass, but they did not appear to be the best, 
although a good deal of green feed was produced. In small patoh^ lucerne had been 
reported as doing extra well, and he considered that far larger plots of this valuable green 
feed should be put in. Japanese millet had proved to be an excellent green feed. During 
Eebmary, March, and April, and in the dry spell of 1912, it grew well, and was of great 
value as sheep feed. B^erence was mi^e to the good feedmg properties of Pciapalum 
dilitatum, but no member had been suc^sful in its propagation. 


GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.}. 

August 3rd.—Present; eight members. 

Chaff foe Fattening Stock. —In an address on the subject of fattening 
cattle on chaff, Mr. H. A. Agnew said that when chaff was at such a low price as 
it had been of late it was necessary to devise some means to use it to the best 
advantage, and he had proved that by buying and fattening cattle the return for 
the chaff could be made to equal £3 per ton. Feeding hay to stock was wasteful, 
but by using burnt-out logs for feeders, and having a chaffcutting plant on the 
farm, chaff-feeding could be carried out economically, and there was no waste. A 
good deal of chaff was wasted when self-filling feeders were used, as the cattle, 
when they had enough commenced to toss the feed about. He put out chaff 
early in the morning and in the evening, when, as a rule, the wind was lightest. 
There was little profit in buying cattle in forward condition; it was better to buy 
them poor. He had fattened speyed cows and heifers in poor condition in three 
months, and ordinary stores in six weeks. However, they varied considerably, 
and a great deal depended on the class of country from which they were derived 
as to how long it took to fatten them. In reply to questions Mr. Agnew said 
he had used the ordinary short cut in chaffing, but a long cut would be preferable. 
He was keeping up to 70 or 80 head of cattle in small paddocks of about 20 
acres, so that the land should be enriched considerably. The hon. secretary (Mr. 
G. F. Ferguson) said that in addition to the direct return from chaff feeding, 
there would be a further return in the increased fertility of the soil on account 
of the manure from the stock. He had fed chaff to his sheep during the whole 
of the winter, and was confident that it paid well; the sheep did not scour to 
the extent that they did when fed on greenfeed only. He recommended feeders 
made from super bags with the sides sewn round 6-gauge wire as being very 
serviceable. Mr. J. Dow mentioned that a neighbor of his had fed barley to sheep, 
and estimated that by this means it returned 38. per bushel. While this neighbor 
had sold his sheep as “fats,^^ his (Mr. Dow’s) were still “stores.” 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual minfall, 32in.). 

August 8th.—Present: 16 members. 

Pbeparinq Wool fob Market.—A paper on tliis subject was read by Mr. J. F. Hollo-, 
way. He dealt more particularly with the smaller clips of farmers and small graziers 
It was more tedious to group the various classes found in small cliy»s than it was in big 
sheds,” he said. “ Care and conscientiousneds in tbe ‘ get-up * was the main secret of 
success. Skirting the fleece I’equired skill and care. No rule could be laid down as to 
the depth to skirt. The man in charge would be guided by the conditions of the wool 
in this respect, and should see that no more than was necessary was taken off. In large 
clips the general practice was to ‘ pick ’ the pieces, which practically amounted to skirting. 
The belly wool was similarly treated. He did not advocate picking pieces, but favored 
classing them for quality. Classing should be done evenly and into the largest possible 
lines, hence the necessity in small clips for grouping a reasonably wide range. A crossbred 
clip must be classed mainly on quality, whilst in Merino, where the quality was much 
more even, the y)rincipal feature to be considered was condition, i.e., the amount of 
grease, &c., that the wool carried. The length of staple, too, should be taken into con¬ 
sideration in classing. Any fleeces that were too fine or too strong for the average quality 
should be kept separate, and if there were less than four or five bales of such, growers 
would be well advised to have such lots bulked at their stores^*’ He concluded by reoom- 
mondinpattendance at the School of Mines to young men who desired to acquire a thorough 
knowle^e of wool. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, Stc., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany eaoh question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’* 

Stock Inquiries. 

(R^iplies supplied by Mr, F. B. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.8,, Veterinary 

Lecturer.) 

“ R. E. C.,** Naraooorte desires treatment for horses whicli eat very gitiedily 
but do not put on good condition, often pass small quantitfes of urine, and 
easily tire. 

Reply—^Womis of various sorts. Give two tablespoons of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic once daily in the food for a fortnight, stop same time, repeat another 
fortnight. Also give in a little bran once a day a teaspoonful of sulphate 
of quinine. Keep this up daily for a month. 

“ J. A. H.,” Tintinarra, asks treatment for colt constantly rubbing against 
fences; hair coming off; looks like mange. 

R(?ply—Passibly mange, but more likely lousy. Stand him in sun for 
an hour, then lather all over with soap, leave to dry on ; a few hours after 
wash off with a 5 per cent, solution of coal tar disinfectant such as cyllin ; next 
day wipe over with benzine one part, any cheap oil five parts ; repeat if 
necessary in a week ; if it is mange, re]>eat twice ; if lice, which you will 
be able to find, repc?at benzine and oil once a week for a few times. 

“ C. D.,*’ Belalie North, had horse which started pawing and blowing 
heavily ; tlien constantly lying down and sfeemed in pain. Given mixture 
of salt, ginger, and carbonate of soda, but died 12 houm after attacked. 

Reply—^The mixtAire was all right, but it is better not to mix soda and 
saltpetre. The red jelly-like apx>earance of the big bowel was indicative 
of what is termed blood colic, which is inflammation of the colon, generally 
due to the movements of blood worms. Aconite wmild have been of service. 
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“ W. P,/' asks informal ion concerning lambs which became stiff after tailing 
and dragged their hind-quarters when moving. Tlu y evcnteally r(‘covered. 

Reply—Blood poisoning causing sw^elling of glands under loins. 

“ C. A. H./’ has draught mare, which is in low condition and slobbers 
her food badly, even when eating green stuff ; her coat is dull and staring. 

Reply—The symptoms point to directive teetli and worm abscc'sses in the 
stomach. If a teaspoonful of baking soda in th(‘ feed twice daily for a fort¬ 
night does not lesscui th(‘ slobbering it would probably l)e cheap<‘r to truck 
the mare to a qualified veterinary surgeon in Adelaide than to call liim out 
to see to the teeth. 

H. S. 0.,’* Mount Compass, asks if then* is cure for a cow which has 
been blind for six months, possibly caused throngh eating yacca. 

Ripply—Cows do go blind from eating yacca. and very ])ossibly this is the 
case here ; but after nine months a cure is very doubtful. A heaped lea- 
spoonful of this po\vd(‘r twice a day in feed miglit lielp—(*qual pai-fs of 
powd(‘red mix vomica, sulphate of iron, sulphur, sugar ; also twice a week 
dress the eyes with 1 per cent, solution of nitrate of silver. 

“ L, J.,” Riverton, asks treatment for hoi*se recovering from severe attack 
of influen^sa which has a hard swelling <.)n neck btdiind jaw ; this has been 
bathed with hot water, but hair and skin is ])t‘eling off. 

Reply—The swelling is an (Milargement of the gland ; if the skin had b(um 
sound it w^ould have been well to have niblK‘d in daily a little mercurial 
ointment, but as it is, probabh’ camphor ointment; will l)e better ; camphor 
one part-, lard four parts. 

“ J. G.,” Berri, has aged mare wdiich was s(‘! ved last season but not in 
foal ; she passes a slimy discharge frequently, and is losing condition on hay 
but did well on lucerne. She has a lump on near side of jaw and slobbeis 
a good deal. 

Reply—Quite possibly the teeth are defective, and in an old mare likely 
to remain so ; but more probably there are wonn abscesses in the stomach 
causing slobbering. The position of the swelling in tlie jaw is not precise 
enough to say what it is ; possibly a tootli-root absc(‘ss ; if movable on the 
side, a cheekstone {salivary calculus). The discharge points to catarrh of 
the vagina, and if she is put to horse- this season she should be swabbed out 
before service with a pint of warm water in which a rt^aspoonfiil of baking 
soda has been dissolved. She will probably improve in all respects if she 
gets a teaspoonful of baking soda in her food twice a day for a month, and 
once a day for the same period 15 drops tr. pulsatilla just put on her tongue 
with a little molasses or pollard. 

“ H. G./’ Victor Harbor, asks advice concerning cow whicli has been 
out of sorts for a fortnight. Her jaws and throat swell at intervals, and lower 
jaw quivers ; appetite is good, and also condition. 
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Reply—Difficult to diagnose without seeing the case. Improvement 
would probably follow this treatment—^Once daily rub into the swelling a 
bit of mercurial ointment the size of a walnut and give in the feed loz. flowers 
of sulphur for 10 or 14 days ; for the same period put on the tongue twice 
a day 20 drops vet. tr. mix vomica. The trouble is connected with the glands 
in the throat. 

'' E. J. S. A.,” Coonawarra, asks (5ause of death of cow in season whicht 
after being driven eight miles, was very tired, and laid down with tongue 
out ; died few hours later. Post tnortevi revealed “ blobs ” in lungs. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of oveiwixertion. The blobs were hydatid 
cysts {Ecchinococcus muUilocularis) wdiicli, in some degree, were contributory 
to death, but not the immediate cause, which was probably pulmonary 
apoplexy, not poison. 

“ J. E. 8.,” Bordertown, asks advice concerning draught stallion suffering 
with greasy heels. 

Iteply—^There are several lands of eruptions which go under the name of 
greasy heels, some of which arise from unhealthy blood and may be called 
hereditary ; others arise from neglect, and are often parasitic. However, 
in a young animal benefit would be obtained from a 5 dram aloes ball, followed 
by ^z. of sulphur in feed once daily for a fortnight, and the daily application 
of a little of the following lotion :—Sulphate of zinc Joz., subacetate of lead 
Joz., methylated spirit ^ pint, water | pint. Light food, preferably green, 
good grooming twice daily, do not wet legs except with lotion. 

“ H. B.,” Port Pirie, has horse suffering from wire wound of six months 
standing. There is scaly swelling, and occasional discharge of watery fluid 
and blood. He asks for treatment. 

Reply—The present conditions arise from previous granulation, but if 
the wound is dressed daily with a little lotion of iodine, 1 dram dissolved in 
1 pint methylated spirit, and at night is wrapped round with a good wad of 
cotton wool retained in place by a tightly applied linen bandage, impmvemc nt 
will soon set in. 

A. B.’’ has lost several horses through felt balls. They are common in 
sheep running on cottonbush country, but he has never before known horses 
affected. There is no green feed on his land, and he asks how to treat other 
horses that may become affected. 

Reply—The only thing likely to shift these is the one mentioned unobtainable, 
namely, green feed ; if the bowels can be normally distended by it the smaller 
balls are passed, otherwise purging and back raking have to be depended on, 
and are not satisfactory. When they are in the hind gut, although unreach¬ 
able, sometimes an injection of 4 ounces of glycerine will bring them out, but 
not always. One grain of sulphate of eserine injected into the jugular vein 
sometimes removes them; if not, it kills the horse, and really requires adminis¬ 
tering by a veterinary surgeon to prevent all the horses treated from dying* 
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One dram of chloride of barium might be given in a little molasses on the teeth 
to a horse of no value, as an experiment ; it is as likely to kill as cure. They 
eannot be dissolved by drugs. 

DEVELOPMENT OP GRAIN IN HAY CROP. 

“ H. P. McC./' Yabmana, asks if the grain diaws any vitality from the 
straw after having b(‘(^n cut for hay ? 

The Director of Agriculture states—“ In cooler countries in which wheat 
is harvested wii^h the mower and binder and subsequently thrashed, it is 
generally admitt('d that if the crop be cut slightly in the unrqxi stage the 
grain matures mom satisfactorily in the stook than if allowed to acquire 
complete maturity as a standing crop. It may b(‘ assumed, therefore, that 
to a certain degree the grain may continue to draw on the straw for its develop¬ 
ment for a limited period of time, t.e., so long as the sun has not completely 
dried up the grain and straw. Under our conditions summer heat is, as a 
rule, very intense, even at haymaking time, and I believe that in most cases 
the rapidity with which a hay crop dries up will in most cases interfere with 
any appreciable deveJopment of the grain.'' 


POOD VALDES OP GRAINS. 


W. T. S.,” Mount Barker, asks to be informed as to the food values of 


various grains. 

The Director of Agriculture in reply states—“ While a compaiLson between 
concentrated foods, such as the various grains, is legitimate enough, quite 
another standard must be adopted for comparing less concentrated food, 
such as hay, straw, &c. At best these comparisons are merely relative, and 
liable to vary, not only with the quality of grain used, but with the special 
individual aptitudes of livestock to which it is fed. The only possible general 
standard of comparison is based on the general ‘ fuel value ’ of the foodstufis. 
The foodstu& ymu mention may be comparc^d as follows, on the unde standing 
that a pound of wheat has a fuel value of 1,350 calorv s or units of heat (i.c., 
-quantity of lieat necessary to rake 1 gram of water by 1° Centigrade). In 
this table I have assumed a bushel of wheat to have a value of 3s. 6fl. 

Table showing Relative Food Values of Various Grains^ Wheat being equal 


to Ss. a Bushel. 



Fuel Value. 
Calories per lb. 

Value per lb. 

Value 
per Bush 

Wh^>at . 

. 1,350 

d. 

0*70 

a. ef. 
3 6 

Pease . 

. 1,550 

080 

4 0 

Beans. 

. 1,500 

. 0-78 

3 11 

Maize . 

. 1,500 

0*78 

3 ri 

Bariev . 

. 1,280 

0*60 

2 

Oats .. ... 

. 1,200 

0*02 

2 1 

Bran .. 

. LlOO 

0-57 

t) 11 
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The following examples will establish a similar comparison between less 
concentrated foodstuffs. I have taken clover hay as a standard, and assumed 
it to have a value of £1 a ton. 

Table showing Comparison of Values of Less Concentrated Foodstuffs. 

Value per lb. Value per Tea. 


d* a. d. 

Clover Hay . 990 .. 0-11 .. 20 0 

Oat straw . 720 .. 0*08 .. 14 11 

Grass . 300 .. 0-03 5 7 

Bean haulms. 760 .. 0*08 14 11 


It should be remembert?d that figures of this kind can nev(‘r taken as. 
‘ absolute ’ in their incidence.” 

HORTICULTURE. 

Mr. J. McClure, of Dunedin, New Zealand, has written to Mr. Quinn 
(Horticultural lustructor) for information concerning tlu^ planting of apple 
trees to secure cross-pollination. 

Mr. Quinn’s reply is as follows :—““ The subject of cross-pollination is much 
discussed by fmitgrowei*s here, but as far as definite scientific investigation 
goes, we have only reached the first stages, viz., noting the periods of blooming 
of the varieties—all the rest is conjectum. In so far as my general casual 
observations go, I note where different varieties of the same fruit trees are 
growing together in a mixed up fashion the yields certainly ap])ear to be more 
regular, but I cannot recall one orchard in respect to which tliis observation 
has been made which has not received exceptionally good treatment, such as 
systematic rather than severe pruning, careful spraying, and excellent tillage. 
So that the mixture of varieties may not, after all, prove the sole reason 
for the more regular yields in these places. If it is of any use to you, I may 
state that here in Australia Jonathan shows good bloom from about October 
10th to 18th ; Rymer, October 18th to 26th ; Sturmer, October 12th to 
24th ; Five Crown (London), October 28th to November 3rd ; and Delicious 
(one year’s record only), October 24th to 28th. If I were planting commer- 
cially I certainly should plant the sorts which bloom simultaneously together 
in double rows, so that if a further extension of the investigations into the 
question of cross-pollination proves there is nothing to be gained, you will 
lose nothing more than the cost of replanting, as double rows are as readily 
and economically sprayed or harvested as trees in continuous blocks would 
be. Of course, I have not entered into the subject of probable variability 
of the soils in the orchard. Here we have dry localities and wet ones, and all 
the sorts you mention are suited to our wetter localities.” 
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WOOL AND THE WAR. 


The following apj>earcd as an (editorial in The Pastoral Revimv of 8epteinb(*r 

mil 

“ But little more than a montii ago the outlook as regards valu(\s for the 
Australasian wool clip of 1914-15 was never brighter. It was generally 
admitted that th(‘. woild’s demand for wool had ovtutakt^n supplies. It is 
an undisputed fact that tlie world’s population and puichasing power has been 
expanding for souk*, years j)ast, whDst the batter employment of labor at 
increased wages, together with the enlightenment of the masses, liad resulted 
in an inen^ased per capita demand for woollen clothing as against cotton, 
ahoddy, and other less healthful and less comfortable substitutes. Despite 
the fact that there had b(‘en a particularly stubborn fight against any enliance- 
ment in raw wool values, prices continued to advance, and those who played 
the ‘ U^ar ’ game lost lieavily simply because the unconquerable natural laws 
of supply and demand were against them. Never before were Biitish manu¬ 
facturers so hopelessly out of their calculations, and so palpably scored 
over by their Continental competitors, who bought a great weight of the 
Australasian clip of 1913-14, whilst the Britishers either looked on in apparent 
bewilderment, or put their heads into the noose of insolvency by selling 
forward big weights of wool in its various forms, which they did not possess, 
at prices much below' the current prices of the day. Notwitlistanding strong 
bear tactics, and the general hand-to-mouth policy of consumers in all countries 
wool values rapidly advanced until at tlie commencement of the new statis¬ 
tical year, at the beginning of July, fine wool, which had so long l)een favored 
by fashion, stood at a level of values which had not been exceeded since the 
year following the tennination of the Franco-Prussian war, viz., 1872. Cer¬ 
tainly the all-round average of all classes of w'ool was higher during the boom 
of 1899, but not so Merinos. The boom of ’99 was very largely brought about 
by speculation, whilst the high prices of a month or so ago resulted despite 
the total abseiKX^ of speculation, and were fully justified by a careful con¬ 
sumptive demand having overtaken supplies, and this despite tlie fact that 
the past Australasian clip showed an increase of over 300,000 bales. What, 

then, was the position of w'ool before the internat ional ex])losion in Euroi)e a 

few wt^eks ago ? It was this : Stocks of w^ool in all its forms w'ere much 
l>elow normal, consumption has overtaken d(‘iuand, the intemation.al and 
financial atmosphere appeared to be favorable to tnide exi)ansion, and a 
decreased production of wool, owing to adve^rse seasonal conditions in Austra¬ 
lia and South Africa, was inevitable. Wool values were liigh, but in no wise 
-excessive. Buyers from all nations h?wi either startnd or w(?re about tu start 
for the Australian centres, possessed with ordera to buy w'ooI and tin* wht^re- 
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withal to back their demands. The tradti generally admitted that prices for 
Merino and fine quality crossbred wools were more likely to advance than 
decline, and that other descriptions should hold their own. 

“ What has happened ? Within a week or so the great countries of Europe 
were involved in the greatest and bloodiest struggle in the history of the world. 
The magnitude of the struggle is so great that nations and peoples are stunned 
by the suddenness of the thunderclap. Trade becomes dislocated, and it is 
a wonder that it is not killed. The great wool manufacturing districts of 
Europe, which are clustered on the borders of Germany and France, and in 
Belgium, have become the cockpit of battles. The great wool consumption 
of Europe is cut off as with a knife, and the whole world’s financial position 
is thrown into turmoil. From a wool point of view the situation is no doubt 
unprecedented. The position requires to be soberly faced, and when this is 
done by those intemsted—^and practically everybody in Australasia is 
interested in wool—it must be admitted that, bad as it is, it might be worse. 
After all there is a silver lining to every cloud. During the year ending on 
June 30th last the Continent of Europe purchased no less than 66 per cent, of the 
total Australasian wool clip, and over a period of ten years has taken slightly 
more than one-half of the Australasian production of wool, France, Germany, 
and Belgium being the principal countries of consumption ; and of rnow'. r(‘cent 
years, be it noted, Germany had lain in the greatest stocks. Now, one would 
naturally suppose that war, more especially a great European war waged in the 
wool manufacturing districts, would spell havoc in the raw wool market, but 
history shows that during the wars of the past there has been a tendency for 
wool values to advance. Take, for instance, the great Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71, which was waged amongst the great wool manufacturing centres 
of Continental Europe, and what do we find ? Prior to the outbreak of 
war the average value of a bale of colonial wool in London, t.c., for the year 
1869, was £15 15s. In 1870 it rose to £16 16 b. ; in 1871 the average was 
£20 10s.; whilst the year following the declaration of peace witnessed the 
high-water mark in wool values, the all-round average per bale of the 743,000 
bales of Australasian and Cape wool sold in the London market being no less 
than £26 10s. per bale, whilst for the three following years the average ranged 
from £22 6s. to £24 68. per bale. During the United States civil war, 1861-66, 
the average value of a bale of colonial wool in London ruled at from £22 168* 
to £2416s. Duringthe Russo-Turkishwar, 1877-78,at£18168.perbale. During 
the first year of the Boer war, 1899, the general average value of wool rose 
to the highest level reached since the year following the Franco-Pruasian war^ 
but the rise being mainly brought about by wild speculation, the following: 
years witnessed the most sudden collapse in wool values ever recorded. During 
the Russo-Japanese war, 1904-5, the average value of wool in London advanced 
by £2 per bale, the average price in 1905 being £16 ISs., as against, for instance, 
£11 Ifis. for the year 1902. Past history shows, therefore, that great wars. 
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liave tended to enhance wool values, why, therefore, is there any cause for 
panic at the present time ? The answer of the pessimist will be that the 
present war is unprecedented in the history of the world ; and so it is, but so 
is the statistical position of wool. The world’s trade is being torn to shreds, 
and finance terribly upset, &c. The Franco-Prussian war cost 1,9(X),(X)0 
lives and £1,250,000,000. There were less men to spare and less money in the 
world 40 odd years ago than is the case to-day, and it is almost a c(5rtainty 
that there will be fewer men slaughtered, and probably h;ss money squandered, 
in the present struggle, though the former supposition is more? likely to be 
borne out than the latter. Undoubtedly therc^ is every justification for extreme 
caution in the wool trade, as in all trades, but we do not admit that there is 
any justification for undue pessimism as regards the outlook for wool, the 
staple product of Australasia. After all, Britain remains the undisputed 
mistress of the seas, the trade routes of the world are opui, rates of insurance, 
including war risks, are l)ut 2 per cent, from Australia to Gn^at Britain and 
United States of America, and the Bank of England rate of discount stands 
at but 5 tK'r cent. It has often been higher in times of peace. Outainly 
the great wool-consuming countries of France^ Belgium, and Germany cannot 
be expected to buy much, if any, wool din^ctly during the currency of the war, 
and even after the declaration of peace it will take years to straighten up the 
great wool and other industries of those countries ; but the rest of tlw^ world 
is free to trade with us, and looking to the more immediate futuie, the 
enormous armies in Europe require to be w^ell clotlu?d for the coming winter 
campaign—a process which will take a great (quantity of crossbred wool. 
It is known that stocks of wool in all countries are below normal, and now 
that wool is admitted dutyfree into the United States of America, the givatest of 
all wool-consuming countries, a much greater quanticy of our wool is requiied 
for that country than usual. The increasing population of tlie world must 
be clothed, and from a wool producer’s point of view, it matters little in what 
country the manufacturing process takes plac^^ It is known also that the. 
coming year will disclose a serious falling-off in wool production. What 
reason, therefore, to be pessimistic as regards the future market for wool ? 
It is admitted that since the great crisis came upon us an attempt to hold 
sheepskin sales in Melbourne and other centres resulted in a decline of from 
40 per cent, to 60 per cent, in values ; but sheepskins, though full-woolled 
at this season of the year, are a different proposition to wool, in so much 
that they cannot be held with impunity owing to their being subject to 
deterioration in value due to weevils. Wool is a commodity which is com¬ 
paratively easy to store, and which shows but a very small intrinsic decline 
in value even if kept in its raw state for some years. In conclusion the writ<^r 
would venture to express the opinion that there is no justification for any 
collapse in the wool market. Some considerable decline from lec^nt very high 
values will have to be expected, more particularly for fine wools such as have 
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been relatively dear, but there is no xesaon for a slump, and a slump will 
not occur if the Australasian growers decide to ‘sit tight,’ wait until the 
world must have their wool, and not, as unfortunately has been the custom 
of late years, force the whole year’s production on the market in a few months, 
regardless of whether the manufacturing end of the industry is prepared ta 
purchase and pay, or otherwise. No doubt tliere will be a certain proportion 
of owners who must realise upon their clips with as little delay as possible, 
but the great bulk of our woolgrowers have sufficient ‘ inside fat ’ to exist on 
for some time, and if a sufficient number decide to hold on to their clips until 
such time as a big consumptive demand develops, they will Ixi well rewarded 
for their patience. Australasia holds the key of the wool world, and should 
keep the door locked until prices ai-e forthcoming such as are justiffiid by the 
statistical position, by past liistory, and as are rc‘(|uired to recoup producerrs 
for the bad times which they must in the meantime exjHiiience.” 


THE WAR AND FOOD SUPPLIES. 


KKCOMMEKUATIONS OF FEDKBAI, ROYAL COMMISSION. 

The report of tlw^ Commonwealtli Royal Commission on Food Supplies 
contains much of great interest to the primary producer. Below will be found 
some of the recommendations of the Commission (Messi’s. A. Deakin, Dugald 
Thomson, and G. H. Knibbs) dealing with meat-canning and increasing the 
wheat area. , 

Export of Foodstuffs. 

No. l.—As safeguarding the restrictions already proclaimed, we beg to 
advise that, inasmuch as a ship carrying foodstuffs may, after getting its 
clearance, leave Australian waters and proceed to any place whatsoever, it 
seems essential that no such ship should hv. allowed to depart without guaran¬ 
tees being given to the satisfaction of the Government that she will not 
commit a breach of proclamation. 

Meat-Canning. 

No. 2.—In view of the fact that large quantities of tinned meat are likely 
to be wanted for troops in connection wi;.h the present war, and that unless, 
special orders be given the canning season will soon terminate, it is suggested 
^that inquiries be made as to whether the British Government is prepared, 
on account of the circumstances, to place orders, and to what extent and for 
what period. If that Government is unable, it is recommended that the 
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Commonwo.altlx Government might nevertheless make arrangements for 
canning factories to put up considerable quantities of tinned meat for export, 
and it is understood tJiat the class of cattle suitable for this purpose is probably 
available. Any possible loss which might be incuiTt‘,d will probably be 
n<*gligible wluin the importance of anticipating the need for supplies is kept 
in view. It may bij added that work of this kind tends to alleviate unemploy¬ 
ment, which threatens to l)ecome wid(dy exttuided. 

Increase the Wheat Area. 

No. 3. Prolongation of the war.—Tf, as is quite j) 08 sible, the war be pro¬ 
longed for a y(*ar or more, the prc'ssure on focxl supplies is likely to become 
acut(‘. Th(^ full effect will be felt of the destruction of and failure to reap a 
portion of this year’s crop in France, B(‘lgium, Germany, Austria, and, to a 
l(\sser extent, Russia ; also the expected shortage in the pjx^sent Canadian 
cro}), and the c<Mtain, })erha}>s larg<*, shortage in the growing Australian 
crop. I’hese ('ffe(;ts, and the fact that bellig(‘rents wdll have a diminished 
oppoitunity of planting and cultivating the next ciop, will probably not be 
nearly counv-tubalanced by the expected excess of the crop just harvested in 
the United States. I’he feeding of Great Britiiin and tlu^ allies is of vital 
im])oitance if victory is to be achieved at the end of a prolonged war. It is 
therefore st.rongly recommended that unless tla' (md of hostilities is reached 
befoi'e tlie lime for ])lanting next year’s Australian crops, ste])s should b(^ taken 
to largely (‘Xtend the area put under wheat, and other crops, wliich, while 
not so suitabh* for ('xport as wheat, may lx‘ used for liome consuui[)t ion to 
reli(‘ve wlieat, for expoit-. *10 that end yViistralian landholdiu’s should be 
urg(xl and induct'd (their patriotism should reiidtu* compulsion unnecessary) 
to ])lant largely extended aivas. A.s a security to them, if .such b(‘. needtul, 
the British and Australian Govtuiiments, atiting in consort, might engage to 
take up to a certain quantity at a maximum price of so much, down to a mini¬ 
mum price of so much, or at the markt^t price, betw^eim. If that so taken wen^ 
paid for by the Commonwealth Government, the financial adjustnumt could 
be made without any strain on the latter and without actual nmiittancc by 
the British Government paying interest in London on the Australian debts, 
the States refunding to Commonwealth in Australia. Employment would be 
assisted by such an enlargement of production. Meantime it is recommended 
that the States Governments and their Agricultural Departments be urged to 
take steps to enlarge the planting, not yet complc.ted, of maize and potatoes. 
One or both of these valuable crops bids fair to be short, and to re quirts importa¬ 
tion. This will be doubly unfortunate in that the importation would prove 
costly to consumers and mean loss of employment in Australia, while the 
shortage would entail a greater local call on the wheat crop, instead of its relief 
for the feeding of the British and allied troops, on which, if the war be pro¬ 
longed, everything will depend. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, September 2nd. Present—^Mr. Qt. R. Laffer, M.P. 
(Chairman), F. Coleman (Vice-Chairman), Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, 
C. B. Birks, C. J. Tuckwell, C. J. Valentine, W. J. Colebatch, and 
Q. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

Mallee Shoot Scorcher, —^Mr. Coleman referred to a proposal pre¬ 
viously before the board that the Government should be recommended 
to offer a bonus for a thoroughly efficient mallee shoot scorcher. After 
inquiry at the Lameroo Conference, he felt that such an implement 
was much needed in the mallee country^ and would be a great boon 
to the settlers. Three manufacturing firms, he had been given to 
understand, were now engaged in perfecting machines to do the de¬ 
sired work. The chairman stated that he had examined a scorcher 
in course of construction, and when it was completed the board would 
be invited to inspect it. Eventually it was decided to defer any 
definite action until the next meeting, with the idea of arrangements 
being made for the holding of a field trial of scorchers and other 
implements early in the new year. 

Fencing Material ,—The secretary reported that the resolution from 
the Coomandook Branch, suggesting that the Government provide 
fencing material for boundary fences on newly opened country on the 
same terms as district councils provide wire netting, had been brought 
under the notice of the Minister of Agriculture. The reply now re¬ 
ceived was to the effect that the Advances to Settlers Act provided 
means of obtaining loans for the purpose indicated or for any other 
permanent improvements equal to the methods adopted in. respect of 
wire netting. 

Carriage of Perishable Produce .—Further information respecting 
facilities for the conveyance of fresh produce direct from producer 
to consumer, was received from the Agent-General in London. A 
letter from the Postmaster-General, in London, stated—‘‘There are no 
arrangements for the special conveyance of perishable goods sent by 
post, but parcels marked ‘Perishable’ may be, and to a small extent 
are, treated exceptionally in certain circumstances. If, for example, 
there be a long interval between the arrival of parcels and the next 
oirditiary dispatch or delivery, postmasters may, at their discretion, 
if the circumstances warrant it, make a special dispatch or deliver 
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such parcels exceptionally, provided they can do so without incurring 
special expense. In this country parcels frequently travel as rapidly 
as letters, and often are enclosed in the sanie receptacles, and are 
delivered at the same time.^’ From the manager of the Geeat 
North-Eastern Railway Company was a letter and a pamphlet relating 
" to the conveyance, at cheap rates, of farm and market produce over 
the company's lines, and containing a list of the farmers, market 
gardeners, etc., i)repared to forward such produce direct to the con¬ 
sumers. It was pointed out that the charge (including delivery 
within three miles of Charing Cross and within about one mile of 
any Great Eastern station in the suburbs of London) was 4d. for 
parcels up to and including 201bs. in weight, and Id. additional for 
every bibs, or part thereof up to 601bs. The conveyance was at the 
risk of the owner, and it was provided that the produce should be 
packed in the boxes bn sale at the different stations, or in similar ones, 
that the carriage should be prepaid, and that no individual box should 
exceed bOlbs. in weight. It was further mentioned that the number 
of boxes of produce so canned by this railway company had incr(‘as(»d 
from 173,888 in 1909 to 227,864 in 1913. 

Site for Experimental Faun. —communication from the Coorabie 
Branch (Fowler’s Bay) stated that Block 20, in the centre of the 
hundred of Wookata, 18 miles north-west of Fowler’s Bay, would be 
very suitable for the establishment of an experimental farm. The 
country was typical of hundreds of thousands of acres of arable land 
which would be opened up by the suggested railway. It vas decided 
to hand the letter to the Director of Agriculture, who, it was stattMi, 
would shortly visit the West Coast. 

New Branch. —Approval was given to the formation of a brancli of 
tluj Bureau at Netherton, with the following gentlemen as members:— 
Messrs. A. Bald, J. Bald, N. A. Brown, J. A. Brown, R. G. Brown, 

E. R. Byerlee, F. A. Byerlee, L. C. Crouch, T. J. Datson, H J. Gosden, 
J. S. Harvey, W. G. Krueger, A. W. Lower, W. R. Peake, S. J. Peake, 
P. C. Potter, A. C. Ramsay, E. A. Lubecke, C. Mitchell, H. Redman, 

F. 0. Cordis, B. C. Lymn, C. M. Wilkin, J. Donnell, M. P. Wilkin. 

Branch Renamed. —A resolution from the members of the Albc^rt 
Branch, to change the name to Glencope, was agreed to. 

New Members. —The following gentlemen were approved as 
members of the branches shown:—^Appila-Yarrowie—^R. Wilson, R. L. 
Lines; Narridy—J. Liddle; Wepowie—H. W. Noske; Amy ton—W. 
Baumgurtel, A. G. Foulis; Kingston-on-Murray—A. Schencher, W. 
Farley, jun.; Wynarka—P. N. Collins; Forest Range—H. Moss; 
Parilla—E. B. Danncey; Canowie Belt—W. Cordon; Narrurig—J. 
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Barker; Strathalbyii—B. E. Brown, J. J, Brown, II. L Binney, J. 
Jlell, F. G. Grover, J. B. Jackson, E. L. Tucker, E. L. Stirling, E. W. 
Montgomery, A. Burgess, D. H. McRea, H. II. Butler, J. J. Raggart, 
G. L. A. Wyatt, J. H. Grinter; Gladstone—A. E. Gale, P. T. 
Reynolds; Bookpurnong East—^S. Hacklin, T. N. Crase, V. Crase, 0. 
Grave; Miltalie—H. W. Lieuert; Tarcowie—V. Kotz, E. Muller; 
Mount (Compass—A. Waye; Dowlingville—H. Mason, G. A. Whit¬ 
taker, L. B. Whittaker, A. Rowntree; Port Broughton—E. II. 
Allehurch; Tatiara—E. Scott; Freeling—E. Roberts, A. C. 
Heinjus; Ilookiua—J. O’Conner, B. Kelly; Northfield—E. Kester; 
Guiucracha—C. Jamieson; Larneroo—W. Lever, P. H. Mathias, 
A. Dewhirst, J. Marshall; Port Elliol —S. A. Keen; Mundoora— 
E. 6 . Dolling, R. C. Dolling; Watervale — P. Grace; Coomandook— 
L. Brown, A. Chapman, J. A. Palm, S. Westgarth, C E. Lyinn, 
R. Upton, jiin. 


REMEDIES FOR WOOLLY APHIS OR AMERICAN BLIGHT. 


Mr. A.W. Mack, of Ambleside, who sometime ago had been in communication 
with the Horticultural Branch of the Department in respect to the treatment of 
woolly aphis in his apple orchard, has kindly su]iplied Mr. Quinn with the 
results of .some experiments carried out during the year. He say.s—“From 
the results of our sprayings we find that red oil used—one brand made up of 
Igall. in 20galls. of water and another brand Igall. in 25gall8 of water—were 
very satisfactory. We also used crude petroleum, Sgalls. to SOgalls. of water 
in which Tibs, of soft soap had been dissolved; this was also very good. A 
fourth trial with Burford’s kerosine soap, 25lb8. dissolved in boiling water 
and then diluted to SOgalls. of spray, was also tested. 

All of these gave about equal results, but of course the great difficulty is 
found in trying to strike all of the aphides with the spray. 

The cost to us of each of the three remedies mentioned is as follows :— 

Bed oil, 8s. to 9s. 6d. per SOgalls. of spray. 

Kerosine soap, Ts. fid. per SOgalls. of spray. 

Crude petroleum and soft soap, Is. fid. per SOgalls of spray. 

,, It should be mentioned that the heavier oils, such as red oil and crude 
petroleum, are risky to use upon the trees after the buds start in the spring/’ 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1914-15. 

[Started April let, 1914, to terminate March Slst, 1916.] 


Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 

I for 

Month ended 
Sept. 30th. 

1 Total Eggs 

1 Laid from 

1 April 1st, 1914, 

1 to September 

I 30th, 1914. 


1 ' 


SECTION I.—ANY BREED.—TEN PULLETS EACH PEN. 
White Lbohornb. 


Hay, C., Prospect . 

Indra Poultry Farm, Preeling . 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo. 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham . 

Albion Poultry Yards, Manll . 

Brackley P- ultry Yards, Hectorville . 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn .. 

Mason, A. E., Langhome^s Creek. 

Robertson, D. J., Uamley Bridge. 

Olive Poultry Farm, Freeling . 

Bradley & McDonald, Moorabbin, Victoria. 

Sunny Brae Poultiy Farm, Islington . 

Winter & Creswell, Port Pirie ... 

Abby Poultry Yards, Willaston...... 

Broderick Bros., Gawler ... 

Dunn, C. C., Cheltenham, Victoria. 

Evans, H. A., Richmond, South Australia. 

Ellimatta Poultry Yards, Torrensville. 

Pettigrove, T. A., Northcote, Victoria. 

Rice, J. £., Cottonville... 

Purvis, W., Olanville.. 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, Doreen, Victoria 

Purvis, W., Glanville. 

Provis & Son, Tumhy Bay ....... 

Tookington Park Poultry Farm, Grange. 

Woodhead, H., Torrensville. 

Pimlott, A V., Port Pirie South . 

Excelsior Poultry Farm, Willunga . 

Barron, Tom, Catforth, England. 

Ford Bros., Kensington Gardens. 

Roberts, 0, A., Kersbrook. 

Rovre, J., Long Plain. 

Messenger & Roberts, Albert Park . 

Harris, J. G., Black Forest... 


243 

876 

222 

1,077 

234 

1,038 

230 

890 

211 

935 

207 

9A9 

243 

908 

207 

929 

227 

l,25i 

220 

957 

226 

1,105 

213 

S90 

222 

9.32 

230 

987 

249 

1,088 

228 

1,047 

228 

891 

234 

946 

225 

966 

160 

797 

244 

1,226 

211 

901 

233 

1,100 

237 

1,027 

224 

863 

211 

1,019 

207 

8S7 

2U2 

624 

156 

1,104 

164 

783 

225 

951 

243 

1,084 

214 

851 

223 

909 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— 




Competitor. 

1. 

Score to September 30th. 

Bird No. 

2. 8. 4. 5. 

6, 

1 i 

SECTION HI.—SINGLE TESTING.-LIGHT BREEDS. 

—SIX 

1 1 

PULLETS EACH 

PEN. 

Whitb Lboho&ns. 

Hay, C., Prospect . . 1 133 

U8 

77 

68 

94 

101 

Harris, J. G., Black Forest . j 

96 

118 

100 

62 

* 

86 

Glenelg Kiver Poultry Farm, Mount Gambler 
Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn. 

116 

91 

118 

e 

114 

100 

» 

98 

90 

76 

86 

• 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda . 

120 

96 

74 

81 

123 

78 

Hagger« J. 0., Orroroo . 

Glenelg Biver Poultry Farm, Mount Gainbier. . 


no 

78 

# 

63 

67 

t 

« 

91 

72 

64 

89 

Koonoowarra, Enfield . 

103 

70 

87 

61 

90 

97 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo . 

104 

96 

109 

»7 

102 

65 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham .... 

68 

» 

45 

74 

113 

0 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill . 

no 

97 

76 

102 

113 

107 

Glenelg Biver Poultry Farm, Mount Gambler. . 

106 

87 

91 

101 

62 

122 

Conyera, H., Morphettville Park .. I 

104 

65 

106 

93 

120 

t 

Beadnali Bros., Gawler . 

89 

106 

85 

1«'4 

in 

126 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn .. 

Bobertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. : .... 

104 

120 

101 

118 

91 

99 

100 

* 

119 

139 

* 

113 

Bussell, E. L., Salisbury ... 

108 

in 

* 

96 

86 

0 

Bennett & Furze, Wright Street, City. ! 

76 

96 

89 

54 

89 

92 

Flannigan, J., Maylands . 

88 

90 

• 

» 

90 

98 

Miels, C. & H., Littlehampton. 

87 

124 

lOl 

112 

106 

82 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

107 

98 

98 

97 

108 

104 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 

124 

98 

123 

lOl 

106 

97 

Eleotricum Poultry Yards, Glenelg .. .... 

« 

127 

• 

120 

89 

• 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South . 

84 

83 

82 

85 

105 

63 

Purvis, W., Glaoville. 

no 

113 

94 

» 

120 

m 

Harvey, A,, Hamley Bridge ...... .. 

118 

102 

91 

102 

99 

0 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge . 

14 

93 

77 

71 

99 

t 

Leonard, W. J., Port Pirie...... .. 

82 

86 

64 

89 

62 

27 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare .. 

92 

78 


117 

108 

0 

Messenger, A. J., Alberton . 

103 

93 

♦ 

90 

87 

89 

Bond, A. J., Clare . 

90 

no 

102 

e 

73 

106 

SECTION IV.—SINGLE TESTING.-GENERAL PURPOSE 

BREEDS. - 

SIX 

PULLETS BACH PEN. 
Whitb Obpxmqtons. 

Koonoowarra, Enfield... 1 S5 I 84 I 

57 

60 

97 

66 

Hocart, F. W., Clarence Park . 

* 

61 

40 

64 

39 

62 

Dawkins, W., Wayville. 

» 

e 

« 

44 

• 

* 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park. 

86 

76 

49 

76 

»' 

74 

Black Obpinotons, 

Padman, J. £., Plympton . , 74 

63 

69 

77 

78 

; t 

Kappler Bros., Marion . 

113 

97 

68 

0 

49 

76 

Haggar, J. C., Orroroo . 

• 

109 

* 

79 

« 

1 t 

Pope Bros. A Co., Hectorville .. 

71 

78 

68 

76 

28 

! 77 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect . 

72 

86 

t 

92 

61 

74 

Pearson, W. S., Kings wood . 

86 

66 

82 

79 ; 

90 

83 

Buff Obfinotons. 
Bettnett, C. E., North Unley.. ..*. j • | 

• 1 

♦ 

• 

0 

1 , 62 

* Disqualified under Buie 12. ’-'Underweight eggs. 


4 DM 
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EOO-LAYINO COMPETITION— 


Competitor. 


Score to September 30th. 

Bird No. 

1. 2. 8. 4. 5. 

(i. 

SECTION IV.- 

SiLVBK W ya; 

Howie, T. B., Edwardstown. 1 

1 

--Continued. 

NDOTTES. 

* 1 69 

( 

96 

G4 

j 

83 

107 

Kappler Bros., Mai ion . 


• 1 83 

♦ 

t 

; • 


Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 


84 i ♦ 

89 

♦ 

59 

82 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park 


* 1 • 

70 

« 

i ♦ 

*• 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill. 

'Whitk Wyandottes. 


66 

1 52 

* 

Gibson, F., Stepney . 


• ! 57 

♦ 1 

* 

1 * 

46 

Padinan, J. E., Plyinpton . 

White Rocks. 
. ! ol ♦ 

1 i 

66 

56 

92 

Alberta Poultry Yard-, Franklin 


♦ 61 

i 64 ; 

56 

47 

55 

Koonoowarra, Enfield. 


67 98 

; 73 ! 

49 

76 

. 63 

Hagger, J. C., Orroroo . 

Plymouth 

Rocks. 

1 83 1 53 

! ♦ 1 

(’8 

82 

1 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect . 


1 * i 8U 

j 91 1 

55 

i 67 

I 72 

Palmer, W., Goodwood Park .,.. 

Langshans. 

: ♦ 1 

77 

; 113 

1 * 

Coleman, C. B., Alberton . 

Indian Game. 

♦ 

» 

1 * 

♦ 

Koonoowarra, Enfield. 

Rhode Island Reds. 

. 1 69 ' ♦ 

! 1 

* ! 

i 1 

61 

67 

* 


* Diriqualificcl under Rule 12.-'Underweight epgs. t Dt ad. 


D. F. L.iURlE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Lectuiib at Agricultural Con(}RE88. —On the Thursday eveninjc of Congress week a 
lecture was given in the Brookman Hall, School of Mines, by the Poultry Expert. The 
subject was The Egg.** A fine series of lantern slides and cinematograph films helped to 
illu^trate the hcttire, which was attended by about 40i) people. 

Visits to Pauafibli). —On the Friday of Show week ab:)ut 70 visitors made the journey 
to Parafield Poultry Station, and on September 26th, about 130 (including ihe School of 
Mines Poultry Class) inspected the incubators, brooders, laying competition, and stock. 

Laying Compbtition. —The weather has been abnormally dry, but the birds are in good 
health, and egg production is eatisfactory. There were 48 cases of broodiness, including 
three in section No. 3. 

D. F. LAURIE, Poultry Expen and Lecturer. 

B 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


OPENED BY THE GOVEBNOR. 

The Twenty-sixth. Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South 
Australia was held at the Adelaide School of Mines and Industries on Monday, 
September 7th, Tuesday, September 8th, and Wednesday, September 9th. 
In many respects the Congress was the most successful yet held. The 
attendance of delegates averaged 193 at each session. 

During the sittings the following delegates attended :—^Amyton— W. Gum, 

A. Wallace ; Appila-Yarrowie—G. S. Wurst, B. L. Lines ; Angaston— 

B. S. Mathews, W. Patching, S. 0. Smith ; Arden Vale and Wyacca—J. H. 
Williss, 0. E. Hannemann ; Arthurton— W. R. Stephenson, S, Welch ; 
Balaklava—R. S. Goldney, H. M. Tuck ; Beaufort—^A. Tard, W. C. G. Under¬ 
wood ; Beetaloo Valley—-A. Bartrum ; Belalie North—•!. Gullidge, T. P. 
Schulz; Berri—-F. R. Arndt, T. L. Hughes ; Blackwood—A. W. Magarey, 
J. Turner; Blyth—^A. L , McEwin, C. H. Zweck ; Bookpumong East—^R. F. 
Mayfield, F. M. MacMillan ; Booleroo Centre—W. Michael, N. L. Brooks ; 
Borrika—V. V. Brown, H. S. Green; Burra—^H. D. Edwards, E. Finch ; 
Buto—W. H. Sharman, S. Tmngrove ; Butler—J. C. Humphreys, R. T. 
Harrowfield ; Canowie Belt—G. Kirk ; Carrieton^—-W. G. Brown, J. W. Bock ; 
CaiTow—W. D. Chalmers, W, J. M. Cawley, J.P.; Cheny Gardens—C, Ricks, 
G, Hicks ; Clanfield— W, Pauli, A. Clutterbuck ; Clare—M. L. Nolan, P. H. 
Knappstein ; Clarendon—C. S. Spencer, T. B. Brooks ; daypan Bore—J. Gray, 
S. Hill; Colton—^E. H. Whitehead, R. Hull*; Coomandook—W. Ninnis, 0. 
Blucher; Coomooroo—^R. G. Polden ; Coonalpyn—B. B. Williams, F. J. 
Tregenza ; Coonawarra— J. N. McBain, E. F. McBain ; Cressy—G. Lower, 
J. W. G. Mann ; Crystal Brook—R. R. Shaw, W. W. Robinson ; Davenport— 
J. E. Lecky, F. Roberts, M. Echert; Dowlingville—^A. J. Phelps ; Elbow Hill 
— ^A, Chilman ; Forster —J, Searle, C. Hayman ; Frances—S. Meehan, W. 
Forster; Freeling — ^E. Roberts ; Gawler River—F. Bray, C. Leak ; George¬ 
town—S. Byre, J. Buchan; Geranium—^F» Hammond, R. Perrin; Gladstone— 
R. E. Lines, J . H. Sargent; Glencoe—J. Dow, J, J. Halliday ; Green Patch— 
F. Gore; Gumeracha— J. B. Band ell ; HalidoU'— J. M. Braithwaite, 
W. t, D. Clark; Hartley— J. M. Hudd, J. Stanton; Inman Valley— 
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R. Martin, M. J. Meyer; Iron Bank—R. Coats, C. Morgan ; Julia— 
D. S. Heaslip, D. Hombsch ; Kadina—J. Malcolm, R. Truscott; Kalangadoo— 
J. T. Kerin ; Kanmantoo—T. Critchley, R. Downing; Keith—^A. V. 
Thompson, J. A. Lock; Kingston-on-Murray—J. Weatherall, J. Aird ; 
Kybybolite—S. Shepherd, E. Leishraan ; Lameroo—C. R. Einie, S. G. Trow¬ 
bridge^ ; Laura—E. G. Blesing, R. Lines ; licighton—^A. D. McDonald, W. H. 
Lloyd ; Long Flat—J. G. Foi-ster, H. S. Mann ; Loxton—^L. S. Davie, A. J. 

Durdin ; Lucindale S. Rayson, H. Langberg; Lyndoch—Springbett, 

G. W. Warren ; MacGillivray—H. C. Williams ; Mallala—J. A. Arnold, A. H. 
Marshnian ; Mangalo—^A. G. Burton ; Mantung—W. Stewart, G. N. Baker; 
Meadows—^A. L. Ellis, W. Phillips ; Meningie—L. D. Martin, W. H. Yates ; 
Milang—^M. McBain, W. B. Richards ; Millicent—G. Major ; Miltalie—J. P. 
Stoiy; Mitchell—W. Samjjson ; Monarto Sf>uth—^R. B. Anders, B. Hartmann ; 
Monteith—^A. Wells, A. J. Wytkin ; Moonta— A. B. Ferguson, W. F. Ortloff ; 
Morchard—W. Toop, H. Kupke ; Morgan—R. Wohling, 0. Hausler ; Morjihett 
Vale—A. C. Pocock, E. E. Hunt, H. V. Sprigg; Mount Barker—H. N. Bell, 
J. Scrymgour; Moimt Bryan— A. A. Jeffries, J. Hatherly ; Mount Biyan 
East—J. Thomas, F*Thomas ; Mount Compass—^W. Cocks ; Mount Gambier— 

R. P. Pritchard, D. A. Collins ; Mount Pleasant—H. A. Giles ; Mount Remark¬ 
able—G. Casley, — Giles ; Myponga—M. McGuinness ; McNamaia Bore— 
G. H. Parriam, S. Robertson ; Nantawarra—J. IT. Nicholls ; Naracooite— 

S. H. Schinckel, J. M. Wray ; Nariidy—M. Reynolds, P. Haren ; Naming— 
W. J, L. Thacker, S, Bottrill ; North Booborowie—W. B. Ashby, A. V. 
Simpson ; North Bundaleer—H. Stephenson, W. Martin ; Nortliiield—W. J. 
Dali, J. Williams ; Orroroo—J. C. Haggcr, W. W. Collins ; Barilla—J. J. Foale, 

G. E. Gregory ; Barilla Well—T. Burford, W. H. Foreman ; Panakie—Alf. 
Dayman, M. Cooney ; Paskeville—J. P. Pontifex, R. C. (>)wan ; Penola-- 

A. H. Strong; Pine Fortst -D. Caiman, R. D. Goodridge ; Pinnaroo—^H. 
Ledger, P. H. Jones ; Port Broughton—G. E. Pattingale ; Port Elliot—W. 
Squires, H. B. Welch ; Port Germein—J Stewart ; Port. Pirie— 
D. L..McEwin, A. M. Ijawrie ; Quom—C. Patten; Redhill—W. M. 
Hayes, F, A. Wheaton ; Renmark—F. Basey ; Riverton—^F. Phillips, 

B. A. Gray; Roberts and Verran—^F. Masters, D. Hoar; Saddle- 
worth—^F. H. Kelly; Salisbury—^R. H. Bagster, W. J. McNicol ; Salt Creek— 

H. G, Homhardt; Sandalwood—W. Willoughby, A. S. M. Lovell; Shannon— 
M, P. Cronin ; Spalding—^A. B. Jones, J. J. Gale ; Stockport.—R. H. White- 
law, J. Murray; Strathalbyn—^P. Cockbum, T, Collett; Sutherlands—J. 
Badge, A. M: Twartz, jun.; Tarcowie—A. Dempster ; Tatiara—M. Sullivan, 

T. Stanton ; Tintinarra— C. P. Hodge ; Two Wells— C. E. Ofce, W. S. Cordon ; 
Waikerie — J. Parkes^ J. J, Odgers ; Warcowie— A. Bairstow , G. Growden ; 
Watervale—J. R. £bmp ; Wepowie—^F. 6, Roocke ; Whyte-Yarcowie — G. 
McGregor, J. R. Mudge ; Wilkawatt—^6. A. Oram, M. Neville ; Wilmington 
A. J. G. Benier, D, S. George ; Wirrabara-C. H. Cumow, E. J. Stevens ; 
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Wiiix'^a—R. Williams, L. J. Cook ; Woodsidc—H. Rollbusch, W. Rollbuscli; 
Wynarka—R. B. Williams, G. G. Massoji ; Yabmana—-J. N. McCallum, G. W. 
8 t,ory ; Yadnarie—H. S, Bauer, E. C. Stubing ; Yallujida—T. Forrost, A. V, 
Teaklo ; YongrJa Vale--F. Miller, J. Lloyde ; Yorketow^i—R. Newtek!, C. 
Domaschen/i. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 

Congress was opened at 8 p.m. on September 7th by His Excellency the 
Governor (Sir Heniy Galway). Mr. G. R. teffer, M.P. (Chairman of the 
Advisor}^ teard of Agriculture), presided, and among othem present were 
the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C.), members and secretary 
of the Advisor)'’ Board, end a large number of officers of the depaitment, 
including the Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins) and Mr. W. J. 
Colebatch, M.R.C.V.8., B.8c. (Principal Rose worthy College). 

Tlie Chairman expressed the appreciation of those present that His 
Excellency had, he imderstood, at some pei*sonal inconvenience, honored 
them by his presence. He had mucli pleasure in asking His Excellency to 
open the Congress. 

ADDRESS BY THE GOVERNOR. 

His Excellency, who was received with hearty applause, said—Your 
Bureau meets this year under circumstances hitherto imknown in Airstralia. 
The greatest war of nations the world has ever seen Ls now raging—brought 
about by the Kaiser’s accursed system. That monarch held the key to 
peace or war, and that he and his bombastic advisers chose to force war on 
the European nations, must ever place an indelible stain on the honor of 
Geimany. The silver lining of this black war cloud is the reply of the self- 
governing Dominions to the call of the Motherland. The attitude adopted 
by those Dominions is what was expecUd ; but it is noaie the less a grand 
and lasting proof of the solidarity of the British Empire. Gkntlemen, there 
lies our trump card, and although we may h4ve to face reverses and must 
endure losses and suffer privations, I feel more than confident that the sacri¬ 
fices which the British mce is now making will result in a glorious conclusion 
to the present war—not only in saving the Empire, but also in freeing Europe 
from the accursed despotism which the German Emperor and his satellites 
are striving to impose upon it. (Applause.) 

Courage in Adversity, 

It is difficult to take one’s thoughts away from the titanic struggle now 
going/)n ; but we have met this evening to talk of other and more healthy 
things than war and its accompanying horrors. ‘‘Agriculture ” is the key- 
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stoixc of our discourse this evening. On the top of the inconveniences caused 
by war, and the dislocation of trade which those inconveniences bring about, 
South Australia has a second veiy severe burden to bi^ar. I refer, of course, 
to the drouglit, the serious nature of which it is probably impossible to calculate. 
That the visitation of a drought should occur at a time when we can least 
bear it is indeed a misfortune, and in b(‘ing called upon to face a double 
catastrophe, one begins to wonder how the decrees of Providence are ordered. 
I would suggest, however, that the heavy tax placed upon South Australian 
fanners to-day is a test of the power of that community to face severe adver¬ 
sity. 1 am proud in the knowledge that you faimeis, though tried very 
severely, have not been found wanting in that virtue of “ lieart-courage ” 
which above all will carry you through sucli a year as this. 1 had not been 
many weeks in this countiy before I learnt that the Australian farmer 
possessed in no small degree the particular type of courage referred to, and 
that knowledge, I can assui’e you, comforted me not a little. We can, too, 
not unreasonably comfort oui*selvts in thinking that although this is a year 
of drought, next year will probably be a year of plenty, and God grant it 
will })e a yt‘ar of peace, too. (Applause.) 

A(JRl(*UI/nTRE IN THE MuRRAY V ALLEY. 

It is with no little diffidence that I venture to address this meeting of 
expeits on a subject of which I cannot claim more than a passing acquaintance. 
I therefore claim your leniency, at the same time expressing the hope that 
my knowledge in mattei's agricultural may grow apace during my period of 
office in South Australia. The position I occupy alone suffices to make me 
a keen observer of the development of the State’s agricultural industries ; 
and in that connection itf appears to me that the efforts now being made in 
the River Mpn*Ry Valley, and in the locks and other works which are to be 
constructed that great waterway, point to an enormous wheat output 
not many years hence. I read with great interest in the “ Weekly Bulletin,” 
not long ago, that should the efforts, now being made, to convert 4,(XX),000 
acres of mallee in the Murray area into wheat lands, prove as successful as has 
been the case with oth'^r mallee lands, South Australia, a decade hence, 
will export about 7,(X)0,000 bags of wheat annually. These enc uraging 
prospects are brought about owing to the enterprise of South Australian 
farmers and to their excellent methods of farming. 

Value of Agricultural Bureau. 

It is not at all necessary to know anything about agriculture to allow a man 
of ordinary intelligence to recognise the great good which must necessarily 
accrue from the amalgamation of ideas, which is the great aim of your Bureau. 
Looking at the vital importance attaching to the agricultural industiy, the 
founders of this Bureau are to be congratulated and commended on the 
suocess which has attended their wise conception. The reading and publica- 
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tion of papers on the varied agricultural problems is an excellent EysU^m ; 
and the value of such literature is greatly enhanced by the arrangement 
under which all papers can be discussed by the members of your institution^ 
and so allowing that interchange of ideas and experience which cannot but 
materially assist farmers in solving the many vexed problems which crop up 
periodically, and enabling them to get the best out of their holdings, whether 
the »' be wheat or fruit growers, stock owners,» arket gardeners, dairy farmers, 
or poultry breeders. 

The manner in which this Bureau works hand in hand with the Department 
of Agriculture must greatly add to its usefulness, and whilst congratulating 
you on your large membership and on the work you have thus far accom¬ 
plished, I would express the hope that the number of your members may 
increase in proportion to the importance of the laudable objects which you 
have in view. 

It is plain, too, that the value of your Bureau is not confined to its economic 
uses. There is a veiy happy social aspect as well. The many meetings 
held by the Bureau and by its numerous branches throughout the State 
allow farmers to get to know each other better, so leading to that spirit of 
camaraderie which obviously must tend to enhance the success of the under¬ 
taking, whose watchwords are Progress and Co-operation. I think the 
Agricultural Bureau can fairly be termed the farmers^ vade mecitm, or to 
put it in English the “Farmers^ Manual.” May the time come, and soon, 
when the membership of the Bureau and its branches will foiiu a complete 
list of the producers of the State. 

In conclusion, I would express the hope that the work of the Bureau may 
continue to progress, and that the brave spirit in which the farmers of this 
country face adveraity may receive its due reward. (Applause.) 

THE MINISTER’S SPEECH. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pasooe, M.L.C.), who was warmly 
applauded, said— 

I am sure it has been very inspiring to all of us to have listened to the 
fine address His Excellency has delivered. We are glad, indeed, that His 
Excellency has followed the example of bis predecessor in attending to open 
our annual Congress. I happen to know that there were two engagements 
which His Excellency was asked to fulfil to-ni^t, and though one of those 
might have proved more interesting to him personally than this gathering,^ 
he Idndly put them both aside in order that he might be with us, the agricul¬ 
turists of South Australia. 

The Dbotoht. 

His Excellency has referred to the troubles which have come upon our 
motion owing to the war. Personally, I do not think that at Hiis fringe of 
the great British Empire, if the war alone had come, we would have suffered 
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overmuch ; but, ujifoi-tmiately, the war has come at a most inopportune 
time. Li addition to the war, South Australia is passing through a period 
of unprecedented drought. The weather in Adelaide during August put 
up several records. Th('^ rainfall was less than half the, previous lowest on 
record, in addition to whhdi the month was the warmest, anel the consequent 
evaporation also the greatest on record. The rainfall for the eight months 
throughout the greater pa it. of this State is, this y(‘ar, the lowest on record. 
A few instances may be (pioted as showing the extreme conditions—^At 
Hawker the average rainfall to the end of August Is 8’58in., this year it has 
been only 242in. ; at Terowie the average to end of August is 9‘12in., this 
year it is 3*21 in. ; at Jamestown (one of our most reliable districts) the average 
is ll‘71in, this year it Is 4*36m. ; at Crystal Brook the average is 10*88in., 
this year it Is 5*21in.; at Snowtown the average is 11 *30in., this year it Is 4*69 
inches ; at Cowell the average to end August is 8*33in., this year it is 5*19in. ; 
at Fowler’s Bay the average is 9*54in., this year it is 4-1 Sin.; at Gawler the 
average is 13'63iji., this year it is 9‘Olm.; at Adelaide the average is 15‘19in., 
this year it is 8*00in. ; at Eudunda the average is 12*09in., this year it is 
5*38m.; at Minlaton the average is 12-95m., this year it is 8'75in.; at Lameroo 
the average is 10*88in., this year it is 5*59in.; and at Penola the average is 
18*71in., this year it is 9*71in. 

Help for Drought-stricken Farmers. 

Those are nqnesentative places scattered throughout the State, and the 
figures I have quoted show tlu> severity of the drought. The result is that 
the year has not been a bt'd of roses for the Department of Agricultuie. 
It has fallen to our lot to give assistance to drought-stricken farmers in the 
North, and we have shifted from that part to slightly better favored districts 
in the South about 1,200 cows. When we started to shift these cattle we did 
not expect that it would be necessary to make provision for them for so long 
as now appears probable. To meet ]X)ssibilitie8, however, and at the same 
time to provide a reserve of hay to meet jHissible demands for next year’s 
seeding operations, the department Is putting nearly 1,000 acres under luce me 
and millet. In this connection I wish .to express our indebtedness to the 
southern settleis who came to our help by providing cheap grazing for the 
northern stock. (Applause.) 

Irrigation and Reclaimed Lands. 

In a season like the present more attention is directed to the value of 
irrigation, as owners of irrigated land are to a very large extent mdoi)endent 
of the season. Probably no finer object lesson in closer settlement in 
Australia can be found than on our reclaimed swamp lands on the Murray. 
On the Monteith Swamp, for example, which has been reclaimed and settled 
by the Government, there are 37 settlers, and a total population of 163 
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pei*8ons. On June 30th. 345 acres were under lucerne, and 290 under other 
crops, while the area carried 776 cows, 500 sheep, and 135 horses. This, too, 
in the middle of winter, when the fodder supply is practically at its lowest. 
(Applause.) The total area of the settlement is 1,920 acres, of which 986 
acres are swamp land. Within the next two years the balance of Mypolonga 
Swamp and the swamps known as Jervois, Swanport, Wall, and Pompoota^ 
approximately 4,075 acres, will be settled, and there is no doubt that in the 
future the 40,000 acres covered by the waters of Lake Albert, if not even 
the larger area of Lake Alexandrina, will be drained and settled. My private 
opinion is that it is to the valley of the River Murray that South Australia 
must look for any great increase in her producing population. We have 
nearly reached the end of our development as regards safe agricultural land, 
but there are great possibilities in the Murray Valley for closer settlement, 
and it will eventually carry a very large population. (Applause.) 

Departmental Staff Changes. 

It is but fitting I should make some reference to the changes ijti the depart* 
ment brought about by the resignation of Professor Lowrie as Director* 
Fortunately we possess a staff of such competent officers that it was not 
necessary to go outside the department in making the necessary reorganisation. 
In Professor Perkins (the present Director) we have probably the ablest 
agricultural authority in Australia. Unquestionably the experimental work 
carried out by him at Roseworthy during the past 10 years has no parallel 
in the Commonwealth. (Applause.) The Government naturally were 
reluctant to move a man filling his position so ably, but believed that, in his 
wider sphere of work as Director, Professor Perkins will be equally successful, 
especially as he will have the assistance of Mr. Spafford, who has been asso¬ 
ciated with him for many years in the experimental work at Roseworthy. 
These two gentlemen will not only give effect to the Goveniment policy to 
extend the scope of experimental work throughout the State, but will give a 
much closer supervision to the work than has previously been the case in the 
past. This has undoubtedly been one of the weak points of our work. To¬ 
morrow evening Professor Perkins is to review some of the work done at the 
College during his term of office as Principal. Though appropriate to the 
occasion, he has undoubtedly set himself a task of great magnitude. I have 
no doubt that the address will prove one of the most important we have had 
at any Congress meeting. Mr. Colebatch, the new Principal of the Rose worthy 
College, possesses the confidence of the Government, and we believe he will 
prove a worthy successor to Professor Perkins. You know how highly we 
« appreciate the abilities of Mr. Colebatch, and in regard to his appointment, 
I believe that it is the first time in the history of Australia that a former 
student of a college has risen to be its Principal. 
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Thk South-East. 

In the South-East we have during the last two or three years had favorable 
seasons, but, unfoitunately, what is a favorable season there is very often 
unfavorable in the North. Relatively dry seasons have during the past t'wo 
or three yeais been experienced in the South-East. At Kybybolite the 
rainfall last year was 18*44in. The settlers in the South-East are following 
the lead given in drainage of soils, and are securing the use of special imple¬ 
ments (crowder) for constructing channels for drainage. Mr. Cole batch 
considers that of all the problems confronting settlers in that district that of 
drainage is of paramo\mt importance. Before long he thinks the settlers 
will regard the channelling of their cropped areas as essential as bare fallowing. 
He is mucli impressed with the possibilities of the Kybybolite country if 
properly farmed. Experiments on farmers’ plots have been continued, and 
this work, together with the experimental work at the Kybybolite Farm, will 
be continued under the control of the Director, assisted by the Superintendent 
of Experimental Work (Mr. Spafford). 

Visit to Roseworthy. 

1 am sorry that we cannot arrange for a visit to Rosew'orthy College this 
year. Last year the visit, owing to the dry season, was, from an educational 
point of view, almost a total failure. This year the conditions are but little 
better, and the Government feel that under present financial conditions it 
would be better to utilise the money which that outing would cost in some 
oJier way useful to the agriculturist. (Applause.) 

Horticulture. 

The work of the various sections of the department is progressing satis¬ 
factorily. In addition to the general work of the Horticultural Dejrartment, 
the staff under Mr. Quinn is now initiating testing operations in i-espect to 
seeds imported for commer^*^'! use, and it is hoped that, as a result, the 
public will in time be supp^.: *;^**//ith higher quality seeds in respect to purity 
ahd germination than is sometimes the case at present. It is interesting 
to note fkfit our senior Fruit Inspector is the Commanding Officer of the 
South Australian mounted imit of the expeditionary force which leaves 
for Eu^pe in a few days. I refer to Lieutenant-Colonel Rowell. Another 
officer, tieutenant-Colonel Miell, as well as several of the men, are members 
of the Bureau, and I am sure our best wishes go with them. (Applause.) 

The Poultry Farm. 

T3|& Poultry Expei-t has now got Parafield in good working order, and 
thotl interested in poultry-breeding wilPbe afforded the opportunity of seeing 
wh|t is being done there. Of special interest is the mammoth incubator, 
wjth a capacity for 5,000 eggs. I am glad to say that a considerable amount 
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of capital is being put into large commercial poultry plants, and the services 
of the Poultiy Expert and his staff are in demand for assistance in preparing 
plans, &c. 

Veterinaby Lectures. 

The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. Place) has given a full course of four lectures 
to 25 Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, wlxich have also received practical 
demonstrations. On 20 occasions he has made special visits for the purpose 
of giving advice. The total number of cases upon which he has advised is 
1,237, of which he has personally seen 1,080. He has delivered 155 lectures 
and carried out 114 demonstrations, including 60 post mortems. In the 
performance of these duties he has travelled 17,132 miles. There is much 
keener interest in the veterinary subjects taught by him at Roseworthy 
Agricultural College, and the fact that farmers near there are willing to 
bring patients to the College for advice, thereby enabling the students to 
obtain first hand acquaintance with diseases which otherwise they would not 
likely be able to see while at the College, is gratifying. 

The Dairy Industry. 

This season has given the dairy industry a.serious set-back from which 
it will take several years to recover. The Dairy Expert and his assistant, 
Mr. Apps, have had a trying time during the past few months in connection 
with the removal of starving stock from the North, and I wish to record my 
appreciation of their work in this connection. Next season we hope to be 
able to make a start (under the supervision of Mr. Suter) on a scheme for 
the systematic testing of the milking qualities of our dairy herds. 

Fungus Diseases. 

Since Professor Osborn’s appointment as Professor of Botany at the Adelaide 
University he has acted as Consulting Botanist and Pathologist to the Agri» 
cultural Department. Professor Osborn has g’ a good deal of attention 
to the numerous specimens of plants submitted uuiefly by members of the 
Agricultural Bureau for identification. He has had occasion to remark on 
the rapidity with which many useless plants spread in the newly-settled 
areas, a fact which emphasises the impoitance of clean seed for sowing. 
The Professor’s attention has also been given to various inquiries concerning, 
fungus pests, and he would welcome specimens of plants affected by diseases 
of this character. He has given considerable attention to the rava^s of 
takeall, and calls attention to two important facts, one being that the fungus 
can live in an air-dried condition for at least 18 months, so that it may be 
carried from one paddock to another after the affected plants have been 
dead for a long while ; and secondly, that he has discovered it on oats, which,, 
thou^ only slightly affected, is disappointing, in view of our previous experi¬ 
ence of the benefit derived from cropping takeall affected land with oats. 
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Testing Water Supplies. 

Ajiother matter to which the department has been paying a good deal 
of attention is th«i testing of the quality of our water supplies, both for stock 
and irrigation purjwses. Unfortunately, we have very little reliable data 
to guide us in i*eBp(;ct to either aspects of the question, and tliis can only be 
obtained by a series of tests over a number of yeai’s. 

Bulk Handling op Wheat. 

The Gk)Vemiuent have been taken to task in some quarters for not having 
given effect to a previous resolution in favor of bulk handling of wheat. 
A resolution of Congress in 1913 was—“ That this Congress urge the Govern¬ 
ment to take such 8te])8 as may be necessary to make bulk handling of wheat 
the ordinaiy process of marketing in this State.’’ If we can believe some of 
the 8o-callt‘d authorities on the subject, there are no ]eal difficulties in the 
way, and an expenditure by the State of £250,000 would save the farmers— 
well, the figure has Ix^en variously estimated at from £50,000 to £100,000 p(^r 
annum, and cme authority, in his anxiety to further the farmers’ interests, 
says of coui*s(‘ they would not Ix’! ex]K"Cted to ])ay interest on the capital 
outlay. I difiV^r from this gentleman, Ix^cause I do not think our farmers 
want to dodge paying bite jest on the cost of worlcs for their binefit, and if 
they did they would certainly be disappoint(‘d. The farmers can rest assured 
that W(^ are not neglecting our duty in this matter. The failher we go into 
it the more doubtful Wi^ are whether, imder South Australian (xmditions, 
the syst:em will prove profitable. It may be tliat tlie scheme will prove 
practicable so far as the aree.s commanded by Ports Adelaide, Wallaroo, 
and Pirie, liut even this will dejxuid upon seveial factoI's. We do nc>t know 
whether bulk wheat, after ch'aning, will command proport.ionately Idgher 
prices than the present f.a.q, bagged wht'at. We an* told that in every 
bushel of wheat shipped to Europe we pay freight and charges on 31 bs. of 
waste, or, say, 5 per cent. This represents an unnecessary expimditun? on 
freight, &c., of approximately SOs. j>er l,()00bush. If we can obtain the 
benefit of this saving it would practically settle the financial aspect, but the 
evidence we have renders it very doubtful. 

It may interest you to have some idea of the difficulties we would have to 
face in erecting elevators at the three ports mentioned. The question of 
foundations is of the utmost impoitance to the stability of these structures, 
and the total cost of elevator and equipment is largely dependent upm the 
nature of the ground. Reports we have in the department show an enoiiuous 
variation in the costs of the different elevators—^from as low as £50,000 to 
as high as £150,000 per million-bushel capacity. Jn the construction of the 
large elevator for the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway at Fort William, Ontario, 
12,000 60ft. piles were used on which to build the concrete foundation, while 
over 60,000 cubic yards of concrete and 2,600 tons of steel reinforcing bars 
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were used in the erection of the buildings. This was for an elevator to hold 
three and a lialf million bushels. At the Outer Harbor we would have to put 
our foundations on piles of an average length of 57ft. to get solid bottom to 
cany the weight, and the silos and plant for a million-bushel elevator would 
piobably require 3,000 or more of these piles—a veiy costly start. At Port 
Pirie the same conditioxxs exist, except that 45ft. piles would be required ; 
while at Wallaroo we are faced with the problem that we would have to. 
load vessels at a jetty 2,830ft. in length. 

Because Congress passed a resolution last year in favor of bulk handling of 
wheat, without having any idea of what the adoption of that system would 
cost, some people thought the Government was bound to cany out that 
resolution. All I read in that resolutioxi was that you desired full inquiries 
should be made so that it could be ascertained if any alteration in the present 
system would be of benefit to South Australia. You can rest assured that 
while the present Government is in power they are not going to rush into an 
alteration of the whole system of wheat nmrketing and force the producers 
to bear the cost luiless they can see that the producers will receive some 
benefit from the change. (Applause.) I desire to express my appreciation 
that such a large number of delegates have in these tiying times attended this 
Congress. Your presence speaks well for your courage and enthusiasm, and 
I sincerely hope you all will have a pleasant and profitable time. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN\S ADDRESS. 

The Chainnan of the Advisory* Board of Agriculture (Mr. G. R. Laffer, M.P.) 
addressed the gathering and detailed some of the work which had been accom¬ 
plished by the Advisory B<mid end the Agricultural Bureau during the year 
just passed. He said—Members of the Bureau will be interested to hear of 
the work of the Board during the past 12 months. A multitude of matters 
of minor importance has been dealt with, and it will only be possible now to 
spcjak of some of the more important. 

Import Duty on Superphosphate. 

The first I will mention is that of the proposal to impose a duty on imported 
8 Ui)erj)hosphates. Immediately this was mooted, with the approval of the 
Minister, forms were circulated through every Branch of the Bureau for a 
petition against the imposition of this duty on the grounds that it was quite 
unnecessary for the protection of the local industry, and that it would tend 
to restrict the application of this essential manure on the wheat lands of our 
State. Over 3,000 farmers and other producers signed this petition, which 
is being held over for presentation to the inter-State Cx>mmission if or when 
the occasion arises. The Board also appointed two of its members, Mr. F. 
Coleman (vice-chairman) and Mr. A. M. Dawkins (an ex-chairman), both 
practical farmers, to give evidence before the inter-State Commission when 
the members ait in Adelaide. 
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VI^TKIUNARY LfxTVRKHI. 

I know that very many of you gentlemen have appreciated tliorouglxly 
the lectures, demonstrations, and the advice given by the Veterinary Lecturer 
(Mr. F. L. Place, B.V.Bc., M.R.C.V.S.). The Board has used its iiilluonce to 
bring about the production in pamplilet form of copies of Mr. Place’s addresses, 
and although they will not be produced in just the same form as that in which 
they are delivered at the Branches of the Bureau, jou will be glad to know 
that arrangements are being made for a bulletin or farmers’ handbook, from 
the p(*n of Mr. Place, to be published a little later on. (Apjjaiise.) 

Afforestation. 

As members of the Bureau are aware, the Advisory Board has always 
advocated alTorestation and the }>reserVation of natural timbers by both the 
State and the individual landholder. Earlier in the year all the Branches 
in the Pinnaroo district were asked to consider the matter of the provision 
of windbreaks and slock shelters throughout tlie newly-setth'd inallee lands, 
and to send the ir delegates to the local Confen nee prepared to deal with the 
subjects. At the reepiest of the Board the Conservator of Forests (Mr. W. 
Gill, P.L.S., F.R.H.B.) coui-teously attended and offered very practical advice 
at the Conf(*rence which was held last month at Lameroo. As the result 
of this and the interesting discussion which took place, s('ttlers in that part 
of the State will have soim*. valuable information to guide them in the handling 
of their propeities in this regard. 

Salinity of Stock Water. 

On every iK)ssible occasion the Board has endeavored to assist the depail- 
ment in its work of investigation, thus reciprocating the very mateiial assis¬ 
tance which the Bureau derives from the officers of the department. As an 
instance of this, during the past year arrangements have been made for 
samples of saline stock waters to be forwarded at regular intervals to th (3 
Agricultural College to be analysed. By this means the Dimetor hopes in 
time to be able to present reliable data in respect to the degrees of salincness 
in water that can be tolerated by stock. The Board highly appreciates the 
co-operation of those Branches of the Bureau that am regularly sending 
samples. 

Market for Barley. 

As Chairman of the Board it was my privilege to ask that inquiries should 
be made in England as to the existence of markets for barley. A full report 
of the result has been published, and I will now only say that it was ascer¬ 
tained that barley similar to the samples forwarded would probably command 
prices ranging from Ss. 3d. per bushel for the inferior to 4s. 9d. per bushel 
for the best sample sent. It is hoped that this preliminary information will 
be of value, and may possibly lead later on to some trial shipments in those 
seasons when local prices are low. 
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The Agricultural Bureau. 

As you know, most, of the duties of the Board are iji connection with the 
work of the Agricultural Bureau. You will he glad to learn that the exten¬ 
sion of the work of this institution has been steadily maintained during the past 
year. For the year ended June 30th last 12 new Branches were opened, and 
two were closed through lack of interest, leaving a total of 163. Since then 
seven additional Branches have been formed, making a total of 170 at the 
present date. The membership of the Branches rose last year from 3,400 to 
4,000. 

The rule in regard to retirement of those who have not attended regularly 
has been enforced with reasonable stringency, for it is the aim of the Board 
to have effective Branches consisting of active members whose work is not 
hampen^d by a number of men whose interest is only aroused by annual 
meetings or a social. As an indication of the increased popularity of the 
Bureau, and of the thorough manner in which rolls have been purged, I may 
say that the average number of members per Branch has steadily risen as 
follows during the past eight years :—For the year ended June 30th, 1906, 
the average number of members per Branch was 16 ; at the same date in 
1910 the average was 20 ; 1911, 21; 1913, 22 ; and 1914, the average number 
was 24*5. (Applause.) 

Life Members. 

Durhig the year the distinction of life membersliip has been conferred 
upon 46 g<mtlemen, making a total numljer of life members at the present 
date of 108. 

Country Conferences. 

Members of the Board have attended all the Coimtiy Conferences. There 
has always been one representative, and sometimes as many as three ; and 
a matter which has given members great satisfaction has been the regular 
attendance of the Honorable the Minister at these gatherings. The Hon. 
T. Pascoe, M.L.C., has only missed one of the seven Conferences that have 
been lield, and that one was held on Eyre’s Peninsula at a time of the year 
when Parliamentary duties made it impossible for him to leave the city for 
the length of time involved. 

Experimental Demonstration Plots. 

The need for more practical work among the Branches of the Bureau was 
brought \mder the notice of last Congress in an address by the Secretary 
(Mr. G. G. Nicholls), who suggested briefly lines of work suitable for the 
Branches to undertake. After discussion, a resolution was unanimously 
carried in favor of the proposals made, and a committee, whose members 
were representative of the various sections of agriculture and of the districts 
north, south, east, and west, was appointed to deal with the matter. The 
commictee prepared suggestions for lines of work for the Branches, and these 
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were duly communicated to all the hon. secretaries. The response has been 
most encouraging, over 50 Branches having signified their intention to lay 
down plots this year. Probably many of these will have no returns to pix'sent 
after harvest owing to the unprecedentedly diy season which is now being 
experienced ; but it is satisfactory to know that veiy many of the Branches 
realise that they can vastly improve the value of tludr work by conducting 
some of these practical t(\sts, and that given more favorable seasons much 
valuable information will be gained. Provision is made for the appointment 
of a committee of supervision in each Branch, so that accuracy—for the 
practical purposes of a farm demonstration plot—can be vouched for wlien 
returns were presented. 

Visits to Branches. 

In the earlier history of the Bureau, meml)ers of the Central Bumau made 
a special feature of visiting as many Branches as practicable. This custom 
has been I'evived duiing the past year to a certain extent. The Chairman 
visited the River Murray Branches and Southern Branches ; other members 
the Strathalbyn, Stockport, Riverton, and Mount Bryan ; Sc^cretary the Parilla, 
Clare, Freeling, Morgan, Parilla Well, Geranium, Mount Bryan, I-<aura, 
Mount Compass, Clamndon and Murray Rivcu* Branches, and Hartley ; and 
Mr. H. J. Finniss Coonalpyn, Hallidon, and a number of the other newly- 
formed Branches on the Tailem Bend to Loxton and Paringa Railways. 
There is no doubt that it is advisable for an officer to attend the opening 
meetings of new Branches to suggest ways of working, and the Board has asked 
the Secretary to do this as often as practicable, and to visit as many of the 
Branches as he can. 

The Press. 

I desire to acknowledge the great indebtedness of the Agricultural Bureau 
to the South Australian Press. The Adelaide papers invariably give full 
reports of the deliberations of the Board. By sending their representatives 
to the Country Conferences and to the Annual Congress they give an impetus 
to the work of the Bureau, and at the same time convey to the man upon 
the land a great deal of information which is of practical worth. The country 
papers also assist the work of the local Branches, and by reprinting papers 
read at the meetings, give much wider publicity to the views of experienced 
men regarding many agricultural problems. (Applause.) 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

Mr. P. Coleman (Advisory Board) proposed a vote of thanks to His 
Excellency for presiding. His Excellency had referred to the drought. 
No doubt the position was serious, but South Australian farmers had a 
reputation for rising superior to circumstances. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins (Advisory Board) seconded the motion. He was sure 
they had all been inspired by the fine address of His Excellency. He could 
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ossure Sir Henry* Galway'* that th.ei*e were no more loyal body of citizens than 
the farmers. (Applause.) With regard to the drought, they had experienced 
bad times before, and knew that good times would come again. 

The motion was earned by acclamation. 

THE GOVERNOR’S REPLY. 

His Excellency in reply said his address had been described as veiy excellent. 
It was all Icindness which prompted that eulogy. He did not look upon it 
as an address at all. The idea of his standing up there and talking to them 
about agrimlture was nonsense. He did not know anything about it, but he 
hoped to some day^ One did not come to Australia, however, without hoping 
to leani something, especially regarding agriculture and farming generally^ 
If a member of the audience stood up there before a gathering of soldiers and 
gave them aji address on strategy and tactics it might appear well on paper, 
but the soldiem probably would not think very^ much of it. It was very^ kind 
of them to receiv’-e liim as they had. He saw that the great prosperity 
of Australia, and of South Australia particularly, lay in the land, and themfore 
it was only natural that he should be a veiy willing pupil. "Whether he was 
a particularly’* clever one remained to he seen.. But every year he had the 
lionor of presiding at that Annual Conference, as he hoped he would have, 
he trusted that he would prove to be more interesting than he had been that 
evening. In conclusion, he sincerely hoped they would always be as lenient 
as they liad been on that occasion, and if they’* were he would then get on 
very much better. 

The Congress then adjourned till the following moining. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8tb, 

MORNING SESSION. 

Congress resumed its sittings at 9*30 a.m. on Tuesday, September 8th. 
Mr. Coleman (Vice-Chairman Advisory^ Board) presided. 

EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION PLOTS. 

At the closing session of the 1913 Congress the following were appointed 
a committee to formulate plans and suggestions for the establishment nnd 
working by members of the Bureau of experimental and demonstration 
plots :—^Northern Districts— W. Gum, Amy ton ; S. Eyre, Georgetown. 
Tjower North—J. P. Pontifex, Paskeville ; E. A. Gray, Riverton. Hills and 
Fruitgrowing—C. Ricks, Cherry Gardens ; S. 0. Smith, Angaston. Irrigation 
Ai*eas-~^. S. Taylor, Renmark ; F. 6. Rogers, Waikeiie. East of Murray'*— 
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W, B, Russell, Loxtou ; A. J. A. Koch, Lameroo. South and South-East— 
S. H. Schinckel, Naracoorte ; C. P. Hodge, Tintinara. Eyre Peninsula-r-F. 
Masters, Roberts and Verran ; E. M. Sage, Green Patch. 

Mr. S. Osborne Smith (Chairman) submitted the report of the committee as 
follows :—“ The committee met on the day of their appointment and prepared 
an outline of work suitable for Branches of the Bureau to undertake. It 
was decided to suggest that each Branch should select one or more of the 
following subjects for demonstration :— 

Wheat-growing Areas. —(1) Methods of cultivation ; (2) Wheat— (a) 

Varieties, (b) Quantities of seed ; (3) Manures— (a) Quantities, (b) Kinds. 

Fruit and Irrigation Areas. —(1) Manures—(a) Various manures for different 
kinds of fruit, ijb) Times to apply certain manures, (c) Relative advantages 
of top and deep applications ; (2) Pruning of deciduous trees. 

South-Eastern Area. —(1) Potatoes—(a) Seed, (h) Manures, &c. 

General. —(1) Fodders (especially in wetter districts) ; (2) Improvement 
of pastures ; (3) Soil improvement by the application of lime (especially 
in the wetter districts). 

These recommendations were forwarded to all Branches of the Bureau 
early in November, together with a report of the Secretary’s introductory 
remarks to the Congress. At the same time suggestions were made to the 
Branches in the following terms :—(1) Secure offers to conduct the plots 
from one or more members ; (2) Appoint a local committee of, say, three, 
whose duties would be—(a) To select the land as nearly uniform as possible 
for each plot in a given test. (6) Check the measurements of plots, weights 
of seeds, manures, &c., as well as weight of produce after harvest, and geneirally 
supervise at seed time and harvest, as they may consider necessary to ensure 
the accuracy of the work and reliability of the msults. This is of importance 
if the results are to be accepted as trustworthy by others, and that is a great 
consideration, (c) Prepare a report after harvest from records kept by one. 
of the committeemen. To sign same and present to the Branch for dis¬ 
cussion and transmission for publication. In large Branches more than one 
committee could be appointed to duplicate the tests or widen the scope of 
same. (3) Advise the Secretary not later than the end of the year whether 
your Branch intends to take any action in the direction indicated. 

As only a few replies to this communication had been received by the end 
of the year, a further circular was sent to each Branch in March. Tlie response 
to this has been very gratifying, and your committee feels justified in report¬ 
ing that there is every prospect in normal years of valuable work being done. 
Sixty Branches have indicated their decision to undertake such work this 
year. Of these, 45 have advised us of the names of the local committee¬ 
men appointed to supervise ; 33 have indicated the nature of the experi¬ 
ments to be undertaken ; and 30 have furnished the names of the members 
on whose farms, and by whom, the work is to be done, 
c 
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Complete returns, giving names of committeemen, nature of work, and 
names of demonstrators have been received from 20 of the 60 Branches. 
We have said that 33 Branches have indicated the nature of the work imder- 
taken. This work may be summarised as follows :— 


Tests with various quantities of super. 19 Branches 

“ high and low grade super. 1 “ 

“ potassic manures . 2 “ 

“ “ Beatsall ”. 4 

“ manures for fruit and vines. 4 

“ varieties of wheat . 21 “ 

“ seed per acre (wheat) . 4 “ 

“ methods and depth of cultivation. 2 “ 

“ grasses and fodders . 1 “ 

“ potatoes. 1 ‘‘ 

“ onions . 1 

“ mangolds . 1 “ 

“ lime . 1 

‘‘ peanuts as an irrigation crop. 1 “ 


Many of those Branches have indicated more than one of the above- 
mentioned subjects, and in some of the tests as many as eight plots are laid 
down. Of the 33 Branches mferred to, 16 are in the newly-settled mallee 
country east of the MuiTay River, on Eyre's Peninsula, and on the West 
Coast. 

The members of your committee do not expect in such a season as this that 
returns of harvest results will be forthcoming from the whole of the Branches, 
which earlier in the year advised us as herein reported. We do, however, 
consider that a good start has been made, and that as time goes on reports 
will be received of valuable demonstration work achieved. 

It is proposed to classify as “Experimental work ” the results of those 
tests which can be expressed in exact terms of measurement, &c., and as 
“ Demonstration work ” those which cannot be expressed in exact terms, 
e.g,, fruits, pastures, &c. 

In conclusion your committee recommends that a report such as this be 
presented to the Congress each year, at the first business session. S. Osbobne 
Smith (chairman) Geo. G. Nicholls (secretary).'* 

Report Adopted. 

In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. Smith said he was glad to say 
that the committee had the hearty co-operation of the Director of Agriculture 
and his staff. Farmers could not all be scientists, but the committee included 
a number of old Roseworthy College students, and it was largely from them 
they expected good results as regarded the experiments. One result of the ex- 
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perimental work would be to stimulate enthusiasm among the members of the 
Bureau, and the value of the experiments would increase as the years went 
on. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. J. Pearce (Whyte-Yarcowie) seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the report. 

Mr. P. Cockbum (Strathalbyn) said undoubtedly if the farmers were going 
to progress in the practice of agriculture they could not do better than carry 
out experiments. He thought the suggestions of the committee were com¬ 
mendable. He cordially supported the adoption of the report. 

Mr. A. Bairstow (Warcowie) thought Bureau members could not do better 
than carry out the suggestions contained in the ivport. In his district 
certain experiments had been tried this year, but owijig to the diy season 
no results had beeji achieved. 

Mr. J. N. McCallum (Yabmana) considered the report of the committee 
would commend its<‘lf to those present as farmers and members of the Bureau. 
His Branch was fully alive to the importance of carrying out the suggestions 
made. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) said that in common with other Branches his 
branch had taken up the work. Even if the results were very poor this 
seast^ they would at least show what could be done in an unfavorable year. 
He supported the proposals of the committee most heartily, but hoped that 
individual experiments would also be continued. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Election of Committee. 

Mr. P. H. Jones (Pinnaroo) moved—“That the members of the experi¬ 
mental committee appointed last year be re-elected ; that the committee 
be given power to fill any vacancies which may occur ; and that the experi¬ 
mental committee be elected annually at Congress.” 

Mr. A. A. Jeffries (Mount Bryan) seconded the motion, which was carried 
imanimously. 

WHEAT-GROWING DEMONSTRATION PLOTS. 

Mr. E. J. Pearce (Whyte-Yarcowie) read the following paper :— 

At the outset it will be agreed that among the many reasons for advocating 
experimental or demonstration work for the Bureau, is the fact that soil 
and climatic conditions vary very greatly in difierent parts of the extensive 
agricultural areas of this State. In my own district, for example, soils vary 
from a light loam, with a limestone rubble subsoil, to a heavy loam with a 
strong, almost impervious, clay subsoil. It is evident to the merest novice 
that the same methods of cultivation are not suitable to these distinctive soils. 
The object of this paper is to give an outline of what in my opinion is the 
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best method of conducting such demonstration plots as may be thought 
necessary, having regard to the conditions obtaining on the average farm; 
and so conducted that whilst not laying claim to scientific exactness, would 
be accepted as approximately correct, and reliable as a guide in the general 
practice of farmers whose conditions were similar. There are three main 
lines on which we can experiment, viz. (1) methods of cultivation, (2) manures 
and manuring, and (3) varieties of seed, including selection and preparation 
of the same. 

The Cultivation of the Soil. 

In the case of deep v. shallow ploughing, if the test to be made is very 
deep, say lOin. v. 4in., it would be necessary to permanently mark the plots 
in order to watch the effect over a series of years. I adopted this plan : 
Cut out some small squares of galvanized iron and numbered them from 
I. upwards with Roman numerals, these being easily cut out. These were 
then nailed to jarrah pegs, which were driven into the ground at one end 
of the plots. At the other end there being a fence, similar duplicate plates 
were attached securely to the fence. The advantage of these permanent 
marks in an experiment of this kind is that all operations except the ploughing 
can be done either way; and such a very deep ploughing as lOin. would show 
ani effect for many years, the subsequent working of the land, excepting 
for harvesting, might be done without regard to the limits of the plots. Then 
at harvest time it would only be necessary to define the plots by cutting tracks 
from peg to peg, and the plots could be harvested separately as long as it 
was thought desirable to continue the experiment. The numbers, with 
particulars of what they represent, to be entered in a book kept for the purpose 
of a record of experimental work and results. 

This permanent marking is necessary, and only necessary when results 
are likely to be seen over a series of years, such as an experiment with heavy 
dressings of farmyard manure or lime, and when a test of bare fallow and 
wheat t?. a rotation of crops, &c., is desired. 

In experiments where the result is to be noted for the one crop only, such 
as grades and quantities of super., quantities of seed per acre, grading of seed, 
etc., it will be sufficient to define the boundartes of the plots by leaving a 
margin of 14in. between each. This is easily accomplished by driving the 
wheel of the drill on the last wheel track instead of on the hoe mark. 

Manurial Plots. 

In making a test of heavy v. light dressings of super, it is of course necessary 
to use the same brand of super., and also the same variety and quantity of 
seed throughout. To test the relative value of dressings of Jcwt., Icwt., and 
IJcwts. of 36-38 per cent, super., I would first select a piece of land as nearly 
as possible uniform in quality, and which in fallowing and subsequent working 
had been treated all alike. Then I would take one variety of se^, and would 
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set the grain feed of the drill to sow the desired quantity per acre, say, Ibush., 
and leave it at that for the whole of the plots included in the test. I would 
then weigh and mark, say, four bags of super., and set the drill to sow as 
nearly as possible 561bs., and proceed to sow plot No. 1, leaving the manure 
feed as set. On the completion of that plot, remove all the super, from the 
drill and return to the bag from which it was taken, to be weighed ; then 
enter in the book as follows :—Experimental plots—quantities of super. 
All plots*numbered from east to west (or as the case may be). Plot No. 1— 
Adelaide Chemical Works super., 36-38 per cent., 561bs. per acre. Federation 
seed, Ibush. Area of plot, 2 acres. Sown May 15th, 1914."’ 

Your drill may not have put on the exact quantity you desired, perhaps 
only 541bs., or may be 581bs. This is immaterial. Just enter the exact 
quantity used. Then proceed with plots 2 (Icwt.) and 3 (IJcwts.) in the 
same way, making the only difference in the quantity of super, and being 
extremely careful to enter everything in the book exactly as done. It is 
not necessary to be particularly careful as to the exact area of the plots 
when sowing. I find it more convenient to rely on the drill surveyor as a 
guide to estimate the quantities by, and then take so many sweeps of the 
drill according to the length of the piece of land you are operating on. Sup¬ 
posing the drill registers an acre in a round, and I wish to sow a four-acre 
plot, I would go four rounds. It is always advisable to sow one plot in any 
series of manure tests without any manure as a check, and to show what you 
are gaining by the manure used. 

This season I have put in 13 plots on the above system, each containing 
about two and a half acres, being three rounds with a 17 x 7 drill. They 
are defined by a 14in, space between each. At hay time I will cut a 12ft. 
track with the binder between each, that will leave the plots about two acres 
each, but at harvest time I will put the chain on and calculate the exact 
area. 

Seed Tests. 

If your experiment is to decide the most profitable quantity of seed to 
sow per acre the same procedure should be followed as above, with these 
differences: You will use the same kind and quantity of manure on each 
plot, and the same variety of seed, varying the quantity only. If you are 
testing varieties of wheat, sow the same quantities of manure and seed, the 
difference being in variety of seed only. 

If you wish to tes^ the benefit of graded aver ungraded seed, the only 
difference should be in tiie matter of grading. 

Size of Plots. 

I think a two or three acre plot large enough. If you make them larger 
there is a difificulty in getting land even in quality. If they are smaller 
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there is greater danger of error in computing the results, as obviously a few 
yards difference in area or a few pounds difference in product will cause a 
greater discrepancy on a quarter-acre than on a two-acre plot. 

Separate Harvesting of Plots. 

This is one of the most important points in the conduct of experiments. 
I have heard members at Branch meetings remark, ‘‘ I tried one piece with a 
dressing of 601bs. of super., and another alongside with 801bs., and I could 
not see any difference,'’ or I graded all my seed, and I am satisfied I got 
2bush. more to the acre than my neighbor who did not grade." As a matter 
of fact it is impossible to judge a crop by the eye. Take a 20bush. crop and 
one that will yield 25bush. standing side by side. There is a difference of 
25 per cent., yet I question if the most experienced could detect it. In 1909 
I conducted some experiments for the department. There were four plots, 
three were manured with lOOlbs. of super, and upwards, and the fourth 
was drilled in without manure. Throughout the season there appeared* to 
be little to choose between the manured and unmanured plots. I thought 
at all events the unmanured would be the most payable, having regard to the 
cost of super. When the plots were harvested, however, and the product 
weighed, there was a difference of Shush. 181bs. per acre, leaving a profit of 
9s. 3d. per acre in favor of the most heavily manured plot. It is not a difficult 
matter to harvest separately with the complete harvester, nor is there so mucli 
lost time as some would suppose. It is unnecessary to clean out every grain 
in these tests if the machine is run a few chains after finishing each plot to 
clear the elevator cups, and just little extra care is taken in cleaning out 
the box, you have, for all practical pui’poses a correct result. Any discrepancy 
there may be is negligible when spread over two acres. 

It is necessary of course that the produce (grain) from each plot should be 
kept separate and weighed, and the result entered up in the book as early as 
possible. It is desirable, if practicable, to keep a record of rainfall during 
the year, and also to note anything affecting the crops during the year, and 
to report as fully as may be to your own Branch. In the case of most of the 
experiments, one year's trial will not settle the matter. Peculiarities of season, 
short rainfall, or an extra supply of moisture will liave an effect, and must 
be taken into account. To be reliable and worthy of general adoption, 
experiments should extend over a period of at least three years. Failures as 
well as successes should be reported, as we learn not less by failure than success. 
Such work as I have indicated carefully conducted and tabulated, carried out 
throughout South Australia cannot fail to be of immense benefit to all engaged 
in the occupation of wheat-growing. 

The Discussion. 

Mr. H. G, Button (Mangalo) mentioned that in the majority of in¬ 
stances in the new country the stripper was used for harvesting. 
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With this machine and the winnower it would be found a very diffi¬ 
cult matter to satisfactorily harvest the small plots separately and 
expeditiously, as a separate heap had to be made for each. 

Mr. A. H. Jeffries (Mount Bryan) congratulated the writer of the 
paper. There was no doubt that experimental work was of great 
value, but with the one-man^’ farm the farmer^s time was fully 
occupied in other ways. 

Mr. N. S. Giles (Mount Remarkable) had conducted experiments 
for the Branch to which he belonged, and believed that the average 
farmer could do the work involved with a very little extra expendi¬ 
ture of time proportionately above that involved in putting in the 
croj) ordinarily. All that was necessary was a little extra care in the 
marking of boundaries. It w'as unwise to attempt to gather the 
grain from small plots with a stripper. The better course was to 
secure a complete harvester, even if a machine had to be borrowed 
for the puri)ose. An important point was to secure uniformity of 
land on which they were conducting tests. If one set of experiments 
were to be conducted in a paddock which had previously been under 
test i)lots, it was advisable to run the second plots across the first. 

Mr. W, Gum (Amyton) mentioned that he had spent 28 years in 
the North, and he was noAv more convinced than ever that it w^as 
essential that farmers should conduct tests to ascertain the most 
suitable methods of Avorking their holdings. The suggestions of the 
writer of the paper were excellent. 

Mr. J. J, Foale (Barilla), who was conducting tests for the Barilla 
Branch, said the difficulty of the lack of time on the one-man^' 
farm, had been got over in his district by the Branch appointing a 
committee of three to assist in the operations. 

Mr. H. 11. Davie (Mount Remarkable) mentioned that his Branch 
had set out to conduct experiments wdth the objective of securing by 
means of selection the highest quality of seed Avheat. He made the 
suggestion that the products of the experiments of difiFerent 
Branches should be displayed on a stand set aside for the purpose at 
the Adelaide Show. 

Brofessor Berkins suggested that Branches were well advised not 
to set out to do too much at the beginning", because if the experi¬ 
mental work was to be of any value, it must be done thoroughly and 
methodically, and on lines similar to those suggested by Mr. Bearce. 
They could easily extend the scope of their tests at any time. There 
was a danger with some experimentalists that they were out after 
big results, but they should have to take things as they came. The 
truth was wanted. It had been suggested to him when results were 
bad that they should be ploughed under; but that was not the way- 
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to do the work. Whether the results were good or bad they should 
be published. Further, it should be noted that results were of little 
value unless they extended over a number of years. Three years 
even was too short a time from which to draw conclusions. He sug¬ 
gested that the tests should extend over seven years. Any seven 
consecutive years in the history of the State would be found to 
represent fair average conditions. Another point was the perma¬ 
nency or otherwise of the plots. Manure plots, in addition to culti¬ 
vation plots, should be permanent. The most satisfactory method 
was to have twin plots, one half being under fallow and the other 
half under crop each year. Mr. Smith, the chairman of the Experi¬ 
mental Committee, had said he was sure the committee would have 
the sympathy and co-operation of the officers of the Agricultural 
Department. He could assure them that that certainly would be the 
case, and personally anything that could be done to assist them he 
would certainly do. One delegate had referred to the difficulty of 
dealing with results from small plots where the stripper was used. 
They all recognised that in new country the stripper had to be used, 
and probably Mr. Spafford, who had had" considerable experience 
with the stripper, would be able to give them hints as to how best to 
do the work. He was sure that with only a few plots just as exact 
results could be got with the stripper as with the harvester. The 
stripper was undoubtedly the best implement for experimental 
purposes. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Agricultural Experimental 
Work) said when only one variety of wheat was being dealt with it 
was nearly as simple to use the stripper as to use the harvester. In 
using the stripper for a number of plots the heaps should be put as 
close together as possible on the one floor, and then they were nearly 
as easy to handle as one heap. To simplify the handling it was 
advisable to put bags under the grader of the winnower to collect 
the screenings. If they had a number of plots to handle the fitting 
of a couple of wheels to the winnower would expedite the work. 
For the handling of different varieties of wheat, especially if they 
were required for seed, it was essential to use the stripper and 
winnower, as it was practically impossible to clean the harvester. In 
growing different varieties of grain it would, in order to keep them 
, pure, pay to use the stripper and winnower. In fact, it was the only 
method of keeping them pure. 

Mr.’ Coleman said that very often, owing to the variation in soil 
and rainfall, what applied as regarded varieties of wheat, &e., to a 
farm ia one dfetrict did not apply to others in another district. 
Therefore he was glad indeed to see experimehtal work being under- 
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taken by the farmers. In a season such as the present, for instance, 
it would be well to note any sort of wheat or grass that seemed to be 
standing the dry weather better than others. 

Mr. Pearce, in reply, said he recognised the difficulty which had 
been mentioned of harvesting a number of plots with the strii)per. 
But if they kept the number of experiments within their reach he 
thought that with a few plots it could he managed even if a tarpauJin 
to receive the wheat had to be used. The idea of Mr. Giles as to 
crovss-working the land was very good, but, of course, Professor Per¬ 
kins’ plan of having twin plots was l)etter, although the latter 
required more work. In manure tests it would be Jieeessary to 
pickle all the grain alike. The only difference made must be in 
regard to the matter they were trying to prove by the expei'inicnts. 
Someone had suggested, in testing varieties of wheat, that to sow the 
same quantity of seed was not fair, because some varieties stooled 
freely and others did not. He admitted that diflficuity, but if they 
sowed a greater quantity of one variety than they did of another 
it would not be a fair test. What was reciuired was two tests—one 
of wheats known not to stool too well, and the other of varieties 
which stooled freely. 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON MIXED FARMS. 

Mr. H, V. Sprigg (Morphett Vale) read a paper on “Experimental 
Work on Mixed Farms,” as follows:— 

The object of this paper is to promote or provoke a discussion on 
fodder growing for meat and lamb production, with a view to dis¬ 
covering the best method of conducting experiments in connection 
therewith. A season like the present must bring home more forcibly 
than a good one the necessity for supplementing our natural grasses 
by growing fodder crops. Those who have sown or will now sow, 
fodder crops, will probably find that their wool and meat will be 
their best crop, and also that it will always pay them to give it a 
far higher place in their farming operations than it now holds. 
There is no need to worry about the markets; the world wants and 
must have our wool and meat, and the seas are clear; in fact, every¬ 
thing points to improved markets. Summer fodders should be 
put in immediately after the first rain now; such as rape, mustard, 
sorghum, maize, Japanese millet, lucerne, &c. 

This summer all the feed that can be grown will be wanted. In 
a good season it is possible to produce a good export lamb, off the 
grass, but if we are to produce both the quantity and quality that 
we should we must grow feed for them, 

D 
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If we use the right breeds and feed them, we can produce an equal, 
if not superior, lamb to that of New Zealand in a shorter time, and 
consequently at a cheaper rate, but this means that we must devote 
some of our land cultivation and energy to fodder production. 
Should the bad seasons we are having be instrumental in convinc¬ 
ing us that we should not devote all our cultivation to cereal grow¬ 
ing, thereby depending on one class of farming—^keeping all our 
eggs in one basket—it will not be an unmixed evil. 

Fodder Growing. 

I believe that in the immediate future the bulk of the farming 
operations in the central district will be devoted to fodder grow¬ 
ing and meat production. It is the most important agricultural 
question we have to face, and its importance justifies the establish¬ 
ment by the Agricultural Department of an experimental station to 
go thoroughly into fodder growing, manuring, and liming of grass 
lands and pastures, and the breeding, rearing, and feeding of sheep 
for meat production. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that the farmer should experi¬ 
ment on the plot system, with exact measurements, weights, &c., on 
scientific lines. Also, we are told science is measurement, that no 
experiment has any real scientific value unless its conditions and 
results, in fact its synthesis, are subject to exact measurement. It 
is because I recognise the truth of this that I say the general 
farmer is not the one to conduct experiments on those lines. He 
has neither the facilities nor the knowledge to give his results a true 
scientific value. 

Experts are continually warning us against definite conclusions 
from individual experiments and even when they are carried out 
over a series of years, under definite plans and conditions, the con¬ 
clusions are rarely absolute. What, then, is the scientific value 
of experiments under indefinite conditions and varied plans and 
management? Although it does not apply so well to fodder grow¬ 
ing for pasturing, the plot system does lend itself for testing various 
things, such as varieties of cereals. The form of experiment that 
best suits the mixed farmer ^s conditions is the field experiment, 
carried out as part of the ordinary farming operations, under the 
general conditions of his particular district, and I strongly advo¬ 
cate the farmer spending his best energy in doing this. The ex¬ 
tent or scope of his experiments will, of course, depend upon his 
pocls;jpt and his pluck. If under a fodder-growing rotation the 
fertility of the farm is improved, the cereal production maintained, 
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the lamb and wool production materially increased both in quantity 
and quality, and the net profits are higher, that is the measure¬ 
ment that must appeal to all. 

We all admit we should have some sheep on the farm, and that it 
would be a good thing if wc could grow fodder crops, but some 
say our summers are too dry, and that fodder could not be grown 
without irrigation. Before such a conclusion as this is arrived at 
it is obviously necessary to thoroughly test the matter over a series 
of seasons. It would be absurd to condemn a practice or proposal 
on the results of one season. 

In looking over reports of i)apers read at our Bureaux, one is con- 
tinually coming across the expression, ‘‘That a flock of sheep is 
very useful, or, perhaps, even necessary on the farm, as scavengers 
to clean up the fallows.” Now, why should the main use and value 
of sheep be regarded as and degraded to the position of simple 
scavengers? I say that this Cinderella of our industries will soon 
be regarded as the main line, and that the bulk of operations will be 
devoted to securing for them the conditions and fodders they 
deserve. 

Again, how can they “act as scavengers on fallows” if the 
summers arc too dry to grow anything? Many farmers have to 
put in a lot of time and labor in destroying fallow growths; well, 
instead of growing weeds, grow fodder crops, and drive them to 
market as meat. As the conditions in individual districts vary so 
much, it is not practicable to lay down exact methods of testing 
various phases of mixed farming, or to definitely state what fodders 
or plants to grow. If that were possible there would be no need 
for this paper. I would, however, suggest that every farmer 
should devote a portion of the land he usually has under bare fallow 
to growing some kind of feed crop. In his choice of what to sow 
he must, by his knowledge of his district, put in something that 
is known to thrive, and then include other things to form the 
experiment. 

I am a strong advocate of mixed fodders. Besides giving a 
higher feeding and fattening value, there is less risk of failure of 
the crop, and the only extra cost is the seed. With whatever you 
decide to make the main crop, mix whatever others you wish to 
experiment with. If your land is to be out for a year oV so in 
grass, try some perennial grasses and clovers; if it is on fallow, 
stick to annuals. It is always a good plan to sow about a bushel 
of barley or oats mixed with your seeds, the result will more than 
pay for itselt 
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The portion of fallow put under fodder rotation instead of leav¬ 
ing it as bare fallow, will be as easily prepared for seeding as bare 
fallow, and the resultant crop will be equal or almost equal, whilst 
the net result will be higher than from the bare fallow. The best 
method of sowing small seeds with the drill is to mix them with 
the manure, and to sow them as shallow as possible. 

Manuring and Liming. 

In reference to the manuring and liming of our pastures and grass 
lands there is room for a lot of experimenting by the farmers. I^Ikj 
quality and quantity of our grasses, and the stock¬ 
carrying and fattening capacity of our pastures can be 
materially increased by the application of superphosphates and 
lime. For these experiments I would suggest on pasture land, after 
the first summer rains, disc drilling a few ewts. of super, per acre. 
On most of our grass lands the quality of the feed would be much 
improved and the quantity greatly increased. Experiments in 
other parts of the world have proved that pastures so treated are 
much more palatable, and stock will feed off those portions in prefe¬ 
rence to any other. In the hills lands and in the southern districts 
the poor fattening value of the fodders is duo to lack of lime in the 
soil in most instances. For this reason I suggest experimenting b) 
a means of plots. I would mark off a few acres of pasture land, 
and, before the growing season, apply from half to one ton of lime 
per acre. This test could be extended to three plots. One with 
lime, one with super, and one with both lime and super. In the 
last case some time should elapse between the application of the 
lime and super., which could be added as a top dressing after 
i*ain had started the grass. 

The South Australian farmer has shown that cereals can be 
groAvn in average seasons, under climatic conditions that some years 
ago were deemed prohibitive; if they tackle fodder growing in the 
same spirit they will be rewarded by a similar success. It should 
hardly be necessary to say that no fodder crop or pasture should be 
over stocked or fed too close. For the best results small paddocks 
are essential, i.e., paddocks proportionate to the size of the flock. 

In conclusion, I may say that when I undertook to write this 
paper, I hoped to be able to give some concrete examples of results 
of experiments with fodders on my farm, but the unprecedently dry 
seasoit has so checked the growth that no reliable deductions can at. 
present be made. 
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The Discussion. 

Mr. H. Ledger (Pinnaroo) had conducted experiments in the 
growth of fodder crops for sheep, and he felt sure that this would be 
found a most payable system in his district. 

Mr. J. Parkes (Waikerie) expressed the view that the experiment 
conducted by the individual would be of greater value than that 
conducted by the Branch. A three-chain road would in some in¬ 
stances be found to separate lands of an entirely different nature, 
and the requirements of one might differ very materially from those 
of the other. 

Mr. F. M. McMillan (Bookpurnong East) had noticed that super¬ 
phosphate destroyed the germinating power of rape seed. He there¬ 
fore advised sowing these separately. 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins (Advisory Board) congratulated the writer 
on the sound commonsense of the paper. The system of farming gene- 
I’ally adopted in the GaAvler River district was fallow, wheat, and 
grazing in rotation; but landholders were coming to the conclusion 
that to sow on the stubbles something that would give a profitable 
crop of feed for stock was the correct way to make the most of their 
land. This year he sowed 100 acres of a mixture of rape, barley, 
and oats at the beginning of March and April. During May and 
June he had 36 head of cattle on the land, and it was now carrying 
8 horses, 80 sheep, and a few head of cattle. In reference to the 
matter of sowing rape, he mentioned that it was the free jihosphoric 
acid in the super, which destroyed the germinating power of the 
seed. Colonial-made super, was treated with carbonate of lime, to 
take up this free acid; it was therefore free-running, and contained 
no injurious substances. 

Mr. J. M. Hudd (Hartley) made a practice of growing fodder 
crops on the fallow. Last year he sowed 8 acres of maize, and this 
had provided excellent feed for horses and cattle ux) to the be¬ 
ginning of April. It had been urged that by sowing these crops he 
was depleting the moisture available in the fallow, but this year the 
land that had previously carried maize produced a better crop than 
that on the bare fallow. 

Mr. Sprigg, in reply, said there should be no difficulty in sowbig 
rape seed and manure together, if the manure were dry, and the 
mixing was done on the same day as the sowing. The seed should 
be drilled in as shallow as possible. 
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EXPERIMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS IN THE ORCHARD. 

Mr. E. S. Mathews read a paper on ‘‘Experimental Work in Our 
Gardens and Orchards/’ in the course of which he said;— 

It is not in my province to dictate to the various sub-committees 
interested in experimental work in the orchards just what mode of 
procedure should be adopted. I leave that question to the practical 
ability of each Branch to work out on its own lines. Our Branch 
has appointed two members (practical men) to undertake a series of 
demonstrations, as follows:—Spraying, pruning, manuring of vines, 
use of fertilisers, and tillage and fallow. The results of this series 
of tests, extending over a given period, is bound to result in benefit 
and improved methods. 

There are many other important matters which could receive 
attention and demonstration, viz.—^The effect of drainage on the soil, 
and a system of irrigation for dry seasons. Good subjects for 
demonstrations are “Explosives,” followed by the application of 
fertilisers and by irrigation; winter v. summer prmiing; the plough- 
ing-in of manures at various depths and at different seasons of the 
year. Then the effect of peas as a leguminous crop for green manur¬ 
ing might well be tested, and yearly tests of different manures made. 
At present most orchardist-s use their own fancy without having 
proved which are the best, and thus lose valuable time and money. 
In the various methods of pruning care should be taken that the 
same varieties of fruit trees (be they pear, apple, apricot, or peach) 
are taken for the test, aud what is more, as near as possible the 
soil, situation, and cultivation should be similar. 1 suggest small 
blocks of fruit trees standing together in preference to rows or 
. alternate rows. This applies more to manuring and spraying. 
Where possible an analysis of the soil should be taken, otherwise 
we may be employing ingredients the soil is already rich in. The 
tests in one part of an orchard have but a slight bearing on another 
part. As an illustration of this, note the difference between 
strawberries grown at Mount Lofty and those at Upper Sturt; or 
the coloring of a Maria von Houtte rose in different gardens. So 
many factors are operating in Nature which are calculated to upset 
tests, unless carefully noted. Our rainfall is most important in a 
series of tests. Frosts, again, play an important part, hail and 
winds, hot winds—any excess of either of these in a given season 
may upset our results unless carefully observed and duly tabulated. 
A better system of testing the value of the different brands of 
ar&^nate of lead how on the market might well be instituted Each 
man has his fancy, but no positive results have been obtained. 
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When best to spray, number of sprayings, and just the most oppor¬ 
tune time are included in a few of the many tests that could be 
carried out with thoroughness. I know I shall be told all this has 
been done, but I reply that so few are proving for themselves and 
others the worth of some methods and the worthlessness of others. 
Care should always be taken that spraying should be done when 
least injurious to bee life. For tests to be effective, trustworthy, 
and reliable, a system of keen observation, untiring energy, and a 
cheerful giving of valuable time are necessary to make the results 
complete. 

I know that much of this has been done for us by our expert 
scientific men, but what I am impressed most with us the fact that 
many have not availed themselves of this knowledge by personal 
demonstrations, and until they do they prefer a way of their own.'^ 
The formation of an experimental committee at last yearns Congress 
marks a great step to further knowledge and the usefulness of 
members of Branch Bureaus. 

The Papeu Discussed. 

Mr. F. Basey (Renmark) said that his Branch had conducted 
experiments this year for the first time. Especially iii his own 
particular line—growing raisins—experiments in manuring had to 
be very carefully carried out. The fruit had to be kept apart and 
the dry weight taken. The same thing applied to other fruits and 
one difficulty was that the whole crop was never gathered at the 
one time. Take pears, for example. A few might be picked off one 
tree^ then some of the fruit on other trees gathered, and then some 
more off the first tree. The difficulty, therefore, was to keep the 
fruit from the different trees separate. However, the members of 
his Branch were doing their best, and they hoped to do good 
practical work later on. 

Mr. George Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) said the last speaker 
had hit the nail on the head with regard to experiments iu the 
orchard. The attention which had to be given to details and the 
time over which they had to be carried out were the outstanding 
difficulties. A cereal crop was reaped at once, but in the case of. a 
fruit crop, harvesting was spread over a long period, only a few 
fruit, perhaps, being taken off a tree at a time. Therefore, unless 
one had the time, the means, natural inclination, and tenacity of 
purpose, he was likely to give up before sufficient time had elapsed 
to prove the value of the experiment undertaken. His department 
had been carrying out a lot of experiments in different orchards, 
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but he felt very diffident about saying anything in regard to them 
until the results were established—say 8 to 10 years. That seemed 
a long time to wait, but as fruit-growing would be carried on in 
South Australia for a great number of years, the work should be of 
ultimate benefit. Casual experiments in regard to manuring, 
spraying, &c., often gave rise to misleading impressions. They 
had had some striking examples of that. For instance, practically 
every fruitgroAver he had spoken to had said that apples affected 
with bitter pit were more prevalent on the upright vigorous growth 
than on the pendulous laterals. A check had been kept at the 
Blackwood orchard, and last year it had been found that for that 
one year, at any rate, the opposite was the case. Then, in regard 
to codlin moth. The bulk of opinion was that the caterpillars 
went in at the calyx end of the fruit. Actual examination, 
however, had shoAvn that opinion to be wrong. The bulk of the 
caterpillars did not go in at the calyx end. It had been proved at 
experimental stations in the United Kingdom that generally 
accepted opinions Avcrc often wrong. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Ml*. G. R. Laffer, M.P. (Chairman of the Advisory Board) presided 
over a large attendance of delegates. 

‘^THE BEASTIE OF THE GOLDEN HOOF.’’ 

Mr. HenshaAv Jackson, Wool Instructor, Adelaide School of Mines 
and Industiies, read the following paper:— 

In addressing this conference regarding the animal which, more 
than anything else has given Australia its position in the world’s 
commerce, I do so with the express desire to direct attention 
to the sheep as an economic factor on the farm, and to have you re¬ 
gard it in a somewhat different fashion from that which has hitherto 
obtained in this country. That which I have to say on the subject 
is intended to refer only to small flocks in which I, in common with 
many others, take the keenest interest, and hope to see largely 
increased in numbers during the next decade. 

Except in the case of those who in the past have done a great 
Avork in Australia in establishing our world-famous flocks, and 
those who are carrying on that work to-day, sheep have been taken 
very much as a matter of course. We have become so accustomed 
to the fact that fortunes have been made out of sheep, and that an- 
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nual dividends of ^‘Golden Fleece^’ still conic in from outback, that 
wc do not bother to get any closer to them than they permit when 
roaming over the huge pastoral areas of the State. In these circum¬ 
stances it is not surprising that m-c do not fully understand the sheep 
in its relation to the necessities of civilization and what a valuable 
factor it is in the sum total of things. 

The big squatter in Australia is being pushed further out, whei*e 
there is available the necessary expanse of country rei^uisite for his 
particular methods of growing sheep and wool, and flocks are be¬ 
coming distributed through many hands. This pr(‘sages a gradual 
change in the methods of sheei)-raising, and a greater spread of 
Iviiowledge respecting the profitable handling of small flocks on 
small areas. 

A Profit-PROD uciNo Animal. 

So far as sheep and wool are concerned we need never fear ov(‘r 
production; the wants of the Avorld in wool and mutton, not to men¬ 
tion tallow and other by-products, are increasing every yi^ar, and 
it is i.)ossible to deduce from current statistics that the all-round 
demand is, if anything, ahead of th(^ supply. 

In face of these things, and in spite of the economic valiK^ of the 
sheep, we still hear of sheepless farms and i*ead ot‘ cast's in which 
farmers have actually had to borrow sheep from their neighbors to 
cat down the excessive growth of feed appearing on their holdings 
in good seasons. Such a state of things points to ignorance or 
carelessness regarding the attributes of sheep. If only for its food 
value the sheep stands out above all other animals. None excels it 
in the production of a cheap, wholesome, and highly nutritious 
article of diet, although the pig is greatly favored in sonu' countric's, 
and perhaps in such places pork rivals inuttoii in the popular taste. 
We have the authority of the world's greatest food chemist, Pro¬ 
fessor Liebig, that mutton is superior to pork in the formation of 
vigorous, healthy muscle, while its tendency to engender inflamma¬ 
tory and putrid diseases is considerably less. 

Looking into the profit-making capacity of the sheep, comx>ar('d 
with other stock, it wdns under nearly all conditions. Take the 
risk of loss by death. Through ordinary causes it is practically nil. 
It is hard, however, to state a pemmtage, because, as a matter of fact 
a sheep never dies insolvent; but if we lose a colt or a cow after the 
trouble of rearing it to a useful or productive age, the loss is prac¬ 
tically a total one, all our time and trouble having gone for nothing, 
save, perhaps, a hide worth a few shillings, which is inflnitesimal 
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compared with the live value of the beast lost. If a sheep dies at 
any age the wool then on its body, or that which it has already pro¬ 
duced, far more than covers all it ever cost its owner. 

The droppings of sheep, in this country at any rate, are taken 
very little into consideration, although in point of worth they stand 
next in value to pig and fowl manure. The droppings of cows and 
horses are prized far luore, but are not nearly so useful. The soft, 
porous excrements of large stock when exposed to the action of sun 
and wind lose most of their fertilising properties by atmospheric 
evaporation, which in Australia is very groat. Sheep manure, on 
the other hand, is naturally protected by a sort of mucous covering 
which prevents any action of the atmosphere from stultifying its 
fertilising qualities, which remain until the dung is well trodden 
into and incorporated with the soil. 

Then, where can we get a better laiid-(*leaner than sheep? They 
will clear up new ground or neglected old lands, and practically pay 
for doing it. Sheep delight to browse on buds and green shoots, 
and will strip the bark off most shi-ubs which are a pest to farm¬ 
ing. Land which has been depastured by sheep is always improved, 
and in some peculiar way seems to be benefited more than by having 
other stock running on it. All wild and poor grasses gradually dis¬ 
appear and are succeeded by better ones where sheep are kept, while 
the sw^ard becomes very dense and even. 

So far as wool production is concerned J am not prepared to ad¬ 
vocate the keeping of sheeij by farmers for wool alone, although 
there have been periods in which a profitable return has 
been made solely from the fleece. It is quite possible 
that wool prices will keep at a payable level for some time, but 
it seems to be almost certain that mutton prices wdll keep steady, 
and even with a great increase in our flocks the outside demand for 
meat will go far to prevent any slump in values. 

Class op Sheep for the Farmer. 

Relatively to the kind of sheep to keep, it looks as though, so 
far as the farmer is concerned, the most profitable animal of the 
future must be first of all a mutton producer. At the same time I 
would point out that it is, without searching for the mythical dual 
purpose animal, quite possible to produce sheep with the capacity 
of growing valuable wool of a class, and a carcass that will count 
well with the butcher. 

With the right class of sheep for the particular district, and a 
^ooittmunity of interest established by fanners agreeing to breed 
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that class throughout, it should be quite possible to secure a return 
of £1 a head for each breeding ewe on the farm. 

If we were to set our minds in the direction of an agricultural in¬ 
dustry, such as is to be found in Britain and Europe, the keeping of 
sheep and other live stock would gradually become geiu'ral, produc¬ 
tion would be stimulated, and there would be more likelihood of the 
young men staying on the farm. With an interest in the breeding 
of sheep, a knowledge of their requirements in feed and attention 
generally, by which occui)ation light and ( iijoyahle can be obtained 
for every month of the year, the future gemn-ations of our farmers 
will become as much a part of their particular district as arc', the old 
yeomanry of England, and we shall have a country life as attrac¬ 
tive to alJ sane-minded people as can be found anywhere in the world 
to-day. 

To attain the highest degree of prosperity live stock on the farm 
are essential, and while I advocate that sheei) form a large pro¬ 
portion of such stock, I am not prepared to say that all farms should 
be given exclusively to sheei^, although it is more than likely that 
a farm devoting its whole capacity to sheep would show better re¬ 
sults in that departnunit than one where th('y Averc regarded only as 
a side issue. 

Sheep have peculiarities of their own already mentioned which 
render them almost indispensable on a farm, and some farmers 
will have them mainly as weed-destroyers, without any further 
thought as to their economic A^alue. I dare say that in soim' x>laces 
as much grain Avill be lost in harvesting as Avould send 50 or 100 
sheep off the farm as prime. Sheep put more of Avhat they ('at into 
marketable profits than any other animal; this of course is mainly 
because they can be turned off sooner and made to bring their 
highest price any time between three months and a year old. When 
they have finished growdng you can have them ready for sale, and 
gains made by an animal that is growing ari' naturally cheaper than 
those made from one already mature. 

Sheep farming meets its biggest obstacle in the lack of under¬ 
standing as ts what a sheep can ideally do, and we have got to get it 
out of our heads that sheep belong only to large areas or rough 
country, on w^hich nothing else will thrive. I cannot say wliat the 
proportion of sheep to acres is for the Avhole of South Australia, but 
I believe that in Great Britain the figures are something like one 
breeding ewe to every one and four-fifth acres. 

By the intelligent handling of land for the production of crops 
and wise management of the flocks it should be easily possible to 
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raise lamb and mutton at a cost that will allow a nice margin of 
profit. Each lot of sheep sold would improve the land each year, 
and so make the cost of production still lower. 

Hheep work is light and pleasant, and to those who will give it 
the necessary study, quite absorbing. 

Brkkdi.ng Up a Flock. 

Bearing in mind the above generalisations regarding the value of 
sheep to farmers, we may now shortly consider some facts about 
breeding. Many agriculturists on first turning their attention to 
sheep may at the outset find themselves in possession of a flock of 
which the outstanding feature is that of neglect. Prom such a lot 
of sheep it would be practically impossible to select ewes that could 
be termed first-class, but as a beginning must be made towards im¬ 
provement and breeding up, a first-class and second-class division 
vrill have to be decided upon. To do this we must select those ewes 
which nearest approach the good points of carcass and wool, and 
place them at the head of our flock. If the sheep have any good 
blood in their make-up, if mated to superior rams of the correct 
type, they will most likely produce a much-improved crop of lambs 
to advance the flock upon its initial stage of progress. 

In making the division, by-the-way, no ew^e defective in both car¬ 
cass and w^ool should be admitted to either class, and even if a 
ew-e showing double faults in this respect should be closely related 
to sheep of long pedigree and high breeding, she must be rejected, 
unless it happens to be drought time, Avhen it becomes a matter of 
necessity to retain every ewe capable of producing a lamb. 
Droughts, how'Cver, should not affect sheep farmers to the same 
degree as they do the larger breeders, and in small w^ell-tended 
flocks should not be of serious concern. 

From the foundation laid by the selection and mating of our 
sheep w^e go on to better things each year; but we must alw^ays keep 
the best ewes. This is the fundamental basis of success. The 
reasons for this course are fairly obvious; nobody needs telling that 
if he sells his best ewes, the man who buys them will have better 
sheep than he. Supposing a sheep farmer having 50 ewes should 
sell the 10 best of them; it may take years of breeding to get another 
10 like them. This is all so much time lost, and is a disadvantage 
which affects the sheep farmer more than the pastoralist on account 
of the difference in numbers of sheep from which to select. It is 
at ^imes rather difficult to resist what seems a tempting bid for a 
good ewe, but when thinking the offer over, it is a good plan to 
remember that, not only do we sell the ewe, but also her possible 
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valuable increase. It is all right to sell some A1 ewes when as a 
whole we have brought the flock to such a plane of excellence that 
w^e shall not notice their removal, but until w^e have arrived at that 
stage wo must in our owni interests keep the best of the best for our 
own breeding. Of course some ew^es have to be sold every year, but 
make the selection of sale sheep carefully, and of all times in the 12 
months winter is probably the best because that season is the test 
of a sheep’s condition, and if we have kept proper observation of our 
flock we can at this time see at a glaneci those aiiinials not up to the 
mark in vigor and constitution, and which ar(^ not carrying their 
lambs so well. 

Any sheep failing in essential maternal qualities may be profit¬ 
ably dispensed wuth, for though a (^we may look wmAI and hearty, if 
she is a bad breeder and poor mother she is no more valuable than a 
^vether, and makes a better showing as mutton than as a member 
of the breeding flock. Sometimes ewes are kept because they look 
good and fat, but often their plumpness and good condition are 
gained at the expense of their lambs—if they had any—and the loss 
in keeping them is double, because they are keeping better sheep 
off the farm, and themselves producing starveling lambs, which, if 
they reach maturity, only serve to perpetuate the faults of their 
dams. 

Attenhon to Details. 

In all cases where it is decided to have slie(q) on the farm, the 
fullest measure of success can be achieved only when they are re¬ 
garded as a factor, and not as a circumstance depending upon 
seasons. Care and attention to details are just as necessary in 
regard to keeping breeding sheep as with any other department of 
the agricultural industry. We know' vei'y Avell that w'heat farmers 
who make a point of selecting the plumpest and soundest grain foi* 
seed, will, other things being equal, reap a better crop than the man 
who is satisfied to plant ungraded wheat of all shapes and sizes, 
cracked and whole. In the same way sheep farmers, by systematis¬ 
ing the culling and selection of sheep can advance their flocks to 
the highest level of production and check to a very large extent any 
serious deterioration of their animals. 

A wheat farmer may not very w’^ell take note of every stool W'hich 
produces the greatest number of plump, w^ell-filled heads, but a sheep 
farmer should know the capacity of every breeding cAve on tiie farm 
if he desires to get rid of the passengers. For this purpose a proper 
system of numbering and registration should be adopted, and though 
at first sight this may seem unnecessary, a little thought shows it 
wdll prove of great convenience, and gradually lead to methodical 
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handling of the flock in such a way as will largely assist the efforts 
to improve the farm sheep. Definite and precise results can be ob¬ 
tained that rule of thumb will never give. 

All sheep breeders, large or small, who stick to one strain of 
blood, find sooner or later, that they are compelled to breed in and 
in, or otherwise to import a fresh strain. Either method carried 
too far is bad, and therefore undesirable. By adopting a proper 
system of numbering and registration we know where we are at any 
time, and can go on inbreeding for a longer period with less risk, or 
cliange the relationship of our animals at the right time and with 
the proper families. Few men relying on memory alone, and using 
half a dozen rams in their flocks the same season could say, years 
afterwards, Avhat the actual relationship of the sheep to each other 
would be. 

A very safe plan to adopt when founding a flock is to start a 
systematic method of registration and numbering that will show at 
a glance the sire and dam of any sheep in the flock, the date of lamb¬ 
ing, the numb(‘r of the progeny, together with any remarks neces¬ 
sary regarding the lamb's quality and appearance, and the milking 
capacity and motherliness of the dam. 

The numbering and registration will then go on from year to 
year, and if careful watch is kept at lambing and shearing times, the 
resulting progeny and wool being noted and analysed, the flock 
should go up a fresh notch each season. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that poultry and dairy 
farmers think it wise to aiialyse aird check results in the egg and 
milk business. If it is worth while for them, why not for the sheep 
farmer ? 

Delegates' Opinions. 

Mr. J. Gray (Claypan Bore) thought Congress was indebted to Mr. 
Jackson for his paper. Some 18 months ago he (the speaker) had 
bought a small flock of sheep at Borderto^vn. As they knew, Woulli- 
Eastern sheep had small carcasses, but in the flock was a ewe from 
Canowie. From that particular ewe he got a lamb which returned 
£1, and the wool from the ewe weighed 151bs. and realis<‘d 10s., 
making a total return of 30s. from that ewe, whereas the average 
return from the whole flock M^as 18s. In the Pinnaroo district there 
were a number of white sandhills. Last April he had ploughed a 
paddock containing these, and had sown it with Algerian oats. Now 
he was carrying on 200 acres, with 60 acres of sand, 200 sheep and 
100 lambs. The white sand was not good wheat-growing land, sc if 
it could carry a sheep to the acre by treating it as he had described, 
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it turned that kind of land to profitable account. He was confident 
if that sandy land was sown with oats and sheep kept on it, the 
return would be much greater than would be got from growing 
wheat on it. It also improved the land for subsequent cropping. 
Last year he had reaj)ed 15 bushels per acre from land that had 
previously been treated as he had said. 

Mr. II. V. Sprigg (Morphett Vale) asked whether the second-cross 
lambs were not the best for export. The Crossbred ewes were dif¬ 
ferent to the Merino in that they would settle down and eat out one 
place instead of roaming all over the country. 

Mr. W. J. Colebatch (Principal lioseworthy College) said the 
importance of having sheep on the farm had been reiterated by 
Professor Lowrie, the late Director, at conference after conference, 
but they still seemed to be going ahead very slowly. The reason, 
he thouglit, Avas because^ farmers had great difficulty in getting the 
right class of ewe. (Applause.) It seemed that the squatters here 
had not done anything to produce the class of CAves the farmers 
reciuired for lamb production. In Ncav Zealand, on the other hand, 
there wei'e annual half-bred sales, and these were attended largely 
by farmers. It seemed to him that it AA^ould be Avell for some of the 
larger farmers to go in for breediiig half-bred ewes, so that they 
might be available for the smaller farmers. When at Kybybolite 
he had had great difficulty in getting the class of ewes wanted, and, 
in fact, he did not succeed in doing so. Farmers could grow the 
fodder necessary, but could not, OAving to this difficulty, produce the 
lambs. In dealing Avith small flocks they would find that they had 
to give them just as much attention as they did to their calves and 
pigs. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. A. Lock (Keith) said his experience of sheep in the South- 
East was that the Crossbreds did the best. The lambs developed 
(]uicker, and did better than the Merino. He thought farmers should 
pay piorc attention to groAAdng fodder crops. 

Mr. Thomas, jun., said that after three years^ experience he had 
gone in for English Leicesters. Their country was a scanty feed 
country, and their English Leicesters had this year proved them¬ 
selves equal to the occasion and ate anything. It was well to 
remember that the land sometimes got sheep sick, and to therefore 
give their paddocks a spell. 

Mr. Jackson, in reply, said he agreed with Mr. Sprigg as to the 
second-cross lambs. Mr. Colebatch had put his hand on the weak 
spot when he referred to the difficulty of procuring the right class 
of ewe. He (Mr. Jackson) had asked a pastoralist whether it would 
not pay the pastoralists to pick out some of their old ewes, get a 
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few Lincoln or Leicester rams, and produce the class of ewe the 
farmers required. The objection of the pastoralists, however, 
seemed to be that they did not have sufficient small paddocks to 
prevent the Lincoln or Leicester rams getting access to their main 
flocks. 

CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. 8. Nairn (Stockport) read the following paper entitled ‘^Co¬ 
operation; Its Possibilities and What it has Accomplished’’:— 

In recent years probably no other work, having for its definite 
and specific aim the material advancement of the community, has 
received greater attention than has “Co-operation.” Gradually 
its immense possibilities for good have won widespread recognition, 
and now the principle underlying it is being applied with remark¬ 
able results in practically all parts of the world. In the aggregate 
there are hundreds of thousands of co-operative organisations of one 
kind and another, and there is no doubt that they have contributed 
enormously to the prosperity and happiness of millions of people. 

In setting out to prepare a paper on “Co-operation,” the chief 
difficulty which confronts one is to determine just where to begin 
and where to conclude. The theme presents a wonderful field for 
study and analysis, and the more deeply one probes into it the more 
one realises the utter impossibility of dealing comprehensively and 
thoroughly with the multitude of aspects in anything less than a 
small newspaper. Therefore I have resolved briefly to outline the 
history of the movement in relation to the primary industries, 
indicate the character of the expansion which has occtirred, describe 
the inauguration and growth of co-operative effort under the 
Southern Cross, and suggest some directions in which it might be 
utilised to promote the Avelfare of South Australian men on the 
land. 

It would appear that the need for co-operation among the primary 
producers was first forced upon the minds of economists in Great 
Britain by the disadvantageous conditions under which the small 
men were laboring. In Ireland the movement owes its inception 
to Sir Horace Plunkett, who saw that the small agriculturists in 
that country would never be raised until they were released from 
the clutches of the userer, otherwise known as the “Gombeen-Man.” 
To win for “Co-operation” the recognition and appreciation which it 
merited, however, required much enthusiasm and unlimited resource, 
and it is a significant fact that 100 meetings were necessary before 
co-operative creameries were brought into existence. Some of the 
branches of the National Society failed, as might be expected, but 
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in. each instance the reason lay not in anything innately wrong 
with the organisation itself, but in the lukewarmness of some of 
the members. That lukewarmness, by the way, has more failures 
to its credit, in every department of life, than probably any other 
thing. 

Concomitant with that in Ireland, agricultural co-operation has 
advanced by leaps and bounds in England, Wales, and Scotland. 
Twenty-five years ago there was not a central agricultural organisa¬ 
tion society in the three kingdoms. Now there is one in each. Af¬ 
filiated with that in Ireland are 330 odd co-operative creameries, 151 
agricultural societies, 240 credit societies, 50 industry societies, 25 
poultry societies, and many otherj;. 

The aggregate annual turnover of the societies exceeds two 
millions. It is claimed that ^ ^ Co-operation ^ ^ has cut down the prices 
of artificial manures from 20 per cent, to 40 per cent. ‘‘The 
wiseacres scoffed at our toy banks,’’ writes the secretary of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, “but in spite of sneers, our 
capitalisation of honesty remains the one most valuable asset.” 
The “greatest effect” of the co-operative movement, he adds, is that 
“it has taught the people to think; it has made them self-reliant, 
business-like, and industrious.” The little banks have advanced 
over a quarter of a million without loss. The “Gombeen-Man” no 
longer has all the countryside in his hands. Tattered peasants at 
co-operative meetings may be found expressing themselves in de¬ 
cimal points, and calculating the value of soluble prosphates at so 
much per unit. Political and religious barriers have also been 
broken down in a wonderful way by co-operative activity. There 
is no question on the part of any impartial inquirer regarding the 
vast amount of good which has been done economically and from 
a social point of view. Co-operation, by offering men capital, seeds, 
* implements, and manures at reasonable prices, by practical methods 
of marketing, by interesting people of one part of the country in 
the doings of those in other parts, and generally by widening the 
popular outlook, has prepared the way for taking the utmost advan¬ 
tage of new land legislation. 

In England the growth of co-operation in the rural areas has been 
almost as marked as on the other side of the Bristol Channel. The 
largest of the 200 odd societies affiliated with the British Agricul¬ 
tural Organisation Society is the Eastern Counties Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Association, which was established only 10 years ago. 
Although the called-up capital is only approximately £1,000, its 
sales, even as far back as 1907, amounted to nearly £200,000. There 
are something like 700 members, farming an average of 3Q9 acres, 
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a striking argument in reply to those who suggest that ''Co-opera¬ 
tion’’ has nothing to offer the large farmers. The work of the 
association, which is affiliated with the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, as well as with the Agricultural Organisation Society, is 
managed by a trading committee of farmers, with a competent staff. 
The association’s pig ledger shows an average total of £4,000 per 
month. The organisation has a pig buyer, who visits the pig 
markets all over the country, protects in a notable way the mem¬ 
bers’ interests against "rings,” and provides expert advice rela¬ 
tively to feeding and the requirements of the market. The average 
profit aimed at by the association in its transactions is per cent., 
which has been found to be sufficient to cover all working expenses 
and interest on share capital, and to alloAV a substantial sum to be 
placed to reserve. On oilcakes and feed stuffs the commission is 
less than 2^ per cent., and in one year more than 10,000 sacks of 
corn were sold for members at Mark Lane. The association sup¬ 
plies its members with everything they need, including agricultural 
implements and engines, fencing wire, paint, and artificial manure. 
Local trading committees arc formed in suitable districts, and very 
few firms now refuse to supply the association. 

Continental Examples. 

As most members are aware, the most remarkable development 
of agricultural co-operation has been witnessed by the Continent 
of Europe. In Denmark, for example, there is a co-operative dairy 
in almost every parish (1,101), and 36 co-operative bacon factories. 
The success of the Danish trade in eggs, as, indeed, the trade in 
eggs in every other Continental country, is due to co-operative 
methods. In 1907 the eight Danish societies exported 14,000,000 
eggs. It is no unusual thing for a Danish farmer to belong to 10 
IcTcal co-operative societies, covering in Iheir activities an exceed¬ 
ingly wide range. As far back as 1903, tliere were more than 17,000 
co-operative societies in the German Empire, while in France, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, and Italy the co-operative movement has also spread 
with startling rapidity, and has been distinguished by a gratifying 
success. 

One phase of co-operation which appears to be destined to prove 
of great benefit in various parts of Europe is that having for its 
object the improvement of livestock. The principal means by which 
that is accomplished is by the purchasing of bulls and stallions and 
the keeping of herd books. The animals bought by the co-operative 
societies—^the members of which are bound to keep only their best 
ppws ^pd heifers and mares—are entrusted to a keeper for a de- 
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finite sum. All moneys received, prizes, and subvention fees belong 
to the society. Sometimes the keeper has an interest in the busi¬ 
ness and a share of the profits. When the society has not always 
the means necessary for the purchase of the bull or stallion, it has 
recourse to agricultural credit. By the adoption of some such 
system in South Australia much could be done, especially on the 
swamp and irrigation areas, where the settlers are closer together, 
immeasurably to improve the standard of the cows kept and the 
productivity of the herds as a whole. 

Of the numerous agricultural co-operative associations in Italy, 
the most thriving and successful is the Cremona Consortium. This 
was founded in 1896, with 160 members, and a capital of £360. 
To-day it has 16,000 members, with a capital of more than £4,000, 
and during the last couple of years it has been delivering annually 
about £120,000 worth of goods. Its consignments to members each 
year comprise more than 11,000 tons of superphosphates, £1,000 
worth of nitrate of soda, £10,000 worth of various other chemical 
manures, and almost £12,000 worth of machineiy, and many thou¬ 
sands of pounds worth of grain and seeds for sowing. The con¬ 
sortium has not confined itself to the work of purchase and sale, 
but has tried to derive the best moral results from association. In 
fact, it has shared to the extent of £200 in the foundation of an 
agricultural mechanical school, paid out £40 for purposes of live¬ 
stock improvement, £60 for rural telephones, and £20 in behalf of 
an anti-phylloxera consortium. Besides, there apx>ear in its ac¬ 
counts annually an amount of £80 for experimental farming, 
another of from £80 to £160 for contributions to livestock shows 
and studs. All this the Cremona Agricultural Consortium has been 
able to do by limiting its interest on shares to 3 per cent., while its 
members have renounced all participation at the end of the year in 
the surplus credits in proportion to the purchases, habitual in insti¬ 
tutions of this kind. 

In those older countries the most important factor in 
popularising co-operative enterprise, and in facilitating 
its progress, have been what are generally known as 
the credit banks,*' institutions established primarily to 

enable the smaller producer to obtain financial as¬ 

sistance readily and at reasonable rates. At one period it was not 
uncommon for the Gombeen-Men" to demand on loans interest as 
high as 90 per cent., and there is cited the case of a farmer in Ire¬ 
land who was asked to pay something over £6 10s. on a bill of £4 
15s. for three months. In Germany the value of purchases of agri¬ 
cultural necessaries through the German Credit Bank has been 
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stated at more than £4,000,000. Although “Gombeen-Men” are not 
unknown in Australia, they do not constitute a Serious problem in 
relation to the success of the primary producers, who, as a rule, 
enjoy happier conditions, probably, than prevail elsewhere in the 
world. Each year the various State Governments are manifesting 
an increasing desire to do all in their power financially, and in 
every other respect, to facilitate the settlement of the land, and 
to enable holders to bring their properties to the regular profit¬ 
making stage, without having to suffer otherwise unavoidable 
disabilities. When the limit of the Government help is 
reached, the banks and other institutions generally are prepared 
on good security to advance money on reasonable terms, so that, 
except when a succession of unfavorable seasons is experienced, 
failures through lack of ready capital are extremely rare. In the 
circumstances, therefore, there is nothing like the same need in 
Australia for “credit banks” as exists in the more populous coun¬ 
tries, where, in the main, the men on the land are often of a dif¬ 
ferent calibre, and operate under almost entirely different condi¬ 
tions. That “credit banks” would prove to be exceedingly useful 
is practically certain, but for the reasons indicated, as well as for 
others, it is unlikely that for many years to come, at any rate, they 
will be widely adopted in the Commonwealth. 

(Jo-OPBaaTioN IX AustkaIiASia. 

The best illustration of effective co-operation on the part of the 
producers in Australasia is that furnished by the New Zealand 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, which has its headquarters at 
Canterbury, and has played a most noteworthy part in promoting 
the expansion and financial stability of that portion of the Dominion. 
It was inaugurated in 1881, “for the furtherance of the farming 
interests,” and has achieved its purpose most effectually. The 
prospectus set out “that these interests would be serv^ by offering 
facilities to the farmer for the storage and shipment pf his produce 
to the home or other markets, and the appointment of agents in 
different localities for the furthei'ance of this object; grading and 
classification of shipments of produce in order to facilitate their 
sale at the most advantageous prices; effecting advances to members 
on any securities, real and personal, that the directors might think 
fit; acting as general merchants in procniing for sale to the share¬ 
holders comsacks, implements, &e., and conducting the sales of the 
societ;^ on a cash basis. ” 

That “co-operation” has not made greater headway in South 
Australia may be attributed to a large number of causes. & the 
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first place, our producers are an exceptionally independent body of 
men, more or less conservatively inclined, and having a deep-rooted 
preference for paddling their own canoes. The great majority of 
them are comfortably situated, so far as this world’s goods are 
concerned, and they have rarely found it essential to work together 
on a broad business basis for the accomplishment of their own ends. 
There is plenty of evidence available, however, that they are by n( 
means blind to the advantages which various systems of effective 
fo-operation have to offer, and in the last few years, particularly, 
they have demonstrated that fact in many instances by associating 
Themselves with co-operative organisations. The most important 
of these, of course, is the South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative 
Union, which is steadily growing in favor and appreciation. Then 
there is the South Australian Fertiliser Company, which has just 
recently been established; and there are the branches of the Aus¬ 
tralian Dried Fruits Association, Co-operative Jam Factory, Co¬ 
operative Fruit Grading and Packing organisations. Co-operative 
Butter Factories, and the Co-operative Supply Stores, which have 
developed from the South Australian Fimitgrowers’ and Market 
Gardeners’ Association. All of these have had numerous difficulties 
to encounter, including especially the want of enthusiasm and 
loyalty on the part of members. Without these, of course, no 
society can possibly progress so satisfactorily as it would in other 
circumstances. Apart from those indicated, one reason, perhaps, 
why certain of the co-operative institutions have not gone ahead 
more rapidly is that they necessarily deal with products the prices 
of which depend more or less upon those in other parts of the world, 
and therefore are subject to marked fluctuations. In Europe the 
co-operative associations endeavor, so far as possible, to avoid all 
such things, and that policy explains in a large degree why they 
are able to conduct their enterprise at such low costs, comparatively 
speaking. Apparently the supply of artificial manures to the 
members at the lowest price forms a leading plank in the objective 
platforms of valuable and profitable features of its vast enterprise, 
sn rl what has been achieved there can be accomplished in this State. 
Of course, the argument will be put forward that some men prefer 
one brand of super., and some another; but, after all, that seems 
to amount to merely a mktter of preference or prejudice, as the case 
may be. If a certain manufacturer can turn out a first-class article, 
under similarly favorable conditions, surely another can place on 
the market a like product of an equally high standard. After all, 
the rnnin factors in relation to superphosphate are the price, the 
percentage of soluble phosphates and freeness of running. Where 
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the two latter are on a par with those of other manures, the fer¬ 
tiliser which reveals an advantage in cost is the one every common- 
sense person may be relied upon to take. 

Without discussing details any further, I have purposely refrained 
from quoting and analysing particular bases of co-operation, owing 
to their multifarious variety to suit special conditions. I shall 
conclude with the opinion that all things tend to emphasise the fact 
that the time has arrived when the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau should go exhaustively into the question of co-operation. If 
only they will devote to it the careful and unbiased thought which 
it undoubtedly merits, they will, I am convinced, soon perceive ways 
and means for securing unto themselves material benefits which 
at present they do not enjoy. 


CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASE OP FARM MACHINERY, 
MANURES, ETC. 

The following paper, prepared by Mr. M. L. Nolan and Mr. P. H. 
Knappstein (Clare) was read:— 

The Australian people are too prosperous, paradoxical as this may sound. 
That it is true is a conclusion forced upon us when we observe the persistency 
with which a proved means is ignored of materially lessening the cost of 
both living and production. In Great Britain the members of the various 
classes of co-operative organisations, allowing for the families dependent on 
them, number eleven millions, or one in every four of the population. On 
the Continent, especially in France and Germany, the same state of things 
prevails. In fact, all over the civilised world—except in Australia—co-opera¬ 
tive movements by virtue of their beneficial effects are embracing the people* 
When competent observers tell us that co-operatipn means a reduction in 
the cost of living of at least 10 per cent., surely %^^ s consider whether 
we can afford to penalise ourselves by refusing to enjoy its benefits. We 
are being handicapped to the extent of the resulting loss as against our 
competitors in other lands who are enjoying its fruits. The time will surely 
come—perhaps much sooner than we think—when we shall not dare to 
remain in our present attitude of indifference. As things are, however, 
an appeal to South Australian producers on the general merits of co-operation 
would be futile and a waste of energy. But there is one phase of the matter 
where a very effective form of co-operation could be easily carried out. The 
me^od involved is so simple and the financial gain is so certain that it should 
impress the minds of members as being well worthy of a trial. 
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A Practical Attbmfi\ 

For Some time past tlie Clare Branch lias had under consideration the 
co-operative purchase of farm machinery, manures, &c. In these times of 
high and ever-increasing prices for almost all kinds of merchandise, not 
balanced, unfortunately, by corresponding value of the commodities we have 
to sell, it should be the duty, as it certainly is in the interest, of every producer 
to avail liimself of any means whereby the cost of liis instruments of pro¬ 
duction may be lessened. We need but to regard the large number of agents 
employed by the manufacturers and wholesale houses, the big commissions 
paid, the army of travellers speeding to and fro in their motor cars through 
the length and breadth of the land, and the many other unnecessary channels 
of expense, to realise the lieavy and gratuitous tax placed upon the man 
on the land.’* The producer lias to pay every time ; on his shoulders and 
on his alone does the burden fall. ^ 

Although saying that these heavy expenses are unnecessary, the fact is 
quite recognised that merchants can hardly help themselves. In these days 
of fierce trade competition what one does all must do ; but could a method 
be adopted by which these outgoings might be prevented, sellers would 
certainly pass on the sums saved to the purchaser, for their net profit would 
still rc.main the same, and the cheaper the price the more numerous the 
sales would be. What then is the remedy ? Our Branch believes that in 
the Bureau system of this State an admirable foundation exists for the co¬ 
operative purchase of all requisites of production, such as farm and garden 
implements and machines of every kind, engines, manures, and so forth. 
It is admitted that South Australian producers are right in the front as 
regards ability and methods of working, and that they are and will continue 
to be large users of the most improved irstruments of producticn. Of these 
producers the very cream are, naturally, those in membersliip with the 
Bureau. To get into direct trade relations, through their Bureau Branches, 
witli such a large number of the very “ elite ” of the producers would be 
an irresistible attraction to the average wholesaler. 

The Results op Inquiries. 

From our inquiries we feel justified in saying that the net saving to buyers 
on ordinary merchandise would be equal to the trade discount, and on certain 
lines where sales arc attended with heavy expense and commissions tlie saving 
would be even greater. 

We have been in communication with several of the large Adelaide houses 
that deal in the class of goods indicated, to ascertain their views on the matter. 
Favorable replies have been received from a sufficient number to ensure 
that almost any article required to aid production can be obtained at trade 
discount prices provided the order comes through the Branch secretary. 
Several firms are, however, remaining aloof from the proposal unless they 
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are given a collective guarantee by the Branch as a whole lor all goods so 
purchased. Even where a firm does not insist on such a guarantee being 
given it is only right, in justice to the firm, that any Branch sending such 
orders should exercise a strict business-like supervision; but in requiring 
such an undertaking from members collectively we think that the sellers are 
quite justified, and it is on this point, if not made perfectly clear, that many 
delegates will join issue with us. It is therefore very necessary to set out 
plainly and explicitly the methods proposed to be adopted. They would be 
somewhat similar to those governing the Co-operative Credit Bank system. 

A Practical Plan. 

Any Branch of the Bureau deciding to form itself into such a co-operative 
body would appoint a committee to consider and decide on every order 
submitted by members for co-operative purchase. In considering the 
applications the committee would be guided by business principles, regard 
being paid primarily to the character and standing and, secondly, to the 
financial stability of the applicant. Where the order would be a cash one, 
of course very little consideration would be necessary, but a rigid supervision 
would have to be exercised in passing orders for goods proposed to be bought 
on the time-payment or any other system involving a collective guarantee. 
The risk of loss would be practically nil, for all the existing conditions would 
make against it. In small centres the character and moral worth of everyone 
is well known ; almost equally well known is his financial position, and with 
these safeguards to guide them the committee’s decisions would be unerringly 
safe. All orders passed by the committee would be transmitted by the 
secretary to the firm dealing in that particular line of goods. No restriction 
would be placed upon the number of firms admitted into the system. The 
more the better. 

We commend this branch of co-operative action to the careful consideration 
of the Congress, feeling assured that it is practically safe, easily worked, 
and helpful from the financial gains that will follow its adoption. 

Another recommendation in its favor is that its general adoption by 
Bureau members may be the means of educating and gradually leading 
us into a more extended use of the varied phases of co-operation, tlian which 
no modern movement holds out promise of greater benefit to producer and 
consumer alike. 

Subject Refbbred to Branches. 

Mr. H. C. Williams (MacQillivray) suggested that there was room 
for the establishment of a co-operative malting plant. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Wallaroo) mentioned the success which had 
attended co-operation in his district. 

The Chairman (Mr. G. R. LafiCer, M.P,) said fruitgrowers in this 
St«te had combined and erected a plant for the manufacture of jam, 
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and by so doing had greatly improved their marketing conditions. 
The export trade in dried fruit depended entirely on the co-operation 
of the growers. He suggested that the matter might be referred 
back to the Branches for discussion, the delegates to come prepared 
to further discuss the subject at the next Congress. 

A motion to this effect was subsequently passed. 

HORSE-BREEDING SOCIETIES. 

Mr, A. D. McDonald read the following paper on 'Mlorse-brceding 
Societies”:— 

lu this paper the need of improvement in our draught stock will be taken 
as conceded, and the paper will be limited to a consideration of horse-breeding 
societies as a means to that end. It should be recognised that farmers cannot 
successfully compete with holders of large blocks of northern country in the 
production of horses of a value of £20 or under at 3 and 4 years old. Also 
that such horses are not the class best suited for work on the farm. On the 
other liand northern stations do not produce the better class of draught 
tor which there is a consistent demand. 

The first step towards an improvement must be the replacement of stallions 
of a four-year-old value of less than £150 by horses of double their value. 
There arc scores in South Australia that are not worth more than half the 
amount named. 

I believe it is generally held by competent breeders that mating a £600 
stallion with a common mare, in the majority of instances, is not justified by 
the quality of the progeny thus secured. The better course is to first use a 
medium priced horse and gradually to raise the standard of the stallion as the 
quality of the mares is improved. 

The business of owners of stallions is to cater for the present demand. 
They claim that a horse which can be put out at 50s. or less pays the owner 
best. He has a much easier row to hoe than if he procured a better horse 
and raised his price to 70s. The position is much the same as in the wheat 
trade ; it does not appear to bo anybody's business to stand firm for a higher 
standard, with the result in both cases that those in its favor are helpless 
against those who are not. 

It is here that the need and opening for organisation occurs. By organisa* 
tioD breeders can exert an influence which is beyond the power of the indi¬ 
vidual. The objects would be first to bring pressure on stallion owners to 
purchase better stock, and then to organise rounds for the horses so purchased. 
They can fix their own standard and choose for their district the horse that 
conforms to it. Their weight would be against the cheap horse, and should 
be supported, if necessary, by more stringent regulations in respect tP registra¬ 
tion and soundness. 


o 
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Organising a Society. 

The publication of a scheme by Professor Lowrie to improve the breed of 
horses by the formation of horse-breeding societies first brought the matter 
before our Branch of the Bureau during 1912. We asked the Burra Branch 
to appoint two members to meet two of our own with a view to formulating 
a scheme to be placed before the farmers of the district. A draft set of 
rules was drawn up, the district was canvassed for support, and a meeting of 
horsebreeders was called. That meeting agreed to form a society, adopted 
the draft rules with slight alterations, appointed office bearers and committee, 
and gave us enough promises of support to enable us to advertise for a stallion 
for the season. The rules are as follows :— 

CONSTITUTION AND RULES OF THE BURRA WESTERN DlSTRKrr HORSE 

BREEDING SOCIETY. 

Presidont, Mr. J. H. KogerH ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. D. McDonald, Koorijiga P.O.; 
Committee, Messrs. Scholz, T. H. Bailey, J. M. McDonald, W. H. Field, and P. (Cornwall- 

Name. 

1. The name of the society shall Ikj “The Buira Western District Horse-Brooding 
Society.’* 

Objects. 

2. The objects of the sooiety are (a) the improvement of the breed of horses in the 
district, by obtaining the use of siiitablo stallions to travel the district; and (6) to establish 
a fund for the purpose mentioned. 

When Constituted. 

IJ. The sooiety shall bo considered oonstitTutod when 18 moml)ers have Iwcn on rolled. 

Rules. 

1. The honorary office bearers of the society shall consist of a president and a treasure 
(who may bo elected from the committee). 

2. An honorary secretary (who may be a member of the committc^c) shall I>e appointed 
by the committee from time to time. He shall carry out all directions given and keep 
all necessary records. 

Committee. 

3. The business of the .society shall bo managed by a committee consisting of seven 
members, including the chairman, who shall be elected annually from the members. 
The committee shall elect the chairman. 

. 4. All meetings of the committee shall be called by notice from the secretary. The 
pmsident may call a meeting at any time. At all meetings five shall form a quorum, 
and in the event of there not being a quonim at any meeting, those present may adjourn 
the meeting until a-day to l)e by theim fixed. 

5. The committee may fill any vacancy on the committee between annual mootings. 

Annual and Special Meetings. 

6. The annual meeting of members of the society shall be held in the month of June. 
At such meeting only those members who have paid their subscriptions shall be eligible 
to take part. 

7. On receiving a requisition from not less than 10 members setting forth the object 
of such meeting, the secretary shall, circular, call a special feting to be held within 
seven days of the receipt of such requisition, and subh meeting shall only have powe 
to transact and deal with the business set forth in such requisition. 

Membership. 

8. The. members of the society shall be limited to persons who ape the owners of draught 
brood mares, to be used for breeding draught horses. 

• 9. The membership fee shall be 10s. paid annually in advance. 

Banking Am)unU 

. 10, The secretary, shall open an account with either the Savings Bank or some other 
bank in the name of the sooiety, such account to be operated" by the secretary and 
|ir^|j|ijiwr»CQnjointly, and all moneys shall, as far practicable, be paid by cheque, 
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THif^olulion, 

11. In case it may he doomed desirable at any time to <lissolve the- society a special 
mooting of membors may be called for tho purpose, and if it is then decided by a majority 
to dissolve the society, the same shall thercujxjn bii dissolved, and the affairs ihert^of 
be wound up accordingly in such manner as such meeting shall direct. 

Nomination of Mafe«. 

12. Any member may nominate one or more draught mares for service, and shall paj" 
to the secretary at time of nomination tlut sum of £4 10s. for each mare so nominated. 

13. In the event of tho number of mares so nominated exceeding 75 in any season the 
committee may decide the nominations to be accepted, or may delegate such duty to a 
(lovornment veterinary surgeon. In all such caF4i,s the nomination fees in res]'ect of 
mares rejected shall Iwi refunded. 

SeleHion of a Stallion. 

14. 'rh(! coinmitteo may, when 50 draught mares have bcien nominated, select a stallion 
for the s(»aHon. Such stallion shall be not loss than four years of ago. shall l)e certified 
by a (lovornment veterinary surgeon to Ix^ sound, and shall Iw a horse of good quality 
and broedintf. 

15. The fees to Ik* offered for the service of such stallion shall be £1 10s. per mare served, 
])ayable at tho end of tho season, and a further sum as premium, vi?., .£3 for each foal, 
left payable on July 1st f*f the year following. 

10. The numlH'r of man^s to Ix; served by the stallion in any one season shall not exceed 
75, and it shall Ini agrijod wit h tho owner of the stallion to limit such stallion to the mares 
nominated l\y the society for tho season. Such season shall ext mid to 15 weeks. 

17. The <»wner of the stallion selected shall be required to agree to travel such stallion 
in the district and follow an itinerary .satisfactory to the society, and such owner shall 
agree to pay all ex]’enHes in connection with the travelling of such stallion for the season. 

Gemr^l, 

18. Owners of marcs scuvchI by the stallion are mquirtxl to jiroduco tliem at their stables 
between June 20ih and July 1st of the year following .service for iiLsixction by the com 
mittee. Mares not prodii<*ed will Ixi considered to lx* in foal. If necessary, mares will 
Ix^ again inspected during August. 

19. The sum of £3 yn^r mare will be refunded to the*- owners tJ marcs which do not prove 
in foal. 

20. The committee cannot incur any exyx^nditure beyond the amount of subscriptions 
received from menilx^rs. 


These rules were adapted from the model set approved by the Minister of 
Agriculture in place of Professor Lowrie's first scheme. The principal altera¬ 
tions are—the number of marcs was reduced from 84 to 75 ; the payments 
were altered from £4 4s., with a possible return of £1 if mare did not proven 
in foal, to £4 10s., with a return of £3 if no foal were left.*^ The regulations 
relating to subsidies were left out altogether. 

After a year’s trial tlve majority of bur members were opposed to any altera* 
tion. The rule requiring payment in advance was not strictly enforced, 
and the season had ended before all amounts were paid. The princple, 
however, is good, and payments will be more promptly made in future as 
a result of the year’s experience. 

At our last general meeting it was resolved to pay Savings Bank interest 
for the full time the money was in the bank. The general expenses of the 
society for last year worked out at 3s. per member for 35 members. This 
may be taken as a guide for other societies. Selectors* expenses are not 
included, as in our case the selectors made no charge. The balance of our 
members* subscriptions was voted to a reserve fund. 
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Govbknment Subsidy not Applied for. 

The question of Govermneut subsidy was discussed when our rules were 
drawn up. We did not attempt to comply with the conditions for the follow¬ 
ing reasons :—The number of mares required, viz., 76, and the fees payable, 
£4 4s., taken together were more than we were likely to secure on an average 
sized round, and there was the feeling that we could and should do without 
it in any case. After a year’s experience of the work I am of opinion that a 
society would be courting failure by attempting to comply with those con¬ 
ditions. A society is required to have 76 mares nominated, and the fees, 
£4 4s. per mare, together with members’ subscriptions, banked before it can 
claim a subsidy and advertise for a stallion. That means not later than 
July 1st in any year. The condition places the two-thirds of the members 
who would pay promptly at the mercy of those who would not. The scheme 
offers no encouragement to the large area where particularly big horses are 
not needed but where there is much room for improvement. The amounts 
offered as subsidies—^£100 to £130—are not needed in the only districts 
likely to claim them. 

The principal item of expenditure in a society will be selectors’ travelling 
expenses, and when selectors have much travelling this will prove a rather 
heavy drain on the funds. A Government subsidy with a maximum of, say, 
£25 towards travelling expenses actually incurred would be a considerable 
help to young societies, and perhaps turn the scale between success and 
failure ; or alternatively the department might arrange to place the services 
of two or three recognised judges at the disposal of societies. 

In conclusion, horse-breeding societies require for their successful working 
the same spirit of loyalty among members that is necessary in any co-operative 
movement. If breeders recognise the good that these societies can do, and 
select strong committees to arrange matters, and stand by them, the move¬ 
ment can be made a success. 

* 

Tiuv Discussion. 

Mr. H. H. Davie (Mount Bemarkable) said his Branch had con¬ 
sidered the question of horse-breeding societies and also the 
prospectus which had been issued by Professor Lowrie, but they did 
not see how the scheme could be worked. One objeclaon was that 
the tendency would be to clear out the low-priced horse, which, how¬ 
ever, produced very good stock. Then another objection was that 
there was a better chance of getting a foal from an animal not too 
fully worked. 

Mr. W. J. Colebatch said the subject of horse-breeding was one in 
which Jie took a keen interest, and he certainly thought the paper 
they tad just heard, and which had been written by one of his old 
college mates, was one of the most thoughtfiil. read before Congress. 
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Whilst there were many good points in Professor Lowrie's scheme, 
they must admit that the scheme outlined that day was an improve¬ 
ment. The great objection he had heard taken to co-operative horse- 
breeding societies was that they asked the farmer to nominate his 
mare to a horse he had not seen. The last speaker had stated that 
one objection his Branch had to the original scheme was that the 
low-priced horse would be forced out of competition. That might 
be so, and it might be that there were certain districts not suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for a scheme like the one placed before them. But 
there were many districts which could well take up some such 
scheme, and he was sure that the result of using a well-selected 
stallion would be the general improvement of the horse stock in the 
district. He hoped the particulars placed before them by Mr. 
McDonald would lead other districts to take the matter up. 

Mr. F. E. Place (Veterinary Lecturer) hoped the delegates attend¬ 
ing Congress would read Mr. McDonald's paper carefully three or 
four times, and then set about doing something in the direction of 
forming horse-breeding societies in their respective districts. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (Blyth) said he never heard of horse-breeding 
societies without wondering what kind of horse was wanted. If 
any one could answer that question satisfactorily ht^ knew more than 
he (the speaker) did. He had been breeding for 30 years, and now 
had seventy horses, and though, as they knew , some one had lately 
been purchasing horses, he did not have one they wanted. They 
were all too big. The horse that was doing th(^ work in South 
Australia to-day was the mongrel—the horse with a strain of the 
roadster in him. He saw no reason for horse-breeding societies, and 
did not see how the farmer would gain any tiling by them. The hees 
on which the Burra Society was being worked seemed very good, but 
the fault was that the other fellow chose the horse. 

Mr A. V. Thompson (Keith) said a number of farmers had mares for 
which it w^as not w’^orth paying a service fee of £4 10s. A fee of £2 
was quite enough, and he had often noticed that a low-priced stallion 
left more foals than a fiigh-priced one. The settlers outback who 
had four or five mares could not afford to pay a service fee of £4 
10s. for each mare. He thought the rules regarding the registration 
of stallions were sufficient protection. 

Mr. McDonald, in reply, said that he would not try to convince 
those who held the opinion that a mongrel was just as good to breed 
from as a pure-bred. Regarding the argument that in the case of 
horse-breeding societies the farmers had no choice of the stallion, he 
pointed out that they had no choice at present. 

H 
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EVENINC SESSION. 

The evening session was attended by a large number of delegates 
and visitors. Mr. F. Coleman presided. 

EOSEWORTHY COLLEGE. 

REVIEW OP SOME WORK DONE IN IjAST DECADE. 


iNTBOntJCTOBY. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins) read the follow¬ 
ing paper, entitled ‘"A Review of Some of the Work Done at the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College in the Last Decade ’ ’:— 

I must confess that, in past years, as congress time has ap¬ 
proached, I have always found it difficult to fix upon a suitable 
subject to deal with. I must add now^ that the very recent change 
in ray official position has added considerably to my difficulties in 
this direction. It will be agreed, I suppose, that my long isolation 
at the Roseworttiy Agricultural College, shuts me out, for the pre¬ 
sent, at all events, from any discussion of earlier departmental work. 
I might be expected, perhaps, to sketch out a plan for future opera¬ 
tions; I hope, however, that I shall be excused from doing so. I 
fancy that you will find that, in this connection, deeds are preferable 
to promises, and that the evidence of work accomplished Avill speak 
more eloquently than the most brilliant exposition of work that is 
yet to be done. I have thought, therefore, that I could not per¬ 
haps do better than place before you, in. brief summary, some of 
the more important lines of work that have occupied us at Ro.se> 
worthy during the past 10 years. 

In taking up this subject, I must confess to two objects: in the 
first place, I believe that much of the work, done by us in the past 
10 years is of direct value to the agricultural community, and, 
as such, will bear repetition, and emphasis; and, secondly, I hope 
to show that, apart altogether from its normal activities as a teach¬ 
ing institution, the Roseworthy Agricultural College has fully 
justified its existence during the past 10 years. I believe that I 
am right in stating that this institution has earned the esteem of 
the thinking portion of the agricultural community; 1 recognise, 
hoivever, that its power for good is strictly limited by the numbers 
who haA^e faith in it, and I entertain the hope that this addreiTt 
have the ^ect of gaining to it the approval of many who may, 
hitherto, have held aloof. 
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Improvement op Wheats and Barleys by Selection. 

.The work of improving wheats and barleys by systematic selec¬ 
tion was f>rst taken in hand in 1904, and has been continued regu¬ 
larly from year to year ever since. In a paper published in 1908 
I explained in detail the principles on which we have worked; and 
briefly, the position may be summarised as follows. Other things 
being equal, the yield per acre of a cereal crop is dependent on the 
quantity of grain carried by the average plant of the field under 
consideration, and the latter on the contents of the average ear 
of corn. In this selection work, therefore, we have directed atten¬ 
tion, first to individual plants, and secondly to the ears which tiiey 
bear. Strong, well-grown plants, which have successfully resisted 
the weather, have alone been retained; from these plants the best 
ears have been systematically picked out. In selecting the latter, 
attention has been directed to several points, among which the prin¬ 
cipal are—(1) Ability to hold grain firmly, (2) Absence or minimum 
of barren or emi)ty spikeleis, (3) iicngth of ear, (4) Num])or of 
spikelets, (5) Average number of grains in each spikelet. 

In this connection, it may be stated that all the College selected 
strains of cereals are strictly pedigreed Thus, a suitable ear froiii 
a suitable plant is selected and receives a number or distinguishing 
name. The grain of this ear is graded with a hand grader, and 
the best developed grains alone are then sown out in hand plots, 
i.e., they are dibbled out in rows, each individual gram ocing spaced 
a link apart. In this way, the grains of individual ears is always 
kept distinct from that of other ears of the same variety; and, 
should individual variations arise—as occasionally happens—they 
can always be traced to their source of origin, and retained or dis¬ 
carded, as circumstances appear to suggest. 

At harvest time, the hand plots are carefully gone ovei‘, and the 
best ears are again picked out fr^m the best plants, their origin and 
pedigree being carefully noted at the time. These ears supply 
grain for the hand plots of the following season. Subsequently, a 
stripper is run over what remains of the rows of selected plants, and 
the grain harvested supplies seed for what we have termed seed 
plots, generally one to two aeres in area; and these, in their turn 
supply us with ordinary farm seed in the season that follows. 

In the case of many varieties of wheats and barleys, this 
systematic selection has now extended over 10 years; others we have 
had in hand for shorter periods of time. We have always thought 
it well to indicate the length of their pedigree in the following way. 
In the present season, for example, we have in selection i)lots what 
we term King^s Early of the 10th Selection. This means that the 
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wheat in question has been grown for 10 years in succession in 
selection plots, and represents, therefore, 10 successive generations 
of the best ears from the best plants of this special variety. All 
breeders, whether of plants or livestock, will agree that systematic 
selection conducted on these lines must ultimately have the effect 
of influencing favorably the yield of all varieties so handled; and, 
indeed, we already have ample evidence that such has been the 
case with those varieties that received our earliest attentions. On 
the College Farm itself, although new varieties are constantly being 
tested, we have not come across new varieties consistently superior 
to the College selected strains. It was with much pleasure, too, 
that I noticed recently, that in the Balaklava Wheat Competition, 
extending over three years, the first and second prizes went 
to two college wheats—King's White, and College Eclipse. Quite 
recently, too, College Eclipse headed the yields on the Victorian 
Government farms. Many farmers, too, who have secured seed 
from the institution, have had reason to be satisfied with their 
results. 

Before leaving this subject, I wish to say a word on another 
method of selection sometimes recommended, and that is ‘‘roguing," 
or picking out inferioi* plants, instead of breeding systematically 
from the best. Whilst 1 quite admit that selection of this kind is 
better than none, I must state very emphatically that its value, on 
the whole, is very small. However small a plot of wheat may be, 

I defy anybody to go through it and ‘‘rogue" out all the poor or 
unsatisfactory plants. Moreover, advantages of pedigree are lost, 
since it is not only unsatisfactory plants that should be “rogued 
out," but also the good ones of the same strain. Selection, to ray 
mind, can be effective only when accompanied by strict pedigree 

New Varieties of Wheat. 

We have not, however, confined ourselves to the improvement 
of existing varieties we have also endeavored to create new 
varieties by means of judicious crosses; and, at the present time, 
we have in hand quite a number of what appear to be very promis¬ 
ing new wheats. New varieties, however, cannot be brought into 
existence and permanently fixed in the course of a single season. 
Work of this kind generally extends over three to five years, and 
must subsequently be completed by field tests on a large scale. All 
that can be said on this subject at the present moment is that, after 
a very severe weeding out process, 14 or 15 new varieties of wheat 
are beMg grovm on a fairly large scale on the College Farm in the 
present season; we hope that some, at all events, may ultimately 
find their way on farms that are similarly situated. 
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Livestock and South Australian Farming. 

In past times, economic conditions have been such that South 
Australian farming could be described, with absolute truth, as 
wheat farming, and that such should have been the case can hardly 
now be made a matter of reproach. There is no type of farming 
better adapted to pioneering work than wheat farming, pure and 
simple. We all recognise, however, that taken by itself, wheat 
farming can represent no more than an early phase in the develop¬ 
ment of our rural industries. 

Soon—one might almost say now—livestock operations must 
work hand in hand with wheatgrowing, and so bring about greater 
variation and greater interest in farming operations. I may say 
that, from the first day I took charge of the College Farm, I en¬ 
deavored to concentrate my attention on what appeared to me 
to be an unavoidable change in our farming practice. In earlier 
days, the College Farm, reflecting current practice elsewhere, 
carried but a limited number of livestock: hence, having every¬ 
thing to learn, I made it my chief aim during 10 years to discover 
what was the maximum livestock carrying capacity of the Col¬ 
lege Farm. With this subject, I dealt at considerable length last, 
year; and I do not wish to-day to do more than point to what may 
be termed the chief conclusions of 10 years ^ experience. My main 
conclusion is this: on a farm of this type, wholly arable, with two- 
fifths of its area yearly under cereals, two-fifths treated as bare 
fallow, and one-fifth utilised for pasture purposes, the average 
sheep-carrying capacity would be represented by about one sheep 
to the acre over the w^hole farm area. I know that, in earlier days, 
when I stated this to be my conviction, I was laughed at for my 
pains; I have the satisfaction of knowing to-day that 10 years^ 
patient work has demonstrated the fact beyond possible dispute. 
This, I submit, is a fact that muGt count for much in the future 
development of our rural industries. 

Forage Crops and Hand Feeding. 

This leads me to the requirements of a farm flock, as distinct 
from those of a station flock. ‘When I stated that, under the con¬ 
ditions of cropping indicated, an average Lower North farm can 
carry a sheep to the acre on the whole area, I did not have in view 
the unavoidable practice of the station owner, but what should be 
the practice of the farmer, who keeps sheep as w^ell as grows wheat. 
Now the station owner very naturally judges of the carrying 
capacity of his run by the numbers that he can comfortably sup¬ 
port in the worst period of the year; and experience teaches him 
that, if he exceeds this limit, he is exposed to very serious losses. 
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The statioa owner, however, is dependent exclusively on the herbage 
that springs spontaneously in his paddocks, and inability to adopt 
maximum stocking means that, at certain times of the year, much 
of this herbage must go to waste. The resources of the farmer, 
on the other hand, are, or at least should be, otherwise greater. If 
the farmer limits his numbers to the actual carrying capacity at 
the worst time of the year of the few fields he leaves out of cultiva¬ 
tion, the number of sheep he will carry will be so small as barely 
to affect his annual receipts. If a station owner is overstocked, his 
sheep must lose condition, the fleeces deteriorate, the lambs may 
perish, and the whole flock may starve. On a properly conducted 
farm, apart from very exceptional seasons, 1 am of opinion that 
sheep need never be allowed to get below good store condition. 
This means that, over and above what grazing natural pasture will 
supply, the farmer should have at command other sources of feed, 
to which the flock can be given access whenever occasion arkes. 
This again implies the raising of suitable forage crops on the one 
hand and the judicious use of hand feeding if need be. 

It must be admitted that, hitherto, we have found the number 
of forage crops adapted to Lower North conditions to be very 
limited, and on the whole their success and usefulness is, as a rule, 
dependent on an early start and good autumn rains, both of which 
have unfortunately been denied us of late. In our experience, the 
forage crops most to be rcommended are rape, kale, pease, lucerne, 
mustard, and sorghum. All of them fit in, as a rule, tolerably well 
with ordinary wheat farming, and help to keep the flock going 
when natural pasture fields are recovering from heavy grazing. 

But, in many a season, intervals will arise when neither forage 
crop nor natural pasture afford sufficient grazing to a farm flock: 
then is the time to fall back on a short period of hand feeding, 
which, as a rule, will not extend beyond six to eight weeks. The 
actual cost of this hand feeding is n^ver very great, and can always 
be provided from the supplies of the farm itself. According to 
the size of the sheep, 2Ib. to 4Ib. of chaff a head daily will suffice j or 
a pound or two of grain, barley, o^ts, or wheat will be ample, not 
much more than ^d. to Id. a head a day. Unquestionably hand 
feeding of this kind must, even on a farm, prove expensive, if made 
to extend over the whole year; when referred to a few weeks, 
however, it is a very small matter. The essential is, however, that 
hand feeding should not be delayed unduly: the flock should be fed 
before they have completely exhausted what grazing is available, 
and, at idl events, before they begin to show signs of falling off in 
condition. In our work at Roseworthy, although in the majority 
of seasons we have been able to do without it, we have never hesi- 
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tated to fall back on hand feeding, when seasonal conditions ren¬ 
dered it necessary: we have thought it no more an economic crime 
to feed wheat to sheep than to feed it to pigs. 

The Farmer’s Flock. 

I have always held the opinion that it is safer for the South 
Australian farmer to rear fat lambs for market than to purchase 
stores with the object of fattening them. The one appears to me 
a legitimate farming operation, whilst the other, with our fluctuat¬ 
ing markets, is far too speculative in character to be generally 
commendable. I do not deny, however, that if we succeed in es¬ 
tablishing a definite overseas trade in mutton, that we may then 
count on fairly steady markets, and that topping up stores will then * 
prove a perfectly legitimate operation. At the College, however, 
hitherto attention has been exclusively concentrated on the fat lamb 
flock. After a number of trials, it would appear to us that the 
most profitable dam of fat lambs is, under our conditions, the half- 
bred Leicester, or the half-bred Romney Marsh ewe, and the best 
sire the South Down ram. Details concerning our tests have been 
published elsewhere. I need, therefore, here do no more than draw 
attention to our final conclusions. 

Farming Rotations. 

We have given considerable attention to the (question of farm 
rotations suitable to local conditions: questions of this kind, how¬ 
ever, which involve both economic and climatic considerations do 
not, as a rule, admit of being settled satisfactorily in a period of 
10 years. We may claim, however, to have shown very definitely the 
advantages of associating six-row barley with wheat, particularly 
in the lighter lands of the district: in this connection, either one 
or the other of the following two rotations may be recommended:— 


B. 

First year .... . Bare fallow Bare fallow 

Second year. Wheat Wheat 

Third year. Barley Barley 

Fourth year ..... Bare fallow Pasture 

Fifth year. Wheat Bare fallow 

&c., &c. &c., &c. 


The College returns show very clearly that these two rotations 
are infinitely more profitable than the two local alternatives, bare 
fallow—wheat or bare fallow—^wheat—^pasture. I am quite aware 
that numeroua objections are raised to the introduction of barley 
on a wheat farm. To my mind, however, there is only one objec¬ 
tion that is worthy of serious consideration, and that is the fluctua¬ 
tions in price to which barley is subject, when compared with 
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wheat. The position, of course, is that the price of wheat is regu¬ 
lated by the steadier requirements of the world ^s trade, while the 
price of barley is subject exclusively to local demand, and is de¬ 
pendent on the abundance or otherwise of the harvest. This, no 
doubt, is a difficulty; it can, however, easily be overcome by the 
establishment of an overseas export trade. I showed, in a paper 
read before Congress in 1913, that the average imports of barley 
into Great Britain were represented annually by close on 46 million 
bushels; and it is only a question, therefore, of capturing portion 
of this trade to find barley as stable in our markets as wheat. Let 
it not be forgotten, too, that if we take acre-yields into considera- 
^ tion, barley is one of the cheapest concentrated foodstuffs that can 
be grown; and if we are not satisfied with local prices, we can 
always convert it at a profit into pork or mutton, or feed it to 
horses instead of oats. 

Manures. 

Experiments with manures of various kinds generally appeal to 
the imagination of an agricultural community, very largely, perhaps, 
because of the visions of enhanced yields which they conjure up. 
And I suppose it must be recognised that,the Roseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College owes much of its earlier reputation to the helping 
hand it was able to lend in this direction to struggling farmers, 
whose pioneering practices had exhausted the virgin fertility of the 
soil, and who were at a loss how to handle so-called '‘wheat-sick 
land.^’ Professor Custance, the first Principal of the institution, 
was, I believe, the first to draw attention to the effectiveness of 
phosphatic manures on South Australian soils; he was, however, in 
advance of the times, and the work of emphasising the fact, driving 
it home and popularising it in an incredibly short space of time 
was left to his successor, Professor Lowrie; During the past 10 
years, work has been continued in this direction upon systematic 
lines; and I propose drawing your attention to some of the facts 
we have been able to establish. 

Phosphatio Manures. 

We are able to confirm the great value of soluble phosphatic 
manures on soils of the Roseworthy type, particularly in dry 
seasons. I have not to-day the leisure to elaborate the point, but 
I am in a position to maintain very definitely, that in our district, 
phosphatic manures, which are indispensable to a good crop in 
normal" and dry years, exercise far less influence ofi yields in wet 
years, and particularly in late seasons. I shall give one example 
to illustrate this point. Season 1909 was a typically late wet year, 
in wMch plots dressed , with 2cwt8, of superphosphate yielded 
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28bush. 11b. to the acre, and no-manure plots 23bush. 321b.: this 
represents a gain in yield to the credit of the manure of 4bush. 
29 Ib., or slightly in excess of 19 per cent. Season 1912, on the 
other hand, was a low rainfall year, in which plots dressed with 
2cwts. of super, per acre yielded 23bush. 321b., and no-manure plots 
12bush. 2Ibs.: a gain therefore of Sbush. 321bs., or close on 71 per 
cent, above the unmanured crop. The explanation appears to me 
simple enough: in a general way a dressing of superphosphate 
appears to stimulate a wheat crop, particularly in the early stages 
of its growth, with the result that it is always more forward and 
ripens earlier than an unmanured crop. Hence if the season is 
normal and comparatively early, the manured crop ripens satisfac¬ 
torily, whilst the later unmanurcd crop is checked in its develop¬ 
ment, and the yield is correspondingly lighter. In late, wet years, 
on the other hand, the unmanured crop has time to catch up the 
manured one, and, at times, yields far more heavily than could 
possibly have been anticipated earlier in the year. 

There has been much controversy as to the most profitable dress¬ 
ing of superphosphate to be used for wheat; and we have heard 
advocates of light dressings and advocates of heavy dressings. It 
is no secret, I suppose, that I have always been an advocate of 
what are taken here to be heavy dressings; and my views have 
always rested on the results of our experience. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that the difference in yield of wheat dressed with 
2cwts. of superphosphate on the one hand, and wheat dressed with 
Icwt. on the other, is not very great: about l^Jbush. to libush. of 
grain is our experience, or l^cwts. to l^cwts. of hay. The im¬ 
proved yield may be taken just about to pay for the extra cwt. 
of manure, and at times to leave a small margin of profit. As a rule, 
however, we have found no appreciable advantage in making use 
of dressings of superphosphate in excess of 2cwts. to the acre. 

I have often had occasion to point out, however, that increased 
grain yields is not the only advantage that attaches to the use of 
heavy dressings of superphosphate on our farms. Everybody to¬ 
day recognises that the use of superphosphates, even in light dress¬ 
ings, has had the effect of transforming the grazing character of 
fields temporarily left out of cultivation. It may be stated without 
hesitation that we owe the universal spread of the so-called ** native 
clovers^' or trefoils to the use of superphosphate. On the College 
Farm, and particularly on the College Experimental Plots, we can 
show very clearly that the grazing capacity of land is practically 
proportional to the dressings of superphosphate applied to the 
cereal crops. And I have no hesitation in saying that, so great 
is the improvement of our pastures in this direction that even if 
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the wheat crop itself does not pay for the superphosphate used, 
we shall be amply compensated for it by the higher sheep-carrying 
capacity of the land when left out of cultivation. I must add that 
this improvement of the pastures is not a sudden growth: no doubt, 
the fields respond from the first, even to light dressings; but im¬ 
provement which can be measured almost in sheep to the acre 
comes only with time and repeated heavy dressings. On the College 
Farm, for example, we have had occasion to notice over and over 
again, how much greater is the sheep-carrying capacity of the oft- 
manured fields of the old, original farm than that of the more 
recently purchased fields. I may summarise the position, therefore, 
with the statement that the College results show that it pays both 
directly and indirectly to make use of 2cwt. dressings of super¬ 
phosphate to the acre for cereal crops. I am aware that it is 
sometimes objected to comparatively heavy dressings of super¬ 
phosphate that they lead to the blighting off of the crop. This is 
a point to which I have given careful attention, and I can assert 
most emphatically that such is not the case. This blighting off is 
usually the natural consequence of special climatic conditions, and 
whilst it is certainly favored by the rank, soft growth resulting 
from the use of nitrogenous manures, such as farmyard manure, 
I have never observed the hardy, healthy crops treated with super¬ 
phosphate more liable to blighting off than neighboring unmanured 
plots: I should have no difficulty in giving convincing illustrations 
of this fact, but must confine myself to-day to simple affirmation 
of what I believe to be true. 


Basic Slag. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that we owe the spread 
of phosphatic manures in South Australia to the use of water- 
soluble superphosphate. In Europe, however, basic slag has proved 
a formidable competitor to superphosphate, over which it has had 
the advantages of lower sale prices, both per cwt. and per unit 
of total phosphate. Thus the June' “Mark Lane Express“ 
quotes 2s. for the unit of water-soluble phosphate in superphosphate, 
representing a value of £3 14s. per ton for 36/38 per cent, super¬ 
phosphate, and Is. 3d. for the unit of total phosphates in basic slag, 
representing a value of £2 3s, 9d, per ton for 35 per cent, basic slag. 
Curiously enough, however, basic slag has been quoted latterly on 
local markets at higher rates than superphosphate; this anomaly 
may be explained perhaps on the grounds of limited demand, in 
the face of doubtful success under local conditions. It may be 
remtrked, k^wever, that to put up the price of a commodity is 
not the best way to extend its use. 
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At Roseworthy, we have conducted basic slag* tests in wheat in 
comparison with no-manure and superphosphate plots. A com¬ 
parison of the means of eight years shows an improvement over 
the no-manure plot of 36 per cent, for a dressing of 3cwts. of basic 
slag (20 per cent, citrate soluble phosphate, and 15 per cent, acid 
soluble phosphate); and an improvement of 27 per cent, for a dress¬ 
ing of 2cwts. of the same manure. Over the same period, however, 
there was an improvement of 46 per cent, over the no-manure plot 
in the case of wheat dressed with 2cwts. of 36/38 per cent, super¬ 
phosphate. 

It would appear, therefore, that, under Roseworthy conditions 
of climate and soil, superphosphate, besides being cheaper, is 
superior in its effects to basic slag. It should be added, however, 
that, relatively to the earlier seasons, basic slag has, within recent 
years, shown marked improvement in its influence on our crops. It is 
to be assumed, perhaps, that as the citrate soluble phosphate accu¬ 
mulates in our soil, it tends, in the course of time, to become more 
readily available to our crops. 

Nitrates. 

Nitrate of soda is a form of manure that has acquired an immense 
popularity under relatively moist conditions of climate. Lawes 
and Gilbert, for example, in the course of a long series of experi¬ 
ments were able to show that the yield of wheat at Rothamstead was 
almost proportional to the amount of nitrogen brought to the soil. 
There is no doubt that our conditions are very different, and, as a 
consequence, we find nitrate of soda used very sparingly, if at all, 
by South Australian farmers. This manure has been tested 
systematically on the Roseworthy Agricultural College Farm, for 
nine successive seasons, and I propose drawing attention to some 
of our results. 

We find, in the first place, that a plot dressed with 2cwts. of 
superphosphate and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda to the acre, yielded, 
on the average, 3bush, of wheat or 5cwts. of hay per acre more 
than a neighboring plot dressed only with 2cwts. of superphosphate. 
The gross value of these increases would be respectively 10s. 6d. 
and 9s, an acre, that is, less than the local cost of Icwt. of nitrate 
of soda, 14s, 

It might be imagined, of course, that a lighter dressing of nitrate 
of soda would have proved more remunerative. We have, however, 
tested both ^ewt, and jewt. dressings; the former has given fairly 
satisfactory results on light soils in wet years, whilst the lighter 
dressing has had no perceptible influence on the crops. Wc have 
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also raised the quantity of superphosphate, whilst maintainin g the 
nitrate of soda at Icwt. This experiment, however, has not, as yet, 
extended over a sufficiently great number of years to be worth 
quoting. 

I am inclined to conclude that, in the way of general practice, 
farmers whose rainfall does not exceed 20in., will have no cause 
to make use of costly nitrate of soda. There are times, however— 
and we have had experience of them—when crops raised on light 
sandy land will benefit very considerably from a spring top-dressing 
of nitrate of soda, after an abnormally wet winter: I recommend 
icwt. dressing for the purpose. It is quite possible, however, that 
nitrate of soda or some other form of nitrogenous manure may 
prove invaluable on the land of some of our wetter districts. 

POTASSIC MaNUBES. 

We have tested both the sulphate and the muriate of potash-, alone 
and in conjunction with superphosphate. The results may be stated 
to have been absolutely negative, except, perhaps, in the case of 
very light lands after wet winters. Generally speaking, I can see 
no reason to recommend the use of potassic manures on either our 
heavier types of soil or on the loams of moderate consistency. It 
is possible, however, that like nitrates, they may prove useful in 
the lighter lands of our wetter districts. 

Fabhyabd Maitobe. 

I am quite aware that the average farmer—to make use of a 
colloquialism—^has no time for farmyard manure. Many, I believe, 
would willingly bum it, like their stubbles, if they could do so con¬ 
veniently and expeditiously. And yet this is the oldest form of 
manure in use in the world; and perhaps, if we take area into 
consideration, still the most extensively used manure to-day. No 
doubt, there are good reasons for the wheat farmer’s antipathy to 
farmyard manure. It involves him in costly and laborious hand 
manipulations; it causes his crops to lodge; it causes the crops to 
blight; and when badly prepared, is an admirable agent for spread¬ 
ing weeds. And yet, surely, gentlemen, it has its virtues, or else 
we should not find it so highly valued.!^ others; and, above aU, it 
is there, and it must be disposed of somehow, and it is our business 
$0 see that it is turned to best advantage^ Those who object to 
farmyard manure on principle, are surely inconsistent, if, at the 
same time, thejr look to grazing hcvestock to improve the textmre of 
^&jfdr If^d hy i^to to it organic matter, whi<di bare f 
v^raU«Khs are jsystematically burning up and destr^ppf^^^^^^^ 
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In the Permanent Experiment Field, we have had a pair of plots 
alternately under wheat and bare fallow, dressed regularly in the 
bare fallow year with farmyard manure at the rate of 14 tons to 
the acre ever since 1905, and more recently additional plots dressed 
with both farmyard manure and varying combinations of mineral 
manures. 

The farmyard manure alone cannot be said to have given us 
wholly satisfactory results. In the course of eight seasons, the 
grain yield was about 44bush. better than that of unmanured wheat; 
slightly better than the yield of wheat dressed with 2cwts. of basic 
slag; and about 2ibush. less than that of wheat dressed with 2cwts. 
of superphosphates. 

But nobody would recommend using farmyard manure alone for 
cereals; and—as has already been stated—in our more recent plots, 
we have associated it with superphosphate, and with sulphate of 
potash; but because these plots do not extent further back than two 
seasons, both of which were rather abnormal, I shall content myself 
with saying that we can show that farmyard manure alone will lead 
to increased yields; and that I believe that, in combination with 
superphosphate, it will give the highest yields that our soils and 
climate admit of. 

I admit the force of the objections made by the wheatgrower to 
farmyard manure; but I also believe that, in other directions, its 
virtues make ample compensation for them. That crops will tend to 
lodging and blighting, when heavily dressed with farmyard manure, 
is perfectly true; but so will crops raised on a sheep camp, or on land 
very heavily stocked. And the remedy appears to me simple 
enough; use this valuable substance sparingly; if 14 tons to the 
acre is too heavy a dressing, halve it; or, if you grow summer 
fallow crops, such as maize and sorghum, make a point of putting 
the farmyard manure on the land that is to carry these crops. Not 
only will these crops benefit greatly by the dressing, but they will 
also remove from it some of its tendency to push the wheat crop to 
soft, sappy straw growth. I must admit that, in certain circumstances, 
I have come to look upon the burning of stubbles as unavoidable; 
but the deliberate waste of farmyard manure is nothing short of 
a grievous economic sin. 

Msthobs of Cultivation. 

One might almost say that methods of cultivation for wheat grow¬ 
ing have already been practically standardised*^ in the Lower 
North districts. The so^^ ^'Dry Farming** methods of the 
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arid portions of North America, are after all no more than local 
modifications of our own well-tried practice, and are of value to 
us only so long as they keep within the narrow way blazed out for 
us by many years of dearly bought experience. Land which is to 
carry wheat we break up as early in the winter as circumstances 
permit of; we work it down in the spring months to the requisite 
degree of tilth; we consolidate the sed bed; we encourage the ger¬ 
mination of weeds and keep them from running to seed with tillage 
implements and sheep; and finally, we sow the seed, nine or ten 
months after the first ploughing, as soon as weather conditions 
appear propitious to our purpose. It may be asked, in the circum¬ 
stances, in what direction further experimental work is likely to 
lead to any improvement in these cultivation methods of ours. To 
an objection of this kind, there are, I think, two replies that can 
be made: Firstly, if we admit that long personal experience has 
brought the cultivation methMs of many of our best farmers very 
close to perfection, this experience is theirs alone, and that perhaps 
of their immediate neighbors; the State, howCV^er, must concern 
itself with the needs of those who are hot perhaps so favorably 
situated, and i)articularly of those who are taking up farming with 
everything to learn. Secondly, although I have certainly taken 
upon myself to describe the cultivation methods of the Lower North 
as being more or less ‘^standarised,’^ it must be admitted that even 
on this subject differences of opinion exist on quite a number of 
points of interest. And it is chiefly in view of this, that some four 
years ago I established a series of plots to test the value of various 
practices in handling bare fallow; the results hitherto registered 
are, however, too limited in number and character to carry with 
them any great weight. 

Before making reference to these results, I should like to draw 
attention to some data we are able to give, which throw out into 
very clear light the advantages of well-worked bare fallow and 
good tillage methods. From 1905 to 1907—three successive years— 
we endeavored to grow wheat continuously year after year, on the 
same land. We had for the purpose seven plots, variously manured, 
and covering in the aggregate an area of about 14 acres. In 1908 
all these plots were treated as bare fallow^ and in 1909 they were 
^|ain put under wheat. The combined average grain yield of 
iiiesf seven plots is shown below, in tabular form, comparatively 
^mith the combined average of nine other plots—aggregating 18 
acres in arear—whieh on the whole were hot as heavily raanuredi 
but we one year’s bare fallow 
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Table I. 

Showing grain yields of land continuously under wheat com¬ 
paratively with that of wheat preceded by bare fallow. 

A. B. 

Land continuously Land alternatively Difference between 
under wheat for under wheat and A and B. 

three (3) years. bare fallow. 

1904 .. Bare fallow Bare fallow - 

1905 .. 29bush. 191bs. 30bush. 321bs. — 3.98 per cent. 

1906 .. 9bush. 51bs. 21bush. Olbs. —56.74 per cent. 

.1907 .. mnish. 53]bs. ITbush. 31bs. —77.22 per cent. 

3908 .. Bare fallow — — - 

1909 .. 35bush. 251bs. 29bush. lOlbs. +17.65 per cent. 

It will be noted that all plots were preceded by bare fallow in 

1905, and that in consequence yields were substantially similar. In 

1906, however, land preceded by bare fallow was close on 57 per 
cent, better than land carrying a second crop of wheat; whilst in 

1907 land i)receded by bare fallow was over 77 per cent, better 
than land carrying a third crop of wheat. After an interval of 
one year’s bare fallow, however, we hud the same land that had 
previously carried wheat for three years, yielding close on 18 per 
cent, better than neighboring land alternately under wheat and 
bare fallow. I do not think that we could wish for a more striking 
example of the advantages of thorough tillage operations. 

Adverting now to our special cultivation plots, of which as yet 
we have only the results of two harvests, we may note in the first 
place that early fallow—i.e., land broken in July—has proved itself 
infinitely superior to late fallow—i.e., land broken after September. 
Wo have also found the use of a heavy land roller a distinct advan¬ 
tage, particularly in the case of late fallow. Thorough and fre¬ 
quent tillage, too, has proved superior to occasional working. I 
freely admit, however, that two seasons’ results are not sufficient 
warrant for any very definite conclusions on the subject. 

Depth of Tillage. 

In a sense depth of tillage might be included with cultivation 
methods; at the College we have given the subject special treatment, 
bcause we thought it involved other matters of special importance. 
In 1910 we set out six pairs of acre plots, which have carried wheat 
in alternate years ever sincCj after one yearns bare fallow. The 
depth of ploughing has varied from 2in. to 12in. according to the 
plots. We have as yet the results of only three seasons, and these, 
on the whole fairly abnormal ones; hence definite conclusions on the 
subject would be rather premature. We may note, however, that 
the heaviest average yields are to the credit of the plots broken 
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up to depths of Sin. to 12in. I will add that throughout these four 
seasons the distrijbution of the moisture in these several plots has 
been carefully determined, and I trust later on to be able to submit 
interes'ting data on this subject. 

Beyond supplying our own requirements in the way of cattle 
feed, we have not done much in the way of irrigation work; and 
this chiefly because we have been severely handicapped by an inade¬ 
quate supply of water. A better supply has on various occasions 
been promised us, and I entertain the hope that my successor may 
ultimately find himself better situated for experimental work in 
this direction. I think, however, that I can point to one piece of 
irrigation work of ours which is likely to be of much advantage to 
the State; I refer to our demonstrations of the great value of 
Egyptian clover as an irrigated winter crop. It seems fairly certain 
that the bulk of our irrigation areas must depend upon dairying 
for their prosperity; and whilst hitherto, given an adequate water 
supply, no difficulty has been experienced in keeping up a con¬ 
tinuous supply of green forage for cows over the warmer months 
of the year, the same cannot be said of the winter. How to keep 
the cows going on green forage during the winter months has, I 
understand, been one of the problems of our semi-arid irrigation 
areas. When I was in Egypt, in 1910,1 was surprised to find that 
they had there a rank-growing winter forage, which kept all the 
livestock of the country in good condition during the four winter 
months. Now, the climate of Lower Egypt is arid enough, the 
average annual rainfall varying according to districts from ^in. 
to 6in.; and it occurred to me that a winter crop that yielded 28 
to 30 tons of green stuff to the acre in winter in Egypt should do 
quite as well on the Murray Swamps, which, to my mind, were more 
fertile. I accordingly made arrangements to have Berseem seed 
sent out to South Australia for the purpose. This seed should have 
been tested on the reclaimed swamp Itmds in 1911; for various 
reasons, however, the season was missed. Fortunately, I retained 
some seed for the College irrigation plots ; and the results were so 
satisfactory that we have continued growing this crop ever since. 
1 can now state, with the results of four seasons before iu.e, that I 
know of no crop calculated to yield heavier winter growth under 
Roseworthy conditions than Berseem or Egyptian clover. In 1918 
-^e took from Berseem in five cuts, between June and November, 
$6 toiu of green stuff; and followed it up immediately on the 
l||£e laufi ^Hth a summer crop of sorghum, wh^ I ea^inate to have 
jf^ne between 25 tmts and 30 tons of green stt^ to the There 
'/few cibpSi if'any, whieh..;under i]:vigation;condilU^/.w^-:yiel^^^^^ 
'Hi'' the .cduiae ’of/a.'tw^ve-month fiO t©;70: thus ,pf 
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acre; and this is what may easily be gathered from a combination 
of Berseem and sorghum. 

I shall summarise what experience has taught us to be essential 
to success with Berseem. Choose by preference a rich, heavy soil; if 
natural fertility is only moderate, dress heavily with farmyard 
manure. Sow early, while the soil is still Avarni; at the end of 
March, or, at latest, early in April; in these circumstances the seed 
will germinate in moist soil in three or four days. Sow at the 
rate of 251bs. to 301bs. to the acre; and irrigate sufficiently to keep 
the young plants in a healthy state of growth over the dry autumn 
months. The first growth will not be as rapid as subsequent 
growths. Start cutting as soon as the crop is 15in. to 18in. high; 
with March sowing this should take place early in May. The crop 
will yield four or five cuts, according to the character of the season; 
and under favorable conditions may be reckoned to yield 30 tons 
to 40 tons of green stuff to the acre. In the same year, as soon 
as the hot weather sets in, it may be followed immediately by a 
summer irrigated crop. 

Lower Egypt is a country in which, so far as I was able to ascer¬ 
tain, frosts are unknown; and I was curious to note how Berseem 
would stand our winter frosts. In 1913 the crop had to run the 
gauntlet of several very frosty mornings; and on one occasion it 
stood 10 degrees of frost without turning a leaf. Hence 1 feel that 
I can confidently recommend Egyptian clover to our irrigationists. 

Wheaten Hay. 

In both 1911 and 1912 we undertook exhaustive iiuiuiries into 
the quality and character of wheaten hay cut in various stages of 
development, completing them with direct digestibility tests on 
horses. Our results were published in two pamphlets in 1912 and 
1914. The main conclusions of these experiments may be sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 

1. Maximum yields of hay are gathered in when the wheat crop is 
cut with grain just about to leave the milky stage, i.e., beginning 
to take a firm consistency. This will be between three and four 
weeks after bloom, according to districts and seasons. If the crop 
is cut earlier or later, yields will be lighter. 

2. In the first three weeks after bloom both the ears, on the one 
hand, and the culms and flag on the other, progressively gain 
weight, although not in the same proportion. After that period, 
i.e., when the grain begins to gain firmness, the ears continue to 
increase in weight, whilst culms and flag, after a short period of 
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rest, begin to lose weight. Hence late-cut hay is badly balanced 
hay, in which culms and flag have been drained for the benefit of 
the ears. 

3. Taking the crop as a whole there is an actual loss of dry 
matter in the last two or three weeks of the development of the 
wheat crop. 

4. The average moisture contents of South Australian wheaten 
hay is about 10 per cent., varying slightly according to the stages 
in which it has been cut. 

5. The loss of moisture in drying varies from 25 per cent, to 75 
per cent., according to the stage of maturity attained to by the 
crop. 

6. In our experiments hay cut at full-bloom time proved more 
digestible than any hay cut at later periods; and, generally speak¬ 
ing, the maturer the hay the less digestible did it prove. 

7. The albumenoid ratio of comparatively green hays, calculated 
on digested material, is narrower than that of maturer types of 
bay. 

8. Finally, we concluded that there was nothing to be gained, 
uid much to be lost, in putting off the cutting of wheaten hay until 
the grain enters frankly upon the dough stage. It involves as a 
rule both a reduction in total yields of hay, and a reduction in 
quality, represented by a reduced digestibility and a w4de albu¬ 
menoid ratio. Hence, assuming that hay-cutting operations can 
be completed within a week to 10 days, we were of opinion that 
tltese operations should be put in hand not later than a fortnight 
after full bloom. , 

Depth of Sowing. 

Between 1906 and 1909 we carried out a series of experiments 
with a view to determining the most suitable depth of sowung for 
various agricultural seeds. The results of these experiments were 
published in 1912, the chief of which may be summarised as fol¬ 
lows:— 

Wheat.—In sandy land the most suitable depth of sowing is 
between lin. and 2in.; and in heavy land never deeper than lin. 
In spite of this, we found that in sandy land more than 50 per cent, 
of the seed sown germinated when placed Gin. deep, and in the 
case of heavy land when placed 4iin. deep. 

Barley.—^In sandy land the best depth for sowing would appear 
tq 4 ;Vary l^ftween 1-iin. to 2iin., and in heavy land between lin. and 
liin. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Oats.—In sandy land the most suitable depth would appear to be 
between l^in. and 2iin. Deep sowing does not appear to injure 
oats in this type of land, two-thirds of the seed sown germinating 
even from a depth of Gin. Oats would appear to germinate more 
slowly than wheat or barley. In heavy land liin. to 2in. would 
appear to be the best depth; although here, again, three-quarters 
of the seed sown germinated successfully from a depth oE 5Jin. 

Field Beans and Pease.—^Beans and pease were tested in sandy 
soil only, in which depths of 2in. to Sin. appeared most suitable. 

Maize.—Our tests were restricted to maize 1 ‘aised independently 
of irrigation. In our conditions of climate, involving as they fre¬ 
quently do hoi, dry springs, deep sowing is alone to be recom¬ 
mended for maize. It is difficult to specify any particular depth; 
as a result of our experiments, however, we suggested 3in. to 4in. 
as suitable dex)ths. The essential is however that the layer of 
soil receiving the seed should be not only sufficiently moist to 
bring about early germination, but should additionally retain its 
moisture sufficiently long to permit of the healthy and early de¬ 
velopment of the young plants. 

Sorghum.—Our experiments showed that sorghum seed could 
not with safety be placed at too great a depth, particularly if the 
soil be at all heavy. Hence we stated at the time that the most 
suitable depth for sowing was represented by the most superficial 
layer, sufficiently moist to offer good germinating conditions; and 
preferably liri, to 2in. for heavy soils, and 2in. to 2Jin. for light 
soils. 

Millet.—We found that the germinating powers of millet seed 
usually sold locally are generally very weak, even under the most 
favorable conditions. Millet seed is very small, and should be sown 
as near to the surface as weather conditions permit of; not more 
than IJin. in light soils, nor more than lin. in heavy land. 

The Distillation Value of Surplus Raisins. 

This is not a question of immediate interest to farmers generally; 
nevertheless, it touches very closely another class of producers, and 
I make no apology for including it with the work we have been 
doing. In 1908 it was pointed out to me that surplus raisins were 
being sold to distillers for distillation purposes, and that the 
amount of spirit that could be extracted from them was naturally 
the basis on which they were valued. Growers, however, were more 
or less in the hands of the distillers, since the latter alone could put 
a true commercial value on the raisins. Distillers stated that they 
could not extract more than 75 to 80 gallons of proof spirit from 
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a ton of raisins, and wished to value them accordingly on that 
basis. Samples were submitted to me for an opinion. I found 
subsequently that ISOgalls. to 155galls. of proof spirit could be ex¬ 
tracted from a ton of first-grade raisins, and 130galls. to 135galls. 
from second-grade raisins. My results were hotly contested at 
the time, but quite recently I have had the pleasure of knowing 
that they have been amply confirmed on a large scale by a Vic¬ 
torian distiller. 

COKCIASION. 

I am rather inclined to think that I have perhaps trespassed 
unduly upon your time; let me assure you, however, that I cannot 
pretend to have done more than draw your attention to some of 
the principal lines of work that have occupied us over the past 10 
years, and the results of which have already been published. There 
are many other matters that await analysis and publication; and in 
the course of time you will, no doubt, hear of them. I trust that 
you will agree that we have not been wasting time during the past 
10 years. I entertain the hope, too, that some of our work will 
prove of direct benefit to South Australian farmers. 

The Discussion. 

Mr. A. L, McEwin (Blyth) said he had tested the matter of deep 
versus shallow ploughing, and had found that ploughing to a depth 
of Bins, gave lowest results, whilst land that was simply cultivated 
returned up to 30bush. per acre. The difficulty was that the land 
was not always in a suitable condition to cultivate. He did not 
think it wise to plough stable manure into the ground; in fact, he 
was glad to get rid of it. 

\ Mr. T. Collett (Strathalbyn) made a practice of putting the stable 
manure on the land in October, and ploughing it under the following 
Jyiy. For his district Cape barley was the best winter feed. A 
tTOuble he had experienced with rape, sown in February, was that 
yhile it did remarkably well until May, with the advent of the cold 
weather it turned red. 

Mr. J. W. G. Mann (Cressy) strongly advised the application of 
every available load of stable manure to the land, especially in the 
case of sandy soils, such as were met with in his district. 

Mr. T. Collett (Strathalbyn) wished that he lived near Mr. 
McEwin, so that he could get some of that farmyard manure. 
(Laughter.) Farmyard manure was one of the best manures pro¬ 
curable. 

M^. H. Ledger (Pinnaroo) said his experience with farmyard 
manure was that it could not be improved on; He had been much 
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impressed with the Quantity of green stuff grown by Professor 
Perkins at the College. His experience with berseern in the mallee 
had not been favorable, but he considered lucerne the best stand-by 
possible. He strongly advised farmers not to try deep ploughing in 
the new mallee lands. 

Mr. F. Masters (Roberts and Verran) said that in his district on 
Eyre^s Peninsula the settlers had many problems to face. Of 
course, in a newly-settled district it was impossible to start straight 
off with mixed farming, but he believed if they folloAved the lines 
laid down by Professor Perkins they would find it of great benefit. 
He believed that the use of farmyard manure would prove of great 
value in his district, and that it Avould increase the stoch-carryiag 
capacity of their land. 

Mr. P. M. MacMillan (Bookpurnong East) asked if hay was cut 
in full bloom how long it should be allowed to lie in the stooks be¬ 
fore being stacked. 

Mr. R. E. Lines (Gladstone) asked if 11b. of good hay chaff per 
day would keep a dry ewe in good condition. 

A delegate from Bookpurnong East stated that he had bought 
some sheep from New' South Wales, and they had brought in their 
wool some saltbush seeds. This year, as a result, saltbush plants 
had sprung up all over his land, thus enabling him to carry over 
his stock. He asked if anything had been done in the w'ay of 
experiments with saltbush. 

The Director of Agriculture, replying, said he was glad to note 
that the bulk of those present still appreciated the value of farm¬ 
yard manure. If grazing improved the land because of the 
droppings from the animals, surely they w'ould agree that a light 
dressing of farmyard manure had similar results. As to whether 
sorghum interfered with the following wheat crop, they had for 
years carried out careful experiments on that point, but unfortu¬ 
nately the soil was a fairly heavy loam, and therefore not ideally 
suited to sorghum. Speaking from memory, the difference in 
the crop that came off land that had grown sorghum and the crop 
that came off bare fallow was, for a period of nine or 10 years, 
something like 4bush. That, he supposed, was the amount of the 
damage to the wheat crop done by growdng the sorghum. They 
had to face the position that growdng sorghum might reduce the 
yield of wheat that followed it; but sorghum w^as, in certain cases, so 
useful that they had to grow it. He knew a number of farmers had 
n prejudice against feeding horses on barley. In Asia, Africa, and 
Southern Europe oats were never fed to horses; the horses were 
fed on barley and straw. ;He had known horses do very well on 
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barley. Two years ago, at the Roseworthy College, they wore 
very short of hay, and they cut the horses down to a ration of 
straw and barley, with the result that the farm manager told him 
that the horses never looked better or stood the work better than 
they did that year. Speaking from memory, he thought each 
horse at first got 51bs., and then from lOlbs. to ISlbs., of barley 
per day, and as much straw as they could eat. It was dangerous 
to feed new barley in any other way than soaked. They reaped 
the barley, and did not, if possible, use it until after two months; it 
might, howeveis be used straight from the reaper if soaked. In 
ordinary circumstances it was not advisable to feed barley whole, 
iis much of the grain passed in the faeces ; it should then be 
crushed or soaked. To sheep it could be fed whole. One delegate 
had asked if 11b. of chaff per day was enough for a sheep which 
was handfed. He could not remember exactly what they gave their 
sheep at Roseworthy, but certainly it was more than 11b. each per 
day. Then the size of the sheep had to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. For instance, a Lincoln sheei> would eat more than a Merino. 
It was not only a question of keeping the sheep from starving; it 
had to be kept in good condition, and to do this lib. of chaff was 
insufficient. The figures he had quoted in his paper—from 21bs. to 
41bs. daily—was the amount necessary to keep the animal, accord¬ 
ing to its size, in a proper condition. He did not think Berseem 
would successfully grow without irrigation. He had never recom¬ 
mended it for the mallee districts. If they had heavy soil and 
water for irrigation it was a different proposition. That was what 
were required for Berseem to do well. Another point was that 
it was practically useless to try and raise it late in the season; it 
must be raised in March, and then, if the land had been properly 
worked, they would get, as he had stated, four or five cuts a year. 
Feeding cows on the Egyptian clover , gave no taint whatever to 
the milk. With regard to depth of ploughing, he had been careful 
to state that the experiments had been conducted for a few years 
only, and that therefore definite conclusions would be premature. 
He would be very pleased to see careful experiments as to depth 
of ploughing carried out in various parts of the State. At present 
many statements were made which were based on insufficient data. 
He agreed that experiments with saltbush might well be under¬ 
taken, and hoped to do something in that regard in the future. 
(Applause.) 

Qpngress at this stage adjourned till the following morning. 

{To he continued.) 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


The fixing of prices by the New South Wales and Victorian Governments, 
the action of the Federal Government in practically prohibiting exports, 
and the drought in South Australia formed a combination of circumstances 
which seriously unsettled the local wheat market. Very little business was 
done, and with the continued absence of rain in this State it is not likely, 
apart from the war, that holders will manifest much inclination to quit. 

Commenting on the wheat position in the United Kingdom at the end of 
August Beerhohnis Corn Trade Lid states Harvesting has made good pro¬ 
gress, both in the United Kingdom and in France, and as most of the wheat 
has been secured in good condition large supplies of native descriptions must 
be shortly expected on the difierent provincial markets. There is always 
more or less pressure to sell for a few weeks when the new crop is available, 
and this pressure (if anything) is likely to be more pronounced than usual, 
as money will be more than ever wanted this year. Under these circumstances 
it is mo.st probable that, with fair shipments from North America, increasing 
supplies of native wheat, and further arrivals at United Kingdom destinations 
of wheat previously intended for Germany, supplies for some time to come 
will be in excess of requirements, causing stocks to increase. Jt is quite 
possible, however, that there will be more wheat exported from the United 
Kingdom than for many years past. Prices, notwithstanding the recent 
sharp decline, are still several shillings higher than a month ago, the improve¬ 
ment in values being caused partly by the war, and partly by the serious 
deterioration in spring wheat prospects both in Canada and the United 
States, especially in the former country. The position, so far as the world's 
supplies are concerned, has certainly moved in sellers’ favor during the past 
four or five weeks, but under the exceptional conditions now ruling it is 
difiBcult to form any decided opinion regarding the movement in values. It 
is pretty certain, however, that Italy, Belgium, and France will all want fair 
quantities of American wheat as—so long as the Dardanelles are closed—there 
is little to come from other countries. If the war goes against Germany 
shipments from Russia will probably be resumed much sooner than otherwise 
would be the case, as Turkey would then remain neutral, and in that event 
Italy and the South of France would draw most of their supplies from South- 
East Europe. 

“ The American markets have again fluctuated violently. The belief held 
on the other side that the war will cause a high level of prices to obtain 
throughout the season causes a good many farmers to hold back their wheat. 
The visible supply (Bradstreet's), notwithstanding only moderate shipments 
last week, decreased 317,000bu8h., against an increase last year of 
2,722,000bush. So far the receipts at western points have been only 
17,0(X),000bu8h. in excess of last year’s quantity, whilst the winter wheat 
crop is 152,000,0(K)bush. larger than in 1913; it is therefore, very doubtful 
whether the holding back so early in the season can be of sufficient 
iniportance to have much effect,” 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


The General Manager of the Produce Department reports on October 1st— 

Butter Factory. —Though there was no decided increase during September 
in the quantity of cream received, there was a gradual rise from week to week. 
The butter was up to its usual high standard, and the sale was large. The 
present jirice of superfine is Is. 2d. per pound, and pure creamery Is. Id. per 
pound. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on October 3st— 

Butter. —Notwithstanding tlie unfavorable season, supplies of both cream and 
butteV show a marked increase during the month compared with September, 
1913, but the improvement is only in the southern districts. How^ever, present 
prospects look like a shortage throughout the season, so that there will be no 
surplus for shipment to Great Britain this year. Values throughout the month 
have been very steady, ^‘Alfa’* selling at Is. 2d. per pound; Primus^' 
Is. lAd.; choice separators and dairies, Hid. to Is. Oid.; store and collectors', 
lOd. to lOid. per pound. 

Bgos. —Prices showed slight fluctuations, and although larger quantities arc 
coming forward, heavy oversea orders, coupled with local picklers operating, 
are keeping the rooms nicely cleared. Hen are selling at 8|d. per dozen; 
duck, 9Id. 

Cheese. —Rates are a shade easier, but the turnover has been very extensive, 
local consumption being good, whilst export orders have been large. Present 
quotations are from 6d. to 63(1. per pound for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —Demand throughout the month was somewhat quiet, which is usual 
for September; but with warmer weather w^e look for an improvement. Best 
factory-cured sides, S^d. to 9d. per pound; rolls, 84d.; hams, cooked. Is.; 
uncooked, lOd. to lid.; lard, in skins, 8d.; bulk, 7d. per pound. 

Honey. —Last season's yield has all l^n taken up, and buyers are now 
>vaiting for the new' take. Prime clear extracted is selling at 31d. per pound; 
beeswax, Is. 2Jd. 

Almonds are very .scarce, last season's crop being exhausted. Brandis, 73d. 
j>er pound; mixed softshells, 7d.; hardshclls, 4d,; kernels. Is. 7d. per pound. 

Live Poultry. —The penning throughout September was very heavy, but unfor¬ 
tunately a large percentage were birds of only medium grade. Where quality 
was right very good prices were secured, but poor and light sorts sold accord¬ 
ing to condition. Good table roosters brought Ss. 3d. to 38. 8d. each; nice 
conditoned cockerels, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d.; hens, Is. 6d. to 2s. 2d. (a few coops of 
light sorts selling low'er); ducks, 2s, 3d. to 3s.; geese, 38. 6d. to 4s. ; pigeons, 
41d. to 7d.; turkeys from 6d. to 8d. per pound live weight for fair to good 
table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —;PotatoeB have been offering freely, and prices have 
gradually eased, and although there are fair stocks still visible in the Mount 
Gambler districts, buyers generally have preferred the better samples that have 
been obtainable from Victoria. Onions—The high rates have had the effect 
of considerably contracting business, and supplies have come chiefly from 
Victoria. Present quotations are—Potatoes, £4 15s. to £5 Ids. per ton of 
2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide; 68, to 78, per cwt. in the market. 
Onions, £11 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide; 13s. 
per cwt. in the market. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The foUQwing figareM, from dete lapplied by the Oommonirealth Meteoiologioel Depart* 
nieii\ ehow the laimll for the month of and to the end of September, 1914, also the aTerage 
pieeipitation to the end of September, and the average annual rainlalL 


station. 

For 

Sept., 

To end 
Sept., 
1914. 

Ar*g«. 
to end 

AVro. 

Annual- 

SUtion. 


1914. 

1 Sept. 

Rainfall 




Fab Nqbte aBd Uffbb Nobtb. 
Oodnadatta.i -- I 3-32 | 3-70 I 


Hergott . 

Farina . 

Leigh^e Creek .. 

Beltana . 

Blinman. 

Hooktna. 

Hawker. 


Qnom. 

Port AngaBw.% ^ 
Port Augneta W. 


Hammond 


MdbroBe . 

Booleroo Centre 
Port Germein... 

Wirtabara. 

AppUa .. 


Carrieton 


Bntelia .... 
Orrotoo ... 
Black Rook 
Peterabnrg . 
Yongala ... 



3-32 

3-70 

0-49 

1-80 

6-87 

0-06 

448 

4*64 

0-08 

3-01 

6-20 

0-03 

2-69 

6-90 

0-16 

2-50 

7-22 

0*26 

3-42 

10-37 

0-26 

1-84 

— 

0-44 

2-86 

9-71 

0-3S 

2-06 

941 

0-38 

2-43 

7-98 

0-36 

2-66 

11-03 

0-39 

3-69 

7-48 

0-33 

3-46 

7-41 

0-30 

2-40 

7*95 

. Q.OA 

040 

2-74 

t> tro 

0*27 

4-02 

14-76 

0-27 

3-06 

9-51 

0-45 

6-18 

8-78 

0-23 

3-79 

12*71 

0-32 

3*33 

10-18 

0-61 

6-70 

16-31 

0-26 

3-73 

11-86 

0-29 

1-98 

8-49 

0-29 

242 

8-98 

0-28 

2-62 

7-32 

0-36 

2-46 

10-46 

0-26 

3-44 

10-64 

0-39 

3-39 

9-67 

0-39 

6-10 

10-18 

0-36 

4-76 

10*86 


Nortb-Bast. 


Kaokaia. 

Ynnta . 

Wankaxinga .• 

Ifa.nna.hi11 .. •, 


0-36 

2-66 


0*28 

242 

—■ 

0-15 

2-66 

6-16 

0-22 

2*63 

607 

0-21 

2*64 

6-22 

0-11 

2-11 

608 

0*16 

2-08 

7-40 


Broken Hill,NSW | 915 | U 
liOWlB Nobvh. 


Port Pine .... 
Port Broughton 

Bute .. 

Laura. 

Oaltowie.. 

Jameetown ... 
Oladetoiie .... 
Oxyatal Brook . 
Ooofni^own ... 


Lowbb NoBTS-^nliAiied. 

Gnlnare. 6*69 317 15-78 

BundaleerW.Wks. 0*64 4-82 13-63 

Yaoka . 0-64 443 12-37 

Koolnnga. 0-60 6-14 12*89 

Snowtown. 0-73 6-42 12-84 

Brinkwoiih. 0*61 640 12*59 

Blyth. 0-66 4-95 13-31 

dare. 0-68 8-34 19-86 

Hbtaro Central.. 0*77 6-76 17*81 

Watenrale ..... 1-02 9-63 22-22 

Anbum . 0-78 8-03 19-78 

Hoyleton. 0-66 6*27 16-20 

Balaklaya . 0-65 6-92 12-81 

Port Wakeaeld .. 0-60 6-70 10-28 

Terowie . 0-31 3-61 11-66 

w.n.A«, . 0-48 4'){8 

Uonnt BiTan ... 0-42 8-96 12-M 

Buna..... 0-60 4-«8 1636 

BamU’snat ... 0-63 5'60 16-39 

WvR or MmnaT Bakob 

Uanoora . 0-62 6-27 14-62 

gaddiewotth .... 0-64 7-02 16-95 

HamM . 0-60 S-42 15-33 

Birartoii ....... 0-82 8-01. 16-64 

Tailee. 0-78 8-20 18-98 

Stod^ . 0-59 7-30 12-66 

Hamley Biidga .. 0-66 6-63 18-21 

Kapunda. 0-67 9-21 17-88 

FneliBg. 0-42 6-80 14-27 

GtMoodc. 0-68 8-00 17-12 

Xrow.. 0-49 84)8 16-98 

Steokwall. 046 761 16-26 

Ntuiootpa. 044 8-27 17-18 

AaoMtoii ....... 0-66 9-26 17-90 

T^da . 042 11-53 18-06 

. 046 9-89 j 19-89 

ADBua>B Bctum. 

. 0-80 6-60 18-66 

Bowworthy. 0 -M frTO 18-M 

OMriw... 0-36 M7 16-88 

XwoWcila.. 0-32 7-61 13-87 

VMBia. 0-32 6-81 14-80 

. 0-81 7-46 1888 

GUiatary.. 087 8-18 18-18 

Norti^ddd. . 0^ 1013 

....... 080 8-61 17-88 

....... 040 784 16-88 

.. i...... 0-66 10-76 22-28 

GHtii Onnmd ... 0-M ^ 3^6 

IfiAfthAtn ,,,, aua 0*62 114MI 1947 
0*91 10-29 23>86 
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RAINFAUr-eoNllmMiL 


StAtlOB. 

For 

To end 

Afge. 

Sr-pt., 

Sept., 

to end 


1914. 

1914. 

Sept. 


AT’ge. 

Annaftl 

aainfall 


Mom Lom Bavois. 

Houghton . 

Taatiee GuUy ... 

Stirling West ... 

Umidln . 

Clarendon . 

MorphettVale 

Noarlonga. 

Wmanga . 

Aldinga . 

NormanTille 

YankaliUa. 

Cape Jerris «... 

Mount Pleasant . 

Blumberg . 

Qnmeracha . 

Lobethal ....... 

Woodside. 

Hahndoil. 

Kaiine . 

Mount Barker ... 

Eohunga . 

Macclesfield. 

Meadows . 

Strathalbjn. 

Mubbat Flats abd Valubt. 
Wellington ..... 

tliluttg .... 

Langhome's Bdge 
Taiiem Bend .... 

Murray Bridge... 

Callin^n. 

Ifaiifnim 

Palmer. 

Sedan .. 

Blanohetown .... 

Eudunda. 

Sutherlands. 




— 


0-61 

12-46 

23-13 

28-19 

1-24 

20-00 

38-94 

46-70 

1-32 

18-49 

37-27 

44-36 

0-67 

12-47 

27-93 

33-67 

0-56 

9-30 

19-07 

23-32 

0-54 

8-91 

16-92 

20-28 

0-63 

10-60 

21-67 

26-98 

0-44 

8-87 

16-96 

20-34 

0-69 

11-02 

17-23 

20-66 

0-70 

12-26 

19-41 

22-78 

0-33 

7-92 

13-76 

16-34 

0-74 

11-82 

22-29 

26-87 

0-66 

13-94 

24-41 

29-38 

0-89 

16-46 

27-41 

33-30 

0-83 

14-92 

29-62 

36*38 

0-78 

14-07 

26-19 

31-87 

0-88 ' 

13-11 

29-41 

36-46 

0-94 

11-21 

24-84 

28-83 

M3 

13-22 

25-67 

30-93 

1-28 

16-86 

27-27 

32-83 

1-28 ! 

16-13 

26-28 

30-72 

1-40 

17-70 

29-29 

36-62 

0-83 

9-44 

16-81 

19-28 


0-32 

6-77 

11-90 

16-01 

0-67 

6-67 

13-19 

16-08 

0-49 

6-79 

13-20 

16-27 

0-26 

6-69 

— 

— 

0-64 

4-90 

11-42 

14-32 

0-63 

6-40 

12-77 

16-66 

0-36 

6-13 

9-46 

11-67 

0-44 

6-69 

12-63 

16-60 

0-37 

6-07 

9-63 

11-92 

0-22 

2-16 

8-28 

10-71 

0-61 

5-99 

13-92 

17-33 

0-37 

4-26 

8-36 

10-60 

0-29 

3-76 

6-94 

9-29 

0-12 

3-74 

8-69 

11-42 


3-01 

8-99 

10-93 

0-13 

2-81 

•— 

— 


Ov^and Comer« | 

Benmaik ... 

Loxton. 

Wist of SmoiB's Cult. 

Euda....... 

White Wall ..... 

Fowler's Bay ... 

Pienong.... 

Murat Bi^.«.««. 

Sniofy Bay. 

* * * * 

rat aiiisloii«... 


0-63 

6-39 

8-36 

0-69 

3-90 

7-48 

0-76 

4*89 

1046 

0-86 

6-22 

9-97 

0-49 

3-66 

— 

068 

6-29 

— 

0-78 

7-38 

13-33 

0-60 

6-75 

14-24 


10*13 

9-67 

12*11 

11-93 


15- 31 

16- 49 


1 Station. 

j-- . 


To end 
Sept., 
I9U. 

Ar’ge. 
to Old 
Sept. 1 

AVge. 

Annual 

ElainlaU 

Wbst or Spin 

r 

gib’s G 

iuur—u 

onthm 

1 

Port Lincoln .... 

0-62 

9-19 

17-02 

19-88 

Tumby ......... 

0-64 

6-71 

12-56 

16-00 

Carrow. 

1-14 

6-90 


— 

Cowell . 

0-71 

6-90 

9-48 

11-76 

Point Lowly. 

1 0 39 

1 1-84 

9-56 

12-21 

! Yobxb’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

0-63 

8-7S 

11-641 

14-06 

Eadina. 

, 0-58 

6-99 

13-28 

15*88 

Moonta . 

0-60 

10-63 

12-63 1 

16-22 

Green’s Plains .. 

0-64 

6-40 

13-67 ! 

16-73 

Maitland . 

0-65 

9-30 

16-61 ! 

20-08 

Ardrossan . 

0-85 

6-32 

11-44 1 

13-89 

i Port Victoria ... 

0-59 

7-00 

12-61 ! 

16-20 

i Curramulka. 

0-53 

11-26 

16-31 

18-51 

1 Minlaton . 

0-91 

10-60 

14*63 1 

17-41 

Stansbuiy . 

0-80 

8-51 

14*17 

17-06 

' Warooka. 

0-99 

10-23 1 

16-06 

17-71 

Yorketown . 

0-74 

8-53 1 

14-67 1 

17-47 

Edithburgh. 

0-76 

8-58 

13-68 1 

16-48 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

0-87 

13-97 

21-83 

25-09 

Eingsoote . 

0-49 

19-74 

16-04 

18-96 

Penneshaw . 

0-61 

10-87 

18-09 

21-34 

Cape Willoughby 

0-79 

10-18 

16-34 

19-69 

Victor Harbor .. 

0-87 

8-53 

18-44 

22-18 

Port Elliot . 

0-86 

8-34 1 

16-85 

20-33 

Qoolwa. 

0-66 

9-19 

14-82 

17-93 

Pinnaroo. 

0-22 

4-74 

14-32 

16*74 

PMfll. . 

0-20 

6-39 

— 

— 

Lametoo . 

0-21 

5-80 

12*94 

16-66 

Parrakie. 

0-16 

4-73 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

0-23 

6-73 

—■ 

— 

Peake . 

0-32 

7-14 

—' 

— 

Cooke’s Plaitts .. 

0-43 

6-80 

11-83 

14-74 

Meningie . 

0-78 

8-87 

16-56 

18-87 

Coonalpyn . 

0-43 

8-69 

14-03 

17-49 

Tintinara. 

0-43 

8-70 

1611 

18-78 

Eeith. 

0-35 

9-91 

— 

— 

Bordertown. 

0-28 

6-35 

16*53 

19-76 

Wolseley . 

0-29 

7-78 

13-92 

17-72 

Frances . 

0-23 

7-24 

16-03 

20-74 

Naraooorte . 

0-64 

10-36 

18-06 

22-60 

Penola.. 

047 

10-18 

21-49 

26-78 

Lucindale . 

046 

9-22 

1910 

23-32 

Eingston . 

0-68 

12-75 

20-63 

24-73 

Bom . 

0-63 

13-85 

20-91 

24-69 

Beaohport. 

0-74 

14-19 

23-40 

27-51 

Mmioent . 

0-61 

16-53 

24-63 

29-25 

Mount Gambier . 

0'96 

13-45 

26-77 

32-00 

C. Nrthumberiand 

HI 

14-84 

i 

22-06 

26*63 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDKX TO CUERENT ISSUE AND DATES OP MEETINGS. 


Bruiob. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Amyton . 

e 

Angaitou. 

* 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

« 

Arden Vale A Wyaoca 

312 

Arthurton. 

t 

Balaklava ..... 

t 

Beaufort. 

317^.9 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

313 

Belalie North . 

314-7 

Beni. 

321 

Blackwood . 

•f 

4 

Blyth. 

318 

Bobkpurnong East .. 

t 

Booleroo Centre .. . 

315 

Borrika .... . 

322 

BowhiU.. 

e 

Burra. 

• 

Bute. 

« 

Butler .. 


Oaltowie . 

» 

Oauowie Belt . 

« 

Oameton . 

e 

Carrow. 

320 

Cherry Gardena .... 

i 

Olanfleld . 

« 

Glare... 

•f 

Clarendon. 

326 

Olaypan Bore . 

t 

Colton . 

« 

Coomandook. 

« 

Coomooroo . 1 

312 

Ooonalpyn. 

322 

Coonawarra. 

330 

Coorahie . 

t 

Cradook. 

m 

Crdaay . 

« 

Cryatal Brook. 

• 

Davenport. 

• 

Dawion. 

♦ 

Dingabledmga. 

e 

Dowlingville ...... 

SlbowHiU . 

« 

t 

ForeftBange . 

326 

Forater. 

322 

Frances.. 

e 

Freeling .. 

Gawler mver . 

31S 

t 

Georgetown 

m 

Genuuum.. 

323 

Gladstone ....... 

t 

Glencoe ... 

0 


j Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Rep ort 
on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Oct. 

Xov. 


Page 

Oct. 

Nov. 



Glencope ........ .. 

t 

— 

— 

3 

28 

Goode . 

« 

— 

— 


_ 

Greenock . 

« 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Green Patch ... 

319 

26 

— 

_ 

_ 

Gumeracha . 

326 

— 

2 

10 

.... 

Halidon. 

■f 

4^ 

7 

4 

1 

_ 

Hartley. 

827 

— 

4 


_ 

Hawker.. 

« 

6 

2 

3 

28 

Hookina . 

313 

— 

3 

3 

28 

Inman Valley . 

t 

— 

— 

19 

16 

Ironbank . 


2 

27 

3 

7 

Julia. 

« 

— 

— 



Kadina .. 

m 

— 

3 

23 

20 

Kalangadoo . 

330 

10 

14 

— 

_ 

Eanmantoo . 

+ 

+ 

3 

28 


_ 

Keith... 

0 

3 

28 

2 

27 

Kingsoote. 

* 

6 

3 

— 

— 

Kingston-on' Murray. 

323 

— 

— 


— 

Koppio. 

: 

8 

5 

3 

28 

Eybybolite .. 


1 

— 

— 

— 

Lameroo .. 

0 

— 

■ — 

1 

_ 

Laura ... 

0 

2 

27 


— 

Leighton .. 

316 

3-31 

28 

_ 

3 

Lipson .. 

0 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Long Flat. 

323 

— 

— 

2 

27 

liongwood.. 

m 

— > 

— 

_ 

2 

Loxton.. 

323 

— 

— 

__ ■ 

2 

Lucindale. 

e 

— 

7 

3 

28 

I^ndoch .. 

MaoGilliYray .. 

t 

t 

1.29 

6 

3 

8 

— 

Maitland ...... T**-r 

0 

1 

5 


... 

Mallala. 

t 

6 

2 

.... 

— 

Mangalo .. 

320 

3 

7 


... 

Khnnum .. 

•. 

31 

28 

— 

— 

M4ntung .......... 

324 

— 

— 

_■ 

.... 

Meadows .. 

t 

— 

8 

_ 

— 

Meningie 

• 

10 

28 

—• 

— 

Milang 

t 

— 

— 


.... 

MilHcent 

330 

13 

10 

9 

13 

MiltaUe .......... 

t 

3 

28 


.... 

Minlaton ... 

« 

1 




Mitchell .. 

X 

3 

28 

1 

- .... 

Monarto South.. 

324 


— 



Mohteith .. 

• 



2 

27 

Moonta... 

t 

-r 




Moorlands.. 

0 


— 


.M. 

Morchard ,......... 

313 

8^31 

— . 

..... 

2 

Morgan ............ 

0 ' 


—. 

31 

28 

Morphett Vale ...... 

328 

— 

— 



Mount Barker. 

t 

. — 

— 

— 

_’ 

Mount Bryan 

0 ' 

3 

28 
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INDEX TO AaRICOLTUEAL BUREAU RE PORTS 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Mount Bryan East .. 

317 

3 

7 

Roberts and Verran., 

320 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 

328 



Saddleworth. 

* 

16 

20 

Mount Qambier .... 

• 

— 

— 

Salisbury . 

« 

6 

3 

Mount rieisant .... 

« 

9 

13 

Salt Creek . 

320 

3 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

t 

— 


Sandalwood . 

330 

10 

7 

Mundoora. 

316 

— 

2 

Shannon ... 

0 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

829 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

0 

— 

— 

McNamara Bore .... 


— 

— 

Spalding. 

316 

2 

20 

NantAwarra ........ 

+ 



Stockport. 

318 



Naracooite ........ 

i 

10 


Strathalbyn. 

329 

_ 

— 

Narridy. 

+ 

+ 


— 

Sutherlands .. 

0 

— 

— 

Narrung . 

• 

— 

. — 

Tarcowie .. 

1 

— 

— 

Notherton. 


— 

— 

Tatiara. 

0 

3 

7 

North Booborowie ., 

+ 

— 

— 

Tintinara. 

t 

— 

— 

North Bundaloer .... 

• 

_ 

— 

Two Wells. 

• 

— 

— 

Northfield. 

1 t 

6 

3 

Craidlaand Summert’n 

• 

6 

2 

Om«roo. 

+ 

4 

— 

— 

Waikerie .. 

0 

— 

— 

Parilla . -,, .. 

324 

_ 


1 Warcowie ..... 

0 

— 

— 

Parilla Well ,._. .. 

« 


, . 

Watervalft 

319 

_ 

— 

Parrakie .......... 

325 

3 

i 7 

Wepowie .. 

313 

_ 

— 

Paakeville.. 

♦ 

1 

1 * 

Whyte-Yarcowie.... 

4 

4 

— 


Pennla ...... ...... 

1 * 

i 3 

* 7 

W ilka watt .. 

0 

**— 

— 

Penong.. 

1 319 

10 

1 

Willowie .. 

0 

— 

20 

Petina . 

1 * 

— 

— 

Willunga. 

1 ! 


7 

Pine Forest. 

0 

! — 

3 

Wilmington. 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

* 

, — 

— 

Wirrabara. 

0 


— 

Port Broughton .... 

s t 

1 2 

27 

Wirrega . 

4 

— 

— 

Port Elliot . 

i 329 

17 

21 

1 Woodside • 

• 

— 

— 

Port Germein . 

« 

I. 

! — 

Wynarka . 

325 

— 

— 

Port Pirie. 

* 316 


— 

Tabmana .. 

r 

4 

— 

— 

Qiinrn .... ........ 

! t 

! 2 


Yadnarie . 

3*20 

3 

28 

Redhill. 

i X 


3 

Yallunda . 

321 

— 

— 

Renmark . 

: : 

i — 

— 

Yongala Yale . 

317 

— 

2 

Riverton . 

i ♦ 

1 

1 

i 

Yorketown . 

4 

4 

10 

14 


•No report recelyed during the month of S ptcmber. + Formal report only received. 
t Held over until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 
November 11th and December 9th. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Byory producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller partiouuurs concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by Gbobob G. Nxoholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

ABBEN VAUS AND WYACCA (Average annual rainfall, 16.65in.). 

August Slst.—Present; five members. 

Care or Harness. —The hon. secretary (Mr. O. E. Hannemann) read a paper 
on this subject. He advised members to wash and oil all harness at the least once 
a year. If it was very hard and dirty the harness should be soaked in a tub of 
rain water and then scrubbed. After cleaning plenty of time should be given for 
it to dry thoroughly before applying oiL Buckles should be placed so that they 
did not always bear on the same place. For an example he mentioned the buckle 
bearing on the head piece of the winkers. By taking this up a hole on one side 
and letting it out a hole on the other rilde it would greatly lengthen the life of 
this piece of harness. In the ensuing discussion the chairman (Mr. J. £L Willis) 
advised placing a piece of leather between the buckle and the leather. Mr. E. 
Klingberg produced a sketch of a handy and cheap farm gate, the cost of which 
would be about I2s. He had one in use at present that was erected 30 years 
back, and it was still in good condition. He preferred wooden to iron gates, as 
they were more easily repaired. 


COOMOOBOO (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

September 5th.—Present; five members and three visitors. 

Wool-Classing on the Farm.— A paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
E, W. Brice. The farmer with a few sheep suffered a greater loss proportionately 
than the large sheepowner through carelessness in preparing wool for market, he 
said. There was no need to pay a skilled man to class farmers’ clips, for a little 
care and commonsense was all that was necessary. The best price could not 
be expected when different kinds of wool were bundled together, or Merino and 
Crossbred were mixed in the same bales. Similarly the inclu*»ion of dirt, chaff, 
etc., in bales or bags, loose packing, or other evidences of lack of care inevitably 
lowered the price. The shearing should be done on a clean floor, or the wool 
would become dirty. All fleeces should be skirted deeply, Tn many cases only 
the dir^ edges need be taken off. In other eases, where the wool was of a very 
light condition, it would pay to skirt the burry pieces. The fleeces should be 
r^ed neatly from breech to shouldidr, and on no account should they be tied 
with string. Heavy, matted, or discoloured fleeces should be broken and mixed 
with the skirts. It was well to pa<dc bellies, pieces, locks, and stains separately, 
as even if they were padied in ba|(8, for iwed lots, they seldom brought full 
value. The bales should be branded legibly, with the name of the farm or 
owner, insuffjcimit branding; often leads to trouble. Hombem genexally 
" with views expressed in the paper. The writer of the paper further 
stated l^t he preferred the blades to the machines for shearing, contending that 
the machine shears spoil the wool to a certain extent^ and that the sheep were 
knocked about a great deal more by them. 
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HOOKIN'A (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

September let.—Present: seven members. 

Breeding and Management of Farm Horses. —^Mr. p. Stone contributed 
a paper on this subject. He preferred a heavy class of horse, low and thick, 
with deep girth, short back, well ribbed up, clean in the legs, good bone, and 
plenty of muscle, of good appearance, and a good walker. There was a better 
market, he said, for the heavy horse. He advised farmers on large holdings 
to breed a couple of foals each year, and so keep up the number of the team 
with young horses. Colts should be broken at between two and a half and 
three years, provided light work was available, and if placed in a big team, 
working abreast, early, they should be very carefully mouthed. He recom¬ 
mended walking at the side, and not in front, of colts when teaching them to 
lead. The young animals should become accustomed to the chains before 
being worked in the team, as there was a danger of their pulling about and 
making the older horses troublesome. They should be worked for short 
periods only for some time. Care should be taken to see that the collars fitted 
well, and did not gall the shoulders. He preferred to keep a set of harness 
for the separate use of each horse; and this should fit well and be carefully 
buckled. The animals should never be overworked, and always fed and 
watered regularly. Mares in foal could safely be given light work to within a 
few days of foaling. The use of the cross rein in big teams lessened the strain 
on the outside horses, and the team could be handled more easily. It was 
almost unnecessary, he said, to shoe the draught horses in this district, although 
buggy horses and hacks needed this protection. Good hay was equal to chaff 
for feeding, and he preferred oats to wheat as a grain ration. A good stallion 
should be selected and put to the best of the breeding mares only. A dis¬ 
cussion followed. Opinion was divided as to which was the best class of 
horse for farm work. Most members favored the medium draught, as it stood 
periods of drought better than the heavier animal. The Chairman considered 
that it vras important when breaking colts to accustom the animal to the 
master’s voice. Mr. Kelly would breed the heavy draught, which could bo 
placed on the market in times of drought, and would bring a good price. Mr, 
McCann thought two and a half years too young to break colts. He would 
place them in a wagon team. 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

August 29th.—Present: eight members. 

Painting Buggies. —In a short paper on this subject, Mr. Laske said it was 
necessary before painting a buggy to thoroughly clean and sandpaper it. 
Vehicles that had been painted before should prior to re painting receive a coat 
of stain paint. CareM protection against dust should be afforded, and only 
best paints should be used. Two days were required for the first coat to dry. 
Care should be taken to strain the paint, and so remove any scum that might 
have formed on the surface. Ample time should be left for the paint to dry 
thoroughly before the vehicle was used. Members discussed the matter, and 
generally agreed with the opinion expressed by the writer of the paper. Messrs. 
W. Tomp, J. H. Rieehstein, E. J. Kitto, W. E. Toop, and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
H. G. Kupke) took part. -- 

WEPOWIB, September Ist.— ^Increasing the Usefulness of the 
Bureau. —^A short paper on this subject was read by Mr. C. Halliday . He 
emphiusized the necessity for, and value of, experimental plots. Poultry, he said, 
should be given more attention, as in very bad seasons they represented the only 
source of income on some farms. Members of the Bureau should report anything 
that might be of interest to any other members. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 
August 81st.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Horse Breeding. —The secretary (Mr. P. Curtin) read a paper on this subject. 
He advocated breeding from the best mares only. These should bo short* 
legged; round in the girth, and have well-sprung ribs, short back, broad ana 
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deep shoulders. They should not be stinted too early if required in connec¬ 
tion with fallowing. He considered the end of September the best time; this 
would give an August or early September foal. He would only breed fiom 
the same mare every other year, as this produced a better foal; mares bred 
from every year became sluggish. The sire should be of a good pedigree. 
He would then be more likely to pass on his good points to his progeny. A 
mare that had a bad point should be put to a stallion that was excellent in 
that particular respect. Mares could be worked to within four weeks of 
foaling. Foals should be weaned at about six months (say in March), and 
placed in a well-enclosed paddock, where they could get plenty of exercise. 
They should be well fed on a little hay, chaff, or bran, and kept growing. 
When weaning foals it w'as advisable to teach them to lead. In discussing 
the paper Mr. Bartrum considered mares should foal in August. Mr. Murphy 
would breed every second year from mares that did the usual work on the 
farm, and Mr. Jacobi recommended weaning by placing the mare on one side 
of the manger and the foal on the other. 

BELALIE NOBTH (Average annual rainfall, ICin. to 17in.). 

July 4th.—Present: 14 members and four visitors. 

Colic. —The following paper was read by Mr. F. D. Bladon:—** Colic is the 
manifestation of pain in the interior of the abdomen. It is a symptom of 
various diseases, such as irritation of the intejstines, due to indigestion, worms, 
enteritis, hernia, twisted bowel, and any obstruction in the system. Ir is 
stated that about 40 per cent of the attacks of internal diseases of horses may 
be put down to colic. The mortality from it is about 13 per cent., or about 
40 per cent, of the general death rate. It is a grave mistake to give a horse 
medicine unless one is certain of the effect 'the medicine will have on the 
horse's system. To ascertain whether a horse is suffering from stoppage of 
the water or not, place the hand inside the anus, and there feel the bladder 
extended, if full. If in its normal condition, the pain must arise from some 
other source. There are five divisions of colic—(a) Colic in its simple f«>rm, 
which generally arises through the food eaten, which disagrees with the 
stomach; 99 per cent, of cases will recover from simple colic without nny 
administration of drugs, (b) Spasmodic colic is a term applied to spasm of 
the muscular coat of the intestines, generally caused by irritation due to the 
presence of undigested food; it may also be occasioned by chill. It is usually 
brought on by injudicious watering and feeding, especially when the horse is 
exhausted by hard work and long fasting, for the digestive apparatus is then 
in a weakened state, (c) Flatulent colic is rather a dangerous form. It is 
due to the distention of the bow’els by gas resulting generally from the de¬ 
composition of undigested food. It sometimes follows spasmodic colic, in 
which case w’e have in the first instance spasms, due to irritation set up by 
the presence of undigested matter; and, subsequently, distention owning to its 
decomposition. Horses which are fed on large quantities of boiled food fre¬ 
quently become chronically disposed to attacks of flatulent colic, from the 
fact of their stomach having become weal^ened from continued over-disten¬ 
tion. The symptoms resemble those of spasmodic colic, except they are less 
violent, though more continuous, and there is considerable distention of the 
abdomen, which is well marked in the hollow of the flank, (d) Flatulent dis¬ 
tention of the stomach, which is the return of food, or belching of gases from 
the stomach of the horse. This is practically prevented by the fact that the 
calibre of the gullet, at its opening into the stomach, is particularly small, 
and that, it is completely obstructed by folds of mucous memDrane. (e; Worm 
colic is caused by the over-abundatit presence of worms in the system. This 
disease is frequently called enteritis, commonly known as inflammation of the 
intestines. From the enumeration of the causes of colic we can see that what 
may be a curative in one instance might be fatal in another. For instance, a 
dose of aloes would speedily remove pain due to recently eaten undigested 
food in the system. It would be a bad thing to give a horse for long consti- 
{M^tion, as it would probably cause a rupture of the stomach. The symptoms 
of spasmodic colic are, usually, disinclination to go on if at work, depression, 
uneasiness, pawing with front feet, arching the back, looking around at the 
flank, and making attempts to lie down, which the patient does very carefully 
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at this stage. As the disease proceeds the animal may cow kick at his belly, 
or seek relief from pain by rolling on the ground. During these times the 
pulse will be frequent, breathing labored, and body more or less covered with 
perspiration. The usual dose for colic is 2oz. of turpentine in a pint and a 
half of linseed oil; if the pain is severe, add an ounce of chlorodyne, and if 
unable to procure this dose, give carbonate soda, one tablespoonful. In cases 
of flatulent colic, back rake and give an eanema of 3galls, or 4galls. of soap;y 
water. Farmers should realise the importance of feeding their horses, and 
they would prevent a good deal of these diseases. The manger should be 
well supplied with rock salt, and Epsom salts should be given regularly in 
feed during winter months, when the feed is dry. Salts will act as a substi¬ 
tute for green feed. Horses are certainly dumb animals, but they are so 
valuable to the farmer in his work that they warrant a good deal more con¬ 
sideration than they generally get. 

Mares and Foals.- —^Mr. Cummings read a paper dealing with the breeding of 
foals. He preferred a draught mare of good quality, roomy, staunch, good 
tempered, quick moving, and with the maternal instinct strongly developed. 
The Clydesdale sire was recommended. When hand rearing motherless foals, 
generally considerable trouble was experienced with scouring, caused by irregu¬ 
larity of feeding, or milk given at the wrong temperature. Cows' milk for 
calves should be diluted with one part of water to three of milk. The foals 
should be gradually accustomed to solid food; all corn should be crushed. 
They should be weaned at six months, and broken at 2^ years. Up till this 
time they should bo handled. Mr. O'Niell had successfully reared a foal by 
putting it with a mare rearing her foal. He kept winkers on the mare for 
three weeks, after which she cared for the orphan. 


BOOLEBOO CENTBE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

August 28th.—Present: 15 members and tw^o visitors. 

Care of Harness. —Mr. G. E. Hein read a paper on this subject. He ex¬ 
pressed preference, in dealing with the matter of the selection of harness, for 
pipe collars, which he thought wore not so liable to choke down the horses. He 
recommended the selection of long-pointed hames, as with these the draught was 
more easily adjusted. Horses,, especially those that were inclined to ‘‘slacken 
oflT," should be driven in winkers. Harness should be dressed twice a year with 
a mixture of neatsfoot oil and mutton tallow in equal parts. He concluded the 
paper with a number of hints regarding the care and attention necessary for 
farm harness. In discussing the subject, Mr. W. H. Nottle advised the applica¬ 
tion of castor oil as a harness preservative. 

Gardening. —At a previous meeting Mr. G. Ashby dealt with this subject 
in a paper, in introducing which he mentioned the advantages accruing from 
a well-kept garden. He recommended making a start as soon as a good rain was 
experienced. The ground should be dug or trenched, and then dressed with 
manure (stable for preference). Digging should again follow, and if possible 
this operation should be performed a third time. In planting, suflicient room 
should be left between seedlings to enable them to develop properly, and constant 
stirring of the soil would be found necessary to keep under the weeds. He also 
made a plea for the improvement of homesteads by planting the land surrounding 
. with shrubs and trees. The paper was well discussed by members. 

LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 1st.—Present: 17 members and six visitors, 

A i^ort paper on stack building was read by Mr. E. Jettner. He advised 
placing a layer of straw beneath the stack to prevent the lower sheaves becoming 
musty* Square corners were preferable, as the round corners had a tendency 
to slip. Stacks should be built from the outside, and in tiering the second row 
should be placed butts outwards to the strings of the row directly below it. The 
centre of &e stack should be kept slightly full, and the walls built with a slight 
lean outwards. The sheaves should to placed butt outwards for the roof. The 
general opinion of members favored round-cornered stacks, the centre b^g built 
^ghtly mgW than the outside and the roof, with the heads outwards. The vice- 
chairman (Mr. T. Goodridge) thought it advisable to construct a stone stand lor 
liaystat^ and to fence round these witii iron to prevent mice destroying the nay. 
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MUNDOORA (Average annual rainfall, 14.11in.), 

August.—^Present: live members and one visitor. 

High or Low Grabs Super. —paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. 
Stephenson. He gave a lengthy resume of an address by Professor William 
Lowrie, M.A., B.Sc., delivered at the Conference of Northern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau. (See page 958, April, 1914, issue.) Continuing, Mr. 
Stephenson said he favored colonial-manufactured super., as the imported article 
had a tendency to absorb a larger quantity of moisture, consequently becoming 
sticky, and causing the bags to rot. He recommended dressings of 801bs, per acre 
where grain was to be reaped, and lOOlbs. per acre for hay crops. Members 
discussed the paper at length. 

PORT PIRIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21 in.). 

August Ist.—^Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Starting a Farm. —^A lengthy paper under this heading was read by Mr. J. 
Greig. The first step to take, he considered, was to sink weBs or a bore to 
obtain water. The homestead should be erected as near the centre of the farm 
as possible, and on high ground to ensure good drainage. He advised commenc¬ 
ing the building in such a way that it could bo conveniently added to at any 
future time. The same thing applied in erecting the sheds, stables, barns, &c. 
The barn and implement shed should be placed about 50 to 100yds. distant from 
the haystacks and stables, as a provision against fire; also, it was unwise to 
stack large quantities of hay in the yard adjoining stables and chafiihouse. The 
homestead and outbuildings should be enclosed in a fair-sized paddock, of from 
80 to 100 acres. In addition to wheatgrowing, dairying, poultry keeping, pig 
raising, gardening, &c., according to the nature of the country, would be found 
profitable. He could not advise any definite time when to commence seeding, as 
the seasons were so irregular. He advised young farmers not to attempt too 
much at one time, but to do only as much as could be done thoroughly. All* farms, 
he said, should carry a small flock of sheep, as they always proved a very payable 
side line if properly attended to, but over-stocking only courted failure. All im¬ 
plements should be put into the field in good working order to obtain best re¬ 
sults, and the harness should be always kept out of the weather when not in use. 
Empty bags, too, should be taken care of from one harvest to another. Seem¬ 
ingly small items, such as these, the writer said, meant the saving of much 
money. In conclusion, he urged beginners not to be discouraged at small set¬ 
backs, but to stick at it, and finally they would succeed. In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Munday agreed that it was a diflicult matter to set down any 
definite period at which to commence seeding. He considered the centre of the 
farm the best position for the homstead, and plenty of room should be left for 
possible future extension. He recommended keeping cows, pigs, poultry, &c., ac¬ 
cording to prevailing conditions, as profitable side lines. Mr. F. Johns considered 
that well-bred stock only shoiild he k^t, and advised all farmers to carry a 
small flock of she^. Harness should reccdve careful attention. Messrs. Kirch- 
ner and B. L. McEwin (president) endorsed these remarks. 


SPALDING (Average annual rainfall, 20.25in.). 

August 15th.—^Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Care of Farm Implements. —^Mr. A. J. Howley contributed a paper on 
this subject. He advised members to soap the axles of vehicles and implements 
before greasing. The wheels should have l-16th of an inch play. New axles 
should be frequently greased, as they were very liable to run hot. Care should 
be taken at all times to see that nuts were tightened up. Implement sheds 
should be built of stone, with iron roofs. He advised building the wagon shed 
with an opening at each end; the wagon eould then be driven straight in, thus 
doing away with backing, which was at times troublesome. Where an old 
type hayframe was used, he would fix four pulleys to the rafters of the shed; 
the frame could then be hoisted from the wagon and hung there until again 
* jrequire^.. Before starting a sheaf-binder, the frame upon which the canvases 
ran should be set squarely. This eould be done by adjusting the rods which ran 
from corner to corner on fiie frames. The canvas would not then need to be drawn 
so tightly. When shifting a binder the table lever should be so adjusted as to 
throw the weight of the implement evenly on both wheels. He deprecated the 
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use of neatsfoot oil as a lubricant. One gallon of good machine oil was mor^ 
than sufficient to supply a machine whilst harvesting a 250 acre crop. The 
chain belts of both the binder and harvester should be placed so that they 
pulled from the thick end of the links. The main pinion or slow moving cogs 
of these machines did not need oiling but occasionally a little black lead would 
be beneficial. If properly set the pinion of the stripper would last 20 years, 
and that of the harvester 10 years. The beaters should be set as close as 
possible to the comb without striking, and kept perfectly tight. He w^ould not 
have the set screws too tight. He recommended copper rivets for joining 
leather belts, and if the machine was kept in a shed it would not be necessary 
to remove the belt, but simply to loosen and oil it while the machine was idle. 
He made a practice of dotting down in a notebook any little defect ho noticed 
in the machinery, and afterwards rectifying it in his slack time. All machines 
and implements should be thoroughly cleaned and overhauled before laying up 
for the coming season. He then mentioned the many uses to which certain 
parts of worn out machines could be -put. In the discussion which followed 
Mr. J. H. Pluckrose recommended placing wooden wheels in a bath of hot raw 
linseed oil. Spade and fork handles, &e., would also benefit by this treatment. 


YONGALA VALE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

August 29th.—Present: nine members. 

Fallowing. —Mr. T. Keatley read a paper on this subject. He advised com¬ 
mencing fallowing as early as possible after good winter rains, to cause early 
germination of all seeds, the weeds from those being subsequently destroyed by 
the cultivator. The depth should bo regulated according to the nature of the 
land. Light land, for instance, did not require to be worked to a greater depth 
than Sin. to S^in., w'hilst in the red land 4in. to 4iin. was necessary. Limestoney 
country was likely to develop bare patches if it were idoughed to too great 
a depth. He advised cultivating fallow, and would use harrows after every 
shower of rain. Members agreed that the practice of ploughing; limestoney 
ground to a greater depth than it^in. to 4in. had a tendency to result in additional 
trouble with salt and magnesia patches. 


BELALIE NORTH, August 8th.—^Mr. Bladon initiated a discussion on Co¬ 
operation Among Farmers. ^ * He was not in favor of same, as he thought it too 
big an undertaking for the farmers, and would not benefit them financially. Mr. 
Warner favored co-operation in the buying of groceries, &c., and manure, and in 
the selling of wheat. Mr. Dunstone believed that farmers would benefit by co¬ 
operating in the purchase of their implements. 

MOUNT BRYAN EAST.—^Present: Eight members.—Members generally 
agreed that the Merino was the most suitable sheep for this district, as the return 
from wool was reliable. With the crossbred—in the event of lambing failing— 
the wool return was very much less. 

The Hon. Secretary tabled a sample of barley just coming into head at a 
height of 2ft. 6in., together with a sample of lucerne 18in. high. These were 
grown under irrigation. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEAUFORT. 

August 5th.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Treb-Planting. —The Chairman (Mr. W* W. Mugford) contributed a paper 
on this subject. The wholesale cleari|ig of scrub,, he said, had resulted in more 
trouble with drift in the paddocks, and to obviate this ho advocated tree¬ 
planting. Each farmer should put in a number of trees annually. He had 
found sugar gums most suitable for this district. Pepper trees made good shade 
and shelter, but were of little use fpr timber, and it was unwise to put them too 
close to a house or garden. He gave statistics relative to the area under forests 
in Australia, and expressed pleasure that this subject was receiving more atten¬ 
tion of late than had hitherto been the case. In discussing the paper Mr C. 
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Wilson agreed with the writer that the sugar gum was the b^t tree for this 
district, and advised placing guards round young trees. Hr^ A Yard had sue* 
cessfully grown these trees from seed. Messrs. Ot. Underwood and A. E. Bamp^ 
son also took part in the discussion. 


BEAUFORT. 

September 3rd.—^Present; 10 members and four visitors. 

WoBKiNG Fallow Land. —^Mr. J. E. Marr contributed a paper under this 
heading. He advocated cultivating land for fallow between harvest and seed 
time, but not deeply. The first rains would bring up the weeds, which could be 
attended to after seeding. The cultivator, he said, mixed the soil better than 
the plough, and did not turn the poor soil to the top. He instanced a case of 
a fanner who used the cultivator only for fallowing, and had averaged SObush, up 
till last year, when 16bush. were reaped in spite of the dry season. This man% 
neighbor had used the plough, with the ^sult that the ground was lumpy, and he 
had not been able to reduce it to a fine surface after harrowing, rolling, and cul¬ 
tivating it. Cultivator fallow was standing the dry spell well this year. In dis¬ 
cussing the subject Mr. P. H. Underwood agreed with the writer of the paper. 
After seeding he would go over the land again with the cultivator to a depth of 
3in., or a skim plough could be used. Mr. A. Yard preferred the skim plough. 
The chairman (Mr. W. W. Mugford) would not use the plough, except on hard 
giound. It was unwise to work the land when very dry, and he deprecated the 
practice of turning under the straw. Mr. G. W. G. Underwood favored the spring- 
tooth cultivator for working fallow, and would use the skim plough after seeding. 
Mr. J. Sampson would fallow between harvest and seed time to a fair depth, 
and considered the skim plough a good implement. A visitor favored the culti¬ 
vator, and another favored this implement for dry years, but would use the plough 
in seasons of good rainfall. He would not turn the rubbish down in dry years, 
but leave it on the surface to assist in the retention of moisture. 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in.) 

August 8th.—-Present: seven members. 

Treeplanting in South Australia. —^Mr. B. Buzacott read a pap^r on this 
subject. He referred at length to the destruction of timber in this State, and 
urged a policy of replanting. Waste land, i.e., that unsuitable for wheat- 
growing, could be planted during wet seasons. Unused district roads could 
be ploughed, cultivated, and planted with suitable timber trees. Comers of 
paddocks could also be put under forest trees. Hills in the vicinity of Blyth, 
which were carrying very little grass, principally a black thssock, would be 
very greatly increased in value if planted with pines. He also mentioned the 
efforts of the local Vigilance Committee to encourage treeplanting by offering 
prizes for the most successful attempts at treegrowing by the school children. 

FBEELING (Average annual rainfall, 17.8^in.). ' . . 

September 16th,—^Present: 14 members. 

Cost op Producing Hay and Wheat. —^Mr. J. E. Neldner read a paper dealing 
with the increasing cost of producing wheat and hay. He dealt at length wi& 
the various factors which were contributing to this increase. He estimated the 
cost of cropping an acre at £2 17s. 6d, A 2-ton to the acre crop, which he con¬ 
sidered fairly high, at 35s. per ton for hay in stack, would return £3 10s., 
showing a profit of 12s. 6d. per acre. A 20bush. crop bf wheat, sold at Bs, fid. 
per bushel, would show the same profit, 

STOCKPORT (Average annual rainfsB, Ifi.SOin.). ’ 

August 28th.—^Present? 14 xhembei^. 

In r^ly to a question Mr. Watts eonsidsrri that, in view of the Very bad 
dition of the crops, it would be wise to feed them bd, and so# for summer 
fodder. He intended to try sorglmm, maize, ahd rape. Mr. 

turned his stock on to a paddock uiat had been erbev-sowh with wheat and oaha 
Aftsr^ they had eaten it down he placed them in anoihet paddeck^ had been 
sown—^this pulled badly; Mr. Stribling f^ off thb^ ^ 

M#ith rainM spring, some fair ^ 

related' i|iat'" -'the.'ip*bniid'''was. 
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crop polled up. Mr. Megaw noticed that land not worked until seeding time had 
stood much letter than that which was well worked last summer. Kerosene and 
oil was recommended as a good cure for pig tick. 

BEATJFOBT.— Coerection. — 'We have been asked to make the fgllowing cor¬ 
rections. July issue, p. 1314—Mr. J. Sampson was reported to have said ‘‘Tick 
and lice would not thrive on sheep in this district. This should have been ‘ * tick 
would not thrive on sheep in this district.'' August, p. 74, Mr. W. W. Langford 
is credited with the statement that ‘*He thought it more difficult to get a wet 
mare in foal." This should have read, "He thought it easier to get a wet mare 
in foal than a dry one.'' Also, Mr. Sampson is reported to have stated, * * It was 
no harder to get a wet mare in foal than a dry one, if she were in good condition." 
This should have been "It was no harder to get a dry mare in foal than a 
wet one, if she were in good condition."—^Ed.] 

WATERVALE, August 31st.—Mr. G. Holder initiated a discussion on co¬ 
operation among farmers. Fruit-tree Manures. —This subject was then 
discussed by members. Mr. A. Burgess recommended bone super as a good all¬ 
round manure; Potash was good, but rather expensive. Mr. Holder considered 
that, if obtainable in sufficient quantities, stable manure was good. He had 
applied n mixture of 1 part of potash to 4 parts of super with good results. 
Members generally considered that it was not necessary to drill the manure in 
to any depth. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

August 31st.—Present; 13 members and six visitors. 

Bulk Handling of Wheat. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. C. 
Venning. This State, he said, having so many ports from which wheat was 
shipped, would not benefit by this system of handling wheat, and also, insufficient 
grain was annually exported to warrant the introduction of this method. It 
would be time enough, he said, when we had millions of acres under crop, with 
an average yield of from 20 to 30 bushels. Bagged grain was preferred by the 
millers. If bulk handling was introduced, farmers would receive less for their 
produce, and the markets would be restricted. Elevators would necessitate cen¬ 
tralisation, and this would mean, in many instances, long rail carriage, and con¬ 
sequently big freights. In discussing the paper members generally agreed that 
this State was not suited to the bulk handling system, and that the method, if 
introduced, would not pay, although the grain could be graded better. 

Members then discussed the fox question, the consensus of opinion being that 
the fox was doing more harm than good. 

Mr. Sage, speaMng on poultry keeping, informed members that for the year 
1913, the food bill had run out at 3d. for every dozen eggs produced, and up to 
the present for this year, at 3id. per dozen eggs product. 

PENONG (Average annual rainfall, ll.DSin.). 

August 8th.—^Present: seven members. 

Treatment of Horses. —^The chairman (Mr. C, Farrelly) read a short paper 
under this heading. He preferred a horse with a good body, round in the barrel, 
good flat bone, and plenty of fine hair, of very sound constitution, and upstanding. 
He condemned the practice of overworking a horse, and emphasized the necessity 
for feeding regularly. Oats were better than wheat, and at least one feed a 
week of b^an should be given. It was a mistake to roughly handle a horse, as 
this only tended to make it timid, ^l^tter results would always be obtained by 
kindness. He attiibuted sore shotildeis to carelessness, as this trouble could be 
prevented by well grooming the animals and giving the collars proper at^ntion, 
boating out all lumps in the stufiSng. The collars should fit well, but if they 
happened to ^ a trifle, large, he would place .bran bags <without any creases) 
tthder thmn. . In discussing; toe paper Mr. O. J. Murphy recommended the Per- 
<!^eron a« toe best type of fanri horse, and advised bathing sore shoulders with 
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lysol in hot water. For sore shoulders Mr. W. Saunders recommended removing 
the collar and replacing with an old one, which should have new lining sewn on 
in such a way as to raise the collar over the sore. He also considered daily 
grooming necessary. Mr. J. Oats preferred the nuggety horse for all-round farm 
work, which he would breed himself, to ensure it having a good constitution. Mr. 
J, Saunders considered Clydesdales the best type, and agreed with Mr. Oats that 
farmers should breed their own horses. 

BOBERTS AND VEBRAN. 

September 1st.—^Present: 10 members and five visitors. 

Summer Fodder. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. A. Whittaker. 
During the past four years he had sown Rhodes grass, cocksfoot, rye grass, 
sorghum, Paspalum dilatatum, lucerne, and several others, and had found 
lucerne the best, as in this district it grew for 10 months of the year, and 
came on quickly after being fed off. He had drilled in lucerne seed with 
his wheat, but the results had not been satisfactory. Subsequently he broad¬ 
cast Gibs, of seed on one acre of fallow, which had been dressed with Icwt. 
of super., and afterwards harrowed. He then hand sowed (on 10 acres which 
had been ploughed early in March and drilled with oats) lOlbs. of lucerne 
to the acre, and harrowed it. The oats were cut for hay in November and at 
that time there was a good growth of lucerne, about 4in. high. Jn March of 
last year he lightly ploughed an acre of land, on which the clay was very 
close to the surface, and drilled in oats and lucerne. Twenty-five per cent, of 
the lucerne grew, and in November the average height of the plant was about 
2ft. 6in. The rainfall for the year was lO.lin. Sorghum had been success¬ 
fully tried. Perennial rye grass and Rhodes grass had also been satisfactory. 
Messrs. H. Whittaker and Kruger advised sowing the sorghum on sandy soil, 
and Mr. F. Masters advised sowing the perennial saltbush. 

YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

September 4th.—Present: 14 members and four visitors. 

Profit prom Small Products. —^A paper on this subject was read by Mr, W. 
Ij. Brown. He emphasized the value of properly preparing for market all com¬ 
modities. Sheep skins should be painted with a skin wash, immediately after re¬ 
moval from the carcass. The skins should then be hung lengthways over a rail 
in a shed, until dry. The wool should be kept free from blood stains. This 
could be achieved by killing the sheep on a sloping grating. It was a more 
difficult matter to keep the blood off bullock hides, but salt freely applied 
within a short space of time would take the stains out. The hide could be 
drained by laying it over a mound of earth for a few hours. In respect of the 
tallow, hessian or sacking should be tied over the tin into which the hot fat was 
poured to arrest all foreign substance. In discussing the paper Mr. A. A. 
Jericho said that sheepskins could with safety be hung over one another, but 
Mr. J. J. Deer deprecated this practice, whether the skins were wet or dry. The 
chairman (Mr. S. H. Pearce) said that plying the skins over one another en¬ 
couraged weevil, and spoiled the wool. He would pin them down at the head and 
tail, and tie a light weight to each trotter.' Mr. F. W. Dreckow stated that he 
had used skin wash with satisfactory results. 

CARBOW, August 27th.— ^Malleb Shoot Soobchbr. —^Mr. C. Storrie read a 
short paper, in which he dealt with the great benefit that would result in 
mallee districts from the introduction of an effective shoot scoicher. The 
majority of machines on the market were constructed to burn wood, and he 
thought better results would accrue from the use of oil fuel. Members dis¬ 
cussed the subject at length. 

MANGALO, August 8th.—Mr. J. Cleave delivered an interesting address 
under the heading of *^How to make meetings more interesting.*' He gave a 
number of hints, by the adoption of which he thought the work of the BranoH 
could be made more effective, and generally urged members to take a keen 
'interest in the proceedings of the Bureau.. 

SALT CBEEK.---A paper read by Mr. J, F, Jacobs at the July meeting (See 
page 86 of August issue) was re-read and discussed by members. Mr. Lee, sen., 
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thought that if the co-operative system of marketing dairy produce were intro¬ 
duced it would tend to improve the quality of cows kept in the district. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. H. Hill) agreed. 

YALLUNDA, August 29th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. W, Winch) read an article dealing with the influence of 
deforestation on water supplies. The paper was received with interest and 
discussed by members at length. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 


BEBRI. 

August 29th.—Present: 32 members and three visitors. 

Vegetable-Growing. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. R. Lewis) read a paper 
on this subject. He stated that practically all along the river good land was 
available for this industry. In a few places the soil did not require manures. 
Good loamy soil, sheltered if possible, should be selected. He had grown over 
20 tons of onions to the acre, which realised £6 10s. a ton, on the river bank, and 
for 10 years he had averaged 32 tons. Early onion seed should be sown during 
the second week in March. The seed bed should be free from weeds. It was 
best to sow to a depth of about ^in., and keep the plot damp by covering with 
hessian after watering. When transplanting the root growth should be cut back 
close to the bulb, and the tops should also cut well back. The young plants 
should be i>laced in rows about 4in. to Sin. apart, with about Sin. to 3 Gin. between 
the rows. Deep hoeing would possibly damage the roots. Cultivating was 
very important. Ho sowed Early Ballotta for the first crop, and followed 
w’ith Brown Globe or Hunter River, and then Brown Spanish. For potatoes, he 
favored a good rich, sandy, loamy soil; plenty of water was essential. Ui) to- 
dates, Snowflakes, Tasmanian Redskins, Beauty of Hebron, and 
White Elephants did well, but he had failed with Vermonts. Victory 

ho had found particularly good. He had grown two crops in 12 months on the 
same x)iece of land, sowing the first from July 20th to the end of August, and 
had dug them in late November. These realised £14 to £16 per ton. The second 
crop could be planted in early February. He advocated dressings of stable 
manure or leaf mould. On poor land he would use 2cwts. of super, and 1501bs. 
potash. Where quick transit to the market could be obtained he advised growing 
tomatoes. He had realised as much as 248. per case, and often 16s. per case 
for them. To produce the finest quality fruit the plants should be staked or 
frellised, and brought up to one stem, spur-pruned from the ground. The 
ground should not be kept too hot with stable manure. Where plenty of 

water was available French beans would yield enormous crops, Caseknife, 

Emperor William, and President Garfield being good varieties. Asparagus 

and snake beans had been grown, and although they yielded heavy crops, the 
staking was a great drawback. His conclusion was that dwarf varieties w^ould 
always prove most profitable. They should be planted as soon as the ground 
commenced to warm; new* land could be planted, if well worked, but on land that 
had been heavily manured ho w’^ould first take off some gross feeding crop, such 
as cabbage or kale, then work it well before planting. Cabbages and cauliflowers 
needed very rich soil; an abundance of stable manure would be found to help 
these on. The difficulty with the cauliflower was to get good seed, which should 
be planted early in December or January. Cabbages could be planted out up 
till September, but cauliflowers not later than April. For these crops he Jiad 
found no fertiliser better than pig manure; sheep manure was also advantageous, 
providing plenty of water was available. Henderson’s Succession and medium 
drumhead were very good general market cabbages, and less likely to be affected 
with the blight than others. Such vegetables as pumpkins, cucumbers, etc., could 
also grown to advantage in these districts. These needed pruning, and the 
cucumbers especially should be given plenty of water. Members appreciated the 
information contained in the paper. 
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BOBRIKA. 

August 29tli.—^Present: 21 members and two visitors. 

A member reported that crops on the plots sown on June 30th were now show¬ 
ing. A plot sown without super, looked as well as that with super.; but he was 
now afraid it would be a total failure. That sown with S41b8. looked as well as 
that with 1121ba. super. Top dressing seemed to be the better, and land that 
had been harrowed retained the moisture better than the unharrowed. Mr. Wil¬ 
helm had sown wheat with Beats all and 201bs. super., which looks well at pre¬ 
sent. Of two plots of Federation, one sown with Beats all and 401bs. super., 
and the other with 401b8. super, only, the former had proved superior. Mr. Brown 
(chairman) had sown on both stubble and fallow land of a red, sandy nature, 
and of a limestouey nature, and in each instance that on the fallow was superior. 
The stubble had been ploughed this season. Mr. Gray said his late-sown wheat 
had done better than the early-sown wheat. Mr. Searcy favored MarshalFs 
No. 3 as a late, and Gluyas as an early wheat. Messrs. Collins and Bonython 
spoke in favor of Yandilla, which was holding out well despite the dry season; 
but Mr. Traeger considered this variety liable to rust. Marshall’s No. 3, he 
said, was rust-proof. He had fair results with Western Wonder last season. 
Mr. Wilhelm stated that Federation grew better on new than on stubble ground. 
Mr. E. H. Huxtable thought Baroota a good hay wheat. Mr; G. Miell favored 
Le Huguenot, and Mr. Gray favored Marshall’s No. 3, as besides being good for 
hay, it yielded plenty of grain. In reply to a question, Mr. Traeger said that 
Champion oat was the best for green feed, as it was a good yielder, and could be 
cut at almost any stage, and was liked by stock. Scotch Grey, he said, was a 
good yielder, but a short grower. 


COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in.). 

September 4th.-^Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

QtJESTiON Evening. —^In reply to a question Mr. Hill considered that there was 
little danger in sowing seed from a crop which had been infested mth ‘ * takeall. ’ ’ 
The spores of this disease remained in the ground, and its spread or otherwise 
depended greatly on the system of cultivation and rotation adopted. Mr. Bone 
would not take the risk of sowing such seed, however. Mr. Williams then demon¬ 
strated the preparation of vine cuttings. Mr. Pitman said that, when possible, 
he left a piece of the old wood on the Attorn of the cuttings, and preferred them 
with the buds close together. He advocated securing rooted vines from a nur¬ 
sery when laying out a new garden. Mr, Venning said that on land with a sour 
clay subsoil near the surface he would hot risk ploughing to a greater depth than 
two inches at seeding time. Beep ploughing new clay land, and then working down 
to a due tilth was not advisable, even in a dry season, as the surface would cake 
after the first rain, and the moisture would be lost. He advocated, however, 
fallowing such land to at least 4in. Asked as to whether it was possible, to 
work cultivated fallow too much, Mr. Bone replied that it was not so. 
The more and the better the land was cultivated, he said, the better the result 
would be. Providing it could be worked properly afterwards, early fallowing was 
the best. He ploughed early to allow the weeds the benefit of the early rains* The 
stock should then be put on the land, but failing this, he would harrow down as 
smooth as possible. This would enable the next impleonent used to betto pull 
up the weeds. Then tiie scarifier or cultivator should be used, as deep as pos¬ 
sible, and be followed by another harrowing. It should then be ploughed and 
left for a few weeks. The harrow could again be used. He would harrow after 
rain as much as possible. Finally he would plough or cultivate before seeding. 

FOKSTEB (Average annual rainfall,, lOin. to llih.). 

August 29tb.—rPresent: six m^bers. 

LiHE Burning.— A dii^ussion on ibis subject was iniHated by Mr. J. 
Bearle. The kiln, he said, should be made round and dug to a depth of from 
5ft.; to 6ft- He used a hollow log, with one side cut longer than ^e b^er at 
one b^d, to catch the wind and act as -a draught hole. He found that small logs 
created the best heat. Mr. W. Searle*lmd hi^ good results with round kiln. 

recomn^ded placing a pine log, Mg at one end, in a.n upright position in the 
Min, and aft^ the kiln had been filled up, ho # liiOd drop 

the fire down. Mr. E. TowiU had used spfil logs" m Mr* w; 
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Searle considered that the result of the burn depended to a large extent on the 
nature of the stone. Hard stones made better lime than those that were soft. 
Mr. C. Hayman recommended covering the kiln, afttu- it had been burning some 
time, with decaying chaff. --- 

GERANIUM (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

September 4th.—Present: J3 members and two visitors. 

Stuippek V. Harvester. —Mr. L. Prouse contributed a paper on this subject. 
He favored the stripper, as it could be managed by any average lad, and, especi¬ 
ally in sandy districts, the harvester was a trouble to keep in perfect working 
Older. A stripper costing £60 w^ould last as long as two harvesters, repre¬ 
senting an outlay of £180. More waste w^as occasioned by the harvester. He 
considered the stripper seed wheat best, as wheat from the harvester was often 
uiimatured. The cocky chaff saved through using the stripjier over a 400-acre 
crop would, mixed with hay chaff, or dampe<l wdth molasses and corn added, 
mean a saving of £15 or £16 for feed. He did not consider that the harvester 
gave such a clean sample as the other machine, aiul it also lost the screenings. 
A strijiper could often be put into a field before the harvester could bo used on 
tiie crop. Considerable discu&sion followed the paper. Mr. Norton favored the 
harvester, as the wheat could be carted as soon as reaped. Mr. Perrin favored 
the stripjier as it conserved the cocky chaff, and was more suitable to the nature 
of this district. Mr. Greig preferred the harvester. Members^ opinions w^ere 
divided as to which w'as the l^st machine for this district. 

KINGSTON-ON-MIJ RR A Y. 

September 4th.—^I^resent: 35 members. 

Farming in MALiiEE Districts. —In dealing with this subject, Mr. S. Pope 
said that ho had found that from three to four inches was the best depth to 
plough for this district, and that it paid to fallow and work the ground well so 
that when the seed came up the crop would not be half grass and half wheat. He 
preferred the strijiper to the harvester, as the cocky chaff was a valuable asset 
in years such as the present. The men who had nothing but wheat to depend on 
in this district, on account of the absence of good water on the farm, and railway 
facilities, had rather a tough battle, and they would do well if they could net a 
sum equal to the wages earned by an ordinary laborer over an average 30 years. 
Mr. Wetherall recommended deeper ploughing where stumps were not trouble¬ 
some. 

Long Pruning. —Mr. J. Aird then gave a demonstration of “long^^ pruning 
the peach. He recommended thinning out laterals rather than shortening them 
back. In dealing with the top of the tree, he suggested turning one of the 
laterahs, suitably placed, into a leader, rather than cutting the leader to a 
healthy bud that would grow' an unnecessary amount of wood. With the ter¬ 
minal buds left uncut the tree made plenty of short fruit wood. The hon. sec¬ 
retary (Mr. E. W. Chaston) suggested that where the object was to produce fruit 
long })runing should be tried, and that where a stunted limb or a young tree re¬ 
quired to be strengthened short pruning should be the rule. 


LONG FLAT. 

August 31st.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Taints in Milk. —A leaflet on this subject, compiled by Mr. H. J. Apps, 
of the Department of Agriculture, was read by the secretary and discussed by 
the members. Mr. Opie thought that cooling was the main factor in ensuring 
the keeping qualities of milk, and that separating at too low a temperature 
w^as a cause of the milk being tainted. 

Ensilage. —^Mr. E. T. Forster expressed the view that it would not pay 
to ensile any crop that could be made into good hay, as there was too much 
Avaste with ensilage. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. S. Mann) thought tne only 
advantage that would be gained in making ensilage in this district was that 
greater bulk of fodder would be obtained. 

LOXTON (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

August 27th.—^Present: eight members and one visitor. 

FalI/OWIng.—A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Swinburne. He con¬ 
sidered that fallowing should be commenced as early as i)oss’l)Ie after seecung, 
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and finished by the middle of September. In this district the depth of working 
should be from 2in. to Sin. on sandhills, and from 3in. to 4in. on the flats. After 
rain the flats should be cultivated or gone over with heavy harrows, but on no 
account should the land be worked when dry. Sandhills would not require 
working if sheep were kept to keep down the weeds. The harrows should be 
kept going after falls of rain, as this would prevent the ground from setting, and 
would assist in retaining the moisture. The share plough would pull out more 
stumps and txirn the ground better than a disc implement; but he would use 
the disc implement for working the fallow back should the ground be dirty, 
as he considered this could be more easily worked than a tjne cultivator. The 
weeds would grow better on early fallow, and the fanner would then have a 
better chance of getting his land clean. It was more profitable to have a small 
quantity of clean fallow than a big area of dirty and badly worked ground. A 
discussion followed, in which members generally agreed that early fallow was 
the best, and favored the share plough. There was too mucii wear on the disc 
implement in sandy and stumpy country. The fallow should not be allowed to 
become so dirty that a tine cultivator would not work in it. Members generally 
did not approve of dry ploughing. 


MANTUNG. 

August 8th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Fallowing. —^A short paper on this subject by Mr. P. W. Lehman, was read by 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. Pearce). The writer advised ploughing to a depth 
of 4in. as soon as possible after seeding, and advocated cultivating in spriug, 
just before harvest. He believed in taking off two crops and then fallowing. 
This gave the farmer a chance to burn off the stubble every third year, end 
thus destroy many shoots, before laying the land out to fallow. In sand- 
hilly country it. was unwise to work the landT down too fine, with the hari'jws 
especially, as this caused drift. He advised keeping a few sheep on the 
fallow. In the discussion which followed, Mr. A. E. Solly agreed with the 
paper. Mr. Baker would plough immediately after seeding, and cultivate 
in spring with a skim plough, and work again before seeding. Mr. Baker 
preferred the disc cultivator. Mr. Pearce would disc-plough and harrow soon 
after harvest, let the land lie until after seeding, then share>plough as deep as 
possible, and would harrow after every rain, and cultivate in spring and before 
seeding. Mr. W. Stewart also took part. 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

September 4th.—Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Working Fallow' Land. —^This subject was dealt with in a short paper ly Mr.. 
E. Hartmann, in which he gave the following hints:—Harrow all fallow well, 
if not immediately after ploughing, then after a rain. Keep sheep on it 
when dry to keep the weeds down. Cultivate after a rain, working the hard 
patches first. Never touch it when dry. Use a cultivator (sp'»*ing toolh}.. 
For every foot of ground have three tines, using Sin. or 6in. shares. Culti¬ 
vate about 2in. deep. Keep the fallow dlean of all weeds. Well-worked 
fallow will retain the moisture better and be easier to handle at seeding time, 
and it will also give the weeds a better chance to grow by the time one is 
cultivating for seeding. Never use a skim or disc plough, as fallow worked 
with these implements will not retain the moisture or sweeten so well* I 
would sooner cultivate twice than skim plough. I cultivate before drilling, 
and harrow it down well after. Harrowing the land is necessary where birds 
are a nuisance* Every farmer should work his fallow well; it will repay him 
handsomely. In discussing the subject members generally agreed that ft waS: 
unnecessary to cultivate fallow in spring if it were elear of weeds, and agreed 
with the writer that all fallow shotud be cultivated before seeding. 


PABILLA (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin. to I7in.). 

September Srd.—Present: 16 members and three visitors*. 

/JLIAWNG ALLO LAND*—TMs Subject was dealt with in # neper by Mr. j;* X. 
Kerley* Clearing, he said, should be commenced roBing libe a^b - 
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This would leave ample time for it to dry off well for burning in February. A 
good burn left the soil in good condition for cultivation and cropping. He re¬ 
commended the use of the share plough, which was very satisfactory for pulling 
out the stumps. It did not pay to cart all the small roots off the ground; the 
drill could be driven with safety over them; but he would take off the larger 
-ones the second year when fallowing, when more draught could be used on the 
plough. He preferred the share plough to the disc for reducing the young 
shoots, as the latter implement left more stumps in the ground. If a good burn 
over the stubble could not be obtained, a fire rake should be used to scorch the 
shoots. Those remaining could be destroyed with the slasher. Stumps that 
were of commercial value should be stacked in large heaps. If of no use they 
ehould be placed in small stacks and burned. In discussing the paper Mr. C. 
Moyle considered the practice of placing stumps in large heaps harbored rabbits. 
Mr. Rush advocated grubbing the larger stumps from the fallow. These, to¬ 
gether with the smaller ones, pulled out by the plough, he placed round the 
inallee shoots and burned, thus killing the shoots at same time. Mr. Gray, a 
visitor, would reduce shoots where possible with a running fire. Failing this he 
would use a share jilough. He was not in favor of burning stumps, but would 
save them for fuel, but not in large heaps, as this would harbor rabbits. Messrs, 
A. J. Stevens, C. S. Foale, J. Tee, W. J. Mitchell, G. Neindorf also favored the 
share plough; but Mr. C. Millstead preferred tlie disc implement, which, he said, 
would work where the share plough would not, and killed more shoots. Mr. 
II. G. Johnstone found cutting the shoots 6in. from the stump more effective than 
close cutting. Messrs. P. W. Lewis, W. Shannon, G. E. Gregory, J. J. Foale, 
8. Hill, and D. McCormack (the two lastnamed gentlemen being visitors from 
Claypan Bore), also took part in the discussion. 

PARRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, IGin. to 17in.). 

July 11th.—Present: 10 members. 

Hjikfj' on the Faum. —Mr. N. J. Goode read a short paper on this 
subject. Every farm in this district, he said, should carry a flock of 50 
breeding ewes all the year round. He suggested the purchase of 50 two-tooth 
Merino ewes and mating these with a Shropshire ram. From these 45 lambs 
should be secured, which should be sufficient to supply the household with meat 
end provide about 15 for sale; these would realise about 258. per head at six 
months The cut of wool from the ewes should realise £15 10s., the total return, 
including £50 for lambs, being £05 lOs. It might be found necessary at times 
to run sheep on the crops until the end of July, but as a largo quantity of oats 
w'as grown in this district no reduction in yield would result.. In discussing 
the paper, Mr. Gravestocks also favored Merino ewes, and emphasized the 
necessity for erecting good fences where the sheep were run. Mr. OMlara 
would purchase six-tooth ewes, as they gave a better lamb. He considered the 
percentage of lambs given by the writer too high. Mr. Dienier would keep not 
fewer than 100 sheep. Mr. Temby agreed that Merino ewes crossed with n 
Bhropshire ram w ould bo best. 


WYNARKA. 

August 29th.—Present: 13 members and four visitors. 

Farming in the Malleb. —^An interesting paper was delivered by Mr. J. R. 
Beck, under the heading **Mistakes I have made.'’ He expressed the view that 
the disc implement was unsuitable for this country, and uiidei no circumstances 
would the disc cultivator do such satisfactory work as the share plough. He 
thought it extravagant to employ seven or eight horses to do the work of shoot 
cutting with the disc (one.of its strong points of recommendation), when a youth 
with a slasher would do the work equaHy as effectively. If the same strength 
were employed on a stump-jump plough, practically an equal number of shoots 
would be destroyed and a large number of stumps would be pulled out of the 
ground. A IT-disc drill was unsuitable in this district on account of the strain 
occasioned by rough ground, and his eanperience proved that the stripper was 
more economical for harvesting. A further matter that required consideration 
was the somewhat prevalent practice of farmers purchasing old horses, and this 
ho considered a grave mistake. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67)n.). 

August 6th. 

Mixed Faiiming. —In an a<ldross on this subject Mr. F. Shiedow mentioned 
that he had given up dairying, and was now utilising the greater part of his 
land for the cultivation of hay and potatoes, with better results financially. 
Intense culture was advisable. Members discussed the subject at length, and 
agreed that mixed farming would be found most payable in this district. The 
Chairman thought it advisable for the farmer to carry sufficient stock to con¬ 
sume the hay crop, and thus improve the land. Samples of King^s Early 
wheat, sown for green feed, were tabled by Mr. Potter, These had been Kown 
early, and had made strong growth. Mr. A. A. Harper mentioned that he had 
secured very good results from this wheat, but Mr. H. C. Harper said the 
variety had failed completely on his land last season. 


FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 

September 3rd.—Present: eight members. 

Apple Growing. —A discussion on this subject was initiated by Mr. F. Rowley. 
Members generally were of the opinion that it was a mistake to grow too many 
voxieties, as there -was a good demand for a few choice varieties only. The best 
apple for export trade was the Jonathan. Buncombe and Rome Beauty were too 
late for shipment, and the Cleopatra and London Pippin were not suitable for 
this trade. Worcestershire Pearmain, which was ready for picking 10 or 14 
days before the Jonathan, could be profitably included in the orcharcl. For the 
local market a wider range was necessary;, especially in the case of cooking 
varieties. There was a good demand for such varieties as Lady Daly, Emperor 
Alexander, Maiden *s Blush, Bedfordshire, and Ann Elizabeth, which bore well. 
Prince Alfred cracked rather badly, therefore was not recommended. For dessert 
the early Williams Favorite was ahead of the others, although it only lasted over 
a season of eight to 10 days. Worcestershire Pearmain would fill the breach till 
Jonathans were ripe. Jonathans would keep for a month or two, and then the 
Rome Beauty would be ready. There was some speculation as to whether the 
Glengyle Beauty would prove better than the Rome Beauty; it had a better ap¬ 
pearance, while the flavor was identical. The Rokewood paid well, because of 
its keeping qualities. It would realise Is. to 2s. a case more than fruit from the 
cool stores, because it could be sent around the country, while apples from the 
cool store had to be used immediately. One noticeable fact with the varieties 
recommended was that they were all heavy croppers, and would bear eight or 
10 cases of fruit, whereas such varieties as Esopus Spitzberg would only yield 
perhaps one case. Consequently they needed to be planted in better ground. 
Jonathans especially required good soil and plenty of moisture to make the fruit 
color well. 


GUMERACHA (Average apnual rainfall, 33.30in,). 

August 3rd.—Present: nine members. 

Potato-Growing.* —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. F. Redden. 
He considered this district excellent for this industry, and mentioned that the 
local demand for potatoes was increasing. The soil for this crop, he said, should 
be ploughed two or three months before being planted, and during that period 
should be frequently worked, so that it would retain moisture, He recom¬ 
mended ploughing to a depth of 9in. The land should have a thick dressing 
of stable manure. Potato manure was exceptionally good, and bonedust and 
mineral super, had given good results. Dark, stiff soil, he said, was not adapted 
to summer planting; loose, sandy land should be selected. It was essential 
when selecting seed to exercise great care. The seed should be changed 
every second or third year, and the ground rested after three successive crops* 
He advised obtaining Snowflake seed from Victoria when a change of seed was 
variety did exceptionally well in this district. If Carmens 
or T7p*^0-Dates were obtained, the round seed would be found best. Seed to 
bo kept from one season to the next i^oiild be spread out on wire net^g. 
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raised from the floor of the shed. This would allow the air to circulate round 
the potatoes, and cause them to become green. If seed were placed on the 
floor or left in bags it would sprout. Where it was possible to irrigate, 
planting should be commenced on the first or second week in November, Karly 
planting minimised the danger of frost, and enabled the tubers to be dug 
before the heavy winter rains were exj)erieneed. Where irrigation was not 
practicable, planting should not be commenced until the middle of January. 
The rows should be placed about 2ft. apart, and the seed sown every lOin., to 
a depth of about Sin. or din. When the plants almost met in the rows they 
should bo banked up. As soon as the potatoes matured they should be dug, 
as there was a danger of the moth of the potato worm attacking those nearest 
the surface, as soon as the soil cracked. Also potatoes would rot if left too 
long in the ground. If unable to cart them away as quickly as they wore 
dug, he advised storing the surplus, and marketing during July, .\ugust, and 
September, when the prices would jjrobably be higher. Ho advised producers 
to sell their potatoes at the Adelaide market, or at their ov\ti barns, and not 
at auction sales. Members discussed the jjaper at length, and generally agreed 
with the writer that the Hills growers were handicapped by not having better 
facilities for transit. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, loin, to 16in.). 

August 5th.—Present: 18 members and one visitor. 

Erecting a Broom-Bush Fence. —A short paper was read by Mr. H. Simcock 
on this subject. A good strainer post should be first placed at each end, buried 
to a depth of from 3ft. to 4ft., and well rammed. The intermediate posts should 
be placed about 10ft. apart, and about 2ft. in the ground and 4ft. above. Six 
wires should be used, three each side of the fence, and the holes bored in the posts 
a little apart for each juiir of wires to enable the brush to go close up to the 
posts. A trench about 6in. deep, to let in the broom-bush, made the fence 
stronger. Before being jilacod between the wires the bush should be cut to the 
length required. In order to pack it tightly, he used a number of small “8’^ 
hooks, and after about 3ft. of broom had been placed between the wires, hooked 
one of these small hooks on each pair of wdres and knocked the broom-bush and 
the hooks alternately. When the fence was fully packed the top of the bush 
should be trimmed off. Tlu^se fences, he said, made admirable break-winds. 
Members then discussed the jiaper, and some considered it better to erect iron 
fences, although it was admitted that the broom-bush made the best gardeu shelter. 

Dairy Cows. —Mr. J. M. Hudd contributed a paper on this subject. Cows 
well cared for would pay, especially in. districts such as this, whore the holdings 
were small, and it was not necessary to employ labor. He favored the Jersey 
breed, as it was a small eater, and produced a good quantity of butter. The 
majority of cows kept, he said, were very poor, and should bo disposed of to the 
butcher. Only pure bred stock should be tolerated, and for breeding purposes 
pure-bred bulls from a good milking strain should be used. Six cows kept in 
good condition would give a bigger return than 12 poor ones. He emphasized the 
necessity for conserving fodder in good seasons to meet periods of drought. He 
always cut a good stack of straw when this was available j one stack he had sold 
for £40. After the liarvester had been over the fields, he cut the oaten straw with 
the binder. Since April last he had fed seven dry cows on this, and they were 
all in good condition at present. He recommended oats, wheat, barley, and peas 
(about 41bs. per day), and pea hay, cut green, as good feed for milch cows. 
Oaten straw, cocky chaff, barley straw, wheaten straw, mixed with molasses, were 
also good. Sur^flus milk could be fed to pigs and fowls with very good results. 
The writer concluded by giving some figures showing the milk and butter pro¬ 
duction of different breeds and of some individual cows. In the discussion which 
followed members agreed that only pure-bred stock should be kept. Some fa¬ 
vored the Jersey, whilst others preferred the Shorthorn, as the latter breed was 
more profitable as a beef cow. Cows required more bulk food than the home. 

Bepaibing Fences, —Mr. P. Clark read a short paper describing a handy method 
of repairing fences. He preferred securing the wires with the short pieces of 
wire in place of using staples, which were likely to be sprung out by stock. 
Be also mentioned a method of repairing strainer posts, and joining broken wires. 
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MOKPHETT VALE (Average annual rainfall, 23.32in.). 

August 25th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Mixed Farming. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. E. Perry. 
Ho expressed the view that in the past too much attention had been given hay- 
growing. The time had now come, he said, when landholders would have to turn 
their attention to other lines, as the export demand for this commodity was 
falling off. Among activities that could engage their attention were a small 
ffock of sheep and a few dairy cows, which could be combined with pig-raising 
very profitably. Farmers should make a practice of breeding sufficient horses 
to keep up the teams, and in his opinion a breeding marc could, with care, be 
safely worked right up to the time of foaling. Corners of paddocks and other 
jiarts of the farm which were otherwise useless could be profitably planted with 
almond trees. Members generally agreed with the ideas of the writer of the 
paper, but where it was necessary to hire labor to do the milking it might be 
found inadvisable to keep cows. 


MOBPHETT VALE (Average annual rainfall, 32.32in.). 

September 15th.—Present: nine members. 

Fallowing. —^Mr. T. Higgins contributed a paper under this heading. Ho 
advocated fallowing as soon after seeding as possible. Ploughing should be 
done to a depth of from 4in. to 4iin. The land should then be cross'harrowed, 
and when the surface was dry, cultivated to a depth of SJin. to 3|in., on a 
fine day. After iiii. rainfall he would cultivate or scarify-harrow to a 
depth of 2iii., and follow immediately by a plain harrowing. If possible, he 
would harrow after every rain, and then scarify-harrow or cultivate as shallow 
as possible. On a holding of 150 acres and upw'ards, he advised always 
keeping a small team on the fallow, right up to Christmas, and after a rain 
deferring harvesting for a day or two to put as many teams on as possible, 
working to a depth of IJin. only. During January, February, and March 
of the following year, he would turn the sheep in on the fallow. It was a 
mistake to plough clayey soil while it was in a wet condition. Cultivating 
before the drill should be done as shallow as possible, and the drill holes 
subsequently put to the bottom of the cultivating. Rough fallow bad proved 
as good as best fallow during exceptionally wet years. 

MOUNT COMPASS. 

August 8th.—Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Winter I*runing of Apple Trees. —The foUowing paper was read by Mr. A. J. 
Hancock:—‘*The objects of pruning are to modify the natural characteristics 
of, and at the same time to retain sufficient vigor in, the trees, to ensure even 
cropping and even-sized fruits. After three or four years hard pruning of the 
newly planted trees, if a great amount of strong wood growth is produced, it is 
advisable to allow longer pieces of the previous season’s growth on the leaders 
to remain, with the object of encouraging the production of fruit. Great judg¬ 
ment is required to attain this end, and perhaps the pruner does not attain his 
object the first season; but by closely wratehing the results of his work, he is en¬ 
abled to form an idea of how much wood tp leave on the leaders, and thus get a 
more evenly balanced head on the strong ropt system laid down by the first three 
or four years’ hard cutting back. My experience has been that until this object 
is gained, one will never get the best results. The trees wiU turn out a prolific crop 
of undersized fruits on eseason and perhaps a few oversized the next. One will 
probably get a lot of apples under 2}in., and the biggest portion of the crop 
will not average 2iin. Consequently it is of little v^ue, except that a limited 
quantity may be disposed of to make jam and jelly. It is necessary in different 
localities to modify the methods of pruning, and also to closely watch the re¬ 
sults on the trees. Jonathans have been my most difilcult trees 
to manage. I find that if the young laterals are pruned back, they only die 
badk to the main limbs, and On the olher hand, if le:n (no matter how mu^ghtfy 
they seem), and the second year pruned h&tSk to the end of the previous season % 
growth, the spurs will in most instances dev^p along the laterals. These can 
afterwards be shortened in to any desired lena^ vrithont injury. Wi0i the Bme 
#Beaaty ;^^kriet^ (although of an enHreibr ^fment type tree), very neaidy the 
same triNIte of laterals is required.'^ In the diecUsidon that followed members 
strongly advised spraying as a preventive againit eodllxn moth. IBxoept where 
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tfecond-yeaf growths were being cut, jjruning should not cause the wood to die 
back when the tree was dormant. Mr. Jacobs was of the opinion that generally 
in this district too much wood was left on the trees. The chairman (Mr. Peters) 
mentioned that he had been following the instructions of the Horticultural In* 
structor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) in connection with his trees, and for several years he 
had secured ^od crops. Mr. Hancock thought spraying at the present time 
with from lib. to 21bB. bluestone in 40gallB. of soapy water would check 
Fusicladium, August was a good month for pruning and root grafting. 

Vegetables. —Mr. D. Wright advised planting the following vegetables during 
September—Carrots and parsnips in the swamps, celery and tomato seed in boxes, 
beans, onions, potatoes, b^troot in the lighter soils. Localities which were subject 
to severe frosts should be avoided. Mr. Jacobs advised germinating celery and 
tomato seed between damp bags placed on the manure heap. 


MYPONGA. 

June loth.—Present: 13 membeis and several visitors. 

Expbrimbkts with Potatobs.— The meeting was held at the homestead of the secretary 
(Mr. F. Muller), and the following manurial test plots were partly dug, with the results 
shown. The variety of the potato was Snowflake, sown :n virgin soil— 


Msimre . | 

Test No. 1. 

Test No. 2. 

Test No. 3. 

Test No. 4. 

5cwtfi. Snlpli. of 
Potash and 
i ton Ouano Super. 

2]^«‘wt8. Salph. of 
Potash and 

1 ton Guano Super. 

i tun Guano Super. 

5owts. Nitrate of 
Suda and 

1 ton Guano Super. 

Large potatoes .. 
Seed potatoes .. 
Smalls . 

Total. 

T. H. Q. L. 

7 0 0 

0 16 3 24 

0 1 3 25 

T. H. Q. L. 

6 17 0 27 

0 8 3 15 

0 1 3 27 

T. H. Q. L. 

8 17 1 15 

0 12 2 0 

0 1 3 14 

T. C. Q. L. 

7 14 1 6 

0 12 0 13 

0 2 1 21 

7 18 0 18 

7 8 0 13 

7 11 3 1 

8 8 3 U 

Manure .| 

Test No. 5. 

Test No 6. 

Test No. 7, 

Test No. 8. 

2^ owts. Nitrate of 
S> da amd 

4 ton Guano Super. 

1 ton Guano Super. 

i ton Guano Super 
m furrows with sets. 

ton Guano Super 
per acre 
broadcasted. 

Large potatoes.. 
Seed potatoes .. 
Smalls. 

T. C. Q. L. 

7 19 0 13 

0 10 0 20 

0 1 3 21 

T. C. Q. L. 

7 0 0 24 

0 16 1 13 

0 2 2 13 

T. C. Q. L. 

6 6 0 23 

|0 1 2 7 

T. C. Q, L. 
7 6 13 

0 2 0 9 

Total. 

8 11 0 26 

7 IS 0 22 

6 6 3 2 

7 8 1 12 

1 


Other varieties tested, such as Up-to-Dates, Carmens, and Excelsiors, were found to have 
genmnated unevenly, and Carmens were the best of these. Cut seed had proved superior td 
whole 8^. 


POET ELLIOT, August 16th.—Present: nine members. A discussion followed 
the reading of an article on * * Influence of Pood on Milk, *' and several mOTbers 
advocated cruahed oats and chaflf as the most economical dry feed for this district. 
Pot green feed maiae and lucerne were the best. 

STBATHALBYN, September let—A member contributed a paper on the 
operative purchaie of implemente, and tiiis was discussed at considerable length 
^ose present 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

COONAWABRA. 

August 4th.—l*re8eiit: eight members and one visitor. 

Growin(3 Sked AVheat. —The following paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
J. L. McBain:—He said ‘‘Obtain seed true to name and free from,all im¬ 
purities. Before pickling Tun it through a winnower with a shot-hole sieve, be¬ 
ing sure that the machine is doing its work properly, so that there is notiiing 
left in the seed to ol)struct it in its course through the drill. Prepare a piece of 
clean, even ground large enough to return more than enoufh the coming seed¬ 
ing. Pickle the grain in l^lbs. bluestone to lOgalls. of least three 

days before sowing. If pickling in a cask, shoot the seed inljl^Fbran %ag in the 
pickle, then stir, allowing the pickle to pass freely through the seed for a few 
minutes. Following this drain the wheat and shoot it into clean bags. If on 
a floor see that the grain is all saturated. Before commencing to sow see that 
the drill is thoroughly clean, not forgetting the manure box# Sow not later than 
the third week in May, at the rate of three-quarters of a bvultol of seed and Icwt. 
manure per acre. Weigh the seed before pickling. Let the ^rop thoroughly ripen 
before harvesting; when harvested run the grain through a winnower. Repeat 
this practice every yenr.’^ A useful discussion followed the reading of this 
p«per. 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25in.). 

August 11th.—Present: seven members. 

Rabbit-Poisonino. —In discussing this subject Mr. Bowering expressed the view 
that the best time to deal with this pest wfis in the breeding season, when the 
young rabbit could lx? destroyed in the burrows. Mr. Serle would stx*urely net 
the holding, and then trap inside. 

Rye Grass. —In reply to a question Mr. Holzgrefe recommended sowing rye 
grass after the first rains. He mentioned that letter growth had been secured 
on land that had been well trodden down, and advised putting ^bush. of Cape 
barley per acre with the rye grass. Members also discussed the necessity for 
breeding from the best stock only, and the matter of fallowing. In connection 
with the latter Mr. Serle mentioned that he had worked one paddock for seven 
years in succession, and the last crop he took off averaged 32bu8h. to the acre. 


KALANGADOO, September 12th.— Crossbred Sheep. —A number of samples 
of comeback wool were tabled, and examined by members. Mr. Kennedy men¬ 
tioned the following matings, which members agreed constituted a Comeback 
sheep:—A^Longwool ram, Merino ewe—tissue, half-bred ewe; B—Half-bred 
ewe, Longwool ram—issue, three-quarter-bred ewe; C—Three-quarter-bred ewe, 
Merino ram—issue, half-bred ewe, balance; I)—^Half-bred ewe. Merino ram— 
issue, ^ ‘ Comeback, ’ ^ [The Director of Agriculture comments on the above as 
follows:—“I agree with A, B, and D, bu| not with C, which does not, in my 
opinion, constitute a half-bred ewe.— Ed,] , 

SANDALWOOD, August 6th.—The inaugural meeting of this Branch was held 
at the residence of Mr. A. E. M. Lovell (hon, secretary), Mr, H, J. Pinnis, of 
the Agricultural Department, delivered an address on the organization and aims of 
the Agricultural Bureau. 

SANDALWOOD, September 12th.— Management op Teams.— Mr. J, E. Hood 
r<ad a short paper on this subject. When carting with a fresh team, he said, 
the loads should be light at first, and gradually increased in weight as the 
horses settled down to their work. He ihade it a practice when mov&g off wdth 
a load to first stand all the a^teals up in the collars. The weight would then 
be taken by the whole of tlm team together and gradually. Before and after an 
extra heavy pull the team shduld always be given a brief ifQjell. He deprecated 
the practice of shouting and brandishing the whip. Kew collars should fit fairly 
tkht. He ^recommended applying wattle-bark liquid at midday and evening as a 

j^ventivo against sore shoulders. Drivers would #ad i i —--- 

o|it of their teams if properly handled and cared lor. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, Ac., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.** 

Stock Inquirib.«j. 

(Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.) 

“ L. H. F.,** Moorook, had mare which suffered from intermittent colic with 
shivering, and eventually died. He asks cause and also treatment for other 
horses which have been off color. 

Reply—Being isolated from aid you will find “ Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary 
Adviser ” helpful, and more so “ Diseases of Horses,” U.S.A Agricultural 
Bureau. The intermittent attacks the mare had were due to the extension 
of patches of inflammation originally set up by the blood worms you describe; 
death followed peritonitis, wMch set in after the bowel burst, probably on 
the fourth day. The lump on the stomach was a worm cyst. The reason 
the bran and oil came away was that it floated over the other bowel contents, 
which were impacted. The quantity of sand likely to be fatal depends 
entirely on the individual horse, and ranges from a peck to a bagful. The 
amount of fluid you found was peritoneal effusion ; ordinarily the fluid con¬ 
tents of the bowels are about 7galls. in the blind gut, like pea soup. Your 
trouble with the other horses is a very rare one these times, namely, that 
they are getting too much to eat. You would find they would do better 
on less, say three feeds, and should have 10 drpps tincture nux vomica morning 
and evening for a fortnight or so, just put on the tongue. 

“ F. M.,’* Myponga, asks treatment for cow which got bogged in swamp, 
and after being got out became partially paralysed, with pain in shoulders. 

Reply—Rub in hot mustard oil over affected parts; mix daily with food 
1 dram powdered nux vomica, 1 dram sulphate of-iron, Joz. flowers of sulphur, 
with sufficient molasses to allow of thorough mixing. 

J. J. M.” asks treatment for cow suffering from growth on top comer of 
eyeball; it is increasing in size. 

Reply—The growth is not a cancer, but the result of an injury such as an 
oat seed or barley awn. There is no danger in using the milk. It would be 
weR'to get i|[rain of cocaine and place between the eyelids, this will dissolve 
in the tears in about five minutes, and deprive the eye of feeling ; it can 
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then be thoroughly examined, and any foreign body detected can be removed. 
The growth should be lightly touched with caustic and a cloth hung over the 
eye, kept wet with half water and half methylated spirit with a few drops of 
tincture arnica. This should be wetted several times a day. 

“ P. P. P.,” Clare, has valuable draught mare which w^eek off foaling had 
swelling in off hind leg. She shivem and seems generally off. Became bad 
after being turned into crop affected by drought. 

Reply—The symptoms are alarming, but not dangerous. The attack is 
lymphangitis, which often affects mares heavy in foal, especially after a change 
of feed such as described. Give her steady exercise for an hour or two a day, 
no matter how lame she seems at the start. Also twice a day in a sloppy 
bran mash a heaped teaspoonful of saltpetre for a few days, once a day in 
feed 10 drops of tincture arsenicum, and if leg is very hot and painful, foment 
with hot water, taking care to dry well after. The swelling will probably 
involve the udder and belly, but there is no need for alarm; it will disappear 
after foaling. 

“ Q. W.’’ asks advice concerning blood stallion which refuses wet mares. 

Reply—Many blood horses have this peculiarity, and, annoying as it is 
from an owner’s point of view, little can be done. Try stimulating food, old 
beans if you can get them. Drugs are not recommended, but a German 
preparation called Yohinbin, obtainable with instructions at the Adelaide 
drug houses, has some supporters. 

“ G. McC.,” Inman Valley, seeks cure for warts on mare’s cheek ; appeared 
»two years ago and are spreading. 

Reply—^As this has been in existence two years it is probably a papillo¬ 
matous growth for which the knife would be the best treatment. Failing 
this, it should be painted with a little solution made of one part pure iodine 
dissolved in four parts pure carbolic acid. As soon as this is dry it should 
be thickly smeared with Venice turpentine and covered with oiled rag or 
paper and left on for a week, then washed off with a mixture of half methy¬ 
lated spirits and half turpentine and treatment renewed. This will have to 
be done about four times, when the growth will possibly befit to clean out by 
the roots, it should then be painted daily with one part tinct. thuya in 10 
parts methylated spirit. 

“A. G. T.,” Waikerie, asks treatment for mare which has occasionally 
small sores and hard lumps on belly and is rubbing hair off neck. 

Reply—The blotches are due to microscopic worms in the blood, and the 
rubbing probably to similar parasites in the skin. Benefit will follow the use 
of one dessertspoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic once daily in the food for 
a month ; also a similar dose of sulphur once daily for the same period, and 
the mane should be dressed once a day for a week with one part benzine in 
any common oil five parts, rubbed in with an oily rag. 

“ G. B.” asks treatment for cow suffering from redwater after calving. 

Reply—If she has not yet had a pound of Epsom salts give it to her in a quart 
of beer or half-pint of pinkie. Then twice a day till better, Idr. pov/dered 
nux vomica, Idr. saccharated ferro-carbonate. given in a little gruel. She 
will probably recover in a few days. 

“ 0. J. F. D.” asks treatment for dog suffering from mange. 

R^ply ^There are different kinds of mange, some of which are very difficult 

to cure. If the dog is valuable it would be better to send it to a qualified 
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veteiinary surgeon in Adelaide for treatment, if not, it would probably 
be most economical to destroy it. However, if it is desired to treat it, try 
five drops tr. arsenicum morning and evening on the tongue, and dress once 
daily with a solution of 6Jgra. of chinosol in a pint of water. 

'‘A. H. T.,” Cleve, asks if it is safe to give Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
to mares in foal. 

Reply—^Fowler’s solution of arsenic i^ not a patent medicine, it is the 
ordinary liquor arsenicalis B.P,, and contains 4grs. of arsenious acid to the 
fluid ounce. It is necessary to use judgment in giving to mares in foal, but, 
as a rule, is beneficial. Sucking foals get it through the milk; if given to 
them, a teaspoonful would be a dose. Arsenic in any form is not to be 
carelessly handled ; but this form enables it to be accurately measured 
easily, and is readily absorbed. 

‘‘ J. S.,” Tumby Bay, asks when and how to ring bulls. 

Reply—Bulls are best rung as yearlings; the ring is copper and hinged 
with a screw to fix it; it is obtainable at any hardware store. A usual way 
of ringing is to tie the bull up, hold the nostrils with finger and thumb, and 
pierce the gristle between the nostrils with a big bag needle or small knife; 
if using the latter mind it does not slip if he jumps ; enlarge the hole by passing 
a steel through, then put the sharp end of the ring through, close the ring 
and screw up ; no particular dressing is required, but a little grease or healing 
ointment such as boracic may be used if desired. 

“ J. V. K.,” Serviceton, asks treatment for (1) heifer which is weak in 
hind legs, with lameness ; she trembles if moved quickly, and dung is black' 
and hard ; and (2) lor cow which has injury to eye from chaff. 

Reply—The symptoms are like those of yacca poisoning or autointoxica¬ 
tion, Treatment—(1) Give Idr. powdered nux vomica and Idr. sulphate of iron 
twice daily in 11b. molasses and water. (2) If the front of the eye (cornea) 
is ulcerated nothing will clear it. If not, dust in a pinch of dry boracic acid 
twice a week. r 

Horticulture. 

A member of the Tarcowie Agricultural Bureau seeks advice concerning 
apricot tree which was pruned in July and since has been bleeding and 
gumming. 

.yir. George Quinn, Horticultural instructor, replies—The bleeding or 
exudation of sap of the apricot tree may be due to the extraordinarily dry 
season causing a movement of crude sap to be^n earlier than usual. It is 
possible the exuded sap has been attacked by fungi or bacteria, and the con¬ 
tinuance of the flow intensified thereby. I suggest you cut the limbs back 
an inch or two below the gumming wounds and immediately apply to the 
fresh cuts a coating of thick lead paint. If this is not available, a thick 
coating of limewash, into which a little bluestpne has been dissolved, or failing 
this a thin coating of tar. The paint or tar should only cover the woody 
fibres of the wound and not allowed to run over the bark. 

‘‘ i\ J. D,,” Penola, has been in the habit of digging in manure round his 
f mit trees each year, with the result that there is a mound of earth round each. 
He asks (1) Is this detrimental, and (2) Is it injurious to prune any fruit tree 
when commencing to bud. 

Mr. Quinn replies—(1) The mound of soil caused by digging in 
around the stenp of the fruit trees should be reduced to the normid height 
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of the surface of the ground without delay by spreading the surplus out 
between the trees. In future, dig the manure into the land outside the spread 
of the branches where the feeding roots are usually located, as this encourages 
them to spread into a wider foraging area. (2) If the trees need pruning, 
it is better to do it when they are coming into bloom than to leave them uncut. 
, In the case of stone fruits, such as peaches and apricots, it is not at all undesir¬ 
able to prune at the stage mentioned. 

“ R. C.** forwards cabbage plants infested with caterpillars and asks 
how best pest may be got rid of. 

Mr. Quinn replies—The cabbage plants, as you are probably aware, are 
attacked by the caterpillars of the diamond-backed cabbage moth (PlideUa 
<yruelferwrum)y which is a pest on most cruciferous plants, such as the cabbage 
and cauliflower, and even garden wallflowers and stocks under certain 
climatic conditions, such as a long drawn-out dry autumn season or an early 
rainless summer such as is now being experienced. These caterpillars are 
very active and destructive, eating away the green chlorophyll-bearing cells 
leaving the transparent epidermal skin to dry and break, thus showing com¬ 
plete holes in the leaves. The pest is easily combated if taken in the early 
vstages of the infection, more particularly before the leaves begin to form 
hearts in the cabbages or flowers ” in the cauliflowers. Being a chewer of 
the surface tissues the caterpillars are then easily poisoned by spraying the 
foliage with a weak arsenical compound such as arsenate of lead. \^en the 
hearts of the plants begin to close up there is a fear of the poison collecting 
in the folds and being absorbed by the consumers of the vegetables, although 
vrfth the thorough washing such foliage usually undergoes prior to being 
•cooked, this danger is probably more imaginary than real. These caterpillars 
may also be killed by contact insecticides such as kerosine emulsion or resin 
"wash, but, though harmless, the constituents of these washes have distasteful 
flavors for the human palate unless a very thorough washing process is 
adopted before eating the vegetables. Mr. C. French, the late Government 
Entomologist of Victoria, advises the use of tar water, made by boiling 11b. 
•of tar in 2galls. of rainwater and then diluting it with lOOgalls. of soft water 
before spraying it upon the plants. Usually, with this as with other plant 
pests, prevention is better than cure, and cure when the advanced stages 
are reached becomes impossible unless at the same time the host plants are 
sacrificed. Frequently this and the cabbage blight (aphis) obtain a start 
upon the plants in the densely packed seedbed, and by dipping the plants 
in an insecticide before setting them out the pest is “ nipped in the bud,” so 
to speak. On plants such as you sent me I should certainly advise trying 
the effect of these sprays, and at the same time giving the plants a little 
^stimulant in the shape of a dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
'Washed into the roots with an irrigation. 

** H.B.” gives description of sickly citrus trees, and asks for advice as to 
treatment. 

Mr. Quinn states—^From the description given of the citrus trees I think it 
likely they are affected by what is commonly called collar rot, or Mai de gomma 
'(as known to the Italians). If this is so it is a defect which has become 
world wide in significance to orange and lemon growers, being known in the 
Azores, Florida, Italy, California, and Australia as a common source of destruc¬ 
tion in citrus groves. Symptoms of the disease,—This disease is usually 
first noted in a tree by an unusually heavy blooming, and often setting of 
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fruits followed by a pale color gradually coming in the foEage, which later 
begins to fall away from the tips of the shoots first, but gradually from all 
parts of the tree. The cause of this is injury to the bark at the ground line» 
where generally small beads of gum exude, first exuding from cracks in the 
bark, which soon turns reddish-brown over the declining patches. If cut 
away with a knife often the dead bark is in an irregularly shaped patchy 
gradually spreading around the stem. As this wound by degrees cuts ofE the 
sap layer, the symptoms previously described are noted upon the upper parts 
of the tree. This defect appears to be either primarily caused by a fungus 
called by the Italian investigator Briosi Fusarium limcmis, or greatly aggra¬ 
vated thereby; but apparently unless the conditions are made favorable it 
does not strike into the tree. The favorable conditions appear to be of a 
varying character. Stocks.—^In the first place the stocks on which the 
trees are worked have varying powers of resistance. The lemon and sweet 
orange seedlings do not appear to withstand the conditions so well as the 
SeviUe or sour orange seedling. Depth of Planting.—If the trees are planted 
deeply, and the wet soil banks high above the crown of the roots, or irrigation 
waW soaks against the stems. Drainage.—Bad drainage about the root 
system affects the general constitution of the tree, and renders it liable to 
weakness. Mechanical injuries.—This disease appears to be transmissable 
through the medium of implements and tools, and bruises or wounds made 
about the soil line appear to set up a state of liability to contract the disease 
if they do not actually represent infection by means of the injuries from tools. 
Remedies.—Besides the above (which are warnings towards prevention), 
when the collar rot does attack the trees the best localised treatment recorded 
to stay its ravages appear to be found in carefully cutting away the dead and 
declining tissue with clean, sharp tools. All the scrapings should be carefully 
collected and burnt, and the dried and wounded surfaces painted completely 
with carbolic acid solution made of equal parts crude acid and water. White 
lead paint, and even coal tar have been used successfully. If the wound 
extends very far around the stem, after applying one of these dressings, 
cover it with a bandage of bagging, a plaster of clay, or other material calcu¬ 
lated to keep the drying wind and sun from the bark. If the tops of the trees 
have begun to die back, cut away all dead and dying wood down to where 
healthy shoots arise, and keep the tree supplied with water in increasing 
quantities, as the new growth emerges. A dressing of soluble fertilisers, 
such as sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda, with which may be 
mixed sulphate of potash and superphosphate at the rate of 11b. of each of 
the two first-named, and 31bs. to 51bs. of t^e superphosphate to a large tree, 
may be given. These may be placed in the irrigation rings or furrows, and 
soaked in with the water. After these operations stir the surface of the soil 
into a deep, dry, loose layer, and if convenient cover it out beyond the spread 
of the foliage, but not against the tree’s stem, with an inch of loose manure or 
farmyard litter. 

Aesenioal Poisoning of Weeds and White Ants. 

In response to an inquiry the following information, supplied by the Railway 
Department, in regard to the use of arsenic for poisoning white ants and 
weeds, is published:— 

Mixmg and HandUng ,—Care must be taken that the use of arsenic is so 
eoiiduct^ iMft to prevent the possibility of injury to human or animal life 
resulting therefrom. No tank which has contained arsenic shotdd be used 
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for the storage of water, and all vessels employed in connection with poisoning 
operations should be marked “ Poison,’* covered, and used for no other 
pui^ose* The material should be prepared only in such quantities as can 
be immediately used, and when the vessels are finished with on any individual 
occasion they should be thoroughly cleansed and stored in a safe place until 
again required. The dissolving of arsenic by boiling in water should in no 
circumstances be attempted ; the work should be carried out by mixing the 
arsenic with caustic soda. Care should be exercised so that those engaged 
in the work shall not be exposed to the necessity of coming into contact with 
the arsenical solution, either by handling it for transfer or after it has been 
distributed upon the weeds or timber. 

For White Ants .—Where timber is found to be attacked by white ants, 
or their presence suspected, the solution to be employed should be prepared 
and applied in the following manner :—To every 56lbs. of arsenic add 201bs. 
of powdered caustic soda and mix in ISgalls. of water, stirring thoroughly. 
Take a sound cask, remove the head, and clean thoroughly. Put in the 
water, then add the soda (usually supplied in tins, which should not be opened 
until required). The soda will dissolve, and in a few minutes produce great 
heat. Add the arsenic at once and cover the top of the casf with bags. In 
about a quarter of an hour remove the bags and stir thoroughly for two 
minutes. The result is a strong solution containing nearly GOozs. of arsenic 
per gallon. When used, it should, as a rule, be diluted with 20 times its bulk 
of water, but in special cases a greater strength may be employed. On 
applying this to piles, girders, and other large scantlings, Jin. auger holes 
should be bored into the heart of the timber and the solution poured iu. 
The holes should be plugged with turned hardwood plugs to keep out dirt 
and damp. The plugs could be removed periodically and the holes tested 
to see whether they are free from dirt, if not they should be refilled with the 
solution. All joints should be flushed with it. When fence posts are attacked 
the earth should be cleared away from the foot, the galleries raked out with 
a piece of hoop-iron, and the solution applied with a stiff brush and poured 
over the top. 

For Destroying Weeds .—To every 56lbs. of arsenic add 201b8. of powdered 
caustic soda and mLc in ISgalls. of water, stirring thoroughly ; add l,033galls. 
of water, which will reduce the liquid to the correct strength and will be 
sufficient to sprinkle 40 chains long by lift. wide. The solution can be used 
to most advantage when the weeds are young, because then every plant is 
exposed to its action. When used on rank growth the large leaves take most 
of the solution, and the smaller growth underneath is not properly destroyed, 
because the solution does not get to its roots. For rank growth more of the 
solution is required to make clean work, and it will be necessary to apply 
the solution a second time after the large weeds have withered off. Such 
poisoning must be restricted to places where there is no danger of the arsenic 
being washed down by rains and so injuriously affecting water likely to be 
used for man or beast. 

Rhodes Grass. 

The following description of Rhodes grass is supplied by Mr. Spafford 
(Superintendent Experimental Work) to an inquirer :—This grass is essentially 
a summer-growing plant, and as such, in a climate like ours, it is only possible 
to make the most of it by treating it as an irrigated crop. In your district 
this is quite necessary. There is no comparison between this plant and lucerne, 
for anyone who has a fair supply of water for irrigating purposes ; but it will 
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produce a good quantity of feed of fair quality with little water. In thia 
respect it is even a good deal superior to Paspalum diUiMum^ another fodder 
plant not requiring very much water to supply fair feed in the summer. In 
habit of growth this plant resembles the common bufialo grass, in that it 
sends out “ runners ” along the surface of the soil, and every node that touchea 
the ground takes r^ot. In this way it does not take long to cover the whole 
surface of the ground. As it approaches flowering it ^ows very upright, and 
under good conditions will stand 3ft. high and very thick at that. Where it 
is cut and fed to stock it is possible during the season to get two such cuts,^ 
and a very fair picking for stock following the second out, this, of course with 
a watering in the spring and one after each cut. Makes fair hay so long as not 
left to get too tough bcdore cutting, and in the green state is eaten by all forms 
of live stock. If roots are planted, they should be in rows 3ft. apart and 2ft. 
to 3ft. apart in the rows. All nurserymen sell these plants for about lbs. per 
1,000. If seed is sown, it should be at the rate of lOlbs. per acre, and will 
cost about 28. per pound. As the seed is very small, the seedbed for it must 
be in a very fine state of tilth, to ensure anything like a decent germination. 
It might produce enough feed on some of your sandhills without irrigation 
to pay for the planting of it, but you must consider it as a crop that needa 
water in any district but those with certain spring and summer rains. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 
Tuesday, October 13th. The Chairman (Mr. G. R. Laffer, M.P.) presided, and 
there were also present the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College 
(Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.), the Chief Inspector of 
Stock (Mr. T. H. Williams), Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, C. J. Tuckwell, J. Miller, 
Col. Rowell, and H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary). 

GoL J. RowM ,—The Chairman congratulated Col. Rowell on his recovery 
and welcomed him back to the Board meetings. 

WooUClassirig Demonstrations for Farmers.^The Acting Secretary mentioned 
that the Gladstone Branch some time ago asked that arrangements should 
be made, if possible, for the School of Mines Wool Instructor (Mr. Henshaw 
Jackson) to visit the rural districts during the shearing season and give 
practical wool-classing demonstrations for the benefit of the farmers. The 
request was brought under the notice of the Council of the School of Mines,, 
which stated that it was of the opinion that a further diffusion of knowledge 
on wool-classing among the farmers was desirable, and would materially 
benefit the State. The Council was willing to arrange for an extension of the 
work of the school’s wool-classing department in the direction indicated* 
The extra work entailed would require the appointment of an assiMiant 
instrd<^or, whose salary and travelling expenses would necessitate an increase 
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to the school’s vote of £350 per annum. That report was considered in 
Oabinet in connection with the Estimates, and subsequently returned to the 
Agricultural Department from the Education Department, with the intimation 
that present circumstances had prevented any increase of expenditure being 
-approved. In the circumstances the Board agreed that it would be unwise 
to press the matter further. 

Improving MikJi Cmvsr—A request from the Port Elliot Branch that the 
Board should take up the question of encouraging the stockowners to keep a 
better class of bulls was considered. It was stated that the dairy cows trucked 
south in consequence of the drought in the North appeared to be poorly 
bred. Mr. Williams said there certainly could not be a finer opportunity than 
the present to improve the class of animals kept. It was pleasing to know 
that 3,(KX) bulls of a nondescript character had passed through the Abattoirs 
recently. (Tenerally speaking the bulls wliich had hitlierto been used were a 
disgrace to the State. The difficulty would now be to obtain sufficient 
animals of tlie right type. Possibly they might be secured from New South 
Wales and Victoria. As a substantial step towards the desired improvement, 
he suggested the formation of boards consisting of, say, three members, one 
of whom would be the Chairman of the local Branch of the Bureau, in the 
-different districts to examine all bulls, and have castrated those which failed 
to come up to the standard. That would necessitate the passing of fresh 
legislation, Mr. Tuckwell asserted that not half of the farmers had pure¬ 
bred bulls, notwithstanding the fact that they had been urged again and 
again by the officers of the department to use pure bulls, whatever their cows 
might be. Under existing conditions nobody’s cows were safe from the 
mongrel animals which were too frequently allowed to roam over the country. 
Mr. Colebatch thought desirable bulls would be obtainable, but doubted 
whether the farmers had the money to pay the prices demanded for them 
Ultimately the Board decided to send the letter to the Minister with a strong 
recommendation that, hi view of the favorable opportunity for effecting a 
decided improvement, reports on the subject should be obtained from the 
iStock Department and from the Government Dairy Expert. 

Fruit-Packing ,—It was resolved to forw^ard to the South Australian Fruit¬ 
growers and Market Gardeners’ Association, with a request for an expression 
of opinion on the subject, the following resolution from the Cherry Gardens 
Branch of the Bureau :—That the Advisory Board be requested to urge 
upon the Minister of Agriculture the advisableness of securing the services of 
of an expert packer to give demonstrations throughout the fruit-growing 
centres of the packs most suitable for the oversea markets.” 

Seed Wheat ,—A request from the Conference of the Hills Branches that the 
Board should bring under the notice of all the Branches in the wheat-growing 
areas the matter of keeping the different varieties of gmin separate, and dis¬ 
tinctly branding the bags, so that the wheat distributed among the farmers 
in the drought-stricken districts for next season’s seeding should be true to 
name and type, was considered, together with a similarly worded resolution 
irom the Wepowie Branch, and at the instance of Mr. Colebatch it was decided 
to circularise the various Branches accordingly. 

PoeUd Carriage Fruit ,—A letter was received from the Department of 
Fosts and Telegraphs, South Africa, enclosing the regulations and rates 
connected with the postal carriage of perishable produce, ft was stated that 
the number of parcels posted during the past 12 months was 25,000, repre- 
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aenting a value in postage stamps of £900. Owing chiefly to recent necessarily' 
rigid curtailment of the class of article permissible at the Agricultural rate, 
postings were decreasing at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum. The system 
was worked at a loss in South Africa, chi^y on account of the costly msin- 
tenance of long post cart, horse, and native carrier routes. Instances of 
damage to the contents of mail bags caused by such articles as fruit, eggs, 
and butter, were frequent. 

Congress and Hills Conference. —^Mr. A. M. Dawkins briefly reported on. 
the proceedings of the Annual Congress and Conference of Hills Branches. 
In connection with the former it was mentioned that the amount of £9 Ss. lid. 
had been handed to the Mayor’s Patriotic Fund as a result of the collection 
made at the Congress. 

New Branch. —^Approval was given to the formation of a new Branch at 
Eoonibba (hundred of Catt), with the following gentlemen as members:— 
Rev. Weebusoh, A. Schmidt, S. Rudolph, A. Moody, J. Fogo, E. Gersch, 
G. E. F. Schultz, F. Hantke, 0. Hantke, H. Schroeder, R. Shultz, P. 
Schultz, M. Linke, R. Temme. 

Neiv Members .—The following gentlemen were admitted as members of 
the Branches shown, viz.;—^Mundoora—^M. Dee; Wirrabara^—W. Sizer, W. J. 
Ragless, R. Quinn, B. C. Joppich; Carrow—H. Byrne, L. McBride, ; Boo- 
leroo Centre—W. Shepard ; Beni— H. B. Moss; Coonawarra—R. C. Lear,. 
E. W, Clayfield; Arthurton—D. M. McKenzie; Morchard—G: W. Gregory,. 
T. H. Parsons, W. H. Muller; Mount Remarkable—^W. Barrie; Long Flat— 
G. B. Kuchel, T. R. Stecker; Miltalie—J. A. L. Ramsey; Wynarka—R.. 
Harrington, T. Yates; Borrika—L. E. Mansfleld, T. Bishop; Strathalbyn— 
E. Hill, J. J. Lee; Mangalo—W. N. Knight, F. W. Masters, L. J. Jackson; 
Bute—K. Pontifex, R. Neville, N. H. Eschner; Kingston-on-Murray—^F. 
Foord; Cherry Gardens— k. J. Mldwatwers; Yadnarie—G. E. Francis, A. W. 
Smart; Geranium—C. Toseland ; Myponga—J. E. Heuder, F. Eatts; Elbow 
Hill—W. Story; Clare—I. C. Radford, S. Pascoe, J. Edwards, C. E. Birks 
Beetaloo Valley—J. Flavel; Leighton—S. S. Sanderson; Inman Valley— 
A. G. Wallmann, S. G. Grosvenor, G. H. J. Meyer; Milang—^B. Blackwell; 
Sandalwood—S. H. R. Lovell, W. R. Page; Wirrabara—C. E. Kemp; Green 
Patch—W. J. Hooking; Mount Barker—^F. W. Smith, C. Edwards, V. 
Henderson, J. P. HosMn; Narridy—W. Wotzke, G. Smith, H. Threadgold,. 
T. Brown; Millicent—J. C. A. Nitschke, G. E. Fensom; Renmark—^H, 
Skelsey; Booleroo Centre—J. J. Arthur, E. C. Smith; Naracoorte—W. 0. 
Buck: Riverton— H. Nield, E. Kelley; Tintinara— A. Woolford, D. T. 
Kennedy, N. Bainger; Par^a—J. Northey; Wilkawatt—W. R. Neville;. 
Bern—^R. Gurran; Mallala—D. A. Moody; Bute—J. L. Davis, D. Walton,. 
E. W. Schroeter; Naming— J. W. Bottrill; Strathalbyn—^F. Abbott; 
Kingston-on-Murray—A. Watcbel, F. Setterberg, J. Smith. 
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EYRE'S PENINSULA. 

VISIT BY DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE. 

Proposed Experimental Farm. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by Professor Perkins upon his appointment 
as Director of Agriculture was a comprehensive tour of that vast tract of 
agricultural land comprised in Eyre’s Peninsula. Accompanied by the Secretary 
of the Advisory Board (Mr, G. G. Nicholls) the Director left Port Lincoln on 
September 25th and motored to Fowler’s Bay. Meetings of the several 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau were held en route, and the Director dis¬ 
cussed with farmers those matters upon which his advice was desired. From 
Fowler’s Bay the country between Cape Thevenard and Minnipa Hill 
was inspected, including several hundreds about to be opened for application. 
At Minnipa, Professor Perkins selected a site for the Eyre’s Peninsula Experi¬ 
ment Farm, which it is proposed shall ultimately become a centre for the work 
of the Department of Agriculture on the Peninsula. This is to be linked up 
with experimental plots in various parts of the country wherever circumstances 
warrant such work being done. These plots will be placed on the holdings of 
private farmers, who will do the necessary work under the supervision and at 
the cost of the Department. Proceeding to Wudinna, the hundred of that 
name was examined, and also Yaninee, Pygery, Perlubie, Wannaraana, Kappa- 
kook, and Warramboo. From the Hundred of Shannon the journey was 
continued through Stokes, Koppio, Hutchison, Louth, and Wanilla to Port 
Lincoln. From Port Lincoln to Cowell, including the hill country west of the 
coastal plain, the several tyj)e8 of country were inspected and the Bureau 
Branches were visited. Altogether 19 meetings were addressed by the Director 
and the Secretary to the Advisory Board. A new Branch of the Bureau was 
formed and preliminary arrangements were made for establishing several others. 
Upon returning to Adelaide Professor Perkins said, that although he had seen 
the country at its worst—under conditions of drought—he had been much im¬ 
pressed by the large extent of good arable land settled and being made available 
for agricultural occupation. 
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EGG-LAYING 

COMPETITION— 


Ciompetitor. 

Boore to October 81 et. 

Bird No. 

2. 8. 4. ft. 



SBOTION 111.—SIKOLE TE8TINO.-LIGHT BREEDS. 

—SIX 

PULLETS EACH 

PEN 

. 






Whits Lbohorns. 






Hay, 0., Prospect .... 1 

169 

144 

1 102 

93 

120 1 

126 

Harris, j. G., Black Forest . 

124 

135 

126 

86 

* 1 

113 

Glendg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambler 

136 

104 

! 141 

« 

136 

119 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn. i 

• 

125 : 

117 

97 

109 

« 

Eokermaun, W. P., Eudunda . 

148 

120 

i 77 

102 

150 

102 

Hagger, J. 0., Orroroo . 

m 

136 

100 

« 

83 

92 

Glc^lg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

i 

• 

113 

95 

85 

112 

Koonoowarra, Enfiela... 

124 

95 

no 

85 

115 

123 

Morits Bros., Kalangadoo ... 

126 

119 

133 

122 

125 

68 

Sar^enfri Poultir Yards, East Payneham .... | 

82 

• 

70 

97 

138 

* 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill .... .. 

136 

123 

102 

128 

1 138 

131 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

130 

111 

118 

123 

' 87 

148 

Conyers, H., Morphettville Park . 

131 j 

88 

130 

120 

144 

t 

Beadnali Bros., Gawler .... 

113 1 

127 ; 

112 

120 

141 

160 

Schafer, N. B., Strathalbyn. 

130 

1 149 

131 

148 

116 

124 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. 

126 { 

♦ 

144 

160 

« 

138 

Russell, E. L., Salisbury . 

134 1 

1 135 

« 

123 

115 

* 

Bennett & Furse, Wright Street, City. 

101 i 

i 118 * 

114 

76 

111 

104 

Flannigan, J., May lands . 

113 

113 

e 

« 

115 

127 

Miels, C. & H., liittlebampton.. 

110 1 

151 

13» 

133 

126 

106 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Isling^n . 

131 

124 

126 

116 

127 

126 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 1 

149 

125 

148 

129 

131 

121 

Electrioum Poultry Yards, Glenelg . 

« 

156 

• 

146 

115 

« 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South . ' 

108 

106 

1 105 

no 

120 

89 

Purvis, W., Glanville. , 

138 

135 

! 119 

# 

144 

e 

Harvey, A., Hamley Bridge . 

139 

126 

i 117 

131 

124 

» 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge . 

20 

115 

1 99 

91 

121 

t 

Leontu^d, W. J,, Port Pirie... 

103 

109 

! 88 

112 

67 

t 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare. 

116 

99 

» 

140 

133 

* 

Messenger, A. J., Alberton ... 

122 

119 

' « 

115 

lu9 

no 

Bond, A. J.. Clare . 

95 

134 

1 128 

« 

86 

120 

SECTION IV.~-S1NGLE TESTING.—GENERAL PURPOSE 

i BREEDS.- 

SIX 

PULLETS EACH PEN. 





White Okpinotohs 






Koonoowarra, Enfield .. 

102 

no 

74 

1 80 

111 

59 

Hooart, F. W., Clarence Park . 

e 

1 74 

60 

1 79 

52 

66 

Dawkins, W., Wayville... 

e 

e 

e 

1 69 

« 

e 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park. 

98 

97 

73 

1 87 


97 

Black Obpinotonb 






Padman, J. E., Plympton ... 

86 

67 

84 

102 

91 

t 

Kappler Bros., Marion ... 

125 

99 

76 

« 

63 

83 

HagRAT, J. C., Orroroo .. 

• 

118 

# 

104 

« 

t 

Pope Bros. & Co., Bectorville .. 

86 

lOl 

93 

98 

88 

102 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect . 

87 

112 

t 

114 

86 

87 

Pearson, W. S., Kingswood .... 

96 

, 67 

103 

94 . 

no 

112 

BcrF Chfikotoms. 






Bennett, C. E., North Uidey......... j 

• 

1 • 

1 « 

LV 

1 • 

L,_.1 

j 68 . 

• Disqualltied under Rule 12.—Underweight eggs. 


f Deed. 
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EGG-LATINO GOMPETITION<-Obfi^iiM<. 


Competitor. 

1 . 

Score to October 8Ut. 

Bird No. 

2. 8. 4. 6. 

i 1 1 

6 . 


1 1 1 I I 


SECTION l\,-‘Continued. 

SXLYBR WyaNDOTTBS. 


Howie, T. B,. EdM^ardstown. 


e i 

96 

110 1 

76 

101 

122 

Eappler Bros., Marion . 


« 

107 

« 1 

t 

e 

e 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 


no 

« 

108 

« 

72 

98 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park 


* 

» 

94 

« 

« 

• 


White Wyanpottbs. 





Albion Poultry Yards, Magill... .. 

.♦ 1 

1 86 1 

! 82 1 

e 1 

1 1 

1 06 1 

1 * 

Gibson, F., Stepney . 

.T. i 

• 1 

! 66 1 

• 

i • 

e 

1 56 


White Rocks. 






Padman, J. E., Plympton ....... 


1 68 1 

i * 

110 j 

1 88 < 

70 

; 110 

Alberta Poultrv Yards, Franklin . 


« 

I 76 i 

84 

76 ! 

66 

! 79 

Koonoowarra, Enfield.. 


I 83 . 

1 113 j 

87 1 

1 06 

98 

77 


Plymouth 

Rocks. 






Hagger, J. C., Orroixx) . 


108 1 

72 1 

• 1 

91 1 

104 1 

66 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect ....... < 



104 1 

116 1 

76 1 

84 1 

96 


Lanoshans. 






Palmer, W., Goodwood Park. 


1 * 1 

• 

• 1 

104 1 

1 136 i 

♦ 


Indian Game. 






Coleman, C. B., Alberton , 


1 ^ 1 

* 1 

• 1 

• 1 




Rhodb Island Reds. 





Koonoowarra, Enfield...... 


94 

1 

1 ♦ 

1 i 

• 1 

1 1 

83 ; 

! 1 

* 


* Disqualified under Rule i2.*~nnderweight eggs. t Dead. 

D. F. LAUEIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


REPORT FOR MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1914. 

The weather has throughout the month been abnormally dry and warm. Record tempera¬ 
tures (106° shade) have ^en experienced. Rainfall meagre, total *06in. The health of the 
birds has been good. Four deaths occurred in Section I. and one in Section III. Egg- 
production is still satisfactory. Some good scores are ex|>eoted, especially in the single 
sections. Broodiness is rife. In Section I. there were 17; in Section III*, 2 ; and in Section 
IV., 43* In Section IV., 21 oases are among the birds disqualided for shori-weight egge, but 
which are still under observation. Greenfood supplies are ample. Further crops or lucerne 

are being sown. During the month a large number of visitors attended. On the oooasion of 
a special visit 116 were present. Tbe various pens in tbe competition were the subject of 
much comment. The chief interest is centred in the single testing aeotiona; the full VMue of 
tbi^lnethod is^generally recognised. 

D. F* LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturmr* 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


(Continued from page 304.y 

WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 9th. 

Congress resumed at 9.30 a.m. on Wednesday, September 9tb. 
Mr. C. E, Birks (Advisory Board) presided. 

MIXED FAEMING. 

The following paper on Mixed Farming’^ was read by Mr. A. Ii. 
McBwin (Blyth):— 

Although the title of my paper would permit of the treatment of every 
class of production practicable in our large wheat areas, I do not intend to 
recommend farmers to go in for everything that can be raised on a farm. 
If one has too many irons in the fire it is diflScult to keep them all hot. In 
my opinion it is not worth while for a man to be pottering around with a few 
fowls wliile a team of eight liorses is idle in the stable. Fowls are a necessary 
item about a farm, just as a cow is; and one cow properly kept is better than 
three starved, and is less trouble. There should be pigs enough to consume 
the waste. These are stock that will be about any well-managed farm. But 
I wish to particularly advocate wheat-growing on the third-year system 
and stock-raising as against wheat only on the each alternate year system, 
or wheat and fallow/' ‘‘ wheat and fallow." Further, I deal more 
particularly with land under a 16in. to 20in. rainfall, which is about the 
average on all the good plain country north and north-west of Adelaide. 

Since the advent of artificial manures, which have been generally used 
since 1900, farming Ims been a much more profitable undertaking than 
previously, and land that was almost going out of use for wheat-growing 
is now yielding handsome crops, and also has treble the carrying capacity for 
stock. Land has also increased in value to three times what it was then worth. 
The original holder has a good proposition, but the present buyer has not 
much margin to come and go on. Not only is land at a high value, but every¬ 
thing else is correspondingly high^—^labor, machinery, taxes, and all the 
farmer needs to buy. Wheat—^the largest commodity he has to sell—^and 
hay are only very normal, and wheatgrowers would welcome a rise of 9d. 
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a bushel on the prices realised during the last few years. Fat stock have been 
at a premium just lately, but that is on account of the season, and is of benefit 
only to the few. 

Rktubns from Wheat and Fallow Only. 

My experience is that it takes a 16bush. crop to make farming pay on land 
valued at from £8 to £10 an acre, and I make this up as follows :— 

For wheat grown on the alternate system, 5 per cent, on the value of the 
land, Ss. per acre, one crop in two years makes 16s. For fallowing, ploughing, 
68.; cultivating twice, 48.; harrowing three times, ;2s. At seed time— 
Seeding, cultivating, 28.; drilling, 28. ; harrowing, 8d.; seed wheat, 4s. 6d. ; 
manure, 5s. Harvesting with the harvester, stripping, cleaning, and bagging, 
6s.; bags and sewing same, 48. 6d.; wheat-carting. Is. 6d.; rates and 
taxe^, 2s.; total, £2 16s. 2d. It will be noted that I have taken the lower 
value of land—£8 per acre—and have also charged under the average for 
carting the wheat. On this basis anything above 16bush. would be profit; 
20bush., therefore, as an average crop would give a profit of 14s., or 7s. per 
acre per annum on the land. 

Most of you will agree that this is a good average over a period of years 
for the land I have mentioned. I think it is above the Agricultural College 
Farm, which may be taken as a fair guide for land at least of the value quoted, 
and I question if even higher valued land north or south, with the same rainfaU, 
can beat it on purely agricultural lands. My experience is based on 16in. 
rainfall, and I farm on the third year principle—fallow, wheat, grass. I 
always apply Icwt. manure to the acre when cropping, and if anything rather 
more than less. My liolding is 2,800 acres in area and I carry 1,000 sheep 
all the year, including lambs, also 60 to 70 horses and 15 to 20 head of cattle. 
In quoting this number of stock it must be added that I get about three 
months feeding from 200 acres stubble belonging to my son, who adjoins 
and holds 400 acres, but is working on the alternate system of wheat and 
fallow. This raises my feeding area slightly, but taking a horse as equal 
to six sheep and a cow as equal to four, my average comes up to about 1,300 
sheep. My system of fanning gives me 900 acres fallow, 900 wheat, 1,000 
grass. 

Returns from the Three-Year System. 

Now, the profits being 7s. per acre from wheat-growing on the alternate 
year system, I wish to show that the returns from the three-year system, 
with fallow, wheat, and sheep, are equally good, audit is a safer investment. 

Take a 600-acre farm as an example, 200 acres in fallow, 200 in wheat, 
200 in grass. With the stubble that becomes available this farm would 
earry 200^ nwes with 90 per cent, of lambs. The ri^iims from fhis farm, 
on a ®)l>ush. average, would be—wheat, £666; wool, £60; lambs, £1^^ 
total, £86;L Compare this with the altemate system, of wheat only, on 
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same basis, giving £999. There is no allowance on this yield for hay, which 
would take out at least 15 acres to the hundred, and would represent a 
difleron(;e of quite £50, bringing the difference of returns between the two 
systems of £135 down to £80. Now, if any farmer can fallow, find the 
manure, seed, and all the other expenses for 16s. per acre he can teach me 
something, and I am always out for knowledge on farming methods. 

In my comparison of 3 ficld 8 I have allowed the same amount for the 
alternate system as the third year, which, however, is hardly fair to the 
three-year system for many reasons. One is that the smaller area is more 
likely to be better worked than the larger. Furtlier, it is very questionable 
how long the land will stand the alternate system. It will certainly 
deteriorate, whereas on the third-year system the land will undoubtedly 
improve, and in years to come will be in better heart than it is at present. 

In any kind of farming heavier dressings of manure will have to be given 
in the future than have been applied in the past to further improve the 
pasture as well as the crop. My experience proves that the heavier dressings 
of manure will, on the average with properly worked land, give the greatest 
profit. There is no extra expense beyond the cost of the manure, which will 
return a good dividend on the investment. 

Fodder Crops. 

I am not an advocate of sow'ing fodder crops for stock to feed off, on the 
rainfall quoted in my paper, for the reason that one cannot grow fodder 
crops without rain. When there is plenty of rain there is an abundanc’c of 
feed. The only exception to this is that where hay-growing is car ried on, 
on the hay stubbles, crops could with advantage be sown for feed. Oats, 
barley, and rye make a good feeding catch crop, and probably at the end of 
the season some of it could be saved to reap for grain. In putting this crop 
in I would only harrow well a couple of times, or preferably cultivate, harrow, 
and drill in with a light dressing of super, early in March. 

It has often occurred to me that on many farms there is too much waste 
of feed on the one hand, and not enough conserved on the other. Never¬ 
theless, one sees farms that are excellently managed, and which arc an example 
to others. 

Hay is undoubtedly the most economical and the most easily conserved 
of all fodders. It is easily stored, and if properly stacked and protected 
from the weather is all right for years ; in fact, age up to certain limits im¬ 
proves it. 

I fail to see that the land is producing all that it might, particularly in our 
best wheat areas. One may well ask why one farm is returning 20bush. to 
25bu8h. per acre, and over the fence the yield is 15bush. to 20bush. ? The 
land is the same quality; the rainfall is the same ; the weather conditions 
are alike. Is it luck or management ? I should say the latter. 


B 
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If our neighbor can beat U3 ever} time let ub emulate him : get the points 
of his success and follow them. Plough when he ploughs, cultivate when 
he docs. If his harrows are out, get yours out, and so on. One essential 
in wheat-growing is early fallow, and on the plain country plenty of working, 
particularly with the harrows. This is one of the most important implements 
on the farm. 


Kind op Sheep to Keep. 

With respect to the kind of sheep for the farm, I have kept to the Merino 
ewes, for I think tlieir fleece is more valuable and they are contented sheep. 
Since breeding crossbred lambs, which I have now done for some years, I 
first used the Shropshire and Dorset Horn. I have given them up. Firstly, 
because I fourd Professor Lowrie was a strong advocate of the Leicester 
cross ; and secondly, I found a fairly large percentage of ewes of these breeds 
died at lambing. During the last two years I liave used the Border Leicester 
and the English Leicester, and am very pleased with them. They have a 
smaller head than the other breeds, and in my experience there has been 
no more loss from the ewes than there has from the Merinos. The Leicester 
cross lamb is a fine doer; it grows quickly, and is ready for the market at 
four months old. These will dress at 40]bs. to 451bs. weight at that age. 
They are also good doers as woaners, and are no trouble to fatten. There 
is a marvellous difierence between them and the Merino if the two are run 
together. The Leicester ram is like most English breeds—a lazy worker. 
If a good percentage is required it is best to turn in a few Merino rams to 
finish off. If kept within good fences to start the Leicester cross lambs are 
all right. Otlierwiso fencing !s one of their bad points ; but I find all crossbred 
lambs are alike in that respect. I have so far depended on purchasing a 
good Merino ewe to breed from. Probably the time is not far distant when 
we shall have fo breed our own. Tlr’s would make it necessary for us to 
raise 20 per cent, yearly to keep our flocks up to the desired mark. . 

I do not recommend farmers on the large holdings I have mentioned to 
keep cows. They will either be a hindrance to himself, or make slaves of 
his household. They could be better employed, in my opinion, in working 
for someone else. Cattle on land that can be cultivated are a hindrance, 
and w^here sheep can be kept are very troublesome. Of course, every farmer 
has to keep two or three cows, but these can be conveniently hand-fed like 
the working horses. They are then always convenient to the homestead 
and are very little trouble. With butter, milk, and cream, eggs and bacon, 
and first class mutton one practically has the fat of the land, and I maintain 
that a farmer is entitled to live well. He has to work at all times and in all 
^oasons, Puither, he produces all the good things, and he should certainly 
be entitled to what he produces. 
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On a mixed farm one-tenth of the stock required should be raised annually, 
so that the working stock are always kept up to the mark. One's own 
breeding, for'many reasons, is preferable to purchased stock. 

In conclusion, let me add the thought that a mixed farm on the I'nes I 
have advocated is more interesting, as well as more profitable, than the 
bare fallow and wheat only. It has not the risks, as the stock are always 
worth something, and they can pull through a dry spell better than the 
wheat plant. 

The Discussdx. 

Mr. A. A. Jeffries (Mount Bryan) congratulated Mr. McEwin on 
his able paper. He had, of course, dealt with the subject from the 
nig or gentleman farmer’s point of view. Probably most of those 
present, however, were what were called small farmers, with 
about 300 to 400 acres. Mr. McEwin had suggested cropping the 
land every third year, but when a man held only a small area and 
had to pay, as in his district, £10 per acre for the land, if he only 
cropped a third each year be would have to make up a lot of money 
from somewhere to meet his expenses. (Applause.) It seemed to 
him that the fallow land should be made to produce something. In 
his district they were fortunately situated, as they could always get 
at the Burra market a few store sheep. The fattening of store sheep 
was, he thought, a better proposition than breeding lambs. In 
buying store sheep they could buy just as many as they could 
manage to fatten, and they would, he considered, make more by 
adopting that practice than by carrying sheep all the year round. 

Mr. F. Masters (Roberts and Verran) said Mr. McEwin Imd rather 
discounted the keeping of dairy stock. He submitted that healthful 
occupation was not slavery and that it would be to the advantage of 
the families of farmers if more of them were engaged in the health¬ 
ful occupation of looking after dairy stock. Then, there was an old 
saying that it was the pig that paid the ^‘rint,” and not many 
farmers could afford to neglect that animal. There was no inoro 
productive animal on a farm than the pig. Mr. McEwin had also 
said that he did not advocate growing fodder crops, but he (the 
speaker) maintained that with a 16in. rainfall fodder crops could bo 
grown to advantage, 

Mr. P. H. Kelly (Saddlewortb) thought that on a small farm 
poultry^ cows, and sheep should all be kept, as the keeping of one 
worked in with the keeping of the other. He was a strong advocate 
of growing and conserving fodder, and of hand-feeding sheep when 
nW^ssary. A good dairy cow would return more per acre than any 
other animal on the farm. 
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Mr, E Roberts (Freeling) was quite in accord with Mr. McBwip 
that if a farmer kept too many cows they were a nuisance. It had 
been demonstrated conclusively at Boseworthy College that fodder 
croi)s could be grown in ordinary seasons. It had been remarked 
that the breeding of lambs was not as good a proposition as the 
topping-up of store sheep. He, however, took the opposite view. 

Mr. J. C. Hagger (Orroroo) thought the paper was a splendid one, 
but he did not agree with Mr, McEwin^s views as to the keeping of 
poultry. He had a farm of 1,000 acres, which at the present time 
would not keep a pack-horse, but he had no difficulty in keeping 
1,000 head of poultry. Poultry paid the grocer ^s bill. Fowls, how¬ 
ever, should not be allowed to roam, but should be kept under con¬ 
trol. He reckoned that 500 fowls ivould bring in £2 per week aU 
the year round. 

Mr. J. M. Hudd (Hartley) thought Mr. McEwin’s paper was a 
splendid one for a farmer with a large holding. He, however, had 
only 340 acres on the Burnside Estate, and the settlers there had 
made money for the first five or six years on the alternate system of 
one year a wheat crop and the next a spell. That time, had, how¬ 
ever, passed, and the wheat yield had fallen considerably. On a 
small holding like that a man could not crop more than 160 acres, 
and, taking Mr. McBwin^s figures, a profit of 7s. per acre would not 
pay the rent. He was a great advocate, therefore, of mixed farming 
The average man on a small holding could keep a good many irons 
in the fire and look after them all. If they followed the plan set 
out by Mr. McEwin, and kept only a few cows, etc., they would not 
be able to keep their children on the farm. He agreed that it was 
better to top up store sheep than to breed lambs. The great mistake 
the majority of farmers made was keeping too many horses. He 
had 19 head, and this year they were a curse instead of a blessing. 

Mr. D. Carman (Pine Forest) said that Mr. McEwin's paper was 
the outcome of a long experience of farmwork. 

Mr. S. Hill (Claypan Bore) said it was true that a good deal of 
work was attached to keeping cows, but in his district some of the 
settlers, whose crops were very poor, were, through having four or 
five cows, in the happy position that the storekeepers were in their 
debt, instead of the other way about. His experience had led him 
to strongly advocate keeping sheep on the farm. With cows, a few 
sheep, and pigs a man could get along. Pigs especially paid well. 
He did not believe in rearing calves, because a cow could always be 
bought at less cost than it took to rear one. By keeping cows, etc., 
a farmer ^as enabled to provide work for his children, and thus 
keep his family together. 
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At this stage the rainfall return for the previous 24 hours was 
i*ead by the Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. G. G. Nicholls), 
and the announcement of useful falls in many parts of the State was 
received with applause. 

Mr. McEwiii, in reply, said one delegate had referred to him 
as a gentleman farmer. Well, he had been 30 years farming, having 
started on a little scrub farm, and if any present had had to go 
Through harder times than he had during the first few years he was 
sorry for them. References had been made to poultry raising, 
dairy keeping and pig raising. He had had experience of all these, 
and also ot* winemaking, and had w'ritten according to his experi¬ 
ence. His reference to slavery had tickled some of them. Some 
farmers kex)t their daughters and sons wmrking hard on their farms, 
but how much did they pay them? If their daughter was working 
Jor someone else she would probably get £1 per week and live like a 
lady in comparison to wdiat she w’ould at her own home, and their 
son would easily get £1 5s. per week working for someone else. Far¬ 
mers should think of these things if they wanted their children to 
stop home hapi)y and contented. Personally, he had always paid 
his son wages. He guaranteed that there was no farm equal in size 
to his own which produced more. To certain farmers cows, pigs, 
and poultry w^ere good things to keep, but they were not the best 
for all. Supposing they all raised pigs and poultry, what would bo 
their value? (Voices—‘‘There is the export trade.’*) The same 
applied in regard to cattle. The point he wanted to bring out in 
his paper was that the best w^as not made of the country similar to 
that in which his farm was situated. Farmers to-day were on the 
best wicket of any in South Australia, and no body of men would 
come through the drought better than they. In his estimate of 
expenses he allowed for rent and household expenses, and the 7s. per 
acre was profit. He admitted that in some seasons he had made 
more than that, and he did not see why his neighbours should not 
do likewise. One delegate had referred to Roseworthy College as 
affording an example in growing fodder, but he could not yet see 
that the growing of fodder crops at the College had been a paying 
proposition. The paper by Professor Perkins had convinced him 
that it did not pay to grow fodder crops oh fallowed land, because 
of the adverse effect on the succeeding wheat crop. Of course, 
•where irrigation could be practised the growing of fodder crops was 
a different proposition. 
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IRRIGATION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. S. McIntosh, Director of Irrigation, read the following 
paper:— 

At the outset let us consider what is meant by the term irrigation. 
The generally accepted definition of the term irrigation, as a factor 
in agriculture, is the making up, by artificial means, the deficiency 
in soil moisture between the total amount of the mean rainfall and 
the actual crop requirements. 

Irrigation as a first factor in agriculture has been practised in 
arid and semi-arid countries since time immemorial. Egypt, with 
a rainfall of from 2^ in. to nil, the dry areas of India, Turkestan, 
China, Japan, and the Valley of the Euphrates are all monuments 
to the successful continuous practice of irrigation. The records of 
Egypt clearly indicate that a great nation was dependent upon the 
waters of the Nile for its existence at least 4,000 years B.C., and 
to-day on less than 12,000 square miles there is a population of ap¬ 
proximately 10,000,000. Parts of India likewise depend almost 
solely on its irrigation supplies to avert periodical famine. India 
proper is about half the size of Australia, yet it carries a population 
of 300,000,000. China proper is about one half the area of ou” 
continent, and has about 400,000,000 souls. Japan, about one- 
eighteenth of the area of this continent, holds over 46 millions, while 
Java, one of the most intensely irrigated islands of the East, only 
about one-sixtieth of the extent of the Commonwealth, contains over 
30 million inhabitants. In Australia the population is less than five 
millions. In view of the fact therefore that we possess a very large 
area of country of an arid and semi-arid nature, it behoves us to 
make the best use of the water that is available. 

On the Murray in South Australia. 

Along the Valley of the Murray an extent of over 25,000 acres is 
iiTigated, or partially irrigated. There is also an area of consider¬ 
ably over half a million acres which is capable of being successfully 
irrigated. This includes the areas in course of, or capable of recla¬ 
mation, throughout the entire length of the Valley of the Murray in 
South Australia. On the Government irrigation areas there are 
now 221 lessees, occupying 4,744 acres of irrigable land, and in addi¬ 
tion there are 1,266 acres awaiting allotment. These blocks 
have already been over applied for, which clearly indicates that the 
public qf South Australia is awakening to the value of water as a 
factor in procuring successful results in agriculture and horticul- 
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A further 37,690 acres are being prepared for irrigation by the 
construction of channels, and the erection of suitable pumping 
plants. Of this area it is anticipated that 1,133 acres will be 
allotted before the end of this year. A further 3,000 acres of 
similar country will be available for allotment within the next two 
years. 

It is estimated that when the scheme is completed at Cobdogla 
there will be 40,000 acres under irrigation, together with a very 
considerable area of high land suitable for farming and grazing. 

The water rates per acre throughout the irrigation areas which 
ai*e under the Government control are at present fixed at 30s. 
During the first year of occupation the settler pays 7s. 6d. or 4; 
for the second year 15s., and for the third, 22s. 6d. From the fourth 
year onward the full amount of 30s. is paid. The rate is based on 
the actual cost of raising the water plus interest, depreciation, and 
a sinking fund. For this amount the settler is entitled to 24 
acre inches, or the equivalent of 24in. of rainfall. This, in addition 
to the average rainfall, which is approximately lOin. per annum, will 
provide ample for general requirements. Further water may be 
furnished at excess rates, while on the other hand a concession or 
rebate is proposed to such persons as actually use not more than 18 
acre inches. 

Possibilities Under Irrigation. 

We will turn from the consideration of the Murray works to deal 
with the possibilities of production, under our climatic conditions 
generally, by means of irrigation. This unfavorable season brings 
heme the great value of water supplies as a national 
asset in times of drought. Two acre feet of water (the equivalent 
of 24in. of rainfall) contain 202 tons or 271,476galls. Applied syste¬ 
matically to a suitable soil possessing a slow but efficient drainage 
this quantity may be made to produce a return in lucerne of 40 
tons of green fodder, or 10 tons of dry hay. In a year like the 
present this can be valued at £3 to £4 per ton; a total value of £30 
per acre. On some of the reclaimed swamp lands crops of from 
12 tons to 15 tons of hay are not uncommon. From these areas, 
amongst other returns, we have had up to 30 tons of onions and 20 
tons of potatoes per acre, while from two to three milch cows and 
30 sheep to the acre for nine months in the. year are comparatively 
common results. It is estimated that it takes approximately 
SOOlbs. to 3501bs., or even more, of water applied to make one pound 
of dry matter. The volume of water referred to above, applied to 
cereals will ensure a hay return of oats or wheat of from 3 tons to 
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4 tons per acre, and this can be followed by a summer crop of 
sorghum or maize—^yielding from 30 tons to 40 tons of green fodder. 

With such crops as these it follows that there is an exceptional 
drain on the natural plant food constituents of the soil. Therefox’e 
to ensure permanent success liberal dressings of suitable manure 
must be applied. This will be dealt with later. 


Quality of Water and Nature of Soil. 

For the man who would irrigate, the first consideration is the 
quality of the water, i.e., its suitability to assist in the successful 
growth of economic plant life. This is often a perplexing problem, 
as so much depends on the nature and amount of alkali, or salts in 
the water, and the general character of the soil to which such water 
may be applied. It is a generally accepted rule that the water 
should not contain more than 70grs. of carbonatt's (other than 
calcium) and chlorides per gallon, although in Egypt, a mineral con¬ 
tent of over 200grs. per gallon is recorded as having been used. Up 
to the present the water containing the greatest percentage of salts 
of which we have any record as being used successfully in this State 
showed from 173grs. to 183grs. of total solids per gallon, or from 
106grs. to 145grs. of common salt per gallon. This water has been 
used for about nine years on a soil consisting of a dark loam over a 
limestone subsoil, which ensures good drainage. Nevertheless on 
many soils on which irrigation has been attempted, even one-half 
of the above percentages would have proved fatal to aH plant life. 
Those who desire to use water for irrigation purposes, the quality 
of which is not already known, should first of all have an analysis 
made to learn whether it is suitable. I understand that the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture will, at the discretion of the Director, have such 
analyses made free of cost for landholders who make application. 
Wherever the water contains over 60grs. of injurious or excess 
alkali to the gallon, the greatest care should be exercised in the 
selection of the land to be irrigated. In the first place it must not 
contain more than one-fifth of 1 per cent, of sodium chloride or 
common salt, the generally accepted rule being that any soil con¬ 
taining more than one-fourth of 1 per cent, is unfit for most culture 
plants; secondly, the soil must have a thoroughly effective drainage 
system. A successful irrigation plot should possess a good sandy 
loam from 6in. to 4ft. or 5ft. in depth over a fairly retentive marl- 
clay subsoil, with a slow but perfect drainage. Soils to be avoided 
^lay be described as follows:—(1) Pure sand or gravel to any great 
depth ; '(2) limestone rubble, boulders, or rock on the surface, and to 
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a depth of several feet; (3) close and heavy clay; or closed in flats 
of a clayey nature without a natural drainage or get-away for the 
excess water. 

Sources of Water Supply and Means of Conveyance. 

Those who are contemplating constructing dams or weirs for in> 
pounding flood waters for irrigation purposes I strongly advise to 
first consult some competent authority, as an improperly constructed 
erection is a menace to all concerned. 

From national or State supplies other than the Murray River, the 
water is almost invariably carried on to the plots by means of pipes. 
I'rorn springs, artesian overflows, and wells, under certain condi¬ 
tions, the necessary supply can be made available through pipes 
or open channels. In America, where Avells containing good sup- 
I)lies arc sunk on convenient slopes channels are driven to enable 
the water to flow from the bottom of the well on to the soil surface. 
F’or example, a well 30ft. deep would contain drives radiating from 
the centre to ensure a maximum supply. Supposing the slope to 
have a fall of one foot to the chain the actual water level on the 
soil surface would be at a point 30 chains from the site of the well, 
but to guarantee an adequate flow of the stream the channel or pipe 
line would be brought to the surface at say 40 chains from the 
source, whence it would be taken by gravitation in the usual 
manner. 

On the reclaimed areas of the Murray and similarly constituted 
lands the water is supplied through sluices placed in the banks or 
levees. 

The various methods of irrigating lucerne and fodders are as 
follows:— 

(1) General flooding from an elevated flume through distribu- 

tory pipes. 

(2) Flooding from an earthen, concrete, or other head ditch 

on to rectangular or irregular plots and open borders. 

(3) Furrow irrigation.—This is a system usually practised in 

orchards. 

(4) Contour ditches, 

(5) Sprinklers. 

(6) Underground pipes.—This is certainly the most up-to-date 

method of applying water, as there is a minimum of 
evaporation, and the maintenance of the channels is like¬ 
wise reduced to a minimum. The best pipes used are 
made of compressed concrete. 
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Farmebs’ Lucerne Plots. 

Probably many farmers will have limited supplies of water suit¬ 
able for growing a relatively small plot of lucerne—^to keep their 
horses healthy, and to add cream to the milk of the domestic cow. 
In such cases I would recommend the erection of a tank as already 
'suggested, at a height of approximately 12ft. to 20ft. from the 
ground, if sprinklers are to be used. Sprinklers are of little use 
on extended areas, although they are very suitable for garden plots 
and small lucerne patches which can be watered during the early 
morning, in the evening, or at night. 

In laying out this system, everything depends upon the water 
pressure; where it is low, sprinkling is not a success. First ascer¬ 
tain the water pressure, then lay out supply pipes at regular 
intervals accordingly, either with fixed sprinklers to command the 
full area, or stand and tap to which a hose can be affixed and an 
effective distributor attached. These are set upon a given area, 
and as soon as it is sufficiently saturated they are removed and 
set up again, care being exercised to see that the outside spray 
meets, and thus waters the whole. 

The fixed system of sprinkler is not recommended, as with a 
falling pressure it is ineffective, added to which the expense of in¬ 
stallation is prohibitory to anyone but the comparative capitalist. 

Amongst other objections to sprinkling on a large area are the 
following:—(1) The cost of installation of the system; (2) damage 
done to tender plant growth by scalding when the water is applied 
by this process on particularly hot, calm days; (3) loss of water and 
damage to tender growth when being applied during a spell of hot 
v.'inds; (4) damage to growing crops in moving the sprinklers and 
hose; (5) the impossibility of satisfactorily watering tall maize or 
sorghum crops; (6) danger of watered circuits not meeting, and 
portion of the crop being left unirrigated. 

Some valuable lessons may be'learned at Boseworthy College on 
the subject of sprinklers. Where the plot to be irrigated is less 
than half an acre in extent, I have no hesitation in recommending 
two or three standpipes, and a 3-ply hose, with good sprinklers at¬ 
tached. 

Land intended for lucerne must possess a gobd drainage to secure 
successful results. It does not paiftiisularly matter as to the quality 
Of the sou, so long as it does not contain too high a percentage of 
clay hr alkali, but a fairly deep loam of sandy rather than a elayey 
naf^^ is best. The area should be fallowed at least three montlui 
sowing, the weeds eradicated, and ^te soilj W^^ 
adt^ a seaiafier, disc, or Acme hawoir arid pi^^wser and roSied 
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when ready for the seed. With a properly-prepared seed bed, 
from lOlbs. to 151bs. of good seed is sufficient to ensure a satisfac¬ 
tory stand. The soil should, if possible, contain a sufficiency of 
moisture to germinate and carry the plant into its fourth leaf, or, 
better still, until it is 4in. or 6in. in height. Harrow lightly or 
brush the seed in, and again roll the land, with the object of ex¬ 
cluding as much air as possible and securing a firm seed bed. 

I prefer to broadcast the seed, as I have found that the moisture 
dries out more rapidly from the drilled plots than from the broad¬ 
casted after the plant is cut, while if grazed between seasons the 
sheep cat off the crowns of the plants in the drills to a greater ex¬ 
tent than where the seed has been broadcasted. 

Fruit Trees and Vines on the Farm. 

To irrigate fruit trees or vines a plough furrow should be run 
out on a down grade a foot or more from the stem of the tree on 
tlic low side. The water should be conducted through a small pipe, 
or cut from the head ditch (which is invariably placed on the high 
side of the orchard or vineyard) into the furrows, and allowed to 
run slowly down the rows until the intervening space shows signs 
that it is properly soaked. Care should be taken not to over¬ 
irrigate. Thorough cultivation should follow as soon as possible 
after watering. Cultivation is as essential with irrigation as it is 
with dry farming. 

Water Values. 

It is a general experience throughout the world that cheap water 
usually results in slovenly and wasteful methods of application, and 
the higher the cost of the supply the more successful and up-to-date 
the irrigators are. After nearly a quarter of a century of practical 
experience of irrigation I am satisfied that the practical man whose 
soil is suitable, can afford to pay £1 or more per acre-foot for his 
water supply, and can make a thorough success of his undertaking. 

. As an illustration of what can be paid for water for irrigation 
purposes, it may be stated that on a Chaffey Settlement in Whittier, 
California, from £3 2s. 6d. to £6 5s. per acre per annum is paid. 
To secure this water the settler must in addition, purchase a water 
right at a cost of £70 per miner’s inch, equal to £15 11s. 8d. per acre. 

The bare land within the irrigation area commands from £100 per 
acre upwards. Payment for water rights extends over 10 years. 
Terms, however, may be secured for the purchase of the land. 
Matured and first-class orange orchards realise from £500 up to 
£1,000 per acre in this section. Prom the best of these lands tlie 
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crops net np to £170 per acre. On the Murray settlements we pos¬ 
sess citrus lands of equal value, as far as crop returns are con¬ 
cerned. 

All the water required is pumped to a height of 103ft., from wells 
of considerable depths; it then gravitates through pipes for a 
distance of 14 miles, when it is again pumped up to two higher 
levels. 

When in the Roosevelt irrigation area I noticed that quite a 
number of the lucerne paddocks were veritable swamps. Crops 
were thin and dwarfed with rough grasses showing up prominently. 
In some of them stock were grazing while the irrigation was pro¬ 
ceeding. The engineer stated that water was demanded every 
eight days for lucerne by a majority of the settlers on this section 
of the scheme—others wanted it almost continuously. None of 
these people were more than eking out an existence. Yet th(?y did 
not pay more than 10s. per annum for all the water they use. 

Some distance down the valley beyond the irrigation area there 
is situated a ranch belonging to a Dr. Chandler. Wells have been 
sunk across the line of drainage from the ‘‘water-wasters’’ above; 
these wells are fitted with 8-in. or 10-in. centrifugal pumps and 
electric motors; water is raised from a depth of 35ft. to irrigate over 
2,000 acres of lucerne, the finest stand of this valuable fodder I have 
ever seen. The crop is cut from six to seven times annually, hay 
yields run from 7 tons to 14 tons per acre, the average being 
about 10 tons. This is sold on the farm at from £2 2s. 6d. per ton 
upwards. The hay crop is cut, raked, and stacked with the latest 
hay-harvesting machinery. 

Selection of Plant. 

Assuming that water and soil are both satisfactory, we will now 
consider the selection of the plant, providing a pumping outfit is 
required. In this we must be guided by the quantity of water and 
area of land available. With plots of an acre or less in extent, pro¬ 
vided that the site is exposed and prevailing winds may be depended, 
upon to supply the necessary driving power, a strong, modern wind¬ 
mill and pump, both of approved design, with a storage reservoir 
to hold from a thousand gallons of water upwards, should meet all 
requirements. If the prospective.irrigator possesses a portable oil en¬ 
gine or motor, with the addition of a small centrifugal pump, a safe 
auxiliary is provided to maintain the necessary water supply in the 
event of a long spell of calm or hot weather. Wherever practicable, 
an up-to-date centrifugal pump should be used. For areas of an acre 
up to 100 acres the latest improved oil engine or motor (paying due 
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regard to economy in consumption of fuel) is recommended. Fron» 
100 acres onward, where the firewood supply is plentiful and 
cheap, a good, reliable, and economic steam plant can be safely 
depended upon to give satisfaction, but where the natural fuel 
supply is at all doubtful, the latest type of wood or charcoal gas 
producer-plant will maintain first place until it* is displaced by a 
new and more economic power. 

As regards the bigger plants referred to, the records of the Irriga¬ 
tion Department giving the consumption for the respective sources 
of powTr will be of interest. They are as follows:—Ordinary gas 
suction producer, lib. charcoal, equals 41bs. wood, per h.p. per 
hour; super-heated steam, 31bs. wood per h.p. per hour; Cambridge 
wood gas, 21bs. wood per h.p. per hour. In respect to the last it is 
anticipated that a further economy will be effected. 

The total amount of moisture required to secure the best results, 
with the aid of careful cultivation and judicious application of the 
artificial sui)ply on an average soil, is estimated at about 30in. As¬ 
suming 12in. to be the mean annual precipitation, this leaves a 
balance of 18in. to be provided, to which should be added another 
4in. (a low estimate on large areas) for evaporation and seepage 
losses when the water is delivered through the medium of open 
flumes and channels. The necessary pumping or other supply 
plant must, therefore, be capable of furnishing a total of 22 acre- 
inches, or approximately 500,000galls. per acre i:)er annum distri¬ 
buted over the six or seven months in the irrigating period. 

Thousands of pounds have been scpiandercd by beginners 
in the purchase of unsuitable machinery, atteinpis to irri¬ 
gate with, limited or bad water supplies, the selection of unnatural 
irrigation sites, and in various other ways. Surely avc should 
benefit from such examples instead of blindly repeating them. 
Nevertheless, the average beginner thinks that he knows all there 
is to learn in the business, but in nine cases out of ten finally arrives 
at the conclusion that practical guidance would have saved him 
much labor, time, and cash. 

Manures to Apply. 

Use every available load of stable or sheep manure and any humus 
available on the irrigation plots. Where these arc not to be ob¬ 
tained, dress the soil with from 2cwts. to half a ton of bone super, 
or other phosphatic manures. Apply all such fertilisers imme¬ 
diately before irrigation to ensure their being worked or soaked 
into the soil, and thus made available as plant food. 
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Where the soil surface is inclined to run together, or form a hard 
crust, air-slaked lime or gypsum should be spread over the plot. At 
Kenmark, Lyrup, and elsewhere along the river dressings of five 
tons to seven tons of gypsum per acre are not uncommon. 


Summary. 

In concluding this paper the following suggestions are offered:— 
If you seriously contemplate going in for irrigation, seek the advice 
of the successful agricultural and horticultural irrigationist, or en¬ 
gineer with some local experience. Close your ears to purely theo¬ 
retical irrigationists who would attempt to persuade you that irriga¬ 
tion under any conditions must prove an unqualified success. Should 
you be so situated that you cannot secure the desired information 
in the matter, be guided as follows:— 

1. Be sure the quality of the water is suitable (this can be ascertjiined by 
analysis), and that the supply is sufficient for your anticipated requirements. 

Z. Satisfy yourself as to the suitability of the cultivation site for economical 
irrigation. 

3. When ordering a pumping plant insist upon at least 25 per cent more power 
than is actually required. Secure a written guarantee and insist upon a practical 
test from the firm supplying the plant, so that in the event of its not meeting 
your specified requirements you incur no loss or expense. The aim of the irrigator 
must be to see that an efficient supply of fresh water is applied to suitable soil, 
with the greatest degree of economy, through the medium of the simplest machi¬ 
nery. 

4. Erect the plant as near the water supply as is consistent with safety and 
economy. Be sure your foundations are solid and permanent. If engine power 
is required erect a shed which is sand proof, over the whole plant. 

5. Remember that the maximum suction in practical work is from 20ft. to 
24ft.—therefore keep the pump as close to the water level as practicable. If 
possible, suction pumps should be straight, and the lower end should not be less 
than 2ft. below the lowest water surface level. The following table giviss the 
correct ratio between pump openings and suction and discharge pipes:— 

Diam. of Pump Diam. Suction and 

Opening. Discharge Pipes. 

In. In. 

» . 6 

4 6 

5 .V. 8 

6 .*. 10 

8 . 12 

10 15 

Suction pipes must be kept free of till air leaks, the flame of a lighted candle, it 
held near the joint will disclose the smallest leak. If a valve is necessary, make 
sure its area is sufficient and equal to the diameter of the suction pipe. fJse 
either a head valve, in which case an air ejector is necessary to create the neces¬ 
sary vacuum in the pump chamber and the suction pipes, or a foot valve placed 
in the pipe as close to the bed of the pump as is convenient, where, in the event 
of it going wrong, it can be examined without the necessity of hauling up the full 
length of suction pipe or the employment of a diver. 

6. Discard the usxial strainer. Zf one is necessary, construct it of galvanized 
wire or bars> with Ut least four tim^ the cubic capacity of the original^—as offered 
or su]raHed by the makers. 

7. Do'^not use pipes with a rough inside face. Never use a nkoft right angle 
bend. Insist upon long bends or sweeps, if such are necessary. 
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8. Do not pump tho water higher than the point at which the bulk of it is 
actually required. If the lift and area warrant it, provide offtakes and stop¬ 
cocks at the various levels. 

9. Keep all flumes and channels clean and in good repair, engine and pump 
glands well packed, and bearings properly lubricated with the best brand of lubri¬ 
cant. 

10. Supply your crops with a drink at the right time, i.c., when they require 
it. Do not wait until they are languishing or dead before you commence irriga- 

ting. 

11. From 10 acres to £5 cores of irrigated land, undtr intimec culture, is quite as 
much as the average family can profitably occupy and work. 

12. Land should be maintained in good heart by judicious fertilizing from the 
start, and if of a poor quality a high standard of fertility should be attained be¬ 
fore the crops commence to draw upon the supplies of the necessary and avail¬ 
able plant food. 

13. There is danger through over-irrigating of washing the plant food con¬ 
stituents out of the soil. To maintain a maximum condition of soil fertility cul¬ 
tivation and the use of a minimum water supply, commensurate with actual crop 
requirements, is o.‘sential. 

14. Unless the natural drainage is good an efficient drainage system must be 
provided. 

15. Only the best marketable fruits, vines, fodder, or root crops should be 
planted, and these only on the locations ijroved to be suitable for the same, 

16. So arrange everything that you can run the plant and irrigate at night dur¬ 
ing excessively hot -weather. 

17. The successful irrigator must of necessity be a thinker, a close and careful 
observer, and must follow commonsense i)ractices throughout. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The following publications will be found of value in coiiLection with this 
subject:— 

1. Irrigation Farming,^' Wilcox (published by Orange, Judd, Coy.). 

2. ‘‘Irrigation and Drainage,’^ King (published by Macmillan), 

3. “The Conquest of Arid America,“ Smythe, 

4. “Farmers of Forty Centuries,“ King (giving a comprehensive dcscri^.,*^n 
of irrigation in China, Japan, and Korea). 

5. Special Intelligence Bulletin, No. 16 (this includes diagrams of the most 
useful and simple implements required in connection with irrigation work). 

6. Bulletin, No. 58 —(For particulars of pumps and power). 

7. Bulletin No. 59—“Lucerne cultivation, etc.“ (Page 12.) 

Bulletins obtainable from the Irrigation Department. 


A CANADIAN VISITOR. 

The chairman announced that among the visitors present was 
Professor Edward E. Prince, of Ottawa, Commissioner of Fisheries 
for the Dominion of Canada. On their behalf, he heartily w-el- 
comed Professor Prince, and asked him to address the Congress. 

Professor Prince acknowledged the chairman’s kindly greeting. 
It was a pleasure for him to have the opportunity of being present 
at that congress of agriculturists, as it must be recognised that the 
agriculture of a country was its greatest asset. The Government 
could not do too much, nor could the public, to encourage and help 
the farmer to make the best of what divine Providence had placed 
in their hands. (Applause.) In coming through South Australia 
he had been impressed, perhaps more than in any other part of Aus¬ 
tralia, with the beauty of some of the landscapes, and yet was told 
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that he was seeing it under the most disadvantageous circumstances. 
(A voice—^‘We have never before had a season like it/') It was 
most extraordinary, and he thought such a country had a very great 
future. They boasted in Canada of what they were going to do 
some day, when they had 100 million people. What he would like 
to see would be a great increase in the population of Australia. 
(Ai)plause.) 

In recognition of the rain the Doxology was sung, and Congress 
then adjourned till 7.30 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. G. R. Laffer, M.P. (Chairman Advisory Board) presided over 
a large attendance of delegates and visitors. 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONS. 

Replying to questions, Mr. McIntosh said in regard to irrigating 
lucerne, it was better to give one watering of, say, 3in., allowing for 
evaporation, than two waterings of liiii. each. The best results 
on the river blocks were obtained by watering a week before cut- 
Jng, and about a week after. Assuming that the water from a bore 
was sufficiently free from salt, there was no objection to ^vatering 
by sprinklers. As a precautionary measure it was advisable to 
pump the water into a storage tank, and allow it to stop there for, 
say, 48 hours before using. In the modern centrifugal pump, which 
he advocated, there was nothing to get out of order; but that was 
not the case with the force pump. Those who intended planting 
lucerne should see that the seed was not more than two years old. 
The depth to which the water should be kept on reclaimed lands de¬ 
pended entirely on what crop was to be grown. So far as lucerne 
was concerned, on the high lands the water must be down at least 
6 ft. He had had five cuts from Berseem sown in March. In places 
where a good stand of lucerne could be established, but where it 
was not possible to irrigate, he advised trying Turkestan. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

The Director of Agriculture, in reply to questions, said that the 
average bushel weight of Cape barley was 601bs., and of malted 
barley 561bs. Weight for weight per bushel, therefore, malted 
barley was of better feedin|f value than Citpe barleyi Whether it 
would pay a farmer to undertake experimental work, Suc^^ as wheat 
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selection, depended on the temperament of the person concerned. 
If properly carried out, unqustionably it would pay. It was, how¬ 
ever, no use a man undertaking anything like that unless he had a 
liking for the work, and was prepared to take the trouble necessary. 

NORTHERN BRANCHES CONFERENCE. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Vice-Chairman Advisoiw Board) said that at 
the last conference at Gladstone of the Northern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau the opinion Avas expressed that the district 
?cpresented was too largo, and that soim' of the brjuiches were too 
far removed to allow of their represeiitativos attending. He moved 
—*^That it be a recommendation to the Advisory Board of Agricul¬ 
ture to divide the northern district into two districts, and to ar¬ 
range that a separate conference in each of the proposed districts 
be held annually.” If the resolution were given i‘.ffect to, the ar¬ 
rangement that the conference of the northern branches be held 
at Gladstone Avould still hold good. 

Mr. F. 11. Kelly (Gladstone) seconded the motion, which was de¬ 
clared carried unanimously. 

MAYOR PATRIOTIC FUND. 

On the motion of Mr. F. MacMillan (Bookpui'iiong East), 
seconded by Mr. tl. Parkes (Waikerie), it was resolved that a col¬ 
lection for the Mayor’s Patriotic Fund be made. The collection 
amounted to £9 8s. lid. 

SOIL WATER IN RELATION TO PLANT GROWTH. 

Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S. (Principal Roseworthy 
Agricultural College), read the following paper:— 

The presence of an adequate amount of moisture in a soil is essential to its 
fertility. All soils in a natural state contain some water, even in seasons 
of drought, but it may be so tightly held by the soil grains that it is not 
available to the plant roots. As a general principle it may be stated that the 
capacity of a soil to furnish an abundant supply of water is one of the most 
important factors determining its fertility. In some humid regions the soil 
waters accumulate to excess, and the important role played by moisture 
in plant nutrition and some metabolism is masked by the inhibiting action of 
a persistent overplus. It rarely happens, however, even in heavy rainfall 
districts, that a sufficient supply of moisture is provided during every pJuise 
of the growing period of a crop. In arid regions, or in droughty seasons, 
within the boundaries of fair rainfall, the vast importance of soil moisture is 
obviously paramount. No finer illustration can be cited in this connection 
c 
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than the transformations effected along the banks of the Murray River by 
means of irrigation. In South Australia we have districts that suffer 
periodically from an insufficient supply of soil moisture, and also others that 
are just as frequently laid waste by excessive water. In a general study of 
this question considerable emphasis would naturally be given to the conserva¬ 
tion of moisture in dry areas, but in this paper I propose to consider chiefly 
those aspects of the subject that assume importance in notoriously wet 
districts. The Government has been the means of throwing open to farmers 
land that in the past has been neglected by cultivators on account of the risk 
of destructive inundations in the winter and spring months. In the near 
future a very much larger area of similar country will in all probability be 
brought under closer settlement. There is, therefore, ample justification for 
inviting Congress to consider the problems that confront those who elect to 
settle on this class of country. 

The difficulties that beset the men in the drier areas have been met, and in 
a large measure overcome by an intelligent study of the soil in its relation 
to moisture and plant nutrition, and those who are grappling with the cropping 
problems of our wet districts cannot do better than follow this example. In 
order to be able to make logical deductions from observed phenomena it is 
essential that the man on the land should be conversant with the fundamental 
laws affecting the factors of fertility in the district in which he is working. 
In some of the wetter districts farmers are faced with two distinct problems. 
In the raising of autumn or winter sown crops they are concerned with surplus 
water and the means of excluding or discharging it from their fields. Whereas, 
in the case of spring and summer sowings, they are often puzzled to know how 
to maintain the soil in a sufficiently moist state. These two problems are 
really very closely connected, and it will be shown later that the remedial 
measures adopted towards the solution of the one will materially assist in 
the elimination of the difficulties involved in the other. 

At the outset it may be stated that green plants will absorb a certain amount 
of dew and rain directly through the pores pf the leaves and the stems when 
they are in a flaccid or wilted condition, but that, apart from this particular 
case, the whole of the plant's water supply is absorbed from the soil through 
the roots. 

The amount of water required by crops for their full development is very 
considerable. This is not surprising when we remember that from 75 to over 
90 per cent, of our farm crops consist of water. More important than this, 
however, is the amount of water transpired, i.e., evaporated from the plant 
during the growing period. A number of investigations have been made to 
ae6ertain tjke amount of water used by crops in the process of building up their 
and very Yariahle figures have been obtained. The following table set4 
ouil^e results secured by four different experimenters. 
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Table L —Water Evaporated by Growing Plants for one part of Dry Matter 

Produced. 


Lawes and Gilbert— 


King— 


Beans . 

. 214 

Mai7«. 

. 27? 

Wheat. 

. 225 

Bariev . 

. 393 

Peaa .. 


Potatoes... 

. 423 

Red Clover. 

. 249 

Red Clover . 

. 453 

Barley. 

. 262 

Peas. 

. 477 



Oats. 


Hellnegel— 


Wollny^— 


Beans . 

. 263 

Maize. 


Peas. 

. 292 

MiUct. 


Barley. 

. 310 

Peas. 


Red Clover. 

. 330 

Sunflower . 

. 490 

Wheat.. 

. 359 

Buckwheat . 

. 646 

Buckwheat. 

. 371 

Oats. 

. 665 

Lupin . 

. 373 

Barley . 

. 774 

Ryo . 

. 377 

Mustard. 

. 843 

, Oats . 

. 402 

Rape. 

. 912 


If we take the figures given for peas we observe that the number of pounds 
of water extracted from the soil per pound of dry matter produced varies 
within very wide limits, namely, from 235lbs. to 4771b8. Obviously, therefore, 
it is difficult to trace any definite relationship between the amount of water 
transpired and the growth of the crop. More recent experiments have showm 
that the ratio will vary aocjording to the conditions. With a rising tem¬ 
perature, and an increased water supply a larger amount of water per poimd 
of dry matter will be evaporated, and when the available plant food is abun¬ 
dant the water requirements of the crop will be lower. The pores of the leaves 
are so constructed that a plentiful supply of water in the tissues of the plant 
causes them to open to their fullest extent, and so permit free evaporation. 
On the other hand, when soil water is insufficient to maintain the plant in a 
strong growing turgid state the leaf openings or stomata tend to close up. This 
is clearly an efiort on nature's part to enable plants to attain their full develop¬ 
ment imder varying conditions of growth. It is none the less true, however, 
that although plants may reach maturity on a limited supply of moisture, 
maximum development can only be attained when the supply of soil water 
is lavish. Before leaving this part of the subject there are two interesting 
experiments deserving of attention. They were both designed to throw light 
on the effects of a varying water supply on plants grown under different 
manurial systems. The first was carried out on oats with the following 
results :— 


Table of varying Water Supply and Food Supply on the Water 

Requirements of Oats. 


No Manure ..... 
Com plot G Manure 


Water required per jiram of Dry Matter, 

,-A------ 

Soil Moist. Soil Moister. Soil still 
Moister. 

259*9 312-9 ^07-1 

225*1 236-8 21^:6 
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The results go to show that plants do better in dry seasons when the food 
supply is plentiful, or, as we say, when the land is in good heart. The figures 
also indicate that in drough ty years when the water requirements are in excess 
of rainfall, portion of the manure will be lost to the crop. 

The second experiment was also on oats, and the results obtained from it 
bear out the conclusion that the water supply exerts an important influence 
on the effectiveness of fertilisers. The details of the work arc shown below :— 


Table III .—Influence of Water Supply on the effectiveness of Phosphates. 


Dry Weight of Oat Crop in Grams. Increased Crop for- - 


Potash, 

Potash, Nitrogen, First Second 
No Potash, Nitrogen, Phosphoric Addition Addition 
Manure. Nitrogen. Phosphoric Acid Phosphoricj Phosphoric 


Acid. (double Acid. Acid, 
quantity). 

Moist SoU. 41-5 38*5 68*5 79*2 30*0 10*7 

MoisterSofl. 47*2 40*0 93*4 108*0 53*4 14*0 

Still Moister Soil ... G8-6 63*5 119-5 127-5 56 0 8-0 


These figures reveal an increase for the first addition of phosphoric acid in 
the least moist soil, and also a slight increase with the second addition. In 
the “ moister soil a much larger increase followed the first addition, and in 
the still moistersoil the increase in yield is still higher. The difference, 
however, was so small that it would seem that any further increase in the 
amount of moisture would be disadvantageous. The practical value of these 
experiments lies in the definite knowledge acquired that what is the correct 
amount of manure to apply in one season may fall short of or exceed the 
optimum quantity under a different total or a differently distributed rainfall. 
Dr. Russell expresses the same fact when he states that “ a given increase in the 
food supply may produce no increased growth, small increase, or large increase, 
according to the extent of the water supply.*’ 

Plants require much more liberal supplies of water during the period of 
active growth than in the germinating pr ripening stages. After growth 
has ceased, and the energies of the plant ai*e directed to the transportation of 
material from its vegetative tissues to the grain, the presence of abundant 
moisture commonly results in diminution of the yield. In wet soils the 
foliage is profuse, the growing period extended, and the maturing process 
unduly protracted. 

The soil moisture is derived mainly from the rainfall; small quantities 
are also deposited in the form of dew and condensed water that has emanated 
from the subsoO. It is not always the rain that falls on a field that contributes 
even the greater part of the soil moisture. The subsoil may be receiving 
siebterranew supplies from distant sources, or surface springs may furnish 
a continuous and copious flow. Water may be present in a soil in two' of three 
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dilfereut forms. If we take a soil tliat lias been wholly deprived of its moisture 
and add a very small quantity of water to it, the soil will not be made per¬ 
ceptibly moist thereby. This is because the water, which is termed hygros^ 
copic moisturey has entered into chemical union witli some of the soil ingre¬ 
dients. This water is not available to plants, and can only be driven out of 
the soil completely by heating up to a high temperature. Although of no 
direct use to plant life it is possible that hygroscopic water aids the solution 
of natural and applied plant food. This action, however, would of necessity 
be very slow if no other form of moisture were present. 

If we add a little more water to the originally dry sample we will notice 
that the soil moistens, and that the additional supply of water is held by the 
soil particles with such force that it cannot drain away or percolate. This is 
the useful form of soil moisture on which plants and soil organisms depend. 
It is known as capillary moisturey and adheres to the surfaces of soil granules 
and plant roots by surface tension. It is due to the force of surface attraction 
that capillary water is enabled to move freely in all directions through the soil. 
Since it constitutes the solvent and vehicle of the elements of plant nutriment 
in the soil it is necessary for it to be in a constant state of steady motion. 

To return once more to our dry soil. The addition of yet another supply 
of water will bring about a saturated condition. The water-retaining powers 
of the soil are now no longer able to hold the additional supplies against the 
force of gravity, and the water simply percolates through, in a well-drained 
soil, or else remains to clog the pores and water-log the land. This excess, or 
free water, is known as hydrostatic or gravitational moisture, Wlien it 
finds its way into drains it comes to be known as drainage water. This surface 
water is harmful to plant life in several ways, and land saturated with it 
will never produce satisfactory crops. 

Gravitational Water. 

In the drier areas, and in the successful culture of summer crops in relatively 
moist districts, the main objective is the retention of capillary water, but 
farmers in the humid districts are chiefly concerned with gravitational water. 

The point of distinction between capillary and drainage waters will vary with 
the absorptive and retentive powers of the soil for moisture. These properties 
again will depend upon the porosity of the soil and the presence of certain 
colloid bodies of which humus is the most important. The total arammt of 
water required to saturate different soils under field conditions varies from 
30 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the whole volume, being greatest in peats and 
fine-grained clays, and least in the coarse sands. When a soil is fully charged 
with water, however, it is devoid of air> and, therefore, cannot support vegetable 
life. The question then arises as to what is the optimum amount of moisture 
that a soil should contain to fit it for the production of a maximum amount of 
healthy plant growth. Another investigator working with barley has shown 
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that the yield rises up to a certaiu point with increased supplies of water, and 
then falls again with further increments. Experiments quoted by Warrington 
indicate that the largest crops will usually be obtained when the proportion 
of water present is about one-half the amount required to saturate the soil. 
The injurious effect of an over-supply of soil water is due to the exclusion of 
oxygen from the living roots, and the production of poisonous bacterial 
products in a de-oxygenated atmosphere. 

In nature most soils are drained to some extent, and complete saturation 
only occurs where the water level rises almost to the surface or above it. It 
is possible for the surface of the ground water to be so near the top layer of 
soil that the land, though apparently normal in water content, is unsuited 
for cropping. The capacity of different soils to yield up their moisture to 
plants has an important bearing upon this subject. The coarse-grained soils, 
i.c., those with the least internal surface and the lowest water-holding capacity 
yield up their moisture freely. King carried out an interesting piece of work 
relative to this point on four different types of soil. He found the water 
content of these soils, when they had just reached the stage of dryness that 
prevented them from supporting further plant growth. In the appended 
tabular statement of his results figures indicating the minimum and maximum 
limits of soil moisture for luxuriant growth on these soil types are included :— 

Table IV .—SaU Moisture Rdatiom when Growth is Brought to a Standstill, 


Lower Limit Upper Limit 
Clover. Maire. of Soil of Soil 

MoiHtiu-e. Mowture. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 

Clay loam . 8-43 7-30 17-01 23-77 

Ked day . 12-84 11-79 19-86 24-30 

Sandy clay .. 13-52 10-84 18-66 24-03 

Sand .../. . 9-63 4-17 15-90 22-29 


Soil Dbainage. 

An important deduction &om this table is that different types of soil maj^ 
be equally dry as far as crops are concerned when they contain widely difieriug 
amounts of moisture, for instance, sand continued to yield moisture to maiae 
until its water content was reduced to 4*17 per cent., whereas the red clay 
ceased to supply the same crop when it contained nearly three times as much 
water. This means that it is possible for a retentive soil such as clay to have 
a higher water content than a poroits soil su^ as sandy loam, and yet the 
latter may furnish a greater amount of water available for absoipiion by plant 
roots. This serves to explain why sandy soils produce relatively bettei 
growth in relatively dry seasons. Open porous soils do best When the rainfali 

:of the'growing perioi\" & 

on heavy land make slowm: progiWsw ln i^^ e^^ 
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are more liable to sufter from hot winds later on, than those on the lighter 
soils. In wet districts sandy land does not show to such advantage, as the 
free percolation of large quantities of water leaches out much of the soluble 
plant food. Nevertheless, the free passage of excess water is esential to 
the fertility of all agricultural soils. Fortunately, over most of our arable 
lands the surplus is removed naturally by seepage or surface flow. The most 
fertile soils we possess are those naturally or artificially drained areas situated 
within the boundaries of abundant rainfall. It remains, therefore, foi those 
entrusted with the development of farm holdings in the humid areas of the 
State, and on the irrigation settlements to focus their attention on the subject 
of soil drainage. The benefits that accrue from drainage do not become 
immediately apparent, and a year or two may elapse before the good effects 
are revealed, but the accumulation of gravitational water is so obvious a 
phenomenon in many districts that the advisability or otherwise of providing 
artificial drainage cannot be deemed an arguable subject. A review of the 
chief services rendered by field drains may help to disperse such misgivings 
as are still lingering in the minds of many occupying drainable areas. Briefly 
these are as follows :— 

1. In all soils the process of weathering leads to the formation of soluble 
matters, and when the soil moisture is surcharged with these substances, 
whether they be plant foods or not, the plants supplied by it succumb. Under 
irrigation in dry districts the same trouble occurs, even when the water used 
is practically pure, and a sufficient number of soakings must be given to main¬ 
tain the soil water in a proper state of dilution. The first purpose of drainage, 
then, is to control the concentration of the available soil moisture by affording 
a ready exit for the solution of surplus salts. 

2. Similarly the accumulation of salts in the form of an efflorescence at the 
surface is averted by drains which enable rains or irrigation floodings to wash 
them through into the deeper layers or an effluent channel. 

3. The removal of gravitational water has the effect of substituting a slowly 
moving body of water for a stagnant accumulation. This is advantageous 
for several reasons. Soil water in motion has much greater dissolving powers 
than when at rest, and is, therefore, a more effective purveyor of plant 
nutriment. Again, stagnant or effete water losses its oxygen through con¬ 
tact with decaying organic matter, whereas fresh supplies are being continually 
introduced by a steadily moving stream. Being in a state of motion the water 
in a drained field facilitates the circulation of air within the soil and thus 
promotes the oxidation of those injurious compounds that occur in water¬ 
logged land. A further advantage in this connection is the free admission of 
rain, which not only warms the soil, but also brings to it appreciable quantities 
of nitrogen and ammonia. At Bothamsted it is estimated that approximately 
bibs, of nitrogen per acre per annum are derived from this source. 
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4. The better aei^ation of the land hastens the decay of organic matter, 
encourages the activities of useful organisms, and favors the complex series 
of changes that are collectively referred to under the name of weathering* In 
an atmosphere exhausted of oxygen, organic acids are produced, atid as they 
accumulate the land becomes sour and unhealthy. With the introduction of 
fresh supplies of air, these are neutralised as they form, and the land is kept 
sweet. 

5. Another very important change etfected concerns the soil temperature. 
The two main factors that determine the distribution of crops throughout the 
world are soil moisture and soil temperature. draining wet land the tem¬ 
perature is raised. King has stated that in early spring the differences in 
soil temperature at the surface between drained and undrained land may often 
be as great as 12 degrees F. Another authorit}' found the temperature 
of a non-drained peat at a depth of 7in., to be 47 degrees F., whereas in a 
drained portion of the same land the thermometer gave a reading of 66 degrees 
F., the difference in favor of the drained area being 19 degrees. By far the 
greater part of the soiKs hekt is absorbed from the sun, and unless the surplus 
water in a soil be reduced to a minimum, the energy of the sun's rays will, in 
the first instance, be spent in evaporating moisture instead of in warming the 
land. This involves a serious loss which is clearly reflected in the sluggisli 
development of crops on our undrained humid areas during August and 
September. Apart from the fact that evaporation at the surface of the land 
tends to reduce soil temperature still further, the process is an unusually 
costly one to the farmer. Speaking to this point, Hall says that “ the lieat 
of the spring's sun may be largely spent in drying a soil without raising its 
temperature at all,’’ and he goes on to state that “ whereas the amount of heat 
required to raise a pound of water one degree would heat a pound of dry soil 
about sever degrees, it would take about 1,000 times as much heat to evaporate 
a pound of water, and even then no rise of soil temperature would result." 
The sun can only cause evaporation by convection currents, relatively a very 
slow process, whereas a cold wind cools a water-logged soil by conduction, 
which is much more rapid. The consequence is that undrained soils are easily 
chilled by cold winds, but are not readily warmed by sunshine. The tempera¬ 
ture at which plants begin to grow and seeds to germinate is 41 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but a maximum rate of growth is not obtained by the general 
run of farm crops till the soil reaches a temperature of 70 to 80 degrees. The 
earlier this temperature is approached after the winter rains have fallen the 
better for the crop, and the only way to hasten the warming of the land in wet 
districts is to reduce the level of the ground water by drainage. 

6. The physical condition of the soil is also improved by drainage* and the 
rootage zone is enlarged. The alternation of relatively dry and wet con¬ 
ditions favors the flocculation of the clay and the pulverisation and mellowing 
of ljjie land to a considerable depth. The plant roots, in consequence, are 
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offered a wider and deeper field for development, and the lowering of the water 
table contributes to the same* end. The practical effect of these changes is 
the cheapening and simplifying of tillage. The soil is rendered fit for cultiva¬ 
tion, and will carry the farm teams earlier and more frequently in the winter, 
and there is less loss of time at seeding and in spring. It is most important 
that the land should keep warm during the autumn, since the success of crops 
in wet areas depends very largely on the progress they make at the beginning 
of the season. Similarly a quick start at the end of the winter is a wonderful 
help where summer rains are not to be relied upon. 

7. Although land is admittedly made drier by drainage, crops grown on 
soils that permit free percolation will withstand drouglits much better than 
those on impervious and saturated soils. The result of drainage is to lessen 
the total water content, but to increase the available moisture and enable 
the soil to store away increased quantities of reserved water. I would draw 
special attention to tliis, as in some districts one frequently comes across 
the notion that unless the land is water-logged during the winter there will be 
no growth in the summer. This is undoubtedly true where a thin covering 
of poor quality feed late in the season is the summit of one's expectation, but 
I do not incline to the view that the production of such small amounts of 
relatively innutritions ** grass ** marks the limit of fertility in these areas 
under a proper system of management. In years to come, when the surplus 
rainfall and under soakage have been brought under control there will be 
much less anxiety over dry spells than is felt at the present time. The 
increased amount of available moisture held by drained land, and the deeper 
rooting habits encouraged by depressing the water table will enable plants to 
thrive better under droughty summer conditions. 

The Advantages of Drainage. 

To summarise, the advantages of drainage from the farmer's standpoint 
are— 

Heavier crops of improved quality. 

A better germination, thicker braird, and earlier harvest. 

A greater variety of crops may be grown. 

More clovers and a better quality grass appear in the pastures. 

Less risk of injury from inclement weather, disease, or pests. 

Easier and less costly cultivation. 

Manures and lime are made more effective. 

General health of livestock much improved. 

Having pointed out the very real benefits conferred by drainage, it remains 
to consider how the work may be best carried out with due regard to economy 
and efficiency. In older countries under-drainage with tiles is preferred, but 
except over limited areas where the soil is of the highest quality, or in certain 
special cases, this system will prove too costly under our conditions. 

V 
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Even in Great Britain recent writers affirm that the expense entailed 
is now practically prohibitive except on very high-priced lands. The 
total cost there per acre ranges from £7 to £12, and as the greater 
part of this expenditure is for labor, the figures for Australia would 
certainly not be lower. There is, however, a form of under-drainage 
by porous channels which may yet prove useful here for the better quality 
soils. I refer to sand drains which, it is asserted, can be made at about 
one-third the cost of tile drains. Machines are employed which excavate 
the channel, deposit the sand and close up the drain in one turn. It is 
estimated that 6 tons of sand are required per acre, and the sharper the material 
the more porous is the drain. Naturally^ the amount of sand needed varies 
with the frequency and the dimensions of the drains. The former will depend 
on local conditions, and the latter will in general need to be four times the 
sectional are.a of an adequate tiled drain under similar circumstances. Where 
3in. pipes would be used the sectional area works out the 7*06 sq. in. so that 
the sand layer in a porous drain of the same capacity would require to have 
a cross section containing 28*24in. This means, with a trench bin. wide, sand 
would have to be laid to a depth of about Gin. A still tJieaper form of under- 
drainage, known as “ core drainage ** may be effected by a similar machine. 
The work consists in cutting out a core of soil Sin. or 4in. in diameter at a 
depth of 2ft. to 3ft., and laying it on the surface. The system is applicable 
in the case of sails resting on homogenous clay subsoils, and also for peaty 
lands. The cost per acre is stated to be 10s., and in suitable land the channels 
are said to last for years. This system, or the somewhat less effective mole 
drain, are deserving of trial, for although the latter did not succM^ed at Kyby- 
bolite, the fault lay with the broken character of the subsoil, and not with 
the implement. 

A good deal of the wet land in this State can be relieved of its surplus 
waters by a connected system of surface channels. Professor Wrightson 
instances a case in Gloucestershire where a whole farm was entirely drained 
on the open furrow system, without the use of a single pipe tile. “Merely 
by cleaning out and deepening the ditches wdiich intersected the fields, such a 
complete circulation of water was induced that the whole intermediate ground 
was dried.’’ It must be remembered that the effects of drainage are both 
gradual and cumulative. The land steadily improves in texture, and as the 
soil becomes more friable and crumbly it ceases to obtruct the downward 
flow of the gravitational water to the same extent. 

I feel it incumbent upon me to labor this question of drainage, even to the 
point of monotony, as the future development of the districts concerned will 
be seriously retarded if the drainage of the land is neglected. Moreover, the 
.recent lyaiseworthy movement amongst farmers in the Mount Gambier and 
other districts to procure ground limestone at a reasonable figure originated 
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at my suggestion, and I am, therefore, bound to indicate, in the clearest 
possible terms, that to go in for a wholesale liming policy on undrained >vater- 
logged soils will be wasteful in tlie extreme. Wherever gravitational water 
clogs the land for long jxeriods drainage is the first desideratum, and the lime 
the second. 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONS. 

Ju reply to questions, Mr. Colebatch said the question of added 
lime on most of the South Australian soils was one of neutralising 
the sourness. In work that had been carried out in other parts, it 
had been found that ground limestone of high quality was effective 
in this connection; but it was necessary to apply twice as much as 
would be applied in the case of burnt lime. When it was proposed 
to apply limestone marl, it was advisable to have the substance 
analysed, otherwise there was a danger of applying worthless 
material. The (luantity of lime they would have to apply to the 
soil to sweeten it would be considerable in the first instance. They 
were dealing with the accumulated sourness of many years. Less 
than two tons of ground rock, going 95 per cent, to 98 per cent., 
would be of little avail. At Kybybolite they had dressed land with 
one ton of quicklime to the acre, and this (luantity was not sufficient. 
In a general way, the dressing should vary between two tons and 
four tons. Experiments conducted in the locality suggested that 
good results would follow light dressings in the Wirrega and Tinti- 
nara districts. Ground lime could be applied to the soil at any 
time, except Avhen they Avere applying manure; quicklime should 
be put on two or three Aveeks before seeding. As to the matter of 
crops blighting through the application of heavy dressings of 
manure, he had ncA^er seen any blighting on any of the heavier class 
of soils which might be attributed to the effect of the manure. The 
trouble Avas due to extreme weather conditions. However, just how 
far they could increase the quantities of manures applied in the 
districts of light rainfall was a question yet to be determined. 
There were areas in the newly opened mallee lands which could well 
be giA'^en heavier dressings than Avere general. On the irrigation 
areas, and on very large areas in the wot districts of the State, they 
Avoiild have to adopt drainage systems, and surface drainage AAmuld 
not always meet the case. They could not afford to put in high- 
priced tile drains, therefore they should test the cheaper methods 
of underdraining, in order that they might ascertain whether these 
Avould suit the conditions. They had large quantities of sand in 
the South-East, which might be utilised in the AA^ay of sand drains. 
He did not think the land at Kybybolite, after being properly 
drained, would have sufficient humus to keep it in perpetual fer- 
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tility; but it would be comparatively easy to supply the humus. 
Stone drains would be satisfactory, if constructed of the right kind 
of stones; but in the South-East these were not available. He would 
not, as a rule, advocate harrowing crops on sandy, light soils. 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

This concluded the business of the Congress, and on the motion • 
of Mr. Phillips (Meadows), seconded by Mr. W. B. Ashby (North 
Booborowie), a vote of thanks was passed to the officials, those 
who had contributed papers, and all others who had worked for 
the success of the Congress. 

The Director of Agriculture, in the course of a brief response, said 
that it was a pleasure to prepare papers to read before such 
audiences as had assembled at the Congress. The officers of the 
Department did not, however, wush to take up too much time, as 
they recognised that many practical farmers were well able to bring 
forward important matters for discussion. 

A vote of thanks to Messrs. Laffer, M.P., Coleman, and Birks, for 
having presided over the various sessions, was also carried, and 
Congress was concluded by the singing of the National Anthem. 


EDITORIAL. NOTE. 

A temporary shortage of paper, due to tiie European War, has 
necessitated the curtailment in size of this issue of the "Journal.” 

Hence various Articles, &c., together with a number of Reports 
of Meetings of Bruiches of the Agricultural Bureau and tiie 
Report of the Oonference of Hills Branches, have been held over; 
these latter will be published in an abbreviated form when circum¬ 
stances permit,—[Ed.] 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC. 


During the month of October, 1914, l,877bush. of fresh fruits, 12,120bush. 
of bananas, 14,215 bags of potatoes, 1,198 bags of onions, 474 packages of 
vegetables, and 19 packages of plants, trees, and bulbs were examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under tlie Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. One hundred and ninety-four packages 
of bananas (over-ripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal Commerce Act 
2,921 cases of fresh fruit, 1,615 packages of dried fruit, and 12 packages of 
preserved fruit were exported to oversea markets during the same period. 
These were distributed as follows :—For New Zealand, 242 cases lemons and 
1,431 packages of dried fruit; for London, 40 packages dried fruit; for India 
four pickages dried fruit and 12 packages preserved fruit; for South Africa, 
140 packages dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 411 packages 
(amounting to 59,5811bs.) of seeds, bulbs, plants, &c., were examined and 
admitted from oversea markets. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A, W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on November lit— 

Butter. —Values in the eastern States have been very stationary, and as South Australia 
is dependent upon importations for her shortage, our market is praotically ruled by 
the rates prevailing there. Demand throughout the month has been rather quiet, the 
hot weather, no doubt, interfering with consumption. “Alfa ” is selling at Is. 2}d. per 
lb.; “ Primus,” Is. IJd. ; secondary factory and creamery, lljd. to Is.; choice separators 
and dairies, lid. to Is. ; store and coUeotors’, QJd. to lO^d. per lb. 

Egqs.—A lthough extensive quantities have been reaching the market, the call both 
for local and export has been equal to the supply. Values show only slight fluctuations ; 
hen are selling at 7{d. per dozen ; duck, 8}d. 

Cksssx.—B ates have improved, the warmer weather having caused a better inquiry 
for this line. Present quotations are fljd. to 7id. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Baook.—M uch heavier sales have been put through for October, both for local and 
export, but there is no quotable alteration in price. Sides, SJd. to fld. per lb. ; bams, 
cooked Is., uncooked lOd. to lid.; middles, lOJd.; rolls, fl^d.; lard in skuis, 8d .; bulk 
7id. 

HoNET.—Only odd lots of last aeasoa’s came to hand, and these were readily cleared 
locally at 3d. to 3Id. per lb. for prime clear extracted; b^wax, Is. 2id. per lb. 

Almditds.—L ast season^s have all been plak^ed, and buyers are awaiting the arrival of 
the new crop. Brandis, 8d,; mixed softmlls, 7Jd.; hardshells, 4d.; kernels, Is. 7d. 
per lb. 
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Livib Potjltkt. —Extensive catalogues were experienced during October, and for all 
quality lots buyers operaU»d freely. Good prices wore secured, but a heavy proportion 
of the birds arrived in a poor condition. These mot with a dragging sale and were difficult 
to place even at low figures. Good table roosters, 3». 3d. to 4s. ; nice conditioned cockerels, 
iS. ;kl. to 3s. ; plump hens, Is. fid. to 2s. ; light hens and poor conditioned cockerels, 
Is. to Is. 3d. ; ducks. Is. 9d. to 2 h. 3d. for fair condition, no quality offering; geese, Ss. 
to 3s. fid. ; pigeons, 4Jd. ; turkeys worth 7d. to 9tl. per lb., live weight, for fair to prime. 

Potatoes and Onions. —There has been renewed activity in the ixitato market and 
prices have further advanced. The Adelaide local crop of now, which at this time of 
the year usually contributes substantial .supplies, is this j^ear a disap}X)intmont, owing 
to dry weather conditions. Onions.—ImJM^rtations from Victoria have supplied nearly 
the whole of our onion rt^quiroments. Present quotations are—Potatoes—Old, £6 10s. to 
£9 per ton (according to sample), on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide ; now, 13s. i"K3r cwt. 
in the market. Onions—Old, £13 per ton, on rails Milo End or Port Adelaide ; new, Ifis. 
|jer cwt.. in the market. 


THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Date. LONDON (Previou.s Day). ADELAIDE 

Per Bushel. 

Oct. fi Firm, but quiet; laverpool steadier, not active .. .. 4/7 

7 Firm but quiet .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Do 

8 Dull, no demand .. .. .. .. Do. 

9 Steady, but quiet .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Do. 

10 Firm, but quiet .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Do. 

12 — Do. 

13 Firm, but quiet .. .. .. .. Do. 

14 Firm, but quiet .. .. ,. .. .. .. .. Do. 

15 -- Do. 

10 Firm, quiet ; Liverpool firm, sellers a.sking 3d. to fid. advance Do, 

17 Firm, but quiet .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Do. 

19 — Do. 

20 Held for advance, little offering .. .. .. .. .. Do. 

21 Firm, held for (.’d. advance; Liverpool'strong, rather dearer.. Do. 

22 Steady, no quotation ; Liverpool firmly held, but inactive .. Do. 

23 Firm, held for 3d. advance ; Liverpool .. .. .. .. Do. 

24 Firm. Do. 

26 — Do. 

27 Quiet, with easier tendency .. . .. Do. 

28 Dull, easier tendency ; Liverpool steady, inactive .. .. Do. 

29 Steady, but quiet. .. .. Do. 

30 Firm ; Liverpool steady, but quiet . Do. 

31 Firm, but quiet; Liverpool 3d, to fid. dearer .. .. ,. Do. 

Nov. 2 — Do, 

3 -- Do. 

4 Firm ; Liverpool firmly held, inactive .. .. .. *. Do, 

6 Firmly held at full rates; Liverpool firm, sparingly offered .. Do. 


Ifiishel unt^ October Ifith, when the rate was altered to 4s. fid. per bushel at Sydney and 


Newcastle, and 4s. 2d. for the rest of the State, At Melboume and Fremantle the prices 
proclaimed Jtemafn at 4s. 9d. per bushel and 4s. fid, per bushel respectively. The pro* 
hij^lrilpn by the Commonwealth of the export of wheat has stopped chartering. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figurefl, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart- 
ment, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of October, 1914, also the average 
precipitation to the end of October, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

1 

For 

Oct., 

1914. 

I To end 

1 Oct., 

1 1914. 

1 

i 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Fab Noeth and Uppbb North. 


Oodnadatta. 

005 

3*97 

3-94 

4-76 

Tarcoola . 

OO 

1-83 

0-48 

7-58 

Hergott . 

012 

400 

4-97 

6-04 

Farina . 

Oil 

312 

5-02 

6-70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0-8 

2-77 

7-32 

8-66 

Beltana . 

013 

203 

7-77 

9-22 1 

Blinman. 

048 

3-90 

IMO 

12-85 1 

Hookina. 

— 

1*84 

— 

- 1 

Hawker . 

0-30 

3-10 

10-57 

12-22 

Wilson. 

0-51 

2-57 

10-34 

11-78 

Gordon. 

0-70 

313 

8-97 

10-26 

Quom. 

1-58 

4*23 

12-30 

13-78 

Port Augusta ... 

I 14 

4-83 

8-20 

9-46 i 

Port Augusta W. 

1-00 

4-52 

8-24 

9-36 ! 

Bruce. 

1-85 

4-25 

8-85 

10-01 i 

Hammond. 

1-92 

400 

10-02 

11-46 

Wilmington. 

1-92 

5*94 

10-38 

18-26 

Willowie . 

2-29 

5-34 

10-58 

11-90 

Melrose . 

141 

0*59 

20-90 

23-04 

Booleroo Centre . 

14)7 

4*80 

14-01 

15-83 

Port Oermein.... 

005 

3-98 

11-28 

12-84 

Winabara. 

1-00 

8-30 

J701 

18-91 

Appila . 

0-98 

4-71 

13-21 

15-08 

Cndock. 

0-63 

201 

9-02 

10-86 

Carrieton. 

1-05 

4-07 

10-01 

12-22 

Johnburg . 

1-63 

4-25 

8-77 

10-21 

Eurelia. 

211 

4-57 

11-50 

13-24 

Orroroo . 

203 

547 

11-78 

13-42 

Black Rook. 

1-82 

6-21 

10-59 

12-25 

Petersburg. 

1-33 

043 

11-31 

13-07 

Yongala. 

M7 

5-92 

1209 

13-94 

Noeth-East. 



Ucolta . 

1-51 

417 

_ 

_ 

Naokara. 

204 

440 

— 

_ 

Yunta . 

1-39 

3-95 

6-94 

8-22 

Waukaringa .... 

200 

4-63 

6-74 

7-94 

Idannahill . 

1-23 

3-77 

706 

8-46 

Cookbum. 

051 

2-62 

0-74 

7-97 

Broken HiU,NSW 

MO 

.318 

8*24 

9-63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

0-90 

4-80 

11-82 

13-21 

Port Broughton.. 

(-0 

54^4 

12-97 

14-33 

Bute. 

0-6 

6 19 

14-12 

15-42 

Laura. 

0*86 

5-95 

16-33 

18-22 

Caltowie. 

0-77 

4*68 

16-27 

17-27 

Jamestown . 

0-89 

5*67 

15-39 

17-46 

Gladstone . 

0-69 

4-84 

14-23 

16-00 

Crystal Brook ... 

0-56 

6-35 

13-99 

15-62 

Georgetown. 

0-88 

600 

16-38 

18-32 

Nai^y . 

007 

5-45 

16-08 

16-79 

Redki. 

0-24 

5-61 

15-18 

16-79 

Spalding . 

0*37 

610 

17-87 

20-25 


station. 

For 

Oct., 

1 1914. 

To end 
Oct., 
1914. 

Av»ge. 
to end 
Oot. 


Lower 

North- 

-<onHn 

ftad. 


Gulnare . 

0-38 

5-55 

17-83 

19-74 

BundaleerW.Wka. 

0-47 

5-29 

15-22 

17-29 

Yacka . 

0-18 

401 

13-71 

15-27 

Koolunga. 

0-13 

5-27 

14-30 

15-94 

Snowtown. 

0-8 

5-50 

14-21 

16-70 

Brinkworth. 

0-13 

5-53 

13-93 

15-48 

Blyth. 

0-14 

5-09 

14-75 

16-34 

Clare. 

0-16 

8-50 

22 03 

24-30 

Mintaro Central.. 

0-9 

7-84 

20-00 

21-99 

Watervale . 

0-8 

9-71 

24-06 

27-17 

Auburn . 

0-13 

8-16 

21-95 

24-25 

Hoyleton. 

0-0 

5-33 

16-16 

17-96 

Balaklava . 

0-7 

5-99 

14-31 

16-03 

Port WakeOeld .. 

0-0 

6-70 

11-91 

13-13 

Terowie . 

0-95 

4-40 

11-79 

13-71 

Yarcowie. 

108 

5-32 

12-19 

13-91 

Hallett ... 

0-39 

5-27 

14-44 

10-40 

Mount Bryan ... 

0-29 

4-24 

14-19 

15-73 

Burra. 

0*8 

4-71 

10-00 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat ... 

014 

5-74 

17-09 

lft-87 

West op Murray Ranoe 


Manoora . 

. 1 

0-27 

10-30 

18-09 

Saddleworth .... 

0-11 

7-13 

17-65 

19-69 

Marrabel . 

0-3 

8-45 

17-04 

18-94 

Riverton . 

O-ll 

8-12 

18-44 

20-48 

Tarlee. 

00 

8-20 

15-50 

17-48 

Stockport . 

0-8 

7-38 

14-15 

15-89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

0-11 

0-04 

14-00 

10-45 

Kapunda . 

0-5 

9-20 

17-72 

19-67 

Freeling. 

0-7 

0-87 

15-95 

17-85 

Greenock. 

0-4 

8-94 

19-15 

21-40 

Truro. 

0-21 

8-24 

17-78 

19-74 

Stookwell. 

0-0 

7-67 

18-11 

20-30 

Nuriootpa . 

0-7 

8-34 

19-03 

21-26 

Angaston. 

0-7 

9-32 

19-87 

22-25 

Tanunda . 

0-4 

11-57 

20-04 

22-28 

Lyndooh . 

0-10 

9-99 

20-81 

23-01 

Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala. 

, 0-7 

0-57 

16-17 { 

16 88 

Rosewortby. 

00 

0-76 

15-61 

17-31 

Gawler. 

0-4 

9-21 

17-29 

19-21 

Two Wells. 

0-9 

7-70 

14-78 

16-30 

Virginia. 

0-9 

0-70 

15-83 

17-58 

Smithfield . 

0-4 

7-49 

15-37 

17-30 

Salisbury. 

0-8 

8-23 

10-75 

18-67 

North Adelaide . 

0-14 

1027 

19-30 

21-49 

Adelaide . 

0-17 

8-78 

18-90 

21-04 

Brighton . 

0-20 

7-54 

17-88 

19-93 

Gleuelg. 

0-17 

7-07 

16-57 

18-36 

Magill. 

0-7 

10-83 

23-27 

25-69 

Glen Osmond ... 

0-15 

10-11 

22-92 

25-20 

Mitcham . 

0-14 

10-49 

21-39 

23-47 

Bebir. 

015 

10-44 

20-15 1 

28 64 
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For 

To «nd 

Av*g:e. 

Av’ge. 

StHtiOA. 

Oct., 

Oot., 

to end 

Annnel 


1914. 

1 1914. 

Oot. 

RAlnfall 


Mottkt Lofty Rangu. 


Houghton . 

— 

— 

— 


Teatree Gully ... 

0*14 

12*60 

25*40 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

0-39 

20*39 

42*76 

46*70 

Uraidla .. 

0*29 

18*78 

40*68 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

0-26 

12*73 

30*67 

33*67 

Morphett Vale .. 

0-12 

9*42 

21*00 

23*32 

Noarlunga. 

0-14 

905 

18*61 

20-28 

Willunga . 

014 

10*64 

23*85 

26-98 

Aldinga . 

0-13 

900 

18*47 

20*34 

Normanviile .... 

0-16 

11*18 

18*92 

20*66 

Vankamia. 

0*21 

12*46 

20*97 

22-78 

Cape Jervis .... 

0-32 

8*24 

14-96 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

0-22 

12*04 

24*67 

26*87 

Blumberg . 

017 

14*11 

26*80 

29-38 

Gumeraclba . 

0*13 

16*58 

30*32 

33*30 

Lobethal . 

0*12 

16*04 

32*66 

35*38 

Woodside. 

0-21 

14*28 

29*18 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

0*29 

13*40 

32*46 

35*45 

Naime . 

0-37 

11*58 

26*32 

28-83 

Mount Barker ..« 

0-37 

13*69 

28*31 

30*93 

Eohunga . 

0-41 

16*27 

30*12 

32*83 

Maoolesfleld. 

0-32 

15*46 

27*96 

30*72 

Meadows . 

0-45 

18*10 

32*39 

35*62 

Stcathalbyn ..... 

0*22 

9*66 

17*50 

19*28 

Mxtbbat Flats akd Valley. 


Wellington . 

0*23 

7*00 

13*29 

16*01 : 

Milang . 

012 

6*79 

14*57 

16*08 i 

Langhome s Edge 

0-9 

6*88 

13*63 

15*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

015 

6-74 

— 

— 

Murray Bridge... 

Oil 

6*01 

12*66 

14*32 

Callington . 

027 

6*67 

14*06 

16*65 

Mannum . 

0-2 

6*15 

10*45 

11*67 

Palmer. 

0-6 

6*76 

13*86 

16*60 

Sedan. 

— 

6*07 

10-66 

11/92 

B)anohetown .... 

— 

2*16 

9*30 

10*71 

Eudunda. 

0-3 

6*02 

16-42 

17*33 

Sutherlands. 


4*26 

9*24 

10*60 

Morgan . 

— 

3*76 

7*87 

9*29 

Overland Comer . 

— 

3*74 

9*67 

11*42 

Renmark. 

0*26 

3*26 

9*24 

10*93 

Loxton. 

0*18 

2*99 

— 

— 


Wist or SmtciB's Qult. 


Euola. 

0-29 

5*68 

9*04 

10*13 

White Well. 

1*07 

4*97 

8*15 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

1*36 

5*24 

11*25 

12*11 

Penong . 

0*81 

6*03 

10*77 

11*93 

Muiat Bay . 

0*53 

4*39 

— 


Smoky Bay. 

0*38 

6*67 

— 


Streafy Bay «... 
Port Mllston .... 

0*64 

0*48 

' 

8*02 

7*23 

14*25 

15*38 

16*31 

16*49 



For 

To end 

AY*ge. 

AY’ge. 

station. 

Oct. 

Oot., 

to end 

\nnual 


iei4. 

1914. 

Oct. 

tuinfall 


Wist or SraroiB’s Golf—«> nMnit«i. 


Port Unooln .... 

0*58 

9*77 

18*44 

19*88 

Tumby. 

0-36 

7-07 

13-72 

16*00 

Carrow .. 

0*72 

7*62 

— 

— 

Cowell . 

0*65 

7*55 

10*69 

11*76 

Point Lowly. 

0*45 

2*29 

10*71 

12*21 

Yobxb’s Pskiksula. 


Wallaroo . 

0*6 

8*81 

12*83 

14-06 

Kadina. 

0*7 

7*06 

14*62 

15*88 

Moonta . 

0*4 

10*67 

13*92 

16*22 

Green's Plains .. 

016 

6*66 

14*54 

16*73 

Blaitland .. 

0*9 

9*39 

18*34 

20*08 

Ardrossan . 

0*11 

6*43 

12*66 

13*89 

Port Victoria ... 

0*24 

7*24 

13*84 

16*20 

Curramulka. 

0*34 

11*60 

17*04 

18*51 

Minlaton . 

0*34 

11*00 

15*98 

17*41 

Stansbury. 

0*25 

8*76 

15*66 

17*06 

Warooka. 

0-29 

10-62 

16*44 

17*71 

Torketown . 

0*20 

8-73 

16*04 

17*47 

Edithburgh. 

0*16 

8*74 

16*00 

16*48 

South 

AND South-East. 


Gape Borda. 

0*61 

13*58 

23*34 

25*09 

Kingsoote . 

0*62 

20*26 

17*35 

18*95 

Penneshaw . 

0*61 

11*48 

19-63 

21-34 

Gape Willoughby 

0*78 

10*96 

17*63 

19-69 

Victor Harbor .. 

018 

8*71 

20*30 

22*18 

Port Elliot ...,. 

0*16 

8-60 

18*46 

20*33 

Goolwa.. 

0-27 

9*46 

16*21 

17*93 

Pinnaroo. 


4*74 

14*63 

16*74 

PariUi . 


6*39 

_ 

— 

Lameroo . 

0*6 

5*85 

14*51 

16*66 

Parrakie. 

0*4 

4*77 


— 

Geranium . 

0*6 

6*79 

_ 

— 

Peake . 

0*6 

7-20 

_ 


Cooke's Plains .. 

0*19 

6*99 

13*16 

1474 

Meningie . 

0*17 

9*04 

17-02 

18*87 

CoonAlpyn . 

0*11 

8-80 

16*60 

17*49 

Tintinara ....... 

0-12 

8*82 

16*67 

18*78 

Keith. 

0*11 

10*02 


— 

Boi^ertown. 

0*12 

6-47 

17*39 

19*76 

Wolseley . 

0*10 

7*88 

15*84 

17*72 

Frances . 

0*13 

7*37 

18*26 

20*74 

Naracoorte ....« 

0-23 

10*59 

20*13 

22*60 

Penola ... 

0*29 

10*47 

23*91 

26*78 

Luoindale . 

0*37 

9*69 

21-00 

23*32 

Kingston ...... 

0*50 

13*25 

m2 

24*73 

Rom .. 

0*99 

14*84 

22-61 

24*69 

Beachport;.. 

1*23 

15*42 

26-22 

27*51 

Milliee&t . 

1*14 

16*67 

26-66 

29*25 

Mount Gamhier • 

0*93 

14*38 

28-41 

32*00 

0. KrHiumberland 

M4 

15*98 

24-01 

26*63 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CUBRBNT ISSUE AND DATES OP MEBTINOS. 




Dates of 



Dates of 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

I'Jov. 

Dec. 

I 

Page 

Nov. i 

Dec. 

A.niyton . 

« 

_ 

_ 

Glencope ..... 

» 

— 

— 

Angastou. 

• 

28 

— 

Goode . 

390 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 
Arden Vale & Wyacca 

« 

— 

— 

Greenock . 

* 

— 

— 

.♦ 

— 

— 

Green Patch. 

r 

— 

— 

Arthurton. 

387 

— 

— 

Gumeracha . 

1 

2 

1 

Balaklava. 

385 

_ 

1 _ 

Halidon. 

396 

4 

— 

Beaufort ... 

• 

1 

— 

_ 

Hartley. 

397 

4 .j 

2 

fieetaloo Valley .... 

» I 

— 

1 — 

Hawker. 

* 

2-30 ' 

— 

Belalie North . 

« 

28 

— 

Hookina . 

« 

3 : 

1 

Berri. i 

t 

28 

— 

Inman Valley . 

• 

— 1 

— 

Blackwood . { 

396 

16 

21 

Ironbank . 

400 

27 i 

— 

Blvth. 1 

t 

7 

6 

Julia. 

e 


— 

Bookpurnong East .. i 

• 

— 

— 

Eadina .. 

• 

3 

1 

Booleroo Centre .... 

I 382 

20 

25 

Kalangadoo . 

* 

14 

12 

Borrika. 

' * 

— 

— 

Kanmantoo . 

398 

28 

— 

Bowhill. 

« 

_ 

— 

Keith... 

402 

28 

— 

Burra. 

« 

27 

— • 

Kingaoote. 

a 

3 

1 

Bute. 

• 386 

— 

— 

Kin gston - on • M ur ray, 

396 

— 

— 

Butler . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Koonibba. ' 

a 

— 

— 

Oaltowie .... ^^ . 


28 

1 _ 

— 

KoDpio.. 

390 ' 

5 

3 

flfLiinwie Belt ,, -», 

« 

_ 

Kybybolite .. 

400 


3 

Oarrieton . 

« 


3 

Lameroo .. 

X 

_ 

_ 

Carrow... 

;387-90 

5 


Laura ... 

a 

27 

— 

Cherry Gardena .... 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the De^rtment of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
w ork of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 


Edited by Osorob O. Nicholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in.). 

September 2nd. 

Mr. H. Duhriiig read an interesting pajier in which he gave some useful hints on 
care of mare in foal, and foaling. He would work a mare close uj) to the time of 
foaling, and then place her in a small paddock by herself, care being taken to see 
that there was no manure lying about. Close watch should be kept at the actual 
time of birth of the foal to render any assistance that might be needed. Mr. 
Duhring concluded by answering questions with reference to the actual action of 
foaling. 

# _ 


WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

September 5th.—Present: 22 members and two visitors. 

Dairying. —Mr. J. Bowman contributed an interesting paper under this heading. 
To carry on dairying successfully, he said, one should select the best milkers 
possible^ and cross these with the Aryshire, Alderney, or Holstein. Stud bulls 
should be docile. They should be allowed to run with the herd only when 
required. Milkers should not be allowed to breed before they were 18 months 
or two years old, and young heifers should not come into profit until three 
years old, to do them justice. It was not wise to rear more calves than would 
keep the herd up, and they should be from the best cows only. Morning and 
evening milking should be carried out regularly. Hand milking was best. 
Holdings should be divided into, say, from 20 to 40 acre blocks, as stock 
did much better in this way than when running over large paddocks. Lucerne 
should be grown for summer fodder. If a good supply of water were available, 
irrigation was recommended. The milking shed should be built on the top 
of a rise, if possible, as in "winter the water would drain away. For 30 milkers 
and upwards the shed should be 25ft. to 30ft. long, and 16ft. to 18ft. wide, the 
back and sides being built of stone or boards to within 2ft. of the roof, which 
should be of galvanized iron. This was much cleaner than thatch. I’he 
floor should be paved with bricks or. blocks. The separating room should be 
built in the centre of the milking shed. After being milked the cows should 
pass through the shed into a small paddock at the back. This was much more 
satisfactory than backing them out. It was; advisable to have the cowyard 
divided, and each milker should have the same cows. Milking and separating 
should be carried on at the same time, a small engine being provided to work 
the latter. Pig rearing was very profitable with dairying. The sties should 
be two or three chains away from the milking shed. Galvanized piping 
sufficiently large to carry the milk from the latter to the piggery should be 
provided, together with a large cask or small tank to receive same. A swing 
gate over each pig trough would minimise trouble and waste. 
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OEEOEOO, August 29.—^Mr. J. J. Dennis contributed a paper dealing with 
breaking in horses. He mentioned the essential nature of good tackling, and 
an abundance of patience, in connection with this operation. He detailed the 
method he adopted in handling the animal to be broken, and gave many 
valuable hints to the farmer who had young horses to handle. 

TAEOOWIE, August 20th.— Homestead meeting. —^The meeting was held at 
the homestead of Mr. D. Butterick. Crops of wheat, oats, and barley were in¬ 
spected, and results of experimental work in cultivating and gardening were 
noted. All working horses were in good condition. Members were interested 
in some fine baconers and young pigs in Mr. Butterick's sties. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BOOLEEOO CPiNTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

September 25th.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Sheep. —^Mr. W. H. Nottle, sen., read a paper in which he stated that his ex¬ 
perience had proved that the Merino was the V)est sheep for this district. This 
animal returned a more valuable fleece, and was less diAhcult to control than 
other breeds. I’at lamb raising was not payable, except in very good seasons; 
therefore, to attempt this industry was unwise. On the other hand, dry sheep 
practically always met with a good market, and he thought dry ewes usually 
kept their condition better than wethers when there was a shortage of feed. 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16m.). 

August 29.—^Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Haymaking and Cueing. —In a paper dealing with this question, Mr. J. S. 
Fisher said the best time to cut wheat for hay was a few days after the flower 
had fallen. If the crop were to bo stacked immediately, he would put five 
tips of the binder into each stock. For quick drying, long, narrow stoo&s were 
best, but generally he preferred the roimd stock, made up of seven or nine tips 
of the binder. The centre sheaves should be placed upright, and the outside 
sheaves should have a considerable lean toward the centre. By placing the 
first sheaf in each stock on the mark of the large binder wheel, carting would 
be considerably facilitated. If the hay were on the green side, and weather 
conditions were unfavorable for drying, it was preferable to allow it to lie for 
a day or two. To determine whether the hay was fit for stacking, a few 
straws should be pulled from the centre of a sheaf in the middle of the stook; 
if these would break off short at the nodes when bent, stacking could be com¬ 
menced. It was essential to build the stack with the centre higher than the 
sides, to prevent the ingress of water. It should be wider at the eaves than 
at the bottom, and should have a foundation of 6in. or Sin. of dry straw* He 
then described the method he adopted in stack building. In the event of a 
fall of rain on the unfinished stack, he advised sprinkUng coarse salt on the 
wet hay. An essential factor was to place the shw in the stack with a droop 
outwards. 


LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

October 3rd.—Present; 16 memlntorB ao-d two visitors. 

Engines on the Farm. —>In a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. H« G. Oates 
advised the farmer who required an en^ne for continuous running to purchase 
an oil engin^ but the man who only reqwed to chaff about SO tons of hay, would 
iKOSt Ukely nnd the petrol engine most satisfactory. The latter, which was run 
with a high tension magneto, gave less trouble than an en^ne with a low tensioa 
magneto and batteries. The horizontal type was preferame to the vertical, as it 
was better balanced, and the crank did not carry the dead weight of the piaton. 
Fafrly large, flywheels, of which he preferred two on an engine, helped to maintain 
on evm Where the work could be done from one centre, stationary ^ 

glues would be found more satisfactory* Messrs. A. H MoWaters and S* Cordon 
preferred the oil engine, whilst Messi^. B. MeWaters, B. Fairchild, and M* Hogan 
reemnmen^ the petrol engine. 
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NORTH BOOBOBOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

September 16th.—Present: 15 members and 25 visitors. 
Wool-Classing. —Mr. Henshaw Jackson, the Wool Expert, gave an interesting 
demonstration in wool classing. He advised those who had 200 sheep to shear 
to class their clips into three lots, the top lot to consist of all well-grown, 
sound, bright, light, fine-quality fleeces, with staple of 2^in. or longer. The 
iMtles containing these should be branded A Mo. The second class would con¬ 
tain fleeces of stroog quality, sound, and staple same as A class; this class 

should be branded B Mo. The third class w'ould contain fleeces of shorter 
staple, heavier in condition, and varying quality, and all tender fleeces, and 

branded Mo. Should there be any very heavy fleeces these sliould be placed 

aside and put into a bag. 

POET BROUGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 14.44in.). 

August 28th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Prevention of Sand-Drift. —^Mr. A. J. Pletohcr read a paper on this subject. 
On small patches the application of manure, or even straw, was effective in check 
ing sand-drift, he said, and in extreme cases afforestation could be resorted to. For 
this district, he considered cultivation would be found to answ^er best. All rubbish 
should be ploughed into the land, but where the stubble was too thick and strong 
to permit of this, he would use the rake, and then burn off, afterwards turning 
it in. The sand should only be worked when wet, and then east and west. 
Tomato bush, stinkwort, &c., would be turned in by the autumn fallowing; 
this w^as consequently less liable to drift thaw winter fallow. In the dis¬ 
cussion Mr. T. Pattingale said that spring working being the principal cause 
of drift, he would use the cultivator in preference to the plough, and would 
not harrow the hills. To prevent drift during seed time, he would work 
straight along the hills. Messrs Whittaker, G. Pattingale, G. Routley, and a 
visitor also took part. 

BEDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). 

August 11th.—Present: 14 members and three visitors 
Breaking Colts. —This subject was dealt with in a lengthy and interesting 

S by Mr. J. Potts. He described in detail the method ho adopted in 
ing young horses, emphasising the necessity for kindness and firmness. 
He favored catching the animal to be broken with the whip in preference to 
the crushpen or rope. Members favorably discussed the paper. 

SPALDING (Average annual rainfall, 20.25in.). 

September 18th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Soil Fertility. —The following paper on Soil Fertility, was read by Mr. A. B. 
Joues:—*‘The vield of wheat on virgin lands is invariably greater than that 
obtained from land under cultivation for several years, even when the culti¬ 
vation of the latter has been thorough. The fertility of the soil has been 
diminished by frequent cropping. In older agricultural countries farmers 
have to expend large sums of money on artificial fertilisers to replenish the 
severe drain that has been made on the plant food in the soil, and likewise 
the soils of this country are not going to answer for an indefinite period the 
calls we continue to ma&e on them by the practice generally adopted of al¬ 
ternating crop and fallow. If means are not taken to prevent the diminution 
of the natural fertility, the time is not far distant w^hen farmers will realise 
that the addition of superphosphates alone will not give the yield the land 
returned during the first y^ars of its cultivation. The expenditure of money 
for manures, other than phosphatic, should scarcely be required if the bacterial 
fertility be maintained, as it is more economical to maintain the natural fer¬ 
tility than to apply artificial manures. The system of thorough fallowing 
now generally practised is burning out the organic matter, and the decline in 
the crop-producing power of many soils is due to loss of humu^, and this 
deficiency renders many soils not lacking in plant food unable to produce 
satisfactory crops. This loss or deficieucy is more serious in dry districts 
than in regions of heavy rainfall. The useful bacteria of the soil are most 
active whdn the land is-in a warm, moist state, and a plentiful supply of 
humus is essential for the continuance of these conditions; and the thorough 
working of the land, by reason of the aeration, and conservation of moisture, 
Is coBwoive to bacterial activity. The farmer on ‘‘new'' land, wMch has 
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a reserve of humus, is quite justified io taking wheat crops from it as fre¬ 
quently as he can do so, that is by alternating crop with fallow, for a few 
years, or even sowing the same ground for several successive years; but let 
the occupier of land farmed for a number of years in this fashion attempt the 
same system, and he will find the result disastrous- The question of main¬ 
taining this supply of humus, which is of such vital importance to soil fer¬ 
tility, is now of great importance to all holders of hard-worked lands. The 
general idea, apparently, is to work the laud on the three-year system, i.e., 
fallow, wheat, and grass. By this means the straw from the wheat crop is 
brought to a suitable condition for ploughing under, and the droppings from 
the livestock grazed on the land during the period it is under grass also 
materially assist in supplying humus, besides assisting to maintain the neces¬ 
sary plant foods of the soil. Farmyard manure carted out and spread over 
the land, to be afterwards worked in, is another much neglected, but very 
valuable, source for maintaining soil fertility, and if the value of it were 
fully realised one w'ould not see the heaps, in some instances covering acres 
of ground, lying about the paddocks. Another source of humus is in the 
growth of fodder crops, to be either grazed off or ploughed under—the latter 
IS generally known as green manuring, and is a most prolific source of organic 
plant food. Perhaps this method (the growth of fodder crops) wDl prove the 
best for keeping onr lands in a highly productive state.'' 

WHYTE-YABCOWIE (Average annual rainfall. lS.91in.). 

September 3rd.—Present: nine members. 

Breeding and Feeding Horses, —A paper under this heading was read by Mr. 
F. Hunt. For farm work he would bree<i from half or three-quarter bred, well 
shaped, and moderately large mares, and a pure bred stallion. Horses thus bred 
would cover quarter of an acre more per day than the lighter class of animals. It 
was best to pay a good service fee and obtain the services of a good stallion. The 
mares should be as sound as possible, as any bad points would probably be handed 
down to the foals. He would work the mare lightly right up to the time of foal¬ 
ing. When the foal was being weaned it was wise to keep it out of sight and 
hearing of its mother, and to place it in a yard with another foal to discourage? 
fretting. He emphasized the value of properly feeding the foal. The supply 
should not be stinted, neither should stale food be left in the manger. Good hay 
chaff, with a little bran should be given, starting with small quantities. Where 
sufficient hay to last 12 months was not available, it was wise to conserve the cocky 
chaff and straw, which, mixed with molasses, made good feed. For working 
horses he recommended chaff and oats, but the oats must be crushed to ensure their 
being digestible. Members generally agreed with the remarks having reference to 
feeding. They preferred breeding from the best mares they could secure, as 
good draughts always found a more ready sale than the half-bred animal. One 
member considered five sheaves of hay fed to young Jiorses as good as six sheaves 
cut into chaff, as it was more thoroughly chewed, and kept the young animal's 
teeth in better order. 

LEIGHTON, August 29th.— Thrift," —^Mr. B. J. Fairchild read a short 
paper on this subject. On every farm, he said, there was room for economy. In 
the purchase of supplies, machinery, &Q.,y much care should be taken. Working 
plant should always be kept in good order, and paint applied where needed. 
Bleeping old and practically useless stock was a mistake, and so also was over¬ 
feeding. The floor of the chaffhouse should be concreted all over. The farmer 
would then save the short stuff that fell from the sheaves. To be suc^cessful 
the farmer needed to be industrious, ambitious, and tactful. Messrs. J. 
McDonald, A* B. MeWaters, S. Cordon, J. Hogan, and T. P. Goodridge agreed 
with the writer of the paper. 

MOUNT BBYAN, October 3Td.—A paper dealing with co-operation amongst 
fanners was read by Mr. B. Thomas. Members discussed the question at consider¬ 
able length. 

MOUNT BBYAN BAST, September 26th.—A short paper on the care of 
farm harness was read by Mr. V. Hughes. He preferred the pipe collar for 
working horses, and recommended that this should be restuffed at least-once 
a year. If the leather was protected from wet weather, its life would be con- 
sidei^bl^ lex^thened. 
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NORTH BOOBOBOWIE, September 28th.—The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. 
F, E. Place, M.R.C.V.S.) was present at this meeting, and gave a practical 
demonstration. After having prescribed for a number of horses and performed 
a few operations, he dissected an aged gelding (supplied by Mr. L. D. Clark), 
and explained to members the functions of the various organs, &c. In the even¬ 
ing Mr. Place gave an interesting lecture on flatulent and spasmodic colic. 

PORT BROUGHTON, October 2nd.—^Papers read at congress were discussed, 
particular interest being taken in the paper on ^ * Demonstration Plots— 
h’arming Areas,'’ by Mr. H. V. Sprigg, of Morphett Vale Branch. Mr. Pattin- 
gale remarked that his crop of rape was very poor this year. Mr. J. H. Fletcher 
(hon. secretary) explained how experimental plots were conducted at the Ruse- 
worthy Agricultural College. Members had noticed that real limestone ridges 
had done better than the sand this year, but did not think liming would pay 
in this district. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BALAKLAVA (Average annual rainfall, 16.03in.). 

September 19th.—Present: eight members. 

Conservation of Poddbe. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. O. Uppill. 
Cereal hay, he said, could often be cut and stacked, instead of, as it was in 
some cases, left to rot or blow away when dry, or possibly burned by way of 
cleaning the land. Oaten straw, if cut behind the harvester and stacked, made 
good clean fodder. Oats could be grown very cheaply on stubble land in a 
good season and cut for hay. In a good season a portion of the wheat croi.) 
should bo cut with the binder and headed, which could be done at approxi¬ 
mately 158. 6d. per ton, which would work out as follows;—The average crop that 
would yield ISbush. of wheat would produce 1 ton of headed straw ami 
cocky chaff. Cost of binding one acre, 3s.; twine, 28. 6d.; stacking, 3 b. 6d.; 
restacking, Is. (5d.; extra cost of cleaning and heading compared with the 
complete harvester (9d. per bag), 3d.—Is. 6d.; one bushel to the acre waste, 
38. 6d.—total, 158. 6d. The crop should be cut from seven to 14 days before 
ready for stripping, according to the conditions under which it was ripening. 
Mr. Spillnne said there had been thousands of tons of material that might have 
been tonserved as food for a season like the present, wasted. Heading would 
be best. The headed straw could bo mixed with good hay. Mr. Reid thought 
the expense of a header and the cost of runuing it might affect the wisdom 
of this scheme. Mr. Butler said heeded crops bad been known to yield 2bubh. 
to the acre more than the remainder of the crop, Avhich had been left to be 
taken off in the ordinary way. Mr. Tuck said oaten straw was very useful 
for fodder. He had headed wheat and chaffed the straw, and when a little 
oats was mixed with it in summer, the horses did well on it. The best time 
to cut the crop for beading wmis just as the husk w'as getting white. The 
early varieties of wheat were the best for this purpose. Mr. Roberts remarked 
that by cutting with the binder they lost a lot of green picking which came up 
in the stubble of reaped crops. 


GAWLER RIVER (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in,). 

August 3rd.—^Present: 13 members. 

Farm Machinery. —A discussion on this subject was initiated by Mr. C. Leak. 
Owdng to the price of labor, and uncertain returns, he said, it behoved farmers 
to exercise great care in working their farms. This specially applied when 
purchasing machinery and implements. It was a mistake for the small farmer 
to purchase implements that necessitated his x>i‘pcuring extra draught, as small 
holdings did not warrant keeping large teams. When not in use the impk>- 
ments should be kept under cover, and the-woodwork given a coat of paint. 
He instanoud a case where one farmer secured eight years' w^ork from his 
Milder through careful handling and attention, while another's binder was 
usMees after three years' work, simply because no care had been taken of it. 
Mr. Winckel considered cutting too close to the ground harmful to a binder. 
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Hr. F. H. Dawkins would oil the bearing of his machines when working 
sandy soil. When working, the binder or narvester Mr. W. Biechter always 
endeavored to cut straight across any sandy ridges, to lessen the danger of &e 
machine dropping to one side, and thus throwing sand into the bearings. Mem* 
bers generally considered that the condition of the land had a great influence 
on the life of farm machinery, last season being very heavy on it, owing to 
the dusty and sandy state of the soil. 

NANTAWAEBA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

September 4th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Horse-Bkeeding. —^Mr. Smith read a short paper on this subject. He thought 
it a mistake for farmers to refrain from mating their mares on account of the 
bad season. With one or two good years he considered that horses would bring 
a very high price, as there had oeen a big reduction in the number in this State 
through the drought, and also on account of new country being opened up. Men 
breeding draught horses at the present time were acting wisely, as, when the 
prices of horses rose, they would be in a position to sell. In the discussion which 
followed Mr, Sutton agreed with the writer of the paper that it was wis*e to 
continue mating mares during the drought, to meet subsequent demands. Mr. 
Sleep considered it advisable to breed for one's own use only. Mr. J. H. 
Nicholls thought that the risk of losing both mare and foal did not warrant 
breeding during bad seasons, whilst Mr. Dixon would continue breeding. Where 
the prospects of a grain yield were bad, the brood mares could be turned in on 
the crops. Mr. A. F. Sherbert said that horse-breeding had always paid him 
well, but he only intended to have a limited number of mares served this 
season. Mr. B. P. Dppill considered it would be detrimental to the develop¬ 
ment of newly-opened areas if horse-breeding were seriously retarded on account 
of the drought. 


MALL ALA, October 7th,—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. J. 
Nairn. After inspecting the building, and a fine crop of Gluyas wheat, the meeting 
took the form of a question evening, which was the means of bringing out the fol¬ 
lowing useful information. In average years late wheats give the best returns. 
Meml^rs who had had experience with this food favored feeding molasses to stock. 
Gluyas was considered the best drought-resisting wheat. It was resolved that the 
district council be asked to distribute poisoned wheat amongst farmers, free of 
charge, for the destruction of sparrows. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.42in.). 

September 29th.-—^Present; 13 members. 

Farmyard Manures. —^Mr. S. Trengove mentioned that he had found that 
U'anure carted from the stables direct on to sand, had not a veiy beneficial effect, 
especially in very dry seasons, as it caused the crop to bum off when dry winds 
were experienced. Mr. A. Schroeter had fbund stame manure, placed on land for 
green feed or fodder, return good results, especially when the appUeationB were 
made to sandhills. He strongly favored applying stable manure t£ land for fod¬ 
der or hay crops. Mr. W. Sharman said the manure Should be allowed to rot be¬ 
fore being placed on the land. Mr. B. W. Herbert would apply heavy dressings 
to land carrying such crops as mangolds, but not in the case of wheat or other 

f rain crops. Generally members favored applications of stable manure to land for 
odder and hay crops, but not where grain crops were bring grown. 

Fodder Conservation. —^Mr. A, Schroeter said that oiring to the scarcity of hay 
season it would pay fanners who had crops suifirieiitly long to cut some for 
^heading. Members generally agreed that too straw so obtmed would be Taluahle 
for foSdri purposes. Mr. Herbert mentioiied that he had grown a considerable 
amount of rjre, and the straw of this mixed with oaten Imy, had very good 
Otoek'feedf''" 
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ARTHURTON, September 2nd.—Members discussed whether hoarhound 
should be placed on the list of noxious weeds, and finally decided that this 
plant was not likely to do much harm. Some members mentioned its valuable 
medicinal qualities. The condition of the crops in this district was dis¬ 
cussed, and it was generally considered that although they had suffered severely 
during the last month, a good rainfall in the near future would ensure a fair 
return. 

MAITLAND, October 3rd.—The meeting was held at the homestead of the pre¬ 
sident (Mr. E. G. Jarrett, and took the form of a social evening. Mr. H. G. Tos- 
sell, on behalf of the Branch, presented life certificates to Messrs. Bawden and 
Hill. The long and useful services of these two gentlemen were mentioned with 
eulogy. 

MINLATON, October 8th.—A short paper on ‘ ‘ Earm Labor * * was read by Mr. 

McKenzie, and discussed by members. ’The desirability of conserving chaff, 
straw, cocky chaff, &c., for feed during the coming harvest was considered. Mem- 
bers agreed that special efforts in tliis direction should be made, as in many cases 
farmers in different parts of the Btate would have neither crops nor feed this 
yf-ar, and would be glad of any surplus feed that might be available in other 
places. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CARROW. 

{September 26th.—^Present: nine members. 

Sore Bhoulders. —Mr. F. J. Annear read an interesting paper on this subject. 
Before commencing work, he said, care should be taken to see that all the 
horses' collars fitted correctly. He preferred leather-lined collars, as, when 
dirty, these could be easily cleaned with soap and water. Piped collars gave 
freedom to the windpipe, and the horses were therefore less liable to choke 
down in the hot weather than with round collars. Every collar should be 
occasionally beaten with a bottle or stick to loosen and soften the stuffing. 
Continuing, the paper read:—‘^It does not always happen that faulty collars 
are the cause of sore shoulders, Bometimes a horse will get overheated through 
eating food which is not suitable, or get a sudden chill, either of which may 
cause small pimples or blister.s on the hide, and the collar will take the tops of 
pimples off, which, if not attended to at once, will result in sore shoulders' In 
a case of this kind all grain must be kept out of the horse's feed, and sores 
w^ashed first with a very weak solution of carbolic soap, and then clean lard, 
free from salt, applied to affected parts. When a sore shoulder appears to 
have been caused by the friction of a collar, and is clean and healthy, wash¬ 
ing with warm water night and morning, and a plentiful application of either 
pure lard or coachaline, with a dusting of boracic acid, will be found very 
effective. The collar stuffing in the vicinity of the sore should be worked 
away. The hollow should be of sufficient size, as if the collar is only hollowed 
around the sore, the soft, wounded fiesh becomes forced into the hole, and it 
will not heal as quickly as it should. Another good idea is to sew pads of 
curled horse hair above and below the sores. In the case of a sore of long 
standing, where the wound has become suppurated, and the flesh poisoned, 
the horse should not be worked for a while (say three days). The wounds 
should be first cleansed with hot water, then washed with a good solution of 
bluestone or carbolic, and any parts of decayed flesh, which will not wash off, 
cut out with a piece of bluestone. To do this take a piece of bluei^tone and 
hold it to the flesh, frequently wetting and cleaning away the impurities which 
will run on to it. After the wound in thoroughly clean, and the flesh bright, 
apply the following ointments:—1. Pure lard X^ree from salt), seven parts, and 
Friar's balsam one part. The horse can be worked while this application is 
being used, but a spell ^ of three days is beneficial, to give the cure a start. 
2. Bathe affected par^ with mixture of .1 pint warm water, ^ pint tincture myrrh. 
Dress with solution of common salt, %lb., in half-pint of water, to which is 
added quarter bulk of Friar's balsam. When sores become hard, and 
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appear like warts, apply a mixture of seven parts pure lard to one part red 
iodide of mereury, w ell rubbed in. If warts do not disappear in five days, 
repeat application. The horse should be worhed, and pure lard should be put 
on parts affected each day for five days, and if not then fully cured, make a 
further application of lard and iodide of mercury. Another cure is to wash 
the shoulders in hot water with tincture of Friar's balsam, 2ozs.„ compound 
tincture myrrh and aloes, 2ozs. Use the mixture three times daily. Put it 
on the shoulders while working; or linseed oil 12 parts, glycerine five parts, 
carbolic acid three parts. Apply three times daily with a feather. 

ELBOW HILL. 

August 29th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Autumn Fallowing. —lu a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. F. Freeth 
mentioned that the spare time after harvest could well l)e utilized in fallowing. 
After each fall of rain the harrows should be used, and after seeding, the scari¬ 
fier. Following this, the harrows and then the roller should be put over the 
land. • The scarifier should then l>e used to destroy the weeds and work the 
fallow. He had })ractised this system with considerable success. A good dis¬ 
cussion followed the reading of the paper. Messrs. E. and 8. W. Wake favored 
early fallowing, and Mr. H. Wheeler preferred autumn fallowing. Mr. Zerk was 
of the opinion tliat autumn fallow, worked in the winter, would be conducive 
to **take all" in this district, as the rain was insufficient to consolidate the soil. 
Mr. Dawkins had noticed the value of well-worked fallow. Wheat sown late on 
stubble land had not germinated this season, whilst that sown on fallow was 
looking as well as could be expected for the dry season. The chairman (Mr. W. 
G. Cooper) was in favor of autumn ploughing and winter working. The hon. 
secretary (Mr. G. F. Wake) emphasized the importance of properly working the 
soil before sowing. 

Feeding Salt to Sheep and Stock. —Mr. Freeth then rea<i a short paper 
dealing with this matter. 


MITCHELL. 

September 5th.—Present: 17 members and eight visitors. 

Sheep on the Faem. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. J. H. 
Vigar. He stated that three essentials to success were good breeding, good 
feeding, and care. Sheep should have the wool cut well back from round the 
eyes, and crutching should be done just before the lambing season and again 
before shearing. For this district he advocated the Lincoln-Merino cross. A 
fiock of young, well-bred Merino ewes should be obtained, together with one 
Lincoln ram to every 50 ewes. The ewes should be secured, if possible, from a 
colder district than the one to which they were to be brought. The rams 
should be changed every two years, first using the Merino, and then the Lincoln. 
The Shropshire or the Dorset Horn, he said, was a good mutton sheep, but did 
not give a very large fieece. Laml» should be dropped from March to the end 
of May, or even into June, and for this district he advocated late lambs, say 
from May to August. This enabled them to get a good start on green feed. 
A flock of 100 ewes should, in 12 months, return an average of Sift, of wool. 
This at 9d. per lb. represented Os. per head, or a total of £30. This flock shotdd 
also produce, say, 80 lambs, and half of these put on the market off shears at 
9s. each would bring in £18. The cut from all the lambs should average 21bR. 
at 9d. lb .—£4 ISs. 4d.—making a total return of £52 ISs* 4d^, and apart from 
this profit, the flock would be increased by 40. Members generally, in discussing 
the paper, agreed with the writer. Mr. Trimble considered 1 per cent, of rams 
quite sufficient, but Mr. B. Baker advocated a larger percentage of rams than 
was mentioned in the paper to eusbre a shorter lambihg season. 


BOBBBTSANDi^ 

September 29th.—^Pres^t: eight members and one visitor, 

BsEEDiKd Faem Hoeses. — ^A short paper was read on this subject b^ Mr. 0. 
Kunst. He preferred the horse wiih clean legs, good body:, plenty of wmght, and 
y^ jp^ This class of anlinal comd'oe produced meting 

with a blood stidlion. Another good style of Jarhl horse Wfls l^ed 
lll^ll^ng th^^ with a draught stalBon. T^ from tMs 

round-boned, be a good worked, and easily kept in 
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necessary when breeding to see that the mare was good tempered and that the stab 
lion had secured the Government certificate for soundness. In discussing the paper 
Mr. G. Plew stated that he would breed a heavier class of horse for farm work 
than that suggested by Mr. Kunst, and Mr. L. Cowley and Mr. W. Sharman were 
also of the same opinion. Mr. W. Kunst favored breeding from young stock only, 
the mares to be good tempered; but Mr. McOallum considered that by breeding 
continually from young mares the stock would become too slow for farm work. 


Y ABM AN A (Average annual rainfall, 15.14in.). 

August 29th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Hay Wheats. —A paper under this heading was read by Mr. M. K. Frost. 
Slow-growing, soft-strawed varieties, he said, more than compensated for what 
they lacked in weight, by their wheat-yielding qualities, should they be too short 
to cut for hay, and by their intrinsic value. Hard-strawed, quick-growing varie¬ 
ties, if a failure for hay on account of short straw growth, were practically use¬ 
less to reap for wheat. He recommended Yandilla King, Silver King, and Mar- 
shalFs No. 3 as the best of the slow-growing, soft-strawed varieties, and for hard- 
strawed, fast-growing varieties, suitable for hay, he recommended Majestic, 
Gluyas, Comeback, and Tuscan. The slowness of growth in the soft-strawed 
varieties was only apparent during the winter months, and from the beginning of 
spring their growth was very vigorous and rapid, so that they arrived at the hay¬ 
cutting stage very soon after some of the fast-growing sorts. He recommended 
Gluyas for both hay and grain for areas of little rainfall, as this variety was a 
good drought-resisting wheat, but for districts of good rainfall he recommended 
the soft-strawed wheats. In discussing the paper Mr. A. Bobertson said he fa¬ 
vored Gluyas, which he had found made excellent feed if cut just as the flower was 
going off. Mr. A. I). McCallum favored Marshall's Hybrid for hay, which yielded 
a heavy crop, and could be cut when the ^’aih was starting to firm. It was 
also a splendid drought-resister. Mr. J. F. wbertson favored soft-strawed varie¬ 
ties, and recommended Golden Drop for hay. This typo made good chaff*, was of 
good color, and weighed well. Mr. G. W. Story had sown Gluyas and MarshalPs 
No. 3 in e^al quantities for hay. The Gluyas being early, made plenty of grain 
in the chaff, while MarshalPs No. 3, being late, made the chaff a good color. 
Horses preferred chaff cut from this mixed hay. The chairman had had to fall 
back on the Gluyas, as frecjuently the soft-strawed varieties had not warranted 
cutting. For- hay the Gluyas should be cut green, just as the flower was ^ing 
off'. In replying to the discussion Mr. Frost stated that he had had no e^erienci? 
with the MarshalFs Hybrid. He would not favor Huguenot, as it required very 
thick sowing, and gave a very poor wheat yield. If Hay was intended for sale it 
sliould not ^ cut until the grain was well developed, but if for his own use he 
would cut just as the bloom had gone off. Members generally agreed that a crop 
cut just as the grain was between the * ‘ milky' ’ and ‘ ‘ doughy' * stages, w’as of the 
best feeding value. The majority of members considered from threo hours to half 
a day long enough for the hay to bo left before being stooked. Oats should be 
cut when the straw was of a good, pink color. 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09iii.). 

October 3rd.—^Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Experimental Work, —Mr. A. A. Jericho read a paper on this subject. Tho 
majority of farmers, he said, were not sufficiently keen on experimental work 
carried on in a businesslike manner. Frequently men would drill in adjacent 
strips of land with different quantities of manure, and remark when stripping 
that they ‘‘didn^t notice any difference.’’ A payable difference would not iS 
noticeable in a 6-bushel crop if the strips were not harvested aM weighed 
separately. If every farmer conducted tests on several one-acre plots each year, 
the knowledge gained would be of lasting value. The plots could be pegged out 
on either side of the paddock, and ploughed' in one land. Only the drill and 
reaper would have to turn on each plot; thus very little extra time was involved. 
Government experimental farms in settled districts were not justified; but these 
were valuable in new areas as a guide to settlers. He advised the Branch to 
set aside one meeting in each year for members to relate the experiences of their 
twelve months’ work. An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
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YALLUNBA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

October 3rci.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Mixed Parminq. —^^A paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. S. Perry. 
Where holdings were small, he said, it would be more remunerative for farmers 
to practise mixed farming than to grow cereals alone. A few sheep, cattle, pigs, 
poultry, or bees, or even a fruit and vegetable garden, made payable side lines. 
He should endeavour to market his produce between May and August, when 
there was the most (ieinand for it. Cows should come in about April to have the 
advantage of tln^ early feed. He stated a ease where one farmer had sold 401bs, of 
butter per week, when the price was over Is. per lb. He advised sowing small 
plots of lucerne, barley, and rye for green feed. Fowls should be hatched at 
such a time that they wouhl be laying in about April. Ducks, geese, and turkeys 
could be rt'ared and fattened for market. If sheep were kept, summer fodders 
should bo grown. Horghuin and rape, sown on fallow and favored with good 
summer rains, made splendid feed for sheep. Fruit and vegetables should do well 
in this district, and every farmer should grow at least enough for his own use. 
Hoes, also, couht be kept at an advantage. Members discussed the paper, and 
experiences of this method of farming were given. 


C'AEROW, October l.'Jth.—The Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. 
Perkins) and the Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. G. G. Nicholls) were 
present, and addressed the meeting, ivhich was attended by members of both 
the Car row and Butler branches. 

COORABIE, August 29th.—An article on horses eating wheat was read. 
Members agreed that carbonate of soda constituted a good remedy, but did 
not agree with waiting for symptoms when it was known that a horse had 
been gorging itself witTi w^heat. 

ELBOW HILL, October 3rd.—Mr. A. Dawkins road a paper dealing with the 
working of a Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, and gave many valuable hints 
in this connection. 

GOODE, September 9th.—The meeting took place at the farm of Messrs. Mor- 
combe Brothers. The growing crops were inspected. A pajier on fencing was 
read and discussed in the evening. Mr. J. Nicholls recommended the plough for 
trenching to let in the wire netting. Mr. P. Morcombe thought the posts should 
bo of uniform height, with the barlied wire placed along the tops. Mr. 0. Will 
considered netting the best subdivision sheep fence, and Mr. W. Tainsh advised 
making the droppers of teatree. 

KOPPIO, September 3rd.—Members were of the opinion that at times when 
prices of barley and oats were low”^^ it was more profitable to feed same to 
sheep. Mr. Jericho had fed 21bs. of oats per head per day to sheep, which 
were kept in a small yard, and although in a very low state when yarded, at 
the end of a month they were in a good marketable condition. 

KOPPIO, October 1st.—^The School of Mines Wool Expert (Mr. Henshaw 
Jackson) gave a demonstration in skirting, rolling, and classing wool. 

MILTALIE, October 3rd.—Aunger read a paper on **Economy on 
the Farm,'^ which contained many hints on how expenses could be curtailed 
and the yearly income increased. He emphasised the value of keeping one or 
more side lines, such as poultry, cows, &c., on the farm, which would bring 
in a steady return, and prove to be a great boon in years such as this, when 
the wheat crop was a failure. Members discussed the subject, and their ideas 
thereon were in sympathy with those of the writer of the paper. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin. to 17in.). 

August 3rd.—Present : 12 members and one visitor. 

Manaobment OF Fakm HoRSBS.-^The ohairman (Mrv J. Gray) 
a paper on this subject, in which he said :—The question as to whether it 
pays to breed farm horses, when one can buy them more dlieaply they caii be 
is one that is often heard at the present time. In answering this, it is welt 
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to remember that we are now passing through a time of severe agricultural de¬ 
pression. The last two years have pressed heavily on most of the now mallee 
districts, and have thus restricted settlement, and consequently there has been 
little demand for horses. These factors have combined to depress the market. 
When normal seasons return there will be a rapid expansion of settlement in the 
new’ areas being opened up by railway extension. For this a large number of 
horses will be required. It will probably also be found that a large number of 
horses have been killed off by the drought, and even some of the northern farmers 
may have to come into the market to replace losses. Then it must also be remem¬ 
bered that for some time there has been a steady export trade of the best-quality 
horses to Western Australia, and last, but not least, owdng to the high i)rice8 pre¬ 
vailing, and likely to prevail, for beef, many station-owners who now breed 
<iraught horses will turn their attention more to cattle-breeding. There is another 
matter, too, that must not escape our notice in this connection. When there is an 
upw’ard tendency in the horse market and there is plenty of feed in the paddocks, 
hundreds of horses get into dealers’ hands, and are held for speculative purposes. 
Taking these things into consideration, the market for horses, we may be assured, 
is not going to remain in its depressed state any longer than the i)resent drought 
conditions remain. The foals of to-day, I confidently expect, will be worth payable 
prices when they are fit to break in. Though horses are cheap now, money is 
scarce, and my experience is that it is very nice to have a good-quality colt or 
filly to break in to fill a gap in a team wdthout having to buy it. Look at the 
matter from another view point. Take the w’orking life of a horse as ten years. 
(If I based my estimate on my own experience 1 shouhl say twelve years.) After 
paying for his keep, £.‘i year will be a low estimate for a horse to earn as a 
sinking fund to stand against his value or actual cost. Thus, at three years old 
a good-quality colt, with his working life of ten years before him, will be worth 
£.‘U). (Draught horses in the Adelaide market are (pioted at from £25 to £.30.) 
This will give the farmer about £10 per year for rearing a draught colt or filly. 
This, I think, will pay, providing, of course, that the cost of getting the foal is 
not too heavy. The foal will earn nearly as much as a worker on the basis of my 
estimate. 

Cost of The cost of getting the foal is a very serious item with 

many farmers. In jjatronising stallions that travel the district, say with five to seven 
mares it has cost mo as much as from £7 to £10 per head to get tlie foals, besides 
the loss of time in attending to the mares when the stallion visited the farm 
•luring the season. In any case, the cost usually works out around £4 fier head. I. 
am referring, of course, to the number of mares that are put to the stallion, but 
do not jn-ove to be in foal. The blame is usually laid on the stallion. Experience 
on oui* farm, however, jiroves that all the blame should not be laid on the stallion. 
There are many contributing causes. On the mare’s side at the time of service 
there is overwork, want of condition, or poor feed. 1 believe, however, the trouble 
lies principally in the fact that the marc is not mated to the stallion just at the 
right time. It is reasonable to sujipose that if the stallion only comes to the farm 
once in ten days all the mares will not be in the proper condition to receive the 
horse. Some mares are very much more easily stinted than others, and these are 
the only mares that are jirofitable to put to a stallion that travels the district. If 
a farmer has four mares from which he wishes to breed, it will pay him to keep a 
stallion of his own, unless he can make a convenient arrangement for his mares to 
be served by a horse kept on a neighbouring farm. A suitable horse can be 
obtained for the iirice, say, of two colts. (At the present time for 40 to 50 
guineas.) This class of horse can be made to do all kinds of farm work, and thus 
will take the place of a good horse. If there is a loosebox with a small yard 
attached; or, better still, a small paddock, which can be cultivated, where he can 
run at large and during sjiring time get most of his living, the attention he 
requires will be reduced to a minimum. Experience on our farm shows that if the 
stallion is not travelling a round of any extent, better results are obtained by 
working him three or four days a week during the season. When a stallion is 
kept on the farm, not only is there the advantage .of having him on the spot to 
use at discretion, but there is also a great deal of time saved, as against waiting 
upon a travelling horse wb«n he is brought to the place. Another 
debatable point is the class of horse most suited to this district. On 
most farms there is a great deal of heavy sand for horses to work over, and some 
people argue that consequently the lighter class of horse with a little of the blood 
horse in him would be more suitable. It must be remembered, however, that where 
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there is heavy sand there will of necessity be heavy hauling in the carting of 
wheat and hay. The lighter stamp of horse is, generalljr speaking, not the most 
reliable for a heavy pull—^his high spirit is against him in that respect. Experi^* 
ence again goes to show that a good, strong, weighty draught horse will stand 
travelling over sand and be ready for a heavy pull when required. I do not think 
there is much fear of the average farmer in this district breeding horses that 
will be too heavy for this class of country. And if he happens to do to, he can 
safely go ahead, for there will always be a good demand for extra heavy draughts 
for road work. This class of horse can be sold and replaced by a lighter one at a 
good profit. 

The Stallion ,—The most important thing in the breeding of horses is 
the selection of the stallion. The practice of saving the best colt real of the season 
from an ordinary mare and using him as a sire for a few years cannot be too 
strongly condemned. It will result in the breeding of a weedy class of horses, that 
may be very useful on the farm, but not nearly so profitable from a breeder’s 
j>oint of view. It will be far better to sell the colt, add more money, and 
obtain a sire carrying a pedigree. The sire to be used should have a small head 
set on a strong neck, a short strong back, deep shoulders, wide chest, and showing 
plenty of muscle; hind quarters to match, be well ribbed up, and have a good 
breech. The body should be carried on legs of medium length, showing good bone 
and plenty of fine hair. When standing at case there should be a slight lean 
forward, indicating a willingness to go into the collar. As I am limiting the price 
that the average fiirmer gives for a stallion at around 50 guineas, it is hardly 
likely that perfijction will be obtained. Of course, if the farmer can afford to give 
100, or even 200 guineas, for a sire, so much the better for the man and the stock 
he will breed. If there is any fault in the horse let it be in the hind quarters 
rather than in the fore quarters, or in the body rather than in the legs. One can 
put on a top, but one cannot improve the legs. At the same time, avoid an ilb 
proportioned horse. The stallion should be good tempered and a good free worker. 
Be shy of a horse that is too closely knit together; he is likely to lack spirit and 
movement, qualities so essential to a good farm horse. Have nothing to do with 
an animal that is not thoroughly sound. The Mare ,—Regarding the 
mares for breeding, much need not l>e said. It is always wise, how¬ 
ever, to get the best the farmer *8 financial position will allow. My 
principle has been to work with the best material 1 have on hamb always bearing 
in mind the better the quality of the inari? used the better will be the quality of 
the stock. It is very unsatisfactory in breeding from nuires that are not sound, 
and also good workers. Be sure that if one breeds from a ‘‘ jib” a “jib” will 
result as a general rule. The care of the mare at the time of foaling is a very 
important matter. If she is a steady worker she may be kept at work up to the 
day of foaling. During our first year in this district we had five foals. Each 
mare did her share of scrub-rolling and heavy carting over heavy ungrubbed tracks 
without detriment, working right up to date of foaling. In fact, I am inclined 
to think that if the mare is spelling for five or six weeks on good feed before 
foaling, one may expect trouble. She will become too fat. When tte mare 
indicateis that her time is nearly due, she should be kept in a convenient paddock 
or yard, where she can be observed frequently. At the time of foaling a little 
help from an attendant will often save a lot of wasted energy and strength on 
the part of the mare and the foal, and very often save the life of both. The 
attendant should also be provided with a pocketknife and piece of string, for some¬ 
times the navel-cord needs tieing and severing. If the weather is very frosty 
when the foal arrives it will be well to put the mare and foal in a shed or some 
place of safet>% If there'is not such a place available, then a small warm rug 
should be made and tied on the foal for the first night or two. One heavy frost 
may do irreparable damage to a new-born foal. After the mare has foaled she 
tdiould not be put to work for at least three weeks. In fact, it is better to allow 
her to have as long a spell as possible, so that the whole of her attention may he 
spent on feeding her offspring. When the mare Is put to work while feeding the 
foal she should be given plenty of succulent fodder, and the youngster should not 
be allowed to travel after her; travelling long distances day after day is apt to 
do harm to its legs. 

Weaning the FOesd.—When about six months old, the foal may be weaned 
b^^^beiiig 8 h 4 t away from its mother, and having plenty of water and all it 
eat of ^od, nutritious food, in whidi bran forms a large part, After it is 
liiMned it may fed on the same feed as the working horses; if there is roosk in 
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the stable they may be allowed to feed with their mothers. The young stock should 
be ke^t growing. A foal or a yearling that is allowed to become stunted takes a 
long time to recover, and usually develops abnormal growth of one part. Nor will 
the animal be so well able to resist disease of any form by which it may happen 
to be attacked. Of course, it is all very well to say keep the young stock grow¬ 
ing when there is plenty of feed in the paddocks or fodder in the yards, but in 
a season like the present it becomes somewhat of a problem on many farms, where 
the difficulty is to procure fodder for the workers. I do not think surplus stock, 
especially horses, should be kept on any farm where ho effort is made to store up 
a supply of cheap fodder for use in a time of drought like the present. If there 
are only two or three young horses on a farm let them have the same treatment as 
the workers, because their feed will not be missed. But where the number of 
yearlings and two-year-olds runs into eight or a <lozon, it becomes a matter of 
expense that will probably absorb the profit of keeping them. For the last four 
or five months we have fed eight colts and fillies rising two years old on caveings 
sifted out of the cocky chaff that has been userl for reeding the workers, and on 
pea straw and cocky chaff. This has been all put into a manger together, and 
readily eaten without anything else mixed with it. Thus fed by day, and with the 
little picking they could get in the paddock where they are turned at night, has 
kept them in fair condition. Since, however, the heavy frost has cut back the 
green picking to vanishing point, it has been found necessary to add a little oats 
bo the daily feed. Taken on the whole, it has been cheap feeding, and when the 
green feed comes, the horses will be in a condition to make the most of it. If 
there had not been cocky chaff available, the only alternative would have been to 
have fed them on hay chaff, and the hay chaff would have been so ^ * tastythat 
they would have had no appetite for the picking in the paddock. In 
conclusion, I am not advocating the breeding of horses as a grazing proposi¬ 
tion purely and simply, because one cannot surpass sheep in that respect; but on 
every well-arranged farm a fair number of young horses can be roared to replace 
losses, to add to the size of the teams when required^ or to place on the market when 
not required on the farm. ’' Members discussetl the i)aper at considerable length. 
Mr. D. McCormack thought jibbing was not hereditary, but was due to careless 
driving. He mentioned the stamp of horse which he preferred. The hon. secretary 
(Mr. J. McCormack) endorsed the remarks of the writer of the paper in relation 
to the wisdom of breeding at present. 

CLAYl’AN BORE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 'list.—Present: 10 members. 

Hay. —Mr. E. Cobmill read an interesting paper. He considered that every 
farmer should endeavour to cut and stack 5 tons of hay per year for each work¬ 
ing horse. This would ensure a surplus. In dry seasons he would*sow Gluyas 
very . early at the rate of l^bush. of seed with about 90Jbs. super, to the acre. 
For w*et years he preferred* Marshall ^s No. H or White Tuscan. Long narrow 
stooks enabled the hay to dry well. The stacks should be built on solid foun¬ 
dations of wood or straw. If the stack w'ere to stand for twelve months or so 
he would strongly recommend the addition of salt to the hay when stacking; 
this would keep it green and generally improve it. He deprecated the practice 
of building stacks close to the stable, as this increased the danger of fire. The 
writer mentioned the value of Algerian oats for grazing purposes or for feed in 
the sheaf. It was a very economical fodder for fattening stock for market. 
Oaten hay could l)e cut whilst green so long as it had developed a good kernel of 
grain. It would deteriorate if left exposed to the sun too long before stacking. 
If the croT) of oats were large, portion could be cut for hay and the remainder 
reaped. The straw left after reaping could be cut and then chaffed—to be fed 
to Stock during slack times. Members di8eu£se<l the paper, an<l generally agreed 
with the writer. Mr. Robinson did not favor cutting oaten straw after reaping; 
he preferred wheaten straw. Mr. D. McCormack recommended cutting all the 
oat crop and putting it through the header. By this means there would be no 
waste of oats. The chairman (Mr. G. Gray) agreed. 

COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49xij.). 

October 2iid.—Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Cultivation or Faulow.- —This srmject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. J. J. 
Orohin. After the first ploughing, the land should be left for a month or so to the 
in^uohee of the wealier, ana to enable any turned in vegetable matter to decay, 
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he Subsequently, after each rain, right up to seeding time, it should bt) 

worked, and before seeding it should be skim-ploughed to a depth of 2in. or 24 in. 
All stumps, large stones, &c., should be cleared off after the first harrowing. 

Haymaking. —^Mr. W. G, Colliver then read a paper on this subject. Wheateii 
hay, he said, should be cut about a fortnight after the ilower had formed, provided 
it could be cut in a week. At this stage the hay was at its heaviest. Oaten hay 
should be cut when almost ripe, for if cut before, it would be fouml very bitter, 
Stooking should be commenced very soon after binding. If cut a little on the 
green side, the sheaves could be left for a day or so; 20 or 30 middle-sized sheaves 
should go to one stook. When stacking care should be taken that only thoroughly 
dry sheaves were jilaced in the stack, which should be built on hard ground, and 
have a trench dug lound to carry off any water which might collect. Straw, for 
jireference, or logs, stones, roots, &c., should first be put down as a foundation. He 
preferred round-ended stacks. The writer then described his method of stack¬ 
building. Members then discussed both papers. 


LONG FLAT. 

September 28th.—Present: 15 members. 

Grazing Cows. —In a short paper on this subject Mr. E. T. Forster informed 
members that he had been feeding lucerne to 10 or 12 cows for two years past, 
at times for three months continuously, without any of the animals being 
troubled with bloat. His method was to see that the cows had a good feed of 
oats or barley before being turned on the lucerne, which should be done after sun¬ 
down. While grazing on the lucerne the animals should have free access to water. 
He had not found them more susceptible to bloating while heavy in calf, nor had 
he noticed any one cow more li£rt)le to this trouble than another. In the discus¬ 
sion which followed Mr. Squire stated that he had left cows on the lucerne from 
20 minutes to half an hour three times per day, with no ill effects. Mr. Opio 
advised giving the animals a good feed of hay before turning them on to lucerne. 
Cows on a very short growth of this fodder, he had noticed suffering from bloat. 
Mr. Liebelt had cured bloating by placing one end of a piece of i-in. hose x .3ft. 
l<«ng, previously dipped in Stockholm tar, down the throat of the affected animal, 
nnd Mr. Prouso had obtained good results by |>lacing a teaspoonful of bciiicic 
acid on the animaUs tongue. 


MANTUNG. 

September 12th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Farm Sheds. —A short paper on this subject was read by Mr. A. 11/ Stewart. 
He preferred a straw-roofed shed for horses, the ends and western side being 
enclosed with stone, and 6in. or Tin. between the top of the wall and the roof 
being left for ventilation. The stalls should be Oft. x 10ft., and two rails 
should be placed between each horse. The water trough was best in* the 
stable yard, so that the animals cduld drink when they felt so inclined. Tlic 
barn should be situated at least three chains from the stable, and he gave the 
dimensions for this structure, which he thought should have an iron roof and 
a concrete floor. A lean-to at the back could be satisfactorily utilised for 
storing implements. Members discussed the paper at length. 


MONARTO .SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

October 3rd.—Present: 20 members and five visitors. 

Farm Horses. —^Mr. Braendler read a paper on this subject. When breeding 
from draught or medium draught mares, he recommended the use of a Clydes¬ 
dale stallion, which had the Government certificate for soundness. The foals 
should be kept in good condition until they were broken, and between the ages 
of two and a half years and four years should receive light work only. The 
animals should be watered before being fed. Generally feeding was done at 
too long intervals for the good of the animals. Considerable care was neces¬ 
sary when the feed of the horses was being changed. The majority of members 
agreed with the ideas expressed in the paper. 

PABILLA (Average annual rainfall, Ifiln. to ITin.). 

October 1st.—^Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Fencing.—M r. C. S. Foale read a paper dealing with this imbjoot. The erection 
of a iJheep*proof fence would be an expensive undertakingj he said. He advised 
W bored for six wires, but oxfiy lSe number of wires that 
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wore necessary for the tiihe, and then complete the fence as they could meet the 
necessary expenditure. If posts were plentiful ho would put them ifi half a chain 
apart, with two iron standards between, but if they were expensive, one to the 
cliain, with five iron standards in between could bo made to serve the purpose. An* 
other suitable fence could be erected where posts were scarce by placing strainers 
eight chains apart intersected by one post. Bix iron standards to the chain would 
be*, required for this fence. Strainers could be bought for £5 per 100 on trucks 
Parilla, and this quantity would be sufficient for 10 miles of fencing. The ma¬ 
terials required for any of the fences mentioned would cost about £20 per mile, 
but if the X)Osts could be obtained on the holding, of course, the cost would be con¬ 
siderably reduced. He did not favor using wirenetting for sheep-proof fences on 
account of the expense, but where rabbits were troublesome the wirenetting was 
very necessary. He had found that iron standards lasted for very many years, and 
became very firm in the earth. The angle standards were best, .and these could be 
obtained with holes spaced as required. He i)referred to have the top two wires 
12in. apart, and the xemainder 6in. apart. The jiaper was discussed at consider¬ 
able length. Members generally favored gum posts, but while some preferred the 
wironelting fence, others thought it a failure in sandy districts on account of drift. 
Different ideas as to the best distance ai»art to have the X) 08 t 8 , and of the spac¬ 
ing of the wires were expressed by several of those present. 

RENMAEK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.), 

August 6th.—Present: 13 members. 

Caoss-i’EaTiusATiON OF Pears. —The chairman (Mr. F. H. Basey) delivered an 
address on this subject. He mentioned that the two chief means of exchange 
of i»olleii betw^een different trees and jdants were flying insects (jjarticnlarly 
bees) and wind. The consensus of opinion had always favored the insects as 
the greater inter-changers of pollen. Some interesting experiments recently 
conducted to ascertain the influence of wind as a carrier seemed to indicate that 
this was almost a negligible factor. l*lates of glass smeared with a sticky 
substance were exposed at various heights on poles adjacent to trees in bloom, 
and afterw'ards subjected to examination under a microscope, and very few 
grains of pollen were caught on the glass, although a strong wind was blow¬ 
ing during the test. His own experience last season, however, in the pear or¬ 
chard upset his faith in the bee a good deal. The orchard consisted in the 
greater part of Williams's Bon Chretien, with a grove of Glou Morceau planted 
approximately in the centre thereof. During the blossoming season the 
varieties flowered together, and the orchard was alive with bees from an 
apiary situated nearby. There was every ground for supposing that they 
operated with equal industry over the whole area, and therefore cross-fertili¬ 
sation would be fully effected between the whole of the trees of the orchard. 
When the pears had set, however, it was noticed that two rows of Williams' 
Bon Chretien on each side of the Glou Morceaus, and two rows of the latter 
alongside of the former were carrying far away heavier crops than the rest. 
From this it would appear that the wind was, after all, the main factor in 
carrying pollen. He had planned out his plantings of pear trees this year 
^ in accordance with this theory, planting the rows north and south to allow the 
prevalent west wind full play in carrying the fertilising pollen. Last year, 
when planting a small area with prunes, he went to a good deal of trouble 
to ascertain the flowering dates of various varieties, but was quite unable 
to get any information on the matter. He suggested that the careful col¬ 
lection, tabulation, and annual publication of the blossoming periods of all 
the fruit trees in the various experimental orchards was a course to be 
highly commended. He had taken careful note of the dates of blossoming 
last season. He intended following this practice each year, and urged mem¬ 
bers to do likewise. A comparison of observation could be made at, say, the 
October meeting of the Branch, and carefully tabulated; this information 
should prove of great value. Mr. Basey exhibited a list showing the date of 
the first bloom, date of full bloom, the date of last bloom of a number of 
varieties of almonds, plums, nectarines, peaches; apricots, pears, and apples. 
[As the added experience of future years is accumulated, this will provide 
reliable data for the guidance of growers; as the experience of a single year 
cannot be accepted as conclusive', the list is not published, but copy of same 
niay be luad on application to the Department of Agriculture. The Horticul¬ 
tural Instructor states that ,the dates of blooming, &c., are being fully recorded 
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at the Government Orchard, at Biackwood. These have not been published 
for the reason that it is desired to be in a position to give the results of a 
succession of years before launching any statements for the acceptance of in¬ 
tending planters.— Ed.] 

WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to ITin;). 

September 29th.—Present: 16 members and one visitor. 

Cleaning Wheat. —A short paper on this subject was read by Mr. E, Altus. 
He emphasized the necessity of keeping the sieves of the machine clean, and turn¬ 
ing the machine regularly. He thought the screenings should be baggod from 
under the machine in preference to putting them back in the heap. Members dis¬ 
cussed tlie paper. 

CLAYPAN BOBE.—The chairman (Mr. J. Gray) reported having visited 
the western districts of Victoria in search of summer feed for stock. Condi¬ 
tions there were no more satisfactory than those at Pinnaroo. Dry feed was 
reported to be available at Pine Plains. 

HALIDON, September 23rd.— Iruigation. —In discussing the paper read at the 
annual congress by Mr. McIntosh (Director of Irrigation), Mr. Clark drew atten¬ 
tion to the remarks that bore water would probably need aeration for a day or so 
before being applied to plant life. The effect of carbonate of soda in local bore 
water could be nullified by applying gypsum to the soil. Mr. Weste stated that 
at Benmark it was necessary to apply gypsum to the soil when irrigating from the 
Murray Biver. Mr. Gallasch considered that a better pressure could obtained 
from the storage tanks by making the outlet in the centre of the bottom of the 
tank, and having the outlet larger than the mains intended to be used. Members 
agreed that it was beneficial to mulch plots to be watered. 

KING8TON-ON-MUBBAY, October 3rd.—Mr. B. Sanders gave a demonstra¬ 
tion of budding and grafting. He advised budding deciduous trees on their 
own roots. Buds intended to lie dormant should be put in as late as possible 
in this district, March not being too late. Buds should be taken from well- 
ripened wood, avoiding each end of the shoot. In grafting, the main essential 
was to have the stocks in a forward state, and the scions in cheek. Ihe scions 
should be taken off trees pruned on the late side, and packed away in a cool 
place in dry sand. 

PABBAKIE, August 8th.— Local VeteriKary Services. —Mr. Diener initiated 
a discussion on the advisableness of having a veterinary sugeon resident in 
the district. Farmers, he said, often lost stock that would have been saved 
if a veterinary surgeon had been within handy distance. He suggested 
measures to meet the necessary cost of keeping a competent man in the dis¬ 
trict. Mr. Beddome agreed, and thought that farmers in the district would 
greatly benefit by such a scheme. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

September 21st.—^Pre^nt: 21 members. 

Garden Implements.— In opening the discussion on this subject, Mr. P. H. 
WUliams said that he favored the Green Mountain gooseneck hoe for general 
us^ and thought thh best tine hoe was made by bending the paddock fork over 
and fixing it to a handle. Where hard ground had to be broken up or for 
. cleaning footpaths, the mattock was useful; but for Chopping out briars and 
bushes the grubbing axe was best. For working under trees the two-pronged 
hoe. prongs l^in. wide and 2in. apart, was prefeired. The single-horse^ ^P^^ 
Junior cultivator was a good au-round J^plemei^t^it was more easily con¬ 
trolled and could be worked nearer^the tree# than the two-horse eultiyatcr. 
The spring-tooth harrow was also very useftiL Mr. Janies stated that three¬ 
pronged hoes were the best for hoeing around trees* He also favored the 
spring-tooth harrow, provided the soil had been well ploughed. Mr. Gamble 
preferred the gooseneck hoe for strawberry beds> and the soitarer|^onged hoe 
^or trbrl^iig around trees. Mr. Penno uised the souarerprongea lork^bont**^for 
the d<mble-pointed fCr hard grimd* The J^ahet Jindcr 
^ ^t^^orse gave hun betteir ^stdm oh the iinii^ 
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horse. Mr. Winser had fixed discs on his two-horse cultivator, but the result 
had not been satisfactory. Mr. Magarey reported that he was using a disc 
harrow on land that was too hard to plough, and by going over it twice or 
three times had worked the soil to a depth of 4in. He found it would work in 
land that ’was too hard for the ordinary cultivator, the only objection being 
that the harrow was inclined to leave ridges. The hon. secretary (Mr. C. G. 
Savage) stated that the spring-tooth cultivator was giving better results than 
the fixed one, and that a new orchard plough, with the long bridle and move- 
able handles, was giving good results. 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

September Ist.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Apple Export Tkade. —In reviewing last season export trade in apples Mr. S. 
W, Chapman mentioned in a paper that although the apple crops were heavy, the 
.exports had been small on account of fusicladium, and of the quantity of small, un¬ 
matured fruit. Fruit sold up to the end of May realised good prices, but that 
disposed of after that date met a falling market. Australian apples, he said, 
should reach the home markets in April and May. He then gave figures showing 
the results of a few of last year's shipments, and the agents ’ reports on the fruit. 
From these it would be seen that there was great need to enforce regulations to pre¬ 
vent the export of small, immature fruit, that late shipments were a failure, and 
that the Rome Beauty was too late in ripening to be suitable for export. He ad¬ 
vised storing this variety for the local market. Previous shipments had showm 
that the three-tray case was the best for exporting pears. He favored the estab¬ 
lishment of co-operative packing sheds, which already existed at Forest Range and 
Angastou. Mr. C. Ricks agreed that it was unwise to ship immature fruit, or 
fruit of unsuitable varieties. Mr. T. Jacobs advised members to keep the R(>me 
Beauty for the local trade only. 

Hav and I'ea Cttors.—Various members commented on the splemlid appearance 
of these crops in tins district, especially those on well cultivated and manured 
fields. 


CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall. 33.67in.). 

August 31st.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

House Breeding. —Three short papers were read on this subject. Mr. A. A. 
Harper preferred the Clydesdale for this district. He bred from young stock. The 
mare should be well built, have good bone and muscle, short joints, deep quarters, 
a short, tapered neck, small head, be good tempered and be well ribbed up. It 
was important to see that the stallion had good feet. He should be upstanding, 
clean-legged, have good bone and muscle, deep quarters, and round barrel and a 
good temper. Both before and after foaling the mare should be well fed and at- 
Umded to. It was important to keep the foal growing. If feed became scarce, 
oaten hay should be given, as this was a good bone and muscle builder. 

Mr. J. Piggot, in a paper on light stock recommended mating a mare of good 
bone and constitution to a pure-bred stallion, which should have good legs, feet, 
and temper. He preferred the Arab bre^d, as they were hardy and good tra¬ 
vellers. Thorough-bred stock were too light in the bone and were unsuitable for 
the hard roads. He considered the light stock bred in the north the best, as they 
grew a better hoof than those bred on hilly country, whose feet were long and 
narrow. 

Mr. H. C. Harper recommended two classes of farm horse—the Suffolk Punch, 
ai d stock from a draught mare by a light thorouglibreil stallion. He preferred 
the light stallion because the progeny would then be clean-legged, and also have 
good bone, muscle, and pace. A lengthy discussion followed the reading of these 
papers, in which Mr. J. Spencer mentioned that many of the sires now used were 
too fat, and this reduced the stamina of their offspring. Mr. A. Harper had 
proved the Suffolk Punch very reliable, but was opposed to the pure-bloo^d stal¬ 
lion, as it was unsatisfactory for heavy pulling. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. B. 
Brooks) considered the draught mare mated mth a roadster stallion of good bone 
produced good stock, that had good pace as well as draught power. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

September 2nd.—^Present: 18 members. 

OONSSBViNa FODDBK FOR S!POOK. —Under this heading a paper was read by Mr. 
H. Cross. Cocky chaff, mixed with crushed oats or bran and molasses. 
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would provide good stock feed, ho said. Straw could also be stacked in each 
paddock on the farm. Oaten straw cut and chalfed immediately after the 
harvester had been through it made good feed. Crushed oats^ mixed with 
chait, were better than bran, as a cream producer, and far more could be 
obtained for the oats in this way than by selling them for Is. 3d. to Is. 6d., 
the prices realised this year. It would pay farmers handsomely to prepare 
a few acres of fallow each year, and put in barloyf rye, or oats, when the 
early rains came in March or beginning of April. 1 his would be in readiness 
for the stock in a month, and would keep them in good heart until sufficient 
feed was in the paddocks. For the summer months such fodders as lucerne, 
mangolds, kale, and chou moellier could be put in with advantage. Field 
peas were also a good fodder. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

August 29th.—-Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Expeeimental Plots. —Mr. E. W. Shepherd reported on experimental plots 
sown by Mr. W. C. Mills. Whilst Buddo, Yandilla King, Barths Imperial, and 
White Gamma varieties of wheat were doing well, Federation looked poorly, and 
was turning yellow. Crossbred 53, although it stooled exceptionally well, was 
showing the effects of dry weather. 

Bobbees and Wastees on the Paem.-7-A lengthy paper under this heading 
was read by Mr. R. W. Downing. By systematic grading of seed, he said, the 
wheat yield would be increased. The waste involved in drilling in cracked and 
shrivelled wheat was more than the cost of grading. Only the best stock, 
poultry, &c., should be kept. Good fowls would be found very profitable, especi¬ 
ally in times of drought. Much was lost by the man who neglected his imple¬ 
ments and machinery. He considered sheep tick one of the greatest robbers to 
be contended with. Babbits, noxious weeds, and other such pests all reduced 
the farmer's income. 

LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall. 37in. to 38in.). 

September 5th.—Present: nine members and three visitors. 

The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. E. W. Beythein. Members in¬ 
spected the poultry plant, and wore particularly interested in the incubators. Mr. 
Beythein explained that when turning the eggs it was wise to turn the tmys end 
for end. He used the hot-air machines, which were found to be most suitable to 
the moist atmosphere of the hills districts. Hatching was completed by the 22nd 
August. When hatched the chickens were transferred to the brooders, each of 
which had a niunber of yards attached; chicks of equal age and size being placed 
together in each yard. For the first month they were fed principally on broken 
wheat. The yards for the breeders and laying hens faced the east, and were so 
arranged that the attendant could go through from one to the other. Those re¬ 
cently erected had scratciiing pens. Mr. Beythein gave some useful hints on feed¬ 
ing, cleaning, and general management. To j)revent egg-eating he had found 
placing china eggs about the yard effective. An irrigating plant for growing 
greenfeed was inspected. The greenfeed was passed through the chaffeutter be¬ 
fore being fed to the i)oultry. 


MEADOWS (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

September Ist.—Present; 15 members. 

Cultivation of Mangolds. —Dealing with this subject in a paper, Mr. W. 
Nicollo said that practically any class of soil in a district of good rainfall would 
glow a fair crop of mangolds, providing heavy manuring was practised. Better 
crops, however, could be secured from land that was naturally moist through the 
summer, if it were of a deep, loamy nature over a good clay subsoil. If irriga¬ 
tion could be carried out, qf course, the returns would be still further enhanced. 
The most suitable fertiliser was pig manure, and next to this stable manure. This 
should be allowed to thoroughly rot in pits, and then applied in heavy dressings 
to the land in autumn, be ploughed in, and then harrowed. A crop of white oats 
for green feed could precede the mangold crop, in which ease the oats should be 
got rid of before the middle of July, and the land ploughed and harrowed again. 
About the middle of August the land should be again ploughed to a depth of 9in., 
' and scai^fied and harrowed, and rolled until it was reduced to a fine tilth. About 
2cwt. of »alt to the acre should then be applied to the land, and worked in. The 
vanety of mangolds he preferred was Mammoth Long Bed. The Globe variety 
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was a slower grower when young, and was not so likely to produce such a good 
plant. The seed could either be sown through the drill, or by hand, in rows 24in. 
or 27in. apart, to give room for working a horse between the rows. A few seed 
should be dropped together into the drills, at each space of about 12in. A har¬ 
rows and light roller should then be put over the laud, care being taken to keep the 
horse between the rows. The horse-hoe should be used as soon as the rows were 
visible. The hoe should be put over frequently to keep it free of w-eeds. When 
large enough the outside leaves could be stripped, and used for stock feed. This 
could be done several times in the year. The roots made excellent feed for cattle, 
pigs, sheep, and poultry. For feeding to cows they should be sliced; for pigs or 
sheep they could be fed whole or sliced. If boiled for ))ig feed, they should be 
sliced, and if for cows, a little pollard should be added. This made excellent food 
for store pigs or sows. The chairman (Mr. Geo. Ellis) said mangolds constituted 
the best crops for feeding to sheep and pigs that could be grown in this district. 
Mr. Smith stated that he sowed mangold seed in September hist year. The plant ? 
were destroyed by slugs and sorrel, however, so he resowed the ground in Novem¬ 
ber and December. A good crop, with some of the roots weighing up to 191bs. 
each, resulted. Mr. Morris thought a good supply of leaves would be secured bv 
early planting. 

Questions. —Members considered the best long hay for horses was wdieaten; for 
dialling, they preferred mixed oats and wheat. On good land, in a normal season, 
about the first week in August was the best time to sow field peas; the peas then 
made less straw than if planted earlier. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

September 2nd.—^Present: nine members. 

Origin of Soils. —An interesting paper dealing with this subject was read by 
Mr. B. F'idler. He mentioned that it was essential for the farmer, in order to 
treat his surface soil rationally, to have a clear idea of the formation of it. Many 
interesting geological facts were mentioned and explained, and the i)hyBical effects 
of the weather, &e., on rocks were dealt with. 


MYPONGA. 

July 8th.—Present: 10 members. 

Lamb-Raising. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. A. Sinclair. The 
Merino-Lincoln cross, he said, was admirably suited to the country north of 
Petersburg. The South Down, crossed with the Lincoln-Merino c\ve, ])ro- 
duced well-shaped lambs, of very fine quality, but being slow maturers, they 
wore not favored by small holders for export purpos-es. Most small holders 
in the south preferred the Shropshire, which, if crossed with the Lincoln- 
Merino ew’c, produced a nice-shaped lamb, which matured fairly early. He 
recommended any small holder who wdshed to breed lambs for export to mate 
u Dorset Horn ram with the Lincoln-Merino cross ewe. The Leicester mated 
with the Lincoln-Merino cross produced a splendid lamb, of good shape and 
very hardy, and a good butcher ^s sheep. This cross would do well in the 
Middle and liOwer North and also in the South-East. Another breed he 
favored for the Southern and South-Eastern districts was the Romney Marsh. 
This breed, crossed with the Lincoln or Shropshire, produced a good export or 
market lamb. Paddocks should be reserved for the ew^es during lambing 
season.. These paddocks should be subdivided, so that the ewes and lambs 
could be occasionally placed on fresh feed. Peas were good for fattening 
lambs, but in tlie event of summer rains the peas would have to be fed off 
quickly, otherwise they would shoot, and loose their value as a fattening fod¬ 
der. He therefore recommended sowing barley, oats, rape, mustard, or cow- 
grass clover, which would ensure plenty of fodder. In discussing the paper the 
chairman (Mr. G. Hunt) stated that he had a high percentage of lambs, which 
he attributed to the good condition of tlje breeding ewes at the mating 
season. Members generally considered that the reason for mating an Eng¬ 
lish breed of ram with the Merino ewe, instead of a Merino ram witli an Eng¬ 
lish breed of ewes, was that it would be difficult to procure, a flock of ewes 
of good mutton quality, and also that the sire had the greater influence on 
the offspring. 
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IRONBANK, August 29th.—Mr. R. Coats recommended kerosene emulsion 
or liquid sulphur as an effective spray for the red spider. For spraying 
apple and pear trees he favored Bordeaux, or a mixture of 51bs. bluestone and 
71bs. washing soda to 50gall8. of water. For gumming on Japanese plums the 
hon. secretary (Mr. W. Coats) recommended mopping the trees as much 
as possible during August or a little earlier with equal quantities of clay and fresh 
cowdung, mixed to the consistency of porridge. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

September 3rd.—rPresent: 10 members. 

Fencing.^—A short paper on this subject was read by the chairman (Mr. A, 
Bradley), who recommended fences built to the following specifications;—Boun¬ 
dary fence—Posts 3ft. 6in. out of ground, 20in. to 22in. in ground, 33ft. apart, 
with two droppers in between, suspended clear of the ground; five plain wires, 
and a barbed wire on top, placed as follows;—Bottom wire 6in. from ground, se¬ 
cond 12in., third 18in., fourth 25in., and fifth 33in., and sixth 42in. from 
ground. Division Fence—Posts 3ft. 4in. with four plain wires, and barb on top, 
placed as follows;—Bottom wire 7in. from ground, second 14in., third 21in., 
fourth 30in., and fifth 40in. from ground; posts 33ft. apart, with two droppers 
between. The best wire to use was hard steel 12^ gauge galvanized, the breaking 
strain of which was equal to that of the ordinary No. 8 black wire. Red gum 
posts cost anything from £2 to £5 per 100. He thought the saving in both ma¬ 
terial and labor was very considerable in this, class of fence. 


LUCINDALE (Annual average rainfall, 23.32in.). 

October.—Present: six members. 

Foddek Ciiors.—^Mr. W. Seeker read a paper on this subject. The principal 
varieties of fodder crops grown in this district, he said, were rape and kale. The 
paper continued;—Rape is one of the best, if not the most popular of root crops. 
Its fattening properties are far ahead of kale or mangolds. It is to be highly re¬ 
commended as a catch crop on fallow ground, as it is quick maturing, and may be 
fed off, sometimes twice, before working and sowing the fallow with grain. 
There are three varieties of kale, namely, Jersey tree, thousand-headed, chou 
moullier or Guernsey marrow kale. The first-mentioned variety is not grown in 
these parts, consequently we are not likely to get any local information about it. 
The thousand-headed kale is the best known. It does not mature so quickly as 
rape, but by judicious feeding many crops may be got from the one sowing. 
One objection is that it has a large root system; the old stumps get a good grip, 
and the plough does not turn them all out. For the past four years we nave 
grown a'^ut an acre of chou moullier each year for the milch cows. We usually 
start pulling it about December, and keep at it right up to the end of April; we 
then let it go up to seed in the following summer. Last year we gathered over 
2 ewts. of seed from an acre. The method that we adopted to gather the seed was 
to spread a tarpaulin in a spring cart, cut off the seea heads, and cart them into 
a shed, where we threshed ttie seed out by forking and knocking it about. The 
seed falls through to the bottom; the waste stalks can be forked off and thrown 
out; and the remainder winnowed. Some of the Naracoorte fanners sowed this 
variety of kale through the wheat that they intended to strip, and I heard that 
it did very well. They thus secured an excellent sheep feed through their 
stubble. We have adopted this method vtith 45 acres of Wheat and about 20 acres 
of oats. I broadcasted the seed on the wheat after it had germinated, and left 
the kale seed to be covered by the rains. When I sowed the oats X mixed Ike 
kale seed with it, and it resulted in an even‘sowing. This looks better than 
that whidi was broadcasted. Peas are extensively grown hj many of the fat- 
lamb fleers, and it is always noticeablei in the Adelaide saleyards that the best 
lambs are pea fattened. Mustard does not take long to grow. In from six ^ 
eight weeks it is fit to feed off. Our only experience with this crop was an 
area of about 6 acres. We sowed it in the autumn, and in about seven weeks 
it was about 24ft. high, just flowering, when we turned some ewes on to it At 
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first they did not take to it well, but after a few days they ate it, and it was 
not long before they cleared it right out. These sheep looked better right 
through the winter than any others of our flock. August and September are the 
usual times for sowing root crops, but mustard is best sown m the autumn. 
Some also sow rape in the autumn, but I do not think it would do with ufl, as our 
average winters are too cold to keep it growing when the cold weather comes on. 
There are three methods of sowing small seeds, such as kale, rape, turnips, and 
mustard. Personally, I prefer the Cahoon seedsower for broadcasting. By cutting 
out a new slide with only a small V in the bottom of it, quantities may be sown 
down to as low as ilb. to the acre. Another method is to mix the seed with the 
corn through the drill—that is, if it is desired to have kale through the stubble 
after stripping. Kale does not make great growth, and does not interfere with 
stripping. The other method is to mix the seed with the superphosphates, but 
great care must be taken only to mix suflicient seed just to keep going, because the 
super, when mixed for any time with the seed, lessens the germinating powers. 
It is well worth while testing the seed, say ten days before it is intended to 
sow. All that is needed is a little absorbent cotton, or wadding, as it is com¬ 
monly called, and a saucer j place the wadding in the saucer, and moisten it with 
water. Then count 100 seeds on to it, and place it in a shady place and keep 
it moist. As the seeds germinate throw them out of the saucer. The seeds that 
do not germinate are consequently left to the last. Count these, and it will give 
the percentage of the seed which is not good.Mr. Beaton had sown 160 acres of 
rai>e and 4^ acres of peas this year, but the season was too dry for the best 
results to be secured from these crops. Mr. McMorrow mentioned the Elephant 
swede as being a good fodder for dry seasons; this plant drew its moisture from 
a greater depth than most fodders. 

NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

September 19th.—^Present: 16 members and two visitors. 

Peagrowinq. —Mr. S. H. Schinckel read the following paper:—‘‘Peagrowing in 
the South East will receive much more attention when the full value of this 
plant as a forage crop and a soil renovator is better understood by farmers. 
Peas may be grown on various soils. Loamy soil generally gives best results, 
provided there is a good drainage. They will also grow on our poor, sandy soil 
with a liberal application of manures, if there is a good rainfall, especially 
after the flowering stage. The variety most favored is the Bun. This should 
be sown at the rate of about 2bush. per acre. The best manures to use in a 
wet district are bonedust or bone super., at the rate of about Icwt. per acre; 
a little less might be used for heavy soils. The seed should be put in to a 
depth of from 2iu. to 3in., about the end of June or early in July, on well- 
prepared land. If sown too early there is always the danger of the crop, when 
in bloom, being cut with the later frost. On the other hand, if sown too late, 
there is always the danger of the pea being cut with hot winds. The method 
of harvesting most favored in the Hills district is with the ordinary mower, 
with an attachment. The attachment, or buncher, consists of a false set of 
Angers, about 2ft. long. Axed on to the Angers of the mower, and places the 
pea haulms in a straight position for the knife, after which they fall back in a 
sort of cradle. The attendant following the machine rolls them a few times 
with a fork, and when in a nice handy size for handling, pushes them off out 
of the way of the horses for the next round. Peas can also be harvested with 
the ordinary horse rake, which rakes them into rows. If it is intended to have 
a clean raking they should be raked the second time, by driving the rake 
the opposite way between the rows. When raking is completed, the peas 
should be put into convenient-sized heaps. It is best to do the work early 
in the day, in order to prevent shelling. If the weather is cool, however, the 
rake may be used any time of the day. Whichever method is adopted for 
harvesting, it should be done before Uie peas are too ripe. Stacking is best 
done early in the day, to minimise shaking. I fail to see the advantage of 
trying to make a high stack, for the less the peas are handled the less they 
will shake. When Anishing the stack it sl^oud be kept fairly full in the 
centre, and covered with straw at the earliest convenience, to prevent damage 
by rain. Threshing is best done by the average farmer with a land roller. 
The peas should be put in a circle on a fairly hard and even piece of ground, 
and the roller driven round a few times; an assistant should then turn the peas 
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with a fork. A few more rounds with the roller, and then the peas can be 
caved, and the haulms put out of the way,, and the circle is ready for the 
iiejct lot of peas to be rolled. There is no necessity to clean up the peas after 
each rolling. When rolling is completed they are put through the winnower in 
the ordinary way. If only a small quantity is to be threshed, I prefer not 
to stack them, but to cart direct to the threshing ring, roll as before stated, and 
put all haulms in the centre of the ring. It will be found that this saves a 
great deal of labor. Some may think that by threshing peas on the ground 
by rolling a lot of waste would result. Such, however, is not the case, as pigs 
or sheep will pick up almost every pea left. As a fodder I doubt if any crop 
that we can grow will give better results for fattening pigs. They are also 
very useful for fattening sheep or lambs. Sheep and lambs may be put direct 
into the field when the peas are just on the turn. The sheep eat a lot of the 
green haulms, and gradually take to the peas, which they devour greedily, and 
fatten very rapidly. Grass, or some other variety of food, and a good supply 
of water, should be available. If it is intended to feed them to sheep from 
the stack the peas should be carted out into the grazing paddock^ as required. 
This is the method generally adopted by the growers in the Hills district, and 
seems to give best results. The latter method has an advantage, because 
when the crop is fed in the paddock, as soon as the peas are done a farmer 
has to market his sheep. Stacking and carting out enables the sheep to be 
held until the market for fats is higher. If purchasing sheep or lambs to be 
fattened On peas, it will be found that it always pays best to buy them in good 
store condition. Poor sheep or lambs take too long to build up to prime 
quality. In the matter of soil renovation, it should be remembered that peas 
possess the power of absorbing the free nitrogen of the air by means of the 
nodules on their roots, and are, therefore, able to thrive without the aid of 
nitrogen in the soil. However, it must not be forgotten that while a pea crop 
greatly increases the fertility of the soil, phosphates should not be omitted if 
a cereal crop is to follow, for without the latter there would be an excess of 
nitrogen, causing a heavy, rank growth, at the sacrifice of the grain. Graring 

C eas off the farm by sheep not only means that the revenue of the farmer will 
0 augmented, but the fertility of the soil will be rapidly raised. By feeding 
off the crop the body of the animal is nourished, and the greater portion of the 
manurial substances in the feed passes into the manure, so that not only are 
the fertile elements returned to the soil, but its fertility is further increased 
by a large supply of humus. Meat is at a high figure, and is likely to be so 
for many years to come; therefore it is our duty to do all that we can by way 
of producing fat stock to prevent prohibitive prices for the consumer. The 
returns secured by feeding peas off by sheep to produce saleable meat, and 
manuring the land with the droppings, will be found much more profitable than 
ploughing them under as green manure.” Mr. Loller mentioned that peas 
cut in the green stage made good ensilage, on which stock did well. Mr. W. H. 
Smith thought it paid better to feied the crop off in the paddock than to harvest 
it. Harvesting was expensive. A crop of hay on his holding this year, 
which was on land that last vear carried peas, looked better than any other 
on the farm. Mr. B. 8. Alcock endorsed the remarks of the previous 
speakers. 


KFJTH, September 5th.—^In reply to a question by Mr. Shannon, Mr, Braily 
stated that barley was unsuitable for hay. The chairman (Mr. Thompson) eon< 
siderod it good feed for cows. Members generally thought that this ceresd should 
be harvested, the straw being then cuh and chaffed, 

NARACOOBTE, August 8th.—-Mr. A. Caldwell read a paper on * * The Benefits 
likely to accrue to the Agricultural Industry in thq South-East by the Extension 
of the Broad Gauge Bailway System, : 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methois of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &.C., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany ea^^h question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.*’ 

Stock Inquiries. 

(Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.) 

** E.J.S.A.,” Coonawarra, asks treatment for (1) pony which has pufEy fet¬ 
locks and contracted feet, causing lameness; (2) for terrier which, after 
violent exertion, loses power in hindquarters, and has a chronic sore back. 

Reply—(1) The excessive dryness of the ground has something to do with 
the lameness, which will show more if the pony is bare foot, but it will be 
better without shoes until the feet become tender, when tip shoes will suit. 
It will be well to dress the feet daily with a mixture of half Stockholm tar and 
half mutton fat melted together. (2) The symptoms point to gouty eczema, 
and the diet should be of the lightest. Three pilules of rhus tox, 3x, should be 
given twice daily. Lotion, tr. rhus tox |^oz., water \ pint, a little to be 
applied to the back once daily. 

“ E.T.W.,” Lameroo, asks advice concerning colt, 2 years old, but testicles 
not in scrotum. 

Reply—It is probable that if he is allowed to run with fillies this year that 
the testicles will be in the scrotum in a few months. If not, there is an opera¬ 
tion that a qualified veterinary surgeon who specialises in it could perform, 
but it would be costly, and as the colt is not a valuable one it would be probably 
better to destroy him and save his keep.. 

“ J.B.T.,” Sutherlands, asks if a foal can be artificially reared. 

Reply—A foal can be brought up on the bottle, but it certainly will not 
pay to do so this season. It should be fed on full cow^s milk with a teaspoonful 
of sugar of milk to each quart. After it is a fortnight old skim milk, boiled 
linseed, and pea meal may be given, getting gradually up to 2galls. of milk 
and 41bs. of mixture per day. As there is a shortage of milk, powdered milk 
may be used instead with sugar of milk added, but the cost will be prohibitive. 

“ G.M.W.*’ has horses troubled with bot flies. He asks if it is advisable to 
spray stable and yards with carbolic solution. 

Reply—The flies are more in the open than in stable yards, so it would be 
better to ^mear the horses’ chins and knees with a mixture such as tar and oil 
than to incut expense in spraying the stable yards ; however, house flies 
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cause serious worm trouble in horses and breed in dung, so t is a good plan 
to spray the dung heap once a week with a solution of lib. of sulphate of iron 
to 4galls. of water, stirring the dung at the same time, as the maggots are 
not on the surface. 

“ A.W.W.,” Parilla, asks treatment for horse suifering from continual 
scouring. 

Reply—Half a pint of castor oil followed by a teaspoonful of sulphate of 
iron, this latter to be given twice daily in food will probably improve matters 
in conjunction with lucerne chaff. A teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon 
once a day will also help. 

W.S.,’* Middleton, seeks advice concerning mare which went stiff in 
forelegs after foaling. 

Reply—The mare has probably a slight attack of laminitis, which often 
occurs after foaling. An ounce of Epsom salts in the drinking water 
three times a day for a few days, and standing the mare in mud or the sea, 
preferably the latter, for a few hours every day, will probably relieve the 
trouble. 

“ P.L.C.,” Port Augusta, asks treatment for colt, 2 years, of stunted growth, 
with yellowish discharge from nose, and harsh cough when excited. His 
condition is improving on good feed. 

Reply -The long continuance of the discharge and the totality of the 
symptoms point to dental trouble, probably of a scurvy nature, and it is 
doubtful whether under present circumstances it will be profitable to treat the 
colt; however, if that is desired, the nostrils should be syringed out once 
daily for a week with a solution of permanganate of potash, enough to make 
warm water a delicate pink, and the colt should receive in bran and chaff 
twice daily for a fortnight a tablespoonful of syrup of phosphate of iron. 

K.G.,” Riverton, inquires concerning pony which is losing hair. 

Reply—Probably from parasites, combined with overheated blood. Wipe 
over daily with one part benzine to six or seven parts cheap oil, such as 
linseed, and give in food twice a day a powder consisting of one flat tablespoon¬ 
ful sulphur, one heaped teaspoonful saltpetre, half a teaspoonful resin. 
Give for a week. 

“ H.F.J.H.,” Salt Creek, asks treatment for cows with following symptoms “ 
—Stiffness in joints, running at nose, diminished milk yield. 

Reply—The onset symptoms of so-called dry bible or acute scurvy. As a 
preventive give all the cows daily a handful of a mixture of sweet bonemeal 
three parts, saltpetre one part. Treatmentr—~A pint of yeast once or twice 
daily, 20 drops of tincture bryonia three times daily, and follow after a day 
or two with syrup of phosphate of iron, two or three tablespoons two or three 
times a day for a few days. Change food as much as possible, and if it can 
be managed in any way, give a little green food, even if it is only artichokes 
or thistles. 

“ J.H.V.,’' Brimpton Lake, asks treatment for yearling colt. Near side 
hind leg is stiff in hock when lifted, and hamstring knots up and leg hangs 
useless. Symptoms came on after castration. 

Reply—^Although blood vessels of the leg affected by blood worms would 
produce somewhat similar symptoms, those described, especially as the colt 
is fat, point rather to mischief in the stifle, which becomes partially dislocated. 
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Probably improvement would follow the application of a good sharp blisv 
such as biaiodide of mercury one part, lard seven parts ; an ounce would be 
the quantity required. 

“ T.S.,’’ Tarlee, lost two cows. Six cows were turned at night into paddock 
where little Johnson grass ; two were found dead in the morning, and another 
was stiff when walking, and continually lying down. He asks cause of deaths. 

Reply—Certain substances called glucosides form in grasses like Johnson 
grass, and then in the cow’s paunch ; at certain times further split up into 
very poisonous compounds which cause bloating and sudden death. It seems 
possible this has been the case with these cows. As preventive only let them 
on to the grass with an already full belly. Should accidents arise, a quart 
of milk or a pound of molasses will generally save those not too far gone, 
while a stick tied bitwise across the mouth will relieve the urgent bloating 
symptoms. 

Horticulture. 

A member of the Mouht: Compass Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
inquires re thrips in onions. 

Mr. George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor, replies—These insects are 
favored by dry weather, consequently wherever possible the affected plants 
should be watered overhead by means of sprinklers. Mr. C. French (the 
Government Entomologist of Victoria) has experimented with various sprays, 
and found tobacco wash and benzole emulsion the most effective. As benzole 
emulsion may not be procurable, I suggest a trial be given to either tobacco 
and soap wash or kerosine emulsion. An emulsion made with benzine 
(petrol) might be tried, but great care must be exercised in making it, as the 
boiling soap solution would have to be carried a considerable distance from 
the fixe before adding the petrol. 

“ P.I.,” North Croydon, asks several questions, the nature of which are 
indicated sufficiently in the replies supplied by Mr. Quinn. 

Reply—The reason for the orange trees shedding their leaves each year 
after flowering is somewhat puzzling, but is most probably attributable to 
some constitutional defect. Suggest discontinuing use so much stable manure 
and trying complete fertiliser, such as 21bs. superphosphate, fib. sulphate of 
potash, and fib. sulphate of ammonia per five-year-old tree. These could 
be mixed together and applied twice in the year, viz., at early spring time 
(August or September), and again in Autumn (about March or April). The 
fertiliser may be sown on the surface, covering an area from just under the 
boughs to a point a couple of feet outside the spread of foliage of each tree. 
It may then be dug into and mixed with the soil, preferably with a fork. 
Another method is to sprinkle the fertiliser into a trench opened around 
outside the foliage prior to turning the irrigation water into it (2) Kerosine 
emulsion will assist in repressing the red scale of citrus trees, but not so effec¬ 
tively as fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas. The latt^ process, however, 
is not recommended for the amatuer. Kerosine emulsion in sxhall quantities 
is made as follows :—Take 4 pints kerosine, 2 pints rainwater, 2oz. to 4oz. 
soap. Slice and dissolve the soap by boiling it in the water, and when the 
Wapsfiik are^^f^^^ boiling hot pour in the k^osine. Then with a syringe or 
ioiw pump lilt the mixture from one vessel and propel it with great ferce 
inlb a^th^er^ ^ until the whole 

^ This may be diluted as 

tre^, one pari to each 12 parts of fresh wate^^^ 
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be sprayed unless the soil is well supplied with moisture at the time. (3) Most 
of the waters from shallow bores west of the city are heavily charged with 
injurious salts in so far as citrus trees are concerned. They should be used 
with caution, avoiding the spread of the water upon the surface of the soil. 
The water should be rim into deep trenches.in large soaking doses. As soon 
the surfaces of the trenches are no longer sticky they should be broken up, 
the soil in a loose and dry condition being levelled down again, and where 
practicable covered with a mulch of manure or litter until the time again 
arrives for watering. This is ascertained by testing the soil for moisture. 

Ensilage. 

“ J.W.R.,” Morchard asks, “ What would be the loss in weight in a green 
crop of oats, barley, &c., when made into ensilage, or when the ensilage had 
matured ? ” 

The Director of Agriculture states—The loss in weight in making ensilage 
depends very largely on the care with which it is handled and made ; and also 
on whether it is stack or pit ensilage that is being considered. Under favorable 
conditions the loss from fermentation in the pit is about 10 per cent, and one 
must allow for another 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, for waste and decay ; hence 
in favorable circumstances 5 tons of green stufE should supply about 4 tons of 
good ensilage. The losses from stack ensilage are always greater, and vary 
with the size of the stack and the area of its exposed sides. 


PHOSPHATIC MANURES. 

ADDRESS BY THE DIRECTOR OP AGRIODLTDRE, 

At the invitation of the members of the Blyth Branch of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins) attended the meeting of that branch held on the 6th 
November, and addressed the members. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. A. Jj- McEwin. 

PHOSPHATIC MANURES. 

The Director took the above as his subject, and said:—In the first 
instance I would like to point out to you the rapidity with which the 
use of phosphatic manures has become general in this State. This 
is a feat of very considerable importance in economics, since it is not 
easy to persuade a great body of men to adopt what is practically a 
revolution in practice, simply because one or two have been success¬ 
ful with it. The results tabulated in the following table show that 
in 1^7 the total amount of phosphatic manures used in this State 
WM .only 2,000 tons, and the, total area of crops treated with that 
ntp^Ure only 60j,000 acres. If we compare the total area of land 
■ni^or otdtivatfon in 1897 with the area dressed with superphosphate 
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it will be found that the latter represents only 2,92 per cent, of the 
former. Reference to the table shows that five years afterwards 
24,600 tons of phosphatic manures were used on 500,000 acres; 
finally, last year, 97,023 tons were applied to 2,659,608 acres, which 
area represents 85.68 per cent, of the total area put under crop in 
South Australia in 1913. Within 16 years, therefore, the quantity 
of manure used has increased 4,851 per cent. The number of acres 
treated for the same period has increased from 60,000 to 2,659,608. 
What is perhaps more striking still is that whilst in 1897 the per¬ 
centage of the area under crop that was manured was 2.92, the figure 
for 1913 stands at 85.68 per cent. This is, in every sense, a very 
creditable achievement, and I feel proud at having been connected 
with an institution which had done a great deal, in the earlier years, 
to encourage the use of this manure. 


Table I. — Showing Steady Increase in Use of Phosphatic Manures in South 

Australia, 1897-1913. 


Percentage of 

Number of Acres Total Area under 


Total Quantity dressed with Crop in South 
Years. of Phosphatic Phosphatic Australia dressed 

Manures used. Manures. with Phosphatic 

Manures. 

Tons. Acres. % 

1897 . 2,000 60,000 2-92 

1900 . 24,600 600,000 21-30 

1906 . 66,600 1,266,000 66-77 

1910 . 81,899 2,217,404 81-39 

1911 . 87,476 2,494,773 84-69 

1912 . 91,607 2,688,133 86-10 

1913 . 97,023 2,669,608 86-68 


THE PRACTICE OP OTHER LANDS. 


When we speak of manure out here, we almost invariably under¬ 
stand the term to refer to superphosphate. But, if we look at the 
practice of other countries, we shall, find that the form of manure 
that is so effective here is not necessarily the one that gives the best 
results under climatic conditions that are quite different. In coun. 
tries like England, for instance, the yield of the cereal crops is cer¬ 
tainly not in proportion to the amount of super, they use, but 
practically in proportion to the quantity of nitrogenous manures, 
such as nitrate of soda, that they apply to the soil. 

We owe it to our climate that we do not at present stand in need 
of these expensive forms of manures. Nitrate of soda, for instance. 
, would qost here something like 14s. per cwt., and in England the- 
standard dressing is frequently Scwts. per acre, imd occasionally more. 

On the other hand, we owe it to the general composition of our 
eoils that the use of phosphatic manures is so essential to the raising- 
of profitable crops. In this connection I would like<t9 hring out the 
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importance of certain questions that deal with the chemical composi¬ 
tion of soils. There is no doubt that in the past there has frequently 
been a tendency to exaggerate the value that attaches to a purely 
<5hemical examination of the soil. That this should have been so, 
however, is easily understood. Farmers were taught that when they 
a^pplied manures to a soil they brought to the land certain elements 
of plant food in which the land was lacking, and from this they came 
to look upon the general question of fertility as being bound up more 
or less completely in the question of manures, of which the chemical 
•composition of soils was supposed to offer a final explanation. 1 
need not add here that a favorable chemical composition of the soil 
from this point of view is only one factor in the question of the 
general fertility of the land, and that however favorable this com¬ 
position may show in chemical analysis, if other factors are unfavor¬ 
able, we shall still be faced with more or less unsatisfactory crops. 
1 do not propose, however, dwelling at any length on fertility froni 
its general point of view. What I wish to emphasize here is 
that the chemical examination of a soil is able to draw at¬ 
tention to any glaring defects in its composition, and as 
such is useful in determining the type of manure likely 
to prove successful on any given soil. If there is one 
substance in which the South Australian soils are deficient it is 
phosphoric acid, and apart altogether therefore from everj^day 
experience we should be justified in inferring on a mere examination 
of the general composition of our soils that the use of phosphatic 
manures would probably be followed by satisfactory results. The 
figures shown in Table II. will serve to emphasize this position. It 
vshould be added that the remarks in this Table, “rich/’ “poor,” &c.. 
do not refer to the general fertility of the soils in question, but to 
their relative richness in phosphoric acid. 

Table II .—Showing RekUionship of Phosphoric Arid in Soils to General 

Fertility, 

Average weight of one acre of soil 1ft. deep n 3,250,0001bs. Percentage of phosphorio 
acid in soils sufficient to imply normal fertility in the land = 0*1 % := 3,2501bs. per 
acre, 1ft. deep. 

Typical Examples. 

Phosphoric Acid. 


Origin. Percentage. Lbs. £er Acre. Bemarks* 

Ifount Gambler volcanic soil . 0*179 5,817 Very rich soil. 

Murray swamp land. 0*200 6,500 ** 

Glencoe soil .. 0*128 4,160 Rich soil. 

Boseworthy soil . 0*048 1,560 Moderate fertility. 

“ 0*031 1,007 Rather poor. 

Pinnaroo loam. 0*020 650 Poor soil. 

Pinnam red sand . 0*015 487 “ 
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INFLUENCE OP IMPROVED TILLAGE. 

Notwithstanding these facts, however, there has been a tendency 
in many cases to overstate the value of superphosphate. The reason 
is that within comparatively recent years the average yields of the 
State have risen fairly steadily, and since the use of manure has 
spread during that period, we are often accustomed to attribute 
these increased yields rather too exclusively to the use of superphos¬ 
phate. There is no doubt that improved tillage methods have had a 
great deal to do with the improvement in the yields. I know of one^ 
farmer who was a very successful wheatgrower, but who only made 
a practice of applying phosphates comparatively recently; the secret 
of his success was good tillage. 

The following table enables a comparison to be made between 
plots dressed with 2cwts. of super., and those which had no manure^ ^ 
at the Roseworthy Agricultural College between 1905 and 1913:— 

Table III. — Comparison of Grain Yields of Wheat without Manure and 
Wheat Dressed with 2cwls, Superphosphat^e^ 1905-1913. 

(Mean results from four pairs of plots. Whoftt in all cases preceded by bare fallow.) 


Percentage 

Years. 2cwt8. Super- No Manure. Increase over 

phosphate. No Manure. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. % 

1906 . 30 11 21 66 + 37-72 

1906 . 20 48 17 13 + 20-81 

1907 . 17 53 14 36 + 22-49 

1908 . 33 63 24 48 + 36-63 

1909 .. 29 32 24 47 + 19-17 

1910 . 22 2 18 18 + 20-40 

1911 . 14 38 9 0 + 62-60 

1912 .. 19 60 10 43 + 86-07 

1913 .. 7 32 2 39 + 184-28 

Mean... 21 49 16 00 -f 36-36 


Mean difference per acre—Obush. 401b8., representing at Ss. 6d. a bushel, 20s. 4d. 

It may be said in the first place that results of this kind are of 
value only when they extend over a sufficiently great number of 
years. In the present case we are dealing with the results of nine 
seasons, and in the circumstances the average yields may be looked 
upon as fairly dependable. We notice that over this period wheat 
sown continuously without manure since 1906 averaged 16bush. to 
the acre. This we may take to represent the results of good tillage 
practices. On the other hand, for the same period of tune wheat 
dressed with 2cwts. of superphosphate to the acre returned a mean 
yidd of. 21bn8h. 491ba This represents the results of good tillage, 
plus manure. We note tibat the mean influence of 2cwts. of supe^ 
pho^hate is represented by 6bush. 491bB., or a yield of 36 pme eent. 
better than that of unmanured wheat. At 3a 6d. a bushel this 
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represents an advantage m gross return of 20s. 4d., and at 4s. 6d. 
per cwt. of super, a net profit of 11s. 4d. an acre. A consideration 
of the last column in the table will show how much greater is the 
influence of superphosphate in dry unfavorable years like the period 
between 1911 and 1913 than in more favorable seasons such as 1908 
and 1909, and it is perhaps fortunate that the advantages of super 
phosphate were advocated most strongly in the time of the grear 
drought, when these advantages were far more apparent than they 
would have been in more favorable seasons. Had it been otherwise, 
it seems scarcely probable that these manures would have been 
accepted as readily as they have been. Table IV. shows that the 
results from the hay crops were very similar in character to those 
already indicated for grain. 

Table \\. Comparison of Hay Yields of Wheal imthout Manure and Wheat 
Dressed with 2avts. of Superphosphate, 1905-1913. 

(Mean results from four pairs of plots. Wheat in all cases preceded by bare fallow. 
Hay yields calculated from ripe total produce, allowing for 18 % loss in ripening off.) 


Percentage 

Years. 2cwt8. Super- No Manure. Increase over 

phosphate. No Manure 

Tons cwts. lbs. Tons cwts. lbs. % 

1906 . 3 7 82 2 7 103 -f 4P61 

1906 . 2 16 86 2 7 3 + 20*72 

1907 . 1 8 79 1 3 91 + 20-63 

1908 . 3 7 111 2 3 102 + 54-82 

1909 . 3 4 15 2 11 29 + 25-11 

1910 . 2 18 77 2 6 28 -}- 26-88 

1911 . 1 16 76 1 4 85 -f 44-11 

1912 . 1 16 7 1 1 47 -h 68-38 

1913 . 0 18 6 0 9 43 + 92-34 

Mean. 2 8 24 1 15 9 -f 37-43 


Mean difference per acre—I3cwts. 151bs., representing at 35s. a ton, 22s. lid. 

FIVE YEARS ^ PROGRESS. 

Prom Table V. it will be noticed that during the last five years 
1909-1913, the average yearly area under wheat, oats, barley, and 
hay was 2,796,731 acres. The average area of these crops dressed 
with superphosphate was 2,338,067; the average area of the un 
manured crops was 458,664 acres, representing 16.4 per cent , of the 
total cropped. The average total value of the aboveraentioned crops 
was £5,592,866. 

The increased yield we noted at Roseworthy from the use of super¬ 
phosphate is between 36 per cent, and 37 per cent. I have estimated 
that the increase for the whole State is only 25 per cent., because as 
a rule smaller dressings are used. Admitting that in the period 
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under review phosphatic manures have increased the total produc¬ 
tion of crops to an extent equal to 25 per cent., this increase is equal 
to the produce from an additional 584,517 unmanured acres. That 
is to say, that to get the same return, instead of having to crop only 
2,796,731 acres, it would have been necessary to crop 3,381,248 acre® 
without manure. 

Looking at the question in another way, it will be seen that the 
average gross return from the above crops has been respectively,, 
from unmanured land £1 13s. Id., and from manured land £2 Is. 4d., 
a difference of 8s. 3d. Eighty-three pounds of superphosphate have- 
been used to get this difference; the value of this is 2s. 3d., and it can 
therefore be said that during the past five years the application of 
superphosphate has improved the returns from the land on which it 
has been used to the extent of 5s. per acre over the whole State. 
Phosphatic manures have raised the gross return from the above¬ 
crops by £966,840 annually, at an average cost of £347,532, leaving 
an average yearly profit of £619,308 per cent. Tabulated, the 
results are as follows:— 

Table V .—Showing Value of Phosphatic Manures to the State in the 1909-1915 
* Period. 


Average yearly area under wheat, oats, barley, and hay. 2,796,731 acres 

Average area of above crops dressed with phosphates. 2,338,067 acres (83*6%) 

Average area of above crops unmanured. 458,664 acres (16’4%) 

Average total value of above crops. £5,592,866 

Increase noted at Roseworthy (1905>13) from use of phosphatic 

manures ... 36% to 37% 

Increase from phosphatic manures allowed for the State...... 25 % 

This means — 


1. That in 1906-13 period phosphatic manures have increased total production of above¬ 

crops to an extent equivalent to an additional 584,517 unmanured acres. 

2. That the average gross returns from the above crops have been respectively— 

£ s. d. 


From unmanured land.... 1 13 1 

From manured land...■. 2 1 4 


3. That phosphatic manures have raised our'gross returns from the above crops by 

£966,840 annually at an average cost of £347,532, leaving an average yearly 
profit of £619,308. 

4. That phosphatic manures have, for the wholo State, increased average yields per 

acre—^Wheat, by 2bush. to 2ibush.; Barley, by S^bush. to SJbusm ; Oats, by 
2}bush. to 3bush.; Hay, by Oowts. to fi^ewts. 


fTo he continued.) 
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GRAIN FODDER BOARD. 

The Grain and Fodder Act was passed by Parliament recently to 
make extraordinary provision in view of the drought to ensure that 
there shall be a sufficiency of grain or fodder within the State 
available for the use of persons requiring supplies. It provided 
for the appointment of a Board of three, and the Director of Agri¬ 
culture (Professor Perkins), the Secretary of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture (Mr. W. L. Summers), and the Manager of the Government 
Produce Depot (Mr. G. A. W. Pope) were appointed, with the Secre¬ 
tary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. G. G. Nicholls) as 
Secretary. Under the Act, the Board has power to take possession 
of any grain or fodder in the State, by serving a notice upon either 
the owner or person in whose custody it is, notifying its intention 
to acquire it. Inspectors or other persons authorised by the Board 
may also take possession on behalf of the Board. Power is given 
to enter or search any premises or vessels when considered neces¬ 
sary. When the Board makes a seizure it is provided that the price 
to be paid, if it cannot be mutually agreed upon within 14 days 
by the parties concerned, shall be determined by the Prices Regu¬ 
lation Commission at the market rates ruling on the day the seizure 
was made. Power is given to the Governor to make regulations 
to secure the more effectual carrying out of the Act, and to pre 
scribe a penalty not exceeding £50 for any infringements. The Act 
provides that when the Board takes possession of any grain or 
fodder it shall be vested entirely in the Board, and remain its pro¬ 
perty for the purposes of the Act. 

The effect of acquisition by the Board on contracts to deliver is 
stated:—In case any grain or fodder is, at the time when it is 
acquired by the Board, in the custody of any person who under 
any contract is bound to deliver it, or any grain or fodder in lieu 
thereof, to or in accordance with the order of any other person, 
the obligation so to deliver shall be discharged upon the taking of 
such grain or fodder on behalf of the Board, or the delivery 
thereof to the Board, but without prejudice to any claim which such 
other person may have to the price or any other sum paid, or to be 
paid, by the Board for or in respect of such grain or fodder, or to 
any part of such price or other sum. 

Any person resisting, interfering, or obstructing any member of 
the Board or officers in the exercise of their powers shall be guilty 
of an offence, and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £100, 
or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding six months. 

The Board is a corporate body, and may sue, and is liable to be 
sued, in regard to disputes concerning prices, storage, &c. 
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DROUGHT RELIEF. 

STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF CROWN LANDS. 


The Commissioner of Crown Lands (Sir Richard Butler) ha« 
made the following statement with regard to the provisions and 
administration of the Drought Relief Act passed last session to 
enable seed wheat and other commodities to be supplied by the 
Government to settlers affected by the drought now prevailing in the 
State;— 

Who May Apply. 

Application may be made by any person holding land in a freehold 
estate under a lease registered in the Lands Titles Office or under 
any lease or agreement under the Crown Lands Act or any other Act 
providing for the leasing of land belonging to the Crown, who is 
as a result of the drought now prevailing in the State, in need of 
such assistance. Assistance may also be granted to share-farmers, 
but in such cases the application for relief must be made and the 
liability for repayment accepted by the landholder, who has entered 
into the agreement with the sharefarmer. In administering the Act. 
relief will be given to settlers who are unable to provide or. procure 
money for their requirements. 

Commodities to be Supplied. 

Seed wheat or other cereals, manure, hay, chaff, implements, live 
stock, flour, and any other commodities, whether the same kind as 
any of those before specifled or not, which the Minister thinks neces¬ 
sary for the purpose of affording assistance to applicants, will bo 
supplied. Advances to enable applicants to pay for agistment of 
livestock may also be made. 

Seed Wheat. 

Applicants are required to state on the form the quantity required 
and the area proposed to be sown, and they are advised that if they 
can obtain seed wheat true to name in their respective district w 
elsewbm'e, fJiey should give particulars in their application, and the 
.piirShaBes will be finamoed by the department, if apfurov^. If a 
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man has land in good condition (and applicants when seeking relief 
are requested to mention fallow and the condition of the land) and 
his application is otherwise satisfactory, the Government is pre. 
pared to provide sufficient seed to sow the full acreage mentioned in 
the applications. A large number of the farmers are taking advan¬ 
tage of the suggestion that they should purchase seed wheat 
privately, and it is more satisfactory that it should be so arranged 
rather than the wheat should be supplied from stocks hold by the 
Government. 

Provision of Fodder. 

Great care has been exercised in dealing with the applications, as 
it was realised that the supplies of fodder acquired by the Govern^ 
ment would have to be conserved as far as possible, as the principal 
demand for same would be at seeding time. In some cases the 
applicants have asked for a considerable quantity of fodder, and 
they have been advised to endeavor to procure the supplies required 
by purchasing privately either in stook, stack, or chaff, and in-such 
cases the purchases have been financed by the department. The 
applicants in this way obtain their supplies more cheaply, and it is 
not necessary to draw upon the department's slock. In many cases, 
applicants have been asked to procure straw also, and the depart¬ 
ment has supplied them with molasses to mix with same. A large 
quantity of hay, chaff, &c., has already been purchased, and steps 
to obtain further supplies required are being taken. 

Superphosphate for Farmers. 

The Government do not propose to purchase stocks of superphos¬ 
phates or other manures to be supplied to farmers under the Act, 
but have arranged for approved applicants to be financed in the 
purchase of manure required. The applicants are requested to 
advise the name of the firm with whom they are dealing, and on the 
application being approved orders to supply, and charge the cost to 
the department are issued. The distributing firms are asked to 
obtain an acknowledgment of receipt of the manure on the form 
prescribed under the Act. It is suggested for the consideration of 
applicants when choosing the distributing firms, that farmers should 
support local industry, and thus maintain the livelihood of those 
employed in the manufacture of manure. 

Other Belief. 

In extremely necessitous cases farmers are being assisted with 
supplies of flour and other necessaries of life, but it is hoped that 
thei*e will not be many cases to be dealt with under this heading. 
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Later, it may be necessary to take advantage of the provisions of 
the Act, and supply implements and livestock to farmers who have 
not the necessary strength to put in their crops next season, but such 
assistance will be given only in cases where the officers administering 
the Act are quite satisfied that the farmers cannot without such aid 
get in their crops. In administering the Act, the main object in 
providing relief is to place farmers in a position to crop as much 
land as possible next season. 

Advances to Settlers Act. 

In the event of a Crown lessee applying for assistance under the 
Drought Relief Act, and it being found that the land is not encum¬ 
bered by any mortgage, it is suggested that instead of coming under 
the Drought Relief Act, he should apply to the Advances to Settlers 
Board for a loan to place him in funds to reduce any debts he may 
have, and to secure his requirements in the way of fodder, seed 
wheat, &c. In such cases he is usually supplied with a limited 
quantity of fodder to keep his stock going until he obtains a loan, 
when he is asked to pay the cost of such supplies. In cases where a 
loan has been recently granted, the applicants are required to pur 
chase the fodder, seed wheat, and manures out of such loan. 

Repayment of Advances. 

The costs of any commodities supplied under the Act are to be 
fixed by the Minister, and repaid on demand or upon the alienation 
of the applicant’s interest in the lands for which the commodities 
were supplied. The Act provides that the advances shall be free of 
interest until the 1st day of February, 1916, but that interest on any 
advances not repaid before that date shall be charged at the rate 
of per centum per annum, excepting in cases of special hardship, 
in which circumstances the Minister has power to extend the date 
from which interest shall be calculated and paid by the applicant. 

Mortgaged Land. 

The fact that land is mortgaged under the Advances to Settlers 
Act, or otherwise, does not preclude the applicant from obtaining 
assistance under the Drought Relief Act. Advances under the Act 
and interest thereon, shall be, and until fully paid, shall remain, a 
first charge on all lands owned by the applicant at the time when 
the advance is made. 
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CHAFF. 

(By F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.8., Veterinary Lecturer.) 

Chaff, a vet’s chaff, light enough to be blown away by the lightest breeze 
but by an editor’s complacency thought to be filling if not feeding, not sub 
stance enough in it to raise a horselaugh, but takcm as a title because of a 
question seriously put, “ What is the least a horse can live on ? ” A home- 
thrust to many a one in seasons like 1914. A cute Yankee is said to have 
recognised the feeding value of sawdust, and fitted his horses with green 
spectacles so that they might think it was best alfalfa }>erhaps, but just as 
they got used to it they died ; and that is what scores of them in South 
Australia are doing on the irr(‘ducible minimum, because what is a living 
minimum for one is a slow starvation to another, and what will keep a horse 
at rest will only prolong the agony at work. 

Early in the y(*ar there ap|K’an:‘d in the Journal of AgricuUure an art icle 
(published subseciuently as a bulletin, from which the pages are quoted) 
with a somewliat cumbrous tide which we will take the lilx^rty of reducing 
to “ Wheat(‘n hay,” which was probably akipjxd by mast readers, and yet 
each paragraph in it is pregnant with value to the man who has to feed horses, 
es])(»cially when he wants to n^ach an irreducible mininmm. 

A good steam engine will return some 15 pt?r cent, of the energy it receives 
as work ; a poor (jjuality hoi*so will w^turn 30 per cent. He is cheapcir than a 
motor by that much, to say nothing of the way he will dig his toes in and 
haul when tlie wheels of the engine would skid. He k, however, like the 
petrol engine, in that to run at all he must have fuel. He is doing w^ork when 
at rest—^liis heart is bc*atmg, his chest is heaving, his belly from stomach 
to vent is sifting, soiling, and absorbing; while governing all, his brain and 
nerves are ever at work. The machine is running silent and true so long 
as the fuel suite, but switch on the belt, buckle the hames, and your engine 
is loaded, your horse will want more fuel. That he was using when running 
light the scientific books call his maintenance diet, and careful experiments 
have shown that when his working feed keeps him in good condition that 
five-twelfths of it are used in just keeping the machine running—are required 
for maintenace only. 

Next, the books tell us of energy—a nice Greek form of what we call work— 
and we learn that all the digestible parts of food help to supply the energy 
needed. There k a lot of energy stored up on a ton of coal; ifc may come out 
as light, and this may provide heat that will make steam that will do work, 
and if we can get at the amount of heat generated we can soon find out what 
work can be done. The energy stored up in food has also a definite ratio 
between the production of heat and work, and tables in “ Wheaten hay ” 
show this in a very instructive way. 
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Now, the work value of lib. of digestible starch has been found to be 778 
foot tons, and a fair day’s work for a l,0001bs. horse has been found to be 
6,600 foot tons, which, divided by 778, gives very nearly 8Jibs, as the amount 
of digestible starch used up in producing this work, that is in excess of some 
6Jlbs. required to keep the machine running; but Iblbs. of digestible starch 
poured down a horse’s throat as a daily ration would very soon sefifult in a 
“ stiff un.” Other things are needed. Our motor wants different kinds of 
lubricant for its various parts. So our horse wants things called amides, 
the things which give the nice flavor and smell referred to in “ Wheaten 
hay.” Then that important part of his machinery, his muscles, is always 
using up proteins—^things with nitrogen in them that are found in oats and 
peas and lucerne and lots of other things, including chaff; and for a horse 
to get the best results from his food these must be in certain proportions to 
the starchy and other parts. This proportion is called the nitrogenous 
ratio, and for a horse at rest should not be less than 1 :10. Albumenoid ratio 
is only another name for the same thing, so look at the bottom of pages 
21 and 23 of “ Wheaten hay ” and the chart on page 34. But if the horse 
is at work we must narrow down this albUmenoid or nitrogenous ratio to 
1 :8, or even 1:6; that is, we must give corn. Asucking foal, with his rapidly- 
growing muscles, will be helping himself from his dam’s udder to a diet with 
a narrow albumenoid ratio of 1; 3. Now, by experiment it has been found 
that a l,0001b8. horse requires 0-66lb. protein for maintenance and 0'851b. for 
work, totalling 1 Jibs, protein for his day’s supply at slow steady farm work, 
perhaps double that if working hard and fast. A l,6001b8. horse will require 
a quarter weight more of both sorts, and here again the tables in “ Wheaten 
hay ” are worth more than a glance. 

Now, the things we have been talking about as starches and proteins 
existing in the foods cannot be u^ by the horse in their entirety ; it is not 
a case of straining them out like bluebottles out of a milkjug, only a percentage 
of them is available; for instance, lOlbs. of good sound oats would only be 
equivalent to 61 bs. of starch heat units, and lOlbs. of the very best bran 
would only equal 61bs., and lOlbs. of wheat straw would give about IJozs. 
Laird and Kyby and I^mond and Katrine tell us this in “ Wheaten hay,” 
and we label the news ” Mean co-e£6cients of digestibility.” 

The 161bs. starch and IJlbs. protein required by our l,0001b8. horse can 
very well be supplied by one food only. Wheaten hay ” shows us this very 
plainly, especially in columns 2 and 3 on page 34. We have, however, our 
pockets to consider as well as the horse’s “ chubes,” as K^ps called .them, 
and it is very rarely economical to feed solely on one food, ^cause the flavor 
and variety of a mixed diet lieip to get the greater good out of the smaller 
quantity. A regular succession of breakfasts of veiy nutritious cocoa and 
skilly would willingly be bartered for a cup of tea and a rasher, of bacon, 
inflnitely inferior on analysis as work producers ; and it is quite possible 
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that two small sheaves of hay, a two-mile walk for a mouthful of mallee 
leaves, a blue daisy, and an everlasting or two, to say nothing of the filling 
sensation produced by half a bucketful of sand may do more toward keeping 
a horse alive than a weary re])etition of a scientifically-balanced ration of 
chaS without the excitement of foraging round. 

But, oh, chairing vet, you have not given us the irreducible minimum in 
figures. No ; the only answer is that of the Hindu servant cornered for 
his faults, “ Ma’lum nai,’-—^Don’t know. But “ Wheaten hay ’’ on page 
16 shows that horses doing nothing and eating various kinds of chaff at a 
rate of about 351bs. a day, not only kept their condition but gained in weight. 
Arguing from the experimental figurt^s quoted above the albumenoid ratio 
was rather too wide, and the quantities of starchy and protein matters less 
than that demanded sometinics. Still they always got more than the 
81 bs. of digestible starch their weight demanded and more than the Jib. of 
protein, and basing the calculation on hay cut 20 days aft^r full bloom, a 
fair average sample, 201b8. of hay and 21 bs. of bran would have kept them 
going. L('ss would have kept them alive. The absolute minimum figure 
lies on the lap of the gods, and lucky the man who discovers it without losing 
his horses as they get used to it . 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


Official Forecast! Probable Average, 2*19 Bushels. 


The official estimate of the wheat and hay harvest w^as issued by the 
Government Statist (Mr. L. II. Sholl, C.M.G.) on December 2nd, the Assistant 
Government Statist (Mr* W. li. Johnston) being responsible for the work of 
compiling the statistics. Mr. Sholl states that the task of forecasting this 
season’s wheat ciop has been the most difficult in his experience, It is fairly 
certain that l>etw*een 700,000 and 800,000 acres either failed to germinate or 
afterwards absolutely perished. The actual figures for the past season and 
the estimated ones for the present are given in detail in the following pages. 
In the table below the official totals for the State are shown, together with the 
estimates of Ihe Advertiser and T'he Register. 


1914-15. 


Government Statist, | The Advertiser^ The Register^ 

! Oeceniber let, 1914. iN /vember 12th, 1914. November lOth, 1914, 


Area under crop. 

Area to be reaped for wheat or 
abandoned ... 


Aeres. 

2 , 506,945 

2 , 126,411 


Aorcii, 

2 , 617,977 

1 , 956,876 


Area to be cut for bay 

Aggregate wheat yield 
Average per acre .... 

Aggregate hay yield .. 
Average per acre 

' 'B- 


381,634 

; Bui^belfs. 

I 4 , 664,761 

2*19 
Tons. 
193,797 
0-61 


i 661,101 

i Bushel B. 

5 , 622,067 
; 2-87 

! , 
i 

I 


Acres. 

2 , 700,000 

1 J00,000 
( 600,000 
abandoned) 
600.000 
BuBhels. 
6 , 800,000 
• • ■ 4 

1 Tons. 

I 260,000 
j lOcwts. 
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The report shows that the total area under crop is 172,007 acres less than 
in the preceding season^ and the estimated production of grain (4,664,761 
bushels) is less by 12,272 227 bushels, and of hay by 225,175 tons. The season 
has been the driest on record. With the exception of a few isolated stations, 
all stations show less than half the normal fall. For the wheat-growing period 
(April to September) many stations registered only from 2in. to Sin. 'Ibe 
absence of rain daring seeding operations resulted in the seed failing to 
germinate on large areas, and many thousands of acres of weak growth have 
been fed off. The average annual rainfall for 52 years for Adelaide is 20*69in., 
the lowest record being lt3‘48in. in 1876. A new record is likely to be 
established for 1914, as the total fall in Adelaide from January to November 
3()th has only been I0*81in. The total requirements for 1915 are set dowm at 
4,970,000 bushels (2,050,000 for seed and 2,920,000 consumption). The 
estimated total available, including 1,800,000 bushels (wheat and flour) in 
stock on November 80th, is 6,464,761 bushels, leaving a balance of 1,494,761 
bushels. 

The following shows the estimated averages per acre for each division in 
comparison with the actual for the previous season :— 


Division. 

I. Central . | 

II. liOwer North ..| 

1X1. Upper North . *.... ) 

IV. South-Eastern .| 

V. Western . | 

Outside of counties .. 

The S ate.. ( 


Average i)er Acre. 


Grain. 

Bushels. 


Hay. 

Toneu 

302 


0*62 

(8-02) 


(1*12) 

2-48 


0-36 

(10-89) 


(1-08) 

•71 


0-18 

(4-..0) 


(0-85) 

l-Si 


(*29 

(i-68). 


(0-80) 

1-81 


0-44 

(4-49) 


(0-68) 

(2-86) 


(0-86) 

2-19 


0-51 

(7-47) 


(l-02> 


The failure of the 1914-15 crop will give interest to the following particular# 
of the lowest wheat production of the State in drought years since the x’ear 
I860; — 


1876-7. 

1886-6. 

1895- 6. 

1896- 7. 
1^7^. 
1961-2. 
1002-8. 


Season. Froduotion. 


Acres. i roahela. Bashels. 

1,083,732 6,867,669 6*40 

1,630.000 6,161,000 3*17 

1,410,956 6,929,300 4*20 

1,693,046 2^804,493 1*66 

1,522,668 4^14,862 2-64 

1,743,462 8,012,702 4*60 

1,746,842 6,364,912 3*64 


BainfiU. 

Average 

Adelaide. 

Agr ouUatal 
Areas, 
April to 
Septemher 

Frlee of 
Wiieat 
for 
Year. 

) liiobea. 

liichva. 

a. d. 

13*43 

11-09 

6 9 

16*88 

12.32 

4 8 

21*28 

15*34 

4 7 

16*17, 

11*^ 

6 2 

16 48 

12*82 

3 10 

IMl 

13 33 

4 i 

16*02 

6*20 ; 

6 ei 
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Statistical Department, Adelaide, December let, 1914. L. fl. Sholl, Government Statist. 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1914-15. 

[Started April Ut, 1914, to terminate March Sltt, 1915.] 


Competitor. 

£gg« Laid 
lor 

Month «>nded 
Kot. 30ih, j 

ToUl Egg« 
Laid from 
April hi. 1914. 
to November 
80th, 1014. 

J 




SECTION I.—ANY BREED.^-TJIN PULLETS EACH PEN. 


Whztb Lbohobkb. 


Hay, C., Proipect ... 

224 

1,319 

India Potiltry Farm, Freeling .... 

206 

1,807 

Moritz Bixm., Ealangadoo.... .... 

229 

1,618 

Sargenfri Poiiltry Tarda, East Payneham .. 

182 

1,323 

'Brackley Pruftry Yaida, Hectorville ... 

215 

1,409 

169 

1,322 

Schafer^ N. H., Strathalbyn. 

Mason, A. E., I.anghome *8 Creek .. 

Bobertaon, D. J., Hamley Bridge... 

240 

1,420 

184 

1,324 

229 

1,7*29 

Olive Pouitry Farm, Freeling . 

Bradley, J. E., Moorabbin, Victoria. 

207 

1,389 

219 

1,679 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, laliogton . 

I 8 d 

1,303 

Winter & Creswell, Port Pirie .... 

193 

1,8 5 

Abby Poultry Yards, Willaaton..... 

Broderick Bros., Gairlmr ...... 

197 

1,419 

233 

1,672 

Dunn, C. C., Cbeltenbam, Victoria.. 

200 

1,477 

Evans, H. A«, Eichmond, South Australia ..... 

226 

1,348 

Ellimatta Poultry Yards, Torrensville ...;.. 

218 

1,409 

Pettigrove, T. A., Northoote, Victoria..*....... 

164 

1,351 

Bice, J. E., Oottonville ... 

162 

1,091 

Parvis, W., Qlanville. 

252 

1,726 

Soath Yan Yean Poultry Farm, Doreen, Victoria ... 

198 

1,334 

Parvis, W., Glanville...... 

227 

1,578 

Provis Son, Tumby Bay.... 

223 

1,492 

Tookington Park Poultry Farm, Grange.... 

191 

1,301 

Woodhead, H., Torrensville...... 

268 

1,468 

Pimlott, A. V., Port Pirie South ...... 

191 

1,847 

ExoeUior Poultry Farm, Wxllunga ..... 

170 

923 

Barron, Tom, Catforth, England ... 

98 

1,348 

Ford Broe., Kensington Gamens ..^ 

120 

1,067 

Eoherts, C. A., Kersbrook.,... *... . 

196 

1,360 

Bowe, Long Plain..... 

213 

1,520 

Meeiesri^sr Bobevts, Albert Park ........ 

208 

1,274 

Harrie, L G., Black Forest ... 

177 

—.. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION—Con«W. 





Score to November 80th. 


Competitor. 


1. 

1 . 

Bird No. 



2. 3. 4. 5. 

( 1 

6 . 


1 1 1 1 1 1 


SECTION III.-SINGLE TE8TING.-LIGHT BREEDS.—SIX PULLETS EACH 

PEN. 

Whits Lsohorns. 


Hay, C., Prospect ... 

Harrin, J. G , Black Forest . 

Gleneln; River Poultry Firm, Mount Gambier 

Schafer, N. H., S*ratbalbyn. 

Eckermann, W. P , Eudunda ... 

Hagger. J. 0., Oiroroo . 

Olenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gamb:er.. 

Eoonoowarra, £n6eld... 

Moritz Bros., Katangadoo . 

Sargenfii Poultry Yards, l^ast Pajneham. 

Albion P«mltry Yards, Magill ... 

GUnelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

Conyer<i, H -, Morphetlville Park . 

Bea tnall Bros., Gawler .... • • • .... 

Sohaft-r, N. H., Stratha’byn... 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. 

Russell, E. L., Salisbury ... 

Benmtt & Furze, Wright Street, City. 

Flannigan, J., Maylands .. 

Miels, C. & H., Littlehampton. 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

Dunn, L. F., Eeawick... 

Electricum Poultjy Yards, Gleneig .. 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South . 

Purvis, W., Glanville. 

Harvey, A., Hamley Bridge . 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge ... 

Leonard, W. J., Port Pirie...... 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Care...... 

Messenger, A. J., Alberton .. 

Bond, A. J., Clare . 


183 1 

168 

125 

114 

142 

149 

147 1 

157 

t 

108 

« 

134 

m ! 

122 

164 

• 

155 

135 

e ! 

147 

143 

118 

167 

• 

172 i 

141 

« 

124 

166 

120 


157 

118 

« 

93 

106 

t i 

« 

129 

114 

10 > 

129 

146 j 

117 

127 

106 

134 

143 

140 

137 

154 

141 

144 

84 

95 

• 

93 

111 

158 

« 

155 

143 

: 119 

160 

159 

160 

147 

124 

: 142 

146 

108 

168 

153 

no 

154 

144 

165 

t 

134 

147 

I 138 

135 

169 

166 

150 

172 

1.55 

171 

130 

145 

148 

• 

1 161 

198 

• 

162 

157 

; 1-57 

« 

140 

140 

« 

121 

i 139 

i 134 

87 

123 

124 

131 

) 134 

j » 

« 

143 

146 

128 

1 174 

! 155 

16> 

149 

128 

154 

1 148 

! 147 

137 

142 

144 

174 

! 149 

1 no 

153 

164 

134 

m 

i 178 

♦ 

171 

140 

• 

120 

126 

* 122 

132 

148 

107 

163 

154 

1 136 

« 

162 

• 

162 

149 

j 137 

155 

147 

• 

25 

129 

115 

111 

139 

t 

121 

123 

100 

133 

76 

t 

131 

118 

1 » 

158 

158 

o 

124 

139 

1 ♦ 

136 

126 

129 

105 

166 

1 149 

* 

99 

146 


SECTION IV.-SINGLE TESTING-GENERAL PURPOSE BREEDS.—SIX 
PULLETS EACH PEN. 

Wkitb Orpinotons. 


Koonoowarra. Enfield .. 

Hooart, F. W., Clarence Park ,. 

Dawkinst W., Wayville. 

Perkin*, C. W,, Kensington Park 


117 

130 

89 

89 

124 

m 

85 

67 

89 

63 

m 

• 

e 

68 

e 

107 

112 

91 

96 

« 


Padman, £., Plympton .... 

Kapler Bros., Marion ...... 

Hag^, J. C., Orix>rQO ...... 

Pope Bros. & Co.» Heotorville 
Gfeavee, NF. E*, Prospect ..,, 
Pea»oii« "W. S., Kingswood ,. 


Black O&pxnotons. 


Bennett, CvE., North Unley...... 


107 

80 

95 

116 

101 

t 

139 

111 

89 

« 

70 

98 

» 

134 

* 

123 

* 

t 

100 

12:2 

116 

115 

66 

108 

97 

137 

- ' ♦ 

t 

107 

96 

112 

79 

t 

116 

121 

126 

BfQTOMB. 

« 

e 



m 

80 


• pMqnallfled under ltule 13,—Underweighteggs. 


t Dead. 
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EGO-LAYINO COMPETITION— 


Score to November 80th. 

Competitor. Bird No. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 6. 


SECTION IV.— Continued, 
SlLTB& WtAXDOTTBS. 


Howie, T. B., Edwardstown . 

« 

118 I 

116 

88 1 

116 

t 

Kappler Bros., Marion .. 

« 

122 ! 

• 

t 

a 

a 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park . 

. 121 

» 

126 

• 

89 

no 


♦ 

116 


* 

» 


White Wyandottbs. 





Albion Poultry Yards, Magill . 

. ( 96 

P8 1 

1 * 1 

1 96 

1 77 1 

1 • 

Gibson, F., Stepney . 

.j • 

71 ! 

1 * ' 

* 

« 

1 70 


White Hocks. 


Padman, J. E., Plympton. 


« 

i 126 

97 

i 87 

119 

Alberta Poultry Yards, Franklin . 

* 

86 

1 92 

82 

: 80 

100 

Koonoowarra, Enfield. 


126 

1 97 

78 

i 110 

89 


Plymouth Rocks. 






Hagger, J. C., Orroroo ... 


93 

1 ^ 1 

1 99 

1 127 

1 83 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect. 

* 

126 

1 126 

1 97 

1 109 

1 118 


Lanoshaks. 


Palmer, W., Goodwood Park ., 

.1 ♦ i • 1 

Indian Game. 

• 1 120 

( 142 ) 

a 

Coleman, C. B., Alberton .... 

.1 • 1 • 1 

Rhodb Island Reds. 

• 1 • 

1 * 1 

a 

Koonoowarra, Enfield.. • 

. 1 i * 

1 • j 102 

1 1 

a 

• Disqualified uoder K’.ile 12,—Underweight eggs. 

t Dead. 




D. F. LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 




REPORT FOR'NOVEMBER, 1914. 

The health of the birds is good. There were in all eight deaths from yarious causes, via., 
two iu each section, 1 and 3, and four in section 4. Broodiness is very prevalart this year; 
in section No. 1 there were 39 cases, and in section No. 3 there were 4; in section No. 4 
(general purpose breeds) there were 49; and 3$ among the disqualified birds (small-siBed 
^eggs). The scores are satisfactorv. In the single test a prominent Silver Wyandotte unfor¬ 
tunately di^. The weather has been »arm, and very hot on many occasions. Rain fell on 
seven oocassions, total 201 points. Green food is abundant. 

D. F. LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Advisory Board paid its annual visit to the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College on Wednesday, November 11th. The party consisted of Mr. G. R. 
Laffer, M.P. (Chairman), Messrs. G. Jeffrey, C. J. Tuckwell, A. M. Dawkins, 
F. Coleman, J. Miller, C. E. Birks, Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), 
Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimental Work), and the Secretary 
(Mr. G. G. Nicholls). On arrival at the College they were welcomed by the 
Principal (Mr. W. J. Colebatch). 

Mr. Colebatch explained that the crops were the worst experienced since 
the introduction of superphosphates, and, accordingly, there was much less 
to be seen than was usual on t!ie occasion of the Board’s visit. A brief tour 
of tlie farm was made, however, and the buildings, stock, and equipment 
were inspected. 

Business Meeting. 

After lunch, the usual meeting of the Board was held and the following 
mattera were dealt with :— 

Fruitpacking Demonstration .—In response to a request for an expression 
of opinion regarding the advisableness of the Goyernment being recommended 
to secure the services of an expert to give fruitpacking demonstrations in 
different parts of the State, the executive of the South Australian Fruitgrowers’ 
and Market Gardeners’ Association intimated that it entirely approved of 
the idea. Mr. Laffer, on reflection, felt that the time was scarcely opportune 
to ask the Government to engage tlie expert, because it was very questionable 
whether there would be any fruit available for export this season. In nearly 
all the districts the apples had failed to set, he said, and whether any pears 
would be gathered would depend upon good rains falling in the near future. 
After consideration it was agreed, at the instance of Mr. Jeffrey, to hold the 
matter in abeyance for six months. 

Foxes on Eyres Peninsula. A letter from the Coorabie Branch of the 
Bureau complained t’lat certain persons had taken steps to send foxes to 
Port Lincoln, where it was proposed to release them so that they might 
help to keep down the rabbits, and asked that the Government should be 
approached on the matter. The Secretary mentioned that in view of the 
urgency of the question, immediately the communication came to hand it 
was placed before the Minister of Agriculture, and subsequently, in respect 
of it, the Surveyor-General had reported that foxes were vermin within the 
meaning of the Act. The Act provided that—“Any person who lets loose 
any vermin, or permits any vermin to be set loose in any part of the State, 
shall, on conviction, be liable to a penalty for each offence not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, or be imprisoned for a term of not exceeding six months 
with hard labor.’’ Mr. Jeffrey, in moving that the Government should be 
recommended to do whatever was necessary to prevent the introduction of 
the pest to the Peninsula, said although there was not the least doubt that 
foxes had been useful in some places in destroying rabbits, on the whole 
the value of their services in that connection had been vastly outweighed by 
the losses of lambs and poultry due to tieir depredations. Mr. Dawkins 
Seconded the proposition, which was carried. 
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Bureau Branches. 

The Secretary. reported generally upon the Bureau Branches on Eyre’s 
Peninsula and upon the visit of the Director of Agriculture and himself to 
the same. It was decided to formally clo:e the Branches at LipEon and 
Shannon on account of the absence of evidence of any woik being done. 

New Branches .—Approval was given to the formation of Branches at 
Waikerie and Woodleigh, with the following gentlemen as members :— 
Waikerie—E. G. Burrows, T. L. Ninnis, Jas. Murdoch, N. N. Charlton, J. C. 
Rowe, T. Thompson, Jno. Allen, W. J. Frisby, A. Hall, A. V. Ballantine, 
J. L. Smith, W. H. Isaacson, F. E. Milner, I. M. McPherson, H. L. McPherson, 
Frank Dunstone, A. W. Lewis, F. R. S. Goodchild, A. E. Ross, H. F. B. 
Lehmann, W. G. Ekins, L. B. Pope, J. J. Vasey, A. H. Headland, W. S. Vasey, 
T. G. Dowling, G. E. Schenke, C/E. Kreusler, E. Miller, J. Miller, F. B. 
Harden, W. R. Thompson, J. L. Ninnis, Wilson Francis, K. Duns tan, K. A. 
Norman, S. Pennyfield, E. Jae^chke, L. J. Laycock, R. H. Gill, A. C^abb, 
A. G. Ifould ; Woodleigh—E. T. Smith, F. Day, F. Fetch, P. Maloney, G. 
Good, W. Hammond, L. Good, A. Adams, G. Vogelsang, C. R. Day, N. Day, 

E. Good, J. Roberts, F. C. Sohultz, N. M. Good. 

New Afemhers.—Yabmana^M. Robert.on ; Maitland—F. Bowman, C. B. 
Bowman ; Clanfield—F. Hoffmann, Wh A. Moar, F. G. Moar, H. R. Hayward, 
J. Cockshell, A. H. Wilkins ; Minlaton- J.Carmichael, C.Newland ; Keith— 

F. Brinkworth ; Clarendon—Rev. H. Trewren, S. Tester; Pinnaroo— 
L. J. P. Roper ; McNamara Bore—J, R.' Ling ; Two Wells— G. M. Cordon ; 
Sandalwood—W. Altman; Naracoorte-C. Malone, J. Clezy, A. 0. Forster, 
F. W. Rochow, W. Busch ; Mount Barker—H. Schmidt, H. J. Beasley, 
W. H. Crozier, M. Matthews ; Blackwood—H. H. McKechnie ; Claypan Bore 
-M. Kildea, H. C. Phillis, D. H. Weldon ; Clare-L. Jarman; Milang— 
J. Pearce ; Wynarka—I. L. Custance, F. Custance, M. Yates ; Cooniandook— 
R. Williams ; Lyndoch—H. 0. Koch ; Carrow—P. Anderton, A. Habibb. 

During the afternoon the visitors were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Colebatch 
at tea at the Principal’s house. When about to depart, Mr. Laffer, in behalf 
of the Board, heartily thanked Mr. Colebatch for having given the members 
an opportunity to “ look over” the farm, and both himself and his wife for 
their hospitality. 


ZDITOBIAL NOTE. 

Ab the position in refffiril to the shortage of paperi due to the 
European war, has not been altered, it ie still necessary to 
the sise of the Journal' This ac^onnts^ f^^ the oinissim 
various articles^ and a number xtt ot 

Biw^Sies of the Agricul^aral Bureau.^^^^ ^^^ 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 

The annual conference of the Hills Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Longw'ood, on Thursday October 1. The De¬ 
partment of Agriculture was represented by the following:—Hon. 
T. Paseoe, M.L.C. (Minister of Agriculture), G. Quinn (Horticul¬ 
tural Instructor), Messrs, F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. (Veteri¬ 
nary Lecturer), D. F. Laurie (Poultry Expert), G. R. Laffer (chair¬ 
man), C. E. Birks, A. M. Datvkins (members of Advisory Board). 
A large number of visitors were present, and the undermentioned 
attended as delegates for the following Branches:—Clarendon—^A, 
W. Biddle, A. M. Taylor, F. B. Brooks, J. Potter; Mount Barker— 
L. S. Hughes, J. W. Brinkley, E. F. Stevens^ H. Smith; Cherry Gar¬ 
dens—H. Lewis, J. Tozer, C. Jacobs, C. Ricks, S. W. Chapman, T. 
Jacobs, H. Jacobs; Hartley—J. Stanton, J. M. Hudd, \V. Berming- 
ham, B. Wundersitz; Blackwood—C. J. Phillips, C. G. Savage, H. E. 
Sibley; Port Elliot—W. Hendei^son, H, B. Welch; Forest Range—0. 

S. Pollard, E. J. Green, H. H. Schulz, J. Vickers, J. Green, R. E. 
Townsend, F, M. Townsend, F. Green, S. R. McLaren, W. McLaren, 
Longw'ood—W. H. Hughes, J. R. Coles, J. Roebuck, J. C. Blackley, 
J. Brown, H. Winter, E. A. Colley, E. A. Glyde, A. F. Furniss, W. 
Nicholls, H. Winter, J. H. Brown; Angaston—«T. E. Swann; Uraidla 
and Summertown—F. W. Collins, E, Hart, H. G. Dye, H. P. John¬ 
son, E. HaAvke, E. Little, J. M. Bonython, W. Squires; Meadows— G. 

T. Griggs, W. H, Bertram; Ironbank—J. T. Morgan, W. H. R. Coats. 
The chair was occupied by the chairman of the Longwood Branch 

(Mr. W. H. Hughes), who extended a hearty welcome to the visitors. 

OPENING ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Paseoe M.L.C.), in declar¬ 
ing the Conference open, remarked that although at the present time 
South Australia was suffering many ills, agriculturalists must put on 
a bold front, and make the best of the circumstances as they found 
them. It was not desirable to be too pessimistic or too optimistic. 
The Government and Pa not having the best of times 

at pr^ent When it was considered that already between 5,000 and 
6,000 head of stock had been removed from drought-stricken areas 
to niore favorable localities, in to keep them alive, it would 
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be recognised that the State was not idle in trying to retain settlers 
in the outlying districts. Provision had to be made so that if next 
season turned out well the State w^ould be in a position to reap the 
iull benefits of the good season. Consequently Parliament would 
be required to consider measures to enable producers, who needed 
such assistance, to be provided with seed wheat, &c. 

He was sure practical men, such as they were, would bring the 
very best of their intelligence to bear upon the discussions which 
would take place that day. He noticed that the subject of ‘‘Making 
the Best of Natural Opportunities in the Hillswas to receive at¬ 
tention. This should be productive of interesting and profitable dis¬ 
cussion. Another matter of importance—while it did not deal with 
production, but with making the best out of that which had been 
produced—was “The Co-operative Grading, Packing, and Market¬ 
ing of Fruit. “ Everywhere in the State where fruit was grown ex¬ 
tensively; at Renmark, Clare, and various places on the Murray, 
where it has not been done already, steps were being taken in the 
direction of co-operative marketing. Uniformity was neces¬ 
sary if they were going to get the best results. This referred also 
to dairy produce, where uniformity in grading, &c., was indispen¬ 
sable. If the country dairy factories would unite and grade their 
butter up to a certain standard, and place it on the markets with 
some distinctive brand, they would be able to demand better prices 
and compete very successfully with the city factories, with the ad¬ 
vantage that, being close to the suppliers, there would not be the 
likelihood of damage to the cream on account of exposure during 
long rail journeys. Many acres of these hills, he said, were quite 
as good for fruitgrowing as those that had already been planted, and 
he had no doubt that in the future these districts would be produc¬ 
ing large quantities of fruit for export purposes. 

These conferences had been helpful in the past, and he had no 
doubt would be helpful in the future. 

He expressed pleasure at seeing so many present, and a hope that 
a profitable day would be spent by all; and declared the Conference 
open. 

EXPLOSIVES. 

The subject of “Use and Abuse of Explosives on the Farm’’ was 
dealt with in an address by Mr. J. Potter, of the Clarendon Branch, 
who, Vy illustration, showed where charges should be placed in 
roots, logs, stone, &c., to remove them from the land. He stated 
that nothing had been found to do post-splitting better than powder. 
It was a mistake to place a shot in the centre of a log intended tO 
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be split. It should be placed at about 15in. from one end, prefer¬ 
ably the smaller. For splitting tough timber he recommended gelig¬ 
nite, and he had never found it necessary to use a saw. The use 
of this explosive saved time, labor, and money. One man could take 
out more large stumps with gelignite than could be done by five or 
six men with a stump-grubber. For the purpose of removing large 
stumps, a hole should be bored from the centre of the top of the 
stumps to well down into the roots, and the gelignite placed at the 
bottom. The quantity of gelignite to use could best be gauged by 
experience. He advised members to use it sparingly at first, say 
one and a half plugs, and then increase the quantity if necessary. 
Better work was often done by one and a half or tAvo plugs than by 
four. A large stone which had been ah obstruction in one of his 
paddocks for many years Avas taken out in about 10 minutes by the 
use of this explosive. 

In the discussion AAdiich folloAved Mr. Welch (Port Elliot) said 
that he had seen gelignite placed under large stumps Avith good re¬ 
sults. Another delegate mentioned that when splitting Avhite gum 
he had found it better to place the charge in the centre, and not at 
one end of the log. Messrs. G. T. Griggs (MeadoAvs), and H. R. 
McLaren (Forest Range), also took part. 

CO-OPERATIVE DISTRICT FRUIT-PACKING UNIONS. 

Mr. F. Green, of Forest Range Branch, read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, as follows:— 

We cannot disguise the fact that under existing conditions our export 
trade is more or less a failure. And Avhon we come to examine the methods 
that are being employed in shipping fruit to oversea ports, we cease to wondor 
that our reputation for first class fruit is leaving us. That this state of 
affairs obtains cannot be gainsaid, and the question we have to consider is 
how we can regain our lost status. The answer to this question is the estab¬ 
lishment of district fruit-packing unions. 

Before I proceed in my advocacy of this system it would be well to take 
a cursory glance at the methods, or, correctly speaking, the jumble of methods, 
employed in our export trade. 

It is well known that no two growere have exactly the same ideas ; and 
when we consider that there are scores of growers shipping fruit, each one 
of whom has his own peculiar idea of how the business should be done, wo 
come to realise how chaotic the system must be. 

To get a thorough conception of this fact, one should spend a season with 
the fruit inspectors at the Government Produce Depot, Port Adelaide. If 
tie growetB could do this I am sure that they would quioWy come to the 
conclusion that son^ alteration is necessary. 
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Grading Difficultiks. 

Let us take a casual glance at the methods employed. First, in regard to 
grading. Some growers mark their grades by figures, some by A.A., while 
obher employ teims such as choice, prime, or selected. Now, wibh regard 
to the fii*st method, viz., marking by figures, this is undoubtedly the best to 
adopt, but care should be taken to see that a case of apples, say, marked 
2Jin., contains fruit of that size and no other. In this connection some 
growers are very careful, grading their fruit to an eighth of an inch, while 
with others I have seen boxes marked 2|in. fruit marked down to under 
2Jin. after inspection. So do ideas and methods vary. With respect to 
marking by As, 1 have never seen the slightest approach to uniformity by 
this method. Growers adopting tlus method usually class their fruit into 
thn e grades, thus, A or AA or AAA, as the case may be ; the one A denotes 
the largest fruit, two AA the next, and so on. Now, where this method 
frils is in connection with different varieties of apples. For instance, a 
gtower takes a parcel ot Jonathans and grades them as I have indicated. He 
also takes a parcel of Garibaldi and also grades them into three. The Gari¬ 
baldi king a much larger variety than the-Jonathan, the result is that AAA 
Gaiibaldi are the same size as AA Jonathan, while AA Garibaldi is equal to 
A Jonathan, and A Garibaldi is a size to itself. With the method of marking 
by terms, such as choice, prime, &c., the fault is that such terms express 
nothing, giving the buyer no indication as to what size apples the case contains, 
and also the danger of different packers having different ideas as to what 
is prime, &c. 

Under district unions one method could be adopted and all confusion 
eliminated. Then, in respect to brands, at present there is a confusion of 
these, every grower having his own private brand. Little lots, from 25 cases 
upwaids, form dozens of parcels, whereas, by the adoption of district 
unions this could be avoided, as one brand would cover the lot. 

Then, take the question of lailway freights. For the individual grower 
to send along 60 cases costs nearly double the amount that would be charged 
a member of the union, as the latter would send parcels that would load a 
truck and secure reduced rates. 

The same confusion that this complicated method brings about here must 
surely be considerably increased at the port of destination. Re^>eated com¬ 
plaints have l)e€n made by the salesmen of the trouble these little lots make. 
It needs no argument from me to show what a gitat iinprovement would be 
brought about by the establishment of some half402«n dfetrict umon^ 

CW Co-OPERA^nON. ^ ^ ^ 

4Jow tOf?tjhe actual benefi'js bo derived from thiLsys^P 
lif e sta^point Oa^nferencss could be M 

^tnots, a absolute uniform xnetbod of 
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adopted. If only on this head alone it would be worth while. Second, 
from the viewpoint of economy. Some people maintain that one of the 
objecvions to this method is the increased cost of handling. They say that 
there are several ways in which individual packing is cheaper. My answer 
is, there are far more ways in which union packing has the advantage. 
Opponents to this method say, “ Oh, I could do my own packing instead of 
paying the union rate, and save the cost.’’ Well, even so, it would take lime 
to do it, and time is money ; and further, my exj^erience is that at that 
particular time a grower has plenty to do without packing, and in most cases 
the grower would find it a relief to have the packing taken ofE his hands. 

Now to the saving to be effected by union packing. The first is in connection 
with cases. A grower nujuiiing only a few hundred pays full price and gets 
no discount. A union, buying in large parcels, gets per cent, on parcels 
up to 5,(X)0 ; 5 ]:)er cent, on parcels over 1(1,000 and up to 20,000 ; and 10 per 
cent, over 20,(KX). Under district uniojis the cases could be ordenjd for 
practically the whole State, and a very large saving could be made. Second, 
packing material, wrapping paper, woodwool, or corrugated strawboard. 
In buying in small parcc Is from the agents, as is the comrr.on practice, pretty 
stiff charges are incurred ; but a union could indent this mateiul direct 
from the manufacture is and thus save 3tl. to 6d. per ream on pajx'r and even 
effect a larger saving on woodwool. 

Railway freights I have already mentioned. Thus it will be seen that the 
saving is considerable, and a far higher state of efficiency is attained. 

Thirdly, by the way it would control the export of frui:, suitable for the 
trade. Under existing conditioas too much fruit of an inferior quality is 
shipped, wdiich is having a detrimental effect on the reputation and prices 
of our fruit. There are growers and buyers who seem to have no idea as to 
what is suitable for ext)ort. Just here I w^ould like to say that the grower 
who sells his fruit to a speculator stands in his owm light. He should keep his 
business in his owii hands. Again, a grower selling outright will often press 
upon the buyer fruit and varieties that are not fit for export. We should 
look further ahead and sec to it that nothing is sent that wilh injure our 
leputMion cs a fruit-producing country. 

A WoRKiNO Scheme. 

I should now like to say something on the methods to be adopted in success¬ 
fully canying out the idea. Every community of orchardists should unite 
and establish a packing shed in a position that will be the most advantageous ; 
one shed for each district if possible. A secretary should be appointed to 
work in conjunction with a committee of, say, four of the most reliable 
growers. Rules should be adopted that will give this committee power to 
see that the standard of excellence 1 have advocated is maintained, and that 
ah Iruit {ailing to reach this standard be rejected. This committee should 
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also be empowered, in conjunction with the secretary, to make all arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of requisite material. A stock book should be kept 
at the shed for booking deliveries of fruit, thus, grower’s name, quantity 
delivered, variety, how many packed, and how many of each grade. If this 
is kept up to date little trouble will be found in tracing out individual growers’ 
lots from the account sales. I do not believe in pooling proceeds. Under 
the system I have briefly outlined each grower gets the return according to 
the quality of the fruit shipped. For instance, one grower may go to con¬ 
siderable trouble and produce most of his fruit first and second grades, while 
another, not so careful, will have most second and tliird grades. I believe 
that the man wlio produces the best fruit at, perhaps, considerable trouble, 
should have full value for the superior fruit produced. Unless he did so 
there would be no encouragement to produce the best, a thing most essential 
to success. 

No highly-paid or “ white collai* ” official should find a place in the union. 

The secretary, on whom most of the work falls, is the only one who should 
receive any payment, and he should be paid at so much per case, that is, a 
levy should be struck on every grower, for argument’s sake, say, Id. per case. 
Thus, if-one man sent 500 cases he would pay 500 pence ; another sending 
only 50 cases would pay 50 pence, and so on rata. 

Before concluding I would like to deal briefly with another aspect of this 
question, and that is in connection with local cool storage. The present 
method is for the grower to sell his fruit to the merchant, who stores it, and 
then brings it on to the market in competition with our home-stored fruit. 
Under the system of district unions we could do our own cool storing and 
keep control of the markets to our own advantage. However, this is a subject 
which needs a pa 2 )er to itself and it is an aspect of the question I have merely 
mentioned in passing. 

Ml*. J. E. Swann (Angaston), address(‘d the gathering on the same 
subject. To make the fruit industry a success, he said, it would 
be necessary to establish unions in every fruitgrowing centre. For 
instance, for a number of years appte growers secured 3s, 6d. to 4s. 
per case for Cleopatras. The price then dropped to 3s., and then 
to 2s. 6d., although a case of these apples could not be grown for 
h‘ss than 3s. or 3s. 3d. There was a lack of uniformity on account 
of the different ideas of packing and grading held by different men. 
Further, the individual shipper had a certain space allotted him in 
the ship. If at the time of shipping he had insufficient cases of a 
good class of apple, he would fill up with a few cases of inferior 
fruit. Thus the reputation of South Australian fruit suffered. Since 
the formation of a co-operative union in his district the price had 
itot dropped below 3s. 3d. per case. By co-operating it was possible 
/for growers to obtain requirements such as paper, wood wool, cases. 
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&c., more cheaply. In his district all the apples dealt with by the 
union were graded and packed by hand. This method was rather 
slow, but very efficient. 

Mr. Swann then detailed the principles by which the Barossa Fruit 
Growers* Union was governed, and mentioned that as a result of 
last year’s work, the net return to orchardists worked out at 4s. G^d. 
per case for apples. 

Mr. G. R, Laffer, M.P., said that if the fruitgrowers in each centre 
co-operated, and graded and marketed their fruit, it would bring 
better prices. With regard to mechanical graders, he had seen 
some machines which would put through 400bu8h. per hour, and 
some would grade as many as eight distinct sizes. This system 
of grading enabled the cases to be correctly marked on the 
outside, with the number of fruit each contained. Packing 
could be done much better and more cheaply in a union 
packing shed. He was a strong supporter of co-operation among 
fruitgrowers. 

Mr. McLaren (Forest Range) considered that in the districts 
where many varieties were grown, a difficulty would arise in pool¬ 
ing the apples, but Mr. Swann said that he had found pooling desir¬ 
able. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) favored district 
packing sheds which could be secured by growers co-operating. He 
had, whilst in Tasmania, seen a machine which graded very exactly 
without bruising the fruit. If the fruit were packed by machinery, 
the cases could then be branded as containing a certain number of 
apples. Branding on each end of the case was a splendid idea. 

Mr, C. Ricks, of Cherry Gardens, moved—‘‘That this Confe¬ 
rence endorses the value of co-operative packing sheds in the fruit¬ 
growing districts, and that the various Branches interested be asked 
to consider the question with a view to taking steps to bring about 
the establishment of co-operative unions.” Mr. T, Grigg, of Mea¬ 
dows Agricultural Bureau, seconded the proposition, which was duly 
carried* 

NEXT HILLS CONFERENCE. 

It was decided to hold the Conference at Clarendon next year. A 
vote of thanks moved by Mr, NicoUe (Meadows), and seconded by 
Mr. Blackley (Longwood), was accorded the Hon. the Minister of 
Agriculture (Hon. T, Pascoe, M.L.C.). 

THE HORSE’S FOOT. 

The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E, Place) gave an interesting ad¬ 
dress on this subject. He explained very fully the construction of 
c 
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the ioot, and also the work performed by each separate part. Mr. 
Place then answered a few questions put to him with reference to 
different ailmenta of the foot, and gave some hints on shoeing. 

DAIRY FARMING. 

In the absence of Mr. J. Ghibnall, Mr. H. B. Welch, of Port Elliot, ' 
read his paper on this subject, as follows:— 

Two essentials to dair}dng are suitable locality and a natural love of animals 
by those employed. There is not a more intelligent animal on the farm, or 
one that will respond to kindness more, than the cow. Of the different milkiiig 
strains of cattle I prefer the Milking Shorthorn. If she is rightly bred she will 
fill the bill as a dual purpose cow. I prefer a cow of medium size, as two of 
these will live on ordinary pasture where a large cow will starve. The principal 
points are that she should be broad across the loins, thin shouldered, and 
broad chested. She should have a well-shaped udder with brown teats. 
As to her capabilities as a milker one cannot have a better guide than the 
milk escutcheon. The color of the skin seems to indicate the Color of the 
butterfat in the milk, and it seems to me that a dark-orange butterfat will make 
a better quality butter than a very light-yellow butterfat which appears to 
me to contain more stearine, consequently the butter made from the latter 
is harder. On natural pastures for cows the feed should be succulent. The 
ordinary native root grass is no good whatever for producing milk. At 
night the cows should be placed in a different paddock from that in which 
they have been feeding during the day. It does not matter so much there 
should be no water unless the feed is dry. But in the paddock on which 
they graze during the day they must have continuous access to water. Green 
feed should be grown to help them through the winter. I have found that 
Chevalier barley makes the best gmen feed and is not so coarse as Cape barley. 
If one can grow lucerne this is all the better for summer feeding. This feed 
should be allowed to wilt before being given to cows. If onie can sell the millr' 
at Is. per gallon it will pay to go in extensively for growing feed ; but if only;^ 
selling butler which, taking the year round, gives a return of about 4Jd. per 
gallon owing to price of laW, there is not much in it. However, a good deal 
can be done by giving the cows the first choice of the hay and stubble paddocks. 
There is also a return from the skim milk, which is worth about jd, per gallon 
for feeding pigs and calves. Unless one can make 2s. per week from the pigs 
for every week one has them there will not be much profit. If one is feeding 
calveiiibrmarket or to keep, I reconmaend the patent rubber teat. The metal 
tube obtained with it soon gets out of order. H the young calf is allowed to 
drink more than it can properly digest, impaired digestion, and, later on, dry 
bible will result. As Adelaide e^nds most of the milk will have to come from 
the ‘^untry districts, and there will be depots at various railv^ay stations wltb^ 

^ milk wfil and ^nt oi: delivered to 
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Mr. J. Potter (Clarendon) said that the native root grass was a 
very good milk producer, but Mr. J. Stanton, of Hartley, agreed 
with the writer of the paper that root grass was not a good milk 
producer, but he had found that butter made from milk of cows fed 
on this grass was of good quality. Mr. Hudd (Hartley) favored the 
Jersey, as the milk from this cow was richer in butter-fat than that 
ol‘ the Shorthorn. A good cow, he said, should milk for eight years. 
Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens) recommend(?d resting and manuring 
portion of the grazing paddock each year, otherwise the grass be¬ 
came very poor in quality. He preferred the Ayrshire-Jersey 
cross, which he considered stood climatic conditions better than the 
Jersey. Mr. A. M. Dawkins (Advisory Board) considered that the 
Jersey gave the largest milk return for the quantity of food con¬ 
sumed. A good cow should average 91bs. or lOlbs. of butter per 
week. He considered the dairy cow should have the very best of 
treatment and fodder. 


FRUITGROWING. 

This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. E. Hawke, of the 
Uraidla and Summertown Branch, as follows:— 

To a casual observer the truth must come home that we are as yet in our 
infancy as far as fruit-growing is concerned. The bulk of the land through 
the Hills and to tlie south is eminently suitable for fruit-growing, and the 
greater part of this is still in its natural state. Although during the past 20 
years thousands of acres have been planted with fruits, there is as good, if 
not a better, market for fruit now than there was at that time. For instance, 
this season all jam fruits and ever}^ other class of good fruit sold extremely 
well, and I think we can look forward with every confidence in our fruit¬ 
growing industry. To be successful we must only plant the very best of 
each kind of fruit. Another very important point is that we must only plant 
varieties that are suitable to our own particular class of soil. The Jonathan 
is without doubt one of our best apples, but it will not do well everywhere. 
It will thrive in good chocolate land or in sandy loam with a clay subsoil. 
In either of these soils it will come into bearing quicker than most varieties 
of apples. In our district the Rome Beauty does well in any soil if worked 
properly. When planting I recommend the Glengyle Red or Red Rome, as 
it has a much better color, and any fruit with a good appearance is sure to 
command a ready sale and good price. The Cleopatra is a splendid apple, 
but I ain doubtful whether it is profitable to grow in our moist HUls 
dfetricts. To make sure of getting a crop one needs to be continuously 
spraying, IpreferThe London or Five Crown Pippin. The quality is almost 
as food, and It is a splendid cropper and very easy to keep clean. 
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In the case of a person taking on an old orchard, I advise him not to be 
too drastic in cutting the trees back, but to work them down gradually. If 
they are cut too hard, in time a good many dead branches will result. The 
best way is to thin out the tree so that it will bear marketable fruit. Second- 
class fruit is better than none. Keep on planting young trees, and as they 
come into bearing work out the old ones. If they are not worked on blight- 
proof stocks do hot graft new varieties on them, but take them right out and 
plant new trees. It will pay better in the long run. 

In preparing new land for an orchard much depends on the nature of the 
soil. If the land is of a loose nature it does not matter so much about breaking 
the soil to any great depth, but if it has a hard subsoil it is necessary to break 
it deeply. I believe it would pay to use gelignite to break up some of the 
stiff land. Some vinegrowers,Mve used it successfully. After planting, 
work the land well around the trees for the first few months, to keep it as 
moist as possible. I am not in favor of growing market peas between young 
trees, as they make the land too dry. The most critical time in the life of a 
tree is the commencement of summer, and the peas by that time, unless a 
very wet spring has been experienced, have drawn heavily on* the moisture 
supply of the land. I would prefer working the land during the spring, and 
then with the fijrst rain after the new year sowing a crop of swedes, which, I 
think, will pay better than peas, as there is always a good sale for them. 
They are a splendid pig food, and the trees will have the advantage of the land 
being manured for the swedes. 

We can plant gooseberry bushes or strawberry plants the first year without 
any harm if we keep the land well worked. 

The varieties of apples I favor are—^Barly, Williams* Favorite ; early and 
late, Astrachan, Worcester, American Blother, Emperor Alexander, Maiden 
Blush, Jonathan, London Pippin, Glengyle Red, or Rome Beauty. Cherries— 
Purple Quigne, Knight’s Black, Tartarian, Biggareau Napoleon, St. Margarets, 
and Up-to-Date. If we could be sure that the Japanese plums would not 
suffer from disease I would advise planting Burbanks, but it would pay to 
grow Reine Victoria, Coe’s Golden Drop, and Monarch. • During the past few 
years gooseberries, strawberries, and raspberries have brought paying prices. 

To produce good fruit the land requires to be supplied with nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. There are complete manures on the market, 
but I advocate manuring one year with bonedust and potash, the next year 
with sulphate of ammonia and bone super. Some gardeners recommend 
blood manure, others sulphate of iron. During last season one of our gar¬ 
deners had a record crop of fruit all round. He attributed it to sulphi^te of 
iron, which he used as a spray and manure as well. Without spraying much 
of *bur work would be wasted. In the spring we must spray to combat 
fusicladium. I know gf nothing better than Bordeaux mixture^ although 
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some claim that the lime-sulphur mixture is as good if not better than this. 
1 do not think there are many who doubt the efficiency of arsenate of lead 
for destroying codlin moth. 

In conclusion 1 might add when buying young tiees, purchase them from a 
reliable nurseryman. The trees should have plenty of fibrous roots. I 
advise planting fairl> early, to ensure the roots getting a good hold before the 
dry weather comes on. We cannot lay down any hard and fast rule in 
pruning. Different varieties require different methods ; we have to study 
the habits of the trees and use our intcdligence. 

In opening the discussion on this subject, the Horticultural In¬ 
structor (Mr. G. Quinn) told members that the system of manuring 
recommended in the paper should prove beneficial. He considered 
that the ranges south of Adelaide would eventually become the main 
fruitgrowing areas. Each locality should confine itself to a few good 
varieties. He did not agree with planting vegetables in between 
the rows of trees. Early planting was best; the ground was then 
warm, and not too wet. 

Mr. W. NichoUs (Longwood) said that Jonathon, Rome Beauty, 
and London Pippin were the most profitable in his district. He was 
inclined to think that the extra cultivation given to the crops be¬ 
tween the trees more than compensated for the amount of moisture 
taken from the ground by vegetables grown between the rows. He 
would not apply nitrogenous manures. 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins agreed with the w riter of the paper, especi¬ 
ally in regard to not growing vegetables between the trees. He 
had taken out unsuitable trees, cleaned out the hole, filled it with a 
suitable manure, and placed a young tree in the hole straight away 
with good results. 

BITTER PIT AND PUSICLADIUM. 

Mr. C. G. Savage, of the Blackwood Branch, read a paper out¬ 
lining some of the conclusions published by Mr. D. McAlpine, who 
has been investigating this defect on behalf of the Federal and 
State Governments for several years past. He also detailed some 
of the results recorded thus far relative to this disease in the experi¬ 
ment plots at the Government Orchard at Blackwood. 

Briefly summarised, Mr. McAlpine's contentions claim that bitter 
pit is due to the vascular network, which ramifies the pulpy tissues 
of the fruit, being broken, or failing to form or extend in keeping 
with the demands of the softer pulpy tissues—of which it is the 
irrigating system—for liquid nourishment. This vascular system 
enters the stalk of the fruit, and passes around the central car- 
peUary cavity in the pulp, usually as 10 fibrous bundles, which in 
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turn subdivide and ramify throughout the whole of the pulp cells, 
reaching to within a fraction of an inch below the skin, where the 
much-divided capillary-like meshes envelope groups of cellular 
tissue. It is thus that every part of the growing fruit is kept sup¬ 
plied with mineral salts, drawn from the soil in solution by the 
roots, as well as the more fully elaborated sap prepared by the 
functional processes of the tree as a whole. 

The bitter pits or brown patches of tissue arise, in Mr. Me Alpine 
opinion, when, through fluctuating conditions of moisture and 
humidity, the transpiration through the skin of the fruit is 
materially interfered with, either by reduction below the minimum 
which is safe, or forced to excess by an over-abundance of sap. 
in plain tenns, the lack of an even and sufficient supply of sap at 
all times makes for bitter pit. Passing to the question of hov\" this 
regular supply can be maintained, the fruitgrower is met with 
difficulties, owing to the many diverse factors wh^ch, under Aus¬ 
tralian climatic conditions, operate to prevent this undisturbed 
course persisting throughout the period when the apples arc' upon 
the trees. 

The prevention, as far as practicable, of a loss of soil moisture 
through surface evaporation by means of good tillage, the restric¬ 
tion of pruning to such operations as will not unduly disturb the 
balance of the sap’s course, fertilising the soil with manures of a 
well-balanced composition, and moderate irrigation where de¬ 
ficiency is feared in moisture from natural sources, are put forward 
as a combination likely to most nearly approach the needs of the 
tree in bringing to maturity a non-defective crop. 

After the fruit is gathered the bitter pit often developes in the 
store if the temperature and humidity fluctuates in that structure, 
consequently the maintenance of a very low, even temperature is 
desired. 

The experiments in the Government Orchard at Blackwood deal 
with the influence of various stocks, as well as different forms of 
pruning, thinning of fruit, tillage, and kinds of manures. Those re¬ 
lating to stocks and fertilisers have been in operation longest, and 
the trees are now beginning to bear fruits iu varying quantities. 
In four out of five instances the trees worked upon Dunn’s Seedling 
stems, grown on Northern Spy roots, showed less bitter pit than 
those on Spy only, or Spy with Rokewood intermediate stem. 

The fruit from the manured plots gives most contritdietory re¬ 
sults so far, as instanced in three rows of unmanured check trei^, 
(A whichilke fruit from one occupies second position in its freedom 
front other ehedc rows are placed in llth^ 
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positions. One thing appearing to be pretty well consistent is the 
greater the crop on a tree the less the bitter pit affects the fruit. In 
the pruning and tillage tests the trees are not sufficiently advanced 
in fruitfulness to offer any information worthy of note. 

It may be pointed out that last season the proportion of pitted 
apples on the horizontal limbs exceeded that of tlie upright ones— 
a result not usually accepted. 

BLACK SPOT OR FUSICLADIUM. 

Mr. Savage gave an outline of trials carried out by Mr. McAlpine 
in Victoria during some 10 years with fungicides, principally Bor- 
deau mixture and Burgundy mixture, for the suppression of this 
fungus. In those conducted at Pakenham in 1901-2 the Bordeau 
mixture, with lib. common salt added to each 50 gallons, gave a 
higher precentage of absolutely clean fruit, viz., 67 as against 57 
and 48 by the ordinary 6,4,50 Bordeau or 6,6,50 Burgundy respec¬ 
tively. Other tests, however, revealed very little advantage—cer¬ 
tainly not more than that attributable to experimental error—aris¬ 
ing from the addition of salt, &c., to the ordinary Bordeau. Of the 
formulas tried for Burgundy mixture the 6,7,50 gave the best re¬ 
sults to Mr. McAlpine. 

The time selected for giving the first spraying is just as the 
leaf stalks begin to show, and if a second application is necessary, 
just as the apples are forming distinctly. In other tests a pink 
tinge in the unopened flower buds was accepted as the most suitable 
time to apply these protective fungicides, both of which appeared 
capable of doing really good work. 

In discussing Mr. Savage’s paper, a delegate said he had noticed 
that bitter pit did not affect fruit grown in sand, while trees grown 
in clay in an adjoining paddock had suffered; but Mr. Nicolle 
(Meadows) had found Cleopatras grown in sand as badly affected 
as those grown in clay. A delegate instanced a case where be had 
sent 100 cases of Cleopatras into the cold storage; subsequently 
one case was found to be badly affected with bitter pit, while all 
t^e others were quite sound. These apples had all been picked at 
th|i s*^me time from the same trees. 

CLEAN SEED WHEAT. 

Mr; J. M, Hudd, of Hartley, mpved, and Mr. C. Ricks, of Cherry 
Gardens, seconded, that ‘^This Conference suggests to the Advisoiy 
Board: of Agritolturd that it bring before all Branchefe 6f thii 
Bnteati in the wheatgrowing lireils, the^ matter of keeping the 
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different varieties of grain separate, and distinctly brandng the 
bags, so that wheat distributed amongst farmers in the drought- 
stricken districts will be of sample true to name. ^ ^ 

MAKING THE BEST OF NATURAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HILLS. 

This subject was dealt with in the following paper by Mr. C. Ricks, 
of Cherry Gardens:—There is an idea current amongst a number 
of people that a very large portion of these stringy-bark ranges is 
useless country. Admittedly there is a portion of little value for 
grazing purposes, but for fruitgrowing and dairying there is a 
great future before these hills. Even with many of our roughest 
hills the time is not far distant when it will pay to clear this land 
and grow timber. Pines vdll grow in the most exposed spots. The 
kinds to grow could be ascertained by experiments in different 
places. I question if there is a country in the world with a climate 
as suitable for so many different varieties of fruits as the district 
between Belair and the Meadows. Some of the best fruits pro¬ 
duced in KSouth Australia, if not in the Commonwealth, are grown 
here. At Upper Sturt and Ironbank 1 believe the best strawberries 
in the State are produced on wdiat is termed poor stringy-bark 
land. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, oranges, lemons, peaches, and 
apricots—in fact, nearly all fruits that grow in Europe—have been 
grown largely, and during the last few years Japanese plums have 
been introduced with equal success. The same might be said of 
vegetables. As to whether we are making the best of our natural 
opportunities, my belief is that in many cases we are not. The 
question may be asked, **What are our natural opportunities?^^ 
First, a splendid climate; second, a fair amount of good land; third, 
a good supply of fresh water, in many cases on the surface, and at 
other places at a reasonable depth. It will be in the use of the 
water that the greatest benefits will be gained in the near future. 
It is well known that five acres of land irrigated for at least six 
months of each year will produce more fodder for stock than a 
hundred acres without the water. The land in the hills will pro¬ 
duce 100 per cent, more feed in the summer months, when water is 
applied, when the soil is warm, than it will in the winter, when 
tlie soil is cold. In the very near future these hills will supply 
Adelaide with fresh milk for at least six months each year, and 
the Lower North the other six months. In addition to that, I con¬ 
sider that if the best use were made of our water supply we should 
bp able to supply our own people with butter. It is not to our 
ci^t we have had to go to the other States for our butter. 
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In time it will pay to erect weirs in many places along the Onka- 
paringa River. There are many places where large volumes of 
water could be impounded in this way at a reasonable cost. We, as 
a people, have not fully realised the value of water a-s a factor in 
the production of wealth—only in a small way, such as in market 
gardening and in some few cases the growing of fodder for stock 
is this recognised. Take a season like the last. What would it 
have meant to stockowners if each had a few acres of irrigated 
land? December, January, February, and March, in ordinary 
seasons, would be the only months in which—in the hills—we would 
require to irrigate for fodders. There is not the same amount of 
water required in the hills to produce a crop of fodder that is neces¬ 
sary on the plains. Evaporation is not so great, as we have cooler 
nights. We should also note the advantage of using sprinklers, over 
the old system of running the w'ater on the land. I consider that 
lOOgalls. of water applied by means of sprinklers is as efficient as 
300 under the old method of flooding. The water is more evenly 
distributed. It was always a difficult matter to control water 
running on the hillsides. With the Sprinklers, a little attention 
occasionally is sufficient to regulate the water, so that very little 
will go to waste. Personally, our property consists of 97 acres— 
some of it very rough and stony—poor land for cultivating pur¬ 
poses. We cultivate about 15 acres, in four different parts of the 
section. Three acres of it is not of a convenient shape and situation 
for working with horses. We have four acres of fruit trees, con¬ 
sisting of apples, pears, plums, cherries, oranges, and lemons. The 
balance is used for potatoes, other vegetables, and fodder for stock. 
For the last 10 years we have averaged 301bs. of butter per week 
for sale, not counting the butter oi* milk for the family. This we 
should never have been able to do had we not made use of water. 
In the early part of June wc had barley 2ft. high. This season that 
meant a lot to us, as everything has been at a high price; and with 
the aid of other foods the cows did not lose condition. Now that 
the feed is growing they will pay for the extra attention through 
the critical period. We should hear little of dry bible if more at¬ 
tention were devoted to getting the stock a little green feed through 
the dry part of the season. The water we use is secured from a 
well 60ft. deep. It yields a fair supply. An oil engine is used for 
pumping, and pipes are laid over the land, with hose and sprinklers 
attached. In another place, where there is a surface spring, we 
sank a large hole, and connected it with pipes and hose and 
sprinklers. That is a cheap method where one has the necessary 
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height to run the water by gravitation. In order to get over the 
difficulty of the cost of labor, I would suggest that those persons 
who have more land than their families can work, should either 
sell or let on such terms that many of our young men and maidens 
could make a home for themselves. By that means the labor pro¬ 
blem and also the population question would be solved, and the 
Commonwealth would be the richer for it. 


EVENING SESSION. 

POULTRY FOR EGG PRODUCTION. 

Mr. E. W. Beythien (liongwood) read a paper, in which he said :— 
It seems to me that not more than one man in 20 can be brought to 
look seriously upun egg-farming as a business, and there is abun¬ 
dant evidence that the majority of'those who undertake poultry 
farming in any of its branches do so because the idea is prevalent 
that it is an easy Avay for a tired man to make a living. Never 
has a greater mistake been made. In no other industry is the 
dividing line between success and failure so narrow or so easily 
overstepped, and unless the man who thinks of striking out in this 
direction is willijig at all times and in all weathers to be at his 
post, and give his birds every care and attention, he would be well 
advised to try something else for a living. However, if a man is 
convinced of his ability to perform his duties thoroughly, the first 
and most important thing in making a start is to select a suitable 
locality—for fowls wilt not do well in any place, as some people 
imagine. What is required is a well-drained, well-sheltered, sunny 
slope, facing about north-east, or as near that as possible. It has 
been proved conclusively that birds lay best in semi-confinement. 
Houses and yards should be erected on this slope in a systematic 
and orderly manner, in order to make feeding, watering, and clean¬ 
ing generally as easy as possible, for labor saved is money gained. 
In the Hills it will be found that houses on the scratching-shed 
principle easily rank first, and as for design and general details of 
these, one cannot do better than follow the advice of the Poultry 
Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie). The scratch shed advocated by him 
seems to me just the thing to fill the bill in these parts. Houses 
for breeders, to contain 10 hens and a rooster, and for the laying 
pullets and hens (each capable of stocking 100 M in- 
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stalled. As far as I am concerned, the bottom has been knocked 
out of the argument that birds do better in batches of 10 than in 
flocks of a 100—it all depends on the attention they get. Of this I 
am convinced—if large flocks get the same care and attention in 
proportion as small ones, they do equally as well. For egg pro¬ 
duction at present only one breed of fowl should be kept, i.e, the 
White Leghorn. All the world over this breed has easily outclassed 
all others. Although one often is told that other breeds can be 
built up and made just as profitable, the man in the business will 
find he has neither the time nor the money to av aste in such experi¬ 
menting. What lie Avants is the breed that has already proved 
itself, and it can safely be left to the backyarder or the man who 
keeps fowls for a hobby to work up and prove another and a better 
breed, if possible. HoAvever, all White Leghorns are not heavy 
layers, so one should be sure to get a good laying strain to start 
with. On reading the ‘‘Summary of Resultsfrom the various 
egglaying competitions, one will notice that so many pullets laid so 
many eggs in 12 months, and returned a profit of so much over 
cost of feed. Read superficially, this Sounds very nice; but of all 
those who read, to hoAv many does it occur that every one of those 
pullets Avas bred to commence laying on or about April 1st. Think 
that Avell over, and one has the secret of successful egg-farming in 
a nutshell. Pullets bred earlier invariably go into moult or partial 
moult when eggs are at a high price, and those bred later, instead 
of laying at from five months to six months, take from seven months 
to eight months, or even nine months, to mature, and so start laying 
Avhen the high prices are over, and the cream of the market is lost. 
Prom a strictly business point of vicAV, neither is profitable, so it 
simply amounts to this: To be successful at egg-farming a man 
must have sufficient incubator and brooder capacity to hatch out 
during six weeks or so of each year, and afterwards rear at least 
one-half of the laying birds he intends to work as his standard. 
This, of course, is on the principle of keeping his birds only two 
years, which is their limit as far as profit is concerned; pullets for 
layers and first-year hens for breeders. In mating select only 
those hens which have deep, broad breasts and deep, long under- 
bodies, for the former denotes a strong constitution and the latter 
conforms with the general type of egg-producers. The bird must 
have stamina, and also size. As regards the cockerel, the utmost 
care should be taken in selection. The bird should be of an ap¬ 
proved laying strain, and hatched from an egg that scaled over 
2<m. ^ 
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t'owls with strong constitutions are the most profitable for egg- 
production, and it will be noticed those that are robust and vigorous 
will pass through the moulting period quickly, and hardly stop lay¬ 
ing, whilst those of a weak constitution usually go in the legs and 
stop laying for a month or even two months or three months at 
this time, and are afterwards of no use as breeders—their progeny 
being weak and sickly. Then comes the usual lament on chicken 
mortality. It is advisable to mark all the vigorous, early-laying 
or quick-maturing pullets with a colored leg band; then these can 
be watched through the year, the leg band to be taken off if 
anything unsatisfactory happens to any one of them, or if they do 
not come up to expectations in other respects. This means close 
observation of the birds, but it is worth it, for the stamina of the 
future stock depend upon it. In regard to feeding, good sound 
commonsense, and also good sound foodstuffs, are needed. Peed a 
variety, so that the fowl dan balance its rations. Feed just in 
sufficient quantity and no more, and, above all, feed regularly and 
systematically every day in the year. The food ration should 
contain all the elements needed to keep the birds in good condition 
and also furnish what is needed to make eggs. Never, under any 
circumstances, force a bird with irritants. Although the general 
method is to feed mash in the morning, and cram the bird with 
grain at night, I reverse the order of things, and give a light feed 
of grain in litter in the early morning (thrown in overnight), abun¬ 
dance of green feed at midday, and as much mash as the birds will 
eat readily in the evening, and my reasons are these: If the morning 
mash is fed carelessly, or without judgment, the birds fill them¬ 
selves, and so become fat and lazy. It is often said that mash 
should be fed in the morning, because it is more readily assimilated; 
but because it is more readily assimilated is really the reason why 
it should be fed at night. To my mind, mash fed in the morning, 
combined with a heavy, solid grain feed at night, only means more 
or less poor restless birds at night, and tired, dull, lazy-looking 
birds by day. If the e,ppetite fails the birds should be tempted 
with titbits or a change of diet, sometimes, perhaps, a tonic is ad¬ 
visable, for one thing is certain—^if they cannot he made to eat 
they will not lay. Chickens should be allowed free range from the 
time they are strong enough to leave the brooders. Divide the 
sexes as soon as possible, and always place the pullets in the quar¬ 
ters destined for them as soon as they show signs of properly 
combing up, and so enable them to he^me aoeustomed to the dif¬ 
ferent conditions before starting to lay. 
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There is a comfortable living in egg-farming, if it be cariied out 
in a strictly business-like manner—not otherwise. Thoroughness is 
the one word that sums up the whole thing. Use method, and 
always be on time, for only by being regular yourself in all things 
can you induce your fowls to lay regularly. Keep records of every¬ 
thing, and always be on the watch for leakages. Cull out at inter¬ 
vals, and doctor a sick fowl with an axe only. Give the fowls first 
jjlace, no matter what else has to slide, and remember this—that if 
a person goes in for egg-farming, he must go in for egg-farming and 
nothing else. For if a man desires to make a success of it he 
must apply all his energies in this particular direction, and he will 
then find that egg-farming is by far the most profitable all the 
different branches of poultry-farming. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie) then delivered an address. 





Near Bridarewater. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Date. LONDON (Previous Day). ADELAIDE. 

Per Bushel. 

Nov. 6 Finn, held for advance ; Liverp(»ol very firm .. 4/7, new 4-8 

7 Steady, but quiet; Liverpool very firm .. .. Do. 

9 — .4/8 to 4/9 

10 Firm, held for 3d. advance ; Liverpool firmly held. Do. 

inactive 

11 Firm, but quiet; Uverpool firm, inactive .. .. Old 4/9, new 4/10 

12 Neglected, lower to sell ; Liverpool quiet .. .. Old 4/9, new 4/10 to 5/- 

13 Very slow and ratluT lower; Liverpool easier .. Old 4/9 to 4/11, new 4/ll 

to 5/- 

14 Quiet.Do. 

16 . '.Do. 

17 Quiet.4/11 to 5/-, old or new 

18 Steady, no quotation ; Liverpool, stoady but quiet Do. 

J 9 Firmer; Liverpool held for 3d, advance, but inacjtive Do. 

20 Firm, rather deanu'; IJverpool quiet .. .. 4/111,0 5/1 

21 Firm, but quiet .Do. 

23 — 5/~tn.5/2 

24 Quiet.Do. 

25 Firm, but quiet .. .Do. 

26 Quiet.Do. 

27 Quiet.Do. 

28 Quiet.Do. 

30 — .5/1 to 5/3 

Dee. 1 Firm, but quiet; Liverpool steady, no demand ., 5/3 

2 Firm, but quiet .5/2 to 5/3 

3 Firm, but quiet .. .. .. .. 5/4} to 5/6 

4 Firm, with fair inquiry .. .5/4} to 5/7} 

In New South Wales the price of wheat as officially fixed was 4s. 6d.; on November 
19th the Government introduced a Bill giving them power to buy all wheat at 58. At 
the date of writing this measure was still being discussed. In Melbourne the official rate 
to November 17th was 48. 9d.; it was then raised to 5s. 6d. On December 3td the 
further announcement was made that the official rates were abrogated, and trading on 
ordinary lines was resumed at a oensiderable advance. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford cV Limilod, re\m'i rm lXiceml)er Ifit— 

Buttkr. - Tho Hultry woathor ox pterion cod in the oaiiy part of the month wan retjpon- 
ttible for the |K)or conditif)!! of many visnally very good linos of butter. For an 3 rthing 
approaching condition and quality the demand has Ix^en very active, but weather-affected 
lots have met a dragging sale, so that the range in prices has been wide. “Alfa ’* sold 
at Is. 2Jd. |jer lb,; “Primus,” Is. Ud.; third grade creamery, lOd. to lOAd.; choice 
separators, lid. to l.s.; well-conditioned store and collectors’, 9Jd. to lOd .; heated lots, 
8d. to 8Jd. per lb. 

Eoas.—Throughout the Commonwealth very low rates have been ruling, and with 
Western Australia self-supplying, the market here has been a depresped one. Guaranteed 
hen sold at 7d. per dozen ; duck, 8d. 

CuEESR.—Values are ca-sier owing to iin|>ortationH from the neighboring States being 
placed on this market. Present quotations, tkl. to 6Ad. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. “ The turnover has l)(?on extensive, without any quotable alteration in price. 
Hama are linding a seasonable inquiry, buyers purchasing for Christmas. Beat factory- 
cimd sides, 8Jd. to 9Jd. per lb. ; cooked hams, Is. Id.; uncooked, lid. to Is.; lard in 
skins, 8Ad, ; bulk, 7Jd. )H«r lb. 

Honey.—L arge parcels of new season’s take are now arriving, but the active demand 
readily clears all lots. Prime chuvr extracted, 3d. to 3id. jier lb. ; beeswax, Is. 2Jd. 
per lb, 

Almonds. —Only odd consignments offering, and purchasers arc now asking for quota¬ 
tions for the new' crop, Brandis, 7id.; mixed .softshoUs, 7d.; hardshells, 4d.: kernels, 
Is. 7d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —The ptmnings throughout Novemlior have been very exUmeive, and 
where quality was right very nice prices were secured. Unfortunately a heavy proportion 
consist^ of bird.s that were iu poor condition, and as demand for these was slow, low 
prices ruled. Geese mot a very brisk sale, buyers purchasing in anticipation of Christmas 
trade. Good table roosters are worth 38. to 3s. 6d.; nice conditioned cockerels, 2 b. to 
28. 6d.; plump hens, Is. 6d. to Is. lOd.; light hens and poor-conditioned cockerels. Is. 
to Is. 3d. ; ducks, Is. lOd. to 2s. 6d.; geese, 48. to 4.s. (ki,; pigeons, 4d.; UirkoyB, 7d. to 
9id. per lb. live weight lor fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —A few old season’s potatoes are still arriving from Victoria, 
but the attention of buyers is now chiefly centred u}>ou new ones. L^ally, these are 
a ^rtial failure, and additional supplies are being obtained from the other States. 
Onions.—Local deliveries are on the short side, and imports from Victoria are being 
utilised to make up the shortage. Present quotations—Potatoes, old, £7 per ton ; and 
new, £14 \^r ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks, Mile End. Onions, £13 per ton of 2,2401bB. on 
tmoks, Mile End. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figuren, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioal Depart- 
menl» show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of Noyembor, 1914, also the average 
precipitation to the end of November, and the average annual rainfoll. 


For To end Av'ge. Av’ge. 
Nov., Nov., to end Annual 
19U. 1914. Nor. Rainfall 


Fab North and Upfeb : 

Oodnadatta. 0-23 4-20 

Tarcoola . 1*69 3*42 

Hergott . 1-70 6-30 

Farina . 0-76 3-88 

Leigh’s Creek ... 0-63 3-40 

Beltena . 1-62 4*25 

Blinman. 2*54 6*44 

Hookina. 208 3-92 

Hawker . 2*72 5-88 

Wilson. 2-30 4-87 

Gordon. 1*18 4*51 

Quom. 1*58 5*81 

Port Augusta ... 0*90 5*73 

Port Augusta W. 0-93 6*46 

Bruoe. 1*C2 5*87 

Hammond. 1*30 6*96 

Wilmington. 1*84 7*78 

Waiowie . 1*82 7*16 

Melrose . 2*69 9*28 

Booleroo Centre . 1*98 6*84 

Port Qermein.... 2*00 5*98 

Wirrabara. 2*56 10*86 

Appila . 1*77 6*48 

Cradock. 1*42 4*03 

Carrieton. 1*67 8*74 

Johnburg ....... 1*61 5*86 

Eurelia. 1*95 6*52 

Orroroo . 2*26 7*73 

Black Rook. 2*30 7*51 

Petersburg. 4*68 11*11 

Yongala. 2*78 8*70 

Nobth-East. 

Uoolta .. 1*91 6*08 

Nackara. 1*49 6*95 

Yunta . 1*34 5*29 

Waukaringa .... 1*03 6*66 

MannahiU . 1*23 6*00 

Cookbum. 0*98 3*60 

Broken Hill,NSW 0*63 3*71 

Lower North. 

Port Pirie . 2*42 7*28 

Port Broughton.. 1*12 6*46 

Bute. 1*76 7*94 

Laura. 1*94 7*89 

Caltowie. 1*44 6*02 

Jamestown . 2*38 7*95 

Gladstone . 2*00 6*84 

Crystal Brook ... 1*31 7*66 

G^rgetown. 1*48 7*48 

Narndy . 0*96 6*40 

Re^. 0*75 6*26 

Spading . 1*50 7*60 

GuSwe ........ 1*09 0*64 

BundaleerW.Wlm. 1*21 6*60 


station. 

For 

Nor., 

1914. 

To end 
Nov.. 
1914. 

Av*ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

Av»g©. 

Annual 

Ralnfell 

; « ) ' - r 

' Lower NoRTH-^eonMnusd. 


Yacka . 

0*87 

6*48 

14*56 

15*27 

1 Koolunga ... 

0*76 

6*02 

16*11 

15*94 

' Snowtovm. 

1*37 

6*87 

16*06 

15*70 

j Brinkworth. 

1-03 

6-66 

14*78 

15*48 

i Blyth. 

1*96 

7*06 

16*63 

16*34 

Clare . 

1*70 

10*20 

23*37 

24*30 

Mntaro Central.. 

1*71 

9*66 

21*08 

21-99 

Watervale . 

1*99 

11*70 

26*06 

27*17 

Auburn . 

2*16 

10*32 

23*27 

24*25 

Hoyleton. 

1*63 

6*96 

1717 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

1*68 

7*67 

16*63 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

1*44 

7*20 

12*67 

13*13 

Terowie . 

2*29 

6-76 

12*72 

13*71 

! Yaroowie ....... 

2*06 

7*38 

13*10 

13*91 

j Hallett. 

1*92 

7*19 

15*60 

16*40 

1 Mount Bryan ... 

1*27 

6*61 

16*06 

15*73 

i Burra.. 

1*18 

5*89 

16*99 

17*82 

! Farrell’s Flat .,. 

2*16 

7*89 

18*07 

18*87 

; * West of Murray Range 


Manoora . 

1*67 

7*94 

17-17 

18*09 

Saddleworth .... 

1*76 

8*88 

18*80 

19*69 

Marrabel . 

1*69 

10*14 

18*11 

18*94 

Riverton . 

1*60 

9*72 

19*68 

20*48 

Tarlee. 

1*81 

10-07 

16-6C 

17*48 

Stockport .. 

1*34 

8*72 

16*16 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

1*27 

7*91 

16*61 

16*45 

Kapunda . 

2*61 

11*87 

18*78 

19*67 

Freeling. 

1*28 

8*16 

17*03 

17*86 

Greenock. 

1*69 

10*63 

12*44 

21*46 

Truro. 

2*63 

10*87 

18*84 

19*74 

Stockwell. 

1*93 

9*60 

19*33 

20*30 

Nuriootpa. 

1*83 

10*17 

20*20 

21*25 

Angaston. 

1*74 

11*06 

21*18 

22*25 

Tanunda . 

1*39 

12*96 

21*31 

22*28 

Lyndooh . 

1*53 

11*62 

22*07 

23*01 

WiUiamstpwn..., I 1*661 — 
Adblaidb Vlaisb, 

— 


v;. 

1*60 

8*17 

16*10 

16 88 

Roseworthy. 

1*54 

8*30 

16*63 

17*31 

Gawler. 

1*42 

10*63 

18*37 

19*21 

Two Wells .. 

1*36 

9*06 

16*64 

16*36 

Virginia.. 

Smlthfield. 

1*78 

8*43 

16*77 

17*58 

1*47 

8*96 

16*64 

17*80 

Salisbury. 

1*63 

9*76 

17*81 

18*67 

NottiiAdriaide . 

2*28 

12*55 

20*49 

21*49 

Adelaide . 

2*06 

10*83 

20*10 

21*04 

Brighton . 

1*86 

9-89 

19*02 

10*98 

Glenelg. 

2*06 

9*13 

17*62 

18*35 

Magill.. 

2*27 

IS'IO 

24*63 

25*69 

Glen Osmond .. • 

1*92 

12*03 

24*16 

26;20 

Mitcham . 

2*18 

12*67 

22*62 

28*47 

Belair.. 

2*38 

12-77 

27*62 

28*64 

Rose Park. 

2*03 


—: 


Seaton .. 

1*97 



*’**• 
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RAINFALL--eoiiMntt«?. 


station. 

For 
Nov , 
1»14. 

To end 
Nov., 
1914. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

station. 

For 

Nov., 

1914. 

To end 
Ncv., 
1914. 

Av’ge. I 
to end 1 
Nov. 


Moxnrr 

Lofty 

1 

Ranqbs. 


West of Spbn 

OEB’S C 

) ! 

}VLB-—conUnued. 

Houghton . 

___ 

_ 

— 

_ 

Oarrow .. 

0 99 

8*61 


_ 

Teatree Qully ... 

2-32 

14-U2 

27*01 

28*19 

Arno Bly . 

MO 




Stirling West .. . 

2*37 

22*76 

44*88 

46-70 

Cowell . 

1*10 

8-65 

11*29 

11-76 

UreidU . 

2-U) 

20-94 

42*59 

44*35 

Point Lowly . 

2*95 

5-24 

15*60 

12*21 

Clarendon . 

1-94 

14*67 

32*26 

33*67 

HummockpHill .. 

3*73 


_ 

— 

Morphett Vale .. 

1-73 

11*15 

22*36 

23-32 

Cummiiifs . 

1*23 


_ 

— 

Noarlunga . 

1-75 

10*80 

19*51 

20-28 

Pftinii . 

1*0J 


— 

— 

Willunga . 

2-39 

13*03 

25*07 

26*98 






Aldinga . 

2-28 

11*28 

19*47 

20-34 

Yorkb s Peninsula. 


Normanville .... 

2’69 

ia-87 

19-89 

20*66 

Wallaroo . 

1*61 

10*11 

13*53 

14*05 

YankaUlla . 

2-80 

15*32 

21*91 

22*78 

Kadina . 

1*73 

8*99 

16-33 

16*88 

Cape Jerris .... 

1-G8 

9*92 

15*71 

16*34 

Moonta . 

1-75 

12*42 

14*62 

15*22 

Mypoiiga. 

3*21 

— 

— 

_ r 

Green’s Plains .. 

1*76 

8*31 

15-24 

15*73 

Mount Pleasant . 

1*69 

13*63 

25*89 

26*87 

Maitland . 

1*39 

10*78 

19*36 

20-08 

Blumberg . 

1*47 

16*58 

28*26 

29*38 

: Ardrossan . 

1*51 

7*94 

13*38 

13-89 

Gkinierao&a . 

1*81 

17*39 

32*01 

33*30 

^ Port Victoria ... 

1*49 

8*73 

14*63 

16*20 

Lobethal . 

1*79 

16*83 

34*13 

36*38 

Curramulka . 

2*13 

13*73 

17*90 

18*51 

Woodside . 

1-82 

16*10 

30*73 

31*87 

Minlaton . 

212 

13*12 

16-85 

17*41 

Hahndorf . 

1*77 

15*17 

34*16 

36-46 

Stansbury . 

1*88 

10*64 

16*51 

17*06 

Naime . 

1*61 

13*19 

27-78 

28*83 

' Warooka . 

1-31 

11*83 

17*15 

17*71 

Mount Barker ... 

1*78 

15*27 

29*76 

30*93 

j Yorketown . 

1-48 

10-21 

16*89 

17*47 

Bchunga . 

2*33 

18*60 

31*64 

32*83 

; Edithburgh . 

1*55 

10*29 

15*89 

16*48 

Macclesfield . 

M)8 

17*43 

29*04 

30-72 

■ Port Viiu cut .... 

1*85 



— 

Meadows . 

2-44 

20-04 

34*26 

35*52 






St rathalbyn . 

1()9 

11*35 

18-62 

19-28 

1 South 

AND South-East. 


Mubbay Flats and Valley. 


1 Cape Borda . 

0-85 

14*43 

24*33 

25*09 

Wellington . 

1*80 

8*80 

14*25 

16*01 

i Kingseote . 

1-23 

21*49 

18-23 

18*96 

Milang'^ . 

1*43 

7*22 

15*44 

16*08 

j Penne-shaw . 

1*55 

13-03 

20*54 

21-34 

Langhome’s Bdge 

1*80 

8*68 

14*53 

16*27 

I Cape Willoughby 

1-27 

12*23 

18*88 

19*69 

Tailem Bend .... 

1-79 

8*53 

_ 

_ 

1 Victor Harbor .. 

1*80 

10*51 

21*35 

22-18 

Murray Bridge. .. 

1()4 

6*65 

13-68 

14*32 

Port Elliot . 

1*73 

10*23 

19*56 

20*33 

Callington . 

I'GC 

8*33 

14*94 

16*65 

Qoolwa . 

2*76 

13-23 

17*22 

17*93 


1*27 

6*42 

11*14 

11*67 

Pinnaroo . 

1*16 

5*90 

15*80 

16*74 

F^mer . 

0^ 

6*71 

14*91 

16*60 

Parilla . 

1*43 

7*82 



Sedan . 

1*74 

6*81 

11*33 

11*92 

Lameroo . 

1-80 

7*65 

16*69 

16*65 

Blanchetown .... 

0*68 

2*84 

10*06 

10*71 

Parrakie . 

1*46 

6*23 

— 

H 

Budunda . 

2*50 

8-62 

16-44 

17*33 

Geranium . 

1*37 

7*16 

— 

— ^ 

Sutherlands . 

M7 

4*43 

9*99 

10*60 

Peake ... 

1*44 

8*64 

— 

—j 

Morgan . 

0-62 

4*37 

8*57 

9*29 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1*77 

8*76 

13*98 

14*74 

Swan Roach .... 

1*31 

_ 

_ 

— 

Meningie . 

2*48 

11*62 

18*04 

18*87 

Overland Comer . 

2-02 

5*76 

11*42 

11*42 

Coonalpyn . 

2*38 

11*18 

16*66 

17*49 

Renmark . 

1*63 

4*89 

10*93 

10*93 

Tintinara . 

2*04 

10*86 

17*61 

18*78 

Lozton ... 

2*35 

6-34 

_ 


Keith . 

1*74 

11*76 

— 

— 






Bordertown . 

1*94 

8*41 

18*62 

19*76 

WXST OF SPXNOBB^S WOLF. 


Wolseley . 

2*04 

9*92 

16*84 

17*72 

Cleve . 

1*36 

— 

— 

— 

Coomamlock .... 

1*88 

_ 

_ 

— 

Bucla . 

2G3 

8*31 

9*74 

10*13 

Frances . 

1*14 

8*51 

19*47 

20*74 

White W«dl . 

1*71 

0-68 

9*11 

9*07 

Naraooorte . 

1*06 

11*64 

21*60 

22*60 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0-99 

6-23 

11*87 

12*11 

Penola . 

2*02 

12*49 

26*39 

26*78 


0*93 

6*96 

11*57 

11*93 

j Luoindale . 

1*46 

11*05 

22*13 

23*32 

......... 

MuiatlBay . 

0-82 

6-21 



! Kingston . 

1*39 

14-66 

23*52 

24*73 

Bay. 

0*67 

6*34 


1 _ 

i Robe . 

L*29 

16*13 

23*68 

24*69 

l^ieaEy Bay .... 

0-68 

8-70 

16*31 

16*31 

Beaobport . 

0*82 

16*24 

26*42 

27*61 

Port l^Hston .... 

0*72 

7*95 

16*49 

16*49 

Millioent • 

110 

17*77 

28*01 

29*26 

Port linooln .... 

0*86 

10*63 

19*28 

19*88 

Mount Gambier . 

1*24 

16*02 

30*23 

32*00 

Tumby .. 

1*27 

8*34 

14*64 

16*00 

* 0. Nrthumberland 

1-37 

17*36 

26*40 

26*63 
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INDEX TO CURBXNT ISSUE AND DATES OP MEBTIN08. 


Brftnob, 

Report 

on 

Datea of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


Eyery producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Bepartment of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 


Edited by Osorob O. Nicholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOBCHABD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

October 3rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Poultry on the Farm. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. G. Par¬ 
sons. He preferred the White Leghorns, but had also found the Brown Leghorn 
Dorking cross good. Fowls should be given plenty of exercise, he said. It was 
a good plan to throw them heads of wheat to encourage this. Sheds of wood and 
iron should be provided to protect the birds from the cold, and tick must be 
guarded against. If possible, he would rear chicks all through the year, and so 
have hens laying at all times. Otherwise chicks should be hatched in spring. A 
discussion followed, in which Mr. McOallum said that care should be taken not to 
overcrowd fowls, '^riiey must be well fed, and occasionally receive a meat food. 
Mr. H. A. Toop favored the incubator, and spoke of the necessity for erecting 
good sheds and yards for the poultry. Mr. W. Swigden had found fowls pro¬ 
fitable; green feed was necessary during the summer. Mr. W. 0. Keauschner did 
not approve of hatching chicks all the year round, but would rear them in the 
spring if possible. The jjresident deprecated the practice of over stocking. The 
hon. secretary and Mr. R. Jasper also took part in the discussion. 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

Harvesting and Marketing Wheat. —A paper under this heading was read 
by Mr. T. Ryan. When an area of, say, 300 acres was to be cropped, he would 
sow 80 or 90 acres with some early variety, preferably 8teinwedel or Golden Drop. 
By the time these 80 or 90 acres of wheat had been reaped and cleaned, the later 
varieties would be ready for harvesting. He preferred the reaper and wiimowei 
to the complete harvester for this district. The former method saved the cocky 
chaff, which could be used for feed in seasons such as this. Ho considered it 
would pay the farmer to put his wheat through the winnower twice. With 
regard to marketing wheat, he considered it would be very muolA more profitable 
to the farmers if they stored their own grain until sold, instead of storing ix 
with merchants. In discussing the paper, opinion was divided as to whether it 
would pay to run the wheat twice through the winnower. Members generally 
agreed that it would be more profitable to the farmers to store their own wheat. 

WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

November 14tb.—^Present: six members and one visitor. 

Summer Fodder. — ^A short paper on this 8ubje^.t was read by the lion. Secretaiy 
(Mr. L. F. Orrock). For the farmer depending on a well for his water supply 
there was no better summer fodder than lucerne. This should be planted in 
April or May, on well-worked land, if rain had fallen. There was a danger 
when spring sowing was adopted of the land becoming too dry before the 
plant came up. After the first cut stable manure should be spread over the 
pateh, and then harrowed with a weighted harrow. When 12 months old it 
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was advisa))lo to give it a good dressing of stable manure, which should be 
ploughed in with a single-furrow plough, using a share with the wing broken 
off, and cutting a wide furrow. A patch of, say, quarter of an acre would 
require about l,00()gaUs. of water per day, and should produce a little more 
than a ton of fodder every cut. Lucerne should be cut just when commencing 
to flower. In the absence of facilities for irrigating, sorghum should be 
sown on any land that was likely to become flooded as the result of heavy 
rains. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BURRA (Average annual rainfall, 17.82in.). 

November ^rd.—Present: eight members. 

Tiik AoKicL LTi itAii BuuEAO. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. Finch) contributed 
n paper dealing with the organisation of the Agricultural Bureau. He meu- 
ti<»ned that the success of the meetings depended largely upon the chairman 
e.iul bon. secretary, but enthusiasm and punctuality on the part of members was 
I'sscntial. He advised members to select seasonable topics as the subjects of 
their papers, and at least one paper should be read at each meeting. All per. 
sons interested in the agricultural welfare of the State should belong to a 
branch. He concluded with a reference to the benclits secured by having water 
niuilys<Hl, to ascertain its suitability for irrigation purposes. Suspicious weeds 
should be identifled, and cases of stock illness reported. 

MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 15.81in.). 

October ^llst.—Present: five members. 

HAv-MAKiNti AND STACK I N<!. —Mr. G. L. Niitt contributed a paper, ’riio liest 
time to cut hay, he said, varied according to the kind of w'hcat to be cut. li 
was generally con.sidered that Avhen the straw had turned white up to the first 
node the crop was ready for the binder; but he w^ould cut Le Huguenot just 
before it reached that stage. This variety should be sown at the rate of 
2bti8h. to the acre, and did best on rich, sticky laud. He recommended Waite 
Tuscan as a good all-round liay wheat, being very fine in the straw and soft 
It should be sow^n early, being rather a late variety. All brown-headed wheats 
should be cut prior to reaching the stage mentioned. Partes Imperial was a 
good hay w'heat. Algerian oats made the best hay for horse feed. This 
should not be cut until the straw' was quite purple. Htwy cut at the turning 
stage should be stooked the same day as cut; but if cut wrhile green it should 
be loft in the sun for a day to dry. The sheaves should be stooked on end. 
The writer then described his method of stack-building. Members generally 
agreed with the views expressed in the paper. 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

August 31.—^Present; 36 members and six visitors. 

Pjo-Raisikg. —A paper under this heading was read by Mr, P. E. Waddy. 
He considered that in this district the keeping of pigs, together with cows, 
would pay handsomely on farms where lucerne could be grown. The pigs 
could be either grazed in paddocks and fattened in sties, or, for preference, 
both methods could bo adopted. The sties should be provided with paddocks 
attached. It was wise to have several paddocks, which could be fed off 
consecutively. The sties should be well ventilated, and yet draught-proof, as 
pigs would not readily fatten in the winter if cold. He considered the Berk¬ 
shire the best of the pure breeds, but for general purposes he recommended 
mating a Berkshire-Yorkshire cross sow with a Berkshire boar. A breeding 
sow should be large, roomy, long, broad-shouldered, and short in the snout, and 
come from a strain known to throw even litters. She should be at leasj 
30 months old before being bred from. She should have plenty of exercise 
and not be too fat. A week or so before farrowing she should be shut in a 
sty with good straw bedding (not barley straw') and be given a little bran in 
the feed each day. The feeding should be regular, and consist of green feed. 
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of which lucerne was preferable, while clover, barley, peas, and mangolds were 
also good. A watch should be kept to prevent the mother lying on the young 
during the first day or so. Continuing, the paper read;—Young pigs grow very 
quickly. For the first two or three weeks their mother's milk is generally 
enough, after that they learn to feed, and forage around on their own. If a 
big yard is available they can run about, and the more independent they be¬ 
come the better they are for weaning. Eegularity should be exercised in feed¬ 
ing. If breeding sows are kept, grass and green feed can bo used to a great 
extent, but if pork is required, grain must lake a large place in the ration. 
Of solid foodstuffs barley is perhaps the best, followed by peas, wheat, oats, 
and maize. These, together with milk, make an ideal food for topping up pigs. 
Of green foods, lucerne is about the best; clover, barley, peas, and mangolds 
are all good. We have here land suitable for lucerne, and I believe mangolds 
can be grown with success, as they do w^ell with water that contains a little 
salt or magnesia. I tried silver beet last summer, and it did well with the 
creek water. There are three ways of disposal of the produce from pigs— 
1, making bacon; 2, rearing pigs for pork; 3, selling young pigs. The trouble 
with the pig industry in past years has been the sudden fluctuations in the 
value of the produce, but as more pork is produced and markets are opened up, 
so tbe tendency to fluctuate ivill be overcome. The growth of bacon 

pigs or choppers, in my opinion, is not as profitable as the growth of pork and 
rearing of young pigs. A pig of from flOlbs. to lOOlbs., if placed on the mur 
ket in tiptop condition, will always bring more per lb. than one of from 1601b. 
to .3001b. in like condition, and it takes more per lb. to top up or grow a largo 
pig. The market for young pigs or slips has been very strong for some tim» 
past, and I believe has been the best way of selling. To take advantage 
of this market, one needs good-quality pigs, as they always sell best. R is 
very necessary that pigs should be kept fn good health, that they may utilise 
their food to the best advantage. With open paddocks and good clean sties 
this does not involve much trouble. Charcoal and wood ashe« should bj 
always available. Sulphur, limewater, and Epsom salts are good for them in 
certain cases of illness, but if a pig has a good run of some greenfeed, and a 
heap of ashes in its paddock, it will rarely need medicine. It is surprising ths 
crop that will grow on a paddock in which pigs have been running. Nearly 
everyone who has tried this class of stock is confident that thev par: vet 
forward movement in their broedinpf has not come about. T am hopeful that in 
a few years we shall see many lucerne paddocks, with pigs feeding therein, 
along Booborowie Plain." 

POET GEEMEIN, October 17th.—By permission of the Director of Educa¬ 
tion the members paid a visit to the Port Germein School to view the secre 
tary's fine collection of specimens. The museum, which covers many years 
of collecting, consists of specimens, from Port Darwin and the North Coast, 
as well as of South Australia. About 200 bottles are on the shelves. Those 
most interesting to the farmers were bot flies, bot larvae, horse worms, and 
tapeworms. Others of interest included, beside a fine collection of Northern 
Territory shells, buffalo horns, hawk-head turtle, trepang or beche-de-mer, pearl 
sheel, tortoise shell, native weapons, death adder, snakes, lizards, tropical 
centipede and praying mantis, spiders, and various insects. A four-legged 
duckling also came in for a fair amCunt of attention. The hon. secretary 
(Mr. J. Stewart) chatted with the members on the various subjects, and a very 
pleasant afternoon was spent. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

/ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BLTTH (Average annual rainfaS, 16;^^nii.). 

4 October 8rd.—Pi!#ent: 16 membeim 

Cxmma, Stookino, and Staokiko.— Mr. J, B. McEwin contributed a paper 
under Ihis heading. He would not put the binder in toe crop stra 

a dry appearance at toe bottom, an hay cut at this pertod wae beaiy, j^d ciintaiiied 
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good grain. If the crojp contained wild oats, it should be cut before the oats be¬ 
came dry, irrespective of whether the wheat was green or not. Oaten hay should 
be cut on the ripe side. The straw was then sweetest, and the grain fully matured. 
Stookiog should be commenced within a day of binding. The hay would then keep 
a good color, and withstand the effect of winds better. He preferred long stooks, 
four sheaves wide. A space running right through the stooks enabled the hay to 
dry quickly. The hay could be carted with safety and stacked 32 or 14 days after 
cutting. He then described the method he adopted in stacking hay. 


FREELING (Average annual rainfall, 17.85in.). 

October 8th.—Present: 13 members. 

Stacking Hay. —This subject was dealt with in a lengthy paper V>y Mr. A. J. 
Kuhlmann. He drew attention to the waste which was occasioned through care¬ 
lessness in building stacks, and mentioned that the selection of a suitable site was 
of the utmost importance. He detailed the method he had adopted, and stated 
that he had recently sold a stack which did not contain a single damaged sheaf, 
although it had been exposed to about 3in. of rain from time to time. Another 
stack had been surrounded three times by about 1ft. of water, ami had 8uffere<l 
very little. 

GAWLER RIvfcR. —Lice and Tick on Sheet. —This subject was dealt with 
in a pa[»er by Stock In8i)ector Goddard, which was much appreciated by members. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

PINE FOREST (Average annual rainfall, 14.15in.). 

October 6th.—Present: 10 members. 

Seasonal Conditions. —In discussing the present condition of the crops one 
member stated that sandy, hilly soil had given better results than heavy soil in 
the same paddock, and with the same working, while the best results were in 
patches where the sand had blown away and left the hard ground bare. Another 
member mentioned that he worked his fallow dry last season, and it worked up so 
jmwdery that he had to discontinue. However, this fallow was producing the best 
crops at present on his farm. Another had fallowed a paddock and worked it 
all back, biit the hills; these were left owing to drift, and worked after the March 
rains. At present there was a fair crop on the flats, but none on the top of the 
hills. The majority of members favored shallow ploughing. Mr. J. Edwards 
thought it advisable to sow rye for stock feed. A fine plant of German Wonder 
wheat was tabled by Mr. Edwards. This plant had stooled out 110 stocks from 
the one grain, and was about 18in. high, not in head, and very healthy. 

MAITLAND, November 7th.—A short paper was read by Mr. G. Tossell. 
He touched on the mode of living of the pioneers of this state, and then stated 
how farm life could l)e made comfortable by men who were energetic enough 
to produce on their own holdings^ commodities for their own use. A short 
discussion followed. 

MINLATON, 5th November,—^Mr. R. 0. Page, in a short paper, pointed out 
the advantage of always keeping a few handy tools on the farm. This enabled 
the farmer in many instances to effect his own repairs. 

A paper having reference to the womenfolk on the farm was then read by Mr. 
R» H, McKenxie. He mentioned in eulogistic terms the part they played ia 
keeping ibe farm in a prosperous condition. Both papers were discussed by 
members. 

' MOONTA, October 7th.—^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. J, 
Atkinson. Fruit trees> vines, flow-ers, &c., were doing well, and an ev,'e,ii 
crop of 380 acres of Yandilla King was considered by members to be the best 
th^ had seen this season. Members were entertained at tea by Mrs. and Miss 
Atkinton. . 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

OOORABIE (Average amiual rainfall, liin, to 12in.). 

August 1st.—Present: 17 inoinbers and five visitors. 

Breaking in Farm Horses. —Mr. E. J. Oats read a paper on this subject. 
He said:—‘‘The importance of properly training horses for work on the farm 
is not sufficiently realised. Many horses that have turned out ‘ wrong-^uns' 
or jibbers have been made that way by careless or cruel treatment during 
the schooling or breaking-in period, in which case it is the farmer and not 
the horse who is entirely to blame. The making or the spoiling of the horse 
commences when it is a foal. I do not agree with handling farm horses from 
birth. Very often petting results in making the horse tricky and cunning, 
and continual petting will make some horses so quiet that they are too slow 
and sleepy. If young foals have to be handled for any reason, such as 
castrating or drencliing, get the operation performed quickly, and release the 
animal. I do not mean let the animal go out into an almost bare paddock 
to starve. Supplement the natural feed with good, wholesome chaff, sufficient 
to keep the foal in good growing condition. When feeding the foal in the 
stable, behave kindly but firmly towards .it, and right froift the outset show 
that you are master and must be obeyed. Do not, however, throw sticks or 
stones at it. At the time of castrating, it is advisable to take a couple of 
joints off the end of the tail—the hair will not become so knotted or unsightly 
later on. With early foals a suitable time to start breaking in is about hay 
time, when the foal is tw^o years old, provided that the animal is well grown. 
If it is backward, it is far better not to think of working it until the fol¬ 
lowing seeding. Haycarting is, in my opinion, very suitable work; it is not 
too heavy, and it entails a lot of starting and stox)ping, which is .an essential 
part of a young horse's education. Of course, before a horse can be put into 
a wagon team, it has to be handled, and the method I advise is something like 
the following:—Got the animal into a substantial closed-in pen (say, about 
20ft. X 10ft.) by itself. With a light stick, about 10ft. long, stand in the 
doorway, and keeping the colt w*ell back from you, gently rub him over with 
the stick. You will soon find that you can rub any part of the animal. He 
may kick at first when you touch him between the legs or under the belly; 
if so, don't tease him, but rub him again in some less touchy spot. The ’dea 
is to let the colt know that you are not going to hurt him. Having got the 
colt accustomed to this treatment, the next move is to procure a headstall and 
a x>iece of rope of handy size, about 20ft. long. Make a running noose in the 
rope, and lassoo the animal, or place the noose over the head with the aid or 
the stick. Keep his head towards you, and very quietly and gradually work 
your way up to him. Give yourself plenty of time. Beware of striking, and 
if the animal has a tendency to do this, ^tain another light stick, about 7ft. 
or 8ft. long, and with it stroke him about the nose and nock, until you find 
you can with safety get up to his head. Now get the headstall on, and fasten 
the throat strap. Fasten a large bit securely on the off side of the headstall. 
Get the bit into the colt's mouth, and make' the final adjustment on the near 
side. Get a rope similar to the first-mentioned, but about 25ft. long (the 
same rope will do if the colt is fairly quiet). Run one end through the near 
side bit ring from inside, inside the throat strap, over the head, and down 
inside the throat strap, and through the off-eide bit ring from outside, and tie 
fairly close behind the jaw. Pull him about a bit to teach him that he is 
securely caught; then, provided you have strength enough to securely hold 
him, he may be let out of the pen into the open, or, better still, if your pen 
opens out into a good yard. Hero hunt him around until he realises that he 
cannot get away. If he rears, immediately slacken the rope—^that is, if you 
arc behind him, or you may pull him right over, which is dangerous. Tffie 
next step is to take the animal out on to a piece of open ground, clear of 
stones, stumps, &c., and circle or lunge him, first in one direction, then in the 
other. A little of this exercise and you will be able to approach and get up 
to him easily, when a little petting may be allowed. The next thing is to 
tea^h him to stand over. Stand near the hindquarters with a little whip in 
your hand, and pull his head towards you, to get him to turn round short. 
A flick of the whip will move him, and as soon as he moires give his head a 
quick pull. By repeating these tactics a few times on both sides, he win soon 
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learn what is expected of him, and the benefit of this lesson will be very 
apparent later on. This exercise satisfactorily completed, the next is to t^acn 
him to lead. The main thing in this part of the colt's education is to over¬ 
come his natural fear of man, and here it is well to gently pet and fondle him, 
particularly about the head and neck. Do not stand directly in front of the 
colt, but rather a little to one side, and occasionally flick him behind the fore¬ 
legs with the whip, to Induce him to step forward, which directly he does, give 
his head a pull towards you. Coax him by gentle handling about the head. 
Continue patiently with this treatment for a little while, and the Iobb'^d is 
soon learned. When the colt will lead satisfactorily it is well to give him a 
rest—^in fact, this is sufficient for the first day. The next day it is possible, as 
a rule, to catch the colt easily. Fasten the rope, and see that he has not for¬ 
gotten to lead. Now fasten a rope on each bit ring long enough to enable you 
to hold the ends and stand behind him clear of his heels. Drive him around 
and about, teaching him to turn to the ofi: or near side at will. It is well 
when doing this to let one or other of the reins hang low, to tou<ffi the colt 
about the legs and breech, tending to overcome touchiness. The time is now 
ripe to start work. I suggested haycarting. Yoke five steady horses to the 
wagon, leaving the near-side body vacant for the colt. Attach a pair of body 
chains to drawbar, and hang a spider on the near-side shaft. Select a 
well-fitting collar and hamcs (preferably second hand), and put them and a 
pair of winkers on the colt, and bring him quietly around to his place. It is 
necessary to have someone to assist in putting on the jspider, but tnere is not 
usually much trouble in getting yoked up, and off for a load. Ho long as 
the colt will walk along in the team it is sufficient for a start; let him come 
to the collar of his own accord, if he will. If he seems disinclined to pull, try 
taking the winkers ofi: while travelling with the load. Provided the colt 
is not exerting himself too much it w'ill not hurt him to stay in int teani all 
day, so long as the work is only hay-carting; but be careful not to give him too 
much on an/ account. These hints can only be accepted as a guide, as all 
the methods must be adapted to the temperament of the animal you are 
handling, and it is well known that horses vary very much in this respect.* 
The majority of the views expressed by the writer were agreed to by memoers. 
In answer to questions and criticism, Mr. Oats said he did not approve of 
tying the head up for mouthing; he would prefer to leavo the bit in the fit's 
mouth all night, if necessary. To teach a colt not to pull back he advised 
tying to a good tree, with a stout rope, and hobbling the animal. He further 
added that in breaking in the colt the lessons must be followed up regularly, 
and not neglected, and then resumed, say, a week or two afterwards. To 
cure pulling back, Mr. Hanson suggested putting a sound branbag round the 
animal’s neck, and fastening it very securely with a stout rope or chain to 
something that could not possibly be moved or broken; then encourage the 
horse to try to pull away a few times, and it would soon give up all attempts 
at so doing. Mr. Muegge did not approve of docking. Members emphasized 
the value of teaching young horses to come to the whip. A horse that had 
properly learned this lesson would always face the catcher, rather than turn 
its neeis towards him. 


MITCHELL. 

October 3rd.—Present: 14 members and five visitors. 

SXED Whsat.—T his subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. H. Voumard. He 
advised fanners to grow their own seed wheat, which should be perfectly ripe be¬ 
fore being harvested. The seed should be placed loose in a stone barn, with a 
wooden floor, where it would not be so likely to suffer damage from mice as if 
placed in ba^. Seed wheat should be graded, and if it showed any signs of smut, 
should be pickled about two weeks before seeding time. This would give it time 
to thoroughly dry before being sown. He considered one bushel of graded wheat 
to the acre sufficient if sown after rain, but if sown in dry weather a little more 
than a bushel per acre would be required to allow for a certain portion not germi¬ 
nating. He favored Thew, Firebank, American No. 8, and Genoa for either grain 
or hay, aU of which were fairly good rust-resisting varieties. In discussing the 
paper Mr. D. Sampson stated that he had found that stone barns harbored weevils. 
Mr. JenMns considered three-quarters of a bushel of seed wheat to the acre suffi¬ 
cient for this distiiet. The varieties favored by members generally were Jacobs, 
MaraliaJl ’s No. 3, and Federation. 
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Fabm Buildings. — ^Mr. Wright read a paper imder this headiag. He eon- 
tended that it was best to have as many buildings as oonvenientty possible under 
the one roof. The amount of water caught was luso increased. The stable, chaff- 
house, engine and ohaffeutter shed should all be attached, and although there was :i 
danger of fire, he considered the convenience would warrant the barn and imple¬ 
ment shed being placed under the same roof. He preferred stone walls of about 
14in. thick. The stable should be long enough to allow 6ft. space for each animal, 
and be about 15ft. wide, to leave room for a passage behind uie mangers for feed¬ 
ing. The doors should face the east, and the fioor be wood-blocked or concreted. 
The size of the chaffhouse would, of course, be determined by the number of stock 
kept, but it was wise to have it a little larger than was really necessary at the 
time. The size of the barn and implement shed, would likewise be governed 
by what was required of them. When building, provirion should always be made 
for any possible future additions. He preferred galvanized iron roofs. Such 
buildings as the blacksmith’s shop, pigsty, fowlhouse, and cowshed, should bo 
separate, and a short distance from the others. He gave in detail his idehB of 
the laying out of farm buildings. Members discussed the pajj^r, and generally 
agreed with the views of the writer. Mr. Jenkins would not nave the floors of 
the stables concreted, as this would necessitate the expense of having the horses 
shod. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

November 3rd.—Present: 12 m^bers and one visitor. 

Haymaking. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. W. Sharman (Hon. 
Secretary). He consider^ it advisable at the present time to cut as much hay as 
possible. Wheaten hay should be cut when the grain was passing from the milky 
stage j that was about three weeks after blooming. Oats should be cut on the ripe 
side. Hay to be fed long should be cut a little earlier than that to be chaffed. 
He would build round stocks of 25 sheaves close behind the binder, as this would 
give a good color and good corn. The stack should be 18ft. wide at the bottom, 
and have round corners, and be built with butts outwards. In the roof the out¬ 
side sheaves should be placed butts outwards and the inner ones heads out. Th** 
roof should not be built too high, and on no account should the stack rest on the 
ground. In discussing the paper, Mr. P. Masters stated that he would mix the 
oaten and wheaten hay together in the stack. Salt sprinkled on the hay while 
being stacked would improve it. He favored stacking in a shed, but if in the 
open the stack should be well covered with straw. Mr. J. 0. McOallum also took 
part. 


MANGALO, September 12th.—-Mr. W. E. Waters read a paper, in which he 
pointed out to members that to be successful the farmer should always provide 
for the future, especially in respect to fodder and water. 

MILTALIE, August 29th.— ^Veumin on Eyee's Peninsula. —Mr. P. G. Wilson 
contributed a paper, in which he made a strong plea for concerted action in 
connection with the destruction of wild'dogs, foxes, and rabbits in this dis¬ 
trict. A proposal has been made, he said, to secure foxes, and liberate these 
in the neighborhood of Port Lincoln, with the idea of exterminating the 
rabbits; but he strongly d^recated tne idea as one likely to Im productHtf of 
more harm than good. He thought payment should be made for the scalps 
of foxes, which would encourage landholders to give more attention to their 
destruction. The majority of members were opposed to the introduction of 
foxes to Eyre ^s Peninsula. 

YALIrlTNDA, October 3rd.—^A paper, setting ont the advantages of mixed 
farming, was read Mr. J. S. Perry. A disensrion followed, Messrs. Forrest, 
Olston, and G. Teakle taking part. 

YALLIJNDA, October 31.—^In initiating a disenssion On hay, the Chairman 
(Mr. Pairbrother) mentioned the fact that this district wonid cut snlfieient 
for local requirements this season. Mr. Cabot stated that the DaH % improved 
was a good hay wheat. Mr. Allen had cut nearly 3 tons to the acre from 
acres or Algerian Oats. Wheat crops generally ifmre high^ tlhan^ the Oats thii. 
'Season.' --V'. ■ 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, IS.Olin.). 

September 25tli.—i:'reEent: 25 members. 

Malleb FAiiMiNG. —Mr. J. Guy read a paper in which he dealt with the 
financial position, over the first five years, of a farmer taking up a virgin mallee 
section under the **Crov;n Lands Act,'^ which x>rovided that the farm could 
be held free of rent for that term. He took the hypothetical case of a selector 
with a capital of £500, and emphasized the importance of especial care ir# 
connection with the purchase of implements. The return from a crop following 
u scrub burn he estimated at 5bush. per acre, that on ploughed land at Tbush., 
and for stubble 13buHh. to Hbush. Seeding would be at the rate of 501bs., 
501b8., and fiOlbs. per acre, and manurial dressing 701bs., 801bs., and lOOlbs 
respectively. The initial expenses for the first year s crop would amount to 
£467 Is., and the return from 220 acres would equal £140. The second year's 
expenses were set down at £210 lOs., and the return from 200 acres burnt scrub 
:ind 80 acres ploughed stubble £215. The third yearns outgoings totalled £12i, 
and the returns from 120 acres fallow, 150 acres of ploughed stubble, and 150 
acres of burnt scrub £375, By the fourth year the implements and machinery 
should have been paid for, and expenses would be reduced to £80. The value 
of the crop from 100 acres fallow, 100 ploughed stubble, and 150 acres burnt 
scrub should amount to £388 10s. The fifth year’s cropping would consist 
of 250 acres fallow, 150 acres ploughed stubble, and 150 acres burnt scrub, 
yielding a value of £700. The outlay for the five years was thus £1,058, and th<! 
return £1,749 15s. For the period named he did not think sheep could bo 
profitably kept on the holding. Mr, B. Upton, sen., thought sheep were an 
advantage after the first year or two, as they would keep shoots and other 
rubbish down. 


CBESSY (NOW MINDARIE). 

October 12th.—Present; eight members and two visitors. 

Shoeino Horses. —^Mr, E. L. Parker read a pai)er on this subject. Horses 
well shod, he said, were much easier to keep in good condition than those left, 
unglkod, and were also able to get through more work. He had found that in 
the mallee country the stumps were very severe on the unshod hoofs. Owdng 
to the unevenness of the ground the animal's weight was often thrown on 
portion of the hoof only, and if unshod it was therefore likely to break away 
Hoofs were at their softest during and just after winter, and were then apt 
to bruise, just as they were likely to break away during hot dry weather. For 
draughts he favored the wide shoo of about l%in. by about %in. thick. The 
extra width of the shoe would protect the feet from the sharp ends left on 
the broom and other bashes after a burn. For light horses he recommended a 
shoe ^in. wide by Care should be taken to see that the feet are evenly 

trimmed and present a level bed to take the shoe. As the frog of the foot was 
intended to take the jarring, it should not be cut more than was absolutely 
necessary. The hoof should not be burnt too much, as this operation dried up 
to a certain extent the natural oil and tended to encourage cracking. The 
front shoes should be well hollowed out, and so press chiefly on the outside of 
the hoof. The nails should be placed well towards the toe, where they shoiil I 
be driven highest, the height gradually being reduced as the quarters w^ere 
approached. They should be driven well home, but not drawn up too tightly 
into the hoof. The shoe should never press on the heel, as this caused lame¬ 
ness. Care should be taken when clinching not to file away under the nails 
too mueh^ as there would th^ be a danger of bi making them when bending. 
The hoof should in no case be filed away above the nail? The shoes should be 
large enough, with plenty of width at the heels, in order not to cause contrac¬ 
tion. He considered five to six weeks long enough to keep the shoes .on." Mem 
bers then discussed the paper. 

GEBANItJM (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

October 3rd.—’Present: 20 members. 

lil^STOCK ON THE Fabh.-^D ealing with this subject in a paper, Mr. B. C. 
J^obe oaid the ^ chief argument in favor of the practice of marketing the 
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produce of the farm *^ou the hoof'' was the necessity for maintaiaing and 
improving the fertility of the soil. A very small percentage of the substances 
essential to soil fertility, and consequently plant growth, he said, was retained 
by animals fed thereon. Under the conditions existing in this district, sheep 
would be found the most suitable livestock to carry on the farm. Pigs, cartle, 
and even poultry would be found useful in their places. With regard to the 
lirst-montioned, quality, conformation, and early maturity were points requir¬ 
ing strictest attention. That stock of this class, if systematically managed, 
paid handsomely in conjunction with wheatgrowing, had been proved beyond 
dispute. Overstocking should be avoided, and a reserve of fodder, either in 
the form of hay or ensilage, should always be available. For early feed, there 
was the choice of barley, rye, mustard, rape, &c. Belf-sown wheac on the 
fallow, or land left out, would supply winter feed; oats and peas should pro¬ 
vide feed in spring, and the summer months could be gone through on a late 
crop of peas and sorghum, lucerne, millet, and the stubbles. Tnose crops 
which of themselves tended to improve the land, i.e., legumes, oats, and rape, 
should receive every attention. It was most economical to feed oU in com¬ 
paratively small paddocks. Mr. Norton supported the opinions of tne writer 
of the paper. 

GLJblNOOPE (Annual average rainfall, 33.84in.), 

Beptember 5th.—Present: nine members. 

Cleaiuno and Ckopping Mallke Land. —^In introducing a discussion on tJiis 
subject, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. B. Cope) said:—^*In estimating the 
cost of clearing the land of malice stumps there are many points indirectly 
related that are overlooked by many farmers. It is my desire to prove 
that the cheapest method is to roll down,the mallee, and after the burn to 
cultivate the light, sandy soils with a stump-jump implement, and to plough 
shadow (say, 3in.) any clay or heavy land. This means that the first year's 
crop is cheaply put in, and a much lower yield is more profitable than subse¬ 
quent crops on this land, where fire-raking, shoot-cutting, and ploughing the 
whole has to be done. Therefore, it is more'profitable to grow one crop only 
on the new land, then on the second year to plough the laud fairly deeply for 
fallow, and instead of setting the plough to jump the stumps, to put on a 
couple of extra horses, and pull all the stumps possible. These stumps have 
to be taken from the land before we can obtain the return the land is 
capable of producing. By pulling them out at first we almost do away with 
the cutting of shoots, and we have the winter months in which to pick and 
cart off the stumps; this enables the land to be worked on the fallow system 
from the second year of cultivation. The system of taking off three sue- 
( essive crops necessitates two years of shoot-cutting and fire-raking, and in 
most cases the stumps pulled up have to be carted off after the seed is 
sown. The ploughing, seeding, shoot-cutting, and clearing of stumps all have 
to be done at seeding time. By allowing the stumps to remain in the ground 
at least one-third of every acre so cropped is non-productive, owing to the 
space thereby covered. In addition, a vast amount of moisture is necessary 
to sustain several tons of mallee shoots pe^r We are losing about 40 acres 

in every 100 we sow, which means, on a Obush. crop on stumpy land (say 
100 acres), 300 bags; whereas, on the same area, free from stumps, the yield 
would bo oOO bags. To cultivate on the three successive seasons, each year 
pulling as few stumps as possible, must be debited first with the cost of the 
fire rake, ploughing, shoot-cutting, and stump-picking; then the loss of two- 
fifths of two seasons' crops; or the cost of seeding, cultivating, clearing, and 
super, for one-third of the area sown, for no actual return. The cost of these 
alone more than covers the cost of fallowing the smaller area., vIjb«, two- 
thirds. Three crops grown under the alternate wheat and fallow system must 
give a much better result than the usual pioneer system of three crops in 
succession, Hence the increase per acre must be credited to the cost of 
ploughing the stumps out. The same applies to the cost of ploughing, sowing, 
and haryesting, together with two-fifths of the cost of seed and super. 
^Without any actual increase of yield the increase works out (for one crop) 
'at 13s. Od. per acre; but if, as experience has proved, ones cleared of stumps, 
the yield of the land is more than doubled, it actually means two seaeons' 
crops will return more wheat than three successive ero]^ ja other word^ we 
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produce more wheat in two crops on a given area under these conditions than 
three crops by the tickling process; w'e also save one season's seed wheat, 
super., cultivating, seeding, and harvesting." Mr. C. H. Evans said, as a re¬ 
sult of his experience, that land free of mallee stumps yielded double the 
return secured from similar land not so cleared. Mr. Colbert agreeu. Mem¬ 
bers we^'e convinced that the practice of allowing mallee stumps to remain 
in the lar;d for several years of cropping was costly and unprofitable, especially 
in dry seasons. 


HALIDON. 

October 7th.—Present: 14 members and two vistors. 
liUCfiRNE-GROWiNG. —Mr. W. F. D. Clark (Hon. Secretary) read a paper. 
Every settler who possessed a bore and well, he said, should have a lucerne 
patch. He emphasized the feeding qualities of this fodder for cattle, horses on 
light work, sheep, pigs, and poultry. It would thrive on either light or heavy 
soil. The land should be well cleared and be covered with stable manure, 
worked as deeply as possible, the surface being then worked down to a fine 
tilth; it should then be flooded. The seed should be broadcasted at the rat© 
of 20lb8. per acre, and then lightly covered with a rake or by dragging bushes 
over the ground. About 3in. of water per month would be necessary, and ho 
would flood the land and then not water again until absolutely necessary. 
Lucerne was a perennial plant, and should last from six to 10 years. Hunter 
River was the best variety, but it was difficult to obtain this seed true to 
type. Province and Turkistan were also good. Lucerne in its early stages was 
susceptible to frosts, and should therefore not be sown until after the frosts 
had passed. A good stand would yield about 10 cuts during the summer, 
averaging about 3 tons per acre at each cut. In discussing the subject, Mr 
Harris stated* that he had a crop which did, well during the summer, but it 
was afterwards killed off by frosts. He recommended mulching the lucerne 
at the beginning of the winter to guard against this. Mr. Von Doussa had had 
eight cuts from his crop last year, and it was still flourishing, despite the 
winter. In reply to a question as to whether lucerne w^ould thrive without 
irrigation on some of the sand rises in the district, Mr. Clark replied that it 
depended entirely on fhe rainfall. 


KINGSTON-ON-MUBRAY. 

November 6th.—^Present: 17 members and eight visitors. 

Orchard Manuring. —A paper was contributed by the Hon. Secretary of Berri 
Agricultural Bureau (Mr. W. R, Lewis). It was useless, he said, to expect th> 
same land to produce crops year after year without the help of soil fertilizers. He 
recommended drilling in 2cwt8. per acre of superphoshates and sowing with 
either peas, tares, or vetches. When the crops reached the flowering stage they 
should be ploughed in. In September or October the soil should be given a 
dressing of Sewts. of bonedust, bone super., or blood manure and lewt. of nitrate 
of potash per acre. The application of fertilisers to heavy or stiff soil had a 
better effect if from 1 to 2 tons of gypsum was first worked into the soil. H e 
instanced cases where gardens which £sid ceased to be profitable had been restored 
to ^rfect health, and had produced heavy crops, after being systematically dressed 
with manures. He recommended the use of any matter that was likely to decay 
easily and quickly. This would supply humus to the soil. As an experiment last 
year he had used a mixed fertiliser of 2001bs. bone super., 1501bs. sulphate of 
potash, and 751bs. sulphate of ammonia per acre, and had made a profit, after 
paying for the manure, of £8 per acre on currants and £3 Is. 2d. per acre on 
Sultanas. Messrs. Holmes and Wetherall mentioned that wood ash^n nad a bene¬ 
ficial effect on vines and orange trees. 

LAMEBOO (Average axmual rainfall, Ifi.fifiini). 

October 3rd,—^Present: 17 members. 

Luoibbkib.—^M r. Campbell read a paper on this subject. The following is ex> 
traeted therefrom:—"Given equal favorable opportunities, I think that it is gene¬ 
rally admitted that there is no crop that will mve a better return to the farmer or 
glazier than a well-eultirated lucerne crop. I am quite satisfied that with a rea- 
sbnable amount of labor, and care, that onr own district will yet make a name for 
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itself as a fodder-growing district, comparable to most ordinary lands in the State. 
The land which I have tried has consisted of poor, sandy soil, and also a red soil 
on top of limestone, bnt the lighter soil proved the better, owing ta the fact that in 
this the plant could get its roots down much deeper. There is hardly any part of 
this district that is unsuitable for its cultivation, particularly the looser soils. 
The red flats will be found too hard until they are made more friable; then they 
will be quite as good, if not better, than the other. The way to attain the desired 
friability is to plough in green stuff, manure, or anything that will make humus. 
I would not advise going in for large areas to start with. About an acre in close 
proximity to the windmill, so that one can resort to irrigation in the dry weather, 
is suflScient. It will be necessary to have the land clear of all stumps so that it 
can be ploughed deeply, as it is essential to have the surface nice and loose. Scat¬ 
ter a ^od coating of stable manure over the ground, and then plough it in. It 
may then be advisable to go over the land, either with a cultivator, or with the 
harrows. The time for sowing, I should think, would be about August for this 
district. It is also advisable to drill or broadcast a light sowing of barley to pro¬ 
tect the young plants from the frosts. After the barley has been cut for green 
f(‘ed, the lucerne will come on quickly. It is best to cut the crop, for even if 
one exercises great care in feeding, it will not grow so fast as when it is cut. 
It is advisable at the end of the winter, just as the plants are beginning to show 
signs of growth, to go over the crop with the harrows, after giving it a dressing 
o.'^ artiflcial or stable manure. Some advise using the disc cultivator in place of 
the harrows, but of this I have not had any experience, and would advise caution 
in that respect, as there is a danger of cutting out too many of the plants. The 
best time to start cutting is when the plant is starting to flower, but this of course 
can be regulated to requirements, as it does not necessarily follow that the younger 
plants are not good for stock. If for haymaking, then it is necessary to cut the 
crop at just the right time, for if it is too young there is the danger of it drying 
too quickly, and thereby losing a large proportion by the leaves falling during the 
gathering-in operation. I have had five cuts in a year, but on favorable soils more 
than this can be taken off. I did not have any facilities for irrigation, but, judg¬ 
ing from the plants in close proximity to the fruit trees, which I watered, the re¬ 
turn would have been wonderful if I could have irrigated generally. If dairying 
is one of the resources of the farm—and it certainly ought to form one—then the 
results can be considerably increased by a fair supply of green lucerne as part of 
the daily ration. My milch cows were fed on lucerne and straw, which had been 
sprinkled with molasses when stacked, and the result was most satisfactory.'' 


LONG FLAT. 

November 2nd.—^I'i*feS6nt; 14 members and two visitors. , 

Foddbr fob Dairy OattIjB.— ^Mr. P. Opic read a paper under this heading. 
After 10 years' experience on swamp lands, he had come to the conclusion that 
the best fodders for dairy cows were lucene, J^anicum crus galU, prairie grass, 
and Italian rye grass mixed with Pas^altm dilitatum, maize, and mangolds. 
Lucerne took pride of place. This fodder eould.be fed green in the sumiuer and 
as dry hay in the winter. It was invaluable in times of drought. Then eame 
Panicum crus gaUi. This should be sown in early September, and could be graced, 
cut, or fed to cattle. Paspodum diliiaium could be fed to save lucerne if it was 
desired to stack the lucerne for winter feedii^. In December he. wbiild i^ow 
maize, and in early autumn prairie grass and XtaUan rye grass should be sown 
mixed. This would ensure a grazing paddock for the winter months, and v^ith 
half an acre of mangolds and the dry lucerne hay, would carry tW dairyman 
right through the winter. He recommended /^Hunter Diver" variety, which 
should be grown from South Australian seed. An interesting discussion fol- 
iowed. Mr. Bouse stated that he had had splendid results from impOr^d 
lucerne seed, which produced a plant of better foliage and ffhor stem thi«^^ the 
local seed. In reply to a question, Mr. Opie stated- that he had tested both 
local and imported seed, and found that the Idoallyrg^cnvn seei^^^^p^ «* 

healthlet plant with a quicker growth^ being ^n. tallef thah^ 
the imported seed. M>. Liebelt's experience differed Ircnn l^ 
epnsidered in re^et to cutting and rakkg l lliet^ 
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MORGAN (Average anoual rainfall. 9.29in.). 

October 31st.—-Present: seven members. 

Babbit Destruction.—^M r. O. Hausl^ read a short paper under this heading. 
Trapping rabbits for market could be made a profitable undertaking, he said, but 
he recommended poison for destroying them, in large quantities, where the skins 
were wanted for sale. Wheat, soaked in water, with a quantity of strychnine 
added, and then placed in small heaps along the edges of growing crops, would be 
found effective. Members considered that now a dry season was on it would be 
more easy to destroy the x>e8t. and every landholder should use the poison cart 
during the coming summer. 

.Conservation or Fodder. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. A. R. Wohling) dealt 
with this subject in a short paper. He emphasized the necessity for conserving 
during good sevens everything that might serve as feed for stock in periods of 
drought. Stock that was being fed on straw should, if possible, be turned into a 
paddock containing some green bush, saltbush for preference, occasionally. This 
would lessen the danger of worms. He advised farmers not to overstock their pau- 
docks in good seasons. In discussing the paper members generally considered 
that after this drought had passed farmers would pay more attention in good sea* 
sons to providing feed for their stock in possible future bad years. 

PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

October 29th—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Mr. M. Shannon read a short paper entitled * * Remarks on the Season. * * The 
prospects in this district were a little better than those in some of the others, he 
said. Early light rains and thunderstorms had given the crops a start, but they 
had gone off considerably. Up to the present feed had l>een fairly plentiful, but 
the outlook for the summer was rather poor. This district was very fortunate in 
having a good water supply. Stock were in gogd condition, and with early rains 
next year none should be lost. Farmers should benefit from lessons taught by the 
drought. Members discussed the paper. Messrs. A. J. Stevens and J. Lee both 
remarked how well the feed was holding out in this district, and how well tlr' 
grain (what little there was) was filling out. Mr. J. A. Parley said that on well- 
worked portions of his paddock the grain had filled out better than it did last yeau 
Messrs. P. W. Lewis. W. Rush, and C. Millstead also took part; they considered 
this district admirably suited for wheatgrowing. 

RENMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

September 3.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Summer Fodders. —^Mr. H. S. Taylor read a lengthy paper on this subject. 
I'he following is extracted therefrom:—^'^At a time like the present, when a 
drought makes certain a shortage of chaff, with consequent Wgh prices, the 
thoughts of irrigationists naturally turn to the growing of summer fodders. Those 
who nave good lucerne patches will find them of inestimable value. Those who 
have not must make good the lack as best they may. If no unoccupied land is 
available for cropping, the centres of vine rows or of young trees may be utilised 
wiGi advantage. For feeding green, few summer fodders can compare with 
mai^i where horses are in question. In America—^both north and south— maize 
is grown extensively for the corn, which is largely used in fattening all kinds of 
sto^. In parts of South America, especially, maize corn constitutes the only 
food of the horse other than natural grasses. In Australia maize is grown prin* 
cipally for dairying purposes. But even in this connection its value is not suf¬ 
ficiently recognised. It has this advantage over the sorghums and millets, that it 
can be fed with perfect safety at any stage of growth. Except in the early stages 
of:.g]!0wth it should be chaffed for horses, unless one has cows or pigs to eat up 
the refuse. A cow mil eat a good big stalk, whereas a horse will trim off the 
leaves, take the top of the stalk, and generally leave the bulk, and better part of 
it. Pigs win chew it to the last shr^. In my^ own experience a hand chaff- 
cutter was found of great value when feeding maize to horses. Until matured, 
the sb^s ept eai^ly. and mixed with wheaten chaff, make a good working feed. As 
with all this class, the plant attains its highest feeding value at near 

maturity. The disadvantages of maize, considered as a horse fodder, are that it 
yields only one cut, dies oft rapidly after maturity, and does not make good hay. 
A siiimM» of sowings will, however, provide a supply of succulent feed through¬ 
out the whole of the summer, and the stover, as the dry stalks are called, is by no 
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means without value as food. Sowings may be begun as soon as the danger from 
frost is past, and continued till the New Year. With regard to the feeding value 
of stover, or the dry maize stalks, the Farmer and Fruitgrower8* Guide (published 
by the New South Wales Department of Agriculture) states that it is used at tho 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College with considerable success. At Hawkesbury the 
stalks are put through the McCormick husker and shredder, and, so treated, are 
found valuable for the farm brood mares, colts, hllies, and dry stock, which are 
kept thereby in good condition throughout the winter. The tested food value of 
shredded maize is given as in the ratio of three tons of shredded corn to one ton 
of clover or Timothy hay. Maize requires a rich soil for its proper development, 
but a comparatively poor soil may be made productive by heavy dressings of ani¬ 
mal droppings. The best crop of maize I ever saw, was grown on land that gave 
very poor returns until liberally dressed with cow manure. Proper cultivation is 
even of more importance than manure. Maize should be sown in drills, a yard 
apart, and not too close in the rows, whether intended for green fodder or for the 
cobs. When it is grown on a large scale an Implement known as a cheek planter 
is used. This drops three or four seeds at the intersection of every yard, allow¬ 
ing for the cultivation of the crop in two directions. For ordinary purposes the 
simplest way is to open up a furrow and drop the seed in it by hand, or by means 
of a hand planter. The soil should beihoroughly worked before sowing, and kept 
well cultivated—but not deeply—afterwards. In South Africa maize silage is 
used very freely for horses. It is there considered very desirable to chaff the 
silage before feeding, and horses at first do not commonly *‘take^' to it. It is 
regarded as a splenfid horsefeed, but requires to be fed with care, or indigestion 
and flatulent colic will result. Chaff and bran may with advantage be fed with 
the silage, which has very fattening properties. Mouldy silage should on no 
account be fed to horses. Among the varieties most favored for fodder are Bed 
Hogan, Yellow Dent, Hickory King, Flat Bed and Yellow Mornya. The last- 
named appears to be a very free grower, crops of this variety in Victoria have 
yielded over 55 tons of green feed to the acre. Bed flat has yielded over 40 tons 
to the acre. * * Mr. Angove stated that irrigation blockholders in Victoria were sow¬ 
ing oats at the beginning of September. Mr. Agars mentioned that English bar¬ 
ley sown in January at Mildura had produced good crops; personally he favored 
maize as a summer fodder, Mr. Waters had b^n very successful with Paspcdum 
dilatatum. 


BEBBI, October Slst.—The production of meat on small irrigated blocks was 
discussed. Mr. Btochling favored raising pigs and poultry, and advised the growth 
of lucerne as a primary fodder. Kaffir corn, barley, and peas should also be fed. 
For topping up pigs, grain or pollard was necessary. Mr. Lewis instanced a case 
where a farmer near this district had fed 60 sheep from one acre of lucerne for 
eight weeks past, and would probably continue to do so right through the summer. 

BOBBIKA, October Slst.—In a discussion on hay-making, Mr. Brown remarked 
that he had seen very good hay made of rye mixed with wheat. Mr. Miell did not 
lavor rye for hay. He considered Huguenot the best hay wheat, while Mr, Jone< 
favored Baroota Wonder, and Mr. Collins preferred Baroota Wonder and White 
Tuscan. Messrs. Brown and E. H. Huxtable reported that the frost had damaged 
a crop of Marshall’s No. 8 on his farm. Mr. I^ary had seen part of a crop cut 
badly by frost, while another part which had been set back, through being eaten by 
rabbits, was not affected. 

NETHEBTON, November 4th.—^In the afternoon the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. 
Laurie) gave a practical demonstration. He dissected a cockerel, and explained 
to the members present the uses of the varkms organs and also their disease anil 
treatment. In the evening this same officer gave an interesting lecture on poultry 
matters generally. 

PABILLA WELL, October 8th.—Mr. E. Johnston recommended avowing fod¬ 
ders for summer feed on fallow land, Mr. A. Inkster agreed. l£. J. £ Fmr- 
guflon oohsidered it unwise to grow such fodders on the fallow if it were intended 
to sow that land with wheat. This gentleman’s remarks were indorsed by Mr. F. 
A. Webster, who considered that if the fanner wished to have good w^t <!^ops he 
must kesp his fallow dean. 
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PINNAROO, October 2nd.—An interesting and instructive demonstration 
and paper, dealing with oxygen, hydrogen, and water, were delivered by Mr, 
E. H. Parsons, A.S.A.8.M. He dealt with a number of chemical principles, and 
conducted a number of exi3lanatory experiments. 

WAIKERIE, November 2nd.—The condition of the season fruit crop was 
reported on. Currants, sultanas, and gordos were showing splendid yields, 
apricots were light, peaches fair, oranges light to good, while mandarins were 
very good. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

November 3rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Hokse-Shoeinq. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. Henry Jacobs. 
At the outset, he said, it was important to see that the shoe properly fitted the foot. 
In preparing the foot, it should be rasped down level on the outer edge, the inne. 
sole being pared out a little if required, so that the shoe would not bear on the in¬ 
side at all. The frog should not be interfered with, except to cut off; any ragged 
ends, neither should the bone running from the heel to the frog be weakened. The 
shoe should be made hot enough to work, and have the nail holes cleaned out with 
a pritchell and a clip turned up in the centre of the toe. It should be made pei- 
fectly level before being placed on the foot. It was not necessary to have the 
shoe red hot wdien it was being fitted on. It was a good plan after fitting, especi¬ 
ally the front feet, to ease them a little on the heel. Nailing on should be com¬ 
menced on the rightdiand side of the foot, a light claw’ hammer being used. Each 
nail shouhl be screwed off as driven, about i^in. being allowed for clinching. The 
nails should then be drawm up by placing the pincers on the screw^ed-off ends and 
hammering their heads. Before clinching it was necessary to rasp under each nail 
so that it could lie hammered well down into the hoof. The pincers should then 
ho held on the head of each nail in succession while the end w^as turned and 
clenched with the hammer. Finally the clenched ends should bo smoothed down 
with the rasp. It was unnecessary and harmful to pass the rasp over the whole 
of the outside w’all of the foot. Members, in discussing the paper, generally de¬ 
precated the practice of excessive rasping of the hoofs, and of placing on the shoes 
while red hot. Mr. G. Hicks stated that this latter practice sometimes resulted in 
bad feet and lameness. 

CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 3.3.()7in.). 

{September 28th.—Present; 15 members. 

Foduer Crops. —In a paper on this subject, Mr, A. Phelps said that to eiiabio 
dairying and lamb-raising to be successfully carried on on the small holdings 
of this district it was necessary to supplement the natural pastures with 
forage crops. Lucerne was the best available, but, as with sorghum, maize, 
mangolds, and chou moellier, it could only be grown in small areas on the 
flats. For early feed, rye could be grown, which could wrell be followed by 
barley. For feeding off, rape would give the best return. With this, as 
with other crops, careful cultivation of the land was essential. It was best 
sown in spring, about 41b8. of seed being drilled per acre. If broadcast, olbs. 
of seed, with jewt, of super, should bo put on to the acre. It should then 
be top-dressed with a sprinkling of sulphate of ammonia. Sheep should not 
be put on to the crop when hungry, nor should they be allowed to remain 
thereon for more than two hours before they become used to the feed. 
They should be run in an adjoining grass paddock, with access to rocksalt. 
Mr. J. Spencer then read a paper. He considered lucerne the best fodder. It 
was excellent for butter production, and would cause no taint if allowed to 
wilt before being fed to the cows. Mangolds should be grown by every 
fatxner, he said. They constituted an excellent tonic for stock during dry 
weather, were good milk-producers, and very suitable for pigs. Maize and 
sorghum could well be sown immediately after potato crops were dug in this 
district. For autumn sowing King’s Early Red wheat grew rapidly, and stooc: 
up better than oats and barley. 
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GUMEHACHA (Average unaual rainfall, 3o.30in.) 

O('tor>er31fc>t.—Present: 11 rneml>ers and three visitors. 

Farm Mana(JEMKNT. —Mr. A. Moore contributed a paper, lie suggested that on 
account of the high jndees ruling for luejit, dairymen should cease the practice of 
killing tlieir calves ami instead rear them by hand and fatten them for market. 
They could be fed on se])arator milk with boiled linseed added. Wells should be 
cleaned out, and perhaps deepened to catch all the water posvsible. He preferred 
(hH*j)ening by means of a drill. With regard to jilougliing the orchards, he con 
sidered this shouhl be done this year as early as possible, as the trees needed all 
th(‘ moisture availabh*. As tlie subsoil was not moist this season, the soil should 
be k(^pt worked up riglit through the summer. On account of the poor outlook of 
the hay crop farmers should make every i>ossible elTort to provide sufficient food 
for their stock, for much haml-feeditig would have to bo done owing to the short' 
ness of the grass. In 8epteinber last year he had sown Algerian oats on some land 
which liad not l)een broken up for MO years, ami had cut 1 ton of hay to llie acre 
from it. There were many snnnner fodders which might Ik* grown to help over the 
difficulty. Mangolds constituted a good root crop, which yielded heavilvj and 
whicli, with j)otatoes, could he fed to either cattle or pigs. To help owners of 
starving stock, he urged farmers in this district to take in as many hea<l as pos- 
sibh*, and at a reasonalde price. Members discussed the- ])aper at some length. 
The majority were ()])posed to the idea of fattening calves for market, as tiny coi* 
sidered this pra<*tice iiiiprolltable. They would only rear the b(‘st heifers for re¬ 
plenishing the milking herd. The j>oints touching on summer Gnlders, conserva 
tioii of water, ami working the orchards wore all agTce<i with. 

HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, Join, to HJin.). 

8eptemb(‘r MOth.—Present: 18 mernbevs, 

Road-Making. —A ]»a))er on this subject was cotitribiited by Mr. W. Berming- 
haul, who was of tin* o])inion tliat the crowns of the roads were made too high. 
For a 12 ft. wdde roa<l Min. was snffieiently high for the crown. All holes should 
be attended to as soon as possible. When renovating a road the old metal should 
be picked u|) before the new metal was put down to ensure a gootl Viinding. If 
rolling in the wet weather a gocnl weight should be jilaced on the roller, but if in 
dry weather this w'a.s unm*c<*ssary. Members generally agreed, and considered it 
unwise to mix hard and soft stone together. 

Sheep on the Faiitvi.— This matter was dealt with in a short pa]K‘r by Mr. I). 
Clark. He favoianl a tyf)e bred from the Lincoln Merino cross (*we mated with 
cither a Lincoln or Sliro[>shire ram. The lambs always commanded a good mar 
ket price, ami were (|uick maturing. When the lambs were taken away from the 
ewes early tin* rnotluu's benefitted, and would cut a good fleece, and also have a 
chance of getting in good conditiou before the gra>s died oil. He )iad found the 
gross profits on wool from crossbred ewes to <*xc(*ed that from Merinos. A good 
discussion followed, most members agreeing that the cross merition(*d in the pa]>(‘r 
produced a good lamb for market, but <li<l not think there w^as more profit in tln^ 
wool from the crossbred ew’e than fi'oin the Merino. Home meinl:M*i’s considered 
that only 50 crossbre<ls ('ould be carried where it was po^sjble to carry 70 Merinos. 

The Fdy.—M r. A. Stein read a pajier under this hea^ling. H<> urged upon 
members the necessity for destroying wherever possible this disease-spreading in¬ 
sect. Manure heajis, rubbish tips, &c., were its favored breeding ]daces. He 
referred members to the article on this subject, appearing on page Mil) of tlie Oc¬ 
tober, 191M ii-sue of 7'he Journal of Af/riaulture. In the discussion wdiich fol¬ 
lowed, members generally agreed with the writer of the pajier. 

NARRIING (Annual average rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

November 7th.—Present: 10 members. 

MAKING.—Mr. F. Baker contributed a paper on this subject. For hay, 
he said, w^hoat should be cut soon after the bloom liad fallen, but oats should be 
left until the kernel had hardened and was going brown. He preferred Cape 
oats, as they could bo cut earlier than other varieties without, danger of tbeii 
being bitter. They should be placed in round stocks of 20 to 30 sheaves as soon 
as cut, and could be left a fortnight or more, according to the weather, before 
being carted. He would not move the stocks after rain, as, if properly put 
together, the hay would dry better as it was. The writer then described his 
method of stack building. 
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FORT ELLIOT (Av<'raj?e annual lainfall, 20.;i;Un.). 

Sfpternbtir 19tli.—^l*rest*nt 11 mtunbers. 

(j.\TTLE Breeding. —A i»a-pur doaling witli this subject was read by Mr. IL B. 
Welch. Th(; present was the time, In* considered, for those who possessed good 
grazing pmldocks to secure cuttle of as pure* breed as possible for breeding 
purpo.ses. He would udvist* the small farmer to purchase one or two more 
milking Shorthorns or Jerseys. Eanners wdth large holdings should procure 
some purebi'i'd Herefords or Shorthorns to breed stock suitable for sending on 
to stations. “In-breeding’’ should be avoided, as this produced bad doers. 
He had bred Herefords for 27 years from pure stock, and had found 
sultieient recompense in the fattening qualities of the stock to warrant the 
ex])ense of procuring the services of pedigree bulls. The demand for good 
young biilis for station purposes warranted the breeding of pure stock, and 
w’oulfl pay tl)e persevering breeder, owdng to the increase of the beef expoit 
trade. Rather than each individual farmer keepdng an inferior animal, ho 
thought it a wis<‘r ]dan for them to cooperate in purchasing Ji pur(‘-bred bull. 
’Fhis animal c<»uld l)e l<H)k(*d afttu* by one man, and any of the others who 
required its S(*rvices should pay a small amount of, say, os. He dej)recated 
the |)ractice of allowing a bull to run at huge with the herd. An interesting 
discussion tVdlowed. 


STRATIIALBYN (Average annual rainfall, H>.2Sin.). 

Se|deinbor 29.—'Present: 22 iiu'inbers. 

Tjceatme.n'T of 8kins and Hides. —The subject w'as dealt with in a paper by Mr. 
«>. P. Raggat, who also ga\'e a practical demonstration in folding skins. Tlie paper 
fea<l as follows: — It is estinnitt'd that the Joss to the State through careless treat¬ 
ment of sheepskins alone amounts to about £J(),000 annually. Each year our hide 
and skin products are increasing in value. Oversea markets demand tlie best of 
goods, and only sound skins can 1:m* sent as lirst quality. All damaged, whether the 
tiijiiry is small or great, i'onu* within the category t)f second-rate goods; Inmce the. 
iA\‘iFon for exercising great care if the producer desires to S(‘curo tlie full value of 
the jielt. In taking the skin from the sheep’s back very little knife should be 
use/l, it is far U'tter to take it off by imlJs and ]»uiiches, and thus reduce cutting 
the jielt to a minimiim. When the skin is removed, as soon as possible hang it 
lengthwise across a rail or i»ole, always being careful to see that the shanks or 
<‘dges of the skin do not turn up, as this would provide a s]>lendid ground for 
maggots or weevil. If the skins an* taken from slieo]> found dead, they requin 
more i>rompt care on account of the iiicreaseil quantity of lilood foumi on the skin. 
These skins should never be mixed wdth the first quality, as no matter how much 
i'aro is exm-cised, th(*y are only second raters. During summer months, skins should 
not be drietl in the snii, as the heat injures the iielt, and in many cases completely 
destroys it, and thus the farmer loses from Is. to Is. (id. in the value. It is best 
to dry them umler cover glaring the whole year. 8ome men use vlrying frames, but 
1 advocate the ])lain rail, as the pelts are often sjmiJt by being stretched. The 
natnral weight of the skin is sullicient to keep it in shajie. When iirejiaring for 
market fold the skin with tin* woolly side out. Remove the trotters, as these are 
nearly always use<l as a convenient means of moving the buinlles about. Eold the 
skin with a crease right down the centre of the back, and fold the head again, 
right over the shoulder ; never fold the head part first, as that jiortion of the skin, 
being the last to dry, if ydaeed inside, is liable to sweat and damage the portion 
in contact with it. It is essential, before packing, to paint the skin with a w'ash 
to guard, against the ravages of weevil. This is absolubdy necessary tluriiig th • 
months from October to April. Never use salt in preserving a sheepskin, for by 
so doing one practically takes away its export value. A good dressing is made from 
arsenic 2Mbs., washing soda crystals 2^1bs., add 5galls. of winter, and boil for three 
hours; keep it well stirred. Add to this sullicient water to make Kigalls. For a 
few skins it would be sullicient to make a small quantity in the same pro|)ortions 
Great care needs to bo (?xercised in preparing or using this jiaint, as it is j^oison, 
and should not allowed to enter cuts or wounds on the hands. I would suggest 
that a skin should bo hung up for .12 hours, then spread on the door while being 
painted so that the w'asli gets into all the edges and parts wdieie weevil are like!.’ 
to gather. After it lias lieen lying on the floor for an hour replace it on tlie rail. 
In handling hides and calfskins it is much better to leave a patch of flesh on than 
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to put a uiehe in tlie t^kin. It should be salted as soon as x>ossible. From 121bs. 
to 151bs. of salt is necessary to place the hide in good condition. It should be 
sx^read out x)erfectly flat. The salt should be sprinkled on thickly, care being taken 
to <*over the whole, more particularly the edges and meaty x^arts. In folding, one 
should be careful to bring the outer edges in line along the centre of the back, and 
thou fold again; then turn the head back and also the tail to meet it, and 
fold again. To x^reserve a rabbit skin pull it over a x>icce of stout fencing wire 
bent to the shape of a bullock bow. Always see that the skin is stretched on the 
wire with one side of the bow along the centre of the back, thus kcex>ing the tail 
on top. By this means little fur is exjmsed, and a welbsluiped skin is the result. 
This should be treated with a w^ash before toeing sent to market. 


ITRAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.35in.). 

September 7th.—I'resent: 14 members. 

Vegetable Seed. —This subject was dealt wdth in a pai>er by Mr. 0. Oliver. 
Whilst it might be found that x»otatoes grown on high lan<l one year and the seed 
saved and sown in swamxi land next season would i)rove satisfactory, he said, it 
would be unwise to continue this xu-aetice for many years without a change of seed. 
As a general rule he reeommemled purcha.sing x>otato seed from the Mount 0am- 
bier district or from Melbourne. For land not under irrigation he preferred the 
Pinkeye. For irrigated land he favoretl the Carmen, Ux>-to-date, Redskin, ISnovv 
flake, Prolific, and Pinkeye varieties. Q’he stumps of cabbages should be trans¬ 
planted in good soil, as more seed was produced by the 8tumx>s than by the full 
plants. Good, brown, oval onions should be tran8j)lanted for seed. After the 
seed had been cut the onions should be put-aside, as they w'ould seed the second 
year. Carrots and x>aTsnix)S should l)e selected for seed when the crop was being 
X>rei)ared for market, and likewise transj^danted, so also, should turnips. Seeds of 
such vegetables as beetroot, lettuce, radish, leeks, i)ar8ley, &c., should be purchased 
from the seedsman. It was iinxiortant that all seeds should lie jierfectly dry before 
they wore gatliere<l. In the sub.'^oqnent discussion Mr. R. M. C/obble<lick considered 
that vegetaldes trailsjilaiited and irrigated would produce good 8ee<l, particularly 
l>arsiiips and carrots, which should be staked. Onions for seed should be x>lanted 
early. Care should be taken to see that the soil was free from slugs. 


URAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average anmial rainfall, 44.a5iii.). 

October 5th.—Present: 13 members. 

Side Lines for Gardeners. —Mr. H. G. Dyer contributed a j)ax>er. In some 
seasons, he said, tlie crox) of some x>articular [iroduct was so large ami the jirice 
so low that it did not pay to market it, and almost all of it was consequently, at 
times, left to rot in the soil. He therefore recommended gardeners to kecj) a 
few" pigs, which could be given this siirxflus j^roduce as part of their food. Dairy¬ 
ing in a small way might also be carried on in conjunction wdth the gardening, 
any waste, such as separator milk, being fed to the pigs. Poultry could also be 
kox)t to advantage. Mr. d. C. Oliver agreed with the i)a|)er, but Mr. Collett did 
not hold with having any si<le lines along with gardening. 

BLACKWOOD, October 19th,—Mr. E. Ashby gave an interesting address on the 
* ‘ Flower Garden, ^' and illustrated his remarks with specimens. 

HARTLEY, October 28th.—Mr, G. Hill read a short paper in wdiich he urged 
members to pay more attention to their homesteads, imxflements, &c. He aiso de¬ 
sired that tiie meetings be attended more punctually and regularly, and that the 
question-box be placed on the table at each meeting. 

INMAN VALLEY, October 28th.—Rabbit destruction was dealt with in a paper 
by Mr. G. McCoy. Properties should be wire netted and then the rabbits coula 
more easily be destroyed, he said. One method was to fumigate the burrows with 
carbon bisulxihide and cover them with a piece of wire netting and earth. A piece 
0 ^ rag, soaked in a tablespoonful of the sulphide, placed just inside the burrow 
and set alight would prove effective. Mr. Rose preferred a dirty piece of wool to 
rag, as it was longer burning. He would stop up the burrows with old manure 
bags. Mr. Jagger had seen sheets of newspaper placed over the burrows with 
good results. Mr. Dennis had used pliosphorized pollard, and found that it was 
readily eaten by the vermin. 
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IBONBANK, October 31st.—In rcx>ly to a question as to the best method of 
cultivation for asparagus, and the best variety to plant, Mr. R. Coates advised 
breaking the ground to a depth of 2^ft., and idanting to a dcj)tli of Gin. He ad¬ 
vocated 8i>rinkling salt on the surface of the ground, and dressing the land with 
heavy aiqilicatious of manure. He considered ‘ ‘ Colossal J:*urx)le Dutch Hrfurt 
Oiant^’ the best variety. 

LONG WOOD, October 3Jst.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
Furniss. Members made an inspection, and were very interested in the orchard, 
which showed signs of very good cultivation. The fruit trees w'cre very healthy, 
although much of the apide blossom had withered owing to the frosts, dry weather, 
and hot wdiids. l^ears were doing fairly w'ell, apricots were very good, while 
cherries and x>lum8 were i) 00 r. Some fine janes came in for comment, some of 
Avhich, nine years old, had increased 5in. and Gin, in girth during one year. 

MACGTLLI \'RAY, November 3rd.—Mr. A. J. Nicholls read a short paper atlvi«- 
ijig memlxMs to sow fodders in February or early in March to j)rovide feed for the 
corning year. He recommended raj)e as good for cattle or sheep, and Cape barley, 
rye, and oats for horses. Gabs and rye would stand a good deal of feeding off if 
l>ut in early, but Cape barley wa.s the fastest grower. Rye Avould do better than 
either barley or oats on j»oor land. He would sow' raj>e at the rate of 51bs. or Gibs, 
per acre; rye, Ibiish; barley, lDJu«h.; oats, 2bush., with Icwt. of mineral super, 
in each instance. Mr, Wieaton had obtained best results from Caj)e barley. 
Rape should be jmt in early, 41bs. j^er acre on poor land being sufficient. Mr. 
Williams advised members to jmt in some lucerne. 

MEADOWS, Octolx^r Gth.—Present: IG rtiembers and four visitors.— Bueej) 
ING AND Feeding Poultuy.—M r. E. F. Stevens, of the Mount Barker Branch, 
read a paper on the subject. [Mr. Stevenses view’s on the subject have already 
been published on i)age 1223, of June, 1914, issue.— Ed.] Jn reply to questions 
Mr. Stevens said White Legliorms did better in a warm district; the heavier 
classes of birds were more suited to this locality. 

MILANG, October 13Ui.—During the afternoon the Government Veterinary Lec¬ 
turer (Mr. F. E. Place) gave a jiractical demonstration on the horse, explaining 
the functions of the various organs, causes and effects of various ailments, and 
their remedies. In the evening this officer gave an interesting address on the 
“Treatment of Marcs in Foal,” im]>ressiiig on menibers that in the event of aii> 
trouble first-aid treatment was invaluable. 

MORPHETT VALE, October 20th.—Mr. Pocock read a paper in which he ad¬ 
vised members to make some early j>rovision for sowing green feed, as soon as a 
fall of rain was experienced. He thought it advisable to sow' some sorghum or 
maize on j>ortion of the fallow, sandy loamy soil btung the best. A few early 
wheats could bo sown on some of the stubble land, either for cutting early for 
green feed, cutting for hay, or for feeding off’. He recommended King’s Early 
or Gluyas, which, if they were to b(» fed off, should have some barley or oats sown 
with them. Rye was also recommended as a good green feed, wldcli stood the 
dry weather very well. 

MOUNT BARKER, October 21st.—The meeting was held at the homestead of 
Messrs. Pope Bros. Mr. Henshaw Jacksoa (the Wool Expert) gave a practical 
demonstration in handling the fleece and wool-classing, 

PORT ELLIOT, October 17th.—^Members discussed some of the paj>ers w^hich 
vrere read at the annual Conference in September last. Mr. Hamilton Welcli 
stated that barley, sown early on land which had last year been sown with peas, 
had come up with the first rains, and proved very profitable. He had put sheep 
on it, and had also fattened on it cattle that had been in poor condition, in six 
weeks. Mr. J. Brown suggested planting swedes for summer feed, but Mr. 
Hatgreave stated that this should only be done in very moist soil, or wdierc 
irrigation was practised. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

WIRREGA. 

October .Srd.—Pre^^ent; eight members and visitors. 

Effects of Lime on Soils. —Mr. H. H. Exton contributed the following intc- 
resting paper on this subject:—Lime deccinposes the dormant mineral plant food 
in soils, and thus renders available for the plant phosphoric acid and potash which 
otherwise would remain inert. It acts on the vegetable organic matter in the 
soil, and converts j)art of it into nitrogen compounds, available for the plant. Tl 
is very efl’ective in sweetening sour land, and thus renders more free from disease 
crops grown on such soil; it especially improves the quality of the herbage. It 
enables crops to make the best use of superphosphate, dissolved bones, sulphate of 
ammonia, and other soluble manufactured chemical manures, preventing any ex¬ 
cess of acids in such manures from exercising an injurious effect on the crop. 
The physical action of lime is no le^s imjmrtant. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
improvement that lime effects on the dryness and workability of strong soils, 
which, in many cases, would not be fit for cultivation had they not been 
treated with lime, ami on lighter soils-the sands aiul gravels-dt exerts a good effect 
by forming a weak cementing agent, and increasing the cohesion of the particles. 
Heavy..soils become more porous, better aerated, w^armer, and less difficult for the 
root of the plant to penetrate. The caking to which such soils are liable in dry 
seasons is prevented to a great extent. The surface of the soil is rendered nion: 
friable, and lends itself to better tillage. Light soils are rendered more compacu 
The api)lication of lime in moderate quantities to the soil assists the beneficial 
process always going on in the fertile soils, due to the activity of bacteria, thus 
helping the conversion of ammonia and other compounds containing nitrogen de¬ 
rived from «lecayiug organic matter and nitrogenous fertilizers into nitrates, the 
form in which plants mainly if not entirely utilise nitrogen, and also the fixa¬ 
tion of the nitrogen from the atmosphere by leguminous plants. In sour soils 
tnese processes are at a standstill. Lime quickens all the processes of ])lant 
vitality, and enables the crop to assimilate more nitrogen, |)hoaphate of lime, and 
potash. It is essential therefore that the soil should be kept well supplied with 
these plant foods, otherwise it will become unproductive. If we could get lime 
as the farmer in Now Zealand can, almost rail carriage free, there is no doubt it 
would be a great factor in settling a great deal of what wt might call the Wirrega 
class of country. I see that the older settled parts of this district are getting 
overrun with sorrel, thus showing that the soil is very sour. Even in our land 
here it is showing very strong in patches. 


MOUNT GAMBIEB, October 10.— Truckino Stock. —Members generallv 
agreed that it was unwise to truck stock for market directly after they had re¬ 
ceived a heavy feed, as they generally became very dirty in the trucks, and as a 
result their value was depreciated. This trouble was not so noticeable, however, 
when the feed was dry. 

SANDALWOOD, October 10th.—The Chairman (Mr. Willoughby) read a 
paper dealing with poultry on the farm. 

WIRREGA, August 8th.—A paper was read by Mr. Langdon, In which he 
described the method of fencing which he adopted. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to nfiethods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &tc., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany eanh question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt w'ith. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘*The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’’ 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 

Replies Supplied by Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.. 

Veterinary Lecturer. 

“W.R.C./’ FarrelUs Plat, states that with many farmers cocky 
chaff, raked straw, and similar fodder will have to be main rations 
for working horses and dairy cows, and that fears that stoppage will 
result are entertained. He asks—What should be added, and what 
are the real merits of molasses, molasses meals, and copra cake, and 
which is best for dairy cows? 

Reply:—A fairly bulky book would be required to give an answer 
1.0 these very natural questions. Various oil engines are made to work 
on heavy oils and gasolines; they run all right in the show-ground on 
the heavy oils, but on the farm, loaded up without expert care, they 
clog and kick and jib unless the gasolines are used. So the horse 
engine, running light without work in the paddock manages very well 
on the coarser fodders, but when in work requires the more easily 
digestible. Both in the case of the engine and the horse the engine 
is running and consuming fuel, but in the one case it c^i be stopped 
and the cover put on, in the other consiunption still goes on, and 
energy is expended in extracting from the fodder Jl^ nutriinent 
necessary to keep the works of digestion, respii*ation,. circulation and 
so forth going. Now, in the case of weather-beaten stx’a^Tj', the energy 
necessary for this is greater than the energy derived frpm the food. 
On the other hand the horse engine requires a certain amount of 
coarse fuel, crude fibre, to assist in the digestion of the concentrated 
fuel, say oats, otherwise up go his heels and the engine races. Details 
of this may be studied in those valuable bulletins on ‘^ Wheaten Hay,’^ 
Nos. 7/i and 82, copies of which have been forwarded. Cocky chaff 
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on analysis contains both coarse and fine food constituents -more 
of the latter than straw—and is undoubtedly a very valuable food. 
But the digestive engine has to work liaid to get the fine from the 
coarse, so that it does not follow that if a horse is doing well on lOlbs. 
of cocky chaff that he will do double as well on 201bs. He will not, 
for his digestive organs will have more than double work to do and 
gain less than double benefit. His big bowels, where most of this work 
is done, will get blocked up, so that the best thing t6 add to the cocky 
chaff would be good hay. This being, out of the fpiestion, oats may 
be ustd with advantage, and probably weiglit for weight the best 
addition would be a pound or two a day of split peas or peameiil. 
'J'his would be a far clieai)er feed than bran under present conditions, 
and provide the necessary energy to enable the horse to extract most 
benefit from the chaff. Spices, such as salt or pepper, are much 
valued in countries where only dry innutritions fodder is available. 
In good seasons here they are not so necessary, l)ut will undoubtedly 
help the digestion of cocky chaff and straw. A hot bran mash on 
Saturday night will also help, and in many ways will be beneficial; 
bran is a very dear food, but an equally cheap medicine. Molasses 
has a certain fattening value, but if fed at over 5 per cent, of the 
w'eight of other foods given retards their digestion and undoes the 
good which is certainly derived from the use of small quantities. 
This good, however, is probably derived more from its spicy flavor 
than actual food value. It thus assists digestion and has a slight 
laxative action wliicli is very useful when coarse fodders are tin* onl\' 
feed. Its main disadvantage in summer is that it attracts such onor 
mous iiumhers of flies. It is much cheaper to buy it iu the long nu* 
than to get molasses meals, which are mostly absorbent indigestible 
fibre, such as crushed sugar cane, sawdust, or peat fibre. Indigestible 
fibre of this sort ean be obtained much more cheaply at home from 
cocky chaff and straw, and it is of a better quality and will soak vip 
molasses just as w^ell as they will; moreover, one has not so much to 
pay for the labor of mixing, and there is a saving of freight. Copra 
cake is a verjr valuable fted when of good quality, but a horse gets as 
much fat as needs out 6f oats, so the value of cake to him is more in 
the way of a; spicy additibn to his feed and the slightly laxative effect 
of the oil ‘Most horses, however, wdll show’^ a decided improvement 
in sheen of boat and plumpness if they get Jib. to |lb. of cake a/lay 
Thus it is s{yecially useful under the circumstances now imder con 
sideratim ‘ For dairy cattle it has other values, and is to be recom¬ 
mended before molasses; they extract both fats and proteins from it in 
large quantities and use them up in making milk, both quantity and 
quality. They will take 41bs. to Tibs, a day and give a profit on it, buL 
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the quantity must be lessened as soon as a cow begins to lay on fat; 
this is wanted in the udder, not on the rump, unless the butcher is 
going to have her. Horses, as a rule, will take a wineglassful or more 
of raw linseed oil in chaff if brought on to it gradually, and its laxa¬ 
tive effect is useful. 

‘'Farmer’’ has a mare suffering from sores under both eyes. He 
has been applying Condy’s fluid and mixture olive and eucalyptus oils. 
He seeks advice. 

Reply:—The sores are due to parasites brought by flies, so the first 
step is preventive, a fly net or fringe. The treatment by Cou<V 
mixed oils is good, but better results will ensue from lightly touching 
the sores once a day with caustic (nitrate of silver) ; this had better 
be done in the evening, and the oil applied in the morning. 

“H.S.,” Port Lincoln, asks treatment for horses suifering from 
flatulent colic. He treated one horse, which, however, di^^d. 

Reply:—See pages 238-9, Octo’ber “Journal of Agriculture,” 
Vol. IV., 1911-12, for treatment. The danger in this sort of colic is 
the immense distension of the abdominal organs, leading to inter¬ 
ference with the heart’s action, and vigorous rubbing of the flanks in 
addition to tlie back raking is most advisable. A drench that seldom 
fails to give relief is ^ a pint of gin with a good nobbier of pepper¬ 
mint, or better, about 30 drops of peppermint essence with a little 
warm water, or half a teaspoonful of ordinary cloudy ammonia in a 
little cold water, either repeated in half an hour if necessary. A good 
emergency remedy is a tablespoonful of mustard, mixed as for the 
table, put on the tongue. In drencliing, the head should only be held 
high enough to give a slight fall on the back of the tongue, and the 
mouth of the bottle should tickle the roof of the mouth, as the sensa¬ 
tion of swallowing begins there. The treatment suggested in the 
letter was all right, and would have succeeded in many cases, but some 
deaths must be expected, and in this case the horse was ill for some 
hours before being seen. 

“A.J.” asks advice concerning cow which is weak across the loins, 
poor, but not stai-ving, and has difficulty in rising. Left side of 
stomach is hard. The cow is in milk. 

Reply:—The symptoms of impaction paralysis, otherwise nerve 
failure, because the energy required to extract nutriment from food 
is greater than the energy derivable from the food. Chances of re 
covery are not good, but if she is dosed with gruel, and a pint of yeast 
two or three times a day, and morning and evening 1 dram powdered 
nux vomica and 1 dram sulphate of iron and 1 dram saltpetre are 
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added to the gruel for a few days improvement may follow. One 
dram of the above is equivalent to a flat tcaspoonfuL 

'‘E.K.,’' Willowie, asks treatment for horses when overgorged with 
doughy wheat. 

Repl 3 ":—Grain in the ear will seriously upset a horse's digestion, 
and larninitis ensues, the animal dies of poisons eliminated in the 
system. Treatment—Drench with a quart of milk mixed with Jib. 
baking soda, and repeat in a few hours or next day if necessary. 

“A.W.," Coomandook, requires treatment for five-year-old mare 
which, when in prime condition, was ridden 70 miles in a day and a 
half, became tender-footed, so was shod in front and ridden 25 miles 
home, where she arrived quite knocked up. Now lame all over, and 
lies down most of the time, when she stands up is all of a tremble; 
improving a little. 

Reply:—The symptoms of larninitis, induced by unaccustomed work 
and possibly by hot shoes on worn feet. Treatment—Off tvith the 
shoes, cold swabs to the feet, to be followed, as recovery sets in, by 
Stockliolm tar and tallow (eqtial parts) rubbed into walls and soles 
daily. Give an ounce of Epsom salts in food three times a day for a 
week or so; green food or bran and rest for three months 

‘‘T.T).,'' Nantawarra, has marc eight years old which in some w^ay 
got her hip down. He asks how to put it right. 

Reply:—There are two conditions generally spoken of as hip down. 
One arises from injury, such as rushing through a door, and means 
that the haunch bone, or exterior angle of the ilium, is displaced, thr‘ 
result being that the quarter droops and the muscles on the top of it 
waste. Lameness does not ensue, and treatment is useless. The 
second condition, shown by difllieulty in getting the leg forward and 
wasting of all the muscles of the quarter, arises from the pubic bones 
at the bottom of the pelvis not coming into exact apposition after foal¬ 
ing. The condition continues till the next foaling again relaxes the 
pubic ligament, and the bones resume their proper place. In this 
case also no treatment is of any use, but it is well to get the mare in 
foal as soon as possible. 

asks (1) What is the treatment for cows suffering from 
what is known as “cripples"? and (2) If cow^s can be dosed with lime 
to make up deficiency in fodder ? 

Reply:—(1) The name cripples,*' like ‘foranknm,** ‘‘droppers,^* 
and many others of a like nature, covers many disorders, but generally 
refers to a condition when there is lameness behind with swelling of 
the stifle joint, which cracks or rattles on movement. These symptoms 
are sometimes due to tuberculosis of the joint, but not often in South 
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Austidlia; sometimes to rheumatic inflammation of the joint, fairly 
common in swampy country; sometimes to scurvy, due to insufficient 
nutriment, not necessarily shortness of food, but want of variety. 
This last is fairly common in South Australia, and is sometimes recog¬ 
nised as a precursor of ‘^dry bible,” especially when the fetlocks are 
affected. A layman can differentiate the three conditions, because 
there will be other symptoms, such as cough and wasting, in tuber¬ 
culosis ; the lameness will shift from joint to joint in rheumatism, and 
be )nore painful than in sciiny. Drastic local treatment, such as firing 
and blistering, is usually ap|)licd in either of the three conditions, and 
strong liniments containing oil of origanum are much relied on. 
Whatever is used, nature is the healer. (2) Dosing with lime is a 
very poor substitute for sufficiency of that substance in fodder; how¬ 
ever, it is sometimes recommended in the form of limewater, prepared 
by putting a lumii of quicklime as big as an egg into 2galls. of rain¬ 
water, leaving for 48 houi*s, and straining; a pint or a (juart is given 
daily with food. Another way is to give bonemeal licks, consisting of 
sweet bonemeal, and allowing 3ozs. to 4ozs. per cow daily. These licks 
are sometimes made by adding sulphate of iron, saltpetre, or sulphur 
in the proportions of three or four parts of bone meal to one of the 
other constituents. The animals either lick it from a box or a dose is 
mixed with feed. The quantity for heifer or cow would be about the 
same, as it has no particular medicinal property, and any excess lakcm 
would not be absorbed to the detriment of the animal. 

Morphett Vale, asks treatment for horse, six years old, 
which has gone stiff all over, is very hidebound, holds his head out, 
and his eyes turn back, showing bloodshot whites, legs sprawl out, 
feeds and drinks well; has been doing heavy carting. 

Reply:—The symptoms are very suggestive of lockjaw (tetanus), 
and it would be advisable to summon qualified veterinary aid without 
delay. In the meantime, if there is any external wmund, cleanse it 
with a strong antiseptic, keep the horse apart and quiet, give green 
or sloppy food, and get him to take as much Epsom salts with it as 
he will up to 8ozs. a day. "i 

‘^D.R.’’ has stallion which was sanded. He gave the horse a 
drench of raw linseed oil, and fed on bran, pollard, and oaten chaff, 
with a condition powder twice a day; the animal ptussed sand for 
a week. About the third day it was noticed that his penis was 
hanging out, the next day it was swollen. It got worse, was lanced, 
and bled freely; then dressed with swabs of carbolic solution 1/40; 
there was an improvement, but the testicles became swollen. The 
swelling pits, and an oily substance exudes on to the bandages. The 
penis is now being bandaged with linen soaked with embrocation. 
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Reply:—The condition is known as paraphyniosis, and probably 
the condition powders contained saltpetre and resin, with other 
stimulating drugs, and then flies stung the protruding organ, and 
the swelling prevented its return; unfortunately this often results 
in i)aralysis, and inability to withdraw the organ; the carbolic treat¬ 
ment was better than the embrocation. It will be advisable to 
throw the animal and foment well with hot water containing lauda¬ 
num, about an ounce to the pint; then return the penis into the 
slicath, after oiling well with olive oil, and, if necessary, take a 
stitch or two tlirough the end of the sheath to keep it in place, and 
sling with a bran bag, including the testicles in the sling; their con¬ 
dition is only secondary to the other. Give 15 drops of strong 
tinct. camphor three times a day on the tongue for a week, and there 
will be some hope of a recovery. 

Port Broughton, asks treatment for mare which, when 
suckling a six-weeks foal, suddenly became stiff in the forequarters, 
with a swelling along the belly to the udder. The bowels are open, 
and she frequently makes attempts to pass urine. 

Reply:—The symptoms are those generally attributed to influenza, 
but caused really by upset to the constitution by the growth and 
development of microscopic worms in the circulation. No alarm 
need be felt on account of th(^ swelling, the inconvenience of which 
causes the attempts at urination; it is nature^s way of side-tracking 
the poisons which the kidneys cannot deal with. Treatment:— 
Twdee daily a teaspoonful of saltpetre and a teaspoonful of sulphate 
of quinine; if these are not readily taken in a little bran they may 
be mixed with a little molasses and put on the tongue. In less than 
a week the symptoms will have subsided, and then a tablespoonful 
of sulphur may be given once a day in the food as an alterative. 

B. has horse which was seized with severe pains in 
the loins or behind the short ribs; it has been ill about 10 days, 
is off feed, paws the ground, lies down, and then sits up like a cat 
and looks at flank; is not bound up, but does not pass water freely. 
Previous to this attack the horse was fed on damp hay. 

Reply:—Damp hay has caused the trouble, which is in stomach 
and colon, and the symptoms are not very favorable for a recovery. 
Treatment:—-Give half a pint of castor oil and 25 drops of strong 
tr. camphor, with 25 drops ess. peppermint; repeat the two last 
every three hours, if necessary, and the castor oil in 24 hours, 
if necessary. Veterinary chlorodyne may be given instead of the 
camphor and peppermint, if preferred. 
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Port Broughton, asks advice concerning (1) horses with 
sore feet, which stamp and rub as if standing in bed of ants; there 
is a breaking out about the hoofs which is like greasy heels. 
(2) Horse which when at w^ork scours badly and has gone stiff in 
all legs. 

Reply:—(1) The symptoms are caused by minute parasites. Treat¬ 
ment—Give a tablespoonful of sulphur in food once daily for 10 
days; mix benzine one part, raw linseed oil five parts, and dress the 
heels and legs with it every evening till relieved. (2) Subacute 
laminitis, following some acute digestive trouble. Treatment— 
Keep at light work, feed on bran mashes only for two days, then 
stop work and give half-pint of castor oil. Follow this twice daily 
for a fortnight by 10 drops of tr. nux vomica. 

“H.S.C.,” Purnong, asks treatment for horse suffering from bad 
greasy heels; they w'ere treated and dried off, but the horse now 
staggers or wobbles, holding head close to the ground. 

Rei)ly:—The greasy heels were nature’s attempt to throw off 
poisons from the system; these accumulating produce the semi¬ 
paralytic symptoms described. Give bran mashes only for two 
days then a 6 dram aloes ball: and when this has ceased to scour, 
give 10 drops of tr. nux vomica twice a day for a week. A change 
to green feed is very desirable. 

“Nigger,” Waikerie, had a horse which was on rough, dry scrub 
feed. It got down and was shot. Post mortem showed four 
tumors in stomach, l^in. to 2in. across. Matter was squeezed from 
this, and cells were found to be iillcd Avith tiny worms. There were 
also fair number of white worms, 2in. long, and reddish worms, lin. 
long, in paunches. The horse, was getting arsenic daily in its food. 

Reply:—The horse would probably have Tallied on good food, 
but it would have been a matter of cost of food against value of 
horse. The tumors described in the stomach are caused by a worm 
called Habronema muscae, which spends its larval condition in 
flics, and is inoculated into the horse by them. In South Australia 
more than 10 per cent, of horse efSciency is lost on this account. 
Prevention—Reduce number of flies as much as possible; they breed 
in undisturbed horsedung. Treatment—A teaspoonful of baking 
soda in food twice daily. The other worms were bloodworms, 
Sclerostomum equinum and Tetracanthum, for which the arsenic is 
a good remedy. 

Tailem Bend, seeks treatment for a horse suffering froir. 
injury to one of its eyes; the eye appears to be gradually wasting 
away or sinking in at the corner, water and matter continually 
coming from it. 
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Bejily:—The symptoms are those of an injury in the nature of a 
prick, say, from barbed wire, or of acute ophthalmia, probably the 
latter; in either case the sight will most probably be lost. A cloth 
should be hung loosely over the eye, tied to the forehead band and 
cheekstrap of the bridle; the cloth should be kept damp with a lotion 
made of a pint of water, a pint of methylated spirit, and an ounce 
of tr. calendula. If after a fortnight of this treatment there is an 
improvement, a little dry boracic acid may be blown into the eye 
once or twice a week. Treatment will, however, not be very satis¬ 
factory. 

Auburn, has a stallion w^hich has a deep crack in near 
front hoof. He seeks advice. 

Reply —It would be best to put the animal under the treatment 
of a qualified veterinary surgeon, but if this is not possible, a local 
anaesthetic such as cocaine should be injected, then the crack should 
be pared to the quick, and the foot treated with antiseptic fomen¬ 
tations till healing commences, when the crack should be plugged 
with beeswax, or, better, plasticine; the head of the crack should 
be fired V-shaped, and a blister applied to the coronet; as the horse 
is e heavy one, it will be better shod; but all bearing must be taken 
off the bottom of the crack for an inch on either side. It may be 
necessary to clamp the crack with special clamps. 

** J.T.C.’* asks what should have been treatment for sow which 
farrowed, would not eat or drink for two days, and then died. Post 
mortem showed udder very hard indeed; organs apparently healthy, 
but body very hot soon after death. 

Reply:—The soav died of parturient fever. Preventive treatment 
would have been 10 drops of tr. pulsatilla once a day for a week be¬ 
fore farrowing; this could have been given in a little milk before 
feeding, and would have been readily drunk. The condition of the 
udder emphasises the physiological fact that most of the milk is 
produced hy the gland as the young are sucking. Ordinarily an 
ounce or two of Epsom salts given once a week for a month before 
farrowing is good treatment. 

Belalie North, had trouble with four of his horses. One, 
a dray horse, used to lie down, puflE up, and groan, and his sides 
were hard. Two doses of linseed oil failed to relieve, and he died. 
The post mortem showed dung very hard. Another, a mare with a 
foal at foot, is dull, and mopes, off appetite, and stands about; the 
dung is fair. The third, a riding pony, is restless in the yard, keeps 
on lying down, and looks at flank, but seems bright about the head. 
The fourth is a cart horse, which does not seem in much pain, but 
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he lies out flat for a while, then gets up and tries to eat a little; he 
is getting weak, and is always flapping upper lip. The inquirer 
states:—'‘We fire feeding on half straw and half real good hay 
chaff, but they do not drink ver>' much. Do you think the straw 
diditr^ 

Reply;—^StraV and new hay have brought on impaction colic; the 
symptoms arc Very M^ell described in your four cases; the flapping 
of the lip indicates liver complications. Treatment—Get the bowels 
open by giving twice a day 10 drops of tr. nux vomica, and twice a 
day tr. bryonia, 10 drops; these can be put on the tongue with a 
little molasses or sugar; give them for a -week or so. Stop off: at 
least half the feed, and substitute a pound or two of crushed oats, 
a pound or two of bran, and a handful of boiled wheat two or three 
times a day. Rub the flanks well for 10 minutes morning and 
evening, and get them to drink more by putting an ounce or two 
of salt in the feed once a day. Water before feeding, and give 
reasonable exercise. 

"P.T.W,,’’ Boothby, had a filly which fell away in condition, 
and was treated for blood worms with Fowler ^s solution, ai)parently 
without result. Having read of splendid result from use of vinegar 
as sand remedy, gave half a pint. Next day the filly died. Later 
made post mortem; result, all organs apparently healthy, no sand, a 
few blood worms, large intestines covered with scores of cysts, 
opaque, and containing fluid. He forwards some of cysts and asks 
are they hydatids ? 

Reply;—The good results attributed to vinegar for sand are due 
to fermentation, which can be more readily established and more 
safely by milk and honey or yeast. The bodies received are not 
hydatids, which are watery cysts, but mesenteric lymphatic glands, 
which ordinarily a layman would not notice in their healthy con¬ 
dition; but these have become enlarged and degenerate, on account 
of containing embryonic worms,' sclero^tomes, 011 !^; visible under 
the mici’oscope. They eliminate poisons ^hich produce symptoms 0 / 
loss of condition ajid general muscular weakness, oftw resulting in 
paralysis ; but in this case it is interesting to note that many of them 
were dead on aceotmt of the arsenic treatment. But for the vinegar 
episode the filly would have had a good chance of recovery. 

“R.W.C.,’^ Petersburg, has cows with very sore teats, which ai'C 
difficult to heal; boracic ointment and mercurial ointment was used 
withqut success. The sores begin as a little red pimple, spread in 
a circle, and heal in the centre, and seem to be very catching. 
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Reply:—The symx)toui8 of cow pox, which is very catching; so 
affected cows should only be handled after healthy ones, and the 
hands carefully disinfected after touching them. Boracic ointment 
generally effects a cure, but if not, try carbolic soap; and if this 
does not answer, an ointment of tr. rhus. tox. Idr., vaseline loz 
Give the cows a tablespoonful of sulphur in the food daily, both as 
curative and preventive; those that are badly affected should also 
have a flat teaspoonful of tartar emetic in the foo4i once daily for a 
few days. 

''McG.'’ had cow which became weak and staggering, the tongue 
was hanging out, and she was constantly dribbling. The animal 
died, and post mortem was made, wdth the result that, except gall 
bladder was very full, nothing unusual was found. 

Reply:—Tlie onset of so-called dry bible, really scurvy, although 
COW' in good condition. Prevention—A lick of sweet bone meal 
4 parts, saltpetre 1 part. Treatment—Probably useless, but 1 dram 
of x)ow'dered nux vomica in a pint of yeast once or twice daily might 
have helped. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Port liincoln, sends specimen of beetle which is doing 
great damage to fi uit trees. He asks for remedy. 

Mr. G. Ouiiin, llotricultural Instructor, replies:—^‘The beetles are 
the so-called ‘curculio' (OtioiThyiiehus cribicollis). It has been 
dealt with effectively on young non-bearing trees by spraying with 
arsenate of lead, lib. in 8galls. of ^vater. At Coonawarra, S.E., it 
has been piTvented from injuring the fruiting trees by yarding 
fowds in the apple orchards, and by placing tin rings around the 
tree stems—some use a simple ring like an inverted funnel, with the 
bottom edge standing away from the stem and fastened close at the 
upper end to prevent the beetles crawling under it. Others make 
a more effective trap by bending a strip of tin—apiece of kerosene 
tin—around to make a sThallow trough, wdiich is joined with putty. 
Into this trdit'gh a little machinery oil is poured every few days, so 
as to keep it ihoist. The beetles cannot cross the oil, and if they 
dip their legs into it and get out again they invariably perish. The 
troughs needs cleaning of dirt and dead beetles about once each 
week, when they may be given a little fresh oil. Around Adelaide 
these beetles usually slacken their attacks after December, but it 
is not always so in all localities, as at Coonawarx'a they persist into 
the apple season (March and April). This band and trough system 
is used over very much larger orchards at Coonawmrra than three 
acres.'' 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

FIFTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT EXPERIMENT FIELD. 

1905-1914. 


By Arthub J. Perkins, Principal Rose worthy Agricultural College, 
and W, J. Spafforu, Assistant Experimentalist. 


{Continued from j>age 25.) 


MANURE PLOTS. 

1. The Effectiveness of Soluble Phosphatic Manures on 
Rose WORTHY Soils. 

The wonderful effectiveness of water soluble phosphatic manures over 
the great bulk of the South Australian wheat area does not, perhaps, stand 
in need of any further demonstration. It has indeed become so thoroughly 
recognised by all concerned that few' farmers ever dream of putting in a 
wheat or hay crop without an accompanying dressing of superphosphate. 
Official statistical data show that whereas in 1897 only 2*92 per cent, of 
the total area under cultivation in South Australia w^as dressed with phos¬ 
phates, this percentage had i-isen to 56*77 per cent, in 1905, and to 85*68 
per cent, in 1913. The measure of the effectiveness of these manures on 
the Roseworthy soils may be gauged by data set out in Table XXII. In 
this table we have compared the results from wheat grown without manure 
since 1905, with those from neighboring plots dressed regularly with 2cwts. 
of 36-38 per cent, superphosphate. These results represent the average of 
* two sets of “No manure ” plots (Plots 26 and 27, 62 and 63), and of two 
corresponding sets of 2cwts. superphosphate plots (Plots 28 and 29, 68 and 
69). In every case the wheat crops have been preceded by one year of bare 
fallow. 
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Table XXII.— Comparing Wheat Unnmnured since 1905 with Wheat Dressed 
regularly with 2cwts. of 36-38 per cent. Superphosphate^ 1905-1913. 

GRAIN YIELDS. 


No Manure. 2cwt8. Super- Percentage 
Years. j>hosphate. Increase. 

Bush. lb.8. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

1906 . 21 55 30 11 +37*72 

1906 . 17 13 20 48 + 20*81 

1907 . 14 36 17 53 + 22*49 

1908 . 24 48 33 53 + 36*63 

1909 . 24 47 29 32 + 19*17 

1910 . 18 18 22 2 + 20*40 

1911 . 9 0 14 38 + 62*59 

1912 . 10 43 19 50 + 85*07 

1913 . 2 39 7 32 + 184*28 

Means. 16 0 21 49 + 36*35 

TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS. 

No Manure. 2cwts. Super- Percentafie 
Yc'ars. phosphate. Increase. 

T. c. L. T. c. L. % 

1905 . 1 19 33 2 15 68 + 41*51 

1906 . 1 18 63 2 6 62 + 20*72 

1907 . 0 19 59 1 3 60 + 20*53 

1908 . 1 16 1 2 15 84 + 54*82 

1909 . 2 2 4 2 12 66 + 25*11 

1910 . 1 17 104 2 8 14 + 26*88 

1911 . 1 0 34 1 9 29 + 44*11 

1912 . 0 17 63 1 9 64 + 68*38 

1913 . 0 7 78 0 14 90 + 92*34 

Means. 1 8 86 1 19 60 + 37*43 


We may note in the first place that land without manure since 1905 has, 
over a period of nine yoai's, averaged 16bush. per acre per annum ; whilst 
over the same period of time, land immediately adjoining, dressed with 
2cwts. of super})hosphate, has averaged 21bush. 491bs. This represents 
an average increase in favor of the superi)hosphate of bbush. 491 bs., or 36*35 
per cent. With wheat at 3s. 6d. a bushel, this gives 208. 4d. by way of surjdus 
gross returns, and with suptirphosphate at 4s. 6d. a cw^t., 11s. 4d. an acre 
by way of net profits from the use of manure*,. 

If now we turn to the total produce figures, with a view to noting the 
influence of superphosphate on hay yields, for reasons already given, we 
shall have to look upon total produce figures as representing only 82 per 
cent, of actual hay yields. In these circumstances w'e find land pennanently 
unmanured since 1906 yielding in hay an average of 1 ton IScw^ts. 91bs. to 
the acre over a period of nine years. Similarly, over the same period, wheat 
dressed regularly with 2cwts. of 36-38 per cent, superphosphate yielded 
an average of 2 tons 8cwts, 241bs, to the acre. This represents an increase 
to the credit of the manure of 13cwts. 161bs., or 37*43 per cent. If we assume 
wheaten hay to have an average local value of 36s. a ton, this increase 
represents a gain in gross returns of 22s. lid., and a net profit of 13 b. lid, 
an acre. 
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It may be noted that the influence of supeii)hosphate on wheat has been 
felt fairly unifomily by the plant, both in its capacity as a grain yielder— 
to the extent of an improvement of 36*35 per cent, above “No manure,’’ 
and as a producer of hay—^to the extent of 37*43 per cent. 


2. The Influence of “ Season ” on the Effectiveness of Phosphatic 

--Pressings. 

A glance at the percentage increases attributable to the use of super¬ 
phosphate indicated in Table XXII. will serve to show that the influence 
of this manure has varied very considerably with the seasons. In a general 
way, we think it may be stated that the advantages attributable to super¬ 
phosphate are far more apparent in years of low rainfall than is the case in 
wet years, and particularly than in those in which the season is artificially 
lengthened by cold weather and late rains. These facts will be brought 
out moie clearly in Table XXIII., in which we have averaged the percentage 
increases according to a division of the seasons indicated in Table V. earlier 
in this i-eport. 


Table XXIII.— Showing Average Percentage Increases of Wheat Treated 
with 2tcwts. of Superphosphate over Unnianured Wheat, 1905-13. 


AVEKAOH! I’BROENTAGE INCREASE ABOVE UNM.ANCllED WHEAT, 


Seasons much above average— 

1008 j 

. 

1905 1 

Seasons n<jrmu!“ * 

1910 • 

1906 I . 

8e sons l)olow average- 

1912 . 

1911 . 

1907 I 

Seasons very iniieh below average— 

1913 . 


Grain. 

Hay. 

0/ 

o/ 

/O 

. <) 

4 - :K)-91 

4 39*72 

-f 20-66 

■f 23*79 

+ 52*62 

-h 43*49 

+ 184-28 

-1- 92*34 


These figures show very clearly that, both in the matter of grnin and in 
that of hay, the benefits deiivcd from the use of superphosphates are pio- 
poitionately greater in the poor than in the good ecasons. The explanation 
of these facts appeals to us simple enough. If there is .one thing under 
our conditions of climate that is outwardly characteiistic of the growth of 
wheat dressed with superphosphate, it is the early and vigorous start of the 
crop, which almost invaiiably enables it to outstrip the ixnmanured crop, 
and ripen off its grain earlier than the latter. On the other hand, we arc all 
familiar with the suddenness with which early summer drought and heat 
am apt to set in in normal seasons, bringing to an abrupt close the active 
growing period of our cereal crops. Hence it follows that in normal seasons 
the slower growing unmanured crops behave, as a rule, like varieties of wheat 
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that are too late for the district in which they are sown, and are unable to 
ripen off their grain under favorable conditions. And it is in this sense that 
a crop diesBcd with superphosphate, because of its more rapid growth, may 
be said to require less moisture for its full development than an unmanured 
crop. Let the early summer prove cool, however, let early summer rains 
prove abnormally abundant, and we shall generally find the slow growing 
unmanun*d crops tending to catch up in the matter of grain production 
those treated with supcirphosidiate, and eventually yielding far more heavily 
than could possibly have been anticipated from their general apjK>aranco 
earlier in the season. Their recovery in the matter of straw growth is not, 
as a rule, equally pronounced ; and unmanured are, as a rule, vastly infeiior 
to those dressed with supeiphosphat<‘, whatever the character of the season. 

In this connection it may be taken to be a very fortunate coincidence 
that the advantages of superphosphates on our soils should liave been 
championed most vigorously over the long years of the great drought, in 
more prosptjrous seasons the task had been moi*e arduous, since the advantages 
attaching to the use of the manure would have lK‘en less strikingly apparent, 
and a general revolution in farming practice would have been infinitely 
more difficult to carry to successful issue. Hence the practice of using sup(’r- 
phosphate on our wheat crops, which has already added many millions of 
bushels to the wheat production of the Commonwealth, we must look u})on 
as one of the unrecognised benefits of a long pc^riod of drought. 

In support of what has been said above, we submit below in Table XXIV. 
a comparison lH‘tween the vegetative periods of wheat dressed with 2cwts. 
Of superphosphate on the one hand and wheat grown without manure on the 
other. 


Table XX IV.^ — Showing Nuntbtr of Dags Elapsing between Characteristic 
Periods of Vegetation of Ihunmmred Wheal and of Wheat Dressed with 
Suj^rphosphate. 


Ko, of Days Ix^twoeu No. of Days between No. of Days l>etw('en 
Oermiiialion and Full Bloom and iioMniiialion and 


Full Bloom. 


Ripening. 


Ripening:. 


Year. No Super- No Super- No Super- 

Manure. jdiosphate. Manure, phosphate. Mamne. phosphate'. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Days. of Days. of Days. of Days. of Days. of Days. 

1905 . 143 143 38 35 181 178 

1906 . 137 m 53 52 UK) 188 

1907 . 132 128 54 55 186 183 

1908 . 127 123 36 35 163 158 

1909 . ■ 139 137 43 46 182 183 

1910 . 129 125 52 58 181 183 

1911 . 126 121 46 47 172 168 

1912 . 114 109 45 42 159 151 

1913 . 89 80 38 44 127 124 

Moans. 126 122 45 46 171 168 
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We see, therefore, that the records of nine years show that in the Roseworbhy 
district King’s White wheat, dressed with superphosphate, has an active 
growing period represented by 168 days, and of 171 days when unmanured. 
Admittedly, the difference between these two figures is not very great; it 
should be recollected, however, that under our climate the ripening off of 
all varieties, be they late or be they early, takes place as a rule very suddenly, 
and within a very limited space of time, and that when that time comes, 
those varieties yield heaviest which are most forward and nearest the term 
of natural maturity. Hence, in comparing together early and late varieties, 
the flowering stage is always a safer guide than the ripening stage. And we 
may note from Table XXIV. that manured wheat invariably comes into bloom 
earlier than unmanured wheat, whence we may conclude tliat in normal 
years the former is always closer to normal maturity than the latter 
when summer drought begins to put a close upon further growth. 

3. The Influence on the AVheat Crop of Heavy and Light Dressings 
OF Phosphatic Manures. 

It Is one thing to show that phosphatic manuit^s exercise a favorable 
influence on the growth of our crops, but quite another to determine in what 
quantities these manures can he used to best advantage on our soils. The 
ttjrms “ heavy ” and “ light as applied to these dressings have no more 
than a relative value, and must necessarily vary in their significance wdth 
the country to which they happen to be applied. Here in South Australia 
the dressings usually availed of would certainly be looked upon as very 
light in most countries. The average quantity of superphosphate per acre, 
for instance, used between 1909 and 1913 was about 831bs., an altogether 
inconsiderable dn ssirig. 

In the Permanent Experiment Field we have a series of plots which have 
been regularly dressed with varying quantities of superphosphate since 1906. 
Full data concerning these plots are shown below in Table XXV. 

Table XXV .—Showing the Effects of Varying Quantities of Superphosphate^ 

1905-1913. 
grain yields. 

Superphosphate. 


Years. 

jewt. 

Icwt. 

2cwia. 

Sewts. 


Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush, lbs. 

1905 . 

. 28 23 

29 

19 

30 61 

28 62 

1906 . 

- 19 14 

17 

46 

20 4 

22 67 

1907 ... 

. 16 24 

14 

22 

13 21 

12 6 

1908 . 

. 27 32 

29 

1 

31 26 

32 63 

1909 . 

. 26 48 

26 

37 

27 33 

29 38 

1910 . 

. 18 42 

19 

2 

20 18 

17 39 

1911 .. 

. 17 24 

17 

61 

21 47 

22 43 

1912 .. 

. 18 68 

20 

54 

22 10 

19 52 

1913 . 

. 7 11 

6 

8 

5 29 

5 43 

Mean .. 

. 19 67 

20 

7 

21 26 

21 22 

Percentage increase ....... 


+ 0-84% 

+ 6-65 % 

0^31 % 
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Table XXV. — continued. 

TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS. 

Stixwrphosphate. 



Years. 


icwt. 



Icwt. 


2cwt8. 


3cwt! 




T 

. c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

(?. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

i9or) . 


. 2 

14 

8K 

2 

17 

44 

2 

15 

22 

2 

18 

108 

1900 . 


. 2 

<> 

3 

1 

17 

40 

2 

2 

7 

2 

4 

18 

1907 _ 


. 1 


21 

1 

0 

27 

0 

19 

77 

0 

18 

12 

190S .... 


»> 

7 

,70 


li 

.'>5 

2 

12 

71 

2 

14 

74 

K«)9 _ 


. 2 

8 

40 

2 

10 

r.o 

2 

11 

70 

2 

19 

74 

1910 . 


. 2 

7 

24 

2 

10 

71 

2 

10 

80 

2 

2 

15 

1911 . 


. 1 

17 

3 

1 

17 

09 

2 

1 

73 

2 

0 

^K> 

1912 . 


. 1 

9 

08 

1 

U 

93 

1 

13 

5 

1 

10 

102 

19i:{ .... 


. 0 

13 

39 

0 

11 

48 

0 

11 

24 

0 

7 

12 

Means.... 


. 1 

18 

0.3 

1 

18 

77 

1 

19 

85 

1 

19 

09 

Percentage 

inereaKc . 




d- 

0-32 

/() 

+ 

2-77 

O' 

,'t) 

__ 

0-3( 

i e/ 

’ /o 


We notice in the first |)hice that for the nine years under consideration, 
mean maximum yields, both in grain and hay resulted from the use of 2cwts. 
of 36-38 per cent. su])erphosphate to the acre. The increases above mean 
yields of plots dri‘s,sed with Icwt. of superphospliate are, however, l)y no 
means vary marked, vi;!., 6*55 p<‘r cent, in the matter of grain, and 2*77 jicr 
cent, in the matter of liay. 

From another ])oint of view, the use of an additional hundredweight of 
superphosphate having a value of 4s. 3d., had the effect of raising the mean 
grain yield by Ibush. 191bs., having a value of 4s. 7d. at 3s. (>d. a bushel. The 
same additional quantity of manure has had the effect of raising the, im^an 
total produce yield by Icwt, 81b.s., or the equivalent of Icwt. 34lbs. of hay, 
representing a value of 2s. M. at 35s. a ton. 

We may conclude, then*fore, from the above, data, that at average ruling 
rates for grain and hay, the use of the additional hundredweight of super¬ 
phosphate was profit-bearing iii the matter of grain, but resulted in a loss 
where hay crops are concerned. 

We must also note that the additional liundn'dweight in the 3cwt. plots 
did not have any appreciable effect on yields of either grain or hay ; and we 
must conclude that under the conditions of working, wheat yields cannot be 
influenced by raising the divssings of su|)erphosphate above 2cwts. 

We must point out here that the soil of the Permanent Exp(*riment Field 
is not virgin soil, and that all these plots have, prior to 1905, been more or 
less heavily manured ever since 1882, and that in consequencje the plots dressed 
with lighter quantities of manure are still profiting from earlier generous tmat- 
ment. It is for this reason that similar plots wo established in 1909 on 
recently purchased land, which was known not to have been dressed witli 
superj)hosphate in the past. The plots are knowai as the “ Grainger ” plots 
full details concerning the yields of which are shown btdow in Table XXVI., 

B 
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Table XXVI.— Summarising Harvest Results of Plots Dressed with Varying 
Quantities of Superphosphate on land not Previously Dressed with Manure 
(19104913). 


Years. 

No Manure. 

jewt. Super. 

Icwt. Super. 2owtB. Super. Scwts.Super. 



OEAIN. 





Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. Iba. 

1910 . 

15 25 

21 43 

22 44 

22 15 

22 12 

1911 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1912 . 

5 38 

13 11 

17 23 

16 43 

19 18 

1913 . 

2 26 

4 49 

6 47 

6 14 

6 26 

Means. 

7 50 

13 14 

15 18 

15 4 

16 39 

Percentage increase . 

— 

+ 68-94% 

+ 16-62 % 

~ 1-63 % 

+ 3-87 % 

Value of increase at 

8. <2. 

8, d. 

B. d. 

6. d. 

8, <2. 

3g. 6d . 

,— 

+ 18 11 

+ 73 

- 0 10 

+ 20 

Net profit from increase 

— 

4- 16 8 

+ 60 

- 5 4 

- 2 6 



TOTAL PROnUCB. 




T. 0. L. 

T. 0. L. 

T. 0. L. 

T. c. L. 

T. C. L. 

1910 . 

1 7 47 

1 13 13 

1 18 38 

2 0 61 

2 0 G4 

1911 . 

1 7 76 

1 13 52 

1 19 64 

2 0 87 

2 2 26 

1912 . 

0 12 28 

1 3 13 

1 10 63 

1 8 109 

1 12 58 

1913 . 

0 6 78 

0 8 97 

0 11 98 

0 12 82 

0 14 45 

Means. 

0 18 29 

1 4 72 

1 10 10 

1 10 85 

1 12 48 

Percentage increase . 

— 

-f- 34-96 % 

+ 22-10% 

+ 2-23 % 

+ 5-43 % 

Value of increase as 

— 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. <2. 

hay at 358. 

— 

+ 13 8 

+ 11 8 

+ 1 6 

+ 37 

Net profit from increase 





as hay. 

— 

-f 11 6 

+ 96 

- 3 1 

~ 0 11 


It will be noted that in Table XXVI., whilst total produce I’eturns are 
given for four consecutive seasons, grain returns are given only for three. 
This is the case because in 1911 these plots were so badly affected by red rust 
that it was not thought worth wliile to reap them for grain. 

It may be noted, further, that both in the matter of grain and of total 
produce or hay, the Jcwt. superphosphate plot shows a very substantial 
increase over the no-manure plots, viz., in the means of the four seasons 
69 per cent, and 35 per cent, respectively ; that the value of this increase, 
IBs. lid. in the matter of grain at 3s. 6d. a bushel, and ISs. 8d. in the matter 
of hay at 358. a ton ; and that the net increases are respectively 16 b. 8d. 
and lls. 5d. with superphosphate at 48. 6d. a hundredweight. 

The increases of the Icwt. plots over the jewt. plots, although less pro¬ 
nounced, arc still profit-bearing, being 15 per cent, and 22 per cent, respec¬ 
tively for grain and hay ; and the net profit for the extra |cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate being represented by Ts. 3d. per acre for grain and 98. 6d, per 
acre for hay. 
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In the matter of grain, on the other hand, thei-e are no appreciable increases 
in the yields of the 2cwts. and 3cwts. plots above the Icwt. plot. In the matter 
of hay there are light increases, neither of which, however, are profit-bearing. 

It should perhaps be added that the seasons under consideration arti hardly 
sufficient in number to warrant any very definite conclusions on the subject. 

4. Influence of Heavy and Light Dressings of Superphosphate on 
THE Grazing Capacity of I^and Temporarily Left Out of 
Cultivation. 

It frequently happens in the practice of South Australian farming that 
arable land is t(*mporarily left out of cultivation for one or more years. During 
this interval the land Is generally graz(‘d with livestock, and constitutes, 
therefore, temporary pasture land. This jiractice is not without its advantages 
from the purely cropping point of view ; since in the absence of any suitable 
crop to alternate with wheat, grazing gives th(‘^ land the r(‘8pite and repose 
it craves for. We need not dwell on tliis aspe ct of the (piestion since it has- 
been dealt with in the earlier pages of this report. In the great majority 
of cases the seeding of these temporary pastimes is left to nature, and the 
grazing available therefore consists for the most pait of weed growth and 
ceiTal plants escaped from the preceding harvest. In cases, that are far too 
exceptional however, forage crops, in the shape of oats, pease, rape, &c., 
are sown over these areas. Th<^ results, in so far as the after effect of super¬ 
phosphate is conc/(^rned, ivmain the same in either case, and we are not called 
upon to differentiate between them in the present discussion. 

It may be said to be a fact of almost universal ex|>erience that wherever 
a liberal use has been made of phosphatic dressings the grazing value of pasture 
land has been very considerably enhanc€‘d. Of this world-wide fact we have 
had ample experience here in South Australia, although it is true that, as a 
rule, it is only indirectly that our pasture' lands have received any phosphatic 
manures. This manure, applied directly to wheat, has not been exhausted 
by the crop, but has made its stimulating influence extend to the grazing 
years, when the land is out of cultivation. The general experience is that 
the character of the herbage lias been changed sincx^ sujXTphosphatc's liave 
come into general use ; leguminous plants, formerly very rare, now tend to 
predominate ; and oidinary grass and weed herbage appears to have become 
more palatable and nourishing. 

There is no doubt that this improvement in pastures is noticeable even 
on those farms on which very light dressings of superphosphate are the rule. 
It is far more pronounced, however, on those farms, like the College Farm, 
on which relatively heavy dressings have prevailed. In other mpoits it 
has been shown how high has been the sheep-carrying capacity of the College 
Farm within recent years, and we must attribute this economic advantage 
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very largely to the practice of dressing ordinary wheat crops with 2cwts. 
of superphospliate to the acre. The College Farm, too, offers clear proof 
that even a comparatively heavy dn'ssing like 2cwts. of superphosphate 
to the acr(^ is not immediately effective in the way of markedly incrc^ased 
livestock carrying capacity. Recently purchased fields, for example, which 
liave reccdvod three or four phosphatic dn^ssings, are very far from having 
the sheep-carrying capacity of the fields of the older farm heavily dressed 
with phosphates since 1880. 

This point concerning the relative influence on pastures of heavy and light 
dressings of phosphates, we have endeavored to test in the plots of the Per¬ 
manent Experiment Field. We have grown wheat on the land every third 
year, one year being given to bare fallow and one to grazing ; in the several 
plots the land has received respectively Jcwt., Icwt., 2cwts., and Jcwts. of 
36-38 superphosphate whenever under wheat. Full data concerning grazing 
on these plots are shown below in Table XXVIL 


T.4ULK XXVll .—Showimj fnliuence of Heavy and Liyht Dressings of Saper- 
phosphate on Sheep-carrying Capacity of Land. 

• Grazing 

Stnbhie (Razing ix'fore 'r<>tal Grazing 
Yt?ar. (Grazing, Year, Fallowing, for 

Jan.-March. Afuil Mardi. April rJunc. J 8 Month.s. 

Kt^UrVAl.KNT NX-MBKR OF .SHKEP J*KR ACHE I’EH WNirM. 

\cwt. Plots. 


1900 . -- :M9 

1907 . — 2‘M Ml 

HK)8 . -- 1-99 018 

1909 . o-2r> 319 o :n 

1910 . 0ir> M9 1-22 

1911 . 057 0-97 O'iiO 

1912 . OoO 1-50 0-00 

1913 . 0-20 0 08 0-00 

Means. 0*35 1-87 0-49 2-71 

of grazing at 15 h. per sbt'op }X)r annum-~-£2 0.s. 8(1. 

Ira’f. Plots, 

1900 . — 3-35 

UK)7 . —- 2*39 0*87 — 

1908 . — 3-05 0 19 

nm . 0'21 3-25 0-51 

1910 . O U 1-20 1-22 

1911 .. 0-66 Ml 0-.57 

1912 . 0-70 1-68 0-00 — 

1913 . ()-23 0*60 0 00 -- 

Means. 0-40 2-08 0*48 2*90 


Value of grazing at 15.s. per sheep per annum'--£2 4s. 5d. 
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Table ILKVll.--Showing Influence of Heavy and Light Dressings — continued. 

Grazing 


Stubhio Grazing before Total Grazing 
Year. (Grazing, Year, Fallowing, for 

Jan.-March. April-March. April-June. 18 Months. 

EQT/IVALKNT NUMBER OP SHEEP PER ACRE PER ANNUM. 

2cavL Plots, 

190b . -™- 317 

1907 . - 2-33 1-27 -- 

1908 . - 3-27 0*28 

J1K>9 . 0*27 3'(W) 0*61 

1910 . 013 M9 1-2J 

1911 . 0-75 M2 000 

1912 . 008 1-87 0-00 

1913 . 0-20 0 09 0-00 

M^ans. 041 210 0-58 3-15 

Arabic of grazing a t I os. per sheep per annum—£2 7s. 3J. 

3r?//. Plots. 

HKK) . 4 10 — 

11K)7 . — 210 093 

1908 . - 3-14 0-32 

1909 . 0-27 3 08 0 03 — 

1910 . 0 14 3*32 1-23 

1911 . 0*82 1-38 0 08 

1912 . 0-89 1-87 000 

1913 . 0-20 0'79 000 — 

Means. 040 2-31 0-54 3-31 


Value of grazing at 15s. per sheep per annum—£2 9.s. 80. 

It will be noted tliat in 'Fable XXVII. we liave split up the grazing available 
on land left out of cultivation for one year into three periods, viz., (1) stubble 
grazing, expMiding betvv(‘en Jaiuiaiy and March inclusively ; (2) the actual 
grazing 12 months, wdien the land is out of cultivation, from April to March 
inclusively ; and (3) the three months, April to Jun(% which usually precede 
fallowing operations. In the aggregate these three periods n^present 18 
montlis grazing. In ev(*ryday practice they often offer more extended 
grazing facilities. Tlius the stubbles might be available in December ; the 
land miglit not be fallowed until August or Septeml)er, &c. The figui-es 
indicated in tin* table refer to wliat has been actually the practice on these 
plots. 

It may be notiMi that tliroughout, although the differences are, perhaps, 
not very great, the grazing capacity of the land has risen with the quantity 
of superphosphate applied to the land. In summary, the 18 months’ grazing 
has a value in sheep per acre per annum of— 

Jcw4,. plots, 2-71 sheep 

Icwt. 2-96 or increase of 9*23 per C4mt. 

2cwts. 3*15 “ 6*42 “ 

3cwts, “ 3*31 “ “ 5-08 “ 
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There are two reasons which account for these rather slender differences. 
Fii-stly, the fact that the land in question was heavily dressed with phosphates 
prior to 1905 ; and secondly, the fact that out of eight seasons, four, 1910- 
1913, were poor grazing seasons. We anticipate, therefore, that in the 
course of time the mean differences will become more pronounced. 

We now submit similar data from the plots known as “ Grainger’s,’* on 
which the land is known not to have been dressed with phosphates in earlier 
years. 


Table XXVIII.— Summarising Grazing Data for Land not Previously Manured 
and Carrying Wheat Once in Three Years, Dressed with Va/rying Quantities 
of Superphosphate, 


Grazing 

Stubble Grazing Wore Total Grazing 
Year. Grazing, Year, Fallowing, for 

Jan.-March. April-March. April-June. 18 Months. 


EQUIVALENT NUMBER OF SHEEP PER ACRE PER ANNUM. 


No Manure. 

1911 . 0-54 0*46 ? — 

1912 . 0-27 0-50 000 — 

1913 . 0-37 0'21 0-00 — 

Means. 0-39 0-39 T 0*78 

Value of grazing at ISs. per acre per annum—11s. 8d. 

\c\vi. Superphosphate. 

1911 . 0-68 0'5G ? — 

1912 . 041 0-71 0 00 — 

1913 . 0-43 0-29 0-00 — 

Means. 0-51 0-62 ? 1-03 

Value of grazing at 15s. per acre per annum—ISs. 6d. 

Icwt. Superphosphate, 

1911 . 0-82 0-67 T — 

1912 . 0-64 0-92 0 00 — 

1913 . 0-46 0-40 0-00 -- 

Means. 0-61 0-66 ? 1-27 

Value of grazing at 153. per acre per annum—lOs. Id. 

2cwt8. Superphosphate. 

1911 . 0-96 0-86 ? — 

1912 . 0-68 1-12 0-00 

1913 . 0-60 0-60 0-00 — 

Means. 0-71 0-83 ? 1-54 

Value of grazing at 15s. per acre per annum—£1 3s. Id. 

^cwts. Superphosphate. 

1911 . 1-07 0-79 ? — 

1912 . 0-64 1-62 0-00 — 

1913 . 0-59 0-67 0-00 — 

Means.. 0-77 1-03 ? 1-80 


Value of grazing at 16s. per acre per annum—^£1 7a. 
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Here*, again, in spite of the fact that the three years concerned were exceed¬ 
ingly bad grazing years, we note that the grazing capacity of land left out 
of cultivation rises sensibly with the amount of superphosphate applied to 
the wheat crop. In summary, the position may be stated as follows :— 
The farmer applying jewt. of superphosphate to his wheat crop can carry 
one-third more sheep than the farmer who uses no manure ; the farmer 
applying Icwt. of suixu’phosphate, two-thirds more sheep than he who uses 
no manure ; the farmer applying 2cwt8. of superphosphate, twice as many 
sheep as the farmer who uses none ; and the farmer applying 3cwts. of super¬ 
phosphate, two and one-third times as many sheep as the farmer who uses 
none. 

It should be add<‘d that these results refer to three poor grazing years. 
We anticipate that the differences will be even more pronounced as in the 
course of time the phosphates begin to accumulate in the soil. 

5. Combined Cropping and Grazing Returns from the Use of Yarying 
Dressings op Superphosphate. 

Finally, it will be of interest to group together the combined cropping 
and grazing returns from land dressed with varying quantities of super¬ 
phosphate. These returns are summarised below in Table XXIX. 

Table XXIX.— Showirt^ Average Combined Cropping and Grazing Returns 
from Land Dressed with Varying Quantities of Superphosphate. 

ON OLD FAKM HEAVILY MANURED PRIOR TO 1905 (EIGHT YRAB.S). 

Total Profit after 

Average Value at Average Value at Cropping Deduction 
Grain 3/6 a Grazing IS/ per and of Extra 
Yield. Bushel. Capacity. Sheep. Grazing Manure at 

Values. 4/6 cwt. 

Bush. lbs. £ s. d. Acre, & a. d. £ a. d. a. d. 


jewt. plot . . 

. 19 

67 

3 9 10 

271 

2 0 8 

5 10 6 


— 


Icwt. plot , . 

. 20 

7 

3 10 6 

2-96 

2 4 6 

5 14 10 

•f 

2 

1 

2cwt. plot .. 

. 21 

26 

3 16 0 

315 

2 7 3 

6 2 3 

-f 

2 

11 

3cwt. plot .. 

. 21 

22 

3 14 9 

3-31 

2 9 8 

6 4 6 

— 

2 

4 


ON NEW LAND : 

NOT Previously manured (three years). 




Ko manure . 

. 7 

60 

17 6 

0'78 

0 11 8 

1 19 1 


_ 


}owt plot. .. 

. 13 

14 

2 6 4 

1*03 

0 15 6 

3 I 9 

-f 20 

6 

Icwt. plot ,. 

. 16 

18 

2 13 7 

1-27 

0 19 1 

3 12 8 

+ 

B 

8 

2owt. plot ,, 

. 16 

4 

2 12 9 

1-54 

1 3 1 

3 15 10 

— 

1 

4 

3owt. plot .. 

. 15 

39 

2 14 9 

1-80 

1 7 0 

4 1 9 


1 

5 


We gather from the above that on the land of the old College Farm, if we 
take into consideration grazing returns as well as cropping returns, there is 
advantage in dressing wheat crops with 2cwtB. of superphosphate to the acre. 
A dressing of Sewts. on the other hand, whilst leading to higher gross returns, 
does not leavfe a margin of profit after allowing for the cost of the additional 
hundredweight of manure. 
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On the new land the three seasons concerned were very i)Oor, and do not 
justify definite conclusions. Taking the data for what they are worth, we 
may note that the profit margin does not extend beyond the Icwt. dressing. 

General Conclusions. 

(19) Relatively to an unmanured crop, the improvement from the use of a 
2cwt. dressing of superphosphate is rt})r('sented l)y 36 per cent, for a wheat 
crop and 37 per ctmt. for a hay crop. 

(20) The relative improvement in a wheat or hay crop is more pronounced 
in dry seasons than in wet seasons, and paiticularly than in late seasons. 

(21) A crop dressed with superphosphate comes into bloom earlier, and 
ripens its grain earlier than an unmanured crop. 

(22) At Roseworthy a 2cwts. dressing of super])hosphate has giv^en the 
highest average yields both of grain and of hay. 

(23) Average yields arising from the use of 3cwts. of 8upei'}>hosphates 
are no higher than those from 2ewrs. dressings. 

(24) The use of superphosphate on the wheat crop very materially improves 
the livestock carrying capacity of the land wh(‘n left out of cultivation. 

(25) Within the range of dressings of.|cwt. to 3cw'ts. of superphosphate 
applied to the wheat crop it has been found at Rose worthy that the liv^^stock 
carrying capacity of the land wlien left out of cultivation rises proportionately 
with the dressings of manure used, 

(26) In the matter of combined cropping and giazing returns, we find 
that cash values of these returns exceed cost of manure used, and leave, 
therefore, a net profit balance up to a 2cwts. dressing of superphosphate. 
A 3cwts. dressing, whilst leaeling to higher gross returns, elex^s neit pay for 
the extra hundredweight of manure usi^d. 

{To he continued.) 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN HARDEST FORECAST. 

The official preliminary forecast of the grain and hay harvest of Western 
Australia shows that the efiects of the drought will be as serious there as in 
the other States. The anticipated wheat yield tliis season is 3,272|330bush., 
average 2*5bu8h., compared with a return last season of 13,331,350bush., 
average 12*2busb., or a decrease, notwithstanding that the area sown this 
year was 199;504 acres more than last year, of l(),059,02()bush. It is expected 
that the area to be cut for hay this season will be 70,180 acres more than was 
the case in 1913, but that there will be a decrease of 126,717 tons in the yield. 
Last year the hay crop was 277,286 tons from 245,487 acres ; the anticipated 
crop this season is 150,569 tons from 315,667 acres. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON POTATO SCAB IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


[ By T. G. B. 0.sB()RN, M.Sc., I^rofe«*sor of Botany, Adelaide 
University.] 

The name scab is given to a diseased condition of the skin of 
potato tul)ers, which makes itself apparent as rough brown i)atches, 
that are due to an undine production of corky tissue. There are a 
number of agencies tliat may give the necessary stimulus for its 
production, and in investigating an outbreak of scab there is often 
some considcraV)le diniculty in delermining to what agent or agents 
the damage is primarily due. 

Before consitlering the nature and causes of the injury, it will 
l)e useful to briefly consider the structure of the plant that is 
damaged. In addition to the upright green stems or ^Hops” pro¬ 
duced by the potato plant, there are a number of short under¬ 
ground ones that grow horizontally. At a very early age these 
begin to swell at their ends, owing to the formation of a large 
amount of soft tissue that forms chiefly in their pith region. This 
soft tissue gradually inci’eases in amount, and becomes stored with 
starch. The i)otato tuber, thus, is a swollen underground stem; 
consequently it pT-oducos leaves and buds like other stems, only the 
leaves are reduced to scales, and the buds are more or less sunken 
in the depressions called ‘^eyes.'’ So far as the plant is concerned, 
the stored food provides nutriment for next year's growth. We 
may incidentally remark, then, how shortsighted is the policy of 
those growers who save only the smallest and poorest tubers for 
^^seed," instead of selecting well-shaped tubers of 2in. to 3in. dia¬ 
meter, that are true to type, and breeding from them. 

The soft internal tissue of the potato tuber is protected on the 
outside by a few layers of cork cells that form the ^‘skiin'’ ‘^^hesc 
cork cells are very small, flattened structures, that fit closely to¬ 
gether, forming an almost air and w^ater proof covering. In order 
that the living tuber may breathe the corky covering is provided 
in places with breathing pores or leiiticels; in these places the cork 
cells are less closely i)ackecl together, so that air can pass between 
them. If tubers are grown in very damp soil the cells of the lenti- 
cels become swollen, and appear as whitish, fluffy pimples on the 
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skill of the tuber. These enlarged lenticels may be mistaken for 
disease, which they are not, though they may become centres of 
attack for fungi and other parasites. 

If owing to any cause the skin of the tuber becomes damaged , 
there is a production of more cork at the place of injury, which 
results in a closing of the wound. The rapidly-growing tuber may 
cause this wound to gape further, when more cork is formed, so 
that over the injured place there forms an unusually thick mass of 
cork, as it were a rough bark; such a place is known as a ^^scab.** 

It will be readily understood that a mere mechanical injury to 
the tender skin of a growing tuber might be caused by the presence 
of rough particles in the soil, such as ashes, or be due to burning by 
lime. This is certainly the case in some instances in England, where 



Fio. I. Two Potatoes from Gumeracha, showing Oospora Scab. The fungus appears 
as a greyish evanescent mould, that in this case practically covers the potato. 


scab has been experimentally induced by mixing coal cinders with 
the soil: but the results of experinjients by Mr. McAlpine in Vic¬ 
toria do not support the conclusion that wood ashes are a general 
cause of scab. 

Fungi are not uncommonly the cause of scabbed areas develop¬ 
ing on potatoes. There is a so-called scab due to the fungus 
Ehizoctonia solani, which manifests itself in the form of small dark- 
brown specks, that may be thickly scattered over the surface of 
the tuber. These specks are not readily removed by washing, but 
stand out more clearly when wet against the pale brown of the 
skin. These little brown lumps are composed of a knotted mass of 
fungus spawn (hyphae), that adheres closely to the surface of the 
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potato, but docs not penetrate beneath it. Hence they usually do 
no actual damage, though they disfigure the appearance of the 
tuber. At times, esx^ecially in wet soils, a rot of the root, base of 
the stem, and tubers may be caused by Rhizoctonia, so that potatoes 
showing brown speck of their skins should not be used as seed. 
Another fungus organism that is considered as the chief cause of scab 
in the United States of America is Oospora scabies. The fungus 
is visible as a fine greyish mould on the surface of the scabby areas 
(Fig. T.). It is only noticeable when the tubers are freshly dug, for 
it quickly dries up on exposure to the air, hence the specimens that 
were submitted to me, or that I collected in the field, were sent to 
the laboratory for examination embedded in the soil in which they 
grew. Abundant evidence of the occurrence of Oospora has been 



Fio. II. “Bedekin’' Potato, show- Fio. III. “ Redskin ** Potato, 
ing “Millipede” Damage. The sur- showing Eel-worm Damage. At the 
face of the tuber is channelled by the bottom of the picture the “blisters” 
gnawing of the animals. are as yet unbroken, but above they 

have caused cork-covered wounds that 
are further enlarged by Millipedes, 
Thrip»t &c. 

found on scabbed tubers in South Australia, but in the cases examined 
it was not possible to say definitely that the fungus was the original 
cause of the injury; it probably occurred as a complication, produc¬ 
ing considerable damage, it is true, but following upon some primary 
cause due to another agent In this respect my conclusions are in 
general agreement with those of Mr. McAlpine, in Victoria. 

Potatoes are very commonly damaged by eel-worms, especially in 
certain districts. These minute internal parasites live in the soft 
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tissue of the tuber near the skin, which they cause to rise in blister¬ 
like swellings. These “blisters’’ later become broken, so causing an 
open wound, over which cork forms. Mr. McAlpine states that “in 
all the leading districts where potatoes are grown the eel-worm has 
been found, and I have no hesitation in saying that it is the main 
cause of the so-called scab.” Abundant evidence of the damage 
due to eel-worms has been found in this State on potatoes from Mount 
Compass, Mount Gambier, and other potato-growing districts. When 
the injury is in the “blister” stage it is easily recognisable, but later, 
when the “blisters” are broken and a corky covering forms over the 
wound, it is not so easy to recognise eel-worms as the original cause. 
This is because there are present in the soil many other animal or¬ 
ganisms that i)rey ui)on tlie outside of the potato tuber, especially if 
this be already damaged, such are tlie larva* of the “click beetle” 
(Lacon sp.), which are known as “wire worms,” millipedes, ihrips, 
etc. Of these organisms the millipedes were probably the most im¬ 
portant in the cases I have (‘xamined. Numbers of a small 
pale-yellow millipede, about half an inch long, have been 
toimd on the diseased tubers. . These orgaiiisms may ex¬ 
tend their operations over the Avhole of a tul)er, cutting 
trenches, as it were, along the surface (Fig. 11.). The wounds so 
caused are closed by cork foianation, but the further depredations of 
the millipede, aided by the minute Ihrips, cause a wound of consider¬ 
able size. The attacks of these animals, following upon the* primary 
damage of eel-worms, may comi)lete the disfigurement of a tuber 
(Fig. ITT.). 

A grower near Gumer’acha has had his crop rendered almost un¬ 
saleable foj* some seasons past by the severe scabbing of the tubers. 
The specimens he submitted showed only slight signs of eel-worm, 
Oospora also was present, but it was not clear that tin? damage was 
wiiolly due to either agency. A small <juantity of seed was obtained 
from him, and, by the kindness of Mr. Quinn, I was able to conduct 
a few experiments at the Government Orchard, Blackwood, on land 
that has not long been l)roken and that has not been under crop 
before. The experiments were on a small scale, and were directed 
rather to determine the cause of the damage, though incidentally tests 
were made of well-recognised methods of treatment. Out of the 
stone weight of seed available not more than 31bs. of unblemished 
tubers could be found. These were divided into three lots, while 
another three lots were selected from the scabbed seed. Two lots of 
tubers, one scabbed and the other unscahbed, from the sample were 
planted without treatment as a control. A second pair of lots 
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(scabbed and nnscabbrnl) were soaked three liours in formalin solu¬ 
tion (loz. to 2galls. of water), while a third pair of lots w^ere treated 
for two hours with corrosive sublimate solution*, loz. to 8galls. of 
water. The plot received a light dressing of supei’phosphate. The 
dry summer probal)ly affected the yield unfavorably, though the plot 
was occasionally irrigated. The results may be tabulated as 
below:— 

Nkw Zealand Pixk Kye. 

Yield. 


Seed. Treatment. ' ■ Kemarks. 

Uns cabbed, 

Scabbed. Quite? Free 
from Blemish. 

Scabbed.. — 3lb . Hozs. 8ozs. Eel worms, millipedes, thripa, 

little oofiporri. 

Unsmbbed . — lib. Sozs. 8ozs. Eelwonns, millipedes, thripa. 

Scabbed.. Formalin 61bs. 14ozs. lib. 4oz8. Millipedes, ibrips. 

Unacabbed . Formalin . 31 bs. l*eifectly clean, one seed tuber 

rotted in ground. 

Scabbed. Cono.«ive lib. Sozs. Liozs. Four seed tubers rotted in 

sublimate ground, millipedes,and tbrips. 

XJtiscubbed . Coirosive — Slbs. 8o/.s. Perlectly clean. 

sublimate 


While the experiments were on too small a scale to have any 
great value, they have, nevertheless, a certain interest. Owing to the 



Fig. IV. “ Redskins’’ rais h 1 in experiment, using unscabbed seed and pickling in 
formalin. Note the crop is quite free from blemish. 

small numbers of tubers involved, it Avas possible to examine each 
tuber separately in the laboratory immediately after lifting, so that 

*This is highly poisonous, and corrodes metals. It must be mixed and used 
in wooden vessels only. 
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a careful search could be made for parasitic organisms. It is at least 
worthy of note that in each lot of tubers where scab occurred, in ad¬ 
dition to eel-worm, millii)edes and thrips were found; in most cases 
actually being caught in the channelled scabbing. 

A second point worthy of notice is that whei'e a ''pickle’’ had 
been used upon unscahbed seed, no sign of blemish was visible upon 
the crop (Fig. IV.); but unseabbed seed without treatment gave a 
high percentage of scabbed tubers. This clearly shows that the 
damaging agency is transmissable by contact with diseased tubers. 
It seems hardly necessary to point out that scabbed seed that was not 
treated gave a high yield of diseased tubers. 

Thirdly, scabbed seed even after treatment with a ^^pichle^* 
(Fig. V.) gave a scabbed yield, possibly owing to the resistance of the 



Fio. V. Redskins ’’ raised in experiment, using scabbed seed, but pickling with 
formalin. Note the crop is badly scabbed, showing that the eggs of the parasites 
can survive pickling in diseased tubers, thus emphasising the need for using clean seed 


eggs of the parasites to the poisons, also that the eggs were probably 
to some extent protected by the cork of the scab. In ibid case of eel- 
worms the egg-walls are known to be very resistant to the penetration 
of poisons, and, further, the eggs are often buried in the tuber be¬ 
yond reach of any "pickle,” so that on no account should any scabbed 
or blistered tubers be used for seed. 

In spite of the small scale of these experiments the conclusion that 
in this case the main cause of injury was due to the combined action 
of eel-worms and millipedes appears justifiable. Nor can the advan¬ 
tage that arises from using unblemished seed anid treating that with 
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some inckle, such as formalin or corrosive sublimate, which is both in¬ 
secticide and fungicide, be overlooked. The labor involved is not 
groat, and the cost of the chemicals but a few pence, so that the pro¬ 
cedure should be worth while,’’ even to a grower who is not 
troubled to any serious extent with scab. If the pickling is carefully 
carried out, there should be no danger of impairing the germination 
capacity of the seed. 

There yet remains the question of w’hat is to be done with land 
upon which potatoes are grown that already produces scabby crops. 
This is often a serious problem in this State, for land that will grovr 
potatoes is limited in extent, and consequently is put under the same 
crop more often than would be the case if there were other land 
available. It is suggested that on potato-growing land that has al¬ 
ready produced its crop the tops, roots, and weeds should be raked 
together and burnt after the crop is lifted, as they onl}’^ provide 
further food for millipedes and thrips. The eggs of the parasites, 
however, are in the soil, and it is probable that treatment with 
‘‘aptesite,^’ ^^ vaporite,” or other of the insecticide preparations might 
be of value. Experiments in this direction would be useful, but 
the matter being a zoological rather than a botanical one, it will not 
be pursued from this laboratory. 


PHOSPHATIC MANURES, 


ADDRESS BY THE DIRECTOR OP AOBICOLTURE. 


(Continued from page 412.) 


RELATIVE VALUE OF HEAVY OR LIGHT DRESSINGS 
OP PHOSPHATIC MANURES. 

It is well known that there are differences of opinion as to the 
relative values of heavy or light dressings of phosphatic manures. 
I do not think anyone is in a position to “lay down the law” for a 
vast area of country like that represented in the South Australian 
agricultural areas. I admit that it is a question that has to. be 
settled locally, and in this respect, those who have looked into the 
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matter for themselves are perhaps best able to tell what is best for 
the district. It has to be recognised that the amount of 
manure used in one country is no criterion for another country. 
For example, if in England they were told that it was the custom 
to use only 831bs. in South Australia, farmers there would say that 
tliis was a useless dressing. In some cases, in that country, as much 
as half a ton of basic slag is used. Nor is it a question of ascertain¬ 
ing what dressing will give the largest return of wheat or hay, but 
what dressing will prove the most profitable one to apply. 

Table VI., printed below, gives the results for nine years of wheat 
grown with varying dressings of phosphates. The dressings varied 
from ^cwt. to 3cw'ts. per acre. It must be admitted that the re- 
suits are not very striking in their differences. 

Table VI.— Comparison of Grain Yields from Plots Dressed Regularly v'ith 
Varying Quantities of Superphosphate, 1105-1913. 


Porc«jiitai^<) 


y<>ar8. 

jewt. ; 
hots. 

1 cwt. 
Plots. 

2cwi. 

Plots. 

1 3c wt. 

; Plots. 

Difference betwtH'ii 
Icwt. and 2cwt. 
Plots. 


Bush. Lbs. 

Bush. Llxs. 

Bush. Lbs. 

j Bush. Lbs. 


O' 

/o 

11X15. 

28 23 

29 19 

30 51 

! 28 52 


523 

100(5. 

19 14 

17 4(5 j 

20 4 

1 22 r>7 


12-94 

1907 . 

1(5 24 

14 22 

13 21 

j 12 5 

— 

7-08 

mo8. 

27 32 

29 1 1 

31 25 

I 32 53 


8-27 

JOOO. 

25 -18 

2(5 37 

1 27 33 i 

1 29 38 

•f 

3-51 

1910. 

18 42 

19 2 

20 18 

17 39 

-f 

()(5(5 ' 

1911. 

17 24 

17 51 

21 47 

22 43 

4- 

22-03 

1912 . 

! 18 58 

20 r»4 

22 10 

i 19 52 

4- 

(5-0(5 

1913. 

7 11: 

(5 8 

5 29 

j 5 43 


10-60 

M( ariH . 

19 57 

20 7 

21 2(5 

21 22 

4- 

(5-55 

Mean Bu.sIk}! 







Weight ... 

• i 

()2.J 

62J 

624 




Moan tliff(ircvnc<3 between Icwt. and 2cwt, plots ^ 1 bunh. I91b.s, at 3s. bd. a bushel — 4s. 7d. 


it may be noted that whilst the average yields do not show any 
very marked difference, nevertheless maximum yields are shown as 
the result of the use of 2cwts. of superphosphate to the acre, and 
this is the dressing I have adopted as the standard dressing for the 
College Farm. The difference between the Icwt. plot and the 2cwt. 
plot for the nine years under consideration is only Ibush. 191bs., 
which at 3s. 6d, a bushel represents 4s. 7d., or just about the value 
of the additional cwt. of manure. On the other hand, the 3cwt. 
plots yielded no more than the 2cwt. plots, and in this connection 
^ we may feel certain that there is nothing to be gained on the Rose- 
■worthy soils by using a dressing in excess of 2cwts. of superphos- 
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phate. It should be stated in this connection that the fields on 
which these plots were i)laced formed part of the old farm, and 
have, therefore, been more or less heavily manured ever since 1883. 
No doubt tlie difference between the several plots would have been 
moi-e striking if we had been dealing with virgin land, or, at all 
events, land that had not ivi'evioiisly been manured. In Table VM. 
it will be noted that the hay returns fi*oni crops dressed with vary¬ 
ing quantities of superphosphates are similar in character to those 
ali’^ady indicated for the grain returns. 

Whilst on the subject of heavy dressings of superphosphate, it is 
possibly as well that some reference be made to their alleged ten¬ 
dency to lead to the blighting off of the crop. This appears to be a 
very common opinion among some farmers. It would appear to 
have arisen from the known influence of farmyard manure in the 
same direction. The influence of farmyard manure on the general 
growth of the crop is very different from the influence of super¬ 
phosphate. Farmyard manure gives rise to a soft, sappy growth, 
which renders the crop ve?y liable to blighting off under the in¬ 
fluence of early hot winds. Superphosphate, on the other hand, 
generally gives rise to strong, hardy growth, and after an ex¬ 
perience of 10 years in the matter, I am convinced that superphos- 
X>hate, however heavy the dressing, does not in any way tend to help 
the blighting off of crops. As a fair x)roof of this 1 would point 
to the average l)iushel w’eights indicated in Table VI. It Avill be 
noted that these average bushel w'eights for the nine years are prac¬ 
tically the same, whatever the dressing of super, used, and if 
there is one thing that is characteristic of blighted crops, it is a low 
bushel weight. I agree, however, that in certain instances, a heavy 
dressing of super, may possibly have an indirect influence which 
may lead to blighting off. Heavy dressings of super, applied 
to the wheat crop, for example, usually result in increasing very 
considerably the grazing capacity of the land in the year that fol- 
low’s. Now, I have known cases in favorable seasons W'hen land 
has carried as much as four sheep to the acre for the year. This 
heavy carrying capacity is the indirect result of the use of heavy 
dressings of super., and another ipdirect result of the super, is the 
heavy dressing of sheep manure which this land will have received 
as the result of the heavy grazing. When land of this kind comes 
again under crop, it may result in a rank, sappy growth, which will 
be more liable to blight off than another crop. I have seen examples 
of this happen, particularly in light land, but it must he noted that 
these influences can only indirectly be set dowm to the use of heavy 
dressings of superphosphate, 
c 
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Table VII. —Comparison of Hay Yields frmn Plots Dressed Reytilarly with 
Varying QiMntUies of Superphosphate, 1905-1913. 


Years. 


Aowt. ; 
Hots. 


Icwt. 

Plots. 

1 

1 

i 

2cwt. 1 
Plots. j 

i 


II 

1 

Percentage 
Dififorenoc between 
Icwt. and 2owt, 
Plots. 

1905 . 

T. 

3 

r. 

6 

L. i 

91 

T. 

3 

c, 

9 

I-. ! 
62 

! 

i ^ 

c. 

1 

L. 

35 

1 

1 T. 

3 

c. 

11 

U 

102 


% 

3*23 

12-43 

1906 . 

2 

16 

15 

2 

5 

70 

2 

11 

33 

1 2 

13 

96 


1907 . 

! 1 

8 

31 ; 

1 

4 

77 1 

1 1 

4 

1 i 

1 

2 

9 

2-75 

1908 . 


17 

96 

3 

2 

89 

3 

4 

21 , 

3 

6 

74 

+ 

2-22 

1909 . 

1 2 

19 

4 I 

3 

1 

66 

3 

2 

107 ' 

3 

12 

85 

4* 

2-22 

1910. 

1 2 

17 

65 

3 

1 

84 ; 

3 

1 

05 ! 

2 

11 

43 

4- 

0-16 

1911. 

: 2 

5 

17 

2 

5 

98 i 

2 

10 

89 j 

1 2 

9 

85 

-f 

10-72 

1912. 

1 

16 

12 i 

1 

18 

92 

2 

0 

33 

! 1 

17 

78 

4“ 

3-79 

1913. 

0 

16 

31 i 

0 

13 

105 

0 

13 

76 

: ^ 

8 

’5 ,1 

— 

1-86 

Means . 

2 

7 

1 

3 1 

1 

2 

7 

20 : 

2 

8 

54 

‘ 2 

8 

35 


2-77 


Mean difforonoc between Icwt. and 2cwt. plot« = Icwt. 341bs. of hay, at 35«. a ton = 28. 3d. 


INFLUENCE OP PHOSPHATIC MANURES ON THE SHEEP¬ 
CARRYING CAPACITY OF LAND. 

The influence of phosphatic manures, however, goes beyond the 
yield of the crops to which it has been applied, and it is worth noting 
that although comparatively heavy dressings of superphosphate do 
not appear to give very great immediate profits, their influence ex¬ 
tends beyond the cereal crop to the sheep-carrying capacity of the 
land when left out of cultivation. There is no doubt that phos¬ 
phatic manures have completely transformed the character of our 
pastures. They have changed the nature of the herbage, which is 
now very highly leguminous, and the character of the natural 
herbage appears to have become strengthened, and the herbage 
is more nutritious, more fattening, and better calculated to build 
up a strong healthy body in young livestock. It may be added that 
at the Roseworthy Agricultural College we noticed that this im¬ 
portant change in pastures is far more marked in land that is heavily 
dressed with superphosphates than in land receiving only light 
dressings. In a general way, it. may be stated that the sheep- 
carrying capacity of the fields of the old farm is infinitely greater 
than the sheep-carrying capacity of more recently purchased fields. 
Apart from that, the evidence of the results tabulated in Table VIII. 
will show that the sheep-carrying capacity is directly proportional 
.,to the jBmount of superphosphate Applied to the wheat crop when 
the land is under crop. 
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Table VIIL— Sh^win^ Hheep-carrying Capacity of Plots of the Old Farm 
Dressed^ with Varying Quantities of Superphosphate, when under Wheat 
since 1905. 


y«arK. Jcwt. Icwt. 2cwt. licwt. 

PIoIh. Plots. Plots. PlolR. 

Kqiiivalont «hoop per acre per aiimim. 

1900 ... 3 19 3-35 3 17 4 10 

1907 . 2‘3l 2'39 2-33 2 10 

1908 . 1*09 30;* 3-27 3-14 

1909 . 3-13 3*25 3 (U) 3 08 

1910 . 1*19 J'20 M9 1-32 

1911 . 0-97 Ml M2 1-38 

1912 . 1-50 1 08 1-87 1*87 

1913 . 0 08 0-00 0 09 0-79 

Means. 1*87 208 2 10 2*31 

Value at ln». sheep . 28«, OJd. Sis. 2Jd. 32«. M. 34 r. 8d. 

Pemmtage increase . — +11-23% + 3-85% + 0*04% 


The practice adopted in coimeetion with these tests is to weigh 
the sheep as they are put on to the plots, and also when they are 
taken off. They are never allowed to lose weight on the plots. As 
soon as they show signs of coming to a standstill, they are removed. 

A perusal of the table does not, perhaps, reveal very striking 
differences, but there are two good reasons for this: The land had 
been heavily manured before it was set aside in 1905 for experi¬ 
mental plots, and, secondly, the last four years were bad grass years. 
This means that the carrying capacity has been materially reduced 
during these yeai*s, and the advantages of sujier. less apparent. 

Table IX., on the other hand, deals with land that had never been 
dressed with superphosphate before it was used for these tests, and 
in the case of these plots the differences are very striking. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the three years in question, as pre¬ 
viously pointed out, were not good grass years, the no-manure’^ 
plot carried an average of .39 sheep per acre per year ; that which 
had received icwt. per acre with the wheat crop carried an average 
of .52 sheep per acre per year; Icwt., .66 sheep; 2cwts., .83 sheep; 
and 3cwt 1.03 sheep per acre per year. This means that a farmer 
can carry, under conditions similar to those existing at the College, 
one-thiid more sheep on the land which had previously been dressed 
with icwt. of super, per acre w’^^hen left out to grass than he could 
on land that had not received any manure with the wheat crop; 
similarly, land that had received a 3cwt. dressing with the crop 
will can^i" two and two-thirds more sheep than unmanured land. 

In this connection it may be not^ that as the manure accumulated 
in the land, so the carrying eapacity improved to the extent that 
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the College Farm can, with an average season, at present carry one 
sheep to the acre over its whole arable area—a strong argument in 
favor of heavier dressings of superphosphate whenever one wishes 
to combine wJieatgroAving with sheep, which, to my mind, is the 
most profitable practice one can adopt on the average Lower North 
farm. 

Table IX .—Showing Sheep-carrying Capacity of Phtfi on New Land not pre 
viously Manured bui Regularly Dressed tviih Varying Quantities of Super 
phosphste uihen tinder Wheat since 1910. 


Years. 

No Manure 
Plots. 

jewt. Icwt. 2c wt. 

Plots. Plots. Plots. 

Equivalent sheep per acre jx^r annum. 

3cwt. 

Plots. 

1911 . 

046 

0-56 

0-67 

0-86 

0-79 

1912 . 

0-50 

0-71 

0-92 

M2 

1-62 

1913 . 

0-21 

0-29 

0 40 

or>o 

0-67 

Moans. 

0-39 

0-52 

0-6(> 

083 

1 -03 

Value at 158. 

per sheep .. 
Percentage 

5h. 10 

7(«. 10(1. 

Os. lid. 

12s. 5d. 

15s. 5d. 

increase .... 
Percentage in¬ 
crease above 


+ 30-77% 

+ 26-92 % 

-f 43-10 % 

4 2M (;*;•, 

no Manure.. 

— 

■+ 30-77 % 

4- 69-23 % 

+ 112-82% - 

1 164-10% 


This moans that farmers using on wheat crops— 

iewt. KujKir. per acre can carry J more sheep than without manure. 
Icwt. “ “ ‘ } 

2cwts. “ Twice the “ “ “ 

3cwtfl. “ “ 2f times the “ “ 


SOLUBILITY OP PHOSPHATIC MANURES. 

Experience shows that ov^r the great bulk of South Australia, the 
only form of phosphatic manures that are of any value are those 
that are said to be water soluble, i.e,, in the form of superphosphate. 
This, however, is not the case in many other countries, e.g., there 
are many countries in which bonedust is a very popular form of 
manure; this is the case, for example, in New Zealand and Tasmania, 
and even locally it has still many advocates among our market 
gardeners and those able to make a free use of irrigation waters, 
so much so, that at the present moment bonedust has acquired an 
almost fictitious value as a manure when compared with super¬ 
phosphate. It is true, of course, that bonedust brings with it, in 
addition to phosphoric acid, a certain amount of nitrogen; not suf¬ 
ficient, however, to justify the price that is sometimes paid for it. 
I^ven :ihore insoluble is ordinary ground phosphatic rock, a manure 
which in some wet countries is said to be effective. Generally 
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speaking, hoAvever, our climatic conditions are such that our soils 
respond only to water-soluble supcri)hosphate, i.e., a phosi.)hatic 
manure easily soluble in water and immediately available to the 
roots of growing plants. In this coniiection one is sometimes asked 
to state whether one brand of superphosphate is better than 
another. There is only oiu* ajiswer to a (juestion of this kind. The 
value of the supcrphosi)hate depends, first, on the guaranteed 
analysis, and, second, on the extent to which it is dry and free- 
running. Farmers are therefore able to judge for themselves of tin* 
value of any brand submitted to them, independently of Avhat may 
b<‘ said in their favor by the agents. The brands usually sold here 
aie said to be 36-38 per cent, superphosphate, and perhaps a few 
words of explanation in connection with the meaning of this term 
may not be out of place:—36-38 per cent, means that this manure 
contains the equivalent of 36-38 pei‘ cent, of tri-calciuni phos- 
I)hate rendered soluljle in Avater. It is perhaps a clumsy Avay of 
expressing the position, but has become more or less consecrated 
l)y practice, and there is nothing much to be gained in advocating a 
change of expression. We may note, however, that 36-38 per cent, 
of Iri-calcic phosphate rendered soluble means actually 16.95 per 
cent, of phosphoric acid, the real active element Avhich is i)urchased 
in tlu‘ manure, and at £4 5s. per ton, we are paying for this phos¬ 
phoric acid at the rate of 5s. per unit, Avhilst the ti'i-calcic phos¬ 
phate rendered soluble is at the same rate worth 2s. 3|d. per unit; 
lewt. of 36-38 per cent, superj)hosphate will contain about 191bs. of 
pli<>s]>borie acid. 

Quite recently the claims of a richer form of superphosphate have 
been put forward, and supei’phosphatc going 45-47 per cent, is at 
pi-esent ou the market, and on examining it avc have found it both 
dry and free-running. The price asked for this manure is £5 per 
ton, Avhich works out at 2s. 2d. per unit of Iri-calcic phosphate ren- 
floj'cd soluble. It is, therefore, I'clatively cheaper than the 36-38 
per cent, brands, being actually worth at the same unit price 
£5 5s. 8d. per ton. In favor of the richer phosphate is, of course, the 
fae.t that transit exi)eiises would be lighter. It may be stated that 
90lbs. of the 45-47 per cent, superphosphate would go as far as Icwt. 
of the 36-38 per cent. 

QUANTITIES OF PHOSPHORIC ACID TAKEN PROM THE 

SOIL BY CROPS, 

Some farmers are apt to look upon a Icwt. dressing of super¬ 
phosphate to the acre as being a very liberal allowance towards 
the requirements of a crop. In this connection an inspection of 
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Table X. will show that large quantities of phosphoric acid are taken 
up by various types of crops. We may note in this connection that 
the 15bush. crop of wheat will take 14.21bs. of phosphoric acid per 
acre, that a 20bush. crop of wheat will take 18.91bs. per acre, that a 
40bush, crop will take 37,91bs. of phosphoric acid per acre. On 
the other hand, we have seen that the amount of phosphoric acid in 
Icwt. of 36-38 per cent, super, is only 191bs., and corresponds there¬ 
fore exactly to the requirements of a 20bush. crop of wheat, but no 
more. We must realise therefore that independently of any other 
consideration, if we wish to maintain our laud in good heart, and 
make it capable of carrying successive heavy crops, we must at 
least restore to it quite as much phosphoric acid as the crop removes 
from the ground; particularly is this the case since phosphoric acid 
is one of those substances which are not replaced in our soils from 
time to time from natural sources. We have already noted that 
the supplies in our soils are A'cry limited in some cases, and if we 
exhaust them by a few heavy crops, the chances are that the (jualily 
of the land will dctci*ioralc fairly j*apidly, unless we make good 
these losses by comparatively heavy dressings of supej’phosphates. 


Table X .—Shmoiiuj AimunX of Phosphoric Acid taken from 

the Soil by various 

Crops. 

Whoat. 

Crops, 

yields. 

Bushels. 

15 

Phosphoric Acid 
ill Llis. |ier Aero. 
14*2 

Wheat.. 


20 

18-9 

Wheat. 


40 

37-9 

liarloy. 


25 

150 

Ryo . 


20 

18*5 

Oats . 


25 

no 

Maize ... 


25 

17*7 

Pease. 


18 

23-3 

Beans . 


20 

27-4 

Turnijw ...... ... 


l\)ns 

10 

41*3 

Mangolds . 


15 

42*2 

PotatocjH . 


7 

32*3 

Green Maizes... 


24 

37*0 

Kale . 


20 

84*6 

Lucerne Hay... 


4 

44*9 


WILL SUPER. WHICH HAS BEEN APPLIED TO THE LAND 
IN 1914 RETAIN ALL ITS VIRTUES IN 1915, IF THE 1914 
CROP WAS A COMPLETE FAILURE? 

This is the question which was originally put to me by members 
of the Branch, and I would say that a reply to it depends very 
largely on circumstances, some of which we may consider. We can 
ieel tolerably certain in the first place that superphosphate pnee 
placed in the land is not wasted, even if the cropi as is generally the 
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case, does not use it wholly. We have already seen, for example, 
that superphosphate applied to a wheat crop has the effect of 
materially improving the grazing capacity of the land in the years 
that follow. This shows that the effects of the super, are lasting, 
and not wasted. Another fact to be observed is that you find very 
little phosphates in drainage waters. This iiicaiis that water wash¬ 
ing through the soil, whilst it dissolves substances like nitrates, 
lime, common salt, &c., does not leach out the phosphates. We infer, 
therefore, that the superphosphate placed in the ground in 1914 will 
still be there in approximately the same place, unless it is ploughed 
under to a greater depth in 1915; but will it retain its full strength 
Hiid its full value? That, of course, is quite another question, and 
it would be as well to consider first what happens to superphos¬ 
phate when it is brought in contact with moist soil. It is said 
to “revert,” i.e., it loses some degree of its original water solubility. 
What happens in general is that the fresh super, combines with 
the carbonates of the soil, chiefly with lime, and becomes neutral, 
and as such less soluble. It may be noted here that unless the 
Miper. reverted in this fashion, it would represent a standing danger 
to vegetation. The young rootlets of germinating plants are ex¬ 
ceedingly delicate, and whenever they conn* in contact with a strong 
acid like fresh superphosphate they are exposed to withering away, 
with the result that the crop would be a failure. This is what 
happens, for example, when rape seed or kale seed is mixed with 
fre.sh super, and sown in dry ground. The seed may germinate 
under the influence of the slight moistui’e in the manure, but will 
perish because the dry soil has not been able to destroy the acid 
of the super. This, again, is what happens when super, is placed 
in land insufficiently provided with lime. It docs not revert, and 
for the same reason the roots of the young plants are destroyed. 
We see, then, that it is essential that this acid super, should revert 
by contact with the carbonates of the soil. We also know that this 
reversion leads to the loss of a certain amount of solubility. In 
this connection let us note that it is customary to refer to phosphatic 
manures under three headings. They are said to be acid soluble 
(like bonedust), citrate soluble (like basic slag), or water soluble 
(like fresh superphosphate). Now the solubility of reverted super¬ 
phosphate is somewhere between the solubility of fresh superphos¬ 
phate and the citrate solubility of basic slag, i.e., it is soluble in the 
soil moisture charged with carbonic acid gas, and the weak organic 
acids. This solubility is sufficient for the purpose of the young 
growing plant, and the reverted super, owes its solubility not so 
mooh to its chemical composition, as to its physical properties of 
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being finely subdivided more or less in a very gelatinous condi¬ 
tion. So long as the superphosphate eontiiiues in this condition 
it retains its full value to the crop. We know, for example, from 
experience that superphosphate drilled in the land, say, in Feb- 
rurary, is effective as a manure for wheat sown in May, This is 
generally the case, because at that time of the year the soil is 
comparatively dry, and reversion will not take place until heavier 
rains fall. It must be noted, however, that the longer the super¬ 
phosphate remains in contact with the soil, the more it will tend 
to harden, and its solubility will a|)proach that of basic slag. I 
am inclined to think, therefore, that after 12 months’ contact with 
the soil, supcriDhosphate is not likely to continue (luite as effective 
from the point of view of the young growing plant as the recently 
ai>plied super. No doubt it is very much a question of finance, but 
if the. dressing used in 1914 is a relatively light one, say, Icwt. to 
the acre, I think it should be repeated again in 1915. If, however, a 
dressing of lewt. or more had been used in 1914, 1 would say that 
probably in 1915 iewt. of dressing would meet the J'eciiiirements of 
the case. 


THE HORSE. 

OUTLINES OF ANATOMY FOR FIRST AID. 

[By F. E. Place, ILV.Sc.., M.R.(J.V.S., Veterinary Lecturer.] 

The three kinds of apparatus in the hors(‘ that interest us as 
horse owners arc the breathing ax)pai*atus, digestiv(‘ api)aratus, 
and locomotor apparatus. The defects in the working of 
the last are generally of a less acute character than those of the 
other two, and admit of calling in veterinary aid. On the contrary^ 
diseases of the breathing or digestive apparatus are generally best 
treated at the outset, and it is necessary that we should understand 
at once the symptoms that will lead us to differentiate one from the 
other. In order to understand these symptoms it is necessary to 
have a rough idea of where the organs are, and wiuit they do. 

The Mouth. 

^ The digestive apparatus commences at the lips; and, no doubt, 
many have noticed the marked difference between the movements of 
the horse’s lips and those of the cow. In the case of the horse the 
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lips are thick, mobile, and very sensitive, but in the case of the cow 
they are thick, not mobile, and not very sensitive. Nature has made 
the diiference for this reason—^that the horse has to select amongst 
his food substances of various character, and various sizes, and he 
does that with these lips, provided with long tactile hairs. The cow 
takes things for granted. She puts out her tongue like the arm of 
a reaper, and draws long rough food into her mouth. In the case 
of the horse, as soon as the food is held by the lips it is passed to the 
incisor teeth, the growth of which produces marks which enable us 
to judge the age of the horse. There are on the top *and lower jaw 
of the horse six incisor teeth—12 in all. In the cow there arc no 
incisor teeth in the upper jaw, their place being taken by a pad of 
hard gristle, but there are eight in the lower jaw. The duty of these 
teeth in the hoi*se is to act as scissors, shredding the food up for 
grinding, so that their surface is irregular and sharp. As these teeth 
wear with age they become straightcr. We find that the temporally 
teeth are milky, and that all permanent teeth arc of a yellowish 
tinge. The length of the top surface of the permanent teeth at five 
years is from side to side, and from eight years it is from back to 
front. The greater length from front to back the greater the age of 
the horse. The food is cut off by the teeth and passed to the tongue, 
where it is mixed with saliva. Now, underneath the throat of the 
horse, and just below the ears, are glands, from whence comes the 
saliva. During 24 hours these glands pass into the mouth some six 
or seven gallons of saliva; therefore the horse must be supplied with 
that amount of fluid from outside, or more than twice the weight of 
the dry food be consumes. After the food has mixed with the saliva 
it passes to the grinding teeth, and there it is crushed. If you watch 
a horse chewing you will see that he begins by chewing the food on 
one side of his mouth, and then passes it over to the other side, and 
continues chewing for some 5 to 15 minutes. What is happening is 
that the upper teeth, having sharp chisel edges on the outside, and 
the lower the same on the inside, and crossing one another, are by 
that crossing action tearing the food into shreds and at the same 
time grinding it by their roughness. The outer enamel is very hard, 
but the next layer is much softer. I have laid stress upon that point 
because the teeth are often rasped flat, and then have to be 
roughened up again by nature. This chewing having gone on, the 
food is thoroughly mixed and moistened, but probably not much 
digested by the saliva, and the tongue passes it along tbe bars of 
the roof of the mouth till it reaches the back of same. 

Now the sense of swallowing is started in these bars, therefore if 
tve want the horse to swallow anything we wish to give him in the 
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way of a droncli, it is better to get the inclination to swallow by deal- 
ing with the roof of the mouth rather than the tongue. The drench 
will not be successful if poured straight into the mouth. If, however, 
we tickle the roof of the mouth and drop a few drops on the tongue 
we shall get it over quickly. When the sense of swallowing is set 
up the muscles at the sides of the throat grasp the food and take it 
down, possibly in spite of the will of the horse. That muscular 
«T,ction causes the muscular veil at the back of the throat to rise, and 
OkS this rises it presses a trap door over the windpipe. ,The nostrils 
arc above the mouth, but if wc cut the horse’s neck open we shall 
find the gullet above the windpipe, so that the food has to rise over 
the windpipe to pass into the gullet. That happens when the horse’s 
head is down while feeding. In that position the ’muscles of the 
throat are quite capable of grasping the food, lifting the veil, clos¬ 
ing the door, and passing the food into the gullet; but if We raise 
the head high we tighten all the muscles and prevent the trap door 
from closing, therefore pouring the medicine into the windpipe in¬ 
stead 6f into the gullet. Therefore, if we have to drench we should 
lAot rise the head any higher than necessary to get a slight fall on 
the back of the tongue. The gullet'passes between the fii*st ribs, 
(.»ver the heart, through the diaphragm. As soon as it is passed 
through the diaphragm it becomes very much thicker, probably three 
times the thickness it is when passing through the chest ; this thick¬ 
ness ends in the stomach. 


The Stomach. 

The stomach of the horse lies just behind the liver, and is a com¬ 
paratively small organ, in an average-sized draught horse the 
capacity being about three gallons. Overfeeding is detrimental, for 
the food, coming down the gullet, falls into the bag-shaped stomach, 
which does not turn the food round as does a human being’s, but 
allow^s it to lie layer on layer. As the food falls, it is gradually 
imshed along by its own weight, the ^earlier portions becoming fluid 
by digestion. When wc cut the horse’s stomach open we find the 
first half lined with whitish mucous membrane, and the second with 
I>iiikish. These are called the white and pink half respectively. Now 
only the food in direct contact with the stomach is digested, there¬ 
fore if we have stuffed the stomach full, only that food around the 
edges will be acted upon, and that in the centre will be fermented. 
Fermentation means the production of a large quantity of gas, which 
causes distension of the stomach, and all sorts of troubles. Now; as 
gullet enters the stomach, it is guarded by a thick circular b 
0 } muscle, which prevents the horse from yomMng his 
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the walls of the stomach arc very much damaged, then these muscles 
lose their power, and the food may be brought up the gullet by 
pressure of the belly walls. At the outlet there is a syphon trap 
which prevents food returning from the bowels into the stomach, and 
in about thx’ec houi*s all that has been put into it has been digested. 
The food then turns into a creamy fluid, and is passed out into the 
small bowels. As soon as it passes out it meets Avith bile passing 
from the liver. The horse has no gall bladder. His big, strong 
liver is always making bile, and sending it into the small bowels, 
about Gin. from the stomach, and at the same time juice from the 
pancreas, which is something like saliva, goes in Avith the bile. 
These two juices together act very rapidly on the food in the small 
bowels. The bile makes the fats of the food into soap, and disin¬ 
fects the contents of the bowels and stimulates their muscles. The 
juice from the pancreas has three ferments which act on the three 
main constituents of food, and extract therefrom the greater part of 
the nourishment. 

The food is then traversing through about 72ft. of small boAvels— 
this passage occupies from about half to three-quarters of an hour, 
ft then passes into one of tlie big bowels—the caecum or water gut. 
To the horse this gut commences under the loins, going transversely 
tOAvards the off side, till it comes to near the end of the breastbone, 
and is a pear-shaped bag, which has a capacity of about seven gal¬ 
lons, Avhich should be quite fluid and pea-soupy. At that point in 
a human being there is the appendix. In this point of the Avater 
gut you will find an accumulation of sand, grit, &c., wdiich arc diffi¬ 
cult to pass out. Therefore if the contents of this boAA^el, instead of 
being pea-soupy, are hard and dry, the muscle bands round the 
bowel cannot lift them to the opening above the inJet to pass it into 
the next big bowel—the four-folded colon. The ordinary pea-soupy 
contents of this gut will stay there for about 12 hours, during which 
time numberless germs will be acting on the food. Most of the 
nourishment of the food has been absorbed by the glands in the 
small bowels, but the harder parts of the food Avill be treated in the 
big boAvel. When the food has been thoroughly deprived of its 
nourishment, it has reached the large four-folded colon on the near 
side. It noAV passes down through this big, voluminous gut, often, 
but Wrongly, called paunch, about 4ft. long, to a bend above the breast 
bone, and is then pushed up through another length to a narrower part 
within tne pelvis bone, then descends to the breastbone again, and then 
passes up the fourth and last division of the colon. The four divi¬ 
sions hold about 24 gallons of food, and four days have elapsed by 
the time it has passed right through the horse. The hard, indi- 
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gested food that remains is passed into the last division of the gut, 
and there, by muscular action is converted into dung balls, which re¬ 
main until a convenient time arrives for them to be finally expelled. 

The Kidneys. 

When the blood has carried the food from the small bowels to the 
liver it is treated in different ways there. The blood has been 
gathering matters that are not wanted and which have to be got 
rid of—a large quantity in the breath, a large quantity by the sweat, 
and a large quantity by the kidneys. Of the kidneys, the right is 
the heavier of the two, and heart-shaped, and the left is a couple of 
ounces lighter and is kidney-bean shaped. The blood passes through 
the kidneys, and poisons are extracted from it. The urine passes 
drop by drop from the kidneys into the bladder by tubes which open 
between the coats of the sides of the bladder, which expands. It can 
expand bigger than a football without inconvenience, but if it be¬ 
comes over distended it pushes the urine back on to the kidneys, but 
as a rule, before this occurs, the urine is passed out through the neck 
oi‘ the bladder, situated just under the vent on the hinder edge of 
the pelvis. It relaxes, and the urine flows into the urethra or pizzle 
pipe, and when it reaches that pipQ there are muscles which hurry it 
along. In the mare the bladder is underneath the vagina—she has 
no long pizzle pipe as in the male, but there is a flap of mucous mem¬ 
brane on the floor of the vagina which guards its entrance. 

Breathing and Circulatory Organs. 

In getting back to the front of the animal we shall consider the 
breathing and circulatory organs. The horse’s nostrils are 
strengthened with gristle on the inside and outside, and just inside 
there are two little pouches or bags. These are placed there to assist 
the nostrils to become very much dilated under pressure of heavy 
work, to obtain more air. The little pouch is a safety arrangement. 
The air goes up the nostrils, which are not hollow pipes, but are hol¬ 
lows filled with a paper-like bone covered witjfc a mucous membrane. 
The lower part warms the air, and the upper part is the organ of smell. 
Right at the back of the nostril there is a erab-like arrangement of 
bone in which he recognises pleasurable smells, such as that of the 
opposite sex. The air passes along through the bones, and reaches the 
throat. He gets no air through the mouth, but it all goes through 
the nostrils into the box at the top of the windpipe—the larynx, which 
is guarded by the epiglottis. The larynx has a small opening fitted 
with plates of gristle worked by muscles to allow of the 
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air being regulated as admitted. If the horse was to draw 

in large quantities of air it would pass down the wind¬ 
pipe and irritate the lungs. The air passes through the 

windpipe underneath the gullet, and over the heart, where 

it divides into tubes, one to each lung (bronchi), which are subdi¬ 
vided like the stalks of a bunch of grapes, and breath fills the air 
cells in the lungs. If you place your ear on the horse’s chest a little 
above the elbow, and pass it along to the last three ribs, you can hear 
the air entering and leaving the lungs. So, Ave see, half the trunk 
contains the lungs, and half the bowels. 

The horse at rest breathes about 8 or 30 times per minute air which 
gives up its oxygen to the red cells of the blood. The blood, which is 
about one-fifteenth the weight of the animal, is always being circulated 
by the heart, which is really two hearts in one—the right heart and 
the left heart, each consisting of a top chamber—the auricle, and a 
bottom chamber—the ventricle. The top and bottom are separated 
by valves. For convenience I will imagine that the two lower parts 
contract together to pump blood, the left pumps it into the chief 
artery of the body, and the right pumps it into the lungs. Noav, 
after the blood has gone over the various parts of the body it gives 
out oxygen to the muscles and tissues, and loses its bright red color. 
It then begins to flow back through veins towards the heart, 
entering the top of the right heart as blue blood, passing through 
into the right ventricle, and being forced as blue blood through the 
Inngs, where it receives oxygen. This changes it to a bright red 
color; it is returned to the top of the left heart, and is then again 
pumped into the arteries of the body, which are elastic pipes. Noav 
if we pump a fluid into already full elastic tubes obstructed at their 
distant ends, there will be a wave transmitted along the pipe. This 
gives us what we call the pulse. When about li pints of blood are 
forced into the aorta, an elastic wave is set going, and if we pass the 
finger down the angle of the jaw we shall feel the pulse Avave; this 
occurs from 35 to 45 times per minute on the average. 

The result of this blood circulation is body Avarmth; the ordinary 
temperature is about lOOdeg. When it is ranging frpm 103 to 105 
the animal is suffering from fever. The horse has 18 pairs of ribs, 
which provide him with a big cage for his lungs, and the bottom of 
that cage is a narrow breastbone, so that we do not often see the horse 
rating on his breast, but generally lying on his side, throwing the 
whole of the weight of the bowels on the belly walls, which are lined 
with shining membrane—^the peritoneum. If there is pain in the 
bowels, it is very much more painful to stand than to lie down. 
Therefore a horse with digestive trouble prefers to lie down. The 
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chest is lined with a similar membrane—the pleura—which supports 
the lungs, the distension of which is interfered with when the horse 
lies down, and the two layers of pleura rubbing against each othef 
are painful, so that a horse with chest disease remains standing. The 
result of good and regular circulation and aeration of the blood with 
healthy lungs means that the waste matter is thoroughly got rid of 
by the kidneys, lungs, and skin. Watch a horse swallowing natu¬ 
rally, digesting naturally, passing out dung and water naturally, and 
then if there are differences in these performances there is some¬ 
thing wrong, noticeable in change of attitude or behaviour,.and so 
one is able to locate the disease. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on A\"cdnesday* 
November 9th. Present—Mr. A. M. Dawkins (presiding), Professor Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), Messrs. W. J. -Colehatch (Principal Roseworthy 
College), C. J. Tuckwell, C. E. Birks, J. Miller, T. H. Williams (Chief Inspector 
of Stock), C. J. Valentine, Col. Rowell, C.B., and the Secretary (G. G. Nicholls). 

Preserving A repoit was received from the Chairman of the Board 

(Mr. Laffer, M.P.), who had recently visited the Williamstown district in com¬ 
pany with Professor Perkins and Mr. A. M. Dawkins, for the purpose of 
investigating complaints which had been m.adc to Mr. F. Coleman (Vice- 
chairman) that timber, principally gum, was being destroyed wantonly on 
the miscellaneous leases in that district. In a report; on the trip, Mr. Laffer 
remarked—“We found that the leases consist of the poorest country, and 
that all the best land has long since passed into private hands. On com¬ 
paratively only a small acreage is thei-c any gum timber growing, and the 
trees are confined to the flats and watercourses. Yet in some places maity 
fine young trees may be seen, and if to mature should make splendid 
timber. In other parts the trees are far too thick and must be thinned out 
to ensure good timber. However, as the leases are ^ scattered, and the area 
carrying gums is £;o small there is little call for special treatnxent. At the 
same time every effort should be made to reserve the natural timber on all 
miscellaneous leases, and to encourage natural affoiestation. Although a 
large number of trees has been felled in past years, there is not much evident 
of recent felling. Between Mount Crawford and Ldbethal a consMe^^^ 
area of land is held by the Forest Departir.ettt, and the affoi^estatioa of this^ 
proceMing. Complaints have been made that mueh timber has been 
which iiiight have been sold, btit the Coifemtbr 
states that l&^nces were issued by the as 
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possible was sold, but that which has been consumed consisted principally 
of honeysuckle, for which there was no sale.” 

Fooces and Wild Dog Act .—A communication from the Miltalie Branch of 
the Bureau suggesting that foxes should be brought under the Wild Dog 
Act, so that payment might be made for ccalps, was received. After dis- 
cujision, it was decided to refer the matter to the Deputy Surveyor-General 
(Mr, E. Biittcn Jones) for an expression of opinion. It was further reported 
that the attention of Vermin Boa ids had been directed to a proposal said 
to have been made to liberate foxes in certain distiicts, and the hoards had 
been reminded of the heavy penalty provided under the Act for non-destruc¬ 
tion of vermin. 

Conference Districts .—A proposal that the district comprising the Northern 
Branclw^s of the Bureau should be divided into two parts, with a view to 
make the annual conferences more useful and representative, and to secure 
better attendance's, was considered by the Board, and it was decided to 
adopt the idea. The demarcation of the boundaries was left to the Director 
of Agriculture and the Secretary. 

Branch Closed .—It was decided to close the Branch at Diugabledinga 
on account of lack of evidence of work from that Branch. 

New Branch.—DexiM Bay—G. M. Hare, E. H. Hasting, H. Lindsay, E. J. 
McDonald, E. A. Hoffrichter, A. Croker, P. McLaren, W. Thiselton, G. Starling, 
W. H. E. Lutz, A. H. Hoffrichter, J. Crocker, J. F. Boiirke, L. J. Hoffrichter, 
J, Holmes, J, W. Whyborn, J. Waterman, W. Lindsay, B. AVhyborn. 

New Members. —Burra—R, R. Bartholomeaus, W. H. Field ; Long flat— 
C. V. Sabbeii, J. B. Corcoran ; Hartley—^D. F. Westwood, J. S. Forbes ; 
Vabmana—M, Robertson; Goode—-H. B. Smith; Strathalbyn—J. S. 
Richardson; Civssy (Mindarie)—E. Threadgold, A. E. Hoskiiig, F. Phillips, 
A, W. Lower, C. A. Reichstein, E. Docking, E. Reichstein, G. Lower ; Mount 
Compass—W. J. Clarke, H. E. Clarke ; Naracoorte—B. J. C. Hansford, B. 
Hart, R. A. Miles ; Port Germein—W. C. Mullighan ; Maitland—C. C. Neale, 

G. Auliffe ; Crystal Brook—R. L. Davidson, E. M. Davisdon ; Glencopi^— 
F. Braselmann, E. Braselmann ; Morphett Vale—W. Duval, sen.; Myponga— 
J. Rowley ; Kanmantoo—J. Hannam ; Carrow'—^A. E. Norton, B. Gobell; 
Waikerie—0. Thomas, F. Sinks Williams, H. A. W. Jaeschke, Wm. Jones, 
Wm. Oliver Jones ; Yadnarie—A. A, Dreckow ; Berri—A. J. Strang ; Mor- 
chatd~H. B. Roberts, F. Loftus, L. G. Toop ; Port Germein—^P. Colbey, 

H. Crittenden ; Kingston-on-Murray—M. Foster. 


NEW SOUTH WALES HARVEST. 

The estimated wheat yield of New South Wales this season is 14,<XK),0(X) 
bushela from 4jO0Q*OO0 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1914-15. 

[Started April Ist, 1914, to terminate March 3l8t, 1915.]. 


Competitor. 

1 

Laid 

for 

Month ended 
Dec. 3l8t. 

ToUl Eggs 
Laid from 
April let, 19U, 
to December 
SlHt, 1914. 

J 




SECTION I.-ANY BIIEED.--TEK PULLETS EACH PEN. 


Wkitb Lbohohns. 


Hay, C., Prospect ... 

Indra Poultry Farm, Freeling . 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo. 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham . 

Albion Poultry Yards, Manll .... 

Brackley Poultry Yards, Hectorville . 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn.. 

Mason, A, E., Langhorne^s Creek ... . 

Bobertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. 

Olive Poultry Farm, Freeling .... 

Bradley, J. E., Moorabbin, Victoria .. 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

Winter & Ores well, Port Pirie .... .... 

Abby Poultry Yards, Willaston.... 

Broderick Bros., Gawler .... 

X)imn, C. C., Cheltenham, Victoria .. 

Evans, H. A., Kichmond, South Australia ...... 

Ellimatta Poultry Yards, Torrensville. 

Pettigrove, T. A., Northcote, Victoria...... 

Eioe, J. E., Cottonville.... *.,.. 

Purvis, W., Qlanville. 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, Doreen, Victoria 

Purvis, W., Glanville.*. 

Provis & Son, Tumby Bay ........ 

Tockington Park Poultry Farm, Grange. 

Woodbead, H., Torrensville. 

Pimlott, A. V., Port Pirie South ... 

Excelsior Poultry Farm, Willunga ............ 

Barron, Tom, Oatforth, England. 

Ford Bros., Kensington Gardens... 

Boherts, 0. A., Kersbrook... 

Eovre, J., Long Plain..... 

Messenger & l£>b6rt8, Albert Park.. 

Haim, L G., Black Forest .... 


201 

1,620 

193 

i 1,700 

209 

1 1,727 

181 

1 1,^07 

204 

j 1,613 

178 

! 1,500 

209 

1,629 

184 

1,508 

201 

1,930 

204 

1,693 

213 

1,792 

177 

1,480 

194 

1,609 

177 

‘ 1,596 

262 

1,824 

225 

1,702 

202 

1,660 

207 

1,616 

192 

1,543 

168 

1,260 

240 

1,966 

208 

1,642 

188 

1,766 

238 

1,726 

223 

1,524 

194 

1,062 

155 

1,892 

156 

1,079 

96 

1,439 

116 

1,188 

202 : 

1,662 

201 


163 

1,437 

178 

1,464 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION—(7on^m«<rrf. 


Competitor. j 

Score to December Slat. 


. , . 

Bird No. 

0. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

i. ! 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 


SECTION III.—SINGLE TESTING.-LIGHT BREEDS.—SIX PULLETS EACH 

PEN. 


Whitb Lbokorns. 


Hay, C., Prospect . 

206 

! 192 

' 146 

j 135 

164 

1 171 

Harris, j. G., Black Forest . 

168 

169 

1 t 

119 

« 

157 

Glenelg River Poultry Fsrm, Mount Gambier 

178 

139 

182 

i ♦ 

176 

' 151 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn. 1 

♦ 

: 169 

167 

; 141 

149 

i • 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda . i 

196 

161 

t 

’ 143 

180 

' 134 

Hagger, J. C., Orroroo . 

A 

179 

132 

* 

112 

; 121 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambler.. 1 

t 

m 

143 

1 129 

115 

i 149 

Koodoo warra, Enfield.. 

168 

139 

1 140 

1 122 

134 

1G4 

Moritr. Bros., Kalangadoo . 

i 161 

1 165 

i 177 

: 166 

164 ; 

85 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham .... 

! 95 

• 

94 

! 115 

180 

*• 

J 

Albion Poultry^ Yards, Magill . 

1 177 

164 

127 

1 176 

167 : 

170 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Garnbier.. 

172 

138 

167 

! 167 

129 

188 

Conyers, H., Morphettville Park . 

174 

132 

175 

j 168 ] 

186 

t 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler ... 

154 

168 

163 

144 

194 ! 

186 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn. 

174 

200 

178 

: 193 

148 ; 

166 

Robertson, D. J., Ilaraley Bridge. 

174 

« 

179 

• 226 

* 

1 

183 

Russell, E. L., Salisbury . 

180 

178 

• 

1 163 

165 

w 

Bennett & Furze, Wright Street, City. 

122 

157 

155 

100 

145 

134 

Flannigan, J., Maylands . 

•163 

156 

♦ 

* 

166 

170 

Miels, C. & H., Littlehampton. 

145 

199 

179 

172 

170 1 

148 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

170 

172 

171 

169 

159 ■ 

163 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 

193 

173 

; 193 

179 

179 ; 

155 

Electricum Poultiy Yards, Glenelg . I 

• 

201 

» 

194 

165 

« 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South . ! 

121 

147 

143 

155 

166 

117 

Purvis, W., Glanville. i 

183 

175 

150 

♦ 

189 ! 

• 

Harvey, A., llamley Bridge . ! 

174 

173 

160 

; 182 

170 j 

t 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge . ! 

32 

144 

136 

i 131 

159 ' 

t 

Leonard, W. J., Port Pirie. ’ 

130 

, 143 

108 

153 

91 

t 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare ...... . ' 

147 

128 

» 

! 184 

185 , 

« 

Messenger, A. J., Alberton . ’ 

143 

169 

1 * 

: 157 

148 

131 

Bond, A. J., Clare . j 

118 

1 176 

171 

i • 

116 j 

167 


SECTION IV.-SINGLE TEST IXG. ^GENERAL PURPOSE BREEDS.—SIX 
PULLETS EACH PEN. 

White Okpinotons. 


Hocart, F. W., Clarence Park 
Dawjdns, W., Wayville. 


Padman, J. £., Plympton .... 

Eappler Bros., Marion . 

Haggar, J. C., Orroroo . 

Pope Broa. & Co., Hectorville 
Greayea, W. E., Prospect ..., 
Pearson, W. S., Kingserood .. 


Bennett, C. E., North Unley. 


130 

149 

100 

104 

136 

77 

t 

95 

80 

109 

74 

84 

♦ 

* 

0 

77 

• 

0 

! 114 j 124 

NOTONS. 

100 

109 

♦ 

125 

119 

84 

105 

127 

111 

t 

149 

125 

92 

0 

81 

112 

m 

147 

0 

143 

♦ 

t 

109 

139 

136 

126 

61 

129 

104 

159 

f 

t j 

119 

109 

125 

85 

f 

126 

128 

136 

VOTONB. 

0 

0 

0 

♦ 

♦ 

92 


* OisquaUflod under Rule 12 - Underweight eggs. 


t Dead. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPBTlTION--Cbfirtnii«?. 


Competitor. j 

1. 

Score to December Sint, 
Bird No. 

2. 8. 4. 5. 

1 1 

6. 


1 ; i 1 1 1 


S ECTl ON IV. - Continued, 

SlLTKR WtANDOTTBS. 


Howie, T. B., Edwardatown.. 

* 

HI 

131 

102 

132 

t 

Kappler Bros., Marion . 

0 

137 

« 

t 

♦ 

ft 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick.. 

139 

0 

Hi 


103 

123 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park . .. 

« 

0 

124 

♦ 

* 

ft 

White Wyanuottes. 





Albicn Poultry Yards, Magill... 

108 

117 

• 

109 

93 

t 

Gibson, F., Stepney . i 

♦ 

83 

t 

• 

« 

77 

White Rocks. 






Padman, J. E., Plympton .. 

83 

0 

130 

97 

91 

125 

Alberta Poultry Yards, Franklin ..... 


98 

106 

85 

92 

105 

Koonoowarra, Enfield. 

105 

137 

107 

89 

118 

99 

Plymouth 

Rocks. 





Dagger, J. C., Orroroo . 

134 - 

no 

0 

1 115 

' 149 ] 

1 83 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect. 

• 

149 

i 139 

! 101 

1 ill 1 

1 128 

Lakoshans. 






Palmer, W., Goodwood Park. 

i ♦ 

ft 

* 1 

i 137 

i 157 i 

ft 

Indian Game. 






Coleman, C. B., Alberton . 

! * 

i • 

i • i 

ft 

1 * ; 

ft 

Rhode Island Reps. 





Koonoowarra, Enfield.. 

; 137 

♦ 

i 

1 • 

j 117 

I i^i 

ft 

1 


• Di»qualiAc>d under Kulc 12*—tinderweight eggs, t Dead. 

D. F. LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 




REPORT FOR DECEMBER, 1914. 

The weather has boon dry and warm. The heat exceeded the century on two or throe 
occasions. The ramlall has been light; ths) amounts registered were 11 and 37 points 
on the 13fch and 16th respectively—a total fall of 48 points. The general health of the 
birds has been good ; egg-produotion has been of a satisfactory character, and iiidividual 
birds in Section III., single testing, have added to what may bo oonsiderod proviou$ fine 
scores. Deaths have boon recorded as follows Five in Action I., six in Section IV., 
and two in Section III. These occurred chiefly through the excessive heat dh the 24th. 

S roodineas—The single pen sections have accounted for 77 removals as loflows Forty- 
ven birda atill competing in Section IV., and 24 disqualified Mrda in sanm section, whfle 
Seotioit 3IL haeprov^ six. Section I. has returned 32 broodies. Lucerne li still 
used iu quantit}^ Seventeen visitors inspected the station duiihg the month; 
total to date, 1,636. 



















THE WHEAT MARKET. 
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The market for wheat during December was un.settied ; prices in Victoria particularly leing verj' irregular. In >iew South 
Wales, legislation was passed giving the (Government poiver to purcha.sti all wheat in the State at a rate to be detennined. Th^ was 
subsequently fixed at 5s. per bushel in the countr}% which is equivalent to about 5s. (kl, per bushel on trucks, Darling Harbor. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W, Sandford & Co., Limited, report on January 1st:— 

Buttjsr. —The temperatures during last month were not as high as the us^l 
December readings, and consequently it was possible to forward and keep dairy 
produce in better condition than is usually the case during the last month of the 
year. A heavy turnover has been experienced in all grades of butter, values im¬ 
proving Id. to l^d. per lb. all round. ‘^Alfa^’ sold at Is. 3^d. per lb.; ‘^Primus,'' 
Is. 2tid.; third grade creamery, lid. to llld.j choice separators and dairies, ll}d. 
to Is. O^d.; well-conditioned stores and collectors’, 9d. to lOd.; heated lots down 
to 8 id. 

E(KJS.—A sharp rise %vas recorded, buyers operating extensively for Christmas 
trade, but towards the end of the month values eased. Guaranteed hen, 9d. per 
dozen; duck, lOd. 

Cheese. —The lowering in price stimulated local consumption, and also brought 
along extra oversea orders, which have kept stocks nicely cleared. Prc'sent quo¬ 
tations are from 5id. to Old. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —Curers have had a very busy month, the shortage in pigs making it 
difficult to supply all trade wants. Best factory-cured 9i<le8 sold at 9id. to 10|d.; 
lard in skins, 8id.; bulk, 7id,. Hams met with the usual seasonable inquiry, with 
good rates, lid. to Is. ruling throughout; well cut and cured farm middles and 
hams, 8d. to lOd. 

Honey. —Although heavier quantities of new season’s take are coming forward, 
the active demand has readily cleared all lots of prime clear extracted at 25 d. to 
3d. per lb., but second grades are rather slow of sale. Beeswax, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. 
per lb. 

Almonds. —I^ast season ’s crop is exhausted, and buyers are now waiting the 
arrival of the new, which is likely to open out at good figures. Quotations:— 
Brandis, 7id.; mixed softshells, 7d.; hardshells, 4d.; kernels, Is. 6d. to Is. 7d. 
X>er lb. 

Live I’oifi/ruY.—The forwardings have been most extensive and much heavier 
tliaii experienced for many years, no doubt the scarcity of green feed and the high 
price of wheat causing many farmers to sell rather than pay such high rates for 
feeding their birds. Values throughout the month were very good when quality 
was right; medium and light birds sold according to condition; nice prices are an¬ 
ticipated at the commencement of the new year. Heavy-weight table roosters 
brouglit 3s. 6d. to 4s. lOd. each; nice conditioned cockerels, 2s. to 3s.; plump 
Is. 4d. to Is. lOd.; small and light. Is. to Is. 3d.; ducks, Is. 8d. to 3s.; geese, 41. 
to 7s. 3d.; turkeys, from 6^d. to Is. l^d. per lb. live weight for poor to prime 
table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —Local sui)plies of potatoes have been consistently short 
of trade requirements, and substantial quantities have l)een imported from every 
Commonwealtb State except Queensland. Onions are in fair supply, although a 
few tons have been purchased from Victoria. Quotations:—Potatoes, 13s. per 
ewt. in the market; onions, locals, 12s. per cwt. in the market; Victorians, 148. per 
cwt. in the market. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figorefs from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of Deoember, 1914, and the average 
anniud rainfall. 



Par North and Upper North. 

4-82 
700 
6*05 
(>•« < 
8(K) 
9ia 

12-74 


Oodnadatta. 

0-16 

4-3(> 

Tarcoola . 

1-86 

5-28 

Hergott . 

2-02 

8-42 

Farina . 

0-74 

4-62 

Leigh's Creek ... 

0-45 

4-07 

Beltana . 

1-65 

5-20 

BUnman. 

2-90 

9-07 

Hookina. 

3-77 

8-71 

Hawker . 

1-64 

7*52 

Wilson. 

0-69 

5-83 

Gordon. 

0-71 

4!M 

Quoin. 

2-65 

7-56 

Port Augusta ... 

0-83 

6-44 

Port Augusta W. 

0-95 

6-45 

Bruce. 

3-58 

9-45 

Hammond. 

2-71 

8-57 

Wilmington. 

MO 

8-88 

Willowie . 

1 -95 

8-89 

Melrose . 

1 -85 

12-13 

Booleroo Centre . 

2-86 

9-46 

Port Germein.... 

0-94 

6-95 

Wirrabara. 

1 -60 

12-^70 

Appila . 

1 -55 

7-89 

Cradock . 

0-86 

5-97 

Carrieton. 

2-96 

8-70 

Johnburg . 

0-65 

6-42 

Enrelia. 

2-08 

8-37 

Orroroo . 

1-24 

8-97 

Black Bock. 

1-65 

9-50 

Petersburg. 

2-62 

12-14 

Tongala. 

1-69 

10-39 

North-East. 


Uoolta . 

1-41 

8-12 

Naokara. 

0-90 

6-85 

Yunta . 

1-29 

6-61 

Waukaringa .... 

0-92 

6-72 

Mannahill . 

2-62 

7 53 

Oookbum. 

2-30 

6-90 

Broken Hill,NSW 

3-16 

8-13 


1210 

11-Ob 
10-00 

13- 62 
9-41 

9- 28 
9-80 

11-28 

18-10 

11- 58 
22-88 
15'59 

12- 71 
18-83 

14- 94 

10- 78 

12-11 
10-14 

13- 07 

13-30 

12-15 

12- 98 

13- 80 


823 

7- 94 

8- 51 
7-86 

9- 72 


Lower North. 

Port Pirie . 

Port Broughton.. 

Bute... 

Laura .. 

Oaltowie. 

Jamestown . 

Qlaistone .... 

Crystal Brook ... 

G^ri^town. 

Narruly. 

Redhill. 

Spalding . 


1-26 

8-36 

13-13 

0-38 

6-84 

14-22 

0-45 

8-37 

15-34 

1-68 

9-57 

18-11 

1-04 

7-01 

17-17 

1-40 

9-40 

17-37 

2-02 

8-95 

15-91 

M9 

8-85 

15-52 

1-91 

9-38 

18-26 

1-43 

7-54 

16-59 

0-94 

7-31 

16-69 

1-89 

9-42 

19-82 


station. 

For 

1911. 

To end 
Dec., 
1914. 

Av’go. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Lower 1 

SfoRTH—-conffnned. 

Gulnare . 

1-48 

8-10 

19-07 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

1-70 

8-19 

16-99 

Yacka . 

1-21 

6-65 

15-16 

1 Koolunga. 

0-95 

6-82 

15-78 

Snowtown. 

0-53 

7*40 

J 5-60 

Brinkworth. 

0-94 

7*60 

15-40 

Blyth. 

0-49 

8-55 

16-28 

Glare. 

0-9<) 

1M2 

24-26 

Mintaro Central.. 

1-26 

9-82 

21-81 

Watervale . 

Ml 

12-61 

27-11 

Auburn . 

1-40 

12-58 

24-13 

Hoyleton. 

0-68 

7-53 

17-87 

Balaklava . 

0-65 

8-20 

15-90 

Port Wakefield .. 

0-51 

7-81 

13-06 

Terowie . 

1-19 

7i85 

13-56 

Yarcowie. 

0-86 

8-23 

13-83 

Hallett. 

1-83 

8-82 

16-31 

Mount Bryan ... 

1-87 

8-40 

15-77 

1 Burra. 

1-31 

7-17 

17-76 

1 FarroU's Flat ... 

1 -60 

9-47 

18-75 

I West of Murray Range 

Manoora . 

1-00 

9-21 

17-94 

Saddleworth .... 

0-75 

ft-63 

19-62 

Marrabel . 

0-74 

9-90 

18-82 

Riverton . 

0-76 

10-48 

20-40 

Tarlee. 

0-75 

10-44 

17-44 

Stockport . 

0-00 

9-19 

1594 

Hamley Bridge .. 

0-61 

8-55 

16-44 

Kapunda . 

1-21 

13-07 

19-07 

Freeling. 

0-69 

8-75 

17-94 

Greenock. 

0-85 

11-32 

21-46 

Truro. 

0-54 

10-91 

19-88 

Stookwell. 

0-57 

10-18 

20-23 

Nuriootpa . 

0-75 

10-85 

21-09 

Angaston. 

MO 

12-09 

22-23 

Tanunda . 

0-67 

13-76 

22-31 

Lyndooh . 

0-80 

11*61 

22-90 

; Adelaide Plains. 


! Mallala. 

0-61 

8-41 

16-83 

1 Roseworthy. 

0-61 

9-.35 

17-27 

i Qawler. 

0-81 

11-55 

19*16 

i Two Wells. 

0-88 

9-94 

16-26 

} Virginia. 

0-63 

905 

17-47 

Smithfield . 

0-49 

9-32 

17-24 

Salisbury. 

0-65 

10-42 

18-52 

North Adelaide . 

0-77 

13-06 

21-46 

Adelaide . 

0-58 

11-39 

21-01 

Brighton . 

0-48 

10-43 

19-75 

Glenelg. 

0-51 

9-71 

18-24 

Magill. 

0-77 

13*95 

25-44 

(Hen Osmond ... 

0-62 

12-80 

25-44 

Mitcham ..._ 

0-52 

12*81 

23-37 

Belair .. 

0-49 

14-02 

28.^ 

. 
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BAINFALL-<o»irAiM(2. 


1 

For 

1 'I'o end 

Av’ge. 

station. 

Dec, 

! Dec., 

Annual 


1914. 

1 1914. 

Raiirall 


Moukt Lorry E^nqbs. 


Houghton . 

_ 1 

— 


Teatroe QuUy ... 

0-80 

16-39 

27-73 

Stirling West ... 

0-91 

23-62 

40-34 

Uraidla . 

103 

2219 

43-81 

Clarendon . 

or)3 

15-10 

33-47 

Morphett Vale .. 

()-81 

11-80 

23-11 

Koarlunga ...... 

0-51 

11-28 

20-15 

Willunga .i 

0-38 

13-33 

25-90 

Aldinga . 

0-26 

10-70 

20-13 

Norm^ville .... 

0-49 

13-72 

20-55 

YankaliUa. 

0*07 

15-07 1 

22-63 

Cape Jerris .... 

0-38 

10-30 

16-24 

Mount Pleasant . 

Ml i 

14-77 1 

26-78 

Blumberg . 

100 

16-54 

29-16 

Gumeracha . 

M2 

18-46 

33-17 

Lobethal . 

0-73 

17-35 

35-07 

Woodside. 

0-99 

ie'26 

31-68 

Hahndorf.I 

0-84 

15-05 

35-21 

Naime . 

0-79 

14-89 

28-01 

Mount Barker ... ! 

0*72 1 

14-99 

30-85 

Eohunga . 

0-08 

19-24 

32-71 

Macol^field. 

0-70 

17-47 

30-58 

Meadows . 

0-96 

21-06 

35-31 

Strathalbyn. 

0-71 

11-84 

19-31 

Mobbay Flats akd Valley. 


Wellington .1 

0-54 i 

9-27 

14-98 

Milang . 

0-46 

8-68 

15*95 

Langhbme^s Bdge 

0-41 i 

9*18 

1517 

Tailem Bend .... 

045 i 

9-05 

— 

Murray Bridge... ' 

045 I 

7-20 

14-42 

Callington. 

0*73 

9-08 

15-62 

Mannum . 

045 

6-61 

11-64 

Palmer. 

000 

7-39 

15-67 

Sedan. 

047 

6-59 

11-97 

Blanohetown .... 

0-75 

3-74 

10-64 

Eudunda. 

0-89 

9-39 

J7%33 

Sutheriands. 

0*84 

6-27 

10-59 

Morgan . 

104 

4-41 

9-23 

Overland Comer . 

0-55 

6-21 

11 40 

Renmark. 

0-85 

5-71 

10-96 

Loxton .. 

L07 

641 

•— 

Wbst or Sfbkoxb’s Gult. 


Euola.... 

0-71 

1 9-00 

1 10^04 

White Well. 

033 

7-18 

1 942 

Fowler's Bay ... 

042 

7-38 

12-07 

Penong. 

023 

7-19 

12-14 

Murat Bay . 

0-32 

5-80 

i ■ 

Smoky Bay ..... 

045 

e-67 

1 . —. 

.... 

0*78 

9-33 

16-22 

yi.'. 

1-08 

10-90 

i 16-31 

i 



For 

To end 

Av'go. 

Button. 

Dec., 

Dee., 

Annual 


1914. 

1914. 

Rainfall 


Ws8T or Sfibnceb s QuLr->eon<<nt(e<l. 


' Port Lincoln .... 

1-49 

11-67 

19-74 

Ij Tumby .. 

1*37 

9-73 

14-87 

|l Carrow. 

0-86 

9-71 

. — 

li Cowell . 

1-32 

8-96 

11-68 

|i Point Lowly. 

0-85 1 

8*40 

11-88 


Yobxx's Pkwiksola. 


j Wallaroo . 

0-61 

10-89 

14-05 

: Eadina. 

0-04 

9-30 

15-80 

I Moonta . 

1-01 

12-02 

15-17 

‘ Groen's Plains .. 

0-48 

8-79 

1.5-63 

i Maitland . 

0-84 

11-45 

19-99 

1 Ardrossan ...... 

064 

8-67 

13 88 

! Port Victoria ... 

0-73 

1046 

15-13 

Curramulka. 

0-80 

14-52 

18-32 

Minlaton .i 

0-80 

13-85 

17-29 

Stansbury . 

0-89 

11-51 

16-98 

Warooka . 

0-58 

12-38 

17-(K) 

Yorketown . 

0-59 

10-96 

17-30 

Edithburgh. 

0-62 

10-89 

16-44 


SOtTTH AKD SoiJTH-EAflT. 


Cape Borda ..... 

1*11 

15-50 

24-94 

Kingsoote .. 

0-90 

12-35 

18-86 

Penneshaw . 

0-99 

14-06 

21-27 

Cape Willoughby 

0-89 

13-09 

19-64 

Victor Harbor .. 

0-59 

11-06 

21*19 

Port Elliot . 

0-57 

10-75 

20-22 

Goolwa. 

0*47 

12-72 

17-87 

Pinnaroo . 

1-00 

6-82 

16-16 

Parilla .. 

0-61 

8*42 

■_ 

Lameroo . 

MO 

8-99 

16-65 

Parrakie ... 

0*67 

6-27 

_ 

Geranium . 

0-50 

7*87 

__' 

Peake . 

0-94 

9-58 

__ 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-48 

9-23 

14-68 

Menihde . 

Coona^yn . 

0-36 

11-88 

18-81 

1-44 

12-50 

17-48 

Tintlnara. 

0-88 

11-74 

18-52 

Keith. 

0-67 1 

12-21 

_ 

Bordertown ..... { 

0-97 I 

9*33 

19-71 

Wolseley . 

0-89 I 

10*89 

17-81 

Franoes .... 

0-89 

9*40 

20-60 

Naraooorte . 

1-90 

11-62 

22-59 

Penola .. 

1-55 

13-85 

26-64 

Luoindale ...... 

0-96 

11-86 

23-14 

Kingston ...... 

1*02 

16-66 

24-67 

Bobe .......... 

L63 

16*43 

24-59 

Beaohport... 

1-43 

17-72 

27-38 

Millioent ....... 

1-31 

18-94 

29-23 

Mount Gambler • 

1-39 

18-03 

31-89 

0. KrthttmbeHand 

1-71 

18-99 

i649 
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INDEX TO CUBBENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEBTINOS. 


Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Page 

Jao. 

Feb. 

Amyton . 

» 


— 

Goode . 

636 

27 

24 

Angastou . 

* 

30 

27 

GreenocV . 

p 

— 

— 

ApmIa*Tarrowi6 .... 
Arden Vale A Wyacca 

a 

_ 

— 

Green i^atch. 

536 

— 

. . — 

« 

_ 

—■ 

Gumeraoha .. 

p 

26 

23 

Arthurton. 

« 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

637 

10 

— 

Balaklava. 

« 

_ 

— 

Hartley. 

543 

27 

24 

Beaufort . 

530 

_ 

— 

Hawker. 

p 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

« 

_ 

— 

Hookina . 

p 

26 

— 

Belalfe North . 


30 

27 

Inman Valley ...... 

5\l 

— 

— 

Beni. 


30 

27 

Ironbank . 

t 

29 

26 

Blackwood . 

« 

_ 

— 

Julia .. 

0 

— 

— 

Blvth. 

t 

2 

6 

Kadina .. 

« 

— 

— 

Bciokpurnong East .. 

610 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo .. 

+ 

+ 

9 

13 

Booleroo Centre ,,,, 


22 

19 

Eanmantoo . 

641 

30 

27 

Borrika. 

« 

_ 

— 

Keith... 

644 

30 

— 

Bowhill. 

0 

_ 

— 

Kingscote. 

0 

5 

2 

Burra... 

« 

29 

26 

Kingston-on* Murray. 

0 

— 

— 

Bute .. 

532 

... 

11 

Koonibba .. 

X 

26 

— 

Butler ,. t.. t - -11 ^ t 

536 



Koppio ... 

1 



Oaltowie . 

♦ 

30 

27 

KyVybolite . 

0 

28 

26 

Canowie Belt . 

530 

_ 

— 

Lameroo .. 

* 

— 


naTrieton t -11 - - - 11 t 

« 

28 

26 

J aura ... 

t 

29 


Carrow. 

633 

3 


Leighton . 

t 

+ 


— 

Cherry Gardens .... 

543 

26 

— 

Long Flat. 

■f 

■f 


— 

Clanfield . 

636 

— 

— 

liOngwood.. 

X 

— 

— 

Clare. 

631| 

29 

26 

Loxton .. 

0 

— 

— 

Clarendon .. 

* 

25 

— 

Lucindale .. 

t 

— 

6 

Claypan Bore . 

i 637 

_ 

— 

Lyndoch . 

t 

— 

— 

Colton . 

• 

30 

27 

MacGillivray . 

t 

— 

— 

Coomandook. 

637 

_ 

— 

Maitland .. 

0 

— 

— 

Coomooroo . 

« 

_ 

— 

Mallala .. 

0 

4 

8 

Coonalpyn ... 

640 

— 

— 

Mangalo .. 

534 

— 

— 

Coonawarra . 

« 

_ 

— 

Mannum .......... 

• 

30 

27 

Coorabie . 

633-4 

__ 

— 

Mantung . 

540 


— 

Cradock . 

* 

— 

— 

Meadows .. 

t 

— 

— 

Cryatal Brook . 

DaTenport * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ r 

i 

— 

— 

Meningie .......... 

Milang .. • •, 

• 

• 

30 

27 

Dawson . 

* 

__ 

— 

Millioent . 

643 

12 

9 

Denial Bay *,, ^ .... 

* 


_ 

Miltalie .. 

0 

_ 

27 

Dowlingrille . 

lUbowHill . 

* 


— 

Mindai ie (late Cr^ssy) 

638 

! 


p 


— - 

Minlaton .. 

0 

— 

— 

Forest Range _^ . ^ 

640 

28 

26 

Mitohell ... 

634 

; 30 

27 

Forster... 

• 


Monarto South. 

639 


Fraaees.. 

« 

29 

26 

Monteith . 

• 

— 

— 

FreeUng _^ ^^ 

a 


_ 

Moonta... •.... 

• 


_ 

Gawler ttiver _^.. 

* 


— 

Moorlands. 

• 

! — 


Qeon^etown .. 

« 

., 

1 

Morohard .. 

529 

30 

— 

Geranluin ,,,, 

637 

30 

27 

V Morgan. 

0 

I _ 


Gladstone. 

p 



> Morphett Vale 

0 


— 

Glencoe__ 


mmm 

- 

Mount Barker ...... 

513 

! 30 \ 

24 

Glencope .......... 

637 1 

j 


Mount Bryan ...... 

0 


27 
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INDEX TO XGBICDLTURAL BITKBAU BBPOETS—oiwtiiiWKl. 




Dates of 



Dates of 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Page 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

Mount Bryan East .. 

t 

2 


Roberts and Verran.. 

♦ 


_ 

Mount Compass .... 

642 

— 

— 

Saddleworth. 

e 

16 

19 

Mount Gambler .... 

t 

9 

.— 

I Salisbury. 

582 

5 

2 

Mount Pleasant .... 

« 

8 

12 

1 Salt Creek . 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

i 

— 

24 

1 Sandalwood . 

e 

2 

6 

Mundoora. 

— 

— 

! Sherlock . 

• 

— 

— 

Mypong^n. . 

* 


_ 

i Spalding... 


_ 

— 

McNamara Bore .... 

638 

— 

— 

Stockport. 

« 


— 

Nantawarra. 

63) 

— 

24 

i Stratlialbyn. 

542 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . 

544 


13 

Sutherlands. 

e 

— 

— 

Narridy. 

e 

— 

— 

Tarcowie .. 

« 

— 

24 

Narrung .. 

t 

— 

— 

1 Tatiara. 

I 

2 

6 

Netherton. 

t 

— 

— 

Tintinara. 

541 

— 

— 

North Booborowie .. 

t 

— 

— 

Two Wells. 

631 

— 

— 

North Eundaleer .... 

• 

— 

— 

Craidlaand Summert'n 

* 

4 

1 

Northfield .. 

• 

6 

9 

Waikerie . 

+ 

+ 

— 

26 

Orroroo. ! 

e i 

— 

— 

1 Warcowie. 

m 

— 

— 

Parilla .. i 

539 ! 

— 

26 

i Watervale ... 

531 

— 

— 

Parilla Well. j 

« 1 

— 


1 Wepowie .. 

« 

— 

— 

Parrakie . 1 

539 ; 

2 ! 

i 13 

Whyte-Tarcowie.... 
Wilkawatt . 

t 

— 


Paakevillo ,.,, . ^ - j 

• 

_ 

1 24 

640 



Penola . ! 


2 

6 ■ 

Willowie ... 

0 

22 

19 

Penone. :536-6 

9 

13 j 

Willunga. 

* 

2 

6 

Petina . 


— 

^ i 

Wilmington.. 

630 


i — 

Pine Forest. 

« 

— 


Wirrabara. i 

1 629 

— 

I — 

Pinnaroo ... 

• 

— 

— j 

Wirrega .. ! 

^ t 

— 

; — 

Port Broughton .... 

e 

29 1 

1 2G 

W oodleigb . 

1 i 

i 

i — 

Port Elliot .. • 

• 

IG 1 

I 20 1 

Woodside .......... 

* 



Port Germein . 

• 


1 — I 

Wynarka. 

+ 1 
t i 

— 

i 

Port Pirie. 

« 

i 

— I 

Tabmana .. 

m 1 

— 

— 

Quom . 

• 

— ( 

' 1 

Yadnarie . 

536 

29 

— 

it a m c 0 (formerly 

540 

— i 

1 i 

Yallunda .. 

* 

— 

1 — 

Waikerie) 




Yongala Vale .. 

* 

— 

— 

Redhill. 

« 

1 

— 1 

Yorketown . 

533 

9 

1 

Renmark . 

t 

, — 

— 1 





Riverton .. 

• 

— 







• No report reoefyod during the month of November. + Formal report only received. 
i Held over until next month. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AORIOULTURB. 


Dates of Meetings— 

February 10th, and March 10th, 1910. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Every producer eho^d be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by Gbokob G. Nicholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

M<)K(‘J1ARI) (Average annual rainfall lliu. to IL’iii.). 

October .‘list.—Present: eight inejnlwus and one v.isitor. 

PoiiDKi: C^ONSEKVATION.-— In a short paper on this suliject Mr. B. B. MeOallun. 
said that the short liay season in this district made it somewhat difficult at times 
to handle the cut, then*efore it was well for farrmns to turn their attention to en¬ 
silage. Green stull* for tlie .silo could be cut before the hay harvi^st commenced, 
and could bo stortsl iininediately. Eoibler con.served in tliis manner was especi¬ 
ally suitabk^ for dairy cows, cattle, and sheep. Another jiractice that should re¬ 
ceive attention was tliat of cutting portion of tlio crop with the binder, and thou 
thrashing out the gi'ain. Wheaton chaff from tlie .strippers and harvesters should 
Ikj saved, and when practicable a small plot of lucerne shouhl be grown under irri¬ 
gation. Members were generally agreed as to the wisdom of caring for the cock\ 
chaff, and also cutting portion of the croi) with the binder. Mr. .1. W. Eioch- 
steiii Jiad not been successful in his attempts to grow sorghum; but agreed that it 
])aid to grow lucerne where ’water was available for irrigation j)urposes. Mr. B. 
B. McCallum advised cropping j>ortioii of the stubble to provide fodder for eu- 
silage?. 


MORCMAKI.) (Average annual rainfall, lliu. to 12iu.;. 

November 28tli.—J*rcsejit: .seven juembers ami eight visitors. 

Oaiiob. —Mr. W. Tooj) read a pai>cr in which he referred to the value of this 
tree. It was a native of the countries bordering the Mediterranean, he sai<l, ami 
a leguminous evergreen. It was rearlily eaten by stock, the beans wliicli it pro¬ 
duced being of chief value. It also made splendid shade, and afforded a good 
breakwind. It should be planted about August from the beans, which should be 
first soaked in boiling water for about 12 liours. The i)lant was a splendi<l 
drought-resister, and would live for a great number of years, and grow in most 
soils. Fowls and pigs wouhl readily eat the beans. Members discussed the paper. 
Mr. 'E. J. Kitto thought the lucerne tree more suitable than the carob, as the latter 
W'US very slow' in maturing. Mr. B. 8. McC-allum had failed to grow' llie carob; 
the frost killed it when young.. Mr. B. Jasjjer (Chairman) meiitioued the feed¬ 
ing value of the beans for x)igs and stock. 


WIBBABAIIA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91 iu.). 

October 3rd.—Present: 20 members and one visitor. 

J)Utr Farming. —^Mr. A. B. Woodlaiuls read a paper under thi.s lieadiug. The 
subject of soil moisture and moisture conservation, he said, w'as one of the juost 
important with which the agriculturist and horticulturist had to deal. In many 
instances falloiv was turned up in large lumps, lute in the spring, and then left 
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throughout the suiniucr. The result was tliat at seeding time the fallow was de¬ 
void of moisture, and crop failures followed. He emphasized the value of fal¬ 
lowing early and dee|)ly, with plenty of working during the spring and summer to 
a depth of 3in. Early wheats did better in dry seasons than late varieties. Far¬ 
mers should experiment and select the most suitable varieties for their different 
districts. 

WILMINGTON, December 2iid.—Mr. E. McGhc»e contributed a paper dealing 
with the care of vehicles and harness. The paper gave rise to an interesting dis¬ 
cussion. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEAUPOBT. 

October 29th.—Present: 11 members. 

The Headeh. —Mr. (’. W. A'eitch reml a paper. If farmers cut, say, 50 acres 
to 70 acres each year wdth the binder, and put this through the header, he said, 
enough straw Avould be conserved to tide over bad times. He considered that 
practically the same amount of grain was obtained by using tho header as by 
reaping and cleaning the stack, although tlie header entailed a little more 
work. This machine would cost about £82, with an additional £15 for an 
elevator to carry the headed straw on to the stack. It w^ould bo a good plan 
for three or four farmers to co-operate in the purchase of one. A lengthy 
discussion followed the reading of the paper. Mr. P. II. Underwood did not 
think the header was profitable, as it would only return about half the wheat, 
and also th<^ sheaves were badly knocked about. Binding for the lieuder left 
no feed in the paddocks. Mr. .T. Hampsoii considered that it w^ould be useless 
to try to head this year, as the sheaves w^ere too short. The Chairman (Mr. 
W. W. Mugford) recommended the header for saving straw. He favored 
co-operation for the such a machine. Often, in good seasons, 

there were rank crops, which, if left to ripen, would deteriorate; but with the 
header this would be avoided. He thought headed straws was almost as good 
as hay. Messrs. G, Underwood, S. Underwood, J. Marr, the Hon. Secretary, and A. 
Yard favored the header. The last-named gentleman considered that better 
grain was obtained through the header than by using the stripper. 


CANOW^IE BELT, November 3rd,—Mr. Schultz read a short paper in 
which ho advised farmers to have a small piece of land set aside for a 
vegetable garden, to supply the household wants. Plenty of attention would 
have to be given, and a well for irrigating would be necessary. A fence 
should be erected to keep the poultry off the garden. He recommended 
digging out the soil to a depth of 18in.,' and then filling in with alternate 
layers of earth and manure. On frosty mornings the plants should bo 
sprinkled to save them from frostbite. Members generally agreed with the 
paper. A paper on *VMixcd farming,^' read at the Annual Congress by Mr. 
A. L. McEwdn, of the Blyth Branch, was read by Mr. H. A. Wedding (Hon. Sec¬ 
retary) and discussed by members. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

NANTAWARBA (Average annual rainfall, 15,90in.), 

October 1st.—^Present: seven members, 

Btutppbr iK Harvester, —Mr. W. Greenshields read a paper under this heading. 
^^He menHoned the saving of cocky ehalF that was effected by the use of the stripper. 
In some instanees a carrier was attached to the harvester, but he did udt ^vor 
this, as the heads were thrashed and rethrashed, and the ba^boue was thrown into 
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the chaff. Also on windy days much of the chaff was lost. Again, the carriers 
caused much wear and tear to the harvesters and more draught was required. 
Whore it W’as intended to bind the straw it was preferable to use the stripper, as 
this machine did not knock as much straw down as did the liarvestei. Tu discuss¬ 
ing the paper Mr. A. F. Herbert said that he preferred the harvester with carriers 
for working heavy crops, but for this season he favored the stripper. Mr. Sleep 
favored the stri 2 )per on account of the saving of the cocky chaff. The harvester 
scattered the seeds of the weeds too freely, wdiich later on became hard to cope 
with. Messrs, Dixon and Sutton favored the harvester for heavy, and the stripper 
for light crops; but Mr. Sutton di<l not think that the w'eeds had been so difficult 
to deal with since the advent of the harvester as before. Mr. J. 11. Nichols men¬ 
tioned that to secure good, clean straw' he preferred to have a binder and strii>per 
w'orkiug simultaneously in oiiposite directions, passing at the corners. With re¬ 
gard to the seed scattering of the harvester, he thought that in view of the system 
of cropping every third year, this would be Ixuieficial in providing feed in the 
stubble. 


TWO Wjb’LLS (Average annual rainfall, J()..'l(iin.). 

DocoinbiU’ 1st.—J’reseiit: seven niemlxu-s. 

Sjikep on the Fahm. —Mr. (l. M. Cordon read a paper. A few’ slieep on the 
farm, ho said, did not require much attention. The fanner should select his 
breed anil obtain the best or that class, of course tin* carrying caj>acity of his hohi- 
ing would determine the miinlx'r. Stores l>ouglit in danuary and marketed in 
September of this year showed a prolit of from lbs. to 11s. per head. Sheep also 
doare<l the land of all w'eeds, and at tin* same time euriclied it. Tlnw eouJd also 
Ik^ turned on to crops that were showdng too strong a growdh. He iTul not re- 
commend keeping them on the farm for w'ool production alone, and deprecated the 
]>ractice of over stocking. It was much more prolitable to keep a few, and always 
have them in good condition. liamb-raising w’ouhl be foinid profitable—a few 
months back prime lambs lirought us much as. £1 per head. He did not think the 
breed counteil for much in lamb raising. Shearing should be done at the end of 
September or the beginning of OctoV>er. The fleeces should 1 h? skirted, and the 
locks and Ijcllies kept separate. About three weeks after shearing the sh(X>p shoiiid 
be dipi>ed. In discussing the paper Mr. Kenner considered that cows would pay the 
small farmer IxAter tlian sheep. Forty-five cow's in this district had produced milk 
to the value of £500 in 12 months. Mr. Tratt favored keejung sheep, as this did 
not involve so much labor as keeping cow’S. He would keep one breeil, as mixing 
the breeds decreu.sed the value of the fleece. He favored the Comeback ewe crossed 
wdth the Border or Kiiglish Leicester ram. The lambs from this cro; s did much 
lietter in hot weather than most others. It was important that the ram l)o pure 
bred. 


WATKKVALE (Average annual rainfall, 27.17in.). 

September 28th.—I’rcsent: 11 members. 

Fencing. —Mr. A. S. Davis read a paper describing his method of (onstrncting 
cattle and sheep-proof fences. For the former, he said, split posts about 5ft. fiin. 
to 5ft. 9in, long (according to nature of the groumi) and 4in. by 2in. at sinall end 
should be used. The height of the fence should be 5ft. 9in. He preferred 
four wires—three plain and one barbed. The Iwttom wire should be 14in. from 
the ground, second 2;Un., third (the barlxHl wire) 33in., and the top wire 45in. The 
barl^d wire should be run through the posts, which should not be more than 10ft. 
apart. Strainers 7ft. fiin. long x 12in. at small end, should be x>lace<I at each dis¬ 
tance of 110 yards. For a sheep-proof fence the posts should be 5ft. fiin. long, 
5in. by 4in. at the small end, and placed about 50ft. apart, with two droppers be¬ 
tween. This fence should have five plain and one barbed wires, s])aced as fol¬ 
lows:—^Bottom wire flin, from ground, second wire 12in., third wire ISin., fourth 
wire 25iii., fifth wire (barbed) 33in., and top wdre 41in. from the ground. The 
barbed wire should be run through the posts as in the other fence, the strainers 
being placed at 110yds. apart. Members discussed the paper. 


CLABK, October 30th.~-~Mr. D. Menxie gave an address on agriculture in Java, 
He made reference to the three main products—rice, sugar cane, and rubber-:;^nd 
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explained the method of cultivation. Kiee was the i>rincjpal product. He re¬ 
ferred to the great possibility's of Northern Australia, where conditions w(vre very 
similar to those of Java for the growing of these products. Jn reply to a ques- 
tion Mr. Hicks stated that he had rung his currant vines this year, and the fruit 
had set excellently. He considered it advisable to ring vines which thowed 
vigorous growth. 

HALTS BUlfY, November 3rd.—The meeting was attended by Veterinary Lecturer 
(Mr. F. E. Place, B.Sc., M.Ii.C.V.S.), w'ho gave the first of a series of four lec¬ 
tures to this Branch. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.42in.). 

October 29tli.—Present: nine members. 

Pig-Rais[NC!. —Ill a pax)cr dealing with this subject Mr. J. J. Trainor said:— “Jn 
introducing this subject the fact i»laces itself before all of us that, under 
ordinary circumstances, conditions which have normally existed during the 
last .10 years in this district do not offer such facilities for raising |)ig8 us may 
be the case in other localities. 1 shall consider the position as if a market 
were in close i)roximity. Home breeds mature quickly, others are slow; some 
are reared for hams, others for bacon, and so on, always being ruled by the 
market. The breed mostly seen in Australia is the Berkshire, although several 
others are now becoming more evident. The Berkshire is perhaps the more 
l)OX>ular because of its general hardiness. ^ It can stand the hot sun better 
than most breeds, is thrifty, fattens readily, and the flesh is of good quality, 
with fair distribution of fat and lean. However, the best breed is a matter of 
opinion, and I shall not dwell on that iK>i.nt. I found the Berkshire-Yorkshire 
('loss good and very iirofitable pigs. Under natural conditions tlie pig is a grazer. 
Better jiork is obtained from the animal which is run in a small paddock, and 
sty-fed at the last, than from that which is sty-fed throughout. Hties should 
be airy, but not draughty. They should be in such a position as to be open to 
the morning sun, and should be well drained. Bedding is necessary when the 
weather is cold, and es^iecially for the sow'^ at farrow'iiig time. Feeding will 
vary somewhat according to the age and state of the pigs. Milk forms a 
valuable part of the aiiiinaUs ration. All grain should be soaked, and is 
still better if crushed and soaked. The pig relishes a moist diet rather than 
a dry one, and will give better returns for the same food after soaking a few 
hours than when fed dry. The old practice of permitting the feed to ferment 
and become a source of annoyance on account of the ofTensive odour it gives off 
is no longer followed by the intelligent feeder. The sow^s diet for a week 
before farrowdng should be of a soft, sloppy kind, such as crushed grain or 
pollard, and some green feed of any kind; but no hard or dry feed should bo 
given. The same course should be followed for a w^eck after farrowing. 
Young pigs should be fed well from birth, if the object is simply to sell the 
animal w^hen fat. Above all, do not allow' the animal to fall away at any 
stage of growth, since it must be brought at an increp,sed cost of food over that 
originally required to bring it to the condition at which it began to fail. The 
breeding sow should not be kept too fat. Pigs of all ages should have access 
to plenty of water, troughs being kept clean by daily washing. Too much at¬ 
tention cannot be given to the selection of breeding stock, as a false move 
in the selection of the boar especially will affect a great number. Helect 
from reputed and long-established stock. Pure-bred pigs should be chosen. 
See that the sexual organs of the boar are well developed. The breeding 
animal should be of a large litter. See that the spw^s teats are well 
developed. There should be 12 or more. A boar should be first used when 
eight or nine months old, according to the breed, and the sow should be put 
to the boar when nine months old. The period of a sow's gestation is 16 
^weeks. The sow when near farrowing should be kept away from other pigs, 
as she is liable to be injured. Plenty of short bedding should be allowed. If 
the straw is long young pigs are apt to get lost and injured. The sow 
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jronorally farrows without any serious after-effects. Two ounces of 
sulpluir and a little nitre will help the sow if she is at all constipated, and a 
little exercise every day will also do much good. Generous feeding is re¬ 
quired^ or all will suffer. Tlie time for weaning will vary a little according 
to circumstances, but from .seven to eight weeks will generally be found most 
satisfactory. A sow comes in season about four or five days after the pigs 
are w?ane(i, about 10 to .14 days after that, and then every throe weeks regu¬ 
larly. rnder ordinary c(>ijditioii.s a sow will rear two litters a year. Young 
boars can be castrated when four v/eeks old. In castrating a ruptured pig 
great care must bo taken, and in every case the incision must bo sewn iq>. 
Feed the young pigs at short intervals;’ they fatten more quickly and do not 
w'aste so much as is the case if fed less frequently and given bigger feeds. 
A fat pig will dress up to 90 per cent, of good meat, and will w'eigh 10 or 11 
times tlie weiglit of its head.^* A discussion follow'od, in which Messrs. Bottos, 
^latthows, Hall, Commons, and Barnes took part. 

YORKKTOWN, December 12th.—Several members stated that they intended 
testing high gifole sii])er. during the coining season. Mr. ('orrell exhibited a labor- 
snving device for supfilying ])Oultry w^ith clean drinking w*ater. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CAREOW. 

November 5th.—Present: 15 members and four visitors. 

Smai.i. PiiODi'CTs OF THE F.\RM.~Mr. T. Burt (the Hou. Hecretary) delivered a 
pa])er dealing with the care and value of byproducts of the farm, Sheepskins, 
if kept free from dirt and blood, dried, and handled with care, he said, would re¬ 
turn much moie than if carcdessly throwui over a w’iro or rail in the sun. When 
the .skins w'oro to be kept for an}' length of time b(*fore being marketed, they 
couJd with fulvantage be ])ainted with the following preparation:—One tablc- 
sjaxmtul of arsenic, Dn. from a b:ir of common washing .soaj), tw’O tablespoonfuls 
of washing soda, boiled until dissolvetl, in one gallon of water. Should this be¬ 
come solid when cold, sufiicieiit hot water to make a free liquid should be added. 
Atiotlier matter that could receive attention was refuse fat, which, if collected in 
an old tin, would freipiently, in exchange, secure siillicient soap for the needs of 
the household. Kgg {vroduction should receive attention, and lie advistal farmers 
to sell their eggs, and not barter them for goods. Mr. T. Beare advised farmers 
to keep only yoiing fowbs. Mr. Matthews descrilxRl a serviceable method of pack- 
aiarket. Messrs. J. McBride, Freeman, and Ancar also spoke. 

COORABTE (Average annual rainfall, lliii. to .12in.). 

October 3rd.—Present: nine members. 

llOMESTEAD MEETING. —Tlie meeting w’as held at the homestead of tlie Vicc- 
C/hairman (Mr. V. S. Kinsley), wdiose farm was inspected by members. In con¬ 
sequence of the unfavorable season the crops did not look very promising. Those 
on the lighter soil (scrub land) appeared to be standing the dry conditions better 
than those on the firmer soil of the plains. A crop of Big Bulkhead on the for¬ 
mer came in for favorable notice; as did a well of water containing only l-5oz. 
salt per gallon. The experimental plots were unfortunately too backward to afford 
much' opportunity for comparison, but they showed evidence of methodical and 
careful working. The good condition of the implements and niachinerv proved to 
members the value of an occasional coat of paint and of prompt attention to break¬ 
ages, &c. A 4-cylinder petrol engine used for driving the chaffeutter, grinding 
mill, and circular saw, attracted attention. The pigsties contained some very good 
Midille Whites and Poland-Chinas. In the evening Mr. Kinsley spoke on tJie 
subject of the “Probable World's Shortage, of Wheat," and read an extract froth 
the press on this matter. 

Duought Lessons.— Mr. Kinsley then read a paper under this heading. One 
point ompJiasized by the drought, he said, was the necessity for every farmer hav* 
ing a side line or two to provide an income when tlie wheat crop had failed. What¬ 
ever the side line was, energy and initiative must be behind it. In times of stress, 
he said, farmers were too ready to seek aid from financiers, which often resulted in 
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disaster, whereas geod management and economy in times of plenty would in many 
iustanccs enable them to tide over bad seasons. He urged members to conserve 
fodder. Cocky eha6? should be saved, but where the complete harvester was used 
und the cocky chaff lost, but cost of labor saved, this money should be set aside as 
a reserve fund for the purchase of hay. Fodder could also be conserved by taking 
oft* portion of the crop with the binder and passing it through the header. This 
would leave good, clean, sheaved straw, which could be stacked. The natural 
grasses, too, should be given more attention. By peg-tooth harrowing and top- 
dressing with lime in wet weather, and sul>8equently brush harrowing, they coul i 
be much improved. The grasses should be cut with a grass mower or scythe, and 
made into ensilage. He was of the opinion that many varieties of wheat being 
grown in this district were unsuitable. All late varieties should be dispensed with, 
and more attention paid to the early and drought-resisting wheats. A lengthy dis¬ 
cussion followed. Mr. Roberts agreed with Mr. Kinsley in his remarks on the con¬ 
servation of fodder in the form of ensilage, and Mr. Biddle emphasized the value 
of storing cocky chaft*. Mr. Giles w'ould keep a stack or two of straw in future. 
Mr. Murray favored Federation wheat, but it w'as necessary to occasionally procure 
new seed to keep this variety true to type. He supported the idea of trying new 
varieties to ascertain the most suitable for this district. 


(K)OKABTK (Average annual rainfall IHn. to ItJiri.). 

October .'list.—rresent: 14 Tuembers and six visitors. 

Fodders. —Mr. E. J. Strettoii read a paper. He urged members to experiment 
with different fotlders to find the most suitable for this district. He had recently 
been in communication with a grower in New South Wales, and that gentleman 
liad supplied him with a list of various fodders (some drought-resisting), giving 
their yielding ca]>a(‘itie8, and quoting prices of same. He submitted this list to 
members, and advised them all to try one or-two of the varieties. The value of 
a real good fodder was Inestimable in times of drought. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper, Mr. Roberts recommended the growing of a 
small acreage of rye. Ho had had goo<l results tliis season. He believed that 
the spineless cactus w^ould prove a valuable fodder In this district during dry sea¬ 
sons. Mr. F. Gurney had tried tree lucerne, but without success. 

MANGALO (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to luiii,). 

Octobtw 3rd.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

The FARMER'S Diary. —A paper under this heading was contributed by Mr. 
H. S. Mackley. Experimental work, &c., he said, would not Ix' of much value un¬ 
less careful records 'were kept, therefore every farmer should keen) a diary, and 
daily note therein particulars of the work carried out. The rainfall, general wea¬ 
ther conditions, and any other items of interest should also bo noted. This en¬ 
abled the farmer to make comparisons of different methods of working, of the 
effect of different climatic conditions, &c., and also to determine whether late or 
early working of the land was best for his i)articular district, Particulars with re¬ 
gard to stock should also he noted. The diary would enable the man on the land 
to review his work for the past years, and thus benefit by his experience. 

MITCHELL. 

October 31st.—^Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Mixed Farming. —^A paper on this subject was contributed by Mr, W. Sampson, 
He did not think mixed farming was practicable until the land had been well 
cleared and worked. On light land carrying white mallee he would roll about 
September, and burn at the end of the summer. He would then crop early 
with wheat, and burn when the crop was off. This method would destroy two 
crops of shoots without any cutting. The next season oats (either Algerian 
or Calcutta Cape) should be put in. This providod a good straw to burn off 
the shoots a third time. After this burn the cultivator should be used aS soon 
as possible. It would then be found that after the early rains there vrould 
be an abundance of green feed. The next season it would be advisable io 
bare fallow, and follow this with another wheat crop. Following the whegt 
^ crop he nrould leave the land open for grasing. and procure A few sheep. li 
was nnftise to stock too heavily. As the land became free of mallee she ffoelcs 
of sheep could be increased, and later on eattle conld be procured* After 
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grazing ha would sow wheat, and then fallow again. Every second or third 
crop should be either oats or barley. Barley was splendid grain for pig¬ 
raising. Seasons such as this, he said, demonstrated that it was wise to have 
more than one source of income, and not to depend on w^hcat alone. Members 
agreed with the opinions of the writer. 


PENONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.93in.). 

October 12th.—Present: nine members and four visitors. 

The Economy of Exactness. —Under this title Mr. O. J. Murphy read a paper, 
in which he said:—'*8o many problems confront the settler on new land that mis¬ 
takes are bound to lx? made unless forethought and care are exercised. The settler, 
in his haste to get land ready for cropping, is apt to trust to guesswork, and in 
later days regrets many times his mistake. Errors of this sort are apparent—even 
to the casual observer-—on many of our West Coast farms. Pences have been set 
out in odd directions, resulting in irregiilarly-shai)ed paddocks. Tlie lioiise is per¬ 
haps in a corner of the block. There an? enough problems to contend with with¬ 
out struggling against the disadvantages of a badly placed working base, irregu¬ 
larly shaped padilocks, crooked fences, or ill built sheds. The farmer, in planning 
out paddocks, should ke(?p in mind two chief points, the shape which can most easily 
be worked by his implements, and which will give maximiim area for minimum 
fencing. A creek or water run will sometimes determine the direction of divisional 
fences, but in the main the direction of the fences will be determined by the direc¬ 
tion of the boundaries. The square paddock is the ideal one. It gives maximum 
area for minimum fencing, and is easily worked. Triangles should be avoided if 
possible. The plough mu.st turn many times to cover a small area. This nieans 
extra strain on the horses, and if stumps are numerous the risk of straining a big 
plough on the turn is great. The triangle cannot be drilled without overla})ping. 
Some ground will be drilled perhaps three times—at least twice. There is loss 
of time, loss of seed, and undue risk of damaging implements. If the boundaries 
of a block run in such directions that square or rectangular paddocks are not prac¬ 
ticable, paddocks should have opposite sides parallel. Square or rectangular i>ad- 
docks may be set out by using the chain measure alone. To set out a right angle 
from, say, the boundary fence, at a given point, measure from the point along the 
boundary a distance of 40 links. Hold one end of the chain at the given point, 
and 80 links of the chain at the 40-link point; if the chain be taken up at 30 links 
and pulled tight to form a triangle wdth the 40 links of the boundary as base, 
then the apex of the triangle will be on the line i^erpendiculnr to the fence. The 
same method can be used to set out the rectangular base of a shed. The accu¬ 
racy of the work in the latter case may be tested by measuring the diagonals of 
the rectangle. They should be equal. Time spent in making accurate measure¬ 
ments is time well spent. The loss of time which inaccurate measurement or guess¬ 
work are sure to entail in the long run is many times greater than that which is 
spent in obtaining precision in the first place. It would pay a settler handsomely 
to obtain the services of a surveyor rather than make his j>addocks ill-shaped. 
Accurate planning saves not only time, but fencing material. Care should be 
taken to erect i)aats in a straight line. Accuracy in minor points in ploughing, 
drilling, stump-picking, &c., well for the trouble involved. One disc of a 

15-disc drill overlapped each round, means that one acre in 15 is sowm with double 
the required amount of seed. A greater mistake is to miss Bi)ace l)etween the 
rounds. There is a direi't loss of ground, and the weeds nave an additional 
chance to make headway against the crop. It is a poor policy to drill land which 
has not been cleared of loose stumxjs. A|)art from the trouble of stopping fre¬ 
quently or jumping from the footboard to throw the bigger stnmx)s aside, there is 
always a certain amount of seed w-asted when the small stumps drag in the discs. 
The seed is bloeked, or else sown on the surface of the ground, and not covered. 
L<!M>se stumps are a frequent cause of breakages on the drill. It is not unusual 
to Bee a ton of loose stumps x>er acre after ploughing. In conclusion the writer ad¬ 
vises the keeping of records of farm work. A written record of the rainfall, 
areas sown each year, rate of seed and super, per acre, and harvest results is much 
safer than the memory, and pays well for the little time involved.An interest¬ 
ing discussion followed, in which members generally indorsed the opinions of the 
^ntor of the paper. 
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PENONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.93in.). 

November 4th.—Present: six members. 

Hav-Making. —Mr. W. A. Roberts read a short paper on this subject. The 
varieties of wheat lie favored were Tmliaii Runner, Bobs, Marshall’s No. .-i, ami 
King’s Early. If to be fed long the hay should be cut just as the grain had 
formed; bat if to be chafTe<l, it should Ik^ left for a week or 10 days later. He 
preferred to use the binder for cutting. Ujiright stooks of about 30 to 40 sheaves 
w’(!re the best. When building the stack, a foundation of solid timber should l.u» 
used. A shed large enough to hold sufficient hay for the season’s requirements 
would be very useful. Mr. J. Oats preferred to stock as soon as possible. The 
stooks should not be too big. He vvo\ild build a shed large enough to hold suffi¬ 
cient hay for his owm requirements. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

October 31 at.—Present: 15 members and five visitors. 

The Aguicultuhal Bureau. —Mr. J. W. Darby read a paper dealing with the 
work and l)euefits of the Agricultural Bureau. Exx>erimental work, he said, carrieii 
on by different Branches 'was the jneans of helj)ing to raise the standard and im 
prove the methods of farming throughout their respective districts. He mentioned 
also the educational vahie of reading and discAissing i)ai>ers at meetings, and enu 
l>hasized the value of homestead meetings. Branches would do 'well to avail them 
selves of the assistance of the Departmental Exj>erts. He considered that every 
member of the Bureau should read The Journal of Agricnliure, from which 
much information could be obtained. A discussion followed, in which the Chair- 
nian (Mr. J. H. Pearce), the TTon. Secretary (Mr. J. IT. Kruger), and Messrs. 
J. J. Deer, A. Spriggs, W. L. Browui, E. W. Dreckow, B. B. Crosby, and J. B. Ko- 
belt agreed with the paper. 


BUTLER, November 17th.—Members were of the opinion that experimental 
work should be carried on in this district. Messrs. Parker and Jericho stated 
that fowls, well attended to, gave very good returns, while Mr. Phillis said 
that from 200 head of poultry he had had a return of £12 lOs. only for 12 
months. 

GREEN PATCH, October 12th.—The inoetiug was attended by the Director of 
Agriculture (Prof. A. J. Perkins) and the Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. 
Cr. G. Nicholls), both of whom addres.sed the members. Mr. Gore read his reporl 
of the Annual Congress. 

GOODE.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. J. Whitelaw, ami 
members found much to interest them on this member’s well kept farm. In the 
evening the subject of ‘^Co-operation amongst fanners” was discussed, two ex¬ 
tracts on the subject from the Journal being read. It was decided to again bring 
lip this matter for discussion in July next. 

PENONG.—Mr. W, Sanders contributed a paper dealing with the method lie 
adopted in the treatment of colic, sand, and other troubles in horses. Members 
discussed the subject, and mentioned various remedies which had been tried. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

CLANFIELD (Average animal rainfall, 16in. to ITin.). 

November 24th.—Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Farming Mallee Land, —Mr. H. R. B&yward dealt with this subject in a paper. 
By reason of the expenses incurred in the purchase of machinery, vehicles, 
horses, harness, &e., it was necessary that the farmer should start with plenty 
of capital, in order to tide over the first few seasons should they be adverse. 
In this district the mallee shoots and stumps were a big drawback, and any¬ 
thing in the nature of an effective shoot scorcher would be welcomed. For a 
number of years, he said, the prices realised for farm produce had not been 
high, . He favored co-operation among men on the land. Ho detailed the 
effect on the community at large of a failure of crops. 
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■ CLAYPAN BOEE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 3Tin.). 

November 2iid.—Present: six members. 

(’oNSEKVATioN OF PoDDEu.—Mr. I), MeCornuu'k read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He recommended con.structing a mouseproof bin of galvanized iron, and 
storing oats in this. It was unwise to stack oats in the bags. »Stubble should 
be sown with oats, barley, or some otlfer fodder. This year he had sown 100 
acres of stubble with barley and oats, at the rate of ^bush. of seed with OOlbs. 
of super. The feed obtained from this was equal to a saving of 8s. per acre 
for hay, which it w^oiild otherwise have been necessary to consume. It was 
advisable to cut oats while a little on the green side, and put them through 
the header, thereby ensuring a .suj>ply of good straw, and the grain in addition. 

COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, IS.Oliri.). 

October iilst.—l^resent: 21 members. 

PouLTUY Faumin(5. —Papers on this subject were read by Messrs 0. Driscoll and 
P. Ballard. Owing to the sliortage of green feed, &c., Mr. Driscoll said, it was 
wdsc for farmers to cull out and market hens that were not now laying, or that 
were <jver tw’o years of age, together with all male birds not required for breed¬ 
ing. Half a dozen of the b<*st pullets sliould be* selected for breeding, and a good 
cocker<‘l secured for mating w'ith these. If egg j>roduction were the objective the 
\Vhit(‘ Jjeghorn was the only bree<l wdiich need be given serious attention, but if the 
farmer contemplated ketqung general purpose poultry, lie- had a wider range of 
choice. Ih^rsonally he eonsidered the most suitable the Black and Wlute Orping¬ 
tons, Silver or White AVyandottes, Barred or Wliite Eocks, and Ehode Island Beds. 
This policy of selection, carrieil out annually, would vi'ry considerably raise the 
quality of the fowls on the farm. He also dealt with the sul>jects of breeding and 
feeding. Mr. Ballar<l urged farmers to purchase a ])(*n of good birds to form a 
good fourniation to the flock. He favored the Andalusians, an<l for heavy breeds 
the Buff Orpington and Barred Rock. This di.stri(.»t was very suitable for tiukeys, 
he thought. 8ome members did not think White Eeghorri.s suitable for the farmer. 

GERANIUM (Average annual rainfall, KUn. to ITiri.). 

October 31st.—Present: Id members. 

Mistakes and Failures. —Mr. l*auuell read a paj>er under this heading. Many 
had failed to acquire some technical education, he said, and this was at the root 
of a number of failures. Every farmer should have a fair idea of the underlying 
principles govcruiiig the cultivation of the soil. Members discussed the subject 
at some length. 

Mr. Norton thought a share plough cutting a (>-in. furrow, better than one cut¬ 
ting a furrow Tin. or Sin. It was a mistake to use second-grade sui)er., he said. 
Mr. Lithgow preferred a lieavy plough, cutting an Sin. fnrroAv. 


GEENGOPE. 

November ISth.—J’resent: —. 

Eali.owinu. —Mr. (>olb('rt nrad a ]>aper on fallowing. Land to be fallowed, he 
said, shoiibi be cultivab^d after harvest .so that the weeds w’ould germinate and a 
ch*an crop wa>uld result. Fallowing should be carried out in July and August, as 
early working enabled tlic .soil to conserve moisture from the winter rains. He 
would fallow light sandy soil to a depth of Jin., and the loamy flats to din. After 
ploughing, the land should lie for three or four Aveeks to become sweoteued, and 
then be harrowed down level. In September it should be cultivated, and after 
every rain the- harrow^s should l>e used. In sandy soil he w'ould plough in the 
stubble to discourage drift. It was a mistake to work the land while dry. New 
land should be fallowed the second year after clearing. A divseussiou followed. 


HALIDON. 

November 4th.—Present: 12 members. 

Haymaking. — ^Mr, D. C, Chambers read a paper on haymaking. For the ha/ 
crop he would sow equal quantities of Dart's Imperial wheat and Algerian 
oats In about the middle of April. Tho oats should be cut two or three days 
prior to ripening, and the wheat just after the bloom had fallen. This 
generally would mean cutting about the beginning of Novemb(*r. Ho pre¬ 
ferred to use the binder. The hay should be stocked behind tho binder in small 
stocks, and could be carted in one or two Avcoks, according to the weather. If 
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cut with the clipper, horse raked, and forked into small cocks, it could be 
carted the next day. Now land in this district in a good season should yield 
about three-quarter ton per acre. Mr. Harris preferred a 5ft. binder for Ian I 
where there were stumps. A tall crop should be allowed to get riper than a 
shorter one before cutting; more grain for the larger bulk of straw would 
then be produced. Hay which got wet in the stock should be turned. Mr. 
Weston preferred big stocks, as the hay was apt to become dry and ble«.chedl 
in the small ones. Mr. Braithwaite would mix the wheat and hay in the stack. 
Mr. Russell considered Dart^s Imperial too liable to rust to be grown for hay. 
Mr. Clark drew' attention to the investigations made at the Boseworthy 
College, which showed that hay should be cut when the grain was in the 
milky stage, and shortly before it reached the doughy stage. If allowed to 
become over ripe before cutting it rapidly lost weight. 


McNAMARA BORE. 

November 1st.—Present: eight members. 

Poultry Breeding. —^A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. W. Har¬ 
greaves. After having chosen a strain, he said, the breeder should endeavor to 
keep it up to standard by culling out all weakly or poor birds. Fowls that suc¬ 
cumbed to disease should be burnt. Over-crowding must be avoided. A scratch¬ 
ing shed should be provided. It was important that the birds should always have 
access to fresh water, wdiich should be kept in a cool sheltered spot. The fowl- 
houses should be warm and free from draughts. Only the best layers should be 
bred from. The remainder of the pullets should not have a male bird running 
with them, as infertile eggs were the best for market. Eggs should be collected 
each day. In discussing the paper Mr. Sanders stated that he preferred the heavy 
breeds for the farm. Although they did not lay quite so many eggs as the light 
breeds they brought better prices as table poultry. Mr. W. W. Paterson would 
only keep sufficient fowls to supply the wants of the farm. The prices offered 
for eggs did not warrant the keeping of largo flocks. Mr. Sanders disagreed. 
He cousidered it paid better to feed wheat to fowls and pigs than to sell it at 3 b. 
or 3s. 3d. per bushel. 


MINDARIE (formerly Cressy). 

November 3rd.—^Present: 23 members and two visitors. 

Pigs. —The subject of management of pigs was dealt with in a paper by Mr. 
Johnston. He dealt with the origin and distribution of this animal, and the 
paper continued:—**If swine were given their proper place in Australia they 
would be found as profitable as in older countries. The first thing for us to de¬ 
cide is the breed most suitable for our climate, and most profitable to keep. I find 
the White Yorkshires and Berkshires the best all-round pigs for the farm, and of 
the two I prefer the Berkshire; for lean meat and shapely hams they cannot be 
excelled. They are also quick growers. A Berkshire at eight or nine months will 
often turn the scale at 1501bB. To be successful only the best animals should be 
allowed to breed. The fecundity of swine leaves no excuse for breeding mon¬ 
grels that have to be hunted down with a rifle and dogs when wanted. A well- 
bred boar is sufficient for six or eight sows. There is no class of farm stock with 
which the well-bred or inferior animal means such a large difference between profit 
and loss. Therefore the breeder should always be most careful in the selection oi 
his breeding stock. A breeding sow should have good feed, but if allowed to get 
too fat she will have a tendency to have small litters, and a fat sow does not re¬ 
main prolific for long; this is of importance, as an old sow is the best mother. In 
my experience the best age to start breeding is about 10 months old for a sow, 
tmd from 12 to 18 months old for a boar. It is possible for a sow to have three 
litters a year, but I think two the safer plan. Gestation continues for three 
months and three weeks and three days; it may vary a few days according to the 
age and construction of the animal. A sow wUl probably take the boar four days 
after farrowing, but it is better to wait until after the young pi^ are weaned. 
The young pigs should be castrated while they are on the milk, as it affects them 
the least then; at any time, however, it is not a dangerous operation. The chief 
care is to see that no flies get at the wound. About m weeks old is the usual time 
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to wean them, but care must be taken not to check their growth. Plenty of soft 
food and green feed, if available, should be given. I have seen pigs reared on 
rape alone, and topped oH for market with a little grain. The two best grain 
feeds for pigs are peas and barley, and the barley, I feel sure, would grow in this 
district. Pigs in confinement often suffer for want of water, therefore never 
mind how sloppy their food is, always give them plenty of clean water to drink. 
They should always have plenty of charcoal handy, as they are very subject to 
worms and other stomach complaints. Always keep the sty clean. In conclusion, 
1 consider that pigs properly kept are one of the best-paying propositions a farmer 
can undertake.^' 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

October 31st.—Present: 18 members. 

ScEUB Land.—^M r. H. E. Kuehel read a paper. Scrub should be rolled in Sep¬ 
tember for preference, or October, he said, and burning effected at the end of 
February or March, at the time of the full moon, and when a hot wind was blow¬ 
ing from the north. In the case of an early season, the land should be ploughed 
before the ashes blew away, but in a late season it should be fallowed after the 
.cleared land had been dealt with. The soil should be well harrowed, and have 
the roots picked off‘. Light land should be left as rough as possible, and not 
harrowed. Seven horses could be worked in a four-furrow plough, which would be 
found most suitable. Cross-ploughing would pull out a number of stumps. New 
land should only be cropped twice, and then left out for three or four years for 
grass. The best time to burn stubble was with the full moon in March, at the time 
of a hot wind from the north. 


PARKAKIE (Average annual rainfall 16in. to 17in.). 

October 3l8t.—^Present: nine members. 

Rabbit Destiiuction. —Mr, Gravestocks contributed a paper. Owing to the sandy 
and undulating nature of this district, he said, it would not be wise to wire-net the 
holdings. He recommended filling in the burrows with dry sand, and banking them 
well up, and setting traps on the buck heaps to catch any that might be outside. 
The traps or soil should not be touched with the bare bauds, and paper should be 
used to cover the traps. The unoccupied land made it very difficult to cope with 
the pest. In discussing the subject Mr. Jose stated that he had tried various 
methods, but as fast as he rid his farm of rabbits others from adjoining lands came 
in. He considered the use of the poison cart in summer time the most effective 
means of destruction. He had noticed that if the burrow s were filled in the rabbits 
that were left outside burrowed and released those that were shut in. Mr. Parkin¬ 
son had used bisulphide of carbon with good results. Mr. M. J. Cooney (Hon. 
Secretary) recommended ramming bags a^ut 6ft. to 8ft. into the burrow and then 
filling in. 


PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in, to 17in.). 

November 26th.—Present: 15 members. 

Seeding Operations. —A short paper under this heading was read by Mr, J. Tee. 
In preparing the land, he said, much depended on the nature of the soil and the 
season. Fallow land in this district should be worked well before seeding. He 
favored the roller. This implement pulverised the land, and packed it well, thus 
enabling it to conserve moisture. Laud cropped last seeding time was almost the 
same ds fallow on account of the little nutriment that had been taken from it by 
the season’s poor crops, and should therefore not be worked too deeply next season. 
He would roU before drilling, and then harrow after the drill. This would ensure 
a good tilth and a good seed bed, but should next season prove to be a wet one, 
Httle working would be required. He would sow about 401b8. wheat or 901bs. oats 
with hdlbs. super, to the acre on stiff land, or AOlbs. of wheat or oats with 45]bs. 
super, per acre on sandy land that was cropped last year. A lengthy discussion 
followed. Messrs. J. Roachock and J. Northey agreed with the quantities of wheat, 
&c., set down in the paper, and Mr. Roachock would commence seeding at about 
the middle of March. Mr. J. Northey considered rolling would to a certain ex¬ 
tent prevent ''takeall.'^ Mr. A. Camens would use a little more seed than the 
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quantity mentioned in the paper. Mr. J. J. Foale would use 601bs. seed with 
401bs. to 501bs. super, per acre next seeding, as there would be practically no self- 
sown. He did not consider the roller of much use in stumpy country. Mr. 
Shannon would cultivate well, drill and harrow, and sow not less than 5011)8. of 
early wheat. Land heavily dressed with super, last seeding would not require 
much super, next seeding. Mr. 0. S. Foale favored the roller on w^ell-cloared land, 
and would sow Ibush. of wheat to ^cwt. of super. Mr. li. Bush would use not 
less than Ibush. of seed. Mr. A. J. Stevens would roll where jjossible, and harrow 
afterwards. A good deal depended on the variety as to the quantity of wheat 
sown. Mr. C. Moyle w'ould not use much super, where the crops had been very 
poor last year, but wdiere the crops had started well, the full quantity of huper, 
would be necessary wdth next year ^s seeding. He had had good results witli thin 
sowing. Mr. Johnson did not think rolling necessary in this district, but would 
use the harrow’^s. Ho favored thin sowing for this year, and would sow about 
401bs. of seed wheat to the acre. Mr. O. Gregory considered that when the wheat 
was not graded it was necessary to sow not lef-s than |bush. to the acre. 


BAM(X). 

November 30th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Mr. Odgers gave an address on fruitgrowing in Wirrabara Forest, and illus¬ 
trated his remarks with lantern slides. He contrasted the soil and rainfall of 
that district with those of the river districts. The splendid setting of fruit in 
Wirrabara, he said, was due to tlio inoculation carried out by the bees. Since 
bee keeping had been carried on in the district better crops luul been gathered. 

BOOKPURNONG EAST, November 28th.—Mr. Plullis stated that on account 
of the late crops and the distance from the market it w'ould be unprofitable to cut 
hay in this district. Mr. H. Shulze wrould cut any crops that 'were high enough 
for hay. Mr. Mayfield stated that prices for hay in this district were only 
about 12s. above Adelaide prices. He favored Triumi>h, Cumberland, and Come¬ 
back for hay whea.ts. 

COONALPYN, December 4th.—Mr. D. F. Laurie (Poultry Expert) attended 
the meeting and gave a demonstration and lecture. 

MANTUNG, November 5th.—Extracts from the ‘LTournaU^ on Stack 
Building and Thatching were read by Mr. W. Stewart, and discussed by 
members. 

MANTIING, Becember 3rd.—Members discussed the prospects of the coming 
jeasoii, and debated the advisableness of sowing a larger area than usual. 

WILKAWATT, November 7th.—Reports were given by members carrying 
on experimental ■v^H)rk. Mr. A. Neville stated that wheat sown with high- 
grade super had a nice green, broad leaf, while tbe plant growm with the 
low-grade manure was sickly-looking and had very fine leaves. Mr. D. F. 
Bowman had sowui plots with difl'oront qiialit.y phosphates, but up to the 
present no difference could be observed in these plots. High grade super, was 
unanimously favored by members. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

FORLST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 3.5in. to 36in.), 

October 29th.—ftesent: seven members. 

Cool Storage of Apples by Growers.—M r. E. Rowley contributed a paper on 
this subject. He considered that the co-operative cool storage of apples would be 
to the mutual benefit of all growers concerned. He mentioned that during the pick¬ 
ing season the packers secured a good proportion of the best keeping varieties and 
placed them in the Government cool stores. At that time of the year the prices 
were generally low. Having a few thousand cases of apples in store the middle¬ 
man was thus in a })09ition to greatly influence the trade for the remainder of the 
year, and practically determine the price that the grower received for his late 
varieties. He advised growers to form unions in the different fruitgrowing centres. 
Each union or branch would conduct its own business, except that which it was 
deemed advisable to have conducted by a committee representing all branches. 
There should be a uniform system of packing, grading, &c., and Sie fruit should 
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be placed in the Government cool storage by the growers, where it would be acces¬ 
sible to any prospective buyers. By thus cutting out the middleman, he said, fruit 
would reach the consumer at a lower price and the growers themselves would also 
greatly benefit. A discussion follow'ed the reading of the paper. Mi\ V. Green 
mentioned that the A'ictorian and Bydney growers stored their apples in Bydiiey. 
The fruit was thus ready to catch the prices immediately there was a ri^e. lie 
advised the growers of this State to co-operate and follow their example. Messrs. 
S<!hultze, A. Green, W. McLaren, and E. Green also took part in the discussion. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 2diii. to 27in.). 

November 25th.—Present: 14 memlM^rs. 

Cultivation of Peas. —This subject was dealt with in the following paper by 
Mr. T. G. Rose:—“Land intended for peas should be ploughed early in the season, 
thus giving plenty of time to prepare the seed bed. I i)refer drilling to broad¬ 
casting, as then the seed and manure are more evenly sownj and at the same time 
they are well covered. This is fi consideration where rabbits and birds are nume¬ 
rous. The best time for sowing in this district is in July or early in August. If 
sown too early there is danger of trouble with frosts, and if sown too late there is 
the chalice of troublesome hot winds. Almost any laud is suitalile for pea- 
growing if well worked and well manured. The variety most favored is the Dun, 
or the small white, as these run easily through the drill. They should be sown 
at the rate of about 2biish. per acre, wdth Icwt. of cither guano super, or bone 
super., the latter giving tlic better results in W('t seasons. JjCSs manure may be 
use<l in heavy soils. It is a good |)lan to roll the ])eas as soon as they are sown. 
This crop is valuable on new ground as it adds nitrogen to the soil. Many farmers 
are substituting a pea croj) for the bare fallow in their rotation system. The most 
effective and the quickest way of harvesting peas is to rake them into rows w'ith 
the ordinary hay rake, after which they should be put into small heaj>s ready for 
carting, ivliicli should be done lK?forc the peas become too rii)e. The cheapest way 
for the small farmer is to roll the peas with an ordinary land roller, then |>ut them 
through the winnoW'Cr. There is no croj) better than }>eas for the average farmer 
to grow for fattening sliecp, lambs, and pigs. There are several dilTercnt ways 
of feeding. Some prefer to harvest the peas, then juit them out into troughs; 
others stack and ft?e<l out as required, l)ut tlio most economical way to handle the 
crop is to buy forward store sheep, and turn them into the crop. The stock should 
have access to plenty of gt)Otl Nvator. Bheep thus fed prodiu'C first-class mutton, 
and will always bring a good price in the market. I know of one instance where 
a farmer had three acres of iieas on which 55 forward lambs were put, am I in a few^ 
wrecks they were sold as extra prime. After the 55 lambs wove fattened lie put 
another small lot on the same three, acres, and these also sold well. • ' A lengthy 
discussioii followed. Mr. H. J. dagger (Oliairman) stated that he liad turned 
sheep on to a crop of peas in the winter, and found that they would not c‘at it 
while gj-eeii. Mr. M. J. Meyer had had tin' seme experience. IMembeis favored 
tlie horse rake for gathering the pea crop—the few- left on the ground could be fed 
to slieep or pigs. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, IT.OOiu.). 

October Jrd.—Present: nine members. 

Harvesting. —Mr. W. C. Mills read a paper on this subject. Before commenc¬ 
ing to harvest, he said, the farmer must consider what he will require in the way 
of seed and fodder. Portion of the crop should be taken off wdtli the binder, and 
then thrashed. The grain could thus be obtained, and the straw conserved for 
fodder. It was advisable to procure the services of the most competent laborers 
obtainable. The market should be closely watched, for it might be more profit¬ 
able to dispose of the harvest in the form of beef, mutton, or pork. Crops sown 
for hay might be found more profitable if left for grain, or vice versa, according 
to the season. At harvest time machinery should be in good order, and the teams 
in good heart. If the crop contained much wild oats it should be cut before these 
oats lost their feed value, even if the wheat were slightly green. However, if the 
percentage of oats were small, it would be more profitable to wait for the wheat 
to reach its best hay stage. If the land had not been well cleared the binder 
could not be worked lower than 6in. from the ground. This meant a loss of straw. 
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Hay Bliould be stocked soon after it had been cut if it were to be left for some 
time before stacking, but if to be carted within a short time it should be left in 
loose rows,.where it could dry more quickly. Wet hay should be stocked imme¬ 
diately ; if left lying on the ground it soon lost its value. If the crop were to be 
stripped and labor were dear, it would be best to either use the harvester or 
reaper-thrasher, but these machines must be worked by competent men to obtain 
best results. He preferred machines with plenty of sieve room. Vehicles and 
machinery should bo kept in the shade as much as possible. Special care should 
be taken when harvesting any experimental plots, the different yields should be 
weighed, and the results carefully noted. 

MOUNT COMUASS. 

October Slst,—Present: eight members. 

Irrigation. —An address on this subject was given by Mr. F. Slater. In dry 
seasons, he said, it was necessary to have some irrigation system to grow summer 
vegetables. The growth of late crops of cabbages, &c. could be extended by the 
use of sprinklers, which would also be a cheek on most pests. Planting out should 
be done during showery conditions, which could be obtained by using sprinklers. 
After years of experience with Hooding he was convinced that in this district it 
did more harm than good. His plant for sprinkling consisted of a 1 h.p. petrol 
engine, driving a lin. centrifugal x)ump, operating four sprinklers. The outfit 
was mounted on a hand barrow frame, and, after disconnecting the hoses, could be 
moved along the drains by two men. The whole cost was about £40, and it re¬ 
quired about Igall. of petrol every eight hours. A pressure tank system to do the 
same work would cost about £300. A discussion followed. Mr. Peters had been 
successful this season with the flooding system, but considered his land was more 
suited to this method than any other of the adjoining holdings. Messrs. Hutton 
and W. Cocks (Hon. Secretary) also took part. 

STEATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28m.). 

November 3rd.—Present: 28 members. 

Co-operative Purchase op Implements *c. —It was decided that each Branch 
in the electoral division of Alexandra be asked to send two delegates to confer at 
Strathalbyn with the object of formulating a scheme to provide for purchasing 
implements, &c., on the co-operative principle. 

Potatoes. —Mr. H. Meyers read a paper on this subject. After dealing his¬ 
torically with the potato, he said:—“For early crops, planted in July or August, 
it is necessary to plant on the higher ground, fairly well-drained, and with an 
easterly aspect. But for summer crops, planted in December, the lower and 
damper land sheltered from the hot winds is best. In the case of the former it 
is very necessary to fallow the land as deep as possible during the summer, and 
then, after the first rains, plough it again to a depth of Sin. or 9in, leave in that 
state until two weeks before the time of planting, and then drill in 6cwts. to 8cwts. 
of potato manure to the acre. Practical experience has proved that to drill the 
manure in is more profitable than to sow it in rows with the potatoes, besides be¬ 
ing much easier. If manure is put on the seed potato it burns the plant to a cer¬ 
tain extent, especially cut seed, and thus the plant is weakened; and the roots re¬ 
main cramped. On the other hand, if t^e manure is drilled, and then ploughed 
in with potatoes, the roots will spread all^ over the land in search of manure^ and 
there is no danger of the seed suffering from the effects of the chemical content 
of the fertiliser. When planting it is advisable to plough about 6in. deep, but only 
plant the seed about 4in. down the furrow, as potatoes do not grow so well if they 
have a long way to come through the ground in the cold weather. From 27i]L to 
oOin. is the usual distance between the rows, with about 14in. between each po¬ 
tato. Too much care cannot be taken over the selection of seed. It is useless 
to go to trouble to prepare the land carefully and well, and then plant inferior 
seed. My experience is that for the July-August crops potatoes dug in March 
will produce the best results. It is commo^y Imown that Pinkies and Bismarcka 
are the best for the early crop, as they withstand the wet and cold weather much 
better than any other varieties, and will also recover from the effects of frost far 
better. Never plant seed from a poor crop. Always select big potatoes, and 
when cutting seed for planting throw out w those with shoots tiiat look at all 
delicate); a good, strong, vigorous shoot is desirable. Run over the ground with 
light harrows just as the plant is coming through the ground; choose a nice 
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sunuy day if possible, 4i3 all weeds will then be killed. After the potatoes have 
grown enough to define the rows, go through them with the cultivator set about 
4in. deep. In about four weeks ^ time go over them again with the cultivator, but 
only very lightly, just to move the surface of the soil to not Jet a crust form, as 
one of the great secrets to successf ul potato-growing is to keej) the soil open. Thi-; 
helps to retain the moisture, and aerate the soil. It is a great mistake to culti¬ 
vate deeply, as some of the roots are very near the surface, and are easily broken. 
Potatoes should be left to properly mature before digging, the tops then die olf, 
and the skins become firm on the potatoes. If dug before they are matured they 
do not keep so well, nor are they so good for market. On land for December 
planting I would grow a crop of field peas, planted after the first rains, ploughed 
in in September, and left to rot until November. I would then work the land up 
until it is as fine as possible; drill in 5ewts. of manure, and the potatoes 

about Christmas time, or the beginning of the New Year. Snowflakes or Car¬ 
mens are the best for summer planting. They take a long time to mature, but 
grow rapidly after the early rains. To keep potatoes so that they will remain 
firm and a good light colour, choose a weli-drained place in the garden, stack 
them in a gable-shaped heap, and put suflScient thatch on them to keep the rain 
out; then put earth on the thatch, but not too much, and dig a drain aro\ind 
the stack. 


CHEKKY GAKDENS, December Ist.—After the formal business had been con¬ 
ducted and this being the last meeting for the year, members adjourned to a hall 
where the annual social was held. About fiO persons were present, among the 
visitors bejing the Hon. T. Pascoe (Minister of Agriculture), Mr. W. L. Sum¬ 
mers (Secretary to Minister), Mr. G. O. Nieholls (Secretary Advisory Board), Mr. 
G. C. Savage (manager Blackwood Government Orchard), Messrs. C. Spencer and 
T. B. Brooks, of the Clarendon Branch, and Messrs. C. Morgan and W. Coates, of 
the Tronbank Braiudi. 

HARTIjEY', Noveml)er 5th.— Homestead Meetino. —Members gathered at the 
homestead of Mr. B. Wundersitz, and were much interested in the general arrange¬ 
ment of the farm, &c. The ex|>erimeutal plots being conducted by Mr. Wundor- 
sitz were the centre of considerable interest, 

MOUNT BARKER, December 2iid.—Mr. H. H. Corbin, B.Sc., gave a very in¬ 
teresting add^e^8 on the characteristics of some of our forest trees. The address 
was illustrated by the means of lantern slides, and was much appreciated, A dis¬ 
cussion followed. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25in.). 

November.—Present: five members. 

8tock and Crops, —Mr. J. B. Mitchell read a pax>er. Land in the 
South-East, he said, at its present high price, should be made to i)roduce to 
its utmost caj>acity without deteriorating tlie soil. It was a mistake to croj) the 
same laud with cereals year after year, and it was not profitable to take off a crop 
and then leave the land to produce any chance crop of grass, or self-sown crop. 
Stock-raising for export should be gone in for. This would mean the growing of 
fodder cro])8. He had exi)erimented with Dunn oats in this district, but the dry 
months had badly affected them. Cape barley had been tried, and had produced 
prolific growth. Good feed was ready fully six weeks before the natural grasses 
were worth much. He would burn off stubble early and then work with either a 
light plough or a cultivator, and drill in early with a good percentage of manure. 
The fodder should not be allowed to go to seed. He would stock tlie paddocks as 
heavily as possible without underfeeding. This would enrich the soil. He in¬ 
stanced a case of a man who had a crop of mustard near his shearing shed. He 
fed this off with sheep, and the next year he harvested a heavy crop of w^heat from 
the land. He would plough in thistles growing in stubble paddocks, while they 
were in their green state. Thistles were also a good emergency reed. They should 
be cut, raked into heaps, and given time to moisten, when stock would readily 
eat them. Ho considered that the la.nd on the Millicent flats could produce more 
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if properly worked. He favored cropping one year, ainl feeding off the next, as 
was practised in England. By this means the laud was constantly being enriched. 
Oats and barley did well in this <listrict, and rye made sjdendid feed if not allowed 
to mature. Kale and rape w’cre not suitable for tlu^se parts. A discussion followetl. 
Mr. Bowering stated that thistles were splendid feed for stock. Mr. Hart men¬ 
tioned that where these plants were very thick it would pay to cut them for en¬ 
silage. Mr. Nitschke mentioned the different climatic conditions of England and 
this colony, and that there were no hot winds in England like those wdiich swept 
ov(*r the Millicent flats, but Mr. Mitchell did not think that these hot winds did 
much damage to oats or barley. Mr. Hart stated that the local black soil would 
not produce barley or mustard. Mr. Eensom contended that where wheat followed 
an oat crop it ahvays proved satisfactory. 


NARA(X)OBTE (Avc^rago annual rainfall, ii2.60iii.). 

October lOth.—Present: 16 members. 

Houses i’or Farm Work.— This subject was dealt wdth in a paper by Mr, W. E. 
Rogers. He preferred the medium draught for this district, where the soil gene¬ 
rally was of a light character. Either a (Xy<les(lai<; or Suffolk iTinch stallion, 
mated with suitable mares, would produce first-class horses for farm work. Heavy¬ 
legged horses wore at a disadvantage working on sticky land, but commanded a 
bett('r price. He did not think that medium draughts consumed any less fee<l 
than heavy <lrauglits. The lighter animal was more active and a faster walker than 
the heavy dniiight, and this was a big consideration. Ho considered that the 
Pei'cheroii crossed with the (’lydesdale or any other good draught strain, would 
produce a suitable farm horse. In the discussion Mr. Loller agreed wd.th most of 
the views of the writer. A little blood introduced into the draught class was a 
good, thing, it meant good action and clean legs. He preferred a nuggety horsf* 
w'ith good bone and action, and favored the Suffolk Punch stallion. lie wouhl 
only T)reed from the l)e8t available slock, wiiich should also be good tempered. Mr. 
Bray and Mr. k’euerheertlt also favored the Buffolk Punch stallion, and the last- 
named gontleiiiau stated that good tempered animals did not always produce good- 
tempered stock, Mr. Holmes preferred light draughts for this district. Mr. H. H. 
Bchinckel (the chairman) favored the medium draught, as did also Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and this gentleman had a liking for the Percheron, 

RoLiiiNG Growing Crops. —Members discussed the desirableness of rolling glow¬ 
ing crops, oats in particular. Mr. W. H. Smith thought it better to use the 
harrows than the roller. Mr. Loller had secured best results this year by going 
over the crop with a roller with the harrows attached. 

—Mr. W. H. Smith exhibited samples of w^heat and oats grown on his 
farm. The oats were taken from a paddock of 45 acres sown on April 17th,* and 
the wheat from a paddock of 18 acres, .sown on Ajiril 18. The wheat was Federa¬ 
tion, about 3ft. high, and the oats (Algerian) about 3ft. high, both samples show'- 
ing hea<is. He tabled the specimens as proof of the value of putting in crops 
early. Both promised a good yield. He had fed the oats off lightly with sheep. 
Mr. Loller was a strong advocate of early sowing of crops, and believed in getting 
them in in March or April. The best crops grown by Mr. Bray in this district had 
been sown in the middle of May. He had some good crops sown in June, but 
crops sown earlier had not turned out well. The chairman said that to the east 
of Naracoorte early sowing was the bekt, but in t!\e west late-sown crops did 
better. The chairman showed specimens of Succession cabbages and Sydney Early 
Market cauliflowers he had grown. Both were flne varieties, and did well in the 
district. He had not used a great deal of water in growing them. 


KEITH, November 7th,—^Mr. Morcom initiated a discussion on co-operation 
among farmers, by means of which, he said, they would be able to dispose of their 
produce more profitably and also to purchase thoir requisites more cheaply. Mem¬ 
bers generally favored the principle. 

TINTINARA^ November 28th.—Mr. C. P. Hodge contributed a paper dealing 
with the advantages of systematically conducted experimental work on the farm. 
He urged the Branch to take steps in this direction, and formulated a scheme which 
he considered suitable to the local conditions. 
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inquiry department. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &tc., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany ea^h question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.** 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 


Replies Supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C,V.S., 
Veterinary Lecturer. 

'‘D.L.,^’ Terowic, asks treatment for four-year-old draught horse 
suft'cring from strangles. 

Reply.—Rub throat with hot lard or butter; steam head with few 
drops eucalyptus. Put teaspoonful sulphate of quinine on tongue 
with little Stockholm tar twice daily. On recovery give table¬ 
spoon sulphur once a day for a week. 

''W.H.L.'' asks treatment for cow, which nine days after calving 
became paralysed in hindquarters. 

Reply.—The paralysis of cow is due to inflammation of womb and 
ovaries. Treatment—15 drops of tr. nux vomica once a day and 15 
drops tr. pulsatilla twice a day for a week or so. 

Coomandook, has some sheep which are gradually be¬ 
coming blind through film spreading over surface of eye; there is 
slight discharge from corners of eyes. He asks for advice. 

Reply.—The trouble aris('s from angemia, due to blood parasites. 
Feed sulphate of iron at 1 dram per day per sheep; dust dry boracic 
acid into eyes occasionally. 

Tumby Bay, forwards some small red worms pumped 
from bottom of underground tank, and asks if they are injurious to 
stock. 

Reply.—The little worms are larvae of mosquitoes and gnats and 
are harmless to stock, but it is as well to strain them out through 
cheesecloth or similar material. The best way of getting rid of them 
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is to clean out the tank and wire gauze all possible openings into it. 
All ounce of chlorinated lime per l,000galls. also is good purifier, 
and is almost tasteless in that quantity. 

Ironbank, asks if there is any cure for Jumps in cows^ 

udders. 

Reply.—Lumpy udders are always suspicious of tuberculosis, acti¬ 
nomycosis, and similar affections, and the cows should be reported to 
the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, who would send an officer to 
inspect. On the other hand, there are lumpy udders which are not 
of this dangerous character; the insiieetor would advise. In the 
meantime hot soapsuds well rubbed in twice a day may somewhat 
impi‘ove matters if the lumps are the result of mastitis. A lumpy- 
udder cow is mu(*h Ix'tter as beef than as a milk producer, from a 
profit x>oint of view. 

Piniiaroo, asks treatment for mare that has floodings. 

Reply.—A reliable and handy treatment for such an accident is 
to cut a lemon in two, and passing tlie hand into the womb, to 
squeeze the lemon juice into that organ, afterwards wringing out 
a sheet in as hot water as possible, and inserting it in the womb, re¬ 
moving it an hour or so later, 

**E.F.D,,’* Lameroo, inquires treatment for cow which has very 
sore front feet, hoofs deformed for several months, no^v lame in right 
hind leg, swelling between stifle and hip; otherwise seems in good 
health. 

Reply.—The symptoms are those of scrofula, which may or may 
not be tubercular, probably not. It certainly will not pay to keep 
such a cow, as she is likely to be an iiiuMTtain breeder; but if treat¬ 
ment is desired, let her have twice dadly for a month or so two table¬ 
spoons of syrup fend phos. co.; thm she will lick up from a saucer or 
mixed in her food. White liniment with ^oz. oil of origanum added 
to each 5ozs. of liniment, may be applied to the feet and swelling 
once daily with advantage. 

has horses suffering from irritation and soreness round 
coronets; moisture exuding from frogs is putrid. He seeks advice. 

Reply.—The symptoms arise from bedding on dung, and are 
caused by a mange parasite, chorioptes. First wash with warm soap 
and water, and thoroughly dry; then daily apply one part benzine to 
five parts cheap oil. After the irritation has ceased apply lemon 
juice to the sores. 

Bute, inquires treatment for go,lding, nine years, which 
suffers pain when passing urine, especially after some has passed. 

Reply.—From the well-described symptoms in the letter the horse 
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has urinary calculi, and will jjrobably find relief if 20 drops of tr. 
cauiphor are giveji tlire(‘ thins a day i‘or a week,,mixed with a little 
molasses, and smeared on the teeth. The following week a tea¬ 
spoonful of bicarbonate of fiotasli should be given twice a day mixed 
in the feed. 

Kybunga, had some calves which appeared to go mad; 
they galloped in circles, then fell down and died. They had been 
fed on separated milk. 

Reply.—Acute indigestion is the trouble, and the calves should 
suck, not drink. Probably the trouble would cease if they had a 
little boiled linseed or calf meal with the milk, and a saltspoonful of 
bicarbonate of potash in each feed. 

‘'H.R.’' writes that occasionally durijig last few weeks he has 
lost a fine fat lamb; examination sho^ved bladder and kidneys very 
inflamed, and urine red. When sheep w^ere being yarded tlie biggr'st 
wether lagged behind, and wiislsillcd ; the bladder was full of a pink 
blotchy fluid; the kidney fat loose and jelly-like; the dung of all was 
loose, with inclination to scour. 

Reply.—The symptoms of one of the so-called braxy-like diseases. 
The knife is the best treatment; but if noticed early bleeding at the 
ej^c vein sometimes gives good results. As stated, it is always the 
best lambs which succumb, as the germs only flourish when the blood 
is springing; therefore keep the lambs back a bit, constantly chang¬ 
ing on to poorer pasture, if possible, and not letting them remain on 
a paddock more than three days at a time. The following mixture 
has been found of use as a preventive:—Cooper^s sheep dip 1 part, 
common salt 8 parts, one dram or a teaspoonful of the mixture once 
daily to each lamb in dry feed, or in the mouth if a small flock, for 
a week or so. 

Bordertown, wants information concerning mare which 
appeared to be in usual health one evening, but next morning was 
noticed to be lying down, and was swollen, and unable to rise, but 
took food during the day. She was shot the next day, and on exami¬ 
nation all organs seemed healthy, except a patch, of inflammation in 
the big gut, to which some worms were hanging. 

Reply,—The worms were the ordinary big bloodworms, sclerosto- 
mum equinum; the part they play in such attacks has not been de¬ 
finitely settled, but if the microscope could have* been used probably 
their offspring would have been found very active in certain glands, 
producing a blood poison, which in this case resulted first in fiatu- 
lent colic during the first night, and paralysis of the bowels and 
hindquarters later. In a similar case a good remedy at the outset 
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would be half-pint of gin, 20 drops of essence of peppermint, and a 
little w arm water. A teaspoonful of salti)etre and a tablespoonful 
of llovvers of sulphur once a day for a week would probably help the 
other hors(‘S. 

Waikerie, asks treatment for valuable colt, which 
sulfers from intermittent heavy cough, w^orse after drinking. 

lieply.—The cough is probably not dangerous, as it arises from 
irritation of cutting teeth, and may continue at intervals till four 
and a half years old. When it is very troublesome, a little ^Stock- 
holrii tar smeared on the teeth or tongue now and again will relieve, 
as w ill also liniment rubbed into the throat. 

'‘A.G.,’' Kalangadoo, asks cause of death of sheep. They first 
trembfe, then become paralysed, fall downi, froth at mouth, and 
quickly die. 

lieply.—The symptoms XH>int to a X)arasitic invasion, knowm as 
sarcosporidiosis, whicii exists m various parts of the State, and can 
only be diagnosed by the microscope. Treatment is not much good, 
but if seen early bleeding at the eye vein is follow ed by good results 
sometimes. Prevention—(Unistantly move the sh<‘(‘p, not letting 
them remain in a i)addock more than three days, though they can 
safely return in a w^eek or two. Give dry feed, such as cocky chaff, 
containing for each sheep 1 dram each of flowers of sulphur, sul¬ 
phate of iron, common salt. 

‘‘S.T.L. asks treatment for colt wdiich has sw^ellings under the 
belly; they arc in x)atches, some as large as a saucer, and have scabs 
like ringworms. 

lieply.—The swellings arc no doubt parasitic, even if not ring- 
w^orm, which is very x>robable. Dress once a w^eek for three times 
with a little ointment, made of biiiiodide of mereury 1 dram vase- 
lime 2 ozs. The sw^elliiigs will increase after each dreSvsing, but 
eventually dry up and disai)pear. 

'‘T.,’’ Foi*t Germein, seeks advice concerning draught colt, which 
for past three or four months has had a soft sw-elling under the 
jaw. 

Reply.—The dropsical swelling arises from amemia, or poverty of 
blood, brought about by worms and lack of certain food consti¬ 
tuents ; he would improve quickly if lucerne w^ere available. Give a 
dessertspoonful of syrup of phosphate of iron twice a day, smeared 
on the tongue; it is nice to taste, and he will soon be looking for it. 
A month’s treatment should be enough. 

^‘S.O.G/’ asks treatment for aged horse, which at times gallops 
wildly around the paddock, then paws the ground, lies down, the 
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eyes stare, nostrils distend, the tongue goes black, and the animal 
appears in very great pain; sweat runs off, and hard lumps appear 
under skin of forequarters. After an hour or two the attack passes 
oil) and horse keeps well for some months. 

Reply.—The symptoms are those of very acute abdominal pain, 
which might be caused by stones forming in the large bowel (cal¬ 
culi), but the prominence of the subcutaneous glands make it more 
probable that worms have a share in producing the pain. Gin and 
pex)pormint or chlorodyne would give relief at the time, but one 
day he will probably not recover from an attack, in which case a 
post-mortem W'ould be of interest. 

Wirrabara, writes to the elfect that he has had difficulty 
in getting rabbits to take phosphorus baits, and asks for information 
in regard to other poisons. 

Reply.—Strychnine in pollard and sugar would do, but if there 
is green feed there will be the same difficulty, namely, that the 
rabbits wdll leave it alone. Raspberry jam, liow^ever, is a great 
attraction, either with phosphorus or strychnine, so are slices of 
apples, sown along a furrow, for instance. Roasting the baits w^ould 
spoil the x)oison. Arsenic is used, but rabbits are tolerant of it. 
Prussic acid is too volatile to be of any use, but cyanide of po¬ 
tassium might be. Strychnine varies in strength, as sold commer¬ 
cially, and it is w ell to ask the chemist what quantity he Avould re¬ 
commend; speaking generally, an ounce to four pounds is ample. 
In the Wirrabara district apples w^aild i)roba.bly be tln^ cheapest 
and most successful bait. 

'' asks treatment for filly, one and a half years, wdiich is 
in fair condition, but gets down every night, and has to be lifted 
on to her feet in the morning, \vhen she urinates freely. The loss 
of power is in her hindquarters, but when uj) she is able to w alk. 

Reply.—Symptoms of paralysis, connected with an invasion of 
blood worms, and in a young animal the chanoes of recovery are 
not too good. Some sort of slinging arrangement may be rigged to 
help her uj), and she should receive in her food once a day two table¬ 
spoonfuls of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, and twice a day, in a little 
bran, a flat teaspoonful of sulphate of quinine. The treatment 
should be carried out for a ff)Ttnight, then the quinine only, and in 
the third fortnight the arsenic should be given again as well as the 
quinine. Should a post-mortem be made, the worms will be found 
not only in the bowels, but in the glands of the caul fat. 

“Parmer,” Clare, had rnare which was in pain after eating 
drinking. She was treated for sand, but died nine days 
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symptoms first noticed. A post-mortem showed much water about 
the heart, the big gut packed with old food, with blood worms and 
sand; left lung very black. 

Reply.—The original disease was impaction colic, and the worms 
probably then caused irritation; but the'death was probably the 
result of drenches which went the wrong way, and set up pleurisy 
and septic pneumonia. Treatment in the first case should have been 
purgatives, such as an ounce of aloes, followed by bowel stimulants, 
such as 20 drops tr. mix voni., three times a day. 

‘^E.L.P.’’ rofiuircs treatment for horse suffering from sore back 
caused by saddle ; the witliers have swollen and burst. 

Reply.—The injury lias produced fistulous withers; if the horse 
is of no value it will be best to shoot it; but if it is valuable, the 
wound must be probed and opened to the bottom of each pipe or 
sinus; tlie diseased tissue, wliich will be found black at the bottom, 
must be scraped uAvay, the wounds thoroughly sprayed with petrol, 
and then daily irrigated witli cold water for an hour till healed to 
the surface, when ordinary healing powder, such as boracic acid, 
may be used. The healing process wdll take about three months, 
the essential thing being to remove all dead tissue from the bottom 
of tbe wound. 

asks lr(‘alment for filly suffering from strangles and a 
discharge from heels. 

Hej)ly.—(iive a tal)li‘sf»oouful of Fowler’s soluticn of arsenic once a 
day in feed for two oi* tlir(‘e weeks. The discharge from the heels is 
due to tbo impurity of the blood. The warts on the nose will dis- 
app(‘ar if they are rubbed with castor oil one day and vinegar the 
next for a few times. 

“F.” has several lieifers wdiich had lumps on front teats; they 
seeimal louse, and were alKUit the size of a pea; the teats went lilind. 
He asks cause. 

Reply.—Mammitis, probably of the contagious form ; handle af¬ 
fected ones after the others, and take iirecaution to wash hands 
before handling another beast. Rub in hot soapsnds once or twice a 
day to affected quarter, and inject for three or four days lialf a tea- 
eui)ful of warm water, with a saltspoonful of boracic acid dissolved 
in it. In very obstinate cases, if relief cannot be given with a care¬ 
fully sterilised teat syphon, the hidden bougie described in former 
replies will have to be used. The main thing to remember Is the 
contagious nature of the disease, and to use all precautions to pre¬ 
vent spread. 
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*‘J.T.** asks treatment for cow suffering from sore teats; the cow 
was very poor and weak, but calved all right; the skin, however, 
peeled oil' her teats and left them raw, and they continue to crack. 

Reply.—These symptoms frequently occur under such conditions. 
It would be well to bathe the teats after milking with warm milk 
containing a teaspoonfuJ. of boracie acid to the pint, then to dry 
thon thoroughly with a veiy soft, clean cloth, and paint them lightly 
over with collodion, or one of the similar preparations sold by 
chemists as new skin and under similar names, most of which are 
volatile solutions of celluloid. Under such treatment recovery 
should take place in a few weeks. 

'‘T.H.S.’’ has horse, eight years, with swelling behind and below^ 
near ear; other horses had strangles. 

Reply.—The swelling is a strangles abscess, and it is not advisable 
to lance it owing to the big blood vessels in the neighborhood of the 
parotid gland, but if it is well fomented daily, and then a bit (the 
size of a nut) of blue mercurial ointment is rubbed in, the swelling 
w^ill be reduced. Ten grains of iodide of arsenic put upon the 
tongue every other day for four times will also helx) towards re¬ 
covery. 

FERTILISERS. 

'‘R.H.E.F.^’ asks:—(1) The best way to use sulphate of iron as a 
fertilising X)ickle for wheat. (2) Can quicklime he used mixed with 
sand in place of sui)erx)hosphate. (3) As common salt absorbs 
moisture, could it be used to supply Kseeds with moisture suliicieut to 
carry them through dry npoll. 

Mr. W. J. Sx)afl.brd (Superintendent of Exx)erimental Work) re- 
X>lies:—The three main plant foods are x)hosphoric acid, i^otasli, and 
nitrogen; and, together with lime, are the only substances usually 
necessary to supply to soils to get maximum crox)s. (1) Soils are 
rarely so deficient in iron (and then only in white sands) as to need 
api)Ucations of it in any form, so that sulphate of iron is hardly 
needed as a fertiliser, and when advocating cox)l>er suli)hate as a 
‘‘pickle/’ for cereals, it is always recommended to be careful that it 
is not adulterated with sulphate of iron. (2) Phosphoric acid has 
proved itself the plant food most necessary to supply to crox)s in 
this country, and this is usually done by applications of superphos- 
I)hate w ith the seed. If you replace the superphosphate by a mix¬ 
ture of lime and sand you supply no phosphoric acid at all, and the 
only good done will be to sw'eetcn the soil and to alter its mechanical 
condition; and this to an appreciable extent only if the dressings 
lare comparatively heavy. (3) Common salt, when present in ap- 
X>reciable quantities, is harmful to jfiants, and, in fact, will make 
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Koils quite sterile; accoiding to A. D. Hall, 0.25 per cent, of common 
salt in the soil is the maximum for good crops in England; but good 
crops have been secured in drier countries containing up to 1 per 
cent, in their soils. Practically all soils in dry countries contain 
quite marked proportions of salt, so under these conditions it is 
never advised as an application for soils, and, indeed, is only used 
for special crops, as mangels, asparagus, &c., in the moister coun¬ 
tries. 

HOBTICULTURE. 

^‘F.Q.M.,North Bore, asks:—(1) Cause of leaves of tomato 
plants dying from bottom of plant upward; (2) whether the soil 
(red sandy loam) in his district is favorable to the growth of onions; 
(3) what is the best manure for onions. 

Mr. Q. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor, replies:—(1) Leaves dry¬ 
ing on tomato plants.—^^Thc gradual curling up of the lower leaves 
of your tomato plants is not necessarily an evidence of disease, and 
if the decay takes the leaves off in a more or less regularly ascend¬ 
ing order the probabilities are their decline is due to natural causes. 
At any rate, avoid splashing the foliage with the bore water, or any 
other liquid, more particularly during periods of heat and sunshine. 
(2) Onions on sandy soil.—The red sandy loam should grow the 
onion well, but if no irrigation water is available the plants should 
be raised in beds and transplanted in Ai)ril or May. Make small, 
sheltered beds and sow the seeds thickly during PY'bruary or early 
March, covering them very lightly with a mixture of finely-sifted, 
well-rotted manure and sand, keeping the soil moist. (3) Manures 
for onions,—The manure most favored for onions is thoroughly 
decomposed farmyard manure. It must be old enough to 
have become fairly freed from weed seeds. For your sandy soil 
this would be better than commercially-compounded fertilisers, as 
humus is much needed as a rule in the sandy soils of hot climates. 
Prom 20 tons per acre may be used with advantage for this crop. 
Of the commercial fertilisers bone superphosphate, sulphate of 
potash, and nitrate of soda are recommended. Of the former, not 
less than 5cwts. per acre, of the potash 2cwts., and the soda nitrate 
Icwt. The latter is given as a spring dressing when the plants are 
growing, the two former worked in before setting out the plants, 
or, if sown m the field, before drilling in the seed. 

asks for information in regard to raising orange and 
lemon trees from seed, 

Mr. Quinn replies:—“The seeds of orange and lemon trees are 
usually sown thickly in specially-prepared beds, about August or 
September. The seedlings are protected with calico or hessian 
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shading during very hot days and during cold nights. After about 
a year they are transplanted into nursery beds about 9iii. apart, in 
rows which stand about 2ft. from each other. If set out in August 
or September and watered carefully, they will be big enough to bud 
in January or February. The buds remain dormant, however, until 
the following spring, when the top of the seedling stock is removed, 
and the growT,h forced from the inserted buds. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC, 

During the month of November, 1914, 6()7busli. of fresh fruits, 
14,426bush. of bananas, 11,459 bags of potatoes, 1,159 bngs <'f onions, 
l,400pkgs. of vegetables, and Spkgs. of plants, tr*ees, and bulbs were 
examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide, under the 
Vine, FruiL and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. 
Three hundred and sixteen bushels of bananas and 291pkgs. of vege¬ 
tables (over-ripe) were destroyed. Under the Fi*deral Commerce 
Act, 1,159 cases of fresh fruits, 220pkgs, of dried fi‘uits, and 129pkgs. 
of pre.sorved fruits w'ere eximrted to oversea markets during the 
same period. These were distributed as follow^s:—For New Zea¬ 
land, 56 cases lemons, 699 cases oranges, 220pkgs. of fruit (dried), 
SOpkgs. of preserved fruit, and 404pkgs. of cherries; for India, 
49pkgs. preserved fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 
955pkgs. of seeds, bulbs, plants, &c., w^ere examined and admitted 
from oversea markets. 

During the month of December, 1914, 574bush. of fresh fruit, 
9,586bush. of bananas, 10,664 bags of potatoes, 812 bags of o)dons, 
644pkgs. of vegetables, and 6pkgs. of plants, trees, and bulbs were 
examined and admitted at Adelaide, and Port Adelaide, under the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 
434bush. of bananas (over-ripe) and Slpkgs. of cucumbers were 
destroyed. Under the Federal Commerce Act 243 cases of fresh 
fruits, 437pkgs. of dried fruits, and 234pkgs. of preserved fruit were 
exported to oversea markets during the same period. These were 
distributed as follows:—For New Zealand, 15 cases of oranges, 
140pkgs of dried fruit, 238pkgs. of cherries; for London, 200pkgs. 
of honey; for India and East, 28pkgs. preserved fruit and 7pkgs. 
^dried fruit; for South Africa, 260pkgs. preserved fruit and 290pkgs. 
currants. Under the Federal Commerce Act, 2,195pkgs. of seeds, 
plants, bulbs, &c., were examined and admitted from oversea 
markets. 
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FODDER CROPS ON RECLAIMED LAND, 


SOME HIGH RETURNS. 

The value of the asset which South Australia possesses in its re¬ 
claimed and to be reclaimed swamp lands has again been demon¬ 
strated by the growth of fodder crops on some of the areas held 
by the Government along the River Murray. When at the end of 
last winter it was apparent that there was going to be a shortage of 
fe(Kl for stock in the State, the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. 
Pascoe, M.L.C.) decided that the Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. 
xMclntosh) should take the necessary steps to put under crop as 
much as possible of the reclaimed and irrigation areas under his 
control. It was originally intended that 2,500 acres should be 
soAvn, but owing to adverse circumstances this could not be accom¬ 
plished. Nevertheless, by dint of strenuous exertion and the employ¬ 
ment of a number of farmers, the comparatively large total of 
1,200 acres was sown to various fodders. Of this over 900 acres 
are at M^^polonga, the balance being at Wall, Pompoota, and Swan- 
port. The crops sown included 370 acres of Japanese millet (Pani- 
cuin crus-galli), 250 acres of which are at Mypolonga, and 100 acres 
of barley, the remainder being lucerne, oats, sorghum, and maize. 
Other areas arc still being sown. It was intended to w^ater the 
whole of the reclaimed land by gravitation from the river sluices, 
but owing to the unprecedently low river, the water for two-thirds 
of the area has had to be pumped. 

The growth and returns so far from all the crops has been very 
satisfactory, the millet especially having exceeded anticipations. 
The average height of the millet when fully matured is from 6ft. to 
6ft. 6in., and at a conservative estimate the yield is from 4 tons to 
5 tons of hay per acre. Portion of the crop is being chaffed direct 
from the field, so as to save the cost of stacking. It is proposed to 
sell the chaff at £4 10s. per ton at the stack, bags extra, or £4 15s. 
per ton at Mypolonga Wharf. The green millet is sold at 5s. per 
one-horse load, an additional 5s. being charged for each extra horse. 
Judging by the way it is now coming on a second cut should yield 
from 30cwt. to 2 tons per acre, and immediately it is taken off the 
same land will bo sown to oats or berseem. The Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment was extremely fortunate in getting supplies of seed of the 
latter, as most of the other consignments for South Australia were 
shipped by the German steamer Boon, the whereabouts of which if 
at present somewhat of a mystery. 
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A few particulars of the cost of cropping the millet at Mypoionga 
shoiikl prove of interest, as showing the })rofitable nature of the 
crop. It was sown in September, 1914, and harvesting was begun 
on December 24th. The cost of cultivation worked out at lbs. per 



Japanese MiUet Mypolonara. 


acre; seed. lOlbs. per acre, 2s. 6d.; drilling, 3s.; irrigating by gravi¬ 
tation twice, 2s. per acre (at Wall, Pornpoota, and Sw^anport, where 
irrigation was done by pumping, the cost was 5s. per acre) ; cutting, 
to 5s, per acre; a total of 27s. 6d. per acre, or, on a return of 
4 tons to the acre, 6s. lO^d. per ton. The cost of carting to the 
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chaffcutter was 3s. per ton, or carting and stacking 4s., and chaffing 
cost 10s. per ton, the contractors finding everything but bags. The 
total cost, less binder twijie, of the millet cut for chaff was tlierefore ap¬ 
proximately 19s. lOJd. per ton, all the work being done by contract. 

As regards the other crops, it may be stated from 70 acres of 
lucerne at MyiJolonga, which was sown in September, 1913, three 
cuts have already been taken this season, and it is now ready for 
the fourth cut. It is estimated that the four cuts will represent 
6 tons of dry hay or chaff per acre. On the same area 30 acres of 
lucerne was put in this season; this was mixed Avith self-sown oats, 
and th(i fir*st cut yielded 2 tons of dry hay ])er acre. The lucerne 
chaff is being sold at £6 per ton, and large quantities of gi-een 
lucerne is also l)eing disj^osed of at from £4 to £5 per acre per cut 
In Decc'inber 90 different orders for lucerne were fulfilled. The 
lucerne at Mypolonga Avas soAvn on the stronger land—river front¬ 
age dand—AA’hich is moi*e difficult to work, and the cost of putting 
in, incliuling di*illing, was £2 15s. per acre, in addition to Avhich the 
seed cost 15s. i)er acre. At Pompoota and Wall the average cost 
of cropping lucerne and other fodders aa^s 25s. per aero, both on the 
high and Ioav swamp lands. 


CIDER-MAKING APPLES. 


In his report to the Minister, dated London, November Gth, the Trade 
Commissioner gives tlie names of the varieties of apples which were awarded 
first prize at the Brewers' Exhibition for the best collection of cider making 
apples. They are as follow :— 


Canon Bittersweet 
Chisel Jersey 
Kingston Black 
Rcyal Wilding 
Strawberry Norman 
Handsome Norman 
Fertile du Eden 
New Foxwhelp 


Cherry Norman 
Medaille D'or 
Bramtot 
Cummy 
Sams Crab 
Upright Red Streak 
Old Foxwhelp 
Red Norman 


White Norman 
Skymes Kernel 
Green Wilding 
Cowans Red 
Wiite Beach 
Broadleafed Norman 
Eggleton Styn 
Clierry Permain 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


REPORT FOR 1913-14. 

The complete report on last season’s production prepared by the Assistant 
Government Statist (Mr. W, L. Jolinson) and tlie other officers of the depart¬ 
ment has been forwarded to the Chief Secretary (Hon. J. G. Bice, M.L.C.) by 
the Government Statist (Mr. L. H. Sholl, C.M.G.). Much of the data has 
already been published, but the report also contains some interesting additional 
information, extracts from which appear below. The figures in parentheses 
refer to the season 1912-13. 

Fertilisers. 

Not many years ago the use of artificial manures was practically unknown 
on farms. They are now generally used. For the last three seasons 84 per 
cent, of the area under crop has been treated with artificial manures such as 
superphosphates, bonedust, &c., to the extent of 91,G07 tons in 1912 and 
97,023 tons in 1913. 

The following details for the season 1913-14 will be useful :— 

Quantity of 

Area Cropjxnl. Manure Used. 


Division of State. Percentage Average 

Total, Manured. Manured to Total. jx>r 
Total. Acre. 

Acres. Acres. % Tons. Lbs. 

Central. 1,062,047 884,118 8a-25 40,0(i0 101-5 

Lower North. 818,167 726,625 88*81 27,486 84*7 

Upi^cr North. 290,950 183,032 62*91 4,834 59*2 

South-Eiustern .. 440,287 375,038 85*18 11,718 70*0 

Western . 567,223 490,195 87-97 12,916 59-0 

Outside Counties. 885 600 67-80 10 37-3 


Total, 1913-14 . 3,169,669 2,659,608 83-91 97,023 81-7 


Total, 1912-13 . 3,062,998 2,588,133 * 84-60 91,607 79-3 


In addition 100,435 (111,434) loads of natural (stableyard, &c.) manure 
were used on 15,206 (15,003) acres. 

Acreage under Cultivation. 

The total area under crop, fallow, and sown grasses last season was 4,769,459 
acres, an increase of 138,295 acres on the previoius season. In 1883-4 the 
area under cultivation was 2,754,560 acres, in 1903-4 3,291,083 acres, and in 
1913-14 4,769,459 acres. The area cultivated in 1913-14 shows an increase 
of 2,014, 899 acres, or 73 per cent, on the record of 30 years ago, and 1,478,376 
acres, or 45 per cent, on that of 10 years ago. 
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Jrea in Fallow .—The area annually placed in fallow has substantially 
increased during the last five seasons. In 1909-10 it was 1,198,450 acres, 
whilst in 1913-14"the acreage placed in fallow for the following season was 
1,569,623 acres. The area of fallow land sown last season was nearly equal 
to half the total area under cereals, and this proportion las been fairly main¬ 
tained during the last five seasons. 

Area under Crop .—The area actually under crop for tl.e season was 3,169,559 
(3,062,898) acres, an increase of 106,661 acres. Of the total area, 3,104,366 
acres were under cereals for grain, 1 ay, and fodder, the balam e of the area 
being devoted to vineyards, orchards, and market gardens. The area under 
cereals for grain and I ay in 1883-4 was 2,256,542 acres, and in 1913-14 it 
was 3,104,366 acres, the in(*rease being equal to 38 per cent. In com])arison 
with 10 years ago the area under wlieat, barley, oats, and liay show s an increase 
of 911,083 acres, or 41 ]>er cent. 

In ])roportion to population, South Australia has the largest area under 
cro])S of any of the States, being nearly one-foiiTth of the whole. T1 e total 
area cro])ped in tl»e Commonwealth for the season 1913-14 aggregated 
14,682,953 (13,838,049) a(‘ros, giving an average of 3*06 (2*98) acres })er 1 ead 
of ])opulation. The proportion for each of the States was—8outh Australia, 
7*31 (7*12) acres per lioad ; New South Wales, 2*52 (2*10) acres per head ; 
Victoria, 3*15 (2-95) acres per liead ; Queensland, 1*15 (1*05) acres per head ; 
Western Australia, 4*90 (3*92) acres per Lead; and Tasmania, 1*35 (1*45) 
acres per head. 

Ckri!:.\l, Hay, and Foddkr Crops. 

Wheat .—To sliow tlie importance of the wlieat liarvest to the State it may 
be mentioned that the mean annual value for the last five seasons of the 
wheaten grain and hay crop w^as £5,296,789, the value of the 1913-14 crop 
on the average ])rices to date being £4,190,579. As intimately associated 
wdth wheat culture the fact should be remembered that the capital invested 
in machinery and implements ow’^ned b}' farmers was in 1913 assessed at 
£2,961,334 ; and, further, tl at the ])rosperous condition of the farming 
industry is directly reflected in the flourisliing condition of many of the 
secondary industries of the State, notably the agricultural imjJement and 
machine works, wdiich for 1913 numbered 53, all employing four or more 
hands, the total hands being 1,092, who received in wages £114,086, and 
turned out w^ork to the value of £287,450. 

In view^ of the exceptionally low average rainfall of 17*20in. over the 
agricultural area of the State for the year 1913, the production of cereals and 
hay for the season under review is most satisfactory. It should be s]>ecially 
noted that the wheat crop has averaged 21,652,903bush., or 10;27bush. per 
acre for each of the last five seasons, the Low'er Nortli Division alone having 
averaged each season in the same period 7,765,053bush., or 13*42l)ush. per 
acre. 
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Estimated Valuation of all Crops. 





Percentage of Value 


Total Value. 

to the Total. 

Kind of Crop. 

X 









1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 


£ 

£ 

% 

% 

Cereals (all kinds). 

_ 4,263,926 

3,367,861 

63-80 

64-32 

Hay . 

_ 2,180,036 

1,671,944 

27-67 

25-35 

Greon fodder cut and fed off. 

_ 73,167 

79,507 

•92 

1-28 

Straw . 

_ 66,221 

40,693 

•71 

•66 

Root crops. 

264,326 

155,108 

3-34 

2-50 

Vineyards... 

_ 644,232 

431,680 

6-88 

6-90 

Market gardens . 

_ 106,736 

121,224 

1-35 

1-96 

Orchards. 

391,433 

384,478 

4-95 

0 20 

All other crops . 

_ 38,209 

47,862 

•48 

•77 

Total. 

.... £7,908,285 

£6,200,247 

lOOOO 

100-00 

Decrease . 

— 

£1,708,038 

— 

— 

Value 

OF Pastoral Exports. 




The value of the exports of pastoral products—animals (living), meat 
(frozen, &c.), skins and hides, tallow, wool, &c.—-to countries beyond the 
Commonwealth States for the last live years, is as follows :—1909, £2,401,304 ; 
1910, £2,720,783 ; 1911, £2,571,660 ; 1912, £2,685,321 ; and 1913, £2,518,394. 
The following table shows the number of sheep, the number of pounds of 
wool exported, the detJared value and rate per pound at port of shipment, 
and also the London price of average Adelaide greasy wool for the last 10 
years. The rainfall for each season is also given. Exports for the last four 
years are to oversea countries only. 


S.A. Wool Exported (In Gwaso and Washed). 

,___/w,..___, 



Rainfall 

Sheep at 


Value Den- 

laiY^d at Port. 

Year. 

(Adelaide). 

end of Year. 

Quantity, 

f ■' ■ ■■.' 

.. , 





Total. 

Per l\)«ind 


Inches. 

NmnlH^r, 

Lbs. 

£ 

ft. 

1904 . 

20-31 

5,820,301 

•34,299,232 

1.307.473 

8-74 

1905 . 

22-28 

6,277,812 

*35,442,796 

1,491,943 

8-78 

1906 . 

20-51 

6,624,941 

♦41,771,682 

1,501,504 

8-97 

1907 .. 

17-78 

6,829,037 

*60,639,368 

2,](K),067 

9-95 

1908 . 

24-66 

0,898.461 

*46,334,486 

1,029,002 

8-44 

1909 . 

27-69 

6,432.038 

*46,533,849 

1,816,653 

9-30 

1910 . 

24-61 

6,267,477 

753,664,831 

1,943,465 

8-69 

1911 . 

15-99 

6,171.907 

767,948,566 

1,933,379 

8-01 

1912 . 

19-67 

5,481,489 

763,387,053 

2,032,383 

9-14 

1913 . 

18-17 

6,073,057 

748,035,906 

1,809,617 

9-04 


* Net exports, t Oversea exports oxUy Interstate transfers not available. 


Dairying. 

Notwithstanding the exceptionally dry year the dairying industry shows 
an increase in the production of cheese and only moderate decreases in the 
production of butter, bacon, and ham. At the end of the year 76,293 (79,325) 
ccfws were reported in milk, a decrease of 3,032 ; and 31,586 (35,409) to be 
dry, a decrease of 3,823; the total number of dairy cows being 107,879* or 
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(),855 less than the previous year. The production on farms and in factories 
for 1913 was as follows;— BuiU^. —8,036,274 (0,394,557) lbs.; decrease, 
358,2831bs. CAcmj. -2,216,985 (1,958,027) lbs. ; increase, 258,95811)8. Bacon 
ami Ham. —3,265,773 (3,771,064) Ibs. ; decrease. 505,2911bs. Of tlie total 
quantity of butter made 3,621,200 (3,585,269) lbs. were made on the farms, 
and 4,415,074 (4,809,288) lbs. in factories. 

Butler, Bacon, and Cheese Faclorics.—There are 12 (12) bacon and 48 (18) 
butter and cheese factories in the State, the latter being described as 26 (25) 
butter, 12 (12) butter and cheese, and 10 (11) cheese factories. Tliese employ 
270 (278) liands-—261 (268) males and 9 (10) females. They possess machinery 
estimated to be worth £34.189 (£32,326), the ])Ower of the engines (full 
ca])acity) being 655 (686) h.p. In these factories 8,811,155 (9,918,766) 
gallons of milk were used in making 1,415,074 (4.809,288) 11)8. of butter and 
2,162,779 (1,962,307) gallons for making 2,214,865 (1,954,770) li)8. of cheese. 
In addition, bacon and hams were <*ured to the extent of 2.520,035 (2,672.256) 
pounds. 

ButU^r, Bacon, and Cheese Making on Farms. —It is not generally known tliat 
nearly all the separating is done on farms. As a matter of fact only about 
25 per cent, of the total of 10,973,934 (11,881,073) gallons of milk used in 
factories were treat<‘d tliere, tlie balance having l)een separated on farms 
and the cream sent to the factories: 10,919 (11,426) 1 ands—1,356 (1,489) 
males and 9,563 (9,937) females—are re])orted to be engaged on farms in 
connection witli dairs ing. Of course, it is recognised that the greater number 
of these hands are also engaged in many other industries as well. The value, 
of ])lant and machinery used on farms is estimated to be worth £0 5,101 
(£103.659); 12,211 (11,781) se])arators are in use; 9,777,240 (9,457,4t'8) 

gallons of milk were used in making 3.621,200 (3,585.269) ll)s. of butter, and 
2,200 (3,450) gallons in making 2,120 (3.257) lbs. of cheese. In addition, 
bacon and liams were cured to the extent of 745,738 (1,098,80»8) lbs. 


Miscellankous. * 

Bee-farming —The kee})ing of bees is generally carried on in conjunction 
with other ])ursuita. With a suitable climate and natural flora it is surprising 
that the industry does not rapidly imTease. Information respecting tliis 
pursuit was first obtained for the year 1890, when it was found tl at 1.115,779 
pounds were gathered. The year 1900 was very favorable, the returns for 
that year showing 26,700 hives and a production of 1,708,133lbs. of lioney. 
The production for the last five years has been as follows :—1909, 812,487lbs. ; 
1910, 996,376lb8. ; 1911, 760,0941bs. ; 1912, l,446,3641bs. ; 1913, 876,395lbs. 
The returns for the year 1913 sliow 19,808 (24,274) productive hives and 
7,909 (2,954) unproductive— a total of 27,717, in comparison with 27,228 of 
the previous year ; 876,395 (1,446,364) lbs. of honey and 11,607 (18,054) lbs. 
of beeswax were gathered. 


B 
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Poultry .—It is estimated that tiie poultry and egg production of the State 
for the year was worth £569,254 (£541,489). The returns show that there 
are 1,44*0,385 (1,381,880) fowls, 55,659 (53,340) ducks, 18,245 (19,356) geese, 
and 49,066 (43,920) turkeys in the State. In many parts of tlie State foxes 
are reported to have been very destructive to poultry during the past year. 

Ensilage .—There are 49 pit and 5 stack silos on farms, with a total capacity 
of 121,792 cub. ft., and the quantity of ensilage made was 778 (2,2(K)) tons, 
valued at £860 (£2,039). 

Wattk Bark .—Soutli Australian wattle bark liolds a high place in the 
market for tanning purposes. The (|uantity of bark stripped was 5,277 tons, 
compared with 6,892 tons of the })revious year. The exports during each 
of the last five years were as follows :—1909, 5,189 tons; 1910, 1,631 tons; 
1911,551 tons ; 1912,1,098 tons ; 1913, 262 tons-*-^£54,432 ; £15,208 ; £5,089 ; 
£10,817 ; £2,628. The smallness of the shipments for 1910 onwards is due 
to the exclusion of the interstate trade, the figures given representing direct 
oversea trade only. Apart from tliis, large shipments are made to the other 
States for their own use and for transhipment to oversea countries. 


BLUE VITRIOL FOR WHEAT DRESSING. 

Farmers who buy blue vitriol for tlie purpose of dressing their sei d wlicat 
must be careful to obtain the material of a pure- character. According to 
the reports of the principal chemist of the Government Laboratory, says the 
Mark Lane Express, blue vitriol or copjrer sulphate is frequently adulterated 
with iron sulphate. Samples taken of parcels sold by chemists and otliers 
for wheat dressing ” were examined with a view of ascertaining their purity, 
and hence efficiency for the proposed purpose. Some of the samples, although 
labelk?d “copper sulphate,^’ or “blue viiriol,’’ contained large quantities— 
50 per cent, to 70 i>er cent,—of iron sulphate ; and other samples describt^d 
under various fancy names, or “wheat dressing,” contained only about 
20 per cent, of the active ingredient, coppi^r sulphate. When purchasing 
blue vitriol (sulphate of coppt^r), care should be taken to demand a product 
of 98 per cent, purity, while the article offered as agricultural sulphate of 
copper should be carefully avoided. The usual adulterant is sulphate of 
iron, which is much cheaper. An easy test, according to a note in the Journal 
of the Board, of Agriculture, for the presence of iron in sulphate of copper 
is to dissolve a little in water and add ammonia, constantly stirring until a 
deep blue liquid is formed. Any quantity of brown flocks floating about 
^ in this blu,e liquid indicates the presence of so much iron that the sulphate 
of copper should be subjected to a proper analysis before use. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


FIFTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT EXPERIMENT FIELD. 

1905-1914. 


By Artbuh J. Pkrkin.s, Prin(.*i])al Kosevvorthy Agricultural College, 
and W. .1. SpAFFOKi), Assistant Experimentalist. 


(Continued from page 496.) 


MANURE PLOTS -continued. 

6. CTtratk Soh’ble Phosphates. 

■In the experience of some countries citrate soluble pliosphates, of the 
basic slag t} pe, are quite as elfective as tlie water soluble superphosphates ; 
indeed, even the untreated ground phosphatic rock is said to give satisfactory 
results in some countries. Neither in the matter of basic slag, nor a fortiori 
in that of untreated ground ro(;k, has this hitherto been the experience of 
South Australia. The reason of tliis would appear to be the shortness of 
our rainfall supply and the intensity of surface evaporation, leading to com¬ 
paratively soil conditions over the greater portion of the year. Oxida¬ 
tion phenomena and bacterial action appear, too, to be very energetic, and 
lead to the rapid destruction of organic matter, wdiicli, under different con¬ 
ditions of climate, tends to accumulate in the soil and later on to re-act on 
the less soluble forms of phosphates with which it is brought into contact. 

In Table XXX. below will be found an analysis of results secured in the 
Permanent Experiment Field Plots, between 1906 and 1913, wdth basic slag. 
These results are shown in comparison with two adjoining plots, one left 
unmanured and the other dressed regularly with 2cw^ts. of su})erphosphate. 
In all cases w^e are dealing here with twin plots, alternately under wl.eat and 
bare fallow. 
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Table XXX .—Shoiving results of Dressing ivith Basic Slag, 1906-13. 


Years. 

No 

2cwts. 

2cwts. 

Basic 

Percentage 
Ditferonw 
with 2cwts. 

3cwts. 

Basic 

Percentage 
Diffortmtw 
with 2cwts. 


Manures 

phosphate. 

Slug. 

Su|H?r- 

Slag. 

Siipor> 


bush. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

GRAIN, 
bush. lbs. 

pliosphatc. 

% 

bush. lbs. 

phosphatx^. 

% 

190f) . 

.. 15 57 

20 

49 

18 21 

- 11*85 

19 39 

- 6*60 

1907 . 

.. 13 21 

14 

58 

14 8 

~ 6*57 

13 68 

6*68 

1908 . 

. 24 33 

38 

20 

26 44 

--- 30*26 

32 13 

- 20-61 

1909 . 

. 20 2 

31 

2 

3<1 59 

- 016 

33 20 

4- 7*41 

1910 . 

. 18 29 

19 

11 

25 7 

+ 30-93 

19 68 

4- 4*08 

1911 . 

3 39 

17 

32 

12 36 

- 28-23 

16 53 

-- 3*71 

1912 . 

9 23 

19 

5 

14 54 

- 21-92 

16 43 

... 17*64 

1913 . 

. 2 41 

8 

35 

4 24 

- 48-74 

5 34 

~ 35*15 

Means. 

. 14 31 

21 

12 

18 24 

- 13*21 

19 47 

- 6*68 


T. C, li. 

T. C 

TOTAL rROOUCK. 

L. T. C. L. ^‘o 

T. C. L. 

/o 

1906 . 

, 2 0 91 

2 11 

60 

2 3 44 

- 16*80 

2 2 62 

... 17*60 

1907 . 

. 0 18 17 

0 19 

13 

0 17 106 

6*11 

0 17 82 

... 7*24 

HK)8 . 

. 2 0 96 

3 1 

111 

2 4 45 

- 28*37 

1 15 45 

.. 42*89 

1909 . 

. 2 6 97 

2 15 

16 

2 14 UK) 

- 0-46 

2 19 56 

4- 7*90 

1910 . 

. 1 18 9 

2 3 

76 

2 8 9 

4- 10*08 

2 3 hH) 

4' 0*49 

1911 . 

. 0 13 20 

1 13 

12 

1 5 42 

23*36 

1 15 71 

4- 7*6:1 

1912 . 

. 0 17 83 

1 8 

45 

1 6 28 

- 7*28 

1 7 34 

-- 3*87 

1913 . 

. 0 9 44 

0 16 

85 

0 14 62 

- 13*69 

0 14 99 

- 11*19 

Means. 

. 1 8 15 

1 18 

80 

1 14 39 

-- 11*28 

1 14 07 

-- 10*63 


We gather from the above table that dressings of botli 2cwt8. and Scwts* 
of basic slag remained in the average inferior both in the matter of grain 
and of hay to a dressing of 2cwts. of superphosphate. 

The grain difference was represented by 2bush. 48lb8., of a value of Os. lOd., 
or 13*21 per cent, for the 2cwt. dressing of basic slag, and by Ibush. 35lbB. 
of a value of 4s. lid., or 6*68 per cent, for the 3cwt. dressing of the same 
manure. 

The hay difference (hay equal total produce x 0*82) was represented by 
5cwts. 36lb8. of a value of 9s. 4d., or 11*8 per cent, for the 2cwt. dressing of 
basic slag, and 5cwts. 21b8., of a value of 8s. 9d., or 10*63 per cent, for the 
3cwt. dressing of the same manure. 

At the same time it should be noted that plots dressed with basic slag 
were invariably superior to the unmanured plots. In the average results 
there was an improvement of 26*75 per cent, in grain yields, and of 22*09 per 
cent, in hay yields in favor of the 2cwt. plots, and of 36*28 per cent, in grain 
yields, and 22*98 per cent, in hay yields in favor of the 3cwt. plots. 

In the general conclusion, therefore, at Roseworthy we have found basic 
slag active as a wheat manure, but not the equal of superphosphate. Ooriously 
enough, the seasons in which the favorable influence of basic slag was most 
pronounced were 1909 and 1910, the two wettest seasons of the series, whereas 
it was least effective in the typically dry years. These facts would appear 
to confirm the view ths!t whilst basic slag is a valuable manure, it is not 
g^l^aHy sufficiently soluble for dry climates. 
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Filially, it sliotild be borne in mind that whilst in Europe basic slag is in 
every sense a cheaper manure than superphospliate, this is not the case here. 
Both manures are worth locally about £4 5s. a ton ; and whilst local super¬ 
phosphate usually tests 36 per cent, to 38 per cent, of tricalcic phosphate 
rendered soluble, local basic slag tests about 35 per cent, of total calcium 
phosphate, only 15 parts of which are citrate soluble and the balance acid 
soluble. Analytically, therefore, both from the point of view of richness 
in total phosphoric acid, and from that of the general solubility of the phos¬ 
phate, ordinary superphosphate shows to much better advantage than basic 
slag. This may be taken to confirm independently field results of ordinary 
practice. 

7. Nitrogenous Manures. 

Of all manures used, the most costly are undoubtedly those that are purely 
nitrogenous. This will be clear when we consider respectively the local 
“ unit values ” of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. With nitrate of 
soda at £14 a ton, the unit value of nitrogen is about 18s. 8d. ; in 36/38 
superpliosphate at £4 5s. a ton the unit value of phos^ihoric acid is 58., whilst 
the unit value of potash is 5s. lOd. in good commercial sulphate of potash 
at £14 a ton. In face, therefore, of this great costliness of nitrogenous manures, 
it is only very clear demonstration of their practical value that is ever likely 
to lead to any very extensive local use of these manures. It cannot be argued 
in this instance that tliere is any popular prejudice against manures to be 
overcome amongst farmers. Phosphatic manures broke down this prejudice 
years ago, and it may be said to-day that farmers are prepared to take up 
any manure that can be shown to promise a reasonably certain margin of 
profit. And tlie fact that little or no nitrogenous manures are as yet availed 
of in local farming practice, might lead to the opinion that they have been 
found W'anting in South Australia. At the same time it should not be over¬ 
looked t^;at much of tlie early work of Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamsted 
demonstrated very clearly the paramount importance of nitrogenous manures 
in English farming. According to their results it w ould appear as if in Phigland 
at all events, wheat yields rose and fell with the importance of the dressing 
of nitrogenous manure applied. Hence, if it can be shown tliat these manures 
are without loc*al value, we must assume that climate governs very largely 
the relative effectiveness of nitrogenous manures. 

In the plots of the Permanent Experiment Field attentibn has been given 
to nitrogenous manures in the three forms in which they are commercially 
available, viz.:—(1) Nitrates, (2) Salts of ammonia. (3) Organic nitrogen 
(farmyard manure). 

Nitrates. 

Nitrates were represented in these plots from the outset by t^^o pairs of 
plots, in which the land was alternately undex wheat and bare fallow. In 
the first pair of plots (Nos. 30 and 31) the wheat has always been drilled in 
with 2owtB. of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre, and immediately afterwards 
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broadcasted over with Icwt. of nitrate of soda. In the second pair of plots 
(Nos. 32 and 33) the wheat lias been drilled in with the same quantity of 
superjdiospliate, and later on in August, i.e., in spring, broadcasted over with 
Icwt. of nitrate of soda. This arrangement was adopted because of the great 
solubility of all nitrates, and their general tendency to leach out of the soil 
under the influence of heavy rain. Indeed, in countries in which nitrates 
are common as a manure it is always customary to apply them in the form 
of a spring top-dressing. There is, however, good reason to believe that 
conditions of growth are quite different in South Australia. Growth is 
practically continuous throughout the winter months, and it may be assumed 
that plants will stand quite as much in need of nitrates in the earlier ]>eriodB 
of their development as later on. Hence it was decided to test the ac tion of 
nitrates both as a dressing applied at seed time, and as one applied in the 
spring. 

Returns from nine seasons dealing with these plots, together with those 
from neighboring plots (Nos. 28 and 29) dressed with 2cwts. of superphos¬ 
phate only for purposes of comparison, are shown in Table XXXI. 

Table XXXI.— Shotvlng Returns from Wheat dressed ivith Superjfdwsphate 
and Nitrate of Soda comparatively tvitli those from Wheat dressed with 


Superphosphate a lone , 1 fK)5-1913. 




2cwt.8. Suf)er- 

Perce ntiigt? 

2ewtH. Suix^r- 

Perwntage 



pho« phate 

Difference 

pho.s phate 

Diffeiencc 


2cwt8. 

and lewt. 

with 2rwts. 

and Icwt. 

with 2cwt». 

Years. 

8u|x?r- 

of Nitrate 


of Nitrate 

iSiqxT- 


phosphate. 

. of 8oda at 

phosphate. 

of S<3da in 

phosphate. 



iSeeding, 

Plc)t«. 

Spring. 

.Plots. 



GRAIN YIELDS. 




bush. 11)8. 

bush. lbs. 

0, 

/o 

bush. ll>s. 

o/ 

/() 

1905 . 

.... 32 12 

36 1 

-f 11-85 

34 26 

+ 6-94 

1906 . 

.... 20 48 

22 27 

+ 7-93 

23 32 

4 1:M4 

1907 .. 

.... 20 48 

20 29 

- 1-52 

19 31 

6-17 

1908 . 

.... 29 27 

33 26 

+ 13-52 

32 34 

4 10-58 

1909 . 

.... 28 1 

34 45 

+ 2403 

36 46 

4 31-23 

1910 . 

.... 24 53 

25 48 

-f 3-01 

23 24 

~ 5-06 

1911 . 

.... 11 43 

21 10 

4- 80-65 

22 11 

4 69-33 

1912 . 

.... 20 34 

20 14 ’ 

- 1-62 

20 47 

4 1-05 

1913 . 

.... 6 29 

6 14 

- 3-86 

5 27 

15-94 

Means. 

.... 21 39 

24 30 

4 13-66 

24 18 

4 12-24 


TOTAL PROntTCB 

TIELDS. 




' T. 0. L, 

T. C. L, 

% 

T. C. L. 

% 

1905 . 

....3 3 107 

3 4 107 

4 1-56 . 

2 19 62 

- 8-45 

1906 . 

,...2 1 64 

2 3 44 

4 4-38 

2 5 14 

4 8-55 

1907 . 

.... 1 7 108 

1 8 96 

4 3-16 

1 5 51 

- 8-97 

1908 . 

....2 9 58 

2 15 8 

4 13-02 

2 16 97 

4 14-84 

1909 . 

....2 9 66 

3 2 61 

4 20-13 

3 6 9^ 

4 34-77 

1910 . 

.... 2 12 65 

2 16 22 

4 6-88 

2 12 62 

- 0-05 

1911 . 

.... 1 5 45 

1 16 62 

4 43*90 

1 17 81 

4 48-51 

,1912 . 

.... 1 10 84 

1 10 76 

- 0-23 

1 12 37 

4 514 

1913 . 

.... 0 12 96 

0 12 37 

4 -10 

0 12 3 

- 6-46 

I^ans.. 

.... 1 19 40 

2 3 44 

4 10-25 

2 3 18 

4 9-66 
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We shall notice in the first instance that, taking into consideration the 
mean results of nine seasons, nitrate of soda applied at the rate of Icwt. to 
the acre, whether at seed time or later on in spring, has led to an appreciable 
improvement in both grain and hay fields. 

With nitrate of soda, top-dressed immediately after seed time, the mean 
improvement in the grain yield is represented by 2bush. Sllbs. per acre, or 
13-66 per cent, and having a value of 10s. at 3s. 6d. a bushel. 

For the same plots the mean improvement in total produce is represented 
by 4c\vts, 41bs,, or 10-25 per cent., and corresponding to 4cwts. 1031bs. of 
hay, having a value of 8s. 7d. at 35s. a ton. 

With nitrate of sodi ap])lied as a spring dressing tlie mean improvement 
in the grair yield is represented by 2busl!. 391bs., or 12*24 per cent., and having 
a value of 98. 3d. at Ss. fid. a bushel. 

For the same plots the mean improvement in total produce is represented 
by 3cwt8. 901 bs., or 9*66 per cent., and corresy)ondir.g to 4cvvts. 721b8. of hay, 
having a value of 8s. Id. at 35s. a ton. 

Now, the local value of Icwt. of nitrate of soda having latterly been 14s., 
it will be seen that in no case have the improvements in yields, connected 
with its use, been profit bearing. It need hardly be argued that a manure 
which leads to improved yields, but at a loss to the farmer, will not be adopted 
in general practice. 

For the moment, however, we must content ourselves with registering the 
fact that the use of nitrates, under South Australian conditions, certainly 
leads to improvements iii both grain and hay crops, and that the profitableness 
of tliese increased yields is dependent on an increase in the average prices 
of produce, grain or Jiay, or on a decrease in the cost of nitrate of soda. 

Secondly, we may notice that the percentage increase over and above 
that attributable to tlie action of superpbos])hate alone, and connected with 
the use of nitrate of soda, has varied very considerably from season to season. 
It bas varied from slight minus quantities to over 80 per cent. On the 
whole it may be stated that the action of nitrate of soda has been most marked 
in the y^iavs of good rainfall, and tliat in years of drought its action is liardh^ 
appreciable. 

Thirdly, the mean retons of nine seasons show a tendency to favor the 
practice of applying the nitrate of soda at seed time rather tlian in spring. 
The difference between these figures are, however, very slight, and vary in 
their direction from year to year. Normal and dry years appear to favor 
the earlier application of nitrates, whilst years with wet springs give better 
results from a spring top-dressing. These results are quite comprehensible 
in the light of what has already been said on this subject. 

Fourthly, we must notice that, contrary to what is said to be the case in 
Europe, nitrate of soda stimulates grain production quite as much, if not 
more so, than flag and culm growth. 
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Thus whilst the mean percentage increase ingrain, attributable to the use 
of Icwt. of nitrate of soda applied at seed time is represented by 13‘66 per 
cent., tliat of the total produce is represented only by 10'25 per cent.; or, 
if we subtract the weight of the grain from that of the total produce, we find 
increase in culm and flag weight to be represented by a little over 9 per cent. 
An inspection of figures relating to results from nitrate of soda applied in 
spring leads to similar conclusions. We gather, therefore, that under oiur 
conditions of climate nitrate of soda applied in the quantities indicated does 
not stimulate unduly the wheat crop in the direction of stem and leaf growth. 

Curiously enough, too, the use of nitrates has not had the effect of impairing 
the quality of the grain, to the extent that the latter may be gauged by the 
bushel weight. The mean bushel weights for the nine seasons are as follows :— 
Wheat without manure, 62flb8.; wheat veith superphosphate only, 62flb8. ; 
wheat with superphosphate and nitrate of soda at seed time, 631bs.; wheat 
with superphosphate and nitrate of soda in spring, 62|lbs. 


Lighter Dressings of Nitrate of Soda. 

A Icwt, dressing of nitrate of soda having yielded increases that were not 
profit bearing, plots were established in which lighter dressings were tested. 
Below, in Table XXXII,, will be found the results of a jewt. dressing of 
nitrate of soda in conjunction with 2cwts. of supeqihospliate (plots 60 and 61), 
comparatively with the nearest 2cwt. superjJiosphate plots (Nos. 58 and 59). 


Table XXXII.— Shovnng Results from Wheat dressed with \cwt. of Nitrate 
of Soda and 2ciJf}ts, Su^^erfhospliate, comparatively with Wheat dressed with 
2cwts. Superphosphate alone j UK)6-1913. 

OBAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PEODUCK YIELDS. 


2cwt». Supt^r* 2cwt8. Super- 


2cwU. phosphate 2cwt8. phosphate 
Years. SujKsr- and jewt. SiiiXir- and jewt. 

phosphate. Nitrate of phosphate, of Nitrate, 
alone. of Soda. alone. of Soda. 

bush. lbs. bush. lbs. T. c. l. t. c. l. 

1906 . 20 49 20 61 2 11 60 2 3 108 

1907 . 14 68 17 48 0 19 33 1 8 10 

1908 . 38 20 87 46 3 1 111 2 18 32 

1909 . 31 2 33 40 2 16 16 2 11 49 

1910 . 19 11 19 0 2 3 76 2 8 38 

1911 . 17 32 13 42 1 3 12 1 8 86 

1912 .. 10 6 16 20 1 8 46 1 6 80 

1913 .. 8 36 9 7 0 16 86 0 16 93 

Means.. 21 12 20 64 1 18 80 1 17 7 
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“ These results show very clearly that Jcwt. of nitrate of soda is too small 
a dressing appreciably to affect the yields of grain or l ay in a wheat crop 
under our conditions of growth. 

In 1912 a new series of plots was set going in which the dressing of nitrate 
of soda was raised to Jcwt. (Nos. 62 and 63). The results of two seasons are 
indicated below in Table XXXIII., comparatively with the nearest 2cwt. 
superphosphate plots (Nos. 58 and 59). 

Table XXXIII.— Shovnng results from Wheat dressed loith \cwt, of Nitrate 
of Soda and 2civts. of Sujmrphmphaie, eomparatively with Wheat dressed 
with 2cwis. of Sufwrphosphate alone, 1912-1913. 

GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE Y ELDS 

_A__A_ _ 

r ^ r \ 

2cwt{». Super- 2cwt8. Super- 

2cwt8. phosphate 2cwts. phosphate 
Years. Sui>(*r- and ^ewt. Sui3er- and Jcwt. 

phosphate, of Nitrate phosphate, of Nitrate 
alone. Soda. alone. of Soda. 



bu8h 

. lbs. 

bufiih. lbs. 

T. 

c. 

L. . 

T. 


L. 

1912 . 

. 19 

5 

21 58 

1 

8 

45 

1 

12 

93 

1913 . 

. 8 

35 

9 28 

0 

16 

85 

0 

17 

28 

Meaiifi.. 

. 13 

50 

15 43 

1 

2 

65 

1 

5 

5 


We are not justified in drawing general conclusions from no more than two 
seasons* result/S, particularly when they were rather abnormal, as was the 
c^se both in 1912 and 1913. We sliall, therefore, content ourselves with 
observing that a dressing of Jcwt. of nitrate of soda did influence favorably 
the yields of both grain and total produce, and that the increases noted just 
about paid for the cost of the manure used. 

Raising the Dressing of Superphosphate. 

Finally, it might be argued that relatively to Icwt. of nitrate of soda, a 
dressing of 2cwt8. of superphosphate is too small for the plants to take full 
advantage of the former. We know that superphosphate stimulates grain 
and straw growth of our crops very considerably ; we have seen, too, that 
when combined with the latter, nitrate of soda exercises an equally favorable 
influence. It is possible that this influence may be even more pronounced, 
and even become profit bearing at average local prices, if the dressing of 
superphosphate be raised. Accordingly in 1912 a new series of plots (Nos. 
64 and 65) were started, in which the wheat crop re^ieives 3cwts. of super¬ 
phosphate and Icwt. of nitrate of soda. The results of the two seasons are 
shown below, comparatively with those of the nearest 2cwt. superphosphate 
plot. 
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Table XXXIV.— Showing results from Wheat dressed with Zcwts. of Stiper- 
phosphate and Icivt. of Nitrate of Soda, comparatively with Wheat dressed 
tvith 2cwts. of Superphosphate alone, 1912-1913. 

GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS 


3cwt8. Super- 3ewt8. S\iper- 

2cwtt». phosphate 2cwt«, x)hosphaU^ 
Years. Super- and lewt. Supt^r- and Urwt. 

phosphate, of Nitrate phosxdiate. of Nitrate 
only. of Soda. only. of Soda, 
bush. lbs. bush. lbs. t. c. l. t. c. l. 

1912 . 19 5 25 14 1 8 45 1 17 41 

1913 . 8 35 8 39 0 16 85 0 17 81 

Means. 13 50 16 57 1 2 66 1 7 61 


Again we must point out that the data from two abnormal seasons do not 
justify the drawing up of definite conclusions. We shall merely note increases 
from the use of the manure, increases, however, tl at do not meet the co.st of 
the manure used. 

Salts of Ammonium. 

Sulphate of ammonia is freijuently avaiU'd of in Europe as a manure in 
lieu of nitrate of soda. In this connexjtion it ])resents the advantage of not 
leaching out of the ground as readily as the nitrate ; not because it is less 
soluble in water than the latter, but because the soil elements—cliiefly clay 
and humus—appear to hold it very firmly. Hence leacliing does not begin 
to take effect until the soil bacteria have transformed the ammonium salt 
into available nitrates. Bacterial action may be said to be suspended in 
the winter months of the colder countries, hence it is judged safe to apply 
sulphate of ammonia as a winter dressing, whilst it is found necessary to apply 
nitrate of soda in spring. Under our conditions, which imply both plant 
growth and bacterial activity in the winter months, sulphate of ammonia 
should be applied as a winter top-dressing immediately following seeding 
operations. The sulphate of ammonia plots were first set going in the Per¬ 
manent Experiment Field in 1911 (Nos. 45 and 46). Data concerning them 
are shown below in Table XXXV. :— 

Table XXXV.— Showing results from Wheat dressed with 2cwls, of Super¬ 
phosphate and ^cwt, of Sulphate of Ammonia, comparatively with wheat 
dressed with 2cwt8. of Superphosphate only, 1911-1913. 


GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS* 

2cwt8. Super- 2cwte. Super- 

2cwt6. phosphate 2cwts. phosphate 
Years. Super- and Jowt. Super- and Jcwt. 

phosphate of Sulphate phosphate of Sulphate 
only. of .Ammonia. only. of Ammonia, 
bush. lbs. bush. lbs. t. c, l. t. c. l. 

1911 17 32 17 50 1 13 12 1 14 9 

1912 .. 19 5 27 17 1 8 45 2 0 99 

1913 .. 8 35 6 7 0 X6 86 0 12 23 

Means.... 16 4 17 6 1 6 6 1 9 6 
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Here again the mean increases attributable to the influence of sulphate 
of ammonia just about pay for the cost of the manure used. It should be 
added, however, that the results of three seasons are hardly sufficient to 
justify the formulating of definite conclusions on the subject. 

Organic Nitrogen. 

The value of farmyard manure as a manure for wheat has been tested in 
the plots of the Permanent Experiment Field since its inception in 1905. 
The farmyard manure has been spread over the ground before fallowing 
operations at the rate of 14 tons to the acre, and ploughed under in the early 
winter. This is the standard dressing adopted by Lawes and Gilbert at 
Rothamsted. It will be interesting to note the quantities of useful hiineral 
matter brought to the soil in this dressing. 

The composition of farmyard manure is, of course, very far from constant. 
It varies with quite a number of factors, such as the types of animals from 
which it is derived, their age, the character of the food supplied, the mode of 
handling and manufacture, &c., &c. We may, however, adopt the following 
figures as substantially correct for average conditions :— 


Nitrogen . 0*47 per cent., or l()*53lbs. per ton 

Phosplioric acid. 0-30 per cent., or 6*721bs. 

Potash . 0*52 per cent., or 11 •6311)8. ‘‘ 


Hence, in 14 tons of farmyard manure there would be nitnxjen, 147*421b8., 
or as much nitrogen as there is in 8cwts. 871bs. of ordinary nitrate of soda ; 
phosphoric acid, 94*()81bs., or as much phosphoric acid as there is in about 
5cwt8. of 36/38 superphos])hate; potash, 162-821bs., or as much potash as 
tJiere is in about 3cwts. of ordinary commercial sulphate of potash. 

Probably, when we take into consideration the usual dressings of artificial 
manures, the (|uantity of useful mineral matter brought to the soil in 14 tons 
of farmyard manure wull appear excessive. Nevertheless it should not be 
forgotten that an organic manure of this kind is not strictly comparable 
with the highly soluble and highly concentrated artificial manures. In the 
first place, however efficiently prepared, farmyard manure must be looked 
upon as a relatively slow acting manure, the influence of which extends 
over a number of years ; in other words, its mineral matter is ^'ery far from 
being in as available a form as that of the usual artificial manures. Nor, on 
the other hand, is this mineral matt'er in a state of high concentration, which 
places within easy reach of the roots of plants an abundant supply of the 
minerals they require. 

The benefits of farmyard manure are not, however, restricted to the mineral 
matter which it conveys to the soil. In addition to the latter it supplies an 
abundance of organic matter, which favorably modifies the mc^Jianical 
condition of the soil, increases its water-holding capacity, and improves 
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life conditions for useful soil bacteria; in other words, farmyard manure 
counteracts completely some of the evils of constant bare fallowing. 

Data bearing on results secured from the use of 14 tons of farmyard manure 
since 1906, comparatively with those from wheat dressed regularly with 
2cwts. of superphosphate, and from wheat wholly unmanured, are shown 
below in Table XXXVI. 


Table XXXVI.— Sltowing results from Wheat dressed with 14 tons of Farmyard 
Manure, comjMratively with Wheat dressed with 2cwts, of Superphosphate, 
and, with Unmanured Wheat, 1906-13. 

Porcentage 

2cwta. 14 Tons Percentage Difference 

No Super- Farm yard Difference with 2cwt8. 
Seasons. Manure, phosphate Manure with Super- 

per Acre, per Acre. No Manure phoi>phat c 
Plots. Plots. 

OKAIN YIELDS. 



bush. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

% 


% 

1906 . 

. 15 

67 

20 

49 

16 

4 

+ 0-73 


22-82 

1907 . 

13 

21 

14 

58 

14 

31 

+ 8*74 

— 

301 

1908 . 

. 24 

33 

38 

20 

23 

17 

- 5*16 


30-26 

1909 . 

. 26 

2 

31 

2 

33 

23 

4- 28-23 

4- 

7*67 

1910 . 

. 18 

29 

19 - 

11 

24 

2 

4- 3002 

+ 

25-28 

1911 . 

. 6 

39 

17 

32 

19 

11 

+257-23 

4- 

9-41 

1912 . 

. 9 

25 

19 

5 

16 

n 

+ 71-86 


24-10 

1913 . 

. 2 

41 

8 

35 

4 

43 

+ 75-78 


50-70 

Meanfii. 

. 14 

31 

21 

12 

18 

55 

+ 30-31 

- 

10-77 


TOTAL PEOD170E YIELDS. 






T. C. 

L. 

T. C. 

L. 

T. C. 

L. 

% 


% 

1906 .. 

.2 0 

91 

2 11 

60 

1 19 

50 

- 3-36 

— 

23-46 

1907 . 

.0 18 

17 

0 19 

13 

1 1 

6 

+ 16-97 

+ 

10*14 

1908 . 

.2 0 

96 

3 3 

111 

2 0 

80 

- 0-35 


34-32 

1909 . 

. 2 6 

97 

2 16 

16 

2 16 

85 

+ 23-34 

+ 

2-93 

1910 . 

. 1 18 

9 

2 3 

76 

2 10 

83 

+ 33-26 

+ 

16-18 

1911 . 

.0 13 

20 

1 13 

12 

1 17 

96 

+ 187-26 

4“ 

14-36 

1912 .. 

.. 0 17 

83 

1 8 

45 

1 6 

32 

+ 48-16 


7-48 

1913 . 

.0 9 

44 

0 10 

85 

0 15 

30 

+ 62-55 

— 

8-90 

Means. 

. 18 

15 

1 18 

80 

1 10 

2 

+ 20-91 


6-96 


It will be noted that if we take the mean returns of eight years, 14 tons 
of farmyard manure to the acre were inferior in their influence on a wheat 
crop to a dressing of 2cwts. of superphospl ate. In the matter of grain, there 
was a difference of 2bush. 171bs. against farmyard manure, or 10*77 per cent. 
In the matter of hay, a difference of Scwts. SSIbs., or 6*9 per cent. On the 
whole, these differences, althougli <|uite appreciable, are not very pro¬ 
nounced. Moreover, a glance at the table will show that in some seasons 
these differences have been in favor of the pJots treated with farmyard manure* 
Very markedly was this the case in 1909 and 1910, two comparatively wet 
seasons. In dry seasons, on the other hand, superphosphate has ahways diown 
very much to advantage. 
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If, however, we compare results from wheat dressed wdth farm} ard manure 
with those from unmanured wheat, w'e shall have occasion to notice differences 
in yield much to the advantage of the farmyard manure. Thus the mean 
grain yields are 4bush. 201bs. higher in the farmyard manure plots, or 30*3 
per cent, and the hay yields Ocwts. 691bs. higher, or 20-91 per cent. 

There can, therefore, be no <ii;estion as to the real influence of i army ard 
manure, under Rosew'orthy conditions, on the wheat crop. It is true that 
this influence is not as pronounced nor as satisfactory as that of superphos¬ 
phate. It is, nevertheless, undeniable. Moreover, we do not wish to be 
understood to hold that farmyard manure can in any way replace super¬ 
phosphate. We merely wdsh to suggest that under judicious management 
it may be found to round off very satisfactorily the results of phos})hatic 
dressings. Farmyard manure is a natural by-product of every farm ; it is 
the earliest type of manure used by tillers of tl e soil ; its value may be said 
to have been consecrated by the practice of centuries in other lands ; and it 
appears to us that steps should be taken to ascertain how it can be handled 
to best advantage under our own peculiar conditions. And it is from this 
point of view that new farmyard manure plots were started in 1912, in which 
the organic manure has been associated with mineral manures. Data 
concerning these plots are showm below' in Table XXXVH.:— 


Table XXXVII.— Sliowivg Comparative Remlt^s from Wheat dresf^ed with 
Farmyard Manure alom, with Farmyard and Artificial Manures^ and 
with Superphosphate alone, 1912-13. 





14 Tons 

Fannvard 





Farmyard 

Manure, 




14 Tons 

Manui'e 

2cwt*j. 



Seasons 

Fannvard 

and 

Super- 

2cwts, 



Manure. 

2cwts. 

phosphate. 

Super- 




Super- 

and jewt. 

phosphate, 




phosphate. 

Sulphate 






< f Potash. 




QRAIN YIELDS. 






bush. lb.s. 

bush. lbs. 

hash. lbs. 

hush. Ihs, 

1912 . 



24 13 

25 26 

19 5 

1913 . 


. 4 43 

8 19 

10 9 

8 35 

Means. 


. 10 27 

16 16 

17 48 

13 60 



TOTAL PRODtrCK YIELDS. 





T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 

T. c L. 

T. r. L. 

1912 . 

• 


1 18 16 

1 19 98 

1 8 45 

1913 . 


. 0 16 30 

0 18 83 

0 19 1 

d 16 85 

Means. 



1 B 50 

1 9 50 

1 2 65 


The above results, it is true, refer to two seasons only, and abnormal seasons 
at that; we cannot, therefore, pretend to formulate from them any very 
definite conclusions. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the remark 
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that whilst, in these two seasons, the results from superphosphate alone 
were decidedly superior to those from farmyard manure alone, the combina¬ 
tion of farmyard manure with artificial manures gave, both in the matter of 
grain and in that of hay, yields that were decidedly superior to those from 
superphosphate alone. Whether these increased yields are likely to be 
profit bearing or not, we are not as yet in a position to state ; on the results 
that are available they would not appear to be so. We anticipate, however, 
that in years to come, with the return of more normal seasons, these increased 
yields are likely to be more pronounced, and we must leave to our successors 
the task of discussing their financial value. 

The Position op Farmyard Manure on a Farm. 

We are not wedded to the idea that farmyard manure should on every farm 
be applied directly to a wheat crop ; very far from it. It appears to us that 
its most advantageous position is in the way of a dressing to forage crops 
adapted to the district. The wheat crop tliat follows the forage crop more 
or less closely will tlien reap from it all the advantages farmyard manure is 
able to confer upon it, and will avoid some of the disadvantages that attach 
to it. There is no doubt, for instance, that farmyard manure stimulates— 
sometimes unduly—flag and culm growth ; that it is apt to encourage soft, 
saj)py growth, and lays the crop open to blighting under the stress of unfavor¬ 
able early summer weather ; that it encourages weed growth, &c. If, how'- 
ever, the farmyard manure be applied to a forage crop, and not directly to ' 
the wheat crop, all these disadvantages are very considerably minimised; 
and its judicious use we confidently believe w ill do much towards maintaining 
the general fertility of our agricultural lands. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

(27) Basic slag, whilst not altogether ineffective as a manure for wdieat 
under Rosew'orthy conditions, does not equal the results secured from equal 
and even lighter dressings of 36/38 superphosphate. 

(28) At existing rates basic slag is a more costly manure than superphos¬ 
phate, and cannot therefore be recommended for the district. 

(29) Basic slag shows to best advantage in wet seasons. 

(30) A dressing on Icwt, of nitrate of soda combined with 2cwts. super¬ 
phosphate has, under Roseworthy conditions, the effect of increasing grain 
yields by 13 per cent, to 14 per cent., and hay yields by 10 per cent, to 11 per 
cent, over and above yields secured from superphosphates alone. 

(31) At average ruling rates for grain and hay, and for nitrate of soda, 
these increased yields are not profit bearing. 

(32) The action of nitrate of soda on the wheat crop is most pronounced in 
wet seasons, and has led to increases of as much as 80 per cent, in grain 
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production, wliich increase is certainly profit bearing. On the other hand, 
the influence of this manure is practically nil in years of drought. 

(33) In wet years, and particularly on soils light in texture, we suggest 
that a dressing of nitrate of soda is likely to jmwe advantageous. 

(34) Under our conditions of climate nitrate of soda should be applied 
fairly early in the growing season of the wheat crop. If this manure is adopted 
as a matter of regular prac tice, we suggest that it be broadcasted immediately 
after seeding, and harrowed in. If, on the other hand, this manure is availed 
of occasionally only, and when the season appears to warrant it, we would 
suggest that the top-dressing should be broadcasted as early as circumstances 
permit of. A late top-dressing would be without influence except in unusually 
wet springs. 

(35) In our experience nitrate of soda does not encourage flag and culm 
growth at the ex])ense of the grain, nor does it lead to a lower bushel weight. 

(36) In the matter of weight of dressing, Icwt. of nitrate of soda to the 
acre may, perhaps, appear excessive. We have secured no a])preciable results 
from Jcwt. dressings, and would suggest icwt. dressings as likely to meet 
average l(X^al requirements. 

(37) Our data are as vet insufiicient to pronounce on the possible value of 
the practice of raising the })liosphatic dressing when using nitrate of soda. 

(38) From somewhat limited data we infer that, under Roseworthy con¬ 
ditions, sulphate of ammonia is (j[uite as eflective as nitrate of soda. 

(39) Farmyard manure has an appreciable influence on the yields of both 
grain and hay crops at Roseworthy. 

(40) A dressing of 14 tons of farmyard manure to the acre does not, however, 
lead to yields equalling those of a dressing of 2cwts. of superphosphate. 

(41) Increased yields from the use of farim ard manure are most marked 
in wet seasons. 

(42) On the results of data that we recognise as insufticient, we suggest 
that maximum yields of both grain and hay can be secured by combining 
farmyard manure with suitable dressings of artificial manures. 

(43) In ordinary practice we recommend tliat farmyard manure be applied 
to forage crops preceding wheat, and not directly to the wheat crop. 


(To be conxduded,) 
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FRUIT FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

WORK OF VEGETABLE PRODUCTS COMMITTEE. 

All who to any degree realise the deprivations from which our soldiers 
and sailors now engaged in the defence of the Empire suffer as compared 
with the rest of the community will be interested in the work of the Vegetable 
Products Committee. The Committee is a very influential body, and the 
hon. secretary (Mr. E. Jerome Dyer) in forwarding a circular giving the par¬ 
ticulars printed below, asks that publicity should be given them in order 
that they might be brought under the notice of likely contributors. 

The circular states— 

“ With the recognition and support of the Admiralty and War Office, 
the Vegetable Products Committee has been formed with the following 
objects:— 

(1) To collect and deliver fresh fruit and vegetables, jams, preserves, &c., 

supplied free of cost, to warships in accessible stations, army 
camps and depots, hospitals and other institutions, and 

(2) To assist in the organisation of fruit and vegetable industries. 

“ The first and immediate purpose of the Committee, which is a purely 
voluntary body, is to supply our warships, the crews of which get neither 
fresh nor preserved fruits, except what they pay for out of their own pockets. 
They cannot well afford to do this, and even if they could, it is impossible 
while they are at sea. The value of fruit and vegetables to sailors on pro¬ 
tracted active service is inestimable. The fitness of our men in the North 
Sea should be our paramount consideration. The strain and exposure which 
they are now undergoing, and which will be immeasurably increased during 
the cold, foggy weather, now close at hand, call for our deepest sympathy, 
and demand from us eVery possible effort to ameliorate the severe trials 
which they are bound to endure. The torpedo and submarine flotillas, and 
mine-sweeping trawlers will have the Committee’s special attention. 

“ The Committee’s scheme has the ap'proval of the Admiralty and Wat 
Office, and a telegram has been received from Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, in 
which he says—‘ Fruit would be greatly appreciated by the men, and I hope 
it may be possible to arrange with the Admiralty for its delivery.’ 

“ The most ample expression of our thankfulness can never repay the 
deep and unpayable debt which the people of these islands owe to the Royal 
Navy. The peace and quiet which we now enjoy in the midst of this most 
terrible war is solely due to the quenchless spirit of niiir seamen, and to their 
lonely and ceaseless vigil on the dan^r-strewn waters of the North flea* 
Hhe officers and men of our navy should he incessantly reminded of onr devo¬ 
tion and gratitude, and our unwavering confidence in their watehtelne^t 
and courage. 
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“ The Vegetable Products Committee liopcs that public financial support 
will enable it not only to make its work of notable value to the Services, 
but also in the organisation and development (througli its country branches 
which are now being formed) of the fruit and vegetable industries. In this 
direction it expects to be able to assist the refugees in this country by utilising 
the services of such of them as are skilled gardeners, but in no instance will 
any such employment be encouraged in cases where it may result in the 
displacement of home labor. This will l)e left to the judgment of the branch 
committees, Nvhose policy in this matter will be guided by local conditions. 
Donations to the Committee’s funds should be sent to the Treasurers, Messis. 
Jackson Pixley & Company, cliartered accountants, 58, Coleman Street, 
Ijondon, K.C. All gifts of fruit, vegetables, jams, and preserved fruits should be 
addressed ' Vegetable Products Committee,’ Salvage AVarehouse, Paddington 
Goods Station, London. Only fruit and vegetables in first-class condition, 
and most can^fully packed, should bf* sent. In every case a post card should 
be sent to the Comniittee s office address, advising the dispatch of each 
consignment. 

“ The following fruits and vegetables are required :—Fruit—^Apples, peais, 
walnuts, and quinces. Vegetables—Potatoes, onions, cariots, beets, turnips, 
and parsnips. Onions are particularly recommended. Potatoes or onions 
may be sent in sacks, but all other vegetables (and fruits) sliould be packed 
in boxes, barrels, or crates. Green vegetables will all be accepted (separately 
packed) for the supply of hospitals and army camps. The name and address 
of the sender should be stated on the outside wrapper or on a tie-on label, 
of each package*, together with the class and approximate quantity of each 
parcel’s contents. 

“The Committee sent its first consignment to the fleet on October 14th. 
By October 29th upwards of 900 lai^i^e cases, barrels, Ac., of gifts of fruit 
and vegetables had reached His Majesty’s w^arsliips through the Committee’s 
Central Distributing Depot at Paddington. This \vas exclusive of several 
packages of vegetables, &c., to army camps and hospitals. Jams and pre¬ 
served fruits (which the Committee is most anxious to collect for vessels 
such as submarines, Ac,, which have no canteen and no storage space for 
fresh fruit and vegetables), are being stored in the depot until the fresh fruit 
supply slackens. Many country committees are being formetl to make jam 
for supplying the fleet and hospitals later on. 

“ If the Committee were in a position to pay railw^ay carriage on gifts of 
fruit, Ac., sent to its Central Depdt, it is believed that the present supply 
to the fleet would be more than quadrupled. Funds are urgently invited for 
this purpose, and also for cariying out the Committee’s general objects.” 

The hon. secretary’s address is Alderman’s House, Alderman’s Walk, 
London, E.C. 
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SAVING TIME AT SEEDING. 


SOxME USEFUL TABLES. 

At a meeting of the Green Patch Branch of the Agricultural Bureau the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. J. Whillas) submitted the following paper and tables, 
which farmers should find of considerable interest and value in connection 
with their seeding operations : — 

If seed and supei*. are properly distributed along the headland according 
to the length of the paddock and in the quantities required to he sown, much 
time and labor are saved. Further, such proper distribution enables the 
farmer to adjust his drill to a nic^ety to the quantity of seed he wishes to sow. 
Usually this distribution is mere gueaswork, and pans out far from correct. 
By using the following tables the farmer can see at a glance, without going 
into intricate calculations, exactly how to put out the bags. The average 
table gives for the difTevent size drills in common i?so, for difleient lengtiis ot 
lands, the area in acres to one decimal point tliat the drill should register 
for the return trip over the paddock. From tins table the lengtli of the land 
can be ascertained if not known ; or, if the drill register is out of order, tlie 
acrearge drilled, arrived at for any known lengths of lands. It must be remem¬ 
bered that lin. of mud on the drill wheels will cause the drill to register an 
area about 4 per cent, less than it actually drills. 

The seed and super, tables show in yards, to one decimal place, the 
distance apart to put down bags of super, and 2bii8h. butts of seed for most 
of the usual quantities put in and lengths of lands usually met with. The 
seed, after pickling, is generally put into 2bush. butts, which are of a handy 
size for emptying into the drill, »Sliould Sbush. bags be used, they will of 
course require to be put down just half as far apart again as would be required 
with the butts for the same sf^eding. Should heavier dressings .of super, 
bo required than those shown in the table, the distance can be easily calcu¬ 
lated. Take, for instance, HOlbs. per acre. This is double 70lbs., so that the 
distance apart would be just half the 701 bs. column. With the lands 110 
chains long suj)er. or seed would require to be placed at distances half that 
required for 55 chain lands. 

“ The following shows liow to use the tables. A farmer wishes to sow 
a 120-acre paddock with fbush. w-heat and SOIbs. super, per acre, using a 
13 X 7in. drill. He will require 120 divided by 2*(> — 42 butts of sc^cd of 2bush. 
each, and 120 divided by 2*3 == 52 bags of super. If he does not know the 
length of the paddock he can put into the drill one bag of suj)er. and one butt 
of seed, adjust the feed to what he considers will sow his requirements, then 
drill down to the end of the paddock and back. The drill registeis or 
1*5 acres. From the average tables it can be ascertained that the lands arc 
65 chains in length, and a bag of super, is required at every 7*9yds. and seed 
butts atJ every 9yds. He tlien puts the bags out at these ^stane^s, allowing 
for tlia;t which is in drill. Then he goes on drilling, and will find his reqnire- 
ments just at the spot where they are wanted ; if noty the dril feeds n^ 
adjusting/' 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The uionthly meeting of the Advisory Hoard of Agriculture was 
hedd on Wednesday, August 12th. The (Chairman (Mr. G. R. Laffer, 
M.P.) presided, and there were also present the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture (Prof. Perkins), Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural Col¬ 
lege (Mr. W. J. Colebatch), Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. H. Wil¬ 
liams), Col, Rowell, C.H., Messrs. J. Miller, C. E. Birks, A. M. Daw¬ 
kins, and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

ScALF Money for Foxes. 

The Secretary reported that the suggestion (considered at a pre¬ 
vious meeting), made by a Branch of the Hiireau in the Franklin 
Harbor district that foxes should be proclaimed under the Wild Dogs 
Act, to enable the Vermin Boards to offer scalp money for them, had 
been referred to the Chairman of the Land Board (Mr. E. B. Jones) 
and the Surv(*yor-General (Mr. E. M. Smith), who had commented as 
follows:—Mr. Jones—‘^Thc extraordinary increase of foxes during 
the last few years is a matter of grave concern, and I consider that 
means should be provided for their destruction, which is likely to be 
achieved only by pa3^ing for scalps.’' Mr. Smith—“In many districts 
foxes are not considered a great trouble, and owing to the vast num¬ 
ber of rabbits which they destroy man^^ people do not take an}^ stei>s 
to destroy them. Foxes are * vermin' under the Vermin Act, but their 
is no provision under the Wiki Dogs Act for payment for scalps of 
these animals. 'Wild Dog' is defined by the Wild Dogs Act as ‘dingo 
and any cross of the native dog, and also a dog run wild ' No pay¬ 
ment can be made under the Wild Dogs Acts for scalps of foxes unless 
the provisions of the Acts are altered to include them, but power is 
given under the \'ermin Act for pay^ment to be maile for their des¬ 
truction.'’ Ji was decided to forward a copy of these views to the 
Branch in (piestion. 

Berri Irrigation Farm. 

After a brief discussion it was agreed to send on to the Minister of 
Agriculture, for a report, the appended eoinmunieation from the Ren- 
mark Branch of the Bureau:—“That this branch, while fully recog¬ 
nising the value of the work being done at present at the Berri Govern¬ 
ment Experimental Farm, desires most emi>hatically to express its 
opinion that much wider scope should be given to research exp<M*i- 
ments, with a view of ascertaining fresh varieties of fruits and pro¬ 
ducts suitable for growth under irrigation. This branch considers that 
a type orchard under river conditions is urgently needed, and that 
its experiments should cover as wide a field as possible. It is already 
recognised that some sorts of apples and pears are specially suited for 
the river, and it is certain that some of these do only indiffereiitl.v 
elsewhere. Take, for example, the apple Dutch Mignon. This apple 
has succeeded only indifferently in some districts, whereas it has 
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proved a dessert apple of the highest quality in every respect under 
irrigation in Benmark. It is urged that this is the sort of experimen¬ 
tal work which the Government should immediately take in hand. In 
view of the magnitude of the irrigation works under construction this 
Branch is so impressed with the great need for enlarging the field of 
irrigated products that it desires most respectfully to urge the earnest 
considei'atioii of this matter. ’ ’ 

District Conferences. 

In view of the effects of the drought, it was determined to allow the 
annual conference of the Upper Northern Branches of the Bureau to 
lapse for this year. The Secretary intimated that he had written to 
16 Branches on the subject. Of the six which had replied one had 
favored holding the fixture, and the others had opposed it. Present 
indications, he added, pointed to the annual conference of the Nor¬ 
thern Branches being conducted at Crystal Brook during the last 
week in February. The Bouth-EasteiTi bodies would meet at Mount 
Gambier on March 24. A suggestion from the Tarcowie Branch that 
papers to be read at conferences should be printed and distributed to 
delegates before they were read at the conference was left in the hands 
of the Secretary, 


Dry Bible. * 

In reply to an inquiry as to whether niany cases of dry bible had 
been brought under his notice lately Mr. Williams said that his at¬ 
tention had been called to several cases, Including some in the metro¬ 
politan area. The Stock Department had constantly urged on owners 
of cattle the necessity for supplying their animals with salt and bone- 
meal. An American authority, concluded Mr. Williams, had stated 
that not less than 3ozs. of salt should be given to each dairy cow daily, 
and, in addition, a plentiful supply of cool, fresh, and pure water. 

Berseem at Kosewobthy. 

In answer to a (juestion by Col. Uowell whether there had been any 
falling off last year in the average production of berseem (Egyptian 
clover) at Roseworthy College, Mr. Colebatch stated that in 1912 the 
total quantity of greenstuff taken from 1.19 acres was 38 tons 12cwts. 
56Ibs., representing an average return of 32 tons 9cwts. 181bs to the 
acre. In 1913 the acreage cropped was 3.201, the aggregate yield— 
108 tons 19cwts. 971bs., and the average 34 tons llllbs. to the acre. 
Last year, however, not only was the area cropped (2.294 acres) 
slightly smaller, but both the total and average returns revealeti a 
shrinkage, the former having been 46 tons 16cwts. 941bs., and the 
average 20 tons 8cwts. 431bs. 

New Branches, Etc. 

Sherlock .—Approval was given to the reorganisation of the Sher¬ 
lock Branch, the following members being approved :-—C, B. Manii, H. 
E. Turner, T. Partridge, 0. Klem, H. Flatten, A. G. Schneider, H. 
Roberts, J, P. Treaoni, H. H. Hoad, J. Chaa. Genders, P* B, lload, 
A. Osborn. 
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Mypolonga ,—The formation of u new Branch at Mypolonga was aj)- 
proved, with the uiKlcnneiitioiw^^l gcntieiiicn as foundalion nicmbers:— 
P. H. Pickering, W. E. Noles, E. J. Webster, H. 11. Clarke, T. II. 
Pinches, H. Smelt, W. Farnham, W. H. Aust, J. MeTherlie, II. F. 
Aust, A. G. Collas, J. Mills, 11. Kleemanii, E. G. Wright, P. Jury, M. 
Raynor, G. G. Hall. 

On account of the absence of evidencti of eliective work, Branches 
at Willunga and Greenock were closed. 

New Members .—The undermentioned gmitlemen were approved as 
members of the following Jlranches:—Laura, L. Giles; North Boo- 
borowie, V. R. Hannaford; Naracoort(‘, T. J. Tidy; Naming, G. Reece, 
J. McBeath; Blyth, W. Hutchens; Miridarie/P. W. Witt; Goode, 
R. G. Jolly, W. S. Stasinowsky, W. A. Stasinowsky; Tatiara, 
P. Satchell; Long Plat, «l. W. Rawnsley; (V)0{!iandook, J. D. Kilmar- 
tin; Mount Barker, T. F. Mitdl; Hartley, G. JMiillips; (h-yslal Brook, 
J. Pridham; Netherton, H. B.‘ Brumby, A. M. Pergusson; 
McNamara Bore, H. Keiley, R. Horsfall, F. Williams; Whyte- 
Yareowie, E. Green, R. licy; (dare, W. Martin; Milang, J. Bagiev, 
H. W. Pavy, J. Warren; Belalie North, W. Smart; MalJala, 
A. Earl, F. Jenkins, R. (’. East; Mount (V)mpass, McKinley; 
Hartley, A. Hutson; Koonibba, PI E. PI. liUlz, B. 11. Koch, il W. Kloe- 
den, H. F. Kloeden; Strathalbyn, Dr. H. H. Forniby, A. p]. Cameron; 
Naracoorle, T. Douglas, H. A. W, Watson; Wilkawatt, P\ Oram. 



Barrasre at Waikerie. 


Owifii; to tko low utate of the River Murray it was found necessary by the Irrigation 
Bepaiimeat to impound water for irrigahon supplies at the main pumping stations. Four 
dams were ooastructed by the department—one at Waikerie, another at Berri, and two 
at Kingston; the total cost approkunately was 4450. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


[By D. h\ Laurie, Goveruuieiit Poultry Expert and Lecturer*] 


ECONOMY IN FEEDING POULTBY. 

The abnormal prices which have of late ruled for all the principal 
poultry foods have severely crii^i)led the industry, not only in this 
State, but in Australia as a whole. Not since 1881 has wheat been 
such a price—in that year, I remember, large parcels were sold at 
6s. 6d. Bran and pollard have both been as dear or dearer. In many 
cases farmers have had no wheat, and they and many breeders have 
been unable to procure wheat or other poulti*y foods, excejTt at ruinous 
prices. In the Adelaide water district the scarcity of water has acted 
still more rigorously, as there are many who have no green feed. 
Where water is available, from wells, boVes, or other sources, green 
food can be grown, and the cost of feeding poultry can be much re* 
duced. Of all green foods for summer use there is none to compare 
with lucerne for body and succulence. Kails do remarkably well 
where there is room; but, acre for acre, the luceriui is the better. 
There are hundreds Mho have neglected the golden opportunity in 
other years of securing a good water supx>ly by wells, bores, or i)roper 
dams. Where there is good water lucerne can be grown. For the 
average poultry breeder half an acre, or very much less, if i)roperly 
attended to, Avill give a surprising (|uantity of poultry femd. 1 have 
often pointed out that green food, in addition to cheapness of produc¬ 
tion, supj)lies the valuable mineral salts so essential to the welfare of 
poultry and other stock, and which grains and seeds generally do not 
supply. There has been in the pa8| a settled prejudice against 
lucerne growing, and yet the wonderful growths, without irrigation, in 
the Rosew'orthy College paddocks should be an object lesson to 
northern farmers. With the return of good seasons every farm in 
the north should have a small paddock devoted to lucerne, which 
should be cut, cured, and eventually, in time of need, fed to i>oultry. 
Lucerne hay will, if x)roperly cured, keep for years* At the present 
time the poultry at Parafield are receiving over 60 per cent, of lucerne 
in their morning mash. Without this abundant supply of lucerne I 
dgpbt if the station could be carried on. A small grinding mill is ft 
great help to any poultry farmer. By having one you can purchase 
oats, maize, &c., and grind to a meal. From such a meal^much richer 
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til an bran and pollard, and often cheaper—^you can compound a cheap 
and excellent mash. If you have no green lucerne, nor lucerne hay 
chaff, you can procure good wheaten or oaten hay chaff cut on the' 
green side. Pour over this chaff some boiling water, cover with a bag, 
and allow it to steam over night. This softens the fibres, and when 
mixed with bran and pollard, or ground wheat, oats, and maize, makes 
a cheap and effective mash—you can use this chaff to the extent of 
40 to 50 per cent, of the bulk of the mash. 

DO NOT SAC^KIFICE YOUR POULTRY. 

Even at these high food prices hens of good laying strains will give 
a net return, although small. Farm mongrels and unselected stock 
will prove unprofitable. But many people appear to be panic-stricken, 
and thousands of useful fowls have been sacrificed. Experience should 
convince one that the drought will not last for ever, and that good fat 
years will return, and soon. The ill-advised sacrifice of so much of 
our poultry stocks will mean a great shortage in production, and there 
is no doubt the future of the egg market will be one of high prices. 
When them^ prices arrive there will be few to benefit, as the stock 
has been sacrificed to such an extent. Cull out and dispose of 
your unprofitable stock, by all means^ this should be done in good 
years as well as in lean yeai*s. Surplus male birds, old hens, and 
weedy chickens should be cleared out promptly, but good laying heua 
and pullets coming into profit should only be sold as a last resort. 
If circumstances compel you to lessen yonr numbers, at least endeavor 
to retain a small flock, from which to build up a flock later on. 

THE FITTURE OF THE INDUSTRY. 

Despite the bad seasons, the war, and low prices in local markets, I 
say decisively tliat at no period in our history has the future of the 
poultry market looked more promising. Although stress of circum¬ 
stances has compelled many to part w ith their stock, on all hands one 
hears of a dete?*miiiation to breed largely in the futures The extreme 
prices will have their day, and then return to normal. Excessive 
prices for cereals and mill products are not in the intc^rest of the com¬ 
munity as a whole. History proves this fact. One effect of the war 
wdll be to open to Australia an excellent market in England. Eng¬ 
land draws her egg ainl poultry supplies largely from the Continent, 
Qiie effect of the war will be the destruction of most of the Con- 
tiiieiital poultiy, and a big slmrtage will result. Even l)efore the 
war there were ample indieatious tha^ the gradual rise in price of 
in England would permit us to ship to that market at a net 
pi^ee in M of that paid locally. Years ago T said that local 
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supplies in Australia would overtake demand, and that we must ship 
oversea. Vested interests had temporary success in lulling the 
energies of our producers; but 1915 egg markets have taught a lesson 
I hope they will not forget. 

SICKNESS AMONG POULTRY. 

Despite the efforts of the Department to urge poultry owners to 
exterminate poultr}^ ticks and other parasites, it can safely be said 
that 90 per cent, of the losses are due to these parasites, and that the 
losses could be avoided. Use every endeavor to eradicate all ticks and 
red mites; these live in the houses, paling fences, pepper trees, &c. The 
scurf and feather-eating and sucking lice live on the birds. For the 
woodwoi-k use keros<nie, pure or mixetl with fat, dirty oil refuse, &c. 
On application to the railway authorities, Adelaide, you (^an purchase 
very cheaply the refuse from the manufacture of the Pintsch gas, 
used for lighting railway carriages. This is excellent for use in in¬ 
fested poultry houses, fences, &c. The birds may be dipijc'd in 
kerosene emulsion (10 per cent.), or in Cooper's sheep dip, phenyle, 
phenytas, and numerous other proprietary dips. The male birds 
should be caught and examined at frequent intervals. They seldom 
dust themselves as hens do, and they, in consequence, are badly in¬ 
fested, and lose condition, and may die. At any rate, tliey do not, 
when poor, fertilise many eggs. 

FARMERS AND POULTRY. 

In all the States the farmers have been sacrificing tbeii* poultry. 
Tn the evidence given in Sydney before one of the Grain Boards it 
was stated that in December alone 20,000 laying hens had been rushed 
into the sale rooms It wa.s at the same time stated that in a few 
months eggs would be 8s. to 3s. 6d. a dozen in Sydney. My strong 
advice to all farmers is to cull out and, disi>ose of all uiiprofitahle 
poultry, and prepare for restocking with high-class utility birds. One 
of the functions of Parafleld Poultry Station is the breeding of high- 
class stock for farmers. It is gratifying to note that during the year 
a great many members of the Agricultural Bureau Branches have 
secured at low prices a large number of high-class White Leghorn 
cockerels and breeding hens. I should like farmers to take the 
opportunity of securing a pen of good birds, so that during the 
aiititmn and winter they may hatch a good stock of chickens, to re¬ 
place those which have been sold. The harvest next year, according 
to averages and past experience, should be good, and there will be 
pl&ity of food available by the time the stock are forward enough to 
require much food. During this month I shall be able to dispose of 
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the last of thi^ season's White Leghorn cockerels, and there will also 
be a few cockerels of White Wyandotte, White Rock, Wliite 
Orpington, and H.l. Red breeds, but no pullets. To meet 

the times, and to encourage our farmers and producers, 
the price will be very moderate and the stock first 

class. I can spare a hujidred or so first-class second-season White 
Leghorn hens at drought prices. In the Piniiaroo district there are 
many who contemplate systematic breeding this season, and I hope 
to hear from them. 1 hope they will all remember to grade and 
prepare* a nice block of land to)* hietn'iie nea)* the well or bore. This 
will menu a grind deal with poultry feeding. 

\M S1TS TO PA RA FI ELD. 

]\leml)ers of the lUircau, farmci*s, and others in the counti*y art* 
cordially invited to vi.sit Paratield. One or two Bureau branches 
have so visited the station, and T should like to hear from others, so 
as to make arrangements to personally show them the work. Incuba¬ 
tion will begin again in March, and continue until May. There are 
many items of inttu'esf to farmers, such as the stock, buildings, mam¬ 
moth iiu'ubator, and brooder hous<»s, the laying compelition, the 
lucerm/ and other fodder plots, bore, methods of grinding poultry 
foods, &e. The regular visiting days are tlie first Wednesday and 
fourth Saturday in each moTith, but when these are not eonvenient 
to <*ouutry visitors T will gladly ari’augi* for another day. 



Stre^in ot Murray below Barrage at Kingston, January lOtb, 1016, 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1914-15. 

[Started April let, 1914, to terminate March Slst, 1915.] 


! 

i 

CoDipetltor. 

Epgs l^tid 
lor 

Month ended 
Jail 31st. 

Total Eggs 
Laid from 
April Ut, 1914. 

1 to .ftinuarv 

1 »l!Ht, 191.V. 


i ) 


SECTION I.—ANY BREED.—TEN PULLETS EACH PEN. 
Whitb Lbohokni. 


Hay, C., Prospect ... 

Inm Poultry Farm, Freeling .. 

Morits Bros., Kalanipidoo. 

Sargenfri Poult^ Tarda, Saat Paynebam . 

Album Poultry Yards, Mijnll . 

Brackley Poultry Tai^, Hectorville . 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalb^ .... 

Mason, A. £., Langhome^s Creek .. • ... 

Robertson, D. J., fiamley Bridge. 

Oliye Poultry Farm, Freeling . 

Bradley, J. E., Moorabbin, Victoria. 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

Winter & Creswell, Port Pirie . 

Abby Poultry Yards, Willaston... 

Brooeiiok Bros., Qawler ..... 

Dunn, C. C., Cheltenham, Yictoria .. 

Evans, H. A., Richmond, South Australia ...... 

Ellimatta Poultry Yards, Torrensyille.^... 

PettigTOve, T. A., Northoote, Victoria... 

Rice, J. E., CottonyiUe.. 

Purvis, W., OJanville... 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, Doreen, Victoria 

Purvis, W., Glanville... 

Provis ft Son, Tumby Bay ....... 

Tookington Park Poultry Farm, Gia^e.... 

Wcodhead, H., Torrensville.. 

Pimlott, A. V., Port Pirie South ..... 

Exeelaior Poultry Farm, Willimga ... 

Barron, Tom, Catlorth, England ........ 

Fold Bros., Kensington Cardens ........ 

RotMois, C. A., Eersbrook. 

Rowe, J., Long Plain... . 

MeaattB^r ft Roberta, Albert Park .... ,.. 

HarHii, Jf. O., BJack Forest .. 


206 

159 
187 
167 

160 
152 
184 


181 

183 

174 

149 

162 

208 

201 

179 

192 

187 

149 

218 

189 

196 



213 

167 

188 

140 

124 

84 


95 

162 

107 

142 


I4l 


1,726 

1,859 

1.914 

1,674 

1.773 
1,652 
1,813 
1,669 
2,115 

1.774 
1,975 
1,644 
1,658 
1,758 
2,032 
1,903 
1,729 
1,808 

1.780 
1,409 
2,183 

1.781 
1,962 
1,938 
1,691 
1,850 
1,532 
],203 
1,523 
1,278 
1,724 
l,8H 
1,579 
1,605 
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JEGG-LAYINO C0MPETIT10N~C'<w^m<«»<l. 


f:*oore to January 31 st. 

Conipctitor. Bird No. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 



SECTION III.—SINGLE TESTING-LIGHT BREEDS.—SIX PULLETS EACH 

PEN. 

WurrB Leghokns. 


Hay, C., Prospect ... 

Harris, J. G., Black Forest .... 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

Schafer, N. II., Strathalbyn... 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda .. 


Hagger, J. C., Orroroo ... 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

Koonoowarra, Enfield.. 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo .. 

Sargenfri Poultry Tarda, East Payneham .... 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill ..... 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

Conyers. H-, Morphettville Park .. 

Beadnali Bros., Gawler ... 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn .. 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. 

Russell, E. L., Salisbury ..* 

Bennett & Furze, Wright Street, City. 

Flannigan, J., Maylands . 

Miels, C. & H., LiUlehampton... 

Bunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

Dunn, L. i'\, Kesirick. 

Eleotricum Poultiy Tarda, Glenelg . 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South ... 

Purvis, W., Glanville .. 

Harvey, A., Hamlev Bridge .. 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge .. 

Leonard, W. J., Port Pirie.... 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare .... ..... 

Messenger, A. J., Alberton ... 

Bond, A. J., Clare . 


228 

! 216 

165 

1 168 

187 

193 

188 

190 

1 t 

1 142 

« 

177 

199 

166 

203 

i • 

191 

164 

« 

t 

185 

161 

169 

t 

218 

169 

■ t 

: 161 

190 

t 

« 

192 

147 

e 

122 

127 

t 

m 

157 

1 136 

128 

167 

185 

163 

; t 

* 135 

163 

174 

176 

: 165 

105 

1 t 

178 

t 

119 

• 

94 

137 

197 


196 

182 

138 

; 200 

180 

188 

192 

162 

189 

1 188 

129 

202 

196 

160 

198 

! 188 

197 

t 

172 

191 

186 

159 

220 

204 

196 

221 

198 

' 209 

161 

184 

178 

« 

200 

262 

« 

201 

201 

108 

• 

! 179 

188 ; 

« 

133 

174 

177 

115 

158 

163 

172 

174 

* 

• 

i 192 1 

192 

166 

220 

201 

183 

190 ; 

169 

191 

194 

191 

177 

171 

185 

216 

196 

217 

204 

202 

167 

» 

227 

• 

217 

189 

• 

126 

163 

148 

176 

186 

127 

203 

191 

172 

• 

212 

• 

t 

191 

175 

! 204 

189 j 

t 

33 

163 

163 

151 

180 

' t 

160 

, 166 

108 

I 168 

98 

t 

163 

133 

t 

: 201 

204 

• 

160 

179 

! * 

178 

169 

148 

118 

194 

' t 

' t 

119 ! 

1 182 


SECTION IV.-SINGLE TESTING.—GENERAL PURPOSE BREEDS.—SIX 
PULLETS EACH PEN. 

White O&pimotons. 


Eoonoowana, Enfield. 

148 

167 

105 

120 

143 ' 88 

Hooart, F. W., Churenoe Park .. 

t 

103 

80 

119 

81 ; 87 

Dawkins, W., Wayville. 

• 

• 

* 

83 

t i • 

Perkins, C. W., Eensingtan park,. 

123 

133 

120 

Hi 

♦ 1 136 

BnaoK Okpihotons 





Padinan, J. E., Plympion .... 

138 

97 

119 

145 

123 t 

Kappler Bros., Marion . 

161 

128 

100 

« 

97 117 

Hdggar, J. C., Orroroo . 

t 

163 

« 

t 

• t 

Pope Bros. A Co., Hectorville ... 

119 

t 

145 

* 

62 129 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect ... . 

107 

t 

t 

t 

132 121 

Pearson, W. S*, Kingswood ... i 

135 

189 

t 

t 

137 U3 

Bvfp OBFiKOTonei 





Bennett, C. £., North Unley... 


1 * 

1 

j • 

1 

1 * 



* Disqualified under Attle 11.** Underweight iqpga. 


4 Dead. 
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EGG-LAYING 

COMPETITION— 



Competitor. 

Score to J anuary 
Bird No. 

1. 2. 8. 4. 

8Ut. 

5. 6. 


SECTION l\,-^Continu€d. 

SiLTEu Wyandotte*. 

Howie, T. B., Edwardstown.. 1 * ! H6 113 H7 ! t 

Kappler Bros., Maiion . | ♦ ! * | * t I ♦ i * 

Dumi, L. F.. Keswick. 155 , • i 108 t ; 115 ! 126 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park... : * j * ! t * } • i * 

WntTK WYANDorrKS. 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill.... ; 128 j 135 | t I t I 104 j t 

Gibson, F., Stepney .. • * • 91 I t i ♦ , • { 90 

White Kockk. 

Padman, J. E., Plympton . ; 87 * 140 ; 97 105 127 

Alberta Poultry Yards, Franklin . * 106 109 96 101 124 

Koonoowarra, Enaeld... 1.109 ; 142* 118 : 100 137 103 

Plymouth Rocks. 

I 151 ; 124 ‘ • I 123 172 | 99 

I ♦ I 172 , 155 ' 116 , 134 | HI 

Lakoshans. 

Palmer, W., Goodwood Park. i • i • ♦ 150 169 ; f 

Indian Gams. 

Coleman, C. B., Alberton .. t j ♦ ; ♦ • | f • 

Rhode Island Reds. 

Koonoowarra, Enfield ... i 151 : ♦ ; * i 126 168 ■ • 

! i ' > 

• Disqualifte<l under Hule 12.—Underweight eggs. t Uead. 

D. P. LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


Hagger, J. 0., Orroroo . 
Greaves, W. E., Prospect 
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SEED WHEAT DISTRIBUTION. 

For many weeks past large numbers of applications for seed 
wheat under the Drought Relief Act have be<*u received in the office 
of the lion, the Ooimuissioner of Crown Lands. The Grain 
and Fodder Board has been purchasing, through its agents, all 
the seed wheat offering in the country, for the purpose of supplying 
those whose applications ai‘e approved by the officers adniinistering 
the Drought Relief Act; and also, when those reciuireinents arc met, 
to supply seed wheat for cash to farmers who may have been 
unable to purchase elsewhere. 

Under the arrangements made by the Grain and Fodder Board for 
the distribution of this seed wheat, the services of the railway station 
masters and harbor masters are being availed of. Advice is sent to 
each successful applicant of the numlxu’ of bags of wheat to be sent 
to hini, the place from which forwai'ded, and the firm by whom dis¬ 
patched. On taking delivery of the wheat farmers ai*e required to 
give a receipt on the prescribed form. 


MINNIPA EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

Towards the middle of January the Minister of Agriculture, the 
Director of Agriculture, and the Hortieultural Instructor paid a 
short visit to the site of the new Eyre’s Peninsula Experimental 
Farm atMinnipa. This farm is situated in vei-y good malice country, 
and should, in the course of time, prove a good advertisement for 
the possibilities of this vast area of country. An approximate site 
for the main buildings was determined upon, and arrangements have 
been made for preparing the plans of a small water scheme from 
granite rock catchment for the farm. In the coming season very 
little will be done in the matter of cropping beyond growing enough 
hay for the requirements of the farm. 
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A MODEL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Aceordiug to tiic Journal of ike Board of AgriculturCf iii 1880 a 
number oi' horseowners at Newark, in Nottinghamsliire, founded an 
unregistered mutual insuraivce society on co-operative principle's for 
the insurance of their horses, Tliis society proved so successful that 
by 1898 it had accmnulaled a reserve fund of about £600. Some of 
the members then wished to divide up the fund, and in order to avoid 
this suicidal action it was resolved to form the society into a limited 
liability company. No money was paid to tiie membei*s, nor were 
they required to pay any money for their shares in the new company. 
The shares were allotted to the then membens of the old society in 
proportion to the amoiuit each member had paid in insurance con¬ 
tributions during its existence. 

The company, which still resembles hi some respects a co-operative 
society, was incorporated under the Companies Acts to cany on 
the business of insurance of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and otlier ani¬ 
mals against death, loss, or damage from any cause whatsoever, and 
to i3rovide veterinary medical attendance on the illness of any animal 
insured. Power w^as also taken to lend money to customers and others 
having di^alings with the company on such terms as might S(?mii 
expedient. The capital w as declared to be £1,000, divided into 1,000 
shares of £1 each, and the liability of members w^as limited. 

According to the balance-sheet for 1913 the company possessed 
assets amounting to £830, viz., cash, £222; investment, £600; loan 
to insurer, £8; against which the only liability was £647 due to share¬ 
holders, thus leaving a balance of profit up to date, after payment 
of dividend and bonus, of £183, of which £102 was classed as reserve 
and £81 as profit of the year. Of this amount £77 13s. has since 
been paid as dividend to shareholders, and the remainder carried to 
the reserve fund, which now amounts to £106. 

The share capital consists of 647 £1 shares, all paid up. The share¬ 
holders have received a dividend of 6 per cent, in 10 of the 12 years, 
and of 12 per cent, laat year, so that they have received an average of 
6 per cent on their share capital the whole period, policy- 

holders have received a bonus in nine of the 12 years V^^ing from 
' 5 per pmt to 20 per cent of the amount paid by them in 
so that their bonuses averaged for the whole period 11 
their premiumSj^ and as they paid a premium of 5 6-6 per 
the market value of their horses, the net premlum^^^l^^ 
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them, after allowing for the bonus, was 5 1-5 per cent, of the market 
value, in return for which they not only received two-thirds of the 
market value of any horse that died, but also had the benefit of 
veterinary attendance on any insured hoi-se that fell ill. 

The average number of horses insured w’as 170, and the average 
number of horaes on which claims had to be paid was 3.9, so that 
the average casualty rate per annum was 2.3 per cent.; in the best 
year, 1913, no death occurred; and in the worst year, 1912, the 
casualty rate was 5 per cent. The total number of losses in the 12 
years was 47, and the total amount paid on claims was £526 14s., .so 
that the average amount paid per claim was £11 4s., and as the amount 
payable is two-thirds of tlie market value, it appears that the average 
market value of honsos that died was about £17. The worst year of 
the series financially was 1911, in w'hich, of 140 horses, si.x died, re- 
(|uiriug payment by the company of .£93, or an average of about 
£15 lOs. per horse, so that the average market value of the horses 
that died in that year was about £23. This was the only year of the 
.series in which the society's accounts showed a loss on the working 
of the year, amounting to £8 Ss., and in that year neither bonus nor 
dividend was paid. For the whole period the amount paid on claims 
averaged £43 IBs. per annum, and as on the average 170 horsM were 
insured, the compensation paid on claims by the company averaged 
only 5s. 2d. per annum per horse insured. For the disposal of the 
carcasses a contract has been made wdth a knacker, who pays £1 10s. 
for a large carcass and £1 5s. for a small one. 


HORSES AND CATTLE ON RECLATMED LANDS. 

During the six mouths ended Decenvber 31st, 1914, 814 head of 
Itorses and cattle were depastured on the reclaimed areas under the 
control of the Irrigation and Reclamation Department. Of these 614 
belonged to farmers, and 200 the department. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Date. 

LONDON (Previous Day). 

SOUTH 

VICTORIA. 

Jan. 6 

Liverpool firm ; h(*ld for Is. advanw 

AUSTRALIA, 
Per Bushel. 
fi/> .. 

I’cr Biuhol. 
0/81 

7 

Liverix)ol quiet .. .. .. .. ‘ 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

Quiet. 


T>o. 

9 

Firm, held for Hcl. advance .. .. .. 

Do. 

6/9 

11 

— .i 

Do. 

fi/IO 


Firmly held for advances ; little offering, not 
much inquiry .. .. .. .. 

I)ti. 

Do. 

13 

Firm, but quiet .. .. .. .. 

Do. 

6/101 

14 

Finn, held for advance, little offering 

Very firm, 6d. to Is. asked, s|)aringly offen‘d 
Very firm, fid. to Is. advance asked ; Liverpool i 
held for 9d. advaiut^ 

fi/3 .. 

7/Oi 

15 

Do. 

7/1 

1« 

Di> . 

Do. 

18 

— .. .. .. .. .. 

I>o. 

7/2 

19 

Firm, but quiet; Liverpool rather quieter .. ; 

Do. 

7/3 

20 

Quiet .. .. .. .. .. .. i 

Do. 

7/34 

21 

Quiet; Liverpool dull with easier leiidency . 

l>o. 

7/34 to 7/4 

22 ■ 

Very firm, further advance? asked ; Liver]iool 
firm and dearer 

Do.. 

IX». 

23 1 

Firm, rather dearer 

Do. 

7/5 to 7/fi 

25 1 

1 — 

Do. 

1X>. 

26 ; 

Firm, but quiet .. .. .. .. 

Do. 

7/fi 

27 1 

Steady, but quiet 

Dr».I 

IX>. 

28 i 

1 Firm, rather dearer 

Do. 

Do. 

29; 

Strong, rather dearer; liverpool very firm, 
fid. to Is. advance asked 

Do. 

7/8 

30 

Held for advance ; Liverpool very firm 

1X>. 

: IX>. 

Feb. 1 

— .. ,. 

Do. 

Do. 

2 

i 

Firm, fid. to Is. advance asked ; Liverpool 
held for advance but no demand ., 

! . 

7/9 

3 i 

Very firm, fid, to Is. advance asked 

! Do. 

; Do. 

4 

Strong, Is. to Is. fid. dearer ., 

Do. 

I 



The prices quoted in South Australia are for farmera’ lots in the country, and those 
in Victoria for parcels on trucks Williamstown ; the quotation on February 4th for parcels 
on trucks. Port Adelaide, was 7s. 6d. per bushel. In New South Wales the price fixed 
by the Government, viz., 6s. for farmers’ lota in the country, remains in force. The 
Western Australian official rate is 78. 4d. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limitt^d, report on February 2nd— 

liUTTKK,—I’riros fiirth<*r advanced (luring; la»t niontli, and with the exception of 
jieriodn of heat, which naturally an'ected the (juality of eonsigninents coming 
forward, (ho deinaml was on ihe whole de<*i<ledly good, the lioavy turnover recorded 
a month ago iHnng well inaintainod. “Alfa” is selling at Is. 5d.; “Primus,’' 
Is. 4d.; clioice separators and dairies. Is. to Is. 2d.; well-conditioned store and 
collectors’, 9Jd. to lOJd.; lu*atod lots, 9d. to S>Ad. i>er lb. 

.10(;o8.—^'^lIuos reached a figure for .lanuary that lias not previously been 
recorded for many year.s, this being ilue to tin* fact that the quantities arriving 
showed a decidcil shrinkage in comparison with tin* usual supplies for that month^ 
t^uotations—lieu eggs, is. ltd. j»er dozen; duck, Is. 2Jtd. 

CnEK.SK, —In this lino also prices were on tin* u]>-grade, and values represented 
a distinct linning. Cresent quotations are from bid. to 7Ad. per lb. for large to 
loaf. 

IloNKY.—Since last month stocks liave lH»en just about cleared, and reports 
Irom lioney centr(*s s<*ein to iinlicate that there will be a shortage in production 
as conqiared with la«t s<*a8oii. \’alu(*s remain firm at laic rates, vi/.., 2}d. to 3d. 
per lb.; lK*eswax, Is. 2id. per lb. 

AuNfOXDs^—\'ery little trade is being done in this line, importations from 
Kurope preventing extreiiie rates hero. Prices are nominally—^Brandis, 7d.; mixed 
softshells, Hid.; hardshells, 3id.; kernels, 3s. 2d. to Is. 2id. per lb., with very 
few offering. 

Bacox.—’. rhe shortage in pigs previously referred to seems to lui>e become 
even more aeute, and the demand has continued good at little l)etter prices. Fac¬ 
tory cured 8i<les are selling at lOd. to Jld, per lb. Hams have mot a good inquiry 
at 11 Jd. to Is. id. i»er lb. 

Livk PoKLTiiV—The penning during the month was very heavy, but unfortu¬ 
nately a big percentage of the i*ir<ls were in poor •ondition, the result, no doubt, 
of the high price of feed. It is difficult for buyers to obtain sufficient supplies 
of prime table birds. Heavy-weight table roosters brought 3s, to 3s. 9d. each; 
nice conditioned cockerels, Is. 9d. to 2s. 9d.; small and medium, 3 s. to Is, Hd., 
plump hens, Is. 4d. to Is. 30d.; small and light, Is. to Is. 3d.; ducks, Is. 3d. to 
2s. 6d. for fair to prime; geese, dull at 2s. to 2s. 9d.; jdgeons, 6d.; turkeys, from 
(Ud. to lOJd. per lb. live weight for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —The potato market has eased very considerably, owing 
to exceptionally heavy crops, now lieing dug in Victoria. Locally grown supplies 
are very meagre, and in Mount Qainbier, where early crops are also ripe, the 
growers have not so far manifested much desire to dig at the prices offering. la 
the South-East rains are badly needed, or later crops will suffer very severely. 
Onions.—Fair supplies of onions have bt^n forthcoming, and prices have gradually 
weakened in sympathy with the eastern markets. Present quotations are— 
Potetoes, £4 to £5 per ton of 2,240 lbs, on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
Onions, £9 per ton of 2,240 lbs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The foQowing figurei^ Irom data supplied by the CSommonwealth Bleteorologioal Depart 
men^ show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of Januaiy, 1915, also the average 
precipitation to the end of January, and the average annual ramfall. 



For 

1 Av’^e. 

Av'jce. 

8UU(m. 

.Tan., 

I to end 

Annua! 


1915. 

Jan. 

Rainfall 


Far North and Uiter North. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0-19 

0*59 

4*76 

Tarcoola. 

0-52 

0*24 

7*58 

Hergott . 

()()9 

0 46 

6*04 

Farina . 

0-32 

0*63 

6*70 

Leigh’s (’reek ... 

0-21 

0*68 

8*66 

Beltana . 

0-42 

0*71 

9-22 

Blinman. 

0'62 

1*07 

12*85 

Hookina. 

()-83 

—, 

— 

Hawker . 

0 -C8 

0*51 

12-22 

Wilson. 

(!*49 

0*60 

11*78 

Gordon. 

0-61 

0*37 

10-26 

Quorn. 

()-63 

0*59 

13*78 

Port Augusta ... 

0-5(i 

0*53 

9*46 

Port Augusta W. 

0*58 

0*47 

9-36 

Bruce . 

0-37 

0-32 

10-01 

Hammond. 

0-53 

0*63 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

0-75 

0*83 

18-26 

Willowic. 

0-65 

0*33 

11-90 

Melrose. 

0-92 

1*25 

23*04 

B<K)leroo C’cntn.*., 

056 

0*79 

15*83 

Port Gormein ... 

0-48 

0-66 

12*84 

Wirralmra. 

0-52 

0*63 

18-91 

Appila . 

0-50 

0*62 

16-08 

(vtadock. 

0*50 

0*56 

10*86 

(’arritdon . 

0-50 

0*16 

12 -M 

Johnburg . 

0-39 

0*53 

10-21 

Eurelia .. 

0*44 

0*73 

13-24 

Orronm . 

0-66 

1*01 

13-42 

Black Kock. 

0*59 

0*66 

12-25 

Petersburg. 

0*51 

0*79 

13-07 

Yongala ... 

0-57 

0*61 

13-94 

North-East. 



Ucolta . 

0*48 



Nackara. 

0*66 

_ 

_ 

Yunta. 

0*87 

0*67 

8*22 

Waukariuga .... 

0*53 

0*49 

7*94 

Mannahill . 

0*24 

0*68 

8*46 

Gookbum. 

0*02 

0*69 

7*97 

Broken HiD NSW 

0*02 

0*73 

9*63 

Lower North. 


Port Pine . 

0*76 

0*60 

13*21 

Port Broughton . 

0-26 

0*67 

14*33 

Bute . 

0*16 

0*69 

15*42 

Laura. 

0*73 

0*70 

18*22 

C^ltowie. 

0*86 

0*66 

17*27 

Jamestown . 

0*65 

0*66 

17*46 

Gladstone _ 

0*80 

0*64 

16*00 

/>y»tal Brook ... 

0-90 

0*63 

15*62 

Georget<^. 

Narridy. 

0-76 

0*64 

18*32 

0-92 

0*58 

16*79 

mahirf. 

0*36 

0*54 

16*79 

Spiddinj;........ 

0*09 

0*48 

20*25 


SUtion. 

1 For 
Jan , 
1915. 

1 Av’kc. ' 
1 to end 

1 Jan. 

Av’se. 

Annual 

jlUinfsll 

1 

1 

i 1 

TH-~*6oiitfntted. 


Gulnare . 

0*69 

0*55 

19*74 

Bun dal<.*e rW. W ks. 

0*67 1 

0*44 

17*29 

Yacka. 

0*57 

0*51 

15*27 

Koohaiga. 

0*28 

0*59 

15*94 

Snowtown. 

0*42 

0*65 

15*70 

Brinkworth. 

0*30 

0-37 

15*48 

Blyth.1 

0*28 

0*69 

16*34 

(’lan>. 

0*64 

0*88 

24*30 

Mintaro Gent nil . 

0*72 

0*54 

21-99 

Water vale. 

0-92 

0*90 

27*17 

Auburn . 

0*69 

1*03 

24-25 

Hovk*ton . 

0*38 

0*80 

17-96 

Balaklava . 

0*14 

0*74 

16-03 

Port Wakefield .. 

0*09 

0*58 

13*13 

Terowk' . 

0*48 

0*68 

13*71 

Yarcowie . 

0*45 

0*67 

13-9! 

Hallett. 

0*40 

0*73 

16-40 

Mount Bryan ... 

0*44 

0*44 

15*73 

Burra . 

0-33 

0*80 

17*82 

Fan'cll’s Flat. 

0-39 j 

0-8! 1 

18*87 

Wbst of Murray Rangk. 


Manoora. 

0*41 1 

0*55 

18*09 

Saddleworth .... 

0*53 

0*78 

19*69 

Marrabel ___ 

0*36 

0*74 

18-94 

Riverton . 

0*61 

0*74 

20*48 

Tarkic . 

0*37 

0*80 

17*48 

Stockport. 

0-67 

0*79 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

0*55 

0*82 

10*45 

Kapiinda . 

0*70 ’ 

0*85 

19*67 

Freeling. 

0*53 

0-79 

17*85 

Greenock. 

0*67 

0*77 

21*46 

Truro. 

0*59 

0*73 

10*74 

Stockwell. 

0-74 

0*73 

20*30 

Nuriootpa . 

0*78 

0*78 

21*25 

Angaston. 

0*71 

0*70 

22*25 

Tanunda . 

0*70 

0*84 

22*28 

Lyndooh . 

0*66 

0*76 

23*01 

Williamstown.... 

1 0*83 

0-90 

— 

Adblaidb Plains. 


Mallala ... 

0*26 

0*80 

16*88 

Boseworthy ..... 

0*63 

0-77 

17*31 

Gawler. 

0*48 

0*73 

19*21 

Two Welb. 

0-23 

0*75 

16*36 

Virginia.. 

0*51 

0*75 

17*58 

BmithOeld . 

0*64 

0*48 

17*80 

Salisbury.. 

0*50 

0*75 

18^57 

North Audclaide .. 

0-62 

0*76 

21*49 

Adelaide.. 

0*49 

0*73 

21*04 

Seaton (Qiange) . 

0*57 


. 

Brighton ....... 

0*42 

0*59 

19*93 

Gleneig ......... 

0-631 

0*64 

18:25 

Hagilt 

0-701 

0*82 

26^69 

Glen Osmoad ... 

0*83 

1*09 

25*20 
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RAINFALL— eonMniKd. 


Station. 1 

For i 
Jan., ' 
1915. ; 

Av’go. AVge. 
to end Annual 
.Jan. Rainfall 

' ' ! 

AdBLAIDS Plains— continued. I 

RoBe Park. 

0-53 

_ 

_ 

Mitcham . 

1-31 

0*83 

23*47 

Belair. 

— 

103 

28*64 

Mount Lofty Ranobs. 


Honghton . 


— 

— 

Ttiairee Gully.. .. 

0-98 

0*74 

2819 

Stirling West ... 

1-50 

1-50 

46*70 

Uiaidla . 

1-77 

1-26 

44 35 

Clarcmdoii . 

0-60 

M5 

33*07 

Morphett Vale .. 

0-24 

0-84 

23-32 

Noarluntia. 

0-27 

0-64 

20*28 

Willunga . 

0*39 

0-76 

25*98 

Aldinga . 

0-33 

0*56 

20-34 

Myponga. 

0-50 

— 

— 

Norman ville .... 

0-37 

0-69 

20*65 

YankaliUa. 

0*35 

0-53 

22*78 

0.^)6 »lcrvi«. 

012 

0-44 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 

0*97 

0-70 

26*87 

Blum berg . 

0-67 

MO 

29 38 

Giimoracha . 

0-93 

107 

33-30 

Tjolx‘thal . 

0-75 

102 

35-38 

Wooilside. 

0-55 

009 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

0*47 

107 

35*45 

Nairn© . 

0*38 

100 

28-83 

Mount Barker ,.. 

0*40 

103 

30-93 

Echimga . 

0-75 

1 09 

32-83 

Macclesfield. 

0-38 

0-92 

30*72 

Meadows ....... 

0-82 

107 

3552 

Strathalbyn. 

0-31 

0-72 

19*28 

Mto&ay Flats and 

Vallby. 

Wellington . 

0*80 

0-80 

1.5*01 

Milang . 

0-35 

0*70 

lfi-08 

Langnoriuvs Brdg 

018 

0*48 

15-27 

Tailem Btuul .... 

0*47 

— 

— 

Murmy Bridge .. 

007 

0*64 

14-32 

CalHngton . 

013 

0*76 

15*65 

Mannum ... 

011 

0*53 

11*67 

Palmer. 

0-07 

0*47 

15*60 

Sedan . 

012 

0*54 

H-92 

Swan Reach .... 

0*47 

— 

— 

Blanche town .... 

0-23 

o*r>7 

10*71 

Eudimda. 

0-35 

0*78 

17*33 

Sutherlands. 

013 

0*28 

10*60 

Morgan . 

0-39 

0*50 

9-29 

Waikerie . 

0*39 

— 

— 

Overland Corner . 

0-34 

0*64 

11*42 

Renmark.. 

0-29 

0*47 

10*93 

L<)xton. 

0-40 


Wist of Sfbncxr's Qulf. 

Eucla.. 

0-54 

0415 

10-13 

White Well. 

014 

0*49 

»*67 

Fowler's Bay ... 

0-20 

0*42 

12*11 

Ptsiiong 

0*27 

0*37 

11*93 

Murat Bay ..... 

0*24 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay ..... 

017 

— 


Polina .. 

0-44 

— 

-- 

Streaky Bay. 

014 

046 

16*31 


station. 

For 

Jan., 

1915. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Jan. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Wbbt of Spbkobb' 

s Gulf 

— continued. 

Port Elliston .... 

1 0-28 

0*39 

16*49 

Cummins. 

0-20 

— 

— 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*23 

0*61 

19*88 

Tumby. 

0*22 

0*27 

15*00 

Carrow. 

0*22 


— 

Amo Bay . 

0*20 

— 

—, 

Cowell . 

0-39 

0*41 

11*70 

(/leve . 

0*38 

0-47 

—, 

Hummock Hill .. 

0-62 

— 

— 

Point Lowly .... 

0-62 

0*42 

12*21 

Yobkb*s 

Pbbiksula. 


Wallaroo . 

0*28 

0*58 

14*05 

Kadina. 

0-39 

0*53 

16*88- 

Moonta . 

0 35 

0 55 

15 22 

Green’s Plains ... 

0 26 

0-53 

16*73 

Maitland . 

0-83 

0*61 

20-08 

Ardrossan . 

0*37 

0*53 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

0-30 

0-47 

15-20 

Curramulk.a. 

0-52 

0*61 

18*61 

Minlaton . 

0-28 

0*48 

17*41 

Port Vincent .... 

0*18 

0 43 

— 

Stansbury . 

0*12 

0*63 

17-06 

WarcM)ka . 

0-07 

0*44 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

0*17 

0*49 

17-47 

l^klithburgh. 

0 23 

0*52 

16-48 

South and South-Eaht. 


CJape Borda. 

0*32 

0-07 

25*09 

Kingseoto .! 

0*13 1 

0-46 

18*95 

Peiineshaw ..... 

0*21 

0*64 

21*34 

Cajie Willoughby. 

038 

0-74 

19-69 

Victor Harbor ... 

0*31 

0*79 

22*18 

Port Elliot. 

0*24 

0-70 

20*33 

Goolwa. 

0*40 

0*68 

17*93 

Pinnaroo . 

0*75 

0-28 

16*74 

Parilla . 

0*01 

— 

— 

Lamcroo . 

0-46 

0-49 

16*55 

Parrakie. 

0*53 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

0-47 

— 

—. 

Peake. 

0*45 

— 

— 

Cooke's IMain-s .. 

0*36 

0-57 

14*74 

CkK>mandook .... 

M3 

— 

—. 

Meningic . 

0*36 

0-68 

18*87 

Coonalpyn. 

0-30 

0*71 

17*49 

Tintiuarra. 

6-37 

0-49 

18*78 

Keith. 

0*43 

-- 

— 

Bordertown. 

0*29 

0*79 

19*76 

Wdlseley . 

042 

0*69 

17*72 

Prances . 

0*36 

0*74 

20*74 

Naracoorte . 

0*35 

0*82 

22*60 

Penoja . 

0*72 

1*08 

26*78 

Luchidale . 

0*42 

0*74 

2.3 32 

Kingston. 

0*75 

0*74 

24*73 

Rob<^ .... : _ 

0-42 

0-80 

24*69 

Beaehport. 

0*76 

0*93 

27*51 

Millioent . 

0*95 

1*00 

29*25 

Mount Gam bier . 

0*89 

1*46 

32*00 

0. Nrthumberland 

0*40 

0*90 

26*63 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CUBBBNT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


* 



Goode .. 

607 

24 

31 


* 

30 

27 

Green Patch. 

• 



Appila>Tarrowie .... 

* 



Gumeracha .. 

• 

23 

30 

Arden Vale & Wyacoa 

a 

— 

— 

Halidon.... 


— 

— 

Arthurton. i 

* 

— 


Hartley. 

612 

24 

31 

Balaklava. i 

a 

— 

— 

Hawker. 

» 

— 

29 

Beaufort . 

603 

2») 

25 

Hookina . 

• 

— 

30 

Beetaloo Valley .... ’ 

a 

— 

— 

Inman Valley . 

i 

— 

— 

Belalie North . > 

602 

27 

27 

Ironbank . 

617 

26 

— 


t 

27 

27 

Julia. 

* 

.... 

_ 

Blackwood .. 

t 



Kadina . 

m 

— 

30 


607 

6 

6 

Kalangadoo . 

♦ 

3 

13 

Bobkpurnong £aat .. 

♦ 



Kanmanioo .. 

t 

27 

27 

Booleroo Centre .... 

« 

19 

19 

Keith.. 

t 


27 

Borrika. 

• 

— 

— 

Kingscote. 

e 

2 

9 

Bowhill. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Kingston-on • M urray. 

♦ 

— 

— 


» 

26 

26 

Koonibba . 

t 608 


30 


« 

U 


Koppio. 

607 

_ 

_ 

Butler r t. 

a 



Kybybolite .. 

T 

25 

25 


a 

27 

27 

Lameroo .. 

t 



Ganowie Belt . 

601 



Laura . 

602 


— 

Carrieton .. 

a 

25 

25 

l.eighton . 

601 

— 

— 


a 

_ 

— 

i >ong Flat...... .... 

611 


29 

Cherry Gardens .... ' 

a 

— 

30 

i^ongwood..... 

« 

— 

31 

Clanfield . 

a 

— 

— 

Loston... 

♦ 

— 

■ — 

Glare .......... 

603 

26 

26 

Lucindale ... 

* 

6 

__ 

Clarendon. j 

GlaypanBore . 

612 

a 


29 

Lyndoch . 

MaoOillivray . 

« 

612 

— 

— 

Colton . : 

a 

27 

27 

Maitland .. 

e 

— 

4 

Goomandook. 

a 

—, 

_ 

Mallala. 

607 

8 

1 

Goomooroo . 

* . 

— 


Mangalo . 

e 

— 

— 

Coonalpyn. i 

608 

— i 


Mannum . 

• 

27 

27 

Coonawarra . 

a 

a 

— 

— 

Mantung . 

t 

» 

— 

30 

Gradock.. ! 

a 

— 


t t t r ‘ r - T -r T 

Meningie .. 

• 

27 

27 

Crystal Brook .. 

t 602 

— 

— 

MiUing... 

X 

— 

13 

Davenport. 

a 

— 

_ 

Millicent . 

m 

9 

9 

Dawson. 

1 ♦ 

— 

_ 

Miltaiie . 

e 

27 

27 

Denial Bay . ! 

a 

— 

— 

Mindai ie (late Grassy) 

610 

— 

— 

Dowlingville . 

I a ’ 

— 


Minlaton . 

♦ 

— 

25 

Klbo^ill . 

i • 1 

— 

— 

Mitchell . 

« 

: 27 

27 

Forest Hange . 

i ^ i 

25 

25 

Monarto South. 

610 

— 

— 

Forster .. 

! a 

— 


Monteith . 

« 

— 

— 

FmaoeB . 

a 

26 

26 

Moonta. 

» 

1 — 

— 

FrAAlinir .. 

a 

■ 


Moorlands.. 

♦ 

1 — 


GawlerEiver . 

a 

— 

_ 

Moiohard .. 

600 

; 27 

— 

Georgetown .. 

a 

1 

29 

Morgan. 

e 

— 

— 

Geranium..... • 

609 

27 

27 

Morphett Vale. 

•f 

! — 

— 

Gladstone.. 

a 

— 

...... 

Mount Barker ..... • 

614 

! 24 

31 

GlenoM. 

a 

— 

...... 

Mount Bryan . 

• 

1 '27 

27 

Olencope 

._L,, 

— 


Mount Bryan Kast .. 

601 

' — 

6 
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INDEX TO AOEICDLTITBAL BUEEAU EEPOET8—emtinwrf. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of I 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Page 

Feb, f 

Mar. 

Mount Compass .... 

613 



Roberts and Verran.. 

» 

_ ! 

_ 

Mount Qambier .... 

+ 


— 

Saddleworth. 

a 

19 i 

19 

Mount Pleasant .... 

0 

12 

12 

Salisbury ... 

a 

2 ! 

2 

Mount Eemarkable .. 

600 

24 

31 

Salt Creek . 

a 

— 

— 


« 


29 i 

i Sandalwood . 

a 

6 

G 


a 


i Sherlock . 

611 

_ 

_ 

MoKamara Bore .... 

609 

_ 

i 

1 Spalding. 

603 

— 


NantAwaira. 

606 

24 

31 

Stockport. 

a 

— 

— 

Naraooorte . 

f 

13 

13 

. Strathalbyn. 

t 

— 

— 


« 

_ 

_ 

i Sutherlands. 

a 

27 

27 

Naming . 

616 

_ 

_ 

; Tarcowie . 

; 

24 

31 

Netherton .......... 

610 

— 

— 

; Tatiara .. 

617 

0 

6 

North Booborowie .. 

• 


1 — 

Tintinara... 

a 

— 


North Bundaleer .... 

• 

' — 

1 _ 

: Two Wells. 

a 



Northfield. 

• 

t) 

1 2 

Uraidlaand Summert’n 

! * 

1 

1 

OiT(«roo. 

« 

; _ 

i — 

Waikerie. 

1 611 

26 

26 

Parilla . 

♦ 

25 

26 

Warcowie. 

a 

1 — 

— 

Parilla Well ........ 

i • 

— 

— 1 

; Watervale . 

1 606 

j — 

1 — 

Parrakifi ^^ 

a 

i 13 

i 0 

Wepowie .. 

i a 

i — 


Paakeville.. 

« 

24 

> 25 

; Whyte-Tarcowie.... 

1 Willcawatt . 

1601-2 

! _ 

; — 

Pannla ttTt** 

a 

6 

6 

i 611 

' — 

.... 

Penong. 

a 

13 

i 

i Willowie . 

! * 

19 

19 

Petina . 

a 

— 

—w. 

1 Wilmington. 

a 

■ — 

31 

Pine Forest ••.*..«. 

+ 

4 

— 

1 30 

i Wirrabara. 

■ 600 

- 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

• 

, — 

. — 

Wirrega . 

; 617 


— 

Port Broughton .... 

a 

26 

26 

W oodleigb . 

i 612 

— 

— 

Pfif+ plHot. iiitittT 

616 

20 

20 

W oodside .......... 

a 

— 

— 

Port Germein . 

1 a 



Wynarka . 

611 

; — 

— 

Port Piri« ,,,,,,, T - * 

602 

_ 

27 

Tabmana .. 

1 a 

i 

— 

Quom . 

a 

_ 


! Tadnarie . 

60B 


— 

Kamco .. 

; a 

1 

— 

: j Tallunda .. 

1 ♦ 


— 

Redhill. 

a 

— 

30 

i TongalaVale . 

1 603 

i — 

29 

Renmark . 

a 

— 

, — 

ii Yorketown .. 

a 

1 

13 

Riverton .. 

1 a 

1 

— 

li 

11 

i 

) 

; 


li 

ii 


• No report reoelred dttiiog the month of January. + Forma) report only reeelred. 

t Held over until next month. 


* 8' -"f - 

ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 

March 10th, and April 14th, 1915. 
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EDITORIAL. 

[It is regretted that, owing to the continued shortage of paper, it 
has IMen found necessary to considerably reduce the space allotted 
to reports of meetings. For this reason many very good papers, 
which under ordinary circumstances would have l^n printed in 
exienso, have had to be dismissed with passing mention. This 
applies more particularly in cases where the subjects have been 
lately dealt with extensively by other Branches and reported fully 
in the Journal .— ^Ed.] 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by Gboroe Q. Nicholls, Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOKCHARD, January 2nd.—A paper on irrigation, which had been pub¬ 
lished in the Adelaide StocJc and Station Journal, was read by the Chainnaii. 
Members agreed that the well water obtainable in this district was generally 
suitable for the cultivation of lucerne, if applied by means of sprinklers* 
Where maize and sorghum were grown it was thought advisable to sow the 
seed fairly thickly, in order to counteraet the effect of the wind. 

MOUNT REMARKABLE.—The paper on ‘‘Mixed Farming/* written by 
Mr. H. V. Sprigg, of the Morphett Vale Branch, and published on page 255 of 
the October, 1914, issue, was read and discussed by members, some of wl^om 
were of the opinion that summer fodder on fallow would reduce the water 
content of the soil. 

WIRBABARA, October 21.st.—irAyMAKrNa.—-In a short paper on this subject 
Mr. P. B. Hoskins stated that the crop should be cut when the grain was of full 
size. The hay was then fairly green, and contained a little grain. It should re¬ 
main for a day or two before i>eing stocked, 20 sheaves being suffteient for one 
stook. He favored the medium'size sheaves, tied as tightly as possible. A three- 
eoraiered haystack, built butts outwards, covered with galvanized iron, was best. 
He favored a bfinder with a double row of fingers, good substantial frame, rotary 
battery, and good knotter. Members discuHsed the paper at some leBgtk. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

CANOWIR BELT (Average auuual rainfall, 20.04iii,)* 

December 3rd.—Present: 12 members. 

Lavinu Out tue Homestead. —^A short paper under this heading was read by 
Mr. G. A. Noll. The house, he said, should be built on rising ground, in a con¬ 
venient part of the farm, and the stables, sheds, &c., situated a fair distance away 
at the back of same. He then outlined a method of constructing the outbuildings. 
A few trees would beautify the homestead, and also act as a breakwind. Members 
discussed the paper. In reply to a question it was stated that neatsfoot oil, 
coachalene, and beeswax was a good leather preservative. In discussing the rela¬ 
tive values of different wheats Yandilla King, Federation, and Jonatlian w^ere men¬ 
tioned as being specially suited to this district. 


LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.) 

December 5th.-—I^resent: 14 members and two visitors. 

Farm Improvements. —Mr. R. Earle, in a paper on this subject, described his 
method of laying out a farm, and gave some useful hints on the building of the 
stables, sheds, Separate stalls were best for the horses, he thought. In dis¬ 
cussing the subject, Mr. Jas. Earle was of the opinion that horses in separate 
stalls would do better on a smaller quantity of feed than if in a loose stable. 
Mr. S, (’ordon also agreed with the jiaper on this point, but Messrs. M. Hogan and 
A, E. MeWaters favored the open stable. 


MOUNT BRYAN KA8T (Average aiinu;il rainfall, 16iii.). 

November 2Sth.— Present: six members and lliret* visitors. 

Poultry Breeding. —Mr. J. Best contributed a paper. He favored the White or 
Brown Leghorns. When commencing it was necessary to obtain bir«ls as nearly 
pure bred as possible. Only the best laying hens should be bred from, and the re¬ 
mainder should not have a male bird running with them, as infertile eggs wore 
best for marketing. He would fiH*d grain at niorniiig and evening, and chopped 
gretMistiiffs, such as lucerne, at midday. Chicks should be hatched in August or 
September. For the first week they should Ikj fed on hard-boiled eggs and V)rea«l 
crumbs, ami then crushed grain and cut green feed might be givi-n. A good 
supply of clean, fresh water should always be available. Good housing was very 
essential to the health of j»oultry. The houses should be w’arm, airy, and draught 
proof. A lengthy discussion foilowx^d the reading of the paper. 


WHYTE-YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, lILDlin.). 

November 2nd.—-Present: six meml>ers. 

Poultry on the Farm. —In dealing with this subject in a paper, Mr. 
F. H. Lock stated tliat farmers generally did not devote enough attention to this 
source of income. In most instances the jioultry kept on farms W’as of no par¬ 
ticular breed or strain, and consequently not very profitable. If birds for market¬ 
ing were the object, heavy breeds were l^est, but if eggs (which he convsidered tlic 
more payable) were the object, theu a light breed should be kept. Ho preferred 
the White Leghorn, but the best breed would soon deteriorate if not properly 
attended to. The birds should be w'ell yarded, and part of the yard should be 
sown with green feed, preferably lucerne. The fowihouses should be built of iron, 
l>e warm, dry, and well ventilated, but not draughty. In summer time, sharly s})ots 
should be damped for the birds to scratch in. Careful ftteding was essential to 
good laying, and cool clean water should always be available. A ration of meat 
food should occasionally be given. A good plan to eradicate tick was to burn 
straw in the houses; this should be done several times during the year. Spraying 
with kerosene, or a mixture of kerosene and soapsuds, was also effective. When 
birds became infested, ho had found placing them in a clean house, and liberally 
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feeding them with clitferont rations, to be goo<l. Birds that dcveiOpeit diseases 
and could not bo cured within one week,- should be killed. Superiiuous cockerels 
should bo got rid of wdion they wore about six mouths old. Hens over two years 
of age, except the best layers, wdiich should lx* kept for brooding purposes should 
also be culled out. From autumn to the end of October was the best t.>me for 
hatching. Chicks did not require very much attention if properly fed and yarded, 
lie emphasized the fact that only infertile eggs should be marketed. In the dis¬ 
cussion Mr. McGregor mentioned that he would plant pine trees round the fovrl- 
lioiisos for shade and a break wind. These trees did not harbor tick. 


WHrTE-YARCOWfE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91in.). 

December 5th.—Present: eight iiicinlM^rs and two visitors. 

Harvesting and Conservation or FonoEii.—A lengthy paper under this head¬ 
ing was read by Mr. W. G. Mndgc. Comparing the reaper with the harvester, he 
stated that with an 8-ft. reaper a large area could l>e covered in a short time. 
Reaping could be commenced early in the season, as the wheat would ripen in the 
heaps. This machine did not scatter the w'oed seeds to the extent that the har¬ 
vester did. Combined with a motor winnow'or the reaper was rather expensive. 
He therefore advised farmers wlio cropi>ed anything less than 250 acres to use 
the harvester, although the reaper and motor winnower was the better for the 
man with a 500 or 600 acre crop. As far as the consei vatioii of cocky chaff was 
concerned, he saw little differenee bt'twwn the tw'O m.-ichines. A carrier placed 
on the back of the harvester would catch most of the cocky chaflf, a bag being placed 
over the carrier on windy days^ A good method to obtain a stack of straw was to 
take off 50 to 60 acres with the binder, while the straw^ was of good color, and be¬ 
fore it had lost its nourishment, and put this through the header. The straw thus 
obtained would be almost as good as hay. A good plan was to build the straw- 
stack over the cocky chaff, which would then keep for many years. The paper 
was w ell discussed. 


BELALIE NORTH, October 31st.— Questions. —Members thought the best 
way to deal wdth w^hito or salty patches was to cover them with farmyard 
manure. Members generally thought that if the land >vas cross drilled less 
seed and super, would be needed. Home considered grading involved too much 
time to justify it, whilst others thought that it paid the farmer to grade hiS 
seed. 

CRYSTAL BROOK, January 2iid.— Wheat and the War.— Mr. Billinghurst, 
B.A., read a paper written by the Superintendent of Agriculture, Victo»ia (Mr. 
A, E. V, Richardson, M.A., B.Sc.), and published in the Viotormn Journal of 
Agriculture^ December issue, page 705. Members w’erc very interested in the 
paper, w’hich was freely discussed. 

LAURA, October 2nd,— Co-operation. —This subject was dealt with in a pai>er 
by Mr. W. G. Pledge, in which he outlined tHe advantages which accrued to the 
community which adopted this principle. As a particular instance he mentioned 
the beneficial effect to the beekeeping industry, which had followed the formation 
of the S.A. Beekeepers^ Co-operative Union. 

LAURA, November 6th.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. J. Rose) contributed a 
paper dealing with irrigation on the Murray. He referred at length to the excel¬ 
lent result which had attended the efforts of blockers there to cultivate fruit and 
vines by means of irrigation. Renmark, he said, now produced £100,000 worth of 
fresh and dried fruit annually. An area of 5,000 acres maintained a population 
of over 1,000 persons. Prior to being brought under irrigation the land carried 
principally mallee scrub, titree, and l^xwood; and there were thousands of acres 
of similar country which could be equally profitably utilised. The paper concluded 
with a statement of a number of actual results of cultivation at Benmark. 

PORT PIRIE, January i6th.— ^Djbstruotxon op Ici Plant. —^Mr, J. Giieg had 
found the best meAns of destroying this weed was to trample it to a pi^p. On levei 
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country it might be effectively killed with the roller. The Bame gcntlcinaii contri¬ 
buted a paper dealing with the Heasonal conditions which existed during the 
past year^ and urged on members the wisdom of cultivating and sowing their laud 
in the hope of a return of better conditions this year. 

SPALDING, November 20th.—A paper dealing with co-operation was con¬ 
tributed by Mr. J. J. Gale. 

YONGALA VAIjE, No\ ember 2nd.— Stack Building. —A paper was contributed 
by Mr. Charles Davies, who dealt exhaustively writh the subject of stack¬ 
building. He emphasised the necessity for careful attention to the roofing, 
and also the provision of tarpaulins to protect the hay from the weather 
whilst the stack was iti course of construction. The sheaves should be tightly 
tied in the centre. When the stack had reached a height of about 8ft. it 
would be found advantageous to sprinkle the corners with water, thus tending 
to obviate trouble through corner sheaves slipping. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEAUFOKT. 

November 2tJth.—l*resent: 10 members and one visitor. 

Mr. P. Underwood read a jiaper on haymaking. He recommended King’s 
Early, King's Bed, and Triumph as good hay wheats. If an early variety 
were sown, this could be cut, and the greater portion of it carted, before the 
grain harvesting commenced. The land intended to carry a crop for hay 
should bo carefully cleared and well worked. For taking off a crop, if it 
were w^ell grown, the best machine to use was the binder, as it was necessary 
to chaff good strong hay, in order to get the best from it. If, on the other 
hand, it w^as short and poorly grown, the grasscutter would be the best 
machine to use, as the hay could be fed loose. As a general rule he had 
found about five tons of hay suffiicent for each working horse for the year. 
He preferred stocking about half a day behind the binder, the stocks consist¬ 
ing of about 15 to 20 sheaves. Mr. A. Yard, in discussing the subject, advised 
growing early wheat for sale, but for feeding horses on the farm Marshall’s 
No. 3 would be found the best, Mr. G. Underwood recommended preparing 
the land wxll, and putting a light roller over the crop shortly after it had 
germinated. Triumph, King’s Early, and Marshall’s No. 3 w^erc good hay 
wrheats, in his opinion. Mr. J. >^ampson thought Cape oats made the best 
hay, and Mr. A, Battle preferred the Algerian oats, which should be left to 
ripen before being cut. Other members discussed the paper at considerable 
length, and a good deal of valuable information w*as elicited. 


CLABE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.). 

November 27th.—Present: 21 members. 

Foddkb Chops.—T he following paper was read by Mr. C. E. Birks:—“The 
growing of fodder crops is one subject to which far too little attention is 
given when we consider the extent of suitable country w’^e have from Mount 
Gambler to, say, Gladstone. In this area it is claimed that * mixed farming’ 
is carried on to a considerable extent, but the mere fact of sheep and cattle 
being kept on a wheat farm does not constitute it a mixed farm. If fodder 
crops do not play an important in the wu)rking of the farm then it can 
hardly claim the title. Whether mixed farming proper pays in a general 
sense is too big a point to prove in a paper in one evening, and it is not 
the object of this paper; but I say candidly there are men in South Australia 
who can make it pay, and, also, there is no doubt it is the class of farming that 
would, when one© established, be the best for South Australia, when carried 
on under a xainfall of not less than 15in. average. Now, in dealing with 
forage crops, let it be understood that it is only on that class of country 
we are dealing with, and even here some modifications might be expected, 
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viz., soils of a iion-retentive nature, with a IS-in. rainfall, naturally are not 
going to give as good results as a retentive one with the same fall. Take, 
for instance, a light loam or sandy soil, with a good retentive clay under¬ 
lying it, as against a limestone rubble soil, with no clay, or a stiff clay soil; 
though all these may occur in the 15in. rainfall, no one would expect as good 
results in the last two, vrith a minimum of rain, as in the case of the former; 
so that discretion is needed. It will be found an advantage to classify all 
fodders, in order to enable us to deal with them in discussion the more easily, 
and I would suggest a table something after the following style:— 


Summer. 

Autumn. 

■Winter. 

Summer. 

Gonerul, 

General, 

. 

! Particular. 

Gcncrul. 

Particular. 

General. 

1 Part cular. 

Maize 

Sorghum 

Millet 

Lucerne 

Teas 

Kslo 

(Iraiises 

Barley 

Oats 

Lucerne 

Rape 

Mustadd 

Peas 

1 

Barley 

t>al8 

Wheat 

Bye 

Rape 

Mustard 

Oraefcs 

Rape 

Mustard 

Kale 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Rape 

Mustard 

l‘eas 

Grasses 

1 

Rape 

Mustard 


1 


A crop that is good fur nil stock we will call a ‘general' crop; those which arc 
used more exclusively for sheep, say, ‘particular.' There may be others that 
can be added, but to deal with all these would take a long paper. A little 
explanation here wdll not be amiss. All the crops that arc hardy enough to 
stand the summer arc of a nature that all stock relish and do ^vell on. In 
the autumn (second column) we have peas. These would be grown the pro* 
vious year, and held over to be eaten in the dry stage. Again, peas appear 
in the first column of the spring crops, because they can in their green stage 
be made use of by all stock. Bape and mustard appear in the first column 
in winter, but they would only be growths that had been fed off once, and 
had had time to get a good root growth, otherwise big stock only pull them 
up. The same applies in some case.s with barley and oats in the autumn 
growths, and these crops can only be .grow’ii fit for feeding off at that time, 
and only when exceptionally heavy rains fall in January or February, and 
the ground has been ready and well worked for those crops. To those living 
in cold and wet districts this table would not appeal as much as to those 
farming in the milder parts of South Australia; but with certain alterations, 
according to circumstances, it may be helpful at getting at the crop we require 
for our particular purpose, taking into account the district we are working 
in. In fixing on w'hat crops ^vc are ^oing to grow^, suitability of soil, &c., 
and the purpose for which, they are intended, must be our guiding points. 
Granted our soil is suitable for the bulk of the crops mentioned, the uses to 
w^hich they can be put are manifold. Firstly, for the general improvement 
of the carrying capacity of the farm; secondly, fattening lambs, and topping 
up bullocks or the old dairy cow^s. Now for all these i>urpose8 there are 
three that are pre-eminently suitable—barley, oats, and lucerne (where it can 
be grown). Before going further, let me state that to get the most out of 
fodder crops we must be prepared to either fence into small paddocks, or have 
a system of movable fences, for if only one kind of crop is grown better 
results are got from 100 acres in three pieces than 100 acres fed off as one. 
Autumji Sowing, —Say we start with barley in the month of February. The 
stubble land by this time has been fairly well run over by stock, and if it 
has been well fallowed, in a great many instances, after clearing up the straw' 
or hay stubble, the drill could be put to work to sow libush. to 2busV of 
Cape barley per acre. This, with any wheat shaken out, will give, with any¬ 
thing like decent rains in February or March, a good picking in a few week^ 
By having the land divided up one can get the stock on much earlier thun » 
they had the run over the whole of it. Another paddeok worked up with 
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the rain that started the barley can be sown with 2bush. of the same cereal, 
and with these two sowings for winter and spring feed, the natural grass is 
being allowed to get ahead, so that it can be reserved, or some of it, for the 
summer and autumn, and there are few better ways of conserving food for 
one year only. With hicoriie as a permanent crop, it is almost a business in 
itself, for the man who can grow it successfully has a very good income 
without troubling about much else. But it can be made use of by sow^ing 
with the wheat crop, or just after the first rain after the wheat is sown, x>ro- 
viding the wheat is not coming through. In this way a fair crop of lucerne 
can sometimes be had by sowing 51 bs. to Slbs. of seed per acre. According to 
kind of season these crops (barley and oats) can be fed off for varying periods 
of from two to five months. Barlej’’ will stand more feeding J than the oats, 
but each of these can be fed off several times, and then sometimes a fair crop 
can be reaped. In normal years rye could also be sown in the autumn at the 
rate of 11 bush, per acre. 11 comes, away, i^arly, and feeds off well if not 
allowed to run up too much. Peas, in suitable districts, can claim to hold 
their own against any when fattening forward lambs (»r stores, say, in De- 
ceuiber, dunuary, or iVbriiary, is concerned. They also make good feed in 
their green state, but, if possible, it will pay better to hold them over till they 
ripen. One of the great advantages with x>ea8 is that a farmer can buy 
stores, or has a b<*tter chance of buying, thau w'ith many other ci‘ 0 ]>s, say, 
rape, mustard, kale, or even V>arley. Wlien the peas arc ready to be fed off 
they can be left for weeks; not so with the other crops, for which a man 
must buy sparingly, lest his crops should not hold out, as their feeding 
cnpacity depends on their continuous growth, not on their mature grow'th, 
as ill the case of peas. Rape and mustard should be sown in separate pad- 
docks, 41bs. to 6lb». of the former and Slbs. of the latter, in w^ell-prepared 
soil. Mix the seed with the manure only as it is used, and then with free- 
running manure; sow' lightly, then roll and harrow. The season of sowing 
dejK'nds a good deal on locality. The warmer the climate the greater is the 
range of time for sowing—from February to August. We will j)as8 over 
grasses, for though of so much imx^ortance, the area over which they are likely 
to Ix' successful is liiniteil. Si/mmt'r Crops. —Then, coming to the summer crojjs, 
these, to be a success, must be sown on fallowed land, or particularly favored 
spots, such as river flats and hollow's. Sorghum sown at the rate of Gibs, to 
81bs. per acre will sometimes give enormous yields, and when this is the case, 
as much us j)Ossible should be cut as hay and used as chaff; mixed with w'heat 
hay chaff it makes capital feed, (kit green and chaffed into a silo is also an 
economical way of cunserving fodder. When fed off care should be taken 
not to turn stock in while too young if they have not got used to it by de¬ 
grees. Millet cun be worked the same as sorghum, but less seed per acre 
should be sown, i.e., Slbs. or 41bs. Maize needs moister land, and takes a 
special drill to sow it, 1 ut is one of the best summer fodders. As in suc¬ 
cessful wheat growing, so in fodder growing, it is the careful, i)ainstaking 
man w'ho makes a success of it, and because some men fail, it is not fair to 
blame the crop. This matter and that of irrigation are the two burning ques¬ 
tions that have to be faced in the future, and this season instead of being 
a drawback to that improved state of afl^airs, should be an object lesson that 
we will never forget. Let us make up our minds to grow more, use more, 
but conserve more feed by means of silos and stacks, and then a year like 
1914 would not have such an appalling effect on the country.'^ In reply to 
questions, Mr. Birks stated that the Grey Dun was the best variety of peas 
to sow, and gave an instance of where he had seen the cattle eat the green 
haulms greedily; he also stated that it was a good plan to fallow land for 
summer crops, and he considered that the fallowring should be done in July. 
The best time for cutting (that was for the first time after sowing) a lucerne 
crop, was when the plant was in bloom. He always preferred cutting lucerne 
to feeding it down with stock. Furthermore, it was not absolutely necessary 
to fallow land for a lucerne crop, providing the land could be worked dow'n 
to a fine tilth. The best time to sow lucerne was in June and July in warm 
districts; in this locality be thought the best time was in September or 
October. It was a good risk to sow 311)8. or 4lb8. of lucerne seed per acre 
with wheat, as sometimes it provided n good stand of feed; but lucerne sown 
this way rarely lived over two years. If sowing lucerne on land where it 
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could be irrigated he advised sowing 8lbs. to lOlbs. per acre. He favored 
watering lucerne a week before it was cut, as then it came away very quickly 
after, and it would not take so long for the young growth to cover and pro¬ 
tect the crown of the plant from the heat and sun. Lucerne could not be 
irrigated too much, provided the land on which it was growing was well 
drained. The best time to turn stock in on maize was when it was beginning 
to cob, as it was then in its most nutritious state. He advised sowing 2bush. 
of maize seed per acre, when it was to be fed down. Horghum hay chaffed 
down made one of the best chaffs he had ever seen, but it was too strong by 
itself, and required toning down. He did not favor mangold wurzels for 
pig feed, as they were too washy; he preferred rape. Peas were good feed for 
topping pigs off for market, but 'where the meat was required for home con¬ 
sumption he did not like them, as they made the pigs too fat. 


I .'i 

NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

October 29th.—Present: nine members. 

The meeting took the form of a question evening. Mr. Bleep stated that 
the best time to cut hay was when the grain was nearly ripe. Mr. E. J. Her¬ 
bert considered that working horses did not do so well on green bay as on that 
which had been well matured. Mr. J. H. Nicholls informed members that 
last year he had not cut his hay until the grain was nearly ripe. The horses 
had not done too well on it, and sore shoulders bad been prevalent. However, 
it was not advisable to cut too green, or too much weight would be lost. He 
would cut it so that the grain would be about half its matured size when the 
hay w^as dry. Mr. A. P. Herbert had found that horses did better on well- 
matured oaten hay than on oaten hay cut in any other stages. With re¬ 
ference to horses rubbing themselves, Mr. J. H. l*ficholls considered that this 
was often caused by feeding the animals on food that was over-heating, 
although it appeared natural for them to rub off their old coats at certain 
periods. Mr. Sleep thought it due to too much dry food, and Mr. E. J. Herbert 
stated that on account of shortness of green fodder the horses got out of 
order, and itching resulted. Mr. W. Smith said that rubbing might be attri¬ 
buted to vermin, and would wash the affected animals in a weak solution of 
phenyl and water. An injection of two tablespoonfuls of turpentine and a 
pint of water w^as a good remedy for itchiness. 

Heaiiino Wheat. —Mr, Sleep said it wouhl >>e difficult to head the short 
and irregular sheaves of this year's crop, and that it would be better to thresh 
the wheat out. Mr. J. H. Nicholls stated that when heading a fair quantity 
of the grain should be left in the hay, Mr. F. J. Sutton would not cut the 
hay until it was fairly ripe. liEst year, when rust was prevalent, he found 
that tliat which w’as cut for hay contained better grain than that which was 
reaped. It was a good plan to take out the best of the grain when chaffing 
the hay, by placing a winnower, with harvester sieves adjusteil, just under 
the elevator of the chaffeutter, and adjusting the winnower to the engine. He 
had not experienced much difficulty w^ith white heads in damp weather. 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. Sleep thought sufficient care was not taken to keep 
varieties of wheat true to type. Mr. R. D. Nichols advised the hand-picking 
of a small plot, and working on that as a basis. If a change of seed were 
obtained from another district it should be similarly dealt with. 

Stock Troubles. —Referring to colic in horses, Mr. Smith said that there 
were several kinds of colic, the worst of which proved fatal in a few hours. 
He recommended treating affected animals with loda and chlorodyne. In a 
discussion on the effect of sand on horses, Mr. Smith stated that scouring 
should not be taken for a sign that the sand was shifting, even though a 
little might come away. If the sand had set he w^ould put the horse on its 
back and pommel its stomach. 


WATERVAIiE (Average nnmial rainfall, 27in.), 

November 30th.^—^Present: 11 members, 

fcxpTiOaivEs IN the Orcharp. —Mr. W. IT. Smith read an article on this subject 
from the Fruit World of June 1st, 1912. A lengthy discussion followed^ In which 
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Mr. Guthrie stated that to loosen the earth round the roots of full-grown trees he 
had exploded gelignite about .*lft. from their trunks. This course was effective, 
but there was a danger of the trees dying if the explosive were used in very dry 
seasons. Mr. E. E. Sobols (Chairman) advocated the u.se of explosives for stirring 
up the soil at the bottom of the holes before planting young trees. Mr. Bur¬ 
gess would dig the holes just large enough to take the young trees, which should 
l>e put ill to the same dejith that they had been growing in the nursery. The 
ground should be worked well to a depth of 6in. Members generally agreed that 
the soil sliould be fallowed liefore planting. 


BLYTH, Septemlier 2nd.— Woolclassino on the Farm. —The Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. J. H. Pratt) contributed a paper in which he outlined the necessity for, 
and method of classing wool on the farm. Two different types of wool should 
on no account be placed in one bale, he said. The best quality fleeces should be 
baled, and branded '^firsts,*' and those possessing a superabundance of yolk, or 
otherwise not up to the standard of ** firsts, should be branded ** seconds. 
Bellies and pieces should l>e kept .separate, ami classed into two grades. An in¬ 
structive discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

MAIiLALA, January 4th.— (k)- operation. —The two papers on this subject whkdi 
were written for the Annual Congress were read and discussed. Members con¬ 
sidered that the present method of purchasing their machinery, &c., was very 
unsatisfactory, and that by co-operation they could obtain the article at a 
lower figure. Harvest Beport. —On account of the adver.se season this report 
was not very satisfactory. This district had not averaged more than one 
bushel per acre. Insnflic.ient hay for local requirements hud been cut. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

November 5th.—Present: eight members and two visitors. 

The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. W. Folland. The standing 
crop was inspected by members, and it was noticed that the early-sown portion 
was the only part likely to give any return. That sown in June had turned 
out a failure. Afterwards Mr. Folland read a i>aper on selection of seed 
wheat. He emphasised the need of exercising care when selecting seed. The 
best time to do this, he said, was during harvest, while the grain was still 
in the head. Seed should be chosen from a uniform crop, free from all rubbish, 
drake, oats, barley, or different varieties of wheat. The different varieties 
of seed should* be kept separate. When stripping and wdnnowdng wdieat in¬ 
tended for seed, it was important to see that the macdiines were absolutely 
cleaned out before commencing operations. The bags in which the seed was 
to be placed should also be well cleaned. Preparatory to storing ho w^ould 
screen the seed. If the farmer had to purchase his requirements he should 
very carefully examine the seed. If a particular variety was required, it 
was a good plan to inquire through the Journal of AgricuUurc where that 
particular variety was obtainable. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

December 3rd.—^Present; nine members. 

Sand in Horses. —Mr. J. J. Liddy contributed a paper on this subject. He 
referred at length to the remedies which had been adopted in different parts 
wtiere this trouble was encountered, and also explained the nature of the 
trouble itself. His own experience was that the simplest cure, and one that 
he had not known to fall, consisted of drenching the affected animal with 
tw’o or three pints of fresh milk. Generally one dose would be found 
Buffieient; but, if not, the treatment could be repeated, Several members had 
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found pollard very effective in cases of aand, but it was generally admitted 
that new milk and honey constituted the safest cure. 

Manurial Pressings. —The effect of heavy dressing.s of super, on wheat in a 
dry season was discussed, and it was generally agreed that dressings up to 
2cwts. at least w'onld not be <letrimental to the wheat plant under dry con¬ 
ditions. 


YADNARIK (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.), 

November 28th.—Present nine members and three visitors. 

JiuxjiNG AT Agiuci r.TiJRAr. Snows.—This subject was dealt with in a i)aper 
by Mr. S. It. Pearce. It was contended that a good deal of dissatisfaction which 
frequently existed with exhibitors could l)e obviated if judges adjudicated from a 
set standard for certain definite features, and imide tlie cards with the points 
scored available to the exhibitors. When the defects of the exhibit were not 
]K)iiited oi:t, one of the most valuable objects of the show was defeated. He sug¬ 
gested, for illustration, tliat the maximum points for dairy cows should be set out 
as—Aj)peaiamie 5, age o, ease of milking 5, &c. A uni form system might be 
brojight about by the Government requiring each society receiving a Government 
grant to adopt the method recommended. Members discussed the subject, and 
generally agreed with the ojunions expressed therein. 

Kxpkrimentae I*lots. —Mr. .1. J. Deer, who had conducted experiments on 
l)ehalf of the Branch, gave the following results:— 


Variety. 

Variety 

Seed. 

Tests. 

Super, per 

Yields. 


per acre. - aci e. 

bush. lb. 

Gluyas. 

. . . . dOIbs. 

001 bs. mineral 

9 0 

German Wonder 

(i 

‘ ‘ 

7 ao 

.lacobs No. 4 , . 

4 i 

‘ ‘ 

0 ao 

Variety. 

Manurial 

Seeding. 

Tests. 

Manure. 

Yield. 


lbs. 


bush. 

Gluyas . 

. .. 00 

100lbs. mineral super. 

9 

Gluyas . 

. . 00 

00lbs. mineral super. 

9 

Jacobs No. 4 

.. 00 

lOOlbs. guano super. 

74 

Jacobs No. 4 

. ., 00 

001 bs. guano «uper. 

0^ 

Jacobs No. 4 

. . . 00 

OOlbs. mineral suj^er 

6| 

Jacobs No. 4 

. . . 00 

No manure. 

a 


KOONIBBA.—Members discussed the different methods of working fallow. 
June was considered the best month for this work. It was agreed that the 
harrows should be used after each rain. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

COON ALP YN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in.) 

January 8th.—Present: six members and seven visitors. 

Fire Rakes. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. Tregenza) read a paper on this 
subject. He referred to the different rakes on the market, and mentioned the 
various features of advantage in each. After describing the manner in which the 
implement was worked, the paper continued:*—When the paddock is cleaned up 
after stripping, and the stock have been on just long enough to secure the pick of 
the feed, and knock down some of the stubble, the first very hot day should be 
chosen to fire the jmddock. A strong wind is not necessary, as where one gains 
by raking against the wind, one loses when going with it. As mneh as possible 
one should avoid the wind blowing behind the rake. As the tynes jump a stump 
burning stuff is dropped out among and around its shoots. Borne ligve had to re* 
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sort to the practice of knocking the straw flat witli a rail prior to raking. Under 
some circumstances perhaps this would not pay. With a two-row rake an average 
three or four bushel stubble could be dealt with. When working on thick 
stubble it has been found that the single row of tynes is best. With the double 
row the burning straw is not let through quickly enough, with the result that the 
flame is smothered. In my opinion it i)ays every time to fire-rake where we have 
shoots in a stubble which is thick enough to burn. As yet wo have only spoken 
of the rake us a shoot destroyer, which, of course, is its chief work, but there are 
other advantages we reap from fire-raking. It sweetens the ground, and burns up 
rubbish which would be a hindrance in ploughing and seeding operations. Be¬ 
sides, it i.s the best means of eradicating that irost ^ireaded of fungus diseases, 
which is threatening us in these light, loose soils—takeall. It might be argued 
by some tliat Are-raking means the destruction of good dry feed. Admitting that 
it does, the loss is far more than made uj) by the benefits derived, together with 
the impro^ed self-sown and natural feed, which generally follow^s a good fire- 
raking. Every scorched clump of shoots means moisture conserved. Very little 
self-sown grain and other seed is injured. 


GEKANTUM (Average annual rainfalll, 16in. to 17in.). 

November 28th.—Uresent: 14 member... 

I'OULTRY ON TiiK Paiim. —Mr. H. Perrin contributed a paper^ lie advised 
farmers, especially those in new hundreds, to go in for poultry, which was a profit¬ 
able sideline. If eggs were the object, he recoinineuded the White ijeghorn. The 
ISilvcr Wyandotte was a good all-round bird. He would build the fowlhouses of 
.iron and stone. This class of house was warmer in the winter than the all iron 
structure. He strongly deprecated the practice of allowing the poultry to roost 
in trees, on machinery', &c. The birds shonUl be liberally fid; green feed forming 
portion of their ration. A few selected hens only should be bred from, and hatch¬ 
ing should be done early in August, preferably by means ol‘ the incubator. The 
chicks should be kept separate from the old birds, and be fed on dry crushed 
wheat and chopped green feed, lucerne for preference. A plot of lucerne 12yd8. 
square would be suflicient for 100 birds. The hens should be culled out after their 
second year. In conclusion he mentioned that farmers should be able quite easily 
to make a net return of from £50 to £100 per annum from j)oultry if they were 
properly managed. 


McNAMARA BORE. 

December 6th.—Present: eight inembers and three visitors. 

Vegetable Growing. —A paper dealing with this subject was contriimted by 
Mr, H. Sanders. He advised those who contemplated growing vegetables to select 
a piece of loamy soil, preferably in a hollow. In the absence of a natural break- 
wind one should be erected. About a foot of stable manure should be worked into 
the soil in 2in. layers, and a quantity of super. an(} nitrate of soda should be ap¬ 
plied. For winter and spring val’ieties of cabbage he preferred Henderson ^s Suc¬ 
cession and Drumhead. Seedbeds should be prepared slightly below the ground 
surface, and worked very finely. The seed should be plant«*d shallow, and watered 
''*^ough a branbag, which should be left over the seed until it had germinated. The 
plahtS should bo shaded until they were strong. The variety of lettuce best suited 
to this district was Early New York. These should be sown in trenc])es, thinned 
out to about Gin. apart, and protected from the sun until we\] established. 
Potatoes did not do well here in the winter, but he would plant Pink Eyes, Red¬ 
skins, or Carmens in the summer. If plenty of water were obtainable irriga¬ 
tion Up-to-dates and Bismarcks should be planted. Onions did well. Seed should 
be sown in February or March. He favored White Spanish for early use Brown 
Globe for late, and James ^ Keeping for storing purposes. Turnips could be sown 
throughout the whole year. They should be planted in rows, and thinned out to 
about 6in. apart. Good rich soil, with plenty of manure worked in, was essential. 
Vi^ite Snowball was the best variety for this district. Swedes should be grown 
in the same manner. Sandy soil with old stable manure worked in, was best for 
carrots and parsnips. Early Sunrise peas should be planted in February, and be 
well watered. In June and July Yorkshire Hero and William Hurst varieties 
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should be planted. The crop should be put on ntiw land each year, as it greatly 
benelited the soil. Brou^i beans should be sown in good, ric'h soil, and be well pro¬ 
tected from the wind. French l>eans did not do very well. They should l>e planted 
from October onwards in shallow rows, and watertul freely up to time of dower¬ 
ing. A sprinkler should not be used. He x>i*eferred to mulch the soil instead of 
using a hoe. Tomatoes required a well-prepared seed bed. After tJie plants had 
rca<diod the dowering stage, they did not require much water. J^or rhubarb a 
trentdi should be dug to a depth of 30in., and dlled in with plenty of manure and 
bonedust, well mixed with soil. For growing celery, also, a trench from 18in. to 
2ft. deep was necessary. The seed should Ik? planted in row's, and as the plants 
grew, brown jiaxier should be wrapped round them; this would keei) them white. 
1 hoiisand-headed kale, silver and sugar beet, did well on very little water. All 
the vegetables mentioned, he said, would grow well if suiiplied with bore water, 
but they should be kept well watered, otherwise salt would accumulate in the siir- 
surface soil. 


MINHAEIE. 

December 7th.—Present: 12 members. 

Clearing Mallee Land. —Mr. Mann read a i>aper. For clearing inaiioe laud 
he preferred rolling wdth a 10ft. roller 2ft. bin. in diameter, and constructed of 
5-l(ith in. steel, wdth a fairly heavy frame This would require a live-horse team— 
two in the lead, two in clamp, and one in the back. Under ordinary ciicjujn- 
stances 15 to 20 acres should be rolled per day. The area rolled the first year 
should be at least 250 acres, w'hich area could be easily managed by one man. 
J he cost of rolling this area should work out at about £20, but for the alternative 
of cutting the mallee the expense would work out at about £100. Adding the cost 
of cutting springbucks, snagging, and stick picking to the rolling, he considered 
this method of clearing the land 4s. per acre less expensive than cutting the 
mallee, whi(di wouW run into about Ss. per acre (wages one man for one day). 
The only advantages of cutting were that there were no snags if tiie work were 
done properly, no s[)ringbacks, and a better burn w.as secured. In the ensuing dis¬ 
cussion Mi\ Lower considered that 12 acres per day constituted a fair day’s 
rolling, Mr. Kluge favoicd cutting, as there would then be no springbacks to 
be dealt wdth. A good man could cut 2 acres per day. He consid(?red cutting 
would cost 5s. 6d. per acre. Mr. Parker considered a roller 2ft. in diameter 
quite large enough. The smaller roller made a better job and left few^er sy)ring- 
backs and snags. With a six-horse team, working two abreast, he would roll 
from 12 to 15 acres per day. The difference in cost of rolling and cutting, he 
said, was practically nothing, but rolling was quicker. Mr. Francis thought 
a 2ft. Gin. roller too high, and would work a six-horse team. Burning should 
be done before the springbacks were dealt with. Mr. Fullston considered that 
a good man would cut two acres per day. Mr. Phillips would not work one 
horse at the back, as advocated in the yiaper. 


MONAKTO 80UTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to ISin.). 

November 28th.—Present: 10 members. 

Conservation of Straw. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. P. Altmann) con¬ 
tributed a short paper under this heading. He contended that straw w^as more 
valuable for feed than cocky chaff, and that it would keep longer. It should 
be cut with a mower, and then horsoraked. He y)referred to build it into 
circular stacks, of about six or seven tons, with rounded tops. Three or four 
weighted wires y)laced over the stacks would keep them comy)aet. A post-8nd- 
wire fence should be jdaced round them to yirevent stock from pulling them 
about. In the subsequent discussion some members stated that they preferred 
to cut the straw with the binder, as it would then be more convenient to 
chaff, Mr. Brandler considered that if cut with the binder it would be too 
hard for feeding long. 


NETHEBTON. 

December 9th.—Present: 15 members and four visitors. 

Working New Land. —Mr. W. R. Peake contributed a paper. He advocated 
rolling the scrub during Beptember or October, and burning off in February^ 
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This should be followed by xjloughing, a share impleiuent being used for pre¬ 
ference. Sowing should be commenced in May, at the rate of 301bs. of late 
varieties, or 401bs. of early varieties, per acre. If successive cropping was 
adopted, two crops of wlieat, followed by one of oats, would be found best for 
new land. Oats was a crop immune to *‘takeall, which improved the grazing 
of the land if it were left out for a season, and provided good stubble for 
burning off. {Stubble burning was an important factor, and if the stubble 
was thin the hrerake should be used. The paper w^as then discussed, members 
being divided in oi)inion as to which was the bett(u* variety of oats—Algerian 
or Calcutta Cape. Early rolling w^as recommended, and it w^as thought wise 
to cut springbacks. A heavy share plough not only destroyed more roots than 
other implements, but it w'eakened the stumps that remained in the land. 


KAMCO (formerly VVaikerie). (Average annual rainfall, 8.S9in.). 

November 30th.—Present: 19 members. 

Question Bon.—M r. A. E. Ross attributed the droi>ping of berries on year 
old currant vinos this season to the dryness of the soil and absence of winter irri¬ 
gation, foliotved by the sudden copious supply of moisture, 'i'hese conditions had 
caused an unnatural rush of sap to the head of the shoots, which forced the 
berries off. To ]>revent this re-occurring, heavi u* and later cincturing should be 
adopted. He had cinctured a number of vines more heavily than others, and then 
r(vcinctiiro<l them lightly after the irrigation with satisfactory results. He would 
not cincture sultanas. Mr. H. E. W. Lehmann considered that the dropping of 
the berries was due to cincturing at the wrong time. This shouhl be done after 
the caps were on the ground, and the berries were wa*ll formed. Mr. J. J. Vasey 
mentioned that the vines had probably been cincture*! too senerely. Mr. J. C. Rowe 
attributed the trouble to too severe cincturing, followed by hot winds. Mr. A. E. 
Ross stated that the birds, e-spccially sparrows, starlings, and crows, Avere becoming 
a great nuisance to the gardeners. 


\VYN.\RKA. 

November 28th.—Present: 13 members mid two visitors. 

Increasing the Wheat Yield. —Mr. 0. S. Hall contributed a paper dealing 
with this subject. With the adoption of a judicious rotation, he said, there was 
no fear of soil deterioration. He favored well-worked early fallowings, and 
alternately growing forage crops—for feeding off with sheep—and wheat. By 
feeding off forage crops each alternate year the organic contents of the soil 
were greatly increased by the animals^ excrements. The land should also have 
liberal dres.sings of farmyard manure. He strongly advised farmers to select 
and grade their seed wheat to obtain best results. The growing of barley was 
then discussed. Members generally deprecated the practice of sowing large 
areas for grain wlien it was intended to sow the same land with wheat the 
following year, as the samjile of wheat would be detrimentally affected. 


LONG FLAT, Novcnibt'r 30th.—The inaugural meeting of the above Branch 
was attended by Messrs. II. J. Apxus and H. J. Finn is, of the Department of 
^agriculture. After the latter officer had delivered an address on the organiza¬ 
tion of the Agricultural Bureau, and outlined methods of working a Branch, 
Mr. Apps addressed the meeting on dairying. At the conclusion of both 
addresses a number of questious were asked and answered. 

SHERLOCK, January 1st.—After a period of recess a meeting of this 
Branch was held on the above date, and a scheme of work for the future 
outlined. 

WILKAWATT, Januaiy 9tli.— Question Box. —In reply to a (luestion, Mr. 
J. T. Tylor (visitor) explained the clfect of gypsum on heavy, clayey soil. 
It was the opinion of most members that sheaves should be butts outwards -whoi* 
being placed in the haystack. Members agreed that shoots should be cut 
during February and March. Mr. W. R. Neville had found strychnine placed 
in pieces of apide or prunes effective in destroying foxes. It wns a good plan 
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to trail a parrot (with feathers previously burnt), and bury baits along the 
trail. 

WOODLLIGH, December 7th.— Co-operation. —Mr. E. T. Smith contributed a 
paper on this subject. He was of the opinion that the different Branches of the 
Bureau should co-operate in the purchase of their machinery, &c. Members gene¬ 
rally agreed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CLABEf^DON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

October 30th.—Present; 13 members and one visitor. 

The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. A. Harper. Members made 
a tour of inspection of the farm. The crops, owing to the unfavorable season, 
were not up to their usual standard. Home oats that had had a double applica¬ 
tion of super, showed a marked improvement on that which had only received 
one application. Mr. J. Hpencer's farm adjoining was then inspected, the 
potato plots receiving special attention. Those that had received a heavy 
dressing of lime gave promise of a much heavier yield than the untreated 
plots. 


HABTLEY (Average annual rainfall, ]5in. to Ihin.). 

December 2nd.—Present: 14 members and four visitors. 

The House Fly. —Mr. S. Beavis read a paper on this subject. He referred 
to the habit of this insect of breeding in manure heaps and other unwhole¬ 
some refuse. As a means of transmitting disease germs it was perhaps 
unequalled. Strenuous efforts should be made to destroj^ the pest. Stable 
manure should be cleared at regular intervals. Kerosene' or chloride of lime 
should be sprinkled over it. Scrupulous cleanliness in this regard would to 
a great extent mitigate the evil. 


HABTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 3Gin.). 

December 30th.—Present; 16 members and two visitors. 

Over-Stocking. —Mr. T. Phillips contributed a short paper on the subject of 
overstocking. He considered that the average farmer kept too many light 
horses about the place. A farm of 500 acres could bo worked with seven 
good working horses. No more stock than could be properly attended to and 
fed should be kept, as a few animals in good condition were more profitable 
than a largo number in a poor state. A discussion followed. In view of the 
changing seasons it was difficult to know^ how much stock to carry. When the 
season, turned out a failure stock brought very low prices, and so much of it 
was still kei)t on the holdings. This was causing overstocking at present. 


MACGILLIVEAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

August 4.—Present; seven members and two visitors. 

Fallow and Fallowing Crops. —The President (Mr. Wheaton) read a paper 
under this heading from which the following is extracted:—“It has been said that 
fallowing is not necessary on Kangaroo Island, and among the reasons given for 
this opinion a jmpular one is that we do not need to conserve moisture, this being 
the chief reason for falloT^ng in the drier districts. In a district like this 
the main point to be aimed at is the seration of the soil, to induce the breaking 
up of organic matter through the agency of the numerous ferments. The country 
along the coast is good grass land, and will grow early feed. Then one would 
probably not get sufficient increase of crop to make up for the feed lost by fallow¬ 
ing, for the ground can be got in condition and a satisfactory yield of barley ob¬ 
tained the same year. Unfortunately this good grass land is very limited, and 
land away from the coast, excepting during very favorable seasons, will only pro¬ 
duce good grass in the spring. I am convinced that better crops can be grown 
on this poor grass land by bare fallowing or growing fallow crops, than is the 
case with ground not ploughed until after the first rains. The feed one loses would 
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be more than comijensated for by the production of a fallow croj> on the old 
ground j while the rough and snoot-covered land could be bare fallowed, thus mak¬ 
ing two sections, each to receive dillerent treatment, 'the lirst to be considered 
is the old ground, lor it is on this that the fallow crops are to be grown. it is 
advisabe to feed these paddocks down bare the spring previously, to get rid of 
the grass seeds, and so have them as clean as possible to start with. As soon as 
seeding is over the ground should be xiloughed to a depth of not less than iin. 
and tlien cross-harrowed, ready for cultivating before the crop is sown. 1 have 
had most success with jieas, maize, and pieinelons, and have also tried sorghum 
and x>umpkins. in growing these crops it is well to remember that to be a suc¬ 
cess they must be xnit in well. Peas are the first, and should be sown not later than 
the middle of August. They can lie grown on any ^oil. Not less than 2bush, per 
acre should be sown. As the crop is left till rijie, tln^ vveeil seeds will also fall, and 
thick sowing is necessary to smother the weeds. Care must bt* taken to have the 
ground well cultivated before sowing the cereal crop. It is also advisable to have 
a fast-growing cro]) such as barley, or, if wheat, an early variety. On jioor, sandy 
land 1 am trying one bushel of i)eas, and leaving the ground out for grass the 
following year before |)Utting in a crop. Peas make sjdendid feed for fattening 
sheet), provided a good sui)i)ly of drinking water is available. Early Dun is the 
best variety to sow\ Maize and sorghum can be sown from Beptember to Novem¬ 
ber, accerdiiig to the season. Maize sowm at the rate of ^bush. to the acre in rows 
28iiJ. ax)art, can be grown on any loamy soil, which will hold the moisture. It 
makes excellent feed for all kinds of stock. When grown well, and fed off w'hen 
quite grwn, it is very fattening. It has one disadvantage in that once fed down 
it makes very little second growth. Hickory King is one of the best kinds. Sor¬ 
ghum is slower growing, but will grow again after once iKung fed off; 41bs. to 
81bs, of seed per acre, mixed with super, should be sown. Early amber cane is 
a good sort. Melons and pumpkins do best on sandy groujid. I havfe found melons 
very effective to stop drifting on any x>iitches that are liable to move with dry 
winds. They also have an advantage in that they can be kept till after the first 
rains when feed is scarce. Sheep soon take to the melons, wliich have to be cut 
oj»en, for they do not seem to like the rinds. Plant the seed 16ft. to 20ft. apart 
each way. These crops should receive a dressing of from 801bs. to Icwt. of BUi)er. 
per acre. The work necessary to get the grountl ready for sowing cereals varies. 
Cultivating twice with a share cultivator may be sufficient or it may be necessary 
to give it a shallow ploughing early, and then cultivate ahead of the drill. But 
as barley is the princii)al croj) grown, there is time to get the ground clean, 
(jround intended for bare fallow should be j)loughed not less than 4in. deej), have 
the stumi)s j)icked, and be then cross-harrowed. If no rubbish is growing it will 
not hurt until after harvest, when, if damp enough, it should be cultivated as 
soon as i>os8ible. This cultivating will kill any thistles or other weeds, and also 
I)ut the ground in condition for any other seeds to grow. Slioots should now be 
cut and burnt, and the cultivator, i)referably the share implement, should be 
worke<l in front of the drill. 1 feel sure the yield from fallow ground will be a 
long way ahead of that from land not so worked. My exx)ericnce has taught me 
not to be in too much of a hurry to sow the fallow. The best crox>s of wheat 
have been sown not later than the end of June, and barley after that. I have 
had best results from the early to miil-season wdieats sown later. 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

December 19th.—^Present: 33 members 

Dairy Herds. —An address on this subject was given by Mr. J. D, McEwan. 
He urged dairymen to keej) a herd of one breed only. If cream were the object 
he advised the Jersey, but for an all*round cow he preferred the Ayrshire. Herds 
could be improved by testing and selection. Heifers under two years of age should 
not be used for breeding purposes. They should be milked for at least nine months 
after their first calf before being again utilised for stud purposes. He depre 
cated the practice of close and in breeding. The Hon. Secretary (Mr, W. Cocks) 
advocated dairymen co-operating and pur<ffiasing the best pedigree bull they could, 
or else collecttively guaranteeing a certain sum as service fees to any breeder who 
would obtain a good bull, such bull to be approved by the Branch of the Agricul- 
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tiiral Bureau. The latter idea was favored by niembers, who requosted the lion. 
Secretary to investigate and report on the matter. 


MOUNT BAKKER (Average annual rainfall, .‘i0.y.'Mn ). 

Sex>tember 30th.—Present: 44: inembors. 

Handpeedino Sheep. —Mr. W. B. Stevenson contributed a paper dealing with 
haudfending slieej). He jjoiiited out the value of the drojipings of these aniniala 
oil the farm, and mentioned that wlicre a system of handfeeding was practiseil for 
a jjeriod of two or three months during the year, as many as 20 sheep ])er acre 
could lie kept. These w'ould effectively clear the ground of such weeds as sorrel 
and stinkwort, especially where the latter was young. The chief croj) grown for 
handfeeding in the Hills District was xieas, and he ineutioned that from an area 
of 35 acres sown to this croj), he secured a stack containing about SOObush., wdiich 
eventually toiijied off' about 900 shcox> and lambs, whilst they w^ere running on an 
area of 20 acres. Most of these sheep w’cre bought as forward stores, and were 
ke^it on an average of six we(*ks. At the time the market price of grain was 
3s. fid. i>er bushel, and after deducting commission, railage, &c., a net iirofit of 
3s. 9d. fier head wa^i secured. Continuing the jiaper read:—“1 am sure one can 
give slieej) more grain than they wall jiroiitably return^ Some farmers turn the 
Bhee|) on jieas when the croj) is rijie, thus saving the cost of cutting, collecting, and 
carting out again. I wouhl not turn sheex> crop of pcL'is growui on sandy land, 
tliat is, if the yield was fair. They soon cut up the surface, and the jieas are 
buried. They certainly scratch for them, but still a lot are lost, and if rain 
should fall the grain will syjrout. If the land has a fairly firm surface’, there is 
not as much risk, and a good jilan to adopt is as follows:—Suxqiosiiig 10 acres of 
peas are ready to be fed off', subdivide this iiaddock into, say, four blocks, not all 
at the same time, for material might not be available, but using only one line of 
fencing, and when the sheej) need more feed remove tlie fence. Iron posts and 
netting only are required for the purjiose. Netting 3ft. high, of 3in. mesh, can be 
bought for about 10s. ]jer 100yds. T iron posts can be j>rocure<l at about (id. each. 
Posts made of wattle answer fairly w’cll, but iron }>osts are better. When the 
soil is damj) enough I find it a good method to plough a straight furrow about 4in. 
deep where the fence is desired. Take the roll of netting and place it along the 
furrow, after wdiich fill it in. Now place the iron posts in the ground about 
three yards ajiart, care being taken to drive them in to the correct depth, so that 
the netting can bo stretched tightly to the top of the j)ost, where a notch to re¬ 
ceive same is j)rovided. The fact of the netting being in the ground a few inches 
prevents the shcci> getting under, and it is very rarely they will Jump it. A fence 
of this description costs about 28s. per 100yds., and one man could make a good 
Job of 200yds. in one day, IMg netting is good, but it is more costly, and the 
usual height is about 2ft., wdiich is not sufficient without fencing wire. I am 
sure it pays to subdivide in tliis manuer. If the shee|> arc turned on to the wliole 
block at once, the result is that within a few days all the jieas are threshed out, 
the straw is soiled, and more jieas are being trodden into the ground. If rain 
falls there is a mess. It is astonishing how long a good proportion of peas re¬ 
mains in the pods, if left undisturbed. Another method of feeding is to take the 
grain out in bags, and scatter it to the flock, or mix the grain with chaff, and feed 
it in troughs. I think it a good plan to mix the grain with cliaff, using about 
11b. of peas and Hb. of chaff per day per sheep. A good,'chcai) troughigg is made 
by using bags and sawn timber in 12ft. lengths lin. square, or straight wattles. 
Make a hole in two corncus at the bottom of the bag, and place the timber through; 
then drive in a few nails or sew it with twine. Fasten this trough to a fence, 
making the troughiiig stand about 18in. from the ground. With troughs a man 
can feed his sheeiJ with corn and chaff, and there wull be no waste. Tt is not ad¬ 
visable to give grain only in troughs, as the sheej> eat the corn too quickly. If 
mixed with chaff it takes them five times as long to eat it. I gave a few sheep 
lib. of corn alone each, and they devoured it within five minutes and wanted more. 
When it was mixed with an equal quantity of chaff they took much longer to con¬ 
sume the same weight. The sheep like a good sample of chaff, and they like it 
cut short. Long chaff will be found at the bottom of the trough. One would 
think that it would be advisable to soak grain before feeding, espexiially peas. I 
find this is not so; sheep object to anything damp. Peas have a slight advantage 
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over other grains as a foodstiitr. Hheep may also be profitably fed on oats, wheat, 
barley, &c., and tln^ best way to use these grains is to mix them with ehalf, say 
pound for i)()und. A fair ration for an average sheep, for fattening is .11b. of 
grain and lib. of ehaff per day, and a little stubble if possible. For kee])ing 
breeding ewes in good store order, a little over half the above ration will sulliee. 
1 do not maintain that it pays to hand feed the same sheep all the year round. 
For topping uj>, or if the animals are really cheap, although perhaps it often 

pays as well to feed tliem as to feed better conditioned and higher-priced sorts. It 
sometimes happens that a. farmer finds himself short of feed in his glazing pad- 
docks, betw'een the seasons. It is at times then advantageous to give the flock 
corn and chaff, or perhaps chaff alone. Twx) ])ounds of good oaten chaff daily is 
not a bad ration for keeping sheep going until green feed is available. The cost 
of feeding and fattening sheep on lib. of grain (say peas), and lib. of chalf per 
head per day, will amount up to a tidy sum iu a mouth. Take peas at 3s. 6d per 
busliel, chaff at £3 per ton—301bs. of peas per month at 3s. (id., Is. Dd.; oOlbs. of 
chafl' )K*r month at £3, 9d.; making a total of 2s. 6d. }>er inontli ]>er sheei). So 
care must be taken in buying tlie stock, and feeding judiciously. At sucb a time 
as the jireseiit it WM>uld not jiay to hand feed slu^ep on chaff at well on to £6 per 
ton, that is, if a fair pi*ic<* liad to b<‘ paid for stores. When jicas are below 3.s. (id. 
a Vjushel, wdii^at 3s. 4d., oats 2s. 2d., ami chaff £3 per ton, rattier than sell at those 
figure's 1 would feed she<*p, and put it into mutton or •amb and wool. That is if 
th(^ l)uyiug price of sheeji is at all reasonable. The last year or two store sheep 
have been too dear. Lately it has j>ai<I just as well (veu-y often better) to buy 
lambs or sheep almost fat, and make them better, as stores, although ]) 00 r, brought 
too much momy to buy ami fatten. It is astounding how quickly sheej) become 
quic't, wdien hand fed, ev(‘n though they have been accustomed to large runs. I 
once bought a line of 300 poor ewes in lamb. They liad sound mouths, but w'cre 
half starved. T put th<*m in a 20-acre ]>addock on which thi're w^as scarcely any 
feed, but I put some chaff and oats iu troughs for them. They did not know 
wdiat it w’as, and w'ouhl Jiot eat it, preft'rring to scour the pad<lock in search of 
fei'd^ 1 them fenced tlieni in a small j)addock with mdting, put a few sheep that 
had iM^en hand fed W'itli them, and they were all feeding within tw'o days. I have 
proved that sheep will take readily to grain and chaff', even when given a taste of 
a green crop the same day. I fenced off an acre of wheat, j)utting a few sheej) 
ami lambs on it in the mi<ldle of the <lay only, shutting tlnun iji an adjoining and 
small bare paddock, and feeding morning and night on oats and chalf. These 
sheep cleared up the ration. I tliink it advantageous to give siicep a little solid 
food when turned on a green crop, but as mentiomHi, they must be shut off to cat 
the corn and chaff, otherwise* they will not touch it, preferring to fill themselves 
with green stuff. I eonsieler it pays during the )>ea-feoding ])(*iiod to always keej) 
a few^ slieeji that are used to the grain, the same applying to all hand feeding, be¬ 
cause tiny soon teach the newcomers how to feed. Otherwise some sheep might go 
off for a f(wv days. 

Shf’i’p Fed (HI (irowinfj Fielders ,—Among some of the crops which are put in 
expressly for sheep-fcodiug ])ur|>oses are rajie, barley, rye, oats, whi'at, {ind lucerne. 
T have found rape rather an uncettaiii crop iu the Mount Barker district. If put 
in ill autumn it must be very early to do any good for winter feed. It should be 
sown at the end of February or in March to provide much feed for winter, and, 
of course, if no good rains fall in those months, it does not germinate. However, 
'it is a cheaj) seed, and it is perhaps worth while to risk sowing at the end of March 
with or without rain. If rain falls it soon germinates. 8omo prefer to sow rape 
at the end of August, September, or October. It is not likely to be cut with frost 
if ])ut in in September, and there is a chance of getting green feed when the 
natural grass is dead. One disadvantage, ho^vever, is that rape is rather subject 
to a pest known as the cabbage aphis. This insect spreads rapidly. When it is 
prevalent a good plan is to subdivide the crop into small paddocks and feed it off 
"bare to the ground, after wdiich it should receive a good harrowing. If kept low 
for a while there is nothing left for the pest. This insect docs not attack the rape 
in the winter. Eape is very fatteiiing^ It enriches the soil, acting on the ground 
similarly to peas. The cost of seed is generally 3d. to 4d. per lb., and from 41b. 
to 61b. will sow one acre. Barley, rye, oats, and wheat are all good crops for 
feeding off. These, if put in in March or Ax>ril, under favorable conditions, viz., 
ground in good heart, well-worked, and with sufficient moisture, should be ready 
for feeding off in about five to seven weeks after germination. Rye and barley 
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are the earliest. Barley is the best for winter feed, but oats and w’heat are the 
best at the latter end of the year. The carrying capacity varies considerably, ac¬ 
cording to the fertility of the soil and nature of the season. For this district 
about seven sheep to the acre (sometimes more, sometimes less) for six months is 
a fair estimate; that is if the crop is ready to feed off in the early winter, and a 
crop of oats or wheat if not ready imtil September for feeding should carry about 
15 sheep to the acre for three months, but the paddocks mwt he subdivided to 
make the best of the crop. Generally speaking, in the Hills Districts it is rather 
wet for winter feeding unless the land is high, but during the last few years it 
has not been so. With lucerne one has to wait nearly a year before there is a 
good plant unless it is irrigated, and the best results are obtained by leaving 
the plants in the ground for several years. The lucerno flea, a winter and spring 
pest, causes trouble with this crop. Most farms will not stand continued cropping, 
and having the produce carted off the farm, therefore I think it beneficial to either 
hand-feed good sheep by carting out grain, &c., to them, or by growing crops ex¬ 
pressly for them, and feeding them off with the paddocks. 

Class of Sheep ,—Most farmers about this district prefer to buy their lambs or 
sheep when required, rather than to breed them. Generally this is more profit¬ 
able, especially on small holdings. I admit there are points in favor of breeding 
fat lambs for market, if a man possesses some rough grazing land within a 
reasonable distance of his farm. For fat lamb breeding the Shroji.-Merino is one 
of the best. The Leicester, Lincoln, and second cross are larger, but they require 
more feed. The Merino sheep is splendid for wool, but pure Merino lambs do not 
mature as quickly as the Crossbred. They all do well if well bred and well fed. 
If the buyer considers that the value of the various kinds of sheep is about equal, 
I would advise the purchase of Crossbred lambs for fattening. If on the other 
hand lambs are dear, and in the same naarket, say, sound-mouthed, poor, but 
healthy ewes can be bought at a low figure,’! should buy the ewes. Aged wethers 
in my opinion do not do so well.. 

Where nature has not provided shade it is profitable to make some. A good 
plan is to build a shelter six feet high, using ordinary fencing posts, and Sin. x 2in. 
stringybark cross pieces, covering same with cheapest wire netting, on top of 
which a light covering of pea straw should be placed. 

Cool fresh drinking water is very necessary in summer, especially when sheep 
are fed on corn, &c. If there are no creeks, have a trough of water under the 
shade if possible. I have a spring a few chains above the shelter shed. From 
this spring pipes are laid under the ground, thus providing cool water in a trough. 
A trough containing salt should be under the shade near the water. 


NAEEUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

December 5th.—Present; 11 members and several visitors. 

Management of Fasm Hobbes. —^Mr. S. Bottrill read a paper on this subject. 
He preferred a stable closed in on three sides only, and subdivided, so that 
at feeding time the horses could not interfere with one another. Each animal 
should have sufiieient room to enable it to lie down, and be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to roll occasionally. Before being fed a drink should be given. Close 
stables and rugs should be avoided, as horses were more likely to develop colds 
in these than in big, airy stables. A team working in the fields should be 
stopped at sundown. There was not much danger of sore shoulders if horses 
were well attended to, their shoulders kept well brushed, and collars fitted 
well and kept clean. Sore shoulders were sometimes caused by bad driving. 
He deprecated the practice of much shouting and whipping the team, and of 
jerking the reins. All teams should be driven with crossed reins. Harness 
should be overhauled and cleaned at least twice a year. A good preparation 
for this purpose was a mixture of fat black and neatsfoot oil. 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.83in.), 

December 19th.—Present: nine tnembers. 

The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. Brown, Hindmarsh Valloy. Be¬ 
fore business commenced members were shown over the site chosen for the new ^ 
servoir by the Engineer in charge of the works, and were of the opinion that an 
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ideal spot had been selected. Mr. Brownes homestead and garden was then in¬ 
spected, and members were particularly interested in that portion under irrigation. 


IRONBANK, December 26th.— Pkeservation of Eggs. —A short paper on 
this subject was read by Mr. C. Morgan. Tlie two best-known preservatives, 
he said, were lime water and a solution of liquid glass (solium silicate). He 
preferred the former. The eggs should be kept in a cool place and be abso¬ 
lutely fresh when placed in the preservative, the surface of which should be 
protected from the atmosphere. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

TATIARA (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

December 5th. 

Poisoning Rabbits. —^Mr. Bond, sen., recommended the following practice for 
destroying rabbits;—Place as much poisoned chaff as would fill a jam tin in a 
piece of paper. Close the l)apGr very loosely about the chaff, and thrust it as far 
as possible down the burrow. Then put sheets of paper down the burrow, and when 
satisfied that the sheets of paper block it iq), fill it with earth and ram it down 
tightly on the paper wad. This method of rabbit-destroying will be found to be 
effective foi closing up rabbit burrows. The following preparations can be used 
for poisoning the chaff;—Arsenic, half a kerosene tin of water, Jib. common soda, 
ilb. arsenic; boil till clear, then add 21b. sugar, soak the chaff well in it, and dry 
it. Strychniiu?—Boil contents of bottle of soluble strychnine in three gallons of 
water, and add 11b. sugar when boiling. Boil the mixture for 15 minutes. Soak 
the chaff till saturated and allow it to dry. ” In discussing the subject Mr. Sun- 
man stated that he had found poisoned grain very effective. Members generally 
thought it dangerous to allow cattle to eat the bodies of rabbits that had been 
poisoned. 


WIRREGA (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

December 5th.—Present: seven members. 

The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. Pitman. That gentleman read 
a short paper. Several varieties of grass, he said, were now growing and spread¬ 
ing well. He had noticed that those paddocks which had been cropped each year 
had produced better crops of both grass and wheat than those which had been laid 
to fallow every alternate year. Members discussed the paper and were generally 
of the opinion that ground continually well worked, whether left out to bare fallow 
or cropped each year, produced a 15btter stand of grass after every additional work¬ 
ing- 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications have been issued by the Department, 
and are available for distribution at prices mentioned:— 

Vinegrowers’ Manual, by A. Sutherland, 6d. ; posted, 7d. 

Reports of Conferences of Australasian Fruitgrowers held at Brisbane 
and Wellington, Is. each, or Is. Id. if posted. 

Journal of Department of Agriculture of South Aus¬ 
tralia, Is. per annum, in advance; 3d. per single copy to residents 
of South Australia; ‘is. 6d. per annum to other places. 

Any of the following Bulletins and Leaflets may be obtained by sending 
a penny stamp for postage :— 

Agriculture, Miscellaneous: Agricultural Bureau Congress Reports; 
Amount of Spirits to be Extracted from a Ton of Raisins; Depth 
of Sowing of some Agricultural Seeds; Digestibility and Handling 
of WheatenHay; Dry-Farming Conference Reports; Feeding-Off 
Experiments with Sheep ; Housebuilding in New Districts; Irish 
Potato Blight; Lucerne Cultivation and Management; Lucerne 
Leaf-Spot Disease; Milling Experiments; Reclamation of Land; 
Rosewofthy College Farm Flocks; Roseworthy College Harvest 
Reports; Roseworthy College Experimental Field Reports; Sheep 
on the Farm; Spraying against Potato Blight; Stage to Cut 
Wheaten Hay ; Trial of Stone-Gathering Machines. 

Horticulture : Banded Pumpkin Beetle; Bordeaux Mixture ; Curculio 
Beetle; Codlin Moth; Currant Industry; Fertilisation of Orchard 
Lands ; Fruit Drying ; Fruit Flies ; Fruit Preserving ; Grape Vine 
Mildews; Gumming Disease of Peach and Almond I'rees ; Selection 
and Planting of Fruit Trees ; Peach Leaf Curl Fungus; Plums and 
Prunes ; Preserving, Canning, and Drying of Fruits ; Production of 
Early Tomatoes; Remedies for Diseases of Fruit Trees and Vines; 
Some Notes on Almonds. 

Dairy: Milking of Cows; Spaying of Cows; Taints and Flavors of 
Dairy Produce ; Taints in Milk and its Product; Testing Milk and 
Cream. 

Stock : Branding of Stock ; Bot Flies and Bots; Castration of Colts and 
Spaying of Cows. 

Poultry : Diseases of Poultry; Parasites of Poultry; Poultry Tick ; 
Reports of the Egg-Laying Competitions; Single Testing for Egg 
Production. 

Beekeeping Notes. 

[JBvery Sftrmer and fruitgrower should join the Agricultural 
BnrOku. Write to Department of Agricnltnre for particnlanj 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.** 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 

Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Lecturer. 

“ W. R. P.** had horse which swelled under the belly, was not apparently ^ 
in pain, but moped about for a week and then died. Subsequent examinatj^^, 
revealed some sand in bowels and that swollen parts were bloodshot and 
slack. He asks cause of death. 

Reply—Breaking down of blood tissue was the cause of death, and this 
was brought about by poisons formed by worms and a diet deficient of 
vitamines. Treatment, as preventive of similar cases, lucerne, maize (green 
or dry), sorghum. Bone meal four parts, saltpetre one part, as a 1^:]^^^ 
2ozs. mixed with each feed for a week or so. 

“ J. V. K.*’ asks for treatment for 3-year-old colt which is doing badly, i? 
dull in coat, has lampas, and is not casting front nippers. 

Reply—^Constitutional upset due to teething. Draw or knock ouf^'^ 
nippers so as to give the permanent teeth room. Try and get him to ti 
bran mash each evening for a week, or two. Give as much grey pc^^ 
(mercury and chalk) as will lie on a shilling once a day for a fortnight. 
other symptoms will gradually disappear. Never mind the lampas, its U 
effects died when St. George killed the dragon. , ^ 

“ C. A. H.” has horse, 7 years, which apparently is in good health, his coat 
is smooth, but the horse does not eat well, is losing condition, and eats dry 
dung. 

Reply—^The trouble is indigestion. The treatment—Put on bran mashes 
only for two days, then give 6 dram aloes ball, and when scouring ceases give 
onc!^ a day in feed a tablespoonful of the following mixture .-—Sulphur, 1 part; 
sulphate of iron, 1 part; gentian, 1 part; black antimony, 1 part; sugar, 8 
parts. 
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“ 6. A. A.,'’ Wilkawatt, asks treatment for horse that has had one of its 
eyes injured by flick from whip. 

Reply—Mix loz. tinct. arnica with | pint methylated spirit and ^ pint 
water, hang a cloth from the forehead band of bridle over eye and keep damp 
with lotion. The eye will clear in a few weeks. The scum is in, not on, the 
front of the eye, and do not use sugar glass or any other similar cure. 

“ E. A. S.,’’ Booleroo, asks treatment for 4-year-old mare suffering from 
cough, running nose, slightly swollen throat, and feverish ; she eats fairly 
well, but is stiff over loins and languid ; hind legs swollen. 

Reply—In a 4-year-old mare the symptoms are more likely to be strangles 
than influenza, but it is more than possible that worms arc also part of the 
mischief. Dip a rag in Stockholm tar, wrap it round the bit, and leave in 
the mouth for a few hours at a time. Continue the saltpetre or Epsom salts, 
but not both, preferably the latter. Rub warm lard into the throat swelling. 
Later give a tablespoonful of Fowler's solution of arsenic once daily in food 
for a week or two. 

“ F. C. T.” had several horses suffering from creamy discharge from nostrils, 
a short cough, heavy breathing, and loss of appetite for food or water. Two 
died, and the post mortem showed sand, bets,, blood worms, and throat and 
lungs crammed full of yellow fluid. 

Reply—The symptoms of pneumonic influenza which is connected with 
worm invasion. At onset horses must be rested, steamed with a teaspoonful 
of eucalyptus oil or turpentine, a rag dipped in Stockholm tar wrapped 
round the bit and left in the mouth for an hour or two at a time. A teasj)oonful 
of saltpetre in drinking water three times a day. The disease is considered 
to be contagious, and is probably carried from horse to horse by flies, therefore 
isolation and destruction of flies should be attended to. 

‘‘T. R.” had cow which was apparently well till day before death ; then 
went stiff in legs and tongue protruded ; condition was good. 

Reply—^Symptoins of dry bible ;'earlier ones not noticed. Prevention, 
bone meal and saltpetre 4-1. 

“ B. B.’* asks treatment for drauglit gelding which is losing condition, 
slobbers and feeds slowly although his teeth have been attended to; also 
rubs the hair off root of tail, though no lice are apparent. 

Reply—Horses’ teeth practically never require dental treatment which, 
as this case shows, is not followed by improvement. The mouth symptoms 
are caused by worms in the stomach, which live in the coats of that organ 
{Habronerna muscae), and a heaped teaspoon of baking soda twice daily in 
the food for a month or so will probably relieve the symptoms. The tail 
symptoms arise most probably from whip worms in tlie hind gut, and they 
may be ejected by a clyster of a quart of warm milk containing four tablespoons 
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of turpentine. Otherwise they are caused by mange parasites, which would 
yidd to a daily dressing of petrol one part and cheap oil five parts. 

“ G.,” Parrakie, has cow suffering from stiffness and abnormal growth of 
hoof ; she chews boards and bones. He seeks advice. 

Reply—^Early symptoms of dry bible; give in addition to lucerne a lick 
of saltpetre one part, bone meal three parts. 


“ A. F,’* had some young cows in good condition and in milk, they were 
taken suddenly ill with slavering, protruded tongue, rapid breatliing, and 
after two days died. He asks cause. 

Reply—As poison was unobtainable, the symptoms may have been those of 
gloss anthrax or tang, a form of blood infection which at times attacks cattle 
in the way described. Should there be further mishaps, drive a knife through 
the division of the nostrils so as to cut some of the blood vessels in it, and allow 
the beast to drink the blood as it flows ; afterwards give Sozs. of hyposulphite 
of soda in a pint of warm water and as a preventive let tlie other cows have a 
tablespoon of flowers of sulphur in the food once a day for a week or so. 

“ B. 6. F. ’’ seeks treatment for foals whose mouths are full of white furred 
sores; thin shiny saliva constantly discharging. One died from similar 
affection. 

Reply—^The disease is thrush, a fungus affection of the mouth, which will 
probably yield to washing with a solution of boracic acid, a teaspoonful to a 
pint of warm water ; also give twice daily on the tongue as much as will lie 
on a threepenny bit of grey powder (mercury and chalk). A dose of aloes 
would do the mare good, say a 5-dram ball after preparation. 


“ W. C. B.’’ asks how to proceed with castrating horse suffering from 
scrotal hernia. 

Reply—^To prevent descent of the bowel in such a case it is necessary to 
make as small an incision as possible high up at the back of the scrotum and 
then proceed by the covered operation, that is, do not incise the peritoneal 
folds irntil the artery has been ligatured by absorbent gut; then excise the 
testicle and suture the peritoneal folds by similar gut. After treatment as 
usual, but large swdling is an advantage, and naturally occmrs on account of 
situation of scrotal incision. An anaasthetic ^is a great help in aach operationi^^ 


“ A. J. B.” asks treatment for horse, 7 years, which is in good omufitiim 
but gets cdio after a litde work. Has been treated for sand, but is apparently 
free. 

Beply—Probably a concretion in the odon. He would probably be relieved, 
if kept on bran madxes only for two &ys and then giveu a physic ball (6dis... 
aloes) and tested till scouiit^; ceases. Afterwa^ ipve two teai^omis dE thi» 
povrder oaoe a day in feed for a fortnight or so--Sulphi]x, 2ozb. ; salipette,. 
2oz8. I auz vomica, goss.; j;entian, goes.; Unseed meal, Sozs.; sugar, 
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C. B./’ Booborowie, has foal which hurt one of its eyes with a straw 
while sucking. There is a tiny puncture over the pupil, and a whitish film. 
It improved under Condy’s fluid, but now there is a kind of bubble or wart 
where puncture was. He seeks advice. 

Reply—^The growth is granulation, due to ulceration of the cornea. Prob¬ 
ably if a small pinch of dry boracic acid is blown into the eye twice a week a 
gradual recovery will set in, but this will take some weeks. It would be 
well to very lightly touch the spot with a caustic pencil. This, however, 
would involve the use of cocaine, and should only be done once. 

“ T. C.,’’ Clarendon, has a cow which, after having been in milk for about 
three weeks (being fe4 with copra cake, pollard, and bran), retused her food, 
and became dicky on her legs. 

Reply—Probably there is impaction of the rumen, and a pint of yeast 
given once a day will probably relieve in a day or two. Thistles, or any 
green bite, will be of use. Give once in warm water lib. Epsom salts, Joz. 
ginger, loz. sulx)hur. 

“ 8. G. L.” seeks advice concerning horses which after running on remains 
of drying up crop were shifted to spear grass and saltbush, and for last three 
weeks have been fed on chaff. They do not pick up as they should, and lie 
about a good deal. 

Reply—Worms and sand are probably the trouble. Dose with milk and 
honey for the latter, and give two tablespoonfuls of Fowler's solution of arsenic, 
as so frequently prescribed, for the former. 

“ S. B.," Narrung, asks treatment for cows which, though in good condition, 
are dying of paralysis ; one passes long, thin, wriggling worms about IJin. in 
length in loose dung. 

Reply—^Yeast and similar treatment should be of use for the paralysis 
cases. Try half a cupful of benzine in a pint of raw linseed oil for the one 
with the worms. In case of death examine the lining of the paunch and 
fourth stomach (reed) carefully for ’^ery minute thread white worms. 

“ S. E, C.” inquires treatment for draught mare 10 years, which formerly 
was very hotheaded mad rip, but about a year ago she lost energy. She 
feeds badly, has intermittent slight colic, soon tires, teeth in good order, 
bowels free (sometimes too much so), urine clear, very hollow about eyes, 
breath foul, lips hang loose. 

Reply—^The trouble is probably due to abscess in the stomach, caused by 
worms, which would not appear in the dung, and there are probably com¬ 
plications iavdving the liver and spleen, .but there are no symptoms of 
enteritis. Mix the following:—Saltpetre, 4ozb. ; sulphur, 4oz8.; sulphate of 
iron, 4oz8. ; resin, 4ozs.; brown sugar, 21bs; and give a tablespoonful once 
or twice a day in the food for a week or two. 
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“ J. S. S./’ Arno Bay, asks treatment for colt which when 2 months old 
was castrated, the cord being tied, and no emasculators or irons were used. 
Since the operation colt’s purse has swollen, and running sores have appeared. 

Reply—Ligature of the cord is not a good method for colts, which, so young, 
might simply be scraped like a pig. The hard swelling and running sores 
are due to infection by the germs of a fungus called botriomycosis, in its 
nature similar to actinomycosis. Treatment will be more successful if 
surgical, namely, cast the colt and remove all the hardened cord and sear; 
then dress with tincture of iodine, and repeat the dressing daily till healed. 
If it should break out again in a few months, then the colt should receive 
once a day in his food 1 dram of iodide of potassium for three weeks or so. 
The main thing is to thoroughly remove all affected cord. 

“T.E.D.F,” asks how long before a dose of oil or honey administered to a 
horse takes effect. 

Reply—Oil generally takes from 12 to 15 hours to reach the colon, where 
sand accumulates. Honey alone about the same time • with milk it is acting 
in less than three hours. 

“ 8. E.” asks treatment for aged horse which has swelling along the gullet, 
not very pronounced ; has difficulty in breathing, especially when drinking ; 
will no eat even lucerne; is in no pain, but is rapidly wasting. He was 
drenched for sand but did not show any ; dung fair, water very white. 

Reply—Lung trouble ; possibly some of the drench went the wrong way. 
Steam with a little eucalyptus oil, put Stockholm tar on bit and leave in mouth 
for an hour or two at a time. If absolutely off feed, give enemas twice a day 
of a quart of warm milk w’ith three eggs beaten into it. Probable chance of 
recovery poor. 

M. L.” had three horses on bush country at Dawson ; they died in one 
night without preliminary symptoms, other horses there purged badly, while 
others on similar country did well. He asks probable cause of deaths. 

Reply—The affected ones probably got hold of a poison weed such as 
Euphorbium Drummondii, or the bush feed was too irritant for their bowels. 
Fifteen drops tincture nux vomica twice a day for a week would help to clear 
the systems of those not so badly attacked. 

“ A. J,” asks treatment for light horse which scours badly when driven, 
and is hard to keep in condition. He has had strangles badly twice, each time 
breaking out on chest. 

Reply—^The horse suffers from pyaemia, and there are probably abscesses 
on liver or spleen ; he will not be a satisfactory patient to treat, but never let 
him drink for a couple of hours before going out; he may drink as often as 
he likes with the bit in his mouth on the road. Every Saturday night give 
a bran mash with a flat teaspoonful of calomel in it for a month or longer. 
Daily twice in food 10 drops of liq. hyd. perchlor B.P. 
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“A. J./' Spalding, asks if any injury is likely to result to livestock from 
being turned on to sorghum just flowering. 

Reply—There is a certain amount of risk of stocjk blowing on sorghum; 
but if they are put on to it gradually with full bellies they will not come to 
harm. However, it is more economical to cut it and let it wilt for 12 or 24 
hours. If an accident should occur, give a quarter of a pound of baking soda 
or hyposulphite of soda in a pound or two of molasses. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC. 

During the month of Jaunary, 1915, l,5r2bush. of fresh fruits, 
7,558bush. of bananas, 12,904 bags of potatoes, 271 bags of onions, 
and 7 packages of plants, trees, and bulbs were examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. Four hundred and 
ninety bushels of baaianas and 34bush. of plums (overripe) wrere des¬ 
troyed. Under the Federal Commerce Act SOpkgs. of dried fruit 
and 41pkgs. of preserved fruit vrere exported to oversea markets 
during the same period. These Avere distributed as follows:—^li^or 
New Zealand, 50pkgs of currants; for India and East, 41pkgs. pre¬ 
served fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 848pkgs. of seeds, 
bulbs, plants, &c., were examined and admitted from oversea 
markets. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

HARVEST REPORT, 1914. 


By W. J. CoLEBATOH, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S., Principal Roseworthy 
Agricultural College. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Five years ago when Professor Perkins went abroad, he left behind him 
the best fields of wheat that have been grown at the College Farm, and it 
fell to my lot to write an account of their harvest records. I refer to the 
year 1909, when the College average wheat yield exceeded 25bush. per acre. 

By way of variation, I find on returning to the institution that the pendulum 
of fate has swung to the opposite end of its path, and that the task of pre¬ 
paring the annual harvest report has, in consequence, lost some of its con¬ 
geniality. However, whilst it is natiiral to appreciate the inspiring influence 
of success in the farm fields, the interest engendered by close study of the 
experimental work in process at the College is intensified by the advent of 
novel climatic conditions. 

The data brought together in a report covering harvest returns for the 
driest season on record must naturally constitute a basis for future com¬ 
parisons, and in recognition of this fact every care has been taken to include 
all important observations and to retain the general scheme as laid down 
by my worthy predecessor. At the time of my arrival the fields were already 
beginning to respond to the stimulus of spring, and I had therefore to fall 
back on the experience of the Farm Superintendent and the Assistant Experi¬ 
mentalist in the preparation of those portions of the report dealing with the 
early history of the crops under review. 

THE WEATHER. 

The climatic conditions experienced in the Roseworthy district in 1914 
are unprecedented in the history of the College. For the first time since 
1883, when the institution was established, the total number of inches of 
rain measured in any one season falls below double figures. During the 
32 years for which rainfall records have been kept, the annual precipitation 
is found to average 17*21in., with a inaximum fall of 27*60in., in 1890, and 
the minimum of 9*36in. in 1914. In Table 1. are shown the monthly and 
annual rainfall records of the four driest seasons->-1914, 1902, 1888, 1897~ 
together with the means of the preceding 31 years. 
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Table I.— Showing Rainfall in the Four Driest Seasons at Roseworthy College^ 
oomparativelg with the Mean Fall during the period 1883-1913. 


Month. 1897. 1888. 1902. 1914. Means, 

1883-1913. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 

Januaiy . 0-24 0*19 0-40 0-27 0*84 

Febraary . 0*54 0*04 0*44 1*62 0*65 

March. 0*31 0*39 1*46 0*73 0*90 

A|iril. 0*74 0*18 0*06 1*38 1*70 

May. 1*87 2*27 0*22 0-94 1*76 

June . 1*48 2*78 2*62 0*46 2*68 

July. 2*16 2*36 1*03 1*32 1*87 

August . 2*56 1*31 0*80 0*39 2*08 

September . 1*63 1*52 0-92 0*29 1*82 

October. 0*08 0*16 1*20 0*08 1*71 

November . 0*47 0*20 0*28 1*27 1*04 

December. 0*06 0*60 2*32 0*62 0*80 

Totals. 1213 12*00 11*66 9*86 17*64 


It will be observed that last season’s total fall amounted to approximately 
one-half the mean annual fall for nearly a third of a century, and was rather 
more than 2Jin. below the previous minimum. 

However, it is to the distribution rather than to the total fall that chief 
importance attaches in regard to cereal cropping, and Professor Perkins 
has recognised this point by drawing a distinction between “ usefiil ” rains 
and “ total ” rains. "Wliere crops are grown under the bare fallow system 
the influence of rainfall on any particular crop cannot be properly compre¬ 
hended without reference to the rain records for the year immediately pre¬ 
ceding. Land fallowed at the right time usually receives sufficient rain to 
replenish the stores of moisture in the subsoil, and it is on this reserve supply 
that our crops have to depend in the later stages of growth during years of 
spring and summer droughts. Reference to the records indicates that the 
condition of the land as regards moisture at seeding time in the four driest 
years cited above varied considerably. The years 1888 and 1902 were 
preceded by seasons in which the rainfall exceeded the mean. In 1896 it 
amounted to nearly 15in., and in 1913, 16*66in. were registered. Adopting 
the classification of rains used in prior reports, we arrive at the following 
figures bearing on this question :— 


Table II.— Showing the Distribution of “ Useful ” Rains in the Years Imme¬ 
diately Preceding the Four Driest Seasons, together with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1914 a/nd the Means of the previous 31 Years» 



1896. 

1887. 

1901. 

1913. 

1914, 

Means, 

1883-1913 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

fieedhig rains (April-May) 

4*60 

2*93 

3*25 

0*62 

2*32 

3*45 

Winter rains (Jnne-Jnly) 

4*38 

6*88 

6*90 

0*91 

1*77 

4-46 

Spring rains (Auff.*Oot.). 

2*36 

6*81 

4*64 

8*08 

0*76 

6-61 

Svmxsm rains (Nbvember) 

0*38 

2*41 

0*62 

1*21 

1*27 

1-04 

Totals..... 

11*61 

18*03 

14*31 

10-82 

6*12 

14-65 
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Two important facts are revealed by tliis table. First, tbe shortage of 
winter rains in J 913, and second, the remarkable scarcity of sustaining showers 
in the spring of 1914, Not since 1911 have we experienced a series of drench¬ 
ing subsoil rains upon our fallow fields. It is true that rain was plentiful 
in the spring of 1913, but nearly 50 per cent, of the Sin. fell in October, and 
it is generally recognised that late spring rains are never so productive of 
benefit to the fallows as the winter soakings. Glancing again at the distribu¬ 
tion of last year, it is clear that the season opened propitiously. There was 
a fine early ploughing rain in February, and a generous succession of timely 
seeding showers in April and May. The winter was marked by some severe 
frosts and an extraordinary absence of the usual downpours that cliaraoteiise 
that season of the year. The winter rainfall did not amount to an average 
of an inch a month. Nevertheless, the wonderful capacity of cereals, and in 
particular of wheat, to respond promptly to every favorable stimulus, and 
to struggle through to harvest under adverse conditions would have inspired 
the hope for fair returns had the spring brought us even one good serviceable 
rain. It is seen, however, that such was not the case. From the 10th 
of September to the 16th of November—^the period wlien growth and develop¬ 
ment are normally in full progress—^the College gauge registered 18 points, 
and these were distributed over four separate days. There is no parallel 
for this depressing period in the history of the College Farm; but whilst 
many of the crops succumbed, it is consoling to reflect that a number of them 
withstood these extremes and yielded astonisliingly well. Tliis is an achieve¬ 
ment which reflects great credit on the efforts of those responsible for the 
management of the farm fields and also on the system of seed selection 
introduced by the present Director of Agriculture for the specific purpose of 
fostering and developing the natural proclivities of our wheats to thrive 
under relatively dry and unfavorable conditions. It is truly remarkable 
to find wheats yielding up to 26|bu8h. per acre in this district under a useful 
rainfall of 6-12in.—only 76 points of which fell during August, September, 
and October—and in a season following two distinctly dry years. Some of 
our crops were caught at blooming time by one or two hard frosts in September, 
and it is possible that in others the young ovules may have suffered through 
the intense heat of October, but I am not at all sure that the effects thus 
produced were not more beneficial than noxioxis in view of the scarcity of 
reserve soil moisture. There were no blizzards or blighting hot winds, and 
the crops did not suffer appreciably from either rust or takeall. At one 
stage it appeared that the wheat or grass “ mildew'* graminis) 
which was observed over large areas both here and in neighboring districts 
was going to do considerable harm to the wheat crops, and although somewhat 
Inarmed at first, I am now of opinion that had growing conditions prevailed 
in September and October, the crops would have rapidly recovered their 
vigor without treatment of any kind. 
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One result of the drought was to bring about an early harvest. We began 
hay cutting in the middle of September, and before the end of November 
the whole of the produce was under cover and the grain stacked ready for 
grading. 

HAY CROPS. 

At hay-making time in 1913 there was afair “ carry over ” from the previous 
year, but by October, 1911, the shed was empty and we were faced with the 
prospects of a hay harvest of 150 tons to 160 tons and an average montlily 
consumption of 25 tons to 30 tons. It was obvious that all ideas of ensiling 
portion of the crop would have to be abandoned, and as a consequence that 
the dairy herd, thus deprived of 120 tons to 150 tons of summer fodder, 
would be bound to make heavier demands than usual on the hay supply. 
Even after making optimistic estimates of the grain yield in order to secure 
as large a hay area as possible, it was not anticipated that the College fields 
would return more than half the total amount required to satisfy our needs. 
It need hardly be said that every care was taken to save all the hay, straw, 
cavings, and cocky chaff available to us. Relatively large areas were so 
poorly grown that the mower and rake had to be employed in place of the 
binder, and upwards of 50 acres had to be grazed off. Areas originally 
intended for hay were sown in Grainger's B, No. 16, Nottle's A and 5A. 
These amounted in all to about lOO acres, the idea being to cut into the wheat 
paddocks as far as circumstances demanded in order to provide a full (rom])le- 
ment of hay for the coming year. Only about 60 acres of the original hay 
area produced a mowable crop, and consequently all that could be made 
available in Nottle’s B and Grainger's A had to be cut in addition. Even 
then we were not able to stack more than 180 Ions at the steading, and 
the supply had to be augmented by outside purchases. The quality of the 
hay is known to depend on the proportion of heads to straw and flag, and 
since the crops were short, it follows that the food value of the 1914 produce 
is relatively high. ‘ 

Grainger’s B. 

Previous history—1908, bare fallow ; 1909, wheat and oats ; 1910, bare 
fallow; 1911, wheat and oats; 1912, pasture; 1913, bare fallow; 1914, 
wheat and oats. 

The total area of this field is approximately 35 acres, and of this 15*652 
acres, imder King’s White (selection 5), were harv^ested for hay. The 
remainder carried Calcutta oats, which was used to top off the lambs. The 
fallow was cultivated in March, and a month later received a dressing of 
133lbs. of superj)hosphate per acre. The field was then cultivated, and 
between the 25th and 27th of April Calcutta oats at the rate of lOilbs. per 
acre were drilled in over 20 acres. The balance of the paddock was then 
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sown to King’s White (5th seledlion) at 2bush. to thh acre. At the time of 
seeding the manurial dressing was raised to a total quantity of 2cwts. per 
acre, A stroke of the harrows concluded seeding operations. 

The oats failed as a hay crop, and were turned over to the lambs on the 
21st of September. However, the wheat grew to an average height of 2ft. 
Gin, and ripened off about the middle of September. It was cut a little on 
the green side for the reason that the birds began to strip the heads. The 
yield came out at 23J tons, or an average per acre of 1 ton 9cwts. 791b8. 
This was a long way the highest hay yield on the farm this season, and is 
more than double the average return over the whole area. I am informed 
that the success of this crop is due in large measure to the banking up of 
the February flood in the middle of the field, the flood waters becoming 
imprisoned remained to saturate the soil to an extent that interfered with 
the March cultivation. 

Field No. 16. 

Past history—1899, bare fallow ; 1900, wheat and oats; 1901, bare fallow ; 
1902, wheat; 1903, pasture ; 1904, melons and pumpkins ; 1905, barley and 
rye ; 1906, pasture ; 1907, pasture ; 1908, bare fallow ; 1909, wheat; 1910, 
barley ; 1911, pasture; 1912, pastt^; 1913, sorghum; 1914, barley and 
wheat. 

It will be noticed that this field carried a crop of sorghum in the summer of 
1913, and it is not surprising, therefore, in view of the known influence of the 
summer crop on the succeeding cereal in the district that the barley and 
wheat should both have failed in a season of such phenomenally low rainfall. 
The stubbles were disced up at the end of March, and worked down fine 
with roller and harrows. One-half of the manure (Icwt. 36/38 superphos¬ 
phate) was applied on the 21st of April, and the drill was immediately followed 
by the cultivator. Between the 7th and 9th of May 21 acres were sown 
with King’s Eed (6th selection), 114Ib8. per acre, and the second hundred¬ 
weight of manure. The seed germinated very well, but except in a few crab 
holes on the land recently cleared, the crop never grew more than Sin. or 9in. 
high, and eventually it shrivelled off whilst the heads were still shooting. 
In order to gain some return for the labor and outlay expended, ewes and 
lambs were turned in on August 29th, and the field was subsequently treated 
as pasture. 

Nottle’s a. 

Previous history—^1897, bare fallow ; 1898, wheat; 1899, wheat; 1900, 
bare fallow; 1901, wheat; 1902, pasture; 1903, bare faUow ; 1904, wheat; 
1905, bare fallow; 1906, wheat and baiiey; 1907, pasture; 1908, bare 
fallow; 19Q9, wheat, oats, and luc^e; 1910, pasture; 1911, pasture; 
1912, paetore; 1913, bare fallow; 1914, wheat, oats, and barley. 

There were between 54 and 55 acr^ of crop in this field. Only 28 aeres 
were actually sown for hay, the remainder b^g oGcu]^«;^ by various 
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plots of wheat, barley, and oats. Eventually, however, it was decided to 
include some of the better grown plots in the hay area and to exclude about 
5 acres of the hay mixture which was too short to handle. The land was 
broken with the disc plough and cultivator in January, rolled and harrowed 
immediately after, and cultivated in March. Soon after the middle of April 
superphosphate at the rate of 1281bB. per acre was drilled in on the area 
reserved for hay. A week later 6^ acres were drilled in with 2bush. per acre 
of a mixture of Queen Fan (GOlbs.) and Calcutta oats (401bs.) per acre. The 
whole block, 28 acres, was next dressed with 961bs. of superphosphate per 
acre, and the unsown portion was then broadcasted with llOlbs. per acre of 
a mixture containing 701bs. of Marshairs No. 3a and 3b (3rd and 4th selections) 
and 401bs. of Calcutta oats. 

The drilled area yielded better than the broadcasted, but the returns 
were so out of proportion to the quality of the land under normal conditions 
that very little importance can be attached to the comparison. The five- 
acre block that failed formed a part of the broadcasted section . The total 
area harvested for hay was 44*429 acres, and the acre yield amounted to 
IScwts. 551bs. 

Field No. 5a.. 

Previous history—1897, bare fallow; 1898, wheat; 1899, wheat; 1900, 
bare fallow ; 1901, wheat and oats; 1902, pasture; 1903, bare fallow ; 
1904, wheat; 1905, bare fallow ; 1906, wheat and oats ; 1907, bare fallow 
(limed); 1908, wheat, oats, and barley; 1909, wheat, oats, barley, and 
lucerne ; 1910, pasture y 1911, pasture ; 1912, pasture ; 1913, bare fallow ; 
1914, wheat, pats, and barley. 

Between New Year’s Day and seeding time the fallows were cultivated 
three times and harrowed once. On April 23rd and 24th 15*241 acres of 
Scotch Grey oats (701bs, per acre) and 2cwts. first grade superphosphate 
were drilled in at the western end. The drill was then kept going till the whole 
field was sown. Eleven different varieties of wheats were sown for seed, 
but had to be sacrificed in the interests of the hay harvest. The Scotch Grey 
oats obtained a splendid start, and if they had received a reasonable amount 
of encouragement in the spring it is probable they would have given a higher 
return than the general hay average of the farm for the preceding 10 years. 
As soon as an opportunity arises of securing good seed at a reasonable price, 
the intention is to give this variety of oat a more extended trial. There is 
little of interest to remark about the various wheat plots, unless it be to state 
that they were all too short to bind into satisfactory sheaves. The whole 
of the oaten block had to be mown, raked into windrows, and cocked after 
the manner of meadow hay, which, of course, entailed considerable labor 
and expense. The hay area in this field totalled 39*222 acres, and the return 
per acre worked out at IScwts. 981bs. 
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Two important facts are revealed by this table. First, the shortage of 
winter rains in 1913, and second, the remarkable scarcity of sustaining showers 
in tae spring of 1914. Not since 1911 have we experienced a series of drench¬ 
ing subsoil rains upon our fallow fields. It is true that rain was plentiful 
in the spring of 1913, but nearly 50 per cent, of the Sin. fell in October, and 
it is generally recognised that late spring rains are never so productive of 
benefit to the fallows as the winter soakings. Glancing again at the distribu¬ 
tion of last year, it is clear that the season opened propitiously. There was 
a fine early ploughing rain in February, and a generous succession of timely 
seeding showers in April and May. The winter was marked by some severe 
frosts and an extraordinary absence of the usual downpours that characterise 
that season of the year. The winter rainfall did not amoimt to an average 
of an inch a month. Nevertheless, the wonderful capacity of cereals, and in 
particular of wheat, to respond promptly to every favorable stimulus, and 
to struggle through to harvest under adverse conditions would have inspired 
the hope for fair returns had the spring brought us even one good serviceable 
rain. It is seen, however, that such was not the case. From the 10th 
of September to the 16th of November—the period when growth and develop¬ 
ment are normally in full progress—^the College gauge registered 18 points, 
and these were distributed over four separate days. There is no parallel 
for this depressing period in the history of the College Farm; but whilst 
many of the crops succumbed, it is consoling to reflect that a number of them 
withstood these extremes and yielded astonishingly well. This is an achieve¬ 
ment which reflects great credit on the efforts of tliose responsible for the 
management of the farm fields and also on the system of seed selection 
introduced l)y the present Director of Agriculture for the specific purpose of 
fostering and developing the natural proclivities of our wheats to thrive 
under relatively dry and unfavorable conditions. It is truly remarkable 
to find wheats yielding up to 26-|bush. per acre in this district under a useful 
rainfall of 6*12in.—only 76 points of which fell during August, September, 
and October—and in a season following two distinctly dry years. Some of 
our crops were caught at blooming time by one or two hard frosts in September, 
and it is possible that in others the young ovules may have suffered through 
the intense heat of October, but I am not at all sure that the effects thus 
produced were not more beneficial than noxious in view of the scarcity of 
reserve soil moisture. There were no blizzards or blighting hot winds, and 
the crops did not suffer appreciably from either rust or takeall. At one 
stage it appeared that the wheat or grass “mildew'” {Otysiphe graminis) 
which was observed over large areas both here and in neighboring districts 
was going to do considerable harm to the wheat crops, and although somewhat 
i|,larmed at first, I am now of opinion that had growing conditions prevailed 
In September and October, the crops would have rapidly recovered their 
vigor without treatment of any kind. 
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One result of the drought was to bring about an early harvest. We began 
hay cutting in the middle of September, and before the end of November 
the whole of the produce was under cover and the grain stacked ready for 
grading. 

HAY CROPS. 

At hay-making time in 1913 there was a fair “ carry over ” from the previous 
year, but by October, 1914, the shed was empty and we were faced with the 
prospec^ts of a harvest of 150 tons to 160 tons and an average monthly 
consumption of 25 tons to 30 tons. It was obvious that all ideas of ensiling 
portion of the c.rop would have to be abandoned, and as a consequence that 
the dairy herd, thus deprived of 120 tons to 150 tons of summer fodder, 
would be bound to make heavier demands than usual on the hay supply. 
Even after making optimistic estimates of the grain yield in order to secure 
as large a hay area as possible, it was not anticipated that the College fields 
would return more than half the total amount reijuired to satisfy our needs. 
It need liardly be said that every care was taken to save all the hay, straw, 
cavings, and ccxjky chaff available to us. Relatively large areas were so 
poorly grown that the mower and rake had to be employed in place of the 
binder, and upwards of 50 acres had to be "grazed off. Areas originally 
intended for hay were sown in Grainger’s B, No. 16, Nettle’s A and 5A. 
These amounted in all to about 100 acres, the idea being to cut into the wheat 
paddocks as far as circumstances demanded in order to provide a full conqfie- 
ment of hay for the coming y'ear. Only about 60 acres of the original hay 
area produced a mow able crop, and consequently all that could be made 
available in Nottle’s B and Grainger’s A had to be cut in addition. Even 
then we were not able to stack more than 180 tons at the steading, and 
the supply had to be augmented by outside purchases. The quality of the 
hay is known to depend on the ])roportion of heads to straw and flag, and 
since the crops were short, it follows that the food value of the 1914 produce 
is relatively higli. 

Grainger’s B. 

Previous history—1908, bare fallow ; 1909, wheat and oats ; 1910, bare 
fallow; 1911, wheat and oats; 1912, pasture; 1913, bare fallow; 1914, 
wheat and oats. 

The total area of this field is approximately 35 acres, and of this 15*652 
acres, under King’s White (selection 5), were harvested for hay. The 
remainder carried Calcutta oats, which was used to top off the lambs. The 
fallow was cultivateci^ in March, and a month later received a dressing of 
1331bs. of superphosphate per acre. The field was then cultivated, and 
between the 25th and 27fih of April Calcutta oats at the rate of 10libs, per 
acre were drilled in over 20 acres. The balance of the paddock was then 
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sown to King’s White (5th selection) at 2biish. to the acre. At the time of 
seeding the manurial dressing was raised to a total quantity of 2cwts. per 
acre. A stroke of the harrows concluded seeding operations. 

The oats failed as a hay crop, and were turned over to the lambs on the 
21st of September. However, the wheat grew to an average height of 2ft. 
6in. and ripened oE about the middle of September. It was cut a little on 
the green side for the reason that the birds began to strip the heads. The 
yield came out at 23J tons, or an average per acre of 1 ton 9cwts. 791bB. 
This was a long way the highest hay yield on the farm this season, and is 
more than double the average return over the whole area. I am informed 
that the success of this crop is due in large measure to the banking up of 
the February flood in the middle of the field, the flood waters becoming 
imprisoned remained to saturate the soil to an extent that interfered with 
the March cultivation. 

Fielb No. 16. 

Past history—1899, bare fallow ; 1900, wheat and oats ; 1901, bare fallow ; 
1902, wheat; 1903, pasture ; 1904, melons and pumpkins; 1905, barley and 
rye ; 1906, pasture ; 1907, pasture ; 1908, bare fallow ; 1909, wheat; 1910, 
barley; 1911, pasture; 1912, pastu|N 0 ; 1913, sorghum; 1914, barley and 
wheat. 

It will be noticed that this field carried a crop of sorghum in the summer of 
1913, and it is not surprising, therefore, in view of the known influence of the 
summer crop on the succeeding cereal in the district that the barley and 
wheat should both have failed in a season of such phenomenally low rainfall. 
The stubbles were disced up at the end of March, and worked down fine 
with roller and harrows. One-half of the manure (Icwt. 36/38 superphos¬ 
phate) was applied on the 21st of April, and the drill was immediately followed 
by the cultivator. Between the 7th and 9th of May 21 acres were sown 
with King’s Red (6th selection), 1141bs. per acre, and the second hundred¬ 
weight of manure. The seed germinate very well, but except in a few crab 
holes on the land recently cleared, the crop never grew more than 8in. or 9in. 
high, and eventually it shrivelled ofi whilst the heads were still shooting. 
In order to gain some return for the labor and outlay expended, ewes and 
lambs were turned in on August 29th, and the field was subsequently treated 
as pasture. 

Nottob’s a. 

Previous history—1897, bare fallow; 1898, wheat; 1899, wheat; 1900, 
bare fallow ; 1901, wheat; 1902, pasture; 1903, bare fallow ; 1904, wheat; 
1905, bare fallow; 1906, wheat and barley; 1907, pasture; 1908, bare 
fallow; 1909, wheat, oats, and luceiue; 1910, pasture; 1911, pasture; 
1912, pasture; 1913, bare fallow ; 1914, wheat, oats, and barley. 

There were between 54 and 55 acres of crop in this Add. Only 28 acres 
were actually sown for hay, the remainder being occupied by varioua seM 
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plots of wheat, barley, and oats. Eventually, however, it was decided to 
include some of the better grown plots in the hay area and to exclude about 
5 acres of the hay mixture which was too short to handle. The land was 
broken with the disc plough and cultivator in January, rolled and harrowed 
immediately after, and cultivated in March. Soon after the middle of April 
superphosphate at the rate of 1281bs. per acre was drilled in on the area 
reserved for hay. A week later 5J acres were drilled in with 2bush. per acre 
of a mixture of Queen Fan (601bs.) and Calcutta oats (40lbs.) per acre. The 
whole block, 28 acres, was next dressed with 961bs. of superphosphate per 
acre, and the unsown portion was then broadcasted with llOlbs. per acre of 
a mixture containing 701bs. of Marshairs No. 3a and 3b (3rd and 4th selections) 
and 401bs. of Calcutta oats. 

The drilled area yielded better than the broadcasted, but the returns 
were so out of proportion to the quality of the land under normal conditions 
that very little importance can be attached to the comparison. The five- 
acre block that failed formed a part of the broadcasted section . The total 
area harvested for hay was 44-429 acres, and tlie acre yield amounted to 
13cwt8. 55lbs. 

Field No. 6a. 

Previous history—1897, bare fallow ; 1898, wheat; 1899, wheat; 1900, 
bare fallow ; 1901, wheat and oats; 1902, pasture; 1903, bare fallow ; 
1904, wheat; 1905, bare fallow ; 1906, wheat and oats ; 1907, bare fallow 
(limed); 1908, wheat, oats, and barley ; 1909, wheat, oats, barley, and 
lucerne ; 1910, pasture y 1911, pasture ; 1912, pasture ; 1913, bare fallow'; 
1914, wheat, pats, and barley. 

Between New Year’s Day and seeding time the fallows were cultivated 
three times and harrowed once. On April 23rd and 24th 15-241 acres of 
Scotch Grey oats (701bs. per acre) and 2cwts. first grade superphosphate 
were drilled in at the western end. The drill was tli en kept going till the whole 
field was sown. Eleven different Varieties of wheats w'ere sown for seed, 
but had to be sacrificed in the interests of the hay harvest. The Scotch Grey 
oats obtained a splendid start, and if they had received a reasonable amount 
of encouragement in the spring it is probable they would have given a higher 
return than the general hay average of the farm for the preceding 10 years. 
As soon as an opportunity arises of securing good seed at a reasonable price, 
the intention is to give this variety of oat a more extended trial. There is 
littie of interest to remark about the various wheat plots, unless it be to state 
that they were all too short to bind into satisfactory sheaves. The whole 
of the oaten block had to be mown, raked into windrows, and cocked after 
the manner of meadow hay, which, of course, entailed considerable labor 
and expense. The hay area in this field totalled 39-222 acres, and the return 
per acre worked out at IScwts. 981bs. 
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Nottle’s B. 

This is one of the two fields that were not intended for hay unless circum¬ 
stances proved adverse. Up to the year 1909 it formed one paddock with 
Nottle’s A, and consequently has the same history up to that date. In 1910 
it was bare fallowed, in 1911 it carried wheat, oats, and beans, and in the 
following year wheat, oats, and barley. The stubble was then fallowed up 
in 1913, and sown to wheat last autunrn. Of the 156 acres included in its 
boundaries, no less than 118*344 had to be cut for hay. The acre yield 
(12cwts. lOTlbs.) w'as certainly very low, but it must be noted that the crop 
was not sown for bay, that the block included a number of poor hay varieties, 
such as Federation, Comeback, and Jonathan, and further that the better- 
grown selections were in every instance reserved for seed. The fallow was 
disc cultivated in January, scarified in April, and again in May in front 
of the drill. Seeding extended from May 22nd to June 6th, and the whole 
field received 2cwt8. of superphosphate to the acre. 

Grainger's A. 

This field is laid out into two series of 4-acre plots, designed to ascertain 
the relative merits of various methods of preparatory cultivation for wheat 
in this district. The plots were surveyed off three years ago, the first harvest 
being obtained in 1912. The general scheme will become intelligible on 
reference to the following summary of tillage operations in respect of each 
pair of plots. 

[Plan of Experiment.] 

Barl^ Fallow .—Plot 1 (A and B) ploughed Tin. deep and immediately 
rolled with heavy roller. Cross cultivated before September ^ and harrowed 
immediately afterwards. Cultivated and harrowed subsequently as often 
as surface crust or weeds rendered it necessary. Plot 2 (A and B) ploughed 
Tin. deep and immediately harrowed. Cultivated before September 1st, 
and subsequently as often as found necessary. Plot 3 (A and B) ploughed 
Tin. deep and cultivated three times in the course of the season. Harrowed 
at seeding time. Plot 4 (A and B) ploughed Tin. deep. Cross skim ploughed 
before September 1st and cultivated subsequently as often as necessary. 

Late Fallow .—Plot 5 (A and B) ploughed Tin. deep after 1st of September, 
and heavily rolled same day as ploughing. Cultivated not later than three 
weeks after rolling, and if possible after rain. Rolled, cultivated or har¬ 
rowed, according to the condition of the tilth. Thprough tillage throughout. 
Plot 6 (A and B) ploughed 4in. deep after 1st of September. Cultivated 
after fall of rain, and subsequently aws often as necessary. 

In the appended table special notes pertaining to the treatment of the 
plots cropped in 1914 are included^ together with the season’s results and 
the mean returns for the period 1912/14. All the plots were sown between 
the 6th and 9th of May with Queen Fan (selection 1), 90lbs. per acre, and 
36/38 mineral superphosphate, 2cwts. per acre. 
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Table HI .—Skowiny Remdin obtained from Grainger^s Cultivation Plots 

1912-14. 


Plot. Treatment of 1913-14 Fallows. 


1a Ploughed 7m. deep, July 22 ; rolled, July 
24; cultivated, August 18, October 
1-3, November 4-5, January 28, March 
2, April 22; harrowed, August 19, 
November 18, February 3, April 29.... 
2 A Ploughed 7in. deep, J uly 24; harrowed, 
July 25, November 18, February 3, 
April 29 ; cultivated, August 18, 
October 1-3, November 4-5, January 28, 

March 2, April 22. 

3a Ploughed 7in. deep, July 26-29; culti¬ 
vated, October 1-3, November 4-5, 
January 29, March 3, April 24-27.... 
4a Ploughed 7in. deep, Jul^' 26-29; cross 
skim ploughed, August 19 ; cultivated, 
OctolHjr 1 -3, Novernlw^r 4-5, Januarj^ 29, 
March 3, April 24-27 ; han’owed, 
November 18, February 3, Api il 30 ... 

Means. 


Yield 

I)er Aero. 
Moans, 
1912-13. 
Bush. lbs. 


Produce per Acre. 

_ 

T. 

1914. 

C. L. 

—^ 

Means, 

1912-14, 

T. r. T,. 

14 35 

0 

18 

75 

1 3 90 

14 45 

0 

16 

71 

1 3 0 

13 29 

0 

17 

40 

1 1 77 

14 26 

0 

17 

51 

1 2 110 

14 18 

0 

17 

59 

1 2 97 


5a Ploughed 7 in. deep and rolled same day, 
September 29-30 ; cultivated, October 
1-3, November 4-5, January March 
3, April 24-27 ; harrowed, November 


18, February 3, April 30. 

Plouglied 4in. deep, September 27 : culti- 

13 

55 

0 

19 

94 

1 

3 

77 

vatod, October 1-3, November 4-5, 
January 28, March 2, April 22, har¬ 









rowed, November IS, May 4. 

9 

55 

0 

12 

98 

0 

16 

44 

Means. 

11 

55 

0 

16 

40 

1 

0 

4 


In one sense it is regrettable that the extremity of the circumstances 
compelled us to turn these crops into hay, but our disappointment is tempered 
by the knowledge that in 1914 an aacidental factor has upset what may be 
regarded as the normal relation of early and late fallows in dry years. Unfor¬ 
tunately there is a depression running across the field, and in flood times 
the water gravitates into this hollow and submerges the greater part of plot 
No. 5a. This is precisely what occurred in February last, and in consequence 
we find the spring-ploughed fallow giving higher returns of total produce 
than the early fallows in the driest season on record. 

However, this kind of misfortune is being constantly met with in experi¬ 
mental field work, and whilst the proper relationship of the plots may be 
temporarily disarranged, these occasional elements of disturbance are gradu¬ 
ally counteracted by contrary influences, and the effects are ultimately 
obliterated by the steady accumulation of additional data. Referring back 
to the table, it will be observed that the figures for the early fallows are 
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fairly uniform, there being a slight advantage in favor of the rolled plot, 
both in 1914 and in the average return. Contrary to last year’s experience, 
plot No. 3, which receives the least cultivation, has come out slighUy ahead 
of No. 2, but it is improbable that this relation will be maintained in future 
years. As regards the late fallows, plot No. 5a has already been commented 
upon, and the figures for the shallow spring-ploughed plot are separated 
from the rest of the series by so wide a margin in both the seasonal and mean 
yield columns that no further doubts should exist as to the disadvantage of 
pursuing such a system in dry years. -To what extent the discrepancy will 
disappear after a cycle of wet seasons has elapsed still remains to be worked 
out. The total area harvested in this field was 27*255 acres, and the yield 
per acre IGcwts. 721bs. 

Relation between the amount of Hay cut and Binder Twine used 
Following the plan adopted in other years, careful records were kept of 
the amount of twine used in each field, and the average figures for the hay 
harvest of 1914 are given in the appended table, together with the correspond¬ 
ing figures for the three immediately preceding years. It will be seen that 
our results, which now extend over four years, with an average cut of over 
250 tons per annum, bear out the generally accepted ratio of one ball of 
twine to about 2 tons of hay. 

Table IV.— Showing the relation between a Ball of Binder Twine and the 
amount of Hay cut, 1911 to 1914. 


Year. Area. Yield Twine Used. Hay Cut 

per Acre. per Ball. 

Acres. Tons cwts. lbs. Balls. Tons cwts. Ibt. 

1911 . 200-100 1 8 6 120J 2 6 66 

1912 . 237-223 1 14 90 200J 2 0 64 

1918 . 228-909 0 16 6 108 1 14 3 

1914 . 232-406 0 14 78 86 2 0 17 

Means. — 1 3 46 — 2 0 36 


The General Average Hay Yield, 1914. 

, Additional upon the hay crops already enumerated, there is included in 
the total figures a small load amounting to 1 ton ITcwts. 311bs., cut from 
2*745 acres made up of headlands and plot divisions in Ebsary’s C. In 
reading the figures in the appended summary of the hay harvest for last 
year, it must be understood that they do not represent average returns from 
areas sown under proper hay-growing conditions, but are the mean figures 
for the total acreage harvested and lure, therefore, inolusive^^of headlands, 
experimental areas and, in tiie case the present year, all cereal crops that 
were unlikely to yield much grain, in fine, the policy has been to sacrifice 
3 rield per acre for the sake of securing the maximum total quantity. 
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Table V .—Showing Average Hay Yields on the College Farm, 1904 to 1914. 


Season. 

1904 . 

RainfaU. 

'“Useful.” Total. 
Inohes. Inches. 

.... 11-60 14-70 


Area. 

Acres. 

93-0 


Average 
Yield rer Acie. 
Tons owts. lbs. 
2 11 22 

1005 . 

.... 14-23 

16-71 


60-0 


3 

6 

67 

1906 . 

.... 16-30 

19-72 


93-0 


2 

11 

90 

1907 . 

.... 13-81 

15*06 


61-0 


1 

16 

108 

1908 . 

.... 16-83 

17-74 


112-8 


2 

7 

6 

1909 . 

.... 21-16 

23-06 


145-3 


2 

16 

68 

1910 . 

.... 16*79 

23*87 


94-9 


2 

7 

31 

1911 . 

.... 9*46 

13-69 


200-1 


1 

8 

6 

1912 . 

.... 13*06 

14*97 


248-4 


1 

14 

90 

1913 . 

.... 10-82 

16-66 


258-2 


0 

16 

7 

1914 . 

.... 6-12 

9-36 


247-6 


0 

14 

76 

General average for 11 years .... 





2 

0 

82 


BARLEY CROPS. 

Over 200 acres were sown with Cape barley, but only 12*847 were harvested 
for grain. The whole of Flett’s (174 acres), the entire barley area in No. 16 
(38 acres), four acres in the Permanent Experiment plots, and approximately 
an acre in Nettle’s A were given over to grazing before the end of August, 
The crop in Elett’s followed the w'lieat stubble and went in early in May at 
the rate of 2bush. per acre. This heavy seeding was intended to assist the 
young crop to crowd out the charlock with which this field is infested. As 
it happened the season was a most unsuitable one for this experiment; but 
even if the field had been sown with 601bs. or 701bs. instead of lOOlbs. it is 
most unlikely that the crop would have paid for harvesting. In field No. 16 
the barley succeeded a crop of sorghum and was not drilled in till the end 
of May. It had, therefore, even less chance of success than the larger area, 
and it was decided to abandon it as a crop three weeks before a similar decision 
was arrived at in the case of Flett’s. The 12*478 acres that were stripped 
occurred in fields No. 5 a and No. 6b and the Permanent Experiment Field. 
Really speaking, only 3 out of the 22 plots concerned were worth harvesting ; 
but as many of the varieties were imported from abroad an effort was made 
to save seed wherever possible. The effect, of course, will be to depreciate 
the average yield, since the mean return for 1914 works out at less than 
7 per cent, of the average acre yield for the previous decade. The failure 
of barley, however, in 1914, furnishes no criterion of its importance in this 
district, since our own records serve to show that in nine out of the last 11 
years the crops have been decidedly profitable, and even after this year’s 
average of 2bush, 261bs. is included the mean return for the period 1904-1914 
is within a few pounds of SObush. per acre. It is an unfortimate coincidence 
that in the most disastrous bariey year we should have had no less than 235 
acres» or neariy double the previous highest barley areas, under this crop. 

B 
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In those abscesses which are difficult to lieal, whose edges are round and 
thickened, a stimulant of some kind will be required. Arsenical sheep dip, 
such as Cooper's, applied to tlie edge of the wound once a day or less frequently 
will bring about the desired result. 

In order to lessen the cough and ease the discharge, a rag dipped in 
Stockholm tar may be wrapped round the bit and left in the horse’s mouth 
for an hour or more at a time. This will cause a free flow of saliva, and the 
soluble properties of the tar will be taken into the stomach and absorbed 
by the system. The volatile substances, or qualities, will be breathed direcitly 
in the windpipe and air tubes. This may be done once or twice a day. 

When the nostrils are badly blocked, steaming may be advisable ; but, 
as a horse generally expects to find feed at the bottom of a nosebag, it is better 
to cover the surface of the material used to hold the boiling water with a bit 
of blanket, through which the steam will rise, but will not scald the animal’s 
nose as it would if he dipped it into the wet chaff or bran. Drugs may be 
used with the steaming—a teaspoonful of any coal tar disinfectant, a like 
quantity of oil of eucalyptus or turpentine (larger quantities should not be 
given). When recovery is setting in sulphate of quinine may be given with 
the feed, or may be mixed with molasses. A dose of quinine is roughly a 
teaspoonful, from 30 to 40 grains, which may be given twice a day. Feeding 
from the ground is most convenient, as, in this position the discharges are 
easily got rid of from the throat and nose. 

Another type of breathing disease which is more likely to affect adult 
horses is commonly spoken of as “ influenza,” although this name means 
nothing at all. The symptoms are somewhat as follows:—Horses working 
in the team are noticed to be off color, sweat too freely, perhaps now and 
again cough, and after returning to the stable the sweat does not dry. They 
do not care about their feed. The next morning when they*are being tackled 
up they are noticed to turn stiffly. Some people will say the soreness is 
across the loins, others will say that it is in the chest; as a matter of fact it 
is generally in both places, and sometimes causes so much pain that the 
animal will groan, especially if roughly handled. 

In other cases swelling of the f etlot^k may be noticed, extending part way up 
the leg, and there will be discharge from the nose, either clear or snotty, with 
a deep cough in some cases. Wlien such symptoms are noticed it is necessary 
to give the horse a spell of 24 hours, and a dose or two of saltpetre (a teaspoonfttl) 
in warm bran mashes will pretty well put things right; but three or four 
hours’ work will often end in acute congestion or inflammation of fhe lungs. 
The swelling of the legs may be very pronounced in the higher parts, under 
the belly, the sheath, or udder^ the breast, and up the neck, and is often the; 
first symptom to be noticed. It is really a good sign. It means that NatjUte 
is side-tracking poison which the kidneys and lungs cannot work out of the 
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system, as they are deposited in the loose tissues between the gland and the 
mu8(5les, where, beyond causing a stiffness, they cannot do much harm, and 
will gradually be absorbed ; but work must not be given. When Nature is 
thus throwing out poison tlie breathing organs are in an irritable condition, 
and any strain upon tliem may result in acute disease. 

With regard to medicines, Stockholm tar on the bit is, perhaps, the most 
useful. Photographer’s hypo, in loz. doses, or Epsom salts, in similar quanti¬ 
ties, given two or three times a day will keep down the temperature and clear 
the blood. Saltpetre is also good. A dose of amm{)nia, or arsenic, such as 
a tabJespoonful dose of “ Fowler's solution,” or TO to 20 drops of tincture 
of arsenic w^ill all be useful wlien the acute fever has been allayed. For the 
fever 10 to 20 drops of tincture of aconite may be given every three or four 
hours. The pulfiness and swelling should not be lanced, as other germs 
may enter from the air or bed, and tliereby cause abscesses to form. Tl e 
swelling may, however, be w^ell and frequently bathed witli hot w^ater, taking 
care that they are thoroughly dried off afterwards. Acute complications, 
such as inflammation of the lungs, are shown by the rapid wasting of the 
horse, a very high temperature, dilated nostrils, and the labored breathing, 
the pleuritic ridge, and rapid weakening of the beast. In the horse they are 
practically incurable, but in tliose cases where the constitution is good, and 
the struggle lasts long, even up to 10 grains of iodide of arsenic, mixed with 
twice its weight of sugar of milk, may be put upon the tongue twice a day, 
often with good results. 

It will have been noticed that nothing has been mentioned with regard 
to “ drenches,” These should never be given in breathing diseases, be(‘au8e 
if any goes the wrong way it will quickly bring about inflammation, and any 
medicines required can be given in other forms. 



Haymaklnff 
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PEACH PRUNING. 


A NEW SYSTEM. 

The article printed below is taken from TAe Pacific Rural Press of October 
24th. The new system of pruning peach trees described approximates to a 
method now being tried by some fruitgrowers on the Murray, and Mr. George 
Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) has been experimenting on the same lines 
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in one of the orchards under his control. From results to date, Mr. Quinn 
is of opinion that the new method should prove satisfactory at places where 
vigorous growth, such as can be obtained by irrigation, can be maintained 
year after year. On the other hand, where the system has been tried without 
the trees having been irrigated, and in a season such as the present, the 
results, so far, have been disappointing. The article reads 

Whether to prune peaches now or later, whether to prune as our fathers 
did, or as the Japanese of Placer county do, or as certain obsei-vant present- 
day successful growers are doing, must be decided before tlie election. Not 
because peach pruning lias any political aspect, but because November will 
be a good time to do it if you have not pruned them as soon as the crop was 
oft*. Many of the leaves will still be on to lielp distinguish dead wood, 
and tlie fall rains will not have softened tlie ground too much. But bear 
in mind that pruning this November will have the .same effect on the tree 
as pruning any time in winter. 

Ed. Ames, a .successful fruit-grower of Placer county, whose fruit is highly 
commended by the Newcastle fruit Clippers, lias a system for his 40 acres 
of peaches which appears reasonable, though new to most of us. It is a 



Foiarteen-year-old Peach, 7ift. liiffh, 14ft. spread. Pruned as 
described in article. 


system which he claims produces ma.Kimum crops because it uses practically 
all of the energy of the tree for fruit production instead of wasting it on new 
growth, which would have to be constantly cut back. 

P 
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Briefly, his method is this—A new shoot grows 1ft. to 3ft. this year. Do 
not cut it back next year, but let it grow. There will be a few peaches on 
it and a great many strong buds will develop to set and mature a crop the 
following year. After that crop is off, cut off the whole shoot back to the 
main branch. Other buds will grow from about the same place and below 
it on the big limbs to go through the same cycle. Wliile this shoot is bearing 
its heavy crop, others will be growing and setting fruit buds for the year 
when the first-mentioned one has been cut off. The pliilosophy of it is this— 
WJien you cut off a new slioot several others start next season near the cut, 
and draw all the sap from the buds below. They are stunted and probably 
killed. The several new shoots use a lot of sap that ought to go to fruit, for 
it is well known that the cutting back stimulates undue wood growth. You 
will have your trouble of cutting back year after year ; and as time goes on, 
you build the tree highei* and higher out of the reacli of fruit pickers. It 
forces the leaves and fruit out to the ends of tlie limbs, for the new growtii 
at the end takes the sap from buds inside. If a big limb dies on the south 
or west side, the whole inside of the tree is exposed to sunburn, wliich is 
the cause of more peach trouble than anything. If tlie new shoot had been 
cut back last year, it would have borne some fruit on the stub while sending 
out the new wood. Then the fruit spurs would have died and only the new 
wood could bear this year, for it alone would liave set fruit buds in summer 
for this year’s crop. 

With Mr. Ames' system, after a tree is large as convenient to prune and 
pick from, the fruit is forced out all along the limb6 where it can be most 
securely held up and most thoroughly nourished. The tree does not grow 
appreciably higher, there is very little waste wood growtl), for the shoots 
unpruned grow only a very few inches and that few inches is good for the 
production of necessary leaves. If a limb dies, the rest of the big limbs are 
protected from sunburn and consequent borers by the foliage among the 
fruit. There will be a maximum crop of fruit, more than the tree could 
stand otherwise, and it will be as large si^ed as that of Mr. Ames, so that it 
takes fancy prices on market. If the tree seems too prolific, take out more 
wood—always at its junction with the limb from which it springs. The tree 
is kept open enough always to supply light to the inner fruit spurs, but enough 
new wood is left to protect it from sunburn. 

New spurs are constantly growing among the bearing ones, so that the old 
limbs continue to bear. Should the new spurs get a little too thin, or the 
tree seem to need more leaves, a few shoots may be cut back for the sole 
purpose of providing new wood. # 

This system is approved by Deputy Horticultural Commissioner F. C- 
Brosius, of Sacramento county, who has tried a similar system in Eldorado 
county with excellent results. It makes the limbs self-supporting, and removes 
the need of props, which would be in the way. 
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A similar system is to be used this November on the canning and drying 
peaches of Landan and Clough of Atwater. Their Tuscans and Elbertas are 
eight years old, the Phillips are seven. It is only two years that the present 
manager has had control, so he will work out the system on trees formed the 
other way. 

His object in pruning will be to regulate the amount of fruit by snip])ing 
off entire fruit spurs and short new growth till tliey are just thin enough so 
that all the fruit that will set will not break the limb. More will be left on 
limbs that liang downward without having to make a short bend, for such 
oan hold more fruit than those that project upward at a stiff angle. More 
will be left on strong, stocky limbs than on slender ones. 

There is little danger that leaving just the right number of spurs will cause 
a light crop by fruit not setting, for tlie spurs will be so strong that if pollen 
drops on the flowers at all, fruit will almost invariably set and grow as well 
as climate and pests will allow. And if the fruit should be a bit thin, it will 
be larger to make up for it, and the canners jump at big fruit. 

Tlie longest new growth will be cut back to shape the tree ; shorter new 
growth will be left alone as much as possible. The vigorous wood that will 
come from the cut shoots may be cut off entirely in summer to induce setting 
of fruit spurs along the old wood. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
February 10th. There were present Mr. G. R. Laffer, M.P. (in the chair), 
Director of Agriculture (Prof. A. J. Perkins), Principal Roseworthy Agri¬ 
cultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.), Chief 
Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. H. Williams), Messrs. C. J. Valentine, C. H. Tuck- 
well, J. Miller, G. Jeffrey, C. E. Birks, F. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, and the 
Acting Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis). 

Imported Seed Wheat ,—The following resolution from the Strathalbyn 
Branch of the Bureau was tabled :—That it be a request to the Board that 
if grain is imported for seed stringent regulations should be made and enforced 
in order that injurious weeds and noxious pests may be guarded against.” 
Professor Perkins pointed out that none of the imported wheat would be 
used for seed purposes, but it would all go through the mills and be converted 
into flour and offal. At the instance of Mr. Dawkins, it was decided to 
notify the Branch accordingly. 

The Chapmari Sack, —^The Strathalbyn Branch also passed a resolution 
vigorously protesting against “ limiting the quantity of grain placed in a 
Chapman cornsack to 2(X)lbs.” In support of its attitude it cited some 
comments made recently by Mr. E. A. Badcock, of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Union. These were to the effect that merchants had been notified that an 
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odd bag or two had been received on the wliarf weighing more than 2001bs.; 
that it was contrary to the law to ship such bags; and that the violation 
of the law involved liability to a heavy fine as well as to imprisonment. There 
was no question that the railway officials had been lenient in the matter, 
but apparently the Customs authorities had their instructions that sacks 
containing more than 2001bs. must not be exported. In consequence of the 
rigidity and drastic nature of the Act, it had been found neoessaiy in numerous 
cases to open bags and take out some of the grain. One member thought that 
the Act really offered an inducement to farmers not to trouble to clean their 
wheat. A motion was carried, ‘‘ That the attention of the Minister for 
Customs be called to the subject, and that he be informed that the Board 
considers that so long as Chapman sacks are used the law should be satisfied,’* 

Fixation of Prices hy Government,—A. communication from the Crystal 
Brook Branch recommended that in view of the fact that the farmers proposed 
this year to piit in as large an area of wheat as possible, it was desirable that 
the Government should be asked to give an assurance that it would not fix 
the price of grain, and that the various Branches of the Bureau should, by 
circular, be invited to support the request. During the discussion which 
ensued, Professor Perkins contended, and his opinion was indorsed by others, 
that the move was altogether premature. It w^as hoped that the season 
would be successful in every respect. It was determined that the Board 
could not see its vray to support the resolution from the Branch. 

Clean Seed Wheat, —Mr. P. Coleman drew attention to the prevalence of 
smut in wheat being used for seed this year, and suggested that the necessity 
for care in pickling should be brought under the notice of farmei*s. The 
Board concurred. 

Lower Northern Conference, —On the motion of Mr. Dawkins, seconded by 
Mr. Coleman, it was decided to accept the invitation to hold the Conference 
of Lower Northern Branches at Riverton during the second week in March. 

New Branch, —Approval was given to the formation of a new Branch at 
Yeelanna, with the following gentlemen as members :—, Proctor, H. 
Roediger, H. Glover, R. Brown, J. Carey,,— Smith, — Smith, —• Weymiss, 
— Weymiss, B. Havelburg, H. Proctor, J. Cronin, — Havelburg, — Havel- 
burg, J. Dunn, W. Watkins, S. A. Watkins. 

Netv Menibers, —The following were approved as members of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches:—Morchard—G. Collins, R. Dawson, D. McKenzie; 
Woodleigh—F. Tholbome ; Coonalpyn—F. F. Whitehead, E. J. Hopcroft; 
Mount Gambier—^H. M. Hogan, J. Pick, H. Sutherland ; Waikerie—C. G. 
Gill, R. Henderson ; Milang—-L. T. Stubbs, J. Oakley, Wm. McjMillan ; 
Monarto South—F. A. Bretig ; Mallala—C, T. Moody, H. Catt; Roberts 
and Verran—V. C. McCallum ; Koonibba^—A. Kloeden ; KybyboUte—D. 
Pettit; Penong—A. Shillabier, sen., A. Shiltabier, jun.; Lameiroo—G. 
Hayman ; Port -Broughton—R. H, Bowden ; Leighton—W; H. Turhef; 
Wilkawafct--A, Bates. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Export and Lecinror. 


DROUGHT AND THE POULTRV INDUSTRY. 

The practical failure of crops has resulted disastrously on the 
poultry flocks of the State. When the spring hatching season 
arrived the season's prospects were so poor that many breeders decided 
to curtail their operations very considerably. Later on, when farmers 
found that they had no wheat for their fowls and that prices were 
rising rajudiy, large numbers of poultry of all sorts, including pro¬ 
ductive laying hens, were sent into market or were killed and eaten 
instead of butchers’ meat. This sacrifice of our poultry flocks has 
been going on for some time and will continue. It is true that here 
and there breeders are holding to the best of their birds in anticipation 
of the great demand for eggs and birds in the futare. As similar 
conditions have been experienced in the other States, and to some 
extent in New Zealand, it is more than likely that extreme prices will 
be the rule in the near future. The experience of the egg market last 
spring fully realised my often expressed anticipations. It has always 
been my contention that the opening of overseas markets was impera¬ 
tive in the interests of our producers. It was tacitly admitted during 
the past glut season that supply had overtaken demand, and breeders 
had to accept lower prictts than had been the case for years. Owing 
to the war it was impossible to obtain space in any boats with a view 
of exporting to England. The effect of the w^ar has been to cut off 
most of the-customary supplies of eggs, and in England abnormal 
prices have been paid for eggs during the year. There are a 
good many owners of large flocks of poultry, and, as producers of 
large quantities of eggs, these breeders are much disgusted at the low 
prices here. When normal conditions return it is evident that there 
wiU be no trouble in organising several shipments each year to 
England, At the present time reliable eggs are scarce, and the 
published market reports confirm this fact, yet the price of eggs is 
pence lower than conditions warrant. The practice of cold storing 
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and pickling eggs may be all right from the point of view of the 
speculator and manufacturer, but such practices are all wrong from 
the producer’s standpoint. At least a fair proportion of our glut 
eggs should be sent right away from Australia. 

It may be argued that the wholesale slaughter of poultry will mean 
a continued shortage; that does not necessarily follow. X think the 
drought has taught, among other things, that every farmer should own 
a flock of productive poultry. It is gratifying to note that farmers 
in general are taking much greater interest in poultry, and are 
adopting more modern methods of housing, feeding &c. On many 
farms, in the past there have been too many unproductive birds, and 
if the majority of these have been got rid of there is a chance that the 
farmers will stock up again with modern utility breeds. Our harvests 
wdll soon again bring prosperity and ample food for thousands of pro¬ 
ductive fowls, and our markets are sure if only we forward produce 
of the highest quality. For years after the war there will be an 
enormous shortage of eggs in Europe, and the prices ruling will offer 
Australia a splendid market. The outlook for the poultry industry 
in Australia is most encouraging, and it'behoves all interested to make 
the best of the opportunity. 


GREENFEED FOR POULTRY. 

A lesson the drought has taught is the necessity for ample provision 
of water. On the average farm the lack of proper water supplies has 
always been a drawback. There has been little systematic effort in 
sinking w^ells and making dams and tanks. There are exceptions, but 
these only accentuate the fact. There are, of course, localities where 
the question is most diffieult, but there are numerous localities where 
proper water supplies would be the greatest boon. Green food 
should form from 40 to 50 per cent, of the total food consumed by 
poultry. A comparatively small supply of water on a farm would 
ensure the growth of more than enough green foods, and under such 
conditions egg production would be more profitable. Kails, rape, 
barley, rye, silver beet, and last, but most important of all, lucerne, 
are suitable for poultry, and large crops can be growm on small areas 
of rich soil, if properly attended to. It is well known that farmyard 
manure is wasted on many farms, and yet for lucerne and the other 
fodders mentioned it is invaluable. I am not writing an article on 
growing fodders, I am emphasizing the need and economy of growing 
such fodders for poultry. I may, however, say that anyone who 
adopts this advice will do well to pay particular attention to the pre¬ 
paration of the soil before sowing or planting. Cultivate well, manure 
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liberally, cultivate again, and then grade. A small area thus treated 
gives far bettei* growth and for luuch less labor than does a large 
block ill-prepared. 

MARKETING EGGS. 

Why is there so much waste in the egg braiH'li of the industry? 
Oil all hands we liea-r of crop failun*s and lack of cash. Yet soim* of 
those who keep poultry and market eggs must be very careless. The 
market rejiorts continually state* that eggs arriving in Adelaide are 
of poor <iuality, stale, and many decayed. This loss is (*asily prev 
ventible, and its continuance is a reflection on those concerned. This 
is not the time to waste valuable produce. The infi'rtile egg does not 
go bad. 





Vineyards, Near Adelaide. 
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PARAFIELD 

POULTRY STATION. 


EGG-LAYING 

COMPETITION, 1914-15. 


[Started April 1st, 1914, to terminate March Slst, 1916.] 

• 

Competitor. 

Feb. 2«lh. j 

i 


SECTION 1.—ANY BREED.—TEN PULLETS EACH PEN. 
White Lbohoknb. 


Hay, C., Proapoct ... lOy : l,83f) 

Indra Poultry Farm, Freeling ... 120 ' 1,979 

Moritz Broa., Kalangadoo... i 130 ’ 2,044 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Payneham . ; 130 1,804 

Albion PoultiT Yards, Mmil . i 145 1,918 

Brackley Poultry Yards, Hectorville . ■ 114 1,766 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn .. 125 1,938 

Mason, A. E., Langhome^s Creek . . 121 1,790 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. 145 2,260 

Olive Poultry Fand, Freeling . 137 1,911 

Bradley, J. E., Moorabbin, Victoria...... i 122 ' 2,097 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . I 124 1,778 

Winter & Creswell, Port Pirie . 114 1,772 

Abby Poultry Yards, Willaston. 161 1,919 

Broderick Bros., Gavler .. 141 2,173 

Dunn, 0. 0., Cheltenham, Victoria... ' 150 2,053 

Evans, H. A., Richmond, South Australia.. | 129 | 1,858 

Ellimatta Poultry Yards, Torrensville. ' 138 1,946 

Pettigrore, T. A., Northoote, Victoria. 120 1,850 

Rice, J. E., Cottonville... 84 1,497 

Purvis, W., Olanville. 173 2,356 

South Yan Yean Poultry Farm, Doreen, Victoria. 72 1,803 

Purvis, W., Glanville ... | 143 2,106 

Provis 4t Son, Tumby Bay ..... 176 2,U4 

Tockington Park Pcmltry Farm, Grange. 109 1,800 

Woodhead, H., Torrensville .... .. 139 1,989 

Pimlott, A. V., Port Pirie South ..;.. 100 1,632 

Excelsior Poultry Fam, Wilhinga . 7l 1,274 

Barron, Tool Oatforth, England.. 68 1,676 

Ford Bros., Kensington Gardens... 64 1,842 

Roberts, 0. A., Kersbrook.... 129 1,853 

Rowe, J., Long Plain.. 114 2,608 

lleM^ger A Eobeitt, Albert Park ... 123 i;T02 

Harris, J. G:, Black Forest .. 138 li788 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITlON—C^owfmW. 


Competitor. 

1. 

Score to February 28th. 

Bird No. 

2. 3. 4. 5. 

1 .1 1 

6. 

SECTION III.-SINGLE TESTING.~LIGi 

PEN 

Whttb Lbc 

i 1 

HT BREEDS. 

IHORNS. 

—SIX 

1 1 

PULLETS BACH 

Hay, C., Prospect . 

247 

236 i 

171 

177 

194 

208 

Hams, J. G., Black Forest . 

207 i 

208 j 

t 

144 

♦ 

193 

Glenelg River Poultry Fstm, Mount Gambier 

213 , 

169 i 

219 


196 

179 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn. 

* i 

t : 

196 

174 

181 

t 

Eckermann, W. P., Eudunda . 

226 1 

176 

t 

172 

200 

t 

Hagger, J. C., Orroroo . 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

m 

208 : 

162 

« 

129 

137 

t 

• 

169 

152 

1.37 

182 

Koonoowaira, Enfield. 

201 

163 

t 

145 

172 

183 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo.. 

190 

177 

210 

t 

189 

t 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards, East Paynehara .... 

138 

* 

94 

154 

207 

* 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill .. 

212 ; 

188 

149 

217 

193 

189 

Glenelg River i*oultry Farm, Mount Gambier 

205 

166 

206 

196 

157 

212 

Conyers, H-, Morphettville Park .. 1 

215 

169 ; 

216 

207 

212 

t 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler . 

186 

206 

206 

178 

243 

221 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn... ! 

212 

239 

219 

214 

t 

197 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. i 

Russell, E. L., Salisbury . 

Bennett & Furze, Wright Street, City. 

178 

* 

219 

268 

* 

213 

210 

212 

• 

184 

195 

« 

148 

186 

191 

122 

168 

166 

Flannigan, J., Maylands . 

187 

184 

* 

« 

212 

208 

Miels, C. & H., Littlebampton. 

184 

236 

221 

190 

206 

186 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

208 

207 

206 

192 

186 

200 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 

232 

2i6 

233 : 

1 222 

222 i 

180 

Eleotritmm Poultiy Yards, Glenelg . 

a 

24 5 

* 

! 237 

209 1 

* 

1 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South . 

135 

170 

160 

1 189 

205 ' 

S 139 

Purvis, W., Glanville. 

223 

202 

187 

* 

233 

« 

Harvey, A., Hamley Bridge . 

t 

214 

186 

217 

206 

t 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge . 1 

37 

175 

lot 

165 

188 

t 

Leonard, W. J., Port Pirie. 

161 

179 

108 

; 177 

100 

; t 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare . 1 

ITO 

133 i 

t 

i t 

t 

* 

Messenger, A. J., Alberton . | 

174 

194 

* 

i I9ri 

182 

: 164 

Bond, A. J., Clare . j 

118 i 

t 

t 

; * 

135 

i 198 


SECTION IV.-SINGLE TESTING.-GENERAL PURPOSE BREEDS.—SIX 
PULLETS EACH PEN. 

White Orpinotons. 


Kounoowarrat EnBeld .. . 

Hoi^art, F. W., Clarence Park .. 

Dawkins, W., Wayville. 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Paik 


165 i 181 

119 

130 

1 154 

i 88 

t ! t 

! 87 

120 

1 86 

1 93 

* i • 

i * 

96 

! t 

I * 

131 1 139 

1 124 

U8 

i * 

1 143 


Padman, J. E., Plympton - 

Kappler Bros., Marion . 

Hnggar, J. C., Orroroo 
Pope Bros. & Co., Heotorville 

Greavee, W. E., Prospect - 

Pearson, W. S., Kings wood .. 


Bennett, C. E., North Unley. 


Bi.ack Ohfinotons. 


140 

103 j 

129 

150 

129 

t 

173 

136 

107 

• 

98 

130 

t 

169 i 

♦ 

t 

* 

t 

12H 

t 1 

160 

t 

62 

144 

122 

t 

t 

t 

145 

122 

141 

t ’ 

t 

t 

150 

165 


Buff Orpingtons. 


lo: 


• DisqualiAed. 


t Dead. 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— 



Score to February 36th. 


Competitor. 



Bird No. 




1. 

3. 

8. 

r . ■' 

i. 

1 . 1 

5. 

1 

6. 

SECTION IV.- 

1 , 

-‘Continu0d, 

1 

1 1 

1 . . 1 


SiLTsa Wyaudotts®. 





Uowie, T. B.. Edwardstown. 

e 1 

1 160 

187 

t 

t 164 

t 

Eapplt^r Bros., Marion .. 

e 

t 

« 

t 

9 

a- .. 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick. 

169 1 

9 

180 

t 

117 

i'lSa'. 

Perkins, C. VT, Kensington Park. 


9 

1 t 

t 

9 

9 

White Wyandottbs. 





Albion Poultry Yards, Magill... ! 

1 135 

1 142 

1 t 

1 ^' 

1 118 1 

1 t 

Gibson, F., Siepney ... i 

« 

1 103 

1 t 

1 • 

1 * 

1 95 ; 

White Rockk. 




... 


Padinan, J. £., Plyinpton.. 

87 

• ! 

153 

97 i 

105 1 

t 

Albetta Poultry Yardi*, Franklin . 

« 

120 

‘•7 

102 

101 j 

127 

Roonoowarra, Enfield .. 

112 

152 1 

122 

108 1 

138 1 

110 

Plymouth 

Rocks. 






Bagger, I. C., Orroroo . 

1 161 ' 1 

1 126 

1 * 


1 1 

1 102 

Graves, W. £., Prospect ..' I 

1' * ' 

1 189 

1 169 

i 117 1 

146' 

143 

Lanqshanb. 






I'almer. W., GiH^dwood Park .. 

1 ♦ ! 

1 '• 1 

• 1 

160 1 

179 1 

t 

Indian Game. 






Coleman. C. B., Alberton ... 

♦ 1 

- ♦ 1 

9 1 

♦ 1 

a 

9 

Rhode Island Reds. 





Koonoowarra, Enfield .. 

164 

9 

1 • j 

i ■ ! 

1 129 ; 

1 1 

176 j 

.9 


* Dlsquallfted under Kule 13.—Underweight eggs. t Dead. 

D. F. LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Leoturer. 


EW-LAYING COMPETITION. 


The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Fascoe, M,L.C.) has^ in view of th^ 
extreme prices ruling for wheat and other poultiy fopde, 

Director of Agriculture to cancel the anrangements for the egg-laying com¬ 
petition it was proposed to start on April let. The Miiuster m 
thlit the renders it imperarive that iUl work iiptii^ii^ 

to the purpose of the poultry station shsdl be eurtailed« ' 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALA. 


COMFEBENOE OF MID-NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

The annual conference of Mid-Northern Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau was held at Crystal Brook on L’riday, February 26th. 
I'he Department of Agriculture was represented by the Director oi 
Agriculture (Professor Perkins), the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. 
Laurie), the Wool Instructor (Mr. Henshaw Jackson), Messrs. 1. 
Coleman (Vice-Chairman), G. Jeffrey and J. Miller (Advisory 
Board), G. G. Nicholls (Secretary), and H. J. Finnis. The follow¬ 
ing gentlemen attended as representatives from the undermentioned 
Branches:—Crystal Brook—M. Weston, H. 11. Nicholls, James B. 
Greig, J. Pridham, J. Teakle, R. L. Davidson, William Jasper, William 
Hutchinson, W. W. Robinson, R. Parry, H. Billinghurst, James 
Forgan, W. J. Venning j Booleroo Centre—N. L. Brooks, R. W. 
Stanton; Beetaloo Valley—A. Gawler, P. Curtin, J. Ryan; Narridy— 
J. E. Nicholls, Tom R. Melbourne; Redhill—E. Steele, J. J. Kelly, 
W. Pengilly; Gladstone—B. Masters, R. 11. Coe, John Eley; Wir- 
rabara—P. J. Curnow; Georgetown—M. J. McAuley, George E. Hill; 
Canowie Belt—G. A. Noll, 11. A. Wedding; Yongala V^ale—C. 
Fowler; Port Pirie—F. A. John, A. M. Lawrie; Laura—E. G. Blesing, 
J, S. Giles; Whyte-Yarcowie—S. F. W. Robinson, George F. Jenkins. 

THE CHAIRMAN. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. R. R. Shaw, who, in asking the 
Vice-Chairman of the Advisoiy Board of Agriculture (Mr. F. Cole¬ 
man) to declare the conference open, expressed regret that the 
Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe) had found it impossible, 
owing to a call to the South-East, to attend the fixture, extended a 
hearty welcome to all the visitors, and trusted that they would gain 
much valuable information from the deliberations, and be stimulated 
in the pursuits in which they were engaged. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board (Mr. F. Coleman) 
briefly referred to the great interest which the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture Mways manifested in the aims and achievements of the 
Agricultural Bui*eau, and his strong desire to promote the welfare of 
the farhiing and allied industries; paid a tribute to the useful work 
accoiUpUshed by the Chairman af the Advisory Board (Mr. G. R. 
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Laffer), mentioned that besides himself the board was represented 
that day by the Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins), whose 
splendid experimental and investigational work at Roseworthy 
College had not been equalled in any other State in the Common¬ 
wealth, Messrs. G. Jeffrey and J. Miller, the Secretary (Mr. G, G. 
Nicholls), and the Assistant Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis). Since 
the conference at Gladstone, last year, the Northern Distrjct of the 
Bureau had been divided, so that there were now a Northern and 
a Lower Northern District. By the adoption of that policy it was 
considered that the efficiency of the numerous branches compre¬ 
hended within the boundaries of the two divisions would be in¬ 
creased, and that the members individually would derive greater 
benefit from the annual gatherings than hitherto had been possible. 
Jt pleased him imnienseJy to note the hopefulness which characterised 
the spirits of the primary producers, who evidently were determined 
to make the best of the unhappy circumstances in whicii, through 
the drought, they found themselves placed. 

Experimental Work. 

As one who was interested in experimental work, it was particu¬ 
larly gratifying to him to notice that the Director had selected a 
site for an experimental farm on Eyre’s Peninsula, which was to 
form a centre from which plots on private farms throughout the 
district would be worked. This system, he thought, had everything 
to commend it. 

He expressed the hope that the conference would prove instruc¬ 
tive to all, and assist further to hearten up the farmers throughout 
the Northern Areas. 

THE MEAT EXPORT TRADE. 

In a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. George F. Jenkins 
(Whyte-Yarcowie Branch) said:—‘‘The importance to the primary 
producer individually and collectively makes a paper on this subject 
enjinently suitable for a conference of farmers. Hence my attempt 
t-o throw a little light on the subject, and to offer a suggestion or 
two for fostering the industry. We are all well aware that during 
the last few years there has been a steady upward tendency in the 
price of all fat stock, and the prices are much more regular aH the 
year round than formerly, when we were accustomed to have to 
take ruinously low prices for our stock in times of plenty. Brieflyv 
the fact is that the demand for meat has overtaken the supply, lind 
with the |»xport facilities now at our disposal, a glut in 1^ 
market is almost an impossibility. The demand for meat, 
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conseciuent enhanced prices, is world-wide, and this is a fact that we 
should be fully prepared to take advantage of. North America, 
formerly the greatest beef-exporting country in the world, is now 
scarcely able to feed her own population, owing to the fact that 
while her population has enormously increased, much of the country 
formerly used for ranching is now devoted to agriculture, wheat¬ 
growing having proved more profitable than cattle-raising. 

‘‘Against this we have to consider the fact that importations of 
frozen and chilled meat into the United Kingdom have enormously 
increased, as the following figures will show:—In the year 1894 
there was imported into the United Kingdom from all countries 
1,239,469 quarters of frozen and chilled beef. In 1913, only 19 years 
later, importations had risen to 5,608,834 quarters—a truly won¬ 
derful increase in so short a time. Of this total Australia contri¬ 
buted 1,084,832 quarters, while Argentine accounted for 4,021,531 
quarters. Now let us look at the frozen mutton and lamb business. 

“Here the same enormous expansion of importations into the 
United Kirigdoni is manifest. In 1894 the United Kingdom im¬ 
ported 4,324,109 carcass(‘s of mutton and lamb, a business which 
had increased by 1913 to 12,937,165 carcasses, Australia's share 
showing the very respectable total of 4,442,517. In this connec¬ 
tion, however, we must note that during the last four or five years 
our exports have remained practically stationary. 

“Now, Avith this enormous increase in trade has come also a big 
increase in prices. Australian frozen beef (hindquarter) was worth 
2fd. per lb. in Smithfield Market in 1896, and 4d. in 1913; while on 
January 16 of the present year the quotation was per lb. Simi¬ 
larly we notice that Australian lamb was worth 3f d. per lb. in 1897, and 
5|d. in 1913, January's (of this year) quotation being 6Jd. per lb. 
The^e figures should bring forcibly to our minds the importance of 
expanding our export meat trade to the greatest possible extent. 
That being so, we may well consider how we can individually 
help, and hence benefit, in this direction. 

“In my opinion it is to be regretted thart; so many of our farmers, 
particularly within the rainfall area, do not go in more for stock- 
Taising in connection with their farming operations. Travellers have 
often noted the exceedingly small number of stock kept on most 
of ow South Australian farms, 

^^Surely it will pay us to handfeed our stock for a portion of the 
yfear, more than we do at present. In South 

regarded as a comparatively dry country, 
we systematioftlly^^ h^^ crops and burn our straw and wheaten 

chalE, each of which inight be made to keep a certain number of 
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stock each year with the addition of a little bran or other notxrish- 
ing food. Contrast our system with New Zealand or most of the 
richer countries, where we find that the straw is saved, and used 
as a supplementary fodder, thus enabling many more stock to be 
kept on the farms, and such turned to profitable account. 

^Mt is time we called a halt to this policy of extravagance which 
has characterised our method of harvesting during the past few 
years. The complete harvester must be regarded as the greatest 
sinner in this respect. With the prices now obtainable for fat 
stock, and the certainty of good prices in the future, it will, 1 feel 
sure, pay to cut and thresh at leasf a portion of our crop each year, 
turning into meat and profit that which we now burn. We have 
regarded it as too much trouble to save our cocky chaff in recent 
years, although at present this much-despised fodder has achieved 
quite a remarkable popularity. 

am met with the argument that it will not pay to adopt this 
method of harvesting, as labor is too scarce and dear. Well, I feel 
sure that if the experiment were but tried and properly carried out 
the binder and thresher would become much more popular in South 
Australia. I think that the small farmer has most to gain from this 
practice of mixed farming and utilising waste products. If the 
labor problem becomes too acute a little co-operation amongst 
neighbors would get over the trouble to a great extent, and the 
small farmer would have more than one source of income. Let us 
then utilise our farms and products to the greatest possible extent. 
Remember that the more stock we carry the more do we enrich our 
land, and the greater will be our source of income. The present 
world-wide demand for meat is Australia\s opportunity; it is no illu¬ 
sionary shadow. Let us grasp the opportunity that offers, and 
make the most of it, thus helping forward not only our individual 
ends, but the prosperity of the State as a whole.’’ 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. W. J. Venning (Crystal Brook) congratulated the writer on 
the paper. Some people, he said, objected to hand-feeding sheep, 
but this was an agricultural practice that would become very 
popular. If they were going to rear good Iambs, it would be neces¬ 
sary for them to choose good ewes, and feed them well. If any 
industry in South Australia was in need of development, it wa» that 
of raising cattle and sheep for market. Mr. George Jeffrey (Ad- 
vispry Board) said the paper dealt with a subject of vital importance 
to South Australia. He mentioned the experiments which had 
eome years ago been conducted at the Boseworthy Agricultu^ 
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College, under the superintendence of Professor Perkins, in determin¬ 
ing what could be done by the ordinary farmer in the way of growing 
sheep. In his opinion the meat export trade from this State was 
still in its initial stages, in comparison with what could be done. 
Professor Perkins also congratulated the writer on producing an 
interesting paper. Mr. Jenkins was advocating a practice which 
was bound,to come sooner or later. With reference to the utilisa¬ 
tion of chaff and straw, he had had some experience of the binder 
and thresher, and he could say definitely that they would find it no 
more expensive to cut the crop with the binder, and thresh it, pro¬ 
vided there w'as some value to be put on the straw, than to harvest 
in any other way. If the straw was worth only 10s. per ton it 
would amply repay them to reap in that fashion. At Roseworthy 
Agricultural College they had ahvays disposed of the straw at 35s. 
per ton in the stack. Of course, at that i)riee there was only a 
limited demand. The difficulty was not one of expense, but of 
getting the labor. If they were threshing straight out from the 
fields, and the fields were not too close, they would want at least 
two wagons, and possibly a small dray, two pitchers, and one loader. 
To run the machine a feeder, bagger, bandcutter, unloader, and two 
men in charge of the straw would be necessary. Consequently 
the total number of men required w^ould be from 10 to 12 at the 
very least. This was a big drain on the available labor. However, 
if they could get the labor, it was one of the best practices they could 
adopt. 

FARMERS^ CLIPS. 

The Wool Instructor (Mr. Henshaw Jackson) delivered an address 
on the preparation of farmers^ clips for market, and on other 
matters. He had made a practice, he said, of meeting the farmers 
in the shearing sheds, to teach them how to liaiidle and class their 
clips, and he hoped that when the drought Avas over steps Avould 
be taken to enable him to meet bodies of them at least once a week 
while the shearing was in progress. After having discussed at 
length the special requirements of the worsted and woollen sections 
of the trade, he indicated the lines along Avhich classing should be 
done. He strongly advised farmers to remove the burry wool from 
the fleeces which were only slightly touched. The burry side skirt¬ 
ings could be made up in one line, and would realise fair prices, and 
the remainder of the fleece would bring, its full value, whereas if 
the burry portions were left on the fleece the value of this would be 
materially reduced. They should test their wool for soundness of 
staple before they put it in the top lines, and, of course, they must 
not mix the different qualities. There was not the slightest reason 
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why the small clips got up well shoiild not meet with as keen com¬ 
petition as did the larger ones. It was important to remove the 
stained portions of the wool, or lower price would result. The classing 
of clips resolved itself simply into matching the various fleeces, and 
no farmer need have any difficulty with that. He had frequently 
noticed faulty methods of branding the bales, and therefore advised 
farmers to use properly cut stencils. He concluded an instructive 
address by advocating a more widespread use of lucerne on small 
areas. There were many places where producers could successfully 
irrigate from three to four acres, and in the aggregate quite a large 
area could be handled in that way. He had experimented with 
various systems of overhead watering, and had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the best was one which had an extensive vogue in the 
United States. It was economical and cheap, and practical men 
who had seen it had immediately resolved to instal it on their pro¬ 
perties. 

WATER CONSERVATION AND BOBEkS. 

Mr. J. Miller (Advisory Board) strongly advocated the erection 
of a weir at the junction of the Broughton and Rocky Rivers. The 
water which could thus be dammed back after each flood, he said, 
wmuld supply sufficient to meet the requirements of the hundreds 
of Pirie and Wandearah for three or four years. He remembered 
w hen in that district he had been obliged to travel through 20 miles 
of water. Mr. Miller then described his lucerne-growing operations 
at Morphettville, and mentioned that as a result of having struck 
a splendid supply of good water—in fact, it overflowed the top of 
the bore—he had been able to produce an enormous quantity of 
fodder. What he and a few others had accomplished in that re¬ 
spect could be done by others in many places, A report he had 
received from the Government Geologist stated that there were 250 
wells and bores in the immediate neighborhood of Adelaide; no 
account had been taken of the large number of small boi*es in such 
suburbs as Rose Park and Unley, where small supplies had been 
obtained. The principal water-bearing area in the vicinity of 
Adelaide was that which lay between the city and the coast. Good 
water had been obtained from Brighton to Adelaide, and probabljr 
would be found beneath the shallow bracMsh water used for luberne^ 
growing in some of the western suburbs. There were several dis¬ 
tricts in which only brackish water had been obtained, but whieh 
were w^l worth prospecting for d^p water.^ 1^^ 
plying to the Adelaide mains moi^ than l,000,000galls. a day of 
„gobd-quiHiywater., ■■ These ■ were"at BBltohi';: JiCarleS^ 
and'.Morpkellvitle.v^^^ 
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Mr. Miller was responsible for the sinking of a bore at 
tne Blind, Leaf, and Luinb Institution, at Brighton, some nine 
montiis ago. To snow wnat a wonaerlul success it liad neen ne 
quoted the following letter from tUe superintendent (Mr. aamuei 
Johnson):—‘‘The engine raises iU,UUUgaiis. an hour, and there has 
so far been no sign of any decrease in the volume of water, it costs 
lid. per thousand gallons, but this does not include the cost of re¬ 
pairs to the engine. We have watered from the bore during the 
summer montiis i acre of vegetaoles, 2 acres of lucerne, 3 acres of 
maize, and a large number of orange and other fruit trees. The 
vegetables are superior in size and quality to any raised in former 
years. Pumpkins weigh up to 801bs., watermelons to 301bs., and the 
tomato, cucumber, and trombone crops are the largest and the finest 
I have ever seen. We have so far made five cuts of lucerne, and the 
maize is standing from 7ft. to 8ft. high. A large quantity of 
summer vegetables may be seen here stored for winter use. This 
is out of all proportion to the quantities stored in former years. 1 
estimate the value of tlui crops grown this summer at from £250 to 
£300. It must be borne in mind that we have 15 cows, and have pur¬ 
chased only 5 tons of hay and 5 tons of chaff for them. At present 
we have an abundant supply of milk and butter for the whole house¬ 
hold—120 persons. The total cost of bore, engim^, pumping plant, 
and fluming was about £400. It can be readily seen that profit 
from the gardens will very soon pay the whole of the cost. 1 am 
preparing for an extension of the lucerne jiaddock and for various 
improvements in the fruit and vegetable garden. We possess a 
large number of poultry and nine pigs, and no food whatever is 
bought for these at present, as they are fed with vegetables and 
scraps from the tables. The pigs are in particularly fine condition, 
and we get more eggs than we ever had before at this season of the 
year.’’ 


INVESTIGATIONS IN THE NORTH. 

Mr. Miller said he believed boring might be cariled out success¬ 
fully in various places in the Northern Areas. Many years ago at 
Merriton he put down two bores and struck brackish water at 70ft. 
With his added experience he was confident that had they continued 
the operations they would have struck useful supplies. 

Mr. W. J. Venning considered that if bores were sunk from 300ft. 
to 1,000ft. in the Crystal Brook district good supplies of water would 
he obtained. The Government should be asked to investigate the 
subject. 
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Afternoon Session. 

COMMERCIAL FRUITGROWING. 

Mr, F. J. Uurnow ( Wirrabara) contributed tbe foliowiiig paper 
under this beading:—“During tbe last iU years fruitgrowing on a 
commercial scale bas made considerable beadw’^ay in tnis State. Tbe 
possibilities wbicb tbe apple export trade held out for a substantial 
and remunerative return witbin a reasonable time from tbe planting 
of an orchard encouraged many to embark in that enterprise. Tbe 
continuance of good seasons, too, over a lengthened period gave 
confidence to planters, and mucii land that was really unsuited to 
the purpose was planted, but has now, when dry and long summers 
come, proved its unsuitability. 

in planting fruit trees on a commercial scale two princi' 
pal factors have to receive very careful consideration. Tbe first 
IS the question of locality, and the second that of soil suitability. 

Dealing with the first, it may be pointed out that many failures 
can be traced to the fact that certain varieties of trees are growing 
out of their element. If apples, cherries, pears, and plums require 
a deep soil, with a good subsoil, then it is a mistake to plant such 
trees in shallow alluvial in a hot or warm district, for while they do 
well in normal years, when a long, dry summer sets in, such trees 
suffer stress, and soon become unprofitable. On the other hand, 
peaches, apricots, and nectarines would fail on heavy land when 
only a few years old, but would thrive on lighter soil under ordinary 
conditions. 

While admitting that every landholder should attempt to plant 
at least so.me fruit trees around his home, providing thfere is a 
reasonable chance of their growing, thus adding to his home comfort 
and the value of his property, yet fruit growing on a commercial 
basis requires more careful consideration of the exact needs of each 
variety of tree, whicji involves skill and experience on the part of 
the planter; therefore there is an obvious difference between plant¬ 
ing for the purpose of making a living out of fruit growing 
planting for home requirements. 

When we come to analyse the question of suitability of locality 
for commercial growing, we find that this Strtls, espemally in the 
NorMi, possesses a limited number of districts in which fruit can 
be profitably produced. In Wirrabara, E^etaloo, ,C|j^ and, lower 
down, Angaston, Barossa, Niiriootp^ and one or two abtfaei», we ifod 
most frbits do well; whereas, even in the same distrie^ only on the 
moi^e open# country^ poor success attends the growers^ efforto, 
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away from the protection afforded by ranges of hills, hot winds 
and a lesser rainfall tell against success. When we see everywhere 
around us the poor success obtained by farmers and others who 
have attempted fruit growing, even on a small scale, then are we 
forced to admit that to succeed on a large scale ideal conditions 
must be found. In Wirrabara Forest, even with its heavy rain¬ 
fall, good land is difficult to obtain, and much that has been planted 
is proving quite unsuitable to the varieties of trees planted upon it, 
and must finally prove unprofitable. . 

Having considered the points raised in the foregoing remarks, 
the prospective grower should consider the purpose for which he 
proposes to plant. If he desires to enter into the apple export 
trade, then land suited to the production of apples must be found. 
In the writer’s opinion, a good grey or dark loam, with a red clay 
subsoil a foot or so under the surface, is an ideal soil. Yellow 
or white clay is generally of a hungry character, and does not give 
such good results as the first-mentioned. The orchard site should, 
here in the North, face east or south, and if possible should be on 
a gentle slope. The planting of land facing north or west is a mis 
take, as the great heat from a merciless summer sun soon dries 
out soil, and is more liable to sun-scald fruit. The planting, too, of 
steep hillsides here in the North is a serious rhistake, as the trees 
suffer more than on more level ground, owing to an excess of drain¬ 
age. In the Adelaide Hills, with a more regular rainfall, success 
is more likely, and trees can be grown profitably on such country. 
To succeed as an apple exporter it is necessary to enter into the 
biisiness on a large scale. At least 2,000 trees of good export repu¬ 
tation should be planted. While 1,000 will give a good return in 
a heavy season, in the off year a very limited quantity will be 
obtained, and probably a loss on the year’s operations will result. 
By planting the larger number a large crop one year should help to 
tide over a light crop in other seasons. When we come to consider 
the varieties that are to be planted, little difficulty confronts the 
skilled grower. After so many years of experience in the handling 
of export fruit, he knows that about four of five names exhaust the 
list In the writer’s opinion the Cleopatra, tTonathan, Sturmer 
Pippin, Bunn’s Favorite, and London Pippin head the list, and in 
laying ont a large orchard the two first-named should constitute 
about two-thirds of the whole block, as they are regular hearers, and 
have won an excellent reputation in the Old World fruit markets. 
13 ie question of soil preparation is generally well understood hy the 
averafe grower, and therefore there iis no need to elaborate upon it 
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here. Before leaving the subject of planting, however, it may be 
xiecessary to emphasize one other point. Reference is now made to 
the need of planting the varieties so that cross-pollination will re¬ 
sult. If a block, say, of Cleopatras only be planted, poor crops will 
result, as although the trees will flower well, fruit will set poorly. 
If, on the other hand, rows of Cleopatras be alternated with rows 
of Jonathans, excellent crops should set. The writer favors the 
planting of two rows of a variety, then two rows of another sort, 
and again two rows of the first sort, all through the orchard. By 
adopting this method each tree is exposed to the cross-fertilising 
influence of another in the next row, and by planting in two rows of 
a sort, spraying can be carried out each side by the sprayer at one 
time. 

The foregoing remarks in reference to soil and locality apply to 
all other fruits. Ideal conditions must be found to suit each variety 
if the business of fruit production is to be carried on as a business; 
the neglect to so select the land, and to plant it according to the 
variety most suited to it, will lead to an unprofitable venture. As 
a rule a landholder, iii)on deciding upon entering into the pro¬ 
duction of fruit, plants the land he has at hand, irrespective of its 
suitability or not, and hence we see many poor orchards and un¬ 
profitable ones. It may be that a would-be grower decides upon 
entering into the production of apricots and peaches, for instance, 
for the Broken Hill and Port Pirie trade. The skilled grower knows 
that alluvial river flats or rubble limestone hills are most suited, 
and selects accordingly, providing his locality is a suitable one. For 
early peaches he plants Brigg's Red May, High’s Early Canada, and 
probably Alexander’s Early, and a few others on his highest suit¬ 
able land, and selects a spot facing north, to catch the early sun, 
thus producing the very earliest fruit. The same varieties on low- 
lying land ripen a week later. For second and mid-season varieties 
he has a long list from which to select. When planting his late 
sorts he selects a southern aspect, if he can find the right soil, thus 
retarding the ripening of his later fniits by some days. The absence 
of practical knowledge of his subject often leads the would-be 
planter into difficulties that are costly and that take years to rectify, 
whereas a few hints at the outset may be of value. In conclusion, 
the need to study carefully .the whole question of commercial as 
distinct from the home or amateur production of fruit in all its 
branches cannot be too stronglv emphasized. If a prospective 
planter can secure first-hand information by seeking employment 
with a skilled man for one or two seasons, he can gain knowledge 
that should he invaluable Iti his after work.’^ 
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Mr. H. Billinghurst, B.A. (Crystal Brook) congratulated the 
writer of the paper. He was pleased to notice that Mr. Curuow 
drcAV a distinct line of demarcation between growing fruit for home 
use and for commercial purposes. Every landholder, he thought, 
should have a few trees on his property. The suggestion made 
by Mr. Ournow that the trees should be planted in double rows was 
a good one. There was always the difficulty with the big blocks of 
trees in connection with the polleuisation, and if the varieties were 
spread about too much, additional labor was involved in spraying. 

Mr. Coleman (Advisory Board) agreed. He mentioned that the 
subject of cross-fertilisation had received a great deal of con- 
.^ideration on the i)art of pear growers at Rcmmark. 

(To he continued.) 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 

The Conference of Lower Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be held at Riverton on Thursday, March 11th. The 
South-Eastei’n Branches will hold their Conference at Mount Gambier 
on March 24th. The fixture will be attended by the Minister of 
Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe, M.L.C.), the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor A. J. Perkins), the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), and 
the Wool Instructor (Mr. Henshaw Jackson). 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


I)aU\ i 


LONDON (Previous l)ay\ 


Feb. 5 
6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

lo 

10 


i Steadily held, not active ; Liverpool firm ., 

' Firm, 3d. to Od. dearer ; Livor[u)ol, 3d. to 6d 
advance asked 

Firm, quiet 
Quiet, easier tendency 
Firmer .. 

Firm, rather dearer : Liverpool steadily held, 
not active 

Dull, easier tendency 
Steady, no quotation ; Liverpool diill. but 


I SOUTH 
I AUSTRALIA 
! Per Bufthol 
I 6/3 

j 6/9 
i Do. 
j Do. 

! Do. 
i Do. 

j Do. 
i Do. 

! 7/3 


VICTORIA, 

Per Bushel. 
7/9 

7/lOi 
Do. ^ 

8 /. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8/1 i 



steady 

Do. 

.. Do. 

17 

Firm, held for Is. advance ; Liverpool, firm. 




quiet .. 

Do. 

.. 8/3 

18 

Firm, but quiet 

Do. 

.. Do. 

19 

Firm, more difficult to buy : Liverf)ool Him, 




more inquiry . . 

Do. 

.. 8/4 

20 

Firm, held for 3d. advance; Livor})ool firm. 




but quiet 

Df>, 

.. , 

22 

— 

Do. 

.. I)0.“ 

23 

Wheat market easier; Iiiverf»ool dull, hut 


; 


stoady 

Do. 

. . : 8/4. lo 

24 

1 Quiet 

. Do. 

.. 1 8/41 t( 

25 

Steady, no quotation ; Liverpool quiet 

Do. 

.. ; 8/6i 

26 

: Firm, 3d. to 6d, dearer ; Iaver})ool steady. 


■ 


1 no quotation 

Do. 


27 

; Steady, but quiet 

Do. 

.. ! 8/71 

Mar. 1 

' 

Do. 

.. j D(>; 

2 

: Quiet; Livei 7 )Ool fiiin. but cjuiet 

Do. 

.. Do. 

3 

! Dull, with no demand .. 

Do. 

. . ! Do. 

4 

, Dull, and olTcied lower .. .. .. 

Do. 

. . ■ Do. 

5 

; Easier tendency 

Do. 

.. i Do. 


The prices quoted in South Australia are for farmers’ lots on trucks, Ports Adelaide' 
Pirio, and Wallaroo ; and tliose in Victoria for parcels oh trucks; WilUamstown and 
Melbourne. The prices officially fixed in New Scwtith Wales and Western Australia, vi/., 
5s. and 7s. 4d. per bushel respectively, remained unchanged. 
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DAIEY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sanclford & Co., Limited, report on March Ist— 

Butter. —During February some high temperatures were reeoraed, and this 
had its effect on the quality of consignments sent forward. Demand and turn¬ 
over, however, were good. is selling at Is. 4id. per lb.; * ^Primus,’* 

Is. ,‘lid.; choice separators and dairies, Is. to Is. 2d.; well-conditioned store and 
collectors ’, 9id. to lO^d.; heated lota lower. 

Egos. —Prices further lirmed early in the month, but this seemed to have the 
effect of turning the attention of some of the consumers to pickles, so that a 
set-back in values then occurred, and closing sales were? several pence under the 
highest iioint obtained. Present quotations are, fresh hen eggs, Is. Id. per 
dozen; duck, Is. 2d. 

Cheese continues to experience active inquiry, and prices are well main¬ 
tained, Bates now ruling are from 7d. to 7id. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —The turnover continues substantial, in spite of the firm values that 
are ruling. Best factory-cured sides are selling at lOd. to lid. per lb.: hams, 
lid. to Is. per lb. 

Honey is in very good request, both for local and export markets, the pro¬ 
duction, as forecasted in our last report, being les.s than last season. Present 
rates art^—Prime ebuir extracted honey, per lb; beeswax, Is. .Id. per lb. 

Almonds —Prices ruled a little better than during January, and demand 
quickly absorbed all parcels coming forward. Brandis are selling at 8d.; 
mixed softshells 7d.; hardshells ;Ud.; kernels, la. 2Jd. to Is. 3d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Extensive pennings were again recorded throughout February, 
and demand was keen for anything approaching quality, but many lots that 
reached the market were not fit for table purposes. Heavy weight table 
roosters brought 38. to 4s. each; nice-conditioned cockerels, 2a. bd. to .is.; small 
and medium. Is. to 2s.; plump hens, Is. bd. to 2s.; small and light, Is. to Is. 3d.; 
duck.s, 28. 3d. to 3a. 3(i.; geese, 28. 9d. to 38. bd.; pigeons ranged from 3d. to bd.; 
turkeys, from bd. to 10|d. per lb. live w'^eight for fair to good table Inrds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —The early potato crop in the Mount Gambicr district 
has already nearly cut out, and considerable quantities are therefore being 
imported from Victoria and Tasmania. Prices have slightly improved. Onions— 
Much b^ter supplies are now available, and conse<piently rates are decidedly 
Quotations—Potatoes, £5 15s. to £6 5s. per ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks 
Mile End or Port Adelaide. Onions, £8 per ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End 
or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

!rbe foUowing figaro*, irom data supplied by the Oommonwealth Hleteorologioal Depart¬ 
ment show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of February, 1916, also theaTenge 
precipitation to the end of February, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For ! 
! Fcb„ i 
: 19t5. 1 

1 

To end ■ 
Feb,. ! 
1915. ; 

,\v’ge. ! 
to end 1 
Feb. 1 

i 

-fil 

Fab Noeth and Uppj 

SB Nob 

XH. 

Oodnadatta .... 

0-07 

1 0-26 

0-79 

476 

Tarcoola. 

005 

0-57 

0-65 

7-68 

Hergott . 

0-05 

014 

0-48 

6-04 

Farina . 


0-32 

0-56 

6-70 

Creek ... 

— 

0-21 

0-60 

8-66 

Beltana . 

0*10 

0-62 

0-71 

9-22 

Blininan. 

010 

0-62 

0-78 1 

12-85 

Hookina. 

0-05 j 

0-88 

— 

— 

Hawker . 

0-10 

0-78 

0-48 

12-22 

Wilson. 

0*06 

0-55 j 

0-61 

11-78 

Gordon. 

004 

0*55 j 

0-47 

10-26 

Qiiorn. 

0-06 1 

0-69 

0-47 

13-78 

Port Augusta ... 

— 

0-.76 

0-46 

9-46 

Port Augusta W. 

— 

0-58 

0-38 I 

9-36 

Bruce . 

— 

0-37 

0-52 

10*01 

Hammond. 


0-53 

0-49 

11-46 

Wilmington. 

0-05 

0-80 

0-62 

18-26 

Willow ie. 


0-65 

0-54 

11-90 

Melrost^. 

— 

0-92 

0-82 

2304 

Booleroo (‘entw.. 


0-56 

0-53 

15-83 

Port Genneiu .,. 


((•48 

0-41 

12-84 

Wirrabara. 

0-02 

0*54 

0-60 

18-91 

Appila . 


0-60 

0-64 

16-08 

Cradoek . 

0-02 

0-52 

0*63 

10-86 

Carrudon . 

003 

0-53 

0-44 

12-22 

Johnburg . 

002 

()41 

0-42 

10-21 

Eurelia. 


0-44 

0-48 

13-24 

Orroroo . 

001 

0*66 

0-56 

13-42 

Black Rock.! 

— 

0-59 

0-53 

12-26 

Petersburg. 


0-61 

0-61 

13-07 

Yon gala.! 

Nokti 

()-67 

I'East. 

0-58 

13-94 

Ucolta . 

— 

0-48 

— 

— 

Nackara. 


0-56 

— 

— 

Yunta. 


0*87 

0-46 

8-22 

Waukaringa .... 


0-63 

0-40 

7-94 

Mannahill .^ 


0*24 

0-62 

8-46 

C^ckburn . 

008 

0-10 

0-64 

7-97 

Broken Hill NtSW 

0-20 

0-22 

0-82 ! 

9-63 


SUtion. 


For ! Ti) end 
Feb , i Feb , 
1915. 1 1915. 


Av’ge* 1 Av’ge. 
to end I Annual 
Feb. sKalnfall 


Lowbb NoBTH-^n(<ntted. 


0-01 

001 

0-06 

0*02 

001 


Gulnarc . 

Bun dale(5 rW. Wks. 

Yacka . 

Kooluiiga. 

tSiiowtowii. 

Brinkworth. 

Blyth. 

Clare. 

Min taro Cent ral . 

Watervalc. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton . 

Balaklava . 

Port Wake tic Id .. 

j Tcrowic . 

j Yarcowic . 

j! Hallett. 

Ij Mount Bryan ... 

;j Burra . 

II Farre^U’a Flat.... 

West of Mubeay 

i Manoora. 

Saddleworth ... 

Marrabel . 

Riverton . 

Tarlee . 

j; Stockport. 

'I Hainloy Bridge . 

;! Kapunda . 

ji Frecling. 

;! Greenock. 

;■ Truro. 

Stockwell. 

Nuiiootpa . 

Angaaton. 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch . 

!; Williamstown... 


Port Piric . 

Port Broughton . 

Butt? . 

Laura. 

(Jaltowic. 

Jamestown . 

Gladstone . 

Crystal Brook ... 

Georgetown. 

Narridy . 

EedhiU. 

Spalfiig........ 


0-02 

O-Ol 


0-03 

0-07 


0-0(5 


0-04 

0-02 

0*01 

003 

002 


0-69 
0*67 
057 
0-28 
0-42 
0*30 
0-29 
0*05 
0-78 
0-94 
0-70 
0-38 
0*14 
0*09 
0-48 
0-45 
0-4(t 
0-44 
0-35 
0-40 

Range. 
0-41 
0-5(> 
0*43 
0-61 
0-37 
0-67 
0-61 
0-70 
0*53 
0-67 
0-63 
0-76 
0-79 
0-74 
0-70 
0-68 
0-83 


0*60 

0*68 

0-56 

0*65 

0*43 

0*60 

0*66 

0-78 

0*68 

0-71 

0-79 

0-48 

0*47 

0-67 

0*75 

0*66 

0-55 

0*72 

0-64 

0-60 

0-52 

0-67 

0-50 

0-60 

0-66 

0-46 

0-52 

0-65 

0-67 

0-64 

0-62 

0-62 

0-61 

0-64 

0-64 

0-64 

0*61 


Adblaiite Plains. 


19*74 

17*29 

16*27 

16*94 

16-70 

16*48 

16-34 

24-30 

21*99 

27-17 

24-25 

17*96 

1603 

13*13 

13-71 

13-91 

16- 40 
15-73 

17- 82 

18- 87 

18-09 

19*69 

18- 94 

20- 48 
17-48 

15- 89 

16- 45 

19- 67 
17*86 

21- 46 

19- 74 

20- 30 
21*25 

22- 26 
22-28 
23*01 


1 •' — 

- 



' Mallala. 

0-07 

0*33 

0-49 

16*88 

Lowek Noeth. 


Roseworthy.' 

0-06 

0-68 

0-50 

17*31 

— 

0-75 

0-42 

14-33 

Gawler. 

0-01 

0-49 

0-65 

19*21 

— 

0-25 

0-46 

15-42 ! 

Two Wells. 

0*01 

0-24 

0*45 

16-30 

— 

0-16 

0-39 

18-22 

Virginia. 

0-04 

0*55 

0*49 

17*68 


0-73 

0-61 

17-27 

Smithfield . 


0-64 

0*62 

17*30 

— 

0-86 

0*63 

17-46 

Salisbury. 

0-01 

0-51 

0*68 

18*67 


0-65 

0-60 

16-00 

North Adelaide .. 

0-03 

0-56 

0-64 

21*49 

— 

0*80 

0-64 

i 16-62 

; Adelaide. 

0-04 

0-63 

0*62 

21*04 

— 

. 0-90 

0-56 

18-32 

i Seaton (Grange) . 

0-02 

0-59 

— 

— 

— , 

0-76 

0-67 

16-79 

Brighton .. 

— 

0-42 

0*71 

18*93 

. — 

0-92 

0-37 

16-79 

Glenelg... 

0-06 

0-59 

0-66 

18*35 

—, j 

0-36 

0-50 

20-25 

Magin,. 

0*01 

0*80 

0*70 

86^ 

j 

0*09 

0-73 

L-_j 

13-21 

Glen Oamond .. * 

0*02 

0*86 

0*42 

85*20 
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BAINFAU.-eonKn«M({. 



For ! 

[ To end 

j Av’ge. j 

1 Av’ge. ! 

Station. 

Feb., 

Feb.. 

i to end j 

1 Annual ! 


1915. < 

1915. 

! Feb. i 

aain*ftll! 


Adblaiss VijMSB—continued. 


Rose Park. 

i 0 02 

0-.66 

— 

! 

Mitcham . 

1 004 

1 1-36 

1 0.64 

23-47 i 

Belair. 

0-03 

0*03 

1 0.64 

28-61 ! 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 

j 

Houghton .1 



— 

_i 

Teatree Gully.... 

0-02 

1-00 

0-82 

2819 ' 

Stirling West ... 

0-07 

1-57 

0-90 

40-70 

Uraidla . 

OOT 

1-84 

0-94 

44-35 i 

Clarendon . 

0-05 

0-65 

0-76 

33-67 , 

Morphett Vale .. 

002 

0-26 

0-61 

23-32 ! 

Noarhinga. 

002 

0-29 

0-56 

20-28 i 

WiUunga . 

0-05 

0-44 

0-71 

25-98 ; 

Aldinga . 

0-03 

0-36 

0-55 

20-34 1 

Myponga. 

0-03 

0-53 

— 

_ ( 

Normanvillc .... I 

— 

0-37 

0-58 

20 05 

Yankalilla.! 


0-35 

0-63 

22-78 

CJapc Jervis. 1 

—, 

0-12 

0-47 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 

0-04 

I-01 

0-72 

26-87 

Blum berg . 

0-04 

0-71 

(1-65 

29-38 

Gumeracha . 

0-04 

0-97 

0-74 

33-::o 

Lobethal . 

0-04 

0-79 

0-76 

35-38 1 

Woodsidc. 

0-04 

0-59 

0-82 

31-87 i 

Hahndorf. 

0-04 

0-51 

0-76 

35-45 i 

Naime . 

()-()5 

0-43 

0-87 

28-83 i 

Mount Bai-ker ... 

0-05 

0-45 

0-89 

30-93 ' 

Echunga . 

0-03 

0-78 

0-77 

32-83 ; 

Mar-clesfield. 

0-07 

0-45 

0-74 1 

30*72 

Meadows . 

0-04 

0-86 

0-78 ' 

35-52 

Strathalbyn. 

0 06 i 

0-37 

0-69 

19-28 


Musrat Flats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

0-10 

0-90 

0-50 

15-01 

Milang . 

0-04 

0-39 

0-54 

16-08 

Langhome’s Brdg 

— 

0-18 

0-47 

15-27 

TaUemBend .... 

0-02 

0-49 


— 

Murray Bridge .. 

0-13 

0-20 

0-,50 

14-a32 

Ollington . 

0-06 

()-]8 

0-5(J 

15*65 

Mannum ... 

(>•02 

0-13 

0-41 

11-67 

Palmer. 

0-02 

0-09 

0.(i6 

15-00 

Sedan... 

— 

0-12 

0-44 

11-92 

Swan Reach .... 


0-47 

— 


Blanchetown .... 


0-23 

0-53 

10-71 

Eudunda. 

0-01 

0-36 

0-55 

17-33 

Sutherlands. 

— 

0-13 

0-43 

10-60 

Morgan . 

— 

0-39 

0-44 

9-29 

Waikerio . 


0-39 

— 

— i 

Overland (^orner . 

0-01 

0-35 

0-58 

n-421 

Kenmark. 

— 

0-2S 

0-61 

10-93 ! 

Loxton. 

0-01 

0-41 

— ^ 

- : 

Wist of Sfenobb^s Gulf. 


Euola. 

1-97 

2-51 

0-57 

10-13 

White Well. 

0-87 

l-OJ 

0-55 

9*67 

Powler*8 Bay ... 

1-91 

Ml 

0-46 

12-11 ! 

Penottg ......... 

1-36 

1-63 

0-84 

11-93; 

Murat Bay . 

0-93 

1-17 


• — 

Smoky Bay. 

046 

0-63 

— 

— j 

Petina .. 

0-34 

0-78 

0*66 

— ! 

Streaky Bay. 

0-11 

0*25 

0*61 

16-31 i 


il 


station. 

For ! 
Feb., ! 
1915. ; 

To end 
Feb., 
191.’). : 

Av’ge. 
to end { 
Feb. 

West of Spbnceb 

'9 Gulf— confinued. 

Port Elision .... 

0-03 

0-31 

0-47 

Cummins. 

0-04 

0-24 

— 

Port Lincoln_! 

0-09 

0-32 j 

0-50 

Tumby.1 

0-02 

0-24 j 

0-47 

Oarrow. 


0-22 i 

—, 

Amo Bay . 

—. 

0-20 j 

— 

Cowell .. 

0-06 

0-45 

0-40 

(Jeve . 

— 

0-38 

0*46 

Point Lowly .... 

— 

0-62 i 

0-68 

Hummock Hill .. 


0-52 j 

— 

Yobkb's 

Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

0-02 

0-30 

0-39 

Kadiria. 

0-02 

0-41 

0-37 

Moonta . 

0-02 

0-37 

0-38 

Green’s Plains ... 

— 

0-26 

0-34 

Maitland . 

— 

0-83 ! 

0*46 

Ardrossan . 

— 

0-37 

0-36 

Port Victoria ... 


0-30 

0-35 

Curramulka. 


0-52 

0-.36 

Minlaton . 

0-02 

0-30 

0-36 

Port Vincent .... 


0-18 

0-20 

Stansbury . 

— 

0-12 

0-35 

Warooka . 

— 

0-07 

0-43 

Yorketown . 

0-05 

0-22 

0-36 

Edithburgb. 

0-01 

0-24 

0-42 


South and South East. 


Cape Borda. 

0-18 

0-50 

(>•56 

Kiiigecoto . 

— 

0-13 

0-44 

Penne.shaw . 

0-03 

0-21 

0-.55 

Ope Willoughby. ! 

0-04 

0-42 

0-57 

Victor Harbor . .. 

0-05 

0-36 

0-66 

Port Elliot. 

0-04 

0-28 

0-66 

(4oolwa. 

0-06 

0-46 

0-60 

Piunaroo . 

0-29 

1-04 

1-19 

Parilla . 

0-22 

0*83 ' 

— 

Laineroo . 

— 

0-46 

0-71 

Parrakie. 

— 

U-53 

. 

Geranium . 

()J5 

0-62 

... 

Peake . 

0*02 

0-47 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-03 

0-39 

0-42 

Coonmndook .... 

0-02 

M5 

— 

Meningi<^ . 


0-36 


Oonalp^Ti. 


0-36 

0-48 

Tintinanra. 

— 

0-37 

0-71 

Keith. 

. 

0-43 

— 

Border town ..... 


0-29 

0-53 

Wolselcy . 


0-42 

0-43 

Franct^s . 

0-19 

0-55 

0-51 

Naracoorte . 

0-08 

0-43 

0-64 

Penola . 

0*18 

0-90 , 

0-80 

Lucindalo . 

0-06 

0-48 

0*56 

Kingston. 

0-01 

0-76 

0-61 

HolS ....: _ 

0-16 

0*58 

0-65 

Beochport. 

0-11 

0-87 

0-80 

MilJiccnt . i 

0-10 

1-05 

0*88 

Mount Gambier . j 

0-18 

1-07 

1-02 

C« Nrthumberiand j 

0*26 

0-06 

0-89 


Av»#e. 

Annual 

Rainfall 


l(v49 

19-88 

15-00 


11-76 


] 2'21 


14- 05 

15- 88 
15 22 
15-73 
20-08 
13-89 

15- 20 
18-51 
17-41 

17-06 

17-71 

17-47 

16- 48 


26-09 

18- 95 

21- 34 

19- 69 

22- 18 

20- 33 
17-93 
16-74 

1655 


14-74 

18-87 

17- 49 

18- 78 

19- 76 
17-72 

20- 74 
22-60 

26- 78 

23- .32 

24- 73 
24-69 

27- 61 
29-25 
32-00 
264 ^ 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Mar. 

April. 


Page 

Mar. 

April, 

A my ton . 

« 

— 

_ 

Goode .. 

0 

31 

28 

Angastou . 

t 

27 

24 

Green Patch. 

* 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 
Arden Vale & Wyacca 

* 

— 

— 

Gumeracha . 

* 

30 ! 

27 

» 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

t 

_ 

28 

Arthurton. 

' 1 

— 

— 

Hartley. 

t 

31 

28 

Balaklaya. 1 

« 

— 

— 

Hawker. 

m 

29 

26 


« 

25 

— 

Qookina . 

« 

30 

27 

Beetaloo Valley .... 1 

» 1 


— 

’ Inman Valley . 

696-9 

— 

28 

Belalie North . i 

0 

27 ! 

24 

Ironbank . 

699 

— 

— 

Berri .. | 

+ 

4' 

27 

24 

Julia .. 

0 

— 

— 

Blackwood . 1 

696-9 

— 


Kadina . 

0 

30 

: 27 

Blvth. i 

t 

6 

10 

Kalangadoo . 

« 

13 

1 10 

Bookpurnong East .. ■ 

m 

— 

— 

Kanmantoo . 

t 

27 

1 24 

Booleroo Centre .... 1 

• 

19 

16 

Keith. 

0 

27 ! 

30 

Borrika. . 


— 

— 

Kingsoote. 

0 

9 1 

6 

Bowhill. 1 

0 

— 

— 

Kingston - on - M array. 

691 

— i 

— 

Burra. i 

687 

26 

23 

Koonibba. 

689 

30 

27 

Bute ,. ' 

0 

_ 


Koppio. 

4 

— 

_ 

Butler . ! 

0 

— 

_ 

Kybybolite .. * 

700 

25 

I 29 

Caltowie . 

♦ 

27 

24 

Lameroo . 

696 

— 

— 

Canowie Belt .. | 

0 

— 

— 

l.aura . 

t 

— 

1 — 

Oarrieton... 1 

0 

25 

29 

Leighton . 

t 

— 

, 29 

Carrow... j 

Cherry Gardens .... 

0 

+ 

! 4 1 

30 

27 

Long Flat. 

Long wood . 

691-6 

t 

20 

.31 1 

1 26 

28 

Clanfield . 

! * 

1 — 

— 

Loxton. 

0 


i — 

Clare. i 

689 ' 

i 26 

30 

Lucindale.. 

m 

— 

— 

Clarendon. ; 

Claypan Bore . 

0 1 

1 

♦ 

1 29 

26 

Lyndoch .. 

MacGilUvray . 

0 

697 

— 

27 

Colton . j 

0 

27 

24 

Maitland .. 

: 

4 

1 

Coomandook. 

t 

— 

24 

Mallala. 

4 

4 

1 

6 

Coomooroo . 

0 

— 

— 

Mangalo . 

0 

— 

— 

Coonalpyn. 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Maxinum .. 

0 

27 

24 

Coonawarra. 

* 

— 

— 

Mantung . 

691 

— 

— 

Coorabie . ; 

0 

— 

— 

Meadows . 

697 

80 

27 

Cradock. I 

0 

— 

— 

Meningie .. 

0 

27 

24 

Crystal Brook . 

687 

— 

— 

Milang..... 

t 

IS 

10 

Davenport. 

0 

— 

— 

MilUoent .... 

• 

9 

13 

Dawson.- .... 

0 


1 

Miltalie . 

i 0 

27 

24 

Denial Bay . 

0 

— 


Mindaiie (late Crdssy) 

t 



Dowlingville . 

0 


— 

Minlaton . 

m 

26 

29 

Elbow Hill . 

J 

— 

— 

Mitchell ... 

0 

27 

24 

Forest Range . 

0 

26 

29 

Monarto South. 

t 

— 

— 

Forster. 

0 

— 

" _ 

Monteith .. 

0 

— 

— 

Frances .. 

0 

26 

23 

Moonta. 

689 

— 

— 

Freeling . 

0 

— 

— 

Moorlands.. 

1 0 

— 

— 

Gawler River . 

t 

— 

— 

Morohard ........ . 

686 

— 

— 

Georgetown. 

t 

29 

26 

Morgan. 

0 

— 


Q^anium .... .... 

t 

27 

24 

Morphett Vale. 

698 

— 

— 

Gladstone .. 

0 

— 

— 

Mount Barker.. 

0 

31 

28 

Glencoe. 
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EDITORIAL. 

[It is re(n^etted that, owing to the continued shortage of paper, it 
has been found necessary to considerably reduce the space allotted 
to reports of meetings. For this reason many very good papers, 
which under ordinary circumstances would have been printed in 
extenso, have had to be dismissed with passing mention. This 
applies more particularly in cases where the subjects have been 
lately dealt with extensively by other Branches and reported fully 
in the Journal. —Ed.] 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOOTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by H. J. Finnis 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MORCHABD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

January 30th.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Oare of Machinery. —A short paper was read by Mr. W. Twigdeu. Ho 
advised farmers on small holdings not to purchase large machines, as this would 
necessitate keeping big teams, which should be avoided except where absolutely 
necessary. When not in actual use all implements and machinery should bo 
kept under cover, and their woodwork painted, &e., and be generally over¬ 
hauled. He instanced a case where one man had got eight years’ service from 
a binder through exercising care wdth it, w^hilst another’s implement was worn 
out at the expiration of three years simply because no care had been taken of 
it. The condition of the land on which the machinery was used had a great 
lioaring on its length of life. Where hay was to be cut he would first roll 
the land to reduce the w^ear and tear of the binder or mower. Discussing the 
paper, Messrs. E. .T. Kitto and H, G. Kupke (Hon. Secretary) indorsed the 
writer’s remarks. 

Binder and Thresher. —^Mr. B. Kitto read a paper. A erop to be threshed, 
he said, was ready for the binder 10 to 15 days earlier than if to be taken off 
by the stripper, consequently the straw' would then.have more nutriment in it. 
All weeds, &c., would then be taken off in their green stage. Wheat taken off 
in this manner and allowed to mature in the stack was a better sample than 
that which matured in the field, and also made better ffour. Another adTanV 
tage was that it was not so likely to be damaged by storms. After the hay had 
been ftaeked it could be threshed at the most convenient time to the farntier/ 
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probably between harvest and next seeding. With the old machine, that was. the 
bare thresher without the shaker and winnower, it was possible to thresh 
from 15 to 20 tons per day and stack the straw. An advantage of the thresher 
over the header was that it knocked out the w'hole of the grain, and conse¬ 
quently the straw stack was not so damaged by mice. When stacking the straw 
it was advisable to sprinkle a little salt over each layer. A discussion followed. 
Mr. 12. J. Kitto considered that the binder and thresher should be used more 
extensively in this district. A stack of straw would then always be available. 
The Chairman (Mr, J. W. Reichstein) and Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. G. Kupke) 
also held this view. 

TARCOWIE.—Mr. W. L. Ferris read a paper in which he put forth several 
suggestions for the better working of the Agricultural Bureau. Among other 
things, he emphasized the necessity of regular attendance by members, and 
punctuality. A discussion followed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BXIKBA (Average annual rainfall, 17.82m.). 

November 28th.—^Present; 11 members. 

The Watek Supply on the Farm. —^Mr. H. H. Thomas read a paper. For 
convenient working, he said, it was necessary to have a permanent water supply on 
every farm. A dam should be constructed conveniently near tlie homestead, and 
care should be taken to keep the water as clean and pure as possible. Stock walk^ 
ing round the dam consolidated the earth near it, and this afforded a very good 
water c.atchment; but manure and other foul matter lying about was liable to 
Hud its way into the water and form a breeding ground for germ life. To prevent 
this the dam should have a bank all round. However large the dams might be, 
be said, farmers generally could not be sure of a permanent supply, so it was 
necessary to obtain water by boring. He considered the divining rod a great 
help to farmers in determining where to sink their bores. Boring was cheaper 
and quicker than well sinking, and was not associated w^ith any danger. He 
recommended pushing down u casing where there w”ds any likelihood of drift, 
and would put down a 2in. delivery and suction pipe and a S^^in. cylinder long 
stroke brass X>ump well down into the water, as it was much easier to force the 
water than to pump it. For ordinary purposes a 10ft. mill with a 3,000gall, 
storage tank would be sufficient, but if stock wwe to be watered, an engine, 
say 2 h.p., would be necessary to ensure water always being available. The self- 
action gears of the mill for keeping the tank full, the ball and float valve on 
the trough to regulate the filling of same, and the screw greasers of the mill 
were all very convenient. Ho favored sprinklers for irrigating lucerne, and 
spoke of an improved pattern, which was capable of watering a plot ISOft. 
across without being moved. Members discussed the paper at some length, and 
were all in favor of bores. Sprinklers W'ere preferred to flooding for irrigating 
lucerne. 


OBYBTAL BBOOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.). 

December 5th.—^l.^re8ont: 29 members. 

Go-OPEttATiON.—The two papers on this subject which were writtt'ii for tlie 
Annual Oongress wore read. An animated discussion followed, the majority of 
luembers being in favor of co-operation among fanners. The Hon. Secretary (Hr. 
W. W, Bobinson) presented a report on the experimental plots (variety testsj 
which had been carried out under the supervision of the above Branch. In con¬ 
sequence Of the excessively dry season the results were not very satisfactory from 
an experimental standpoint. It was decided to carry out the tests again next year. 
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MOUNT BEY AN EAST (Average annual rainfall, lOin.). 

October 31st.—^l^resent; seven members and three visitors. 

OKOUaiiT.—A paper was read by Mr. E. Thomas. The severity of the present 
drougiit, he said, emphasized the necessity lor preparing against such periods in 
luture. It had strongly impressed on larmers me need lor conserving straw, 
cocay chalt, &c., for horse feed. Had this fodder been conserved during previous 
good seasons, much stock which had died, or had been sold at very low prices this 
year would have been kept on the farms. The value of a permanent water supply 
nad also been made evident. He advised farmers to sink wells or make provision 
to catch buiheient rain water to tide over a period of shortage. Droughts, he 
said, also had a few beneficial effects. Bests, such as rabbits, grasshoppers, &c., 
were greatly reduced. Old stock was disposed of, and there was a general culling 
out of all inferior stock on the farm, only the best being kept. A discussion fol¬ 
lowed the reading of the paper, 

BOET BEOUGHTON (Annual average rainfall, I4.44in.). 

February 7th.—Present; seven members and one visitor. 

A discussion on the value of straw as a fodder was initiated by Mr. G. E. 
Battingaie. An instance had come under his notice, he said, of a farmer who 
had fed his horses with chafl’ed baled straw. jSome of the animals died on this 
diet, and then he changed the diet to hay chaff, and the other horses that were 
ill recovered. Pressed straw was more injurious to horses on account of it 
being broken into small pieces. Mr. Eoutly stated that his horses had done 
well on a mixture of hay and straw chaff*. They had also been fed on chaffed 
straw alone with no ill effects. Mr. W. E. Whittaker mentioned that his 
animals had lived on chaffed straw only for some time. They had done better 
on old wheaten straw than on good oaten straw. A visitor mentioned that if 
horses had to be placed on a chaffed straw' diet, a small quantity of pollard 
would prevent scouring. 


SPALDING (Average annual rainfall, 20.25in.). 

October 3rd.—Present; nine members and one visitor. 

Hay, —Mr. T. Walsh read a paper. The following varieties, he said, were good 
hay wheats;—^King^s Early (which would grow well on all classes of soil), Mar- 
shairs No. 3, White Tuscan, Yandilla King, and Gluyas (cut on the green side). 
He preferred to stook close up to the binder as the sheaves were then better for 
stacking and of better color. Long stooks of four sheaves wide were best able to 
withstand rough weather. He contended that oaten hay should be grown more 
extensively in this district. This should be cut when the straw was a i)urple or 
pinkish color, with a golden tinge at the heads. When stackbuilding, a foundation 
of straw or wood sho^d be put down. If the stack was to stand for a number of 
years it should be built butts outwards, but otherwise he preferred to place the 
sheaves heads outwards. The walls should slope outwards as the stack rose at a 
grade of 4ft. in 20, the centre of stack being kept well up. He preferred square- 
cornered stacks. Each layer of hay should be sprinkled with a few gallons of 
water, and also with salt. If the hay were very dry the addition of molasses would 
be found advantageous. It was only a matter of a few years when every farmer 
would have a hay shed. Members discussed the subject. Borne favored iron roof¬ 
ing for stacks, whilst others preferred thatching. 


NOBTH BOOBOEOWIE, November 3rd,— ^FoRAGE Crops. —^A paper under this 
heading was read by Mr. A. V. Simpson. The advantage of forage crops in con¬ 
junction witl the practice of cropping every third year, he said, was that they 
enabled the farmer to breed a few sheep. The droppings from these sheep 
greatly enriched the land, to the advantage of the following wheat crop. After 
any March rains, portion of the stubble could be sown with rape, barley, mus 
tard, or perhaps peas. In some districts fodder crops were grown in the winter, 
and these, together with the stubble after harvest, and the natural herbage 
available, provided feed for sheep during the whole year. The crops should be 
sown on different land each year, so that the whole of the farm would be bene¬ 
fited by the sheep droppings. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

CLAKE, October 2nd.— Marketing Produce. —^Mr. R. Hunter dealt with this 
subject in a lengthy and interesting paper. He mentioned the necessity for 
producers keeping well in touch with the markets, and urged the wisdom of 
marketing everything in as attractive manner as possible. Members were much 
interested in the subject. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

iTO BUTE.) 

MOUNT A, October 30 th.— Grubs in Wheat Crop. —Mr. W. B. Stacey stated 
that he had noticed a giub, about |m* ioRgj light grey in color, with a dark blue 
head, which posHe.^sed hard jaws. It was generally found in light land. He had 
prevented the spreading of the j)est by putting sheep in the fields to trample the 
ground and make it firm. Mr. K. Nankivell informed members that much of the 
withering in the crops of this district was not “take all,but was caused through 
lack of moisture. Some members ha<i known white ants to harm the crops by 
eating the roots of the plants. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

KOONIBBA. 

December 29th.—Present; 11 members and six visitors. 

Falloaving. —In a paper oii this subject, Mr. J. Foggo said scrub country 
could most inofitably be worked wdien fallowing was practised. The objects 
attained by fallowing were the conservation of moisture, the destruction of 
w^eeds, &c., and the production of a good seed bed. The fallowing should be 
commenced lus soon after seeding as possible, and whilst the land was wet. 
The harrows should follow the plough immediately, and after every rain they 
should be put over the land. This consolidated the sub*8urfaco, and kept the 
surface soil in a loose condition. In the event of the growth of weeds becoming 
too strong to be killed with the harr«>w8, sheep could be grazed on the fallow. 
In the absence of these, the share cultivator should l)e used, in preference to 
the disc cultivator or plough. On no account should this working be to any 
depth. An interesting discussion followed, in which Messrs. Girsch, Linke, G. 
Schultz, Schmidt, R. Schultz, and E. Lutz took part. The lack of horse strength 
and the absence of feed, some members thought, would prevent the general 
practice of early fallowing. 

Wheat for Seed. —Mr. G. E. F. Bchultz also read a paper. Ho referred to the 
necessity for conducting variety tests of wheats in this district. Three of 
the most suitable kinds for this locality, he said, were Gluyas, King's Early, 
and Carmichael's Eclipse. Early wheats w'onld be found most suitable as a 
general rule on the West Coast. Of the late varieties, Comeback and Yan- 
dllla King were good sorts. Grain sown for the purpose of providing seed 
wheat should be sown on new land or on fallow. It should be allowed to 
ripen well before being reaped, and particular care should bo taken in cleaning 
aU harvesting machinery, &c. Several members agreed that Federation was 
on unsuitable wheat for this district. Mr. M. Linke had found Carmichael's 
Eclipse very satisfactory. Mr. A. Schmidt said Federation, Newman's, and 
Walker's Wonder had been most successful on the Mission FaVm thij^ year. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN* 

January 26th.—Present; eight members and two visitors. 

Bulk Handlino of Wheat.— Mr. L. Cowley read a short paper. He thought this 
system ol handling grain would not be advantageous to the State as a whole, or profitable 
to the farmers. On account of the number of small ports from which grain was now 
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shipped, a largo number of elevators would have to be erected, involving a great expense. 
Under the present system of bagging the wheat the farmer did not lose much on the bags, 
as these were weighed with and paid for as wheat, and the price that they would r^&e 
when sold as second<hand bags was ako reckoned in the price paid for bagged grain; 
and even with bulk handling bags would bo utilised to cart the wheat to ports of shipment. 
Although he did not think bulk handling practicable at present, perhajis in time to come 
when much larger areas were under crop and a greater acre yield was obtained, and the 
export sliipping was confined to a few of our biggest ports conveniently in touch with the 
wheat-producing areas, it would be to the advancement of the State to adopt such a 
system. A discussion followed. Messrs. W. Kunst, A. T. Cowley, and F. Masters agreed 
with the paper. The last two named gentlemen, whilst not in favor of elevators, con¬ 
sidered that if wheat were handled in bulk farmers would more thoroughly clean and 
grade their wheat. 

Manubial Tests. —^These were carried out by Mr. F. Masters under the supervision 
of the Branch, the lesults of which are shown hereunder 


Wheat Sown 

Plot. Manure. per Aero. Yield per Acre. 

bush. bush. lbs. 

1 jewt. guano .. 1 1 23 

2 Icwt. guano .. 1 3 27 

3 1 jewts. guano... 1 3 50 


4 jewt. superphosphate. 1 2 19 

5 Icwt. superphosphate. 1 3 58 

6 l^cwts. superphosphate . 1 4 23 

7 icwt. guano^and j^wt. superphosphate. 1 3 34 

8 jewt. guano land jewt. superphosphate. 1 4 4 

During the period the crop was growing 264 jioints of rain fell. All plots were sown on 

June 3rd. 

HALT CREEK. 

January 29th.—Present: 13 members and four visitors. 

Well Sinking. — Mr. Gale, in a short paper dealing with this subject, outlined 
briefly his method of sinking a well. Firstly a bore should be put down, and 
after being satisfled that there was sufiicient w^ater to warrant the sinking of 
a well, he would commence to dig. He preferred a rectangular-shaped well 
about 5ft. by 3ft. 6in. It was a good idea to hang a plumb line in each corner, 
to keep the sides perpendicular. Tw’o measurement sticks would also be found 
a great help. In some cases it w'as necessary to timber the well as it was 
excavated, and in others this portion of the work could be left until after the 
well had been sunk. He preferred jarrah—6in. x iin. thick, or split pines made 
a good substitute where jarrah was considered too expensive. Care should 
be taken to see that the timber was perfectly dry, especially that at the bottom, 
as green timber was liable to taint the water. A- short discussion followed the 
reading of the paper. 

MANTUNG.—Mr. Lehmann read a paper from the June, 1914, issue of the 
Jowrnal of Agriculture on ^‘Pigs.’* The subject was discussed at length by 
members. 

YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

January 27th.—Present: 21 members. 

The meeting took the nature of a social evening, the proceeds, amounting to 
£5 3e. 3d., being devoted to the Belgian Belief Fund. 

The Divining Bon.—^^A short paper under this heading was read by Mr. J. J. 
Deer. He spoke of the peculiarities of the divining rod as a means of deter¬ 
mining the w'hereabouts of underground water and minerals. In the subseqtient 
discussion Mr. W. L. Brown mehtioned that the divining rod could be fairly 
well relied upon as a water finder, and Messrs. T. H. Pearce {Chairman), G. E. 
Francis, A. Spriggs, J. E. Quick, and B. H. Parbs, indorsed his remarks. 

Conservation of FonnKit.—-A paper was read, by Mr. F- W. Dteckow. He 
emphasized the necessity for conserving in good seasons such things as ttraw 
and cocky chaff to tide over periods of drought. If the straw was staok^ 
and protected it would last for several years. Cocky chaff should, for pre- 
fereiice, be j^aced in a shed, or, falling thH it should have a good eote^hg 
of straw. Had more attention been paid to this during the past fOW years 
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the farmerB would have now been fully repaid. In opening the diBcussion^ Mr. 
T. H. Pearce (Chairman) mentioned tnat the advent of harvesters into the dis¬ 
trict had meant the loss of much valuable feed. He advocated stacking 
straw and cocky chaff. Mr. W. L. Brown mentioned that he had taken off 
crops with the harvester and had sAved the cocky chaff by means of a carrier. 
Messrs. A. Spriggs, H. L. Bauer, J. E. Quick, and A. J. Hutchison agreed with 
the remarks contained in the paper. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

KINQSTON-OlSr-MlJRRAY. 

January 29th.—Present: 13 members and four visitors. 

Dhving Apricots. —The Chairman (Mr. G. J. Holmes) contributed a short paper 
on this industry. His experience had proved that the Royal and the Moorpark 
were the best two varieties. The former was the best cropper in the district, 
and was a firm fruit not easily bruised. TTnlike the Moorpark, it ripened 
evenly from the stone outwards. Tliis latter variety dried a beautiful color, 
and was a good cropper. He advised growers to plant a number of trees of each 
variety. This would do away with the disadvantage of having all the fruit 
ripen at the one time. Ho recommended building a masonry sulphur house for 
the treatment of apricots, leading into which a trolly line should be built, so 
that the fruit-laden trays could be pushed into and drawm out of the house 
without a person having to enter. Mr. W. Foord tabled some fine samples of 
whole dried nectarines; and a few peaches dried in a stone sulphur-house, were 
tabled by Mr. P. Merritt. 


LONG FLAT. 

January 4th.—^Present: 16 members. 

PotTLTRY-BREEDiNC FOR EXPORT. —Mr. Tve Contributed a paper, in which he 
pointed out to members the groat possibilities of this industry, especially in regard 
to the export of eggs and the birds themaelves. Ho mentioned that the oversea 
trade from South Australia commenced in 1897, and from May of that year until 
October, 1899, 60,000 head of poultry and 70,000 dozen eggs were exported by this 
State, and approximately a similar number were reiected as unfit for exportation. 
Australian poultry was equal, if not superior, to that from any part of the world. 
He deprecated the practice of exporting anything but the best, as this would tend 
to gradually ruin our prestige as a poultry exporting country. For egg produc¬ 
tion he had no hesitation in placing the ^i^ite Leghorn first, although they were 
of little use as table birds. Next he would place the Black Orpington. Birds of 
this breed were good winter layers, produced large eggs, were small eaters, and 
excellent table birds. Minorcas were good layers, produced very large and white 
eggs, were good table biids, but were rather delicate, and were large eaters. There 
were many other breeds, more or less suitable for the export trade. With regard 
to breeding he emphasized the necessity for using only the best stock procurable, 
special attention being paid to the male birds. Pullets should never be bred from. 
The best results were obtained from mating one-year-old cockerels with second year 
hens. The writer then gave hints on poultry keeping. A discussion followed. Mr. 
Rawnsley stated that this year his Black Orpingtons had laid better than his Leg¬ 
horns; owing “to their better color Leghorn eggs always found a readier sale than 
Orpington. Mr. Ive attributed the better laying of the Black Orpingtons this 
season to the hardiness of this breed. 

MANTXJNG. 

JanuaTy 7tb.—^Present; seven members and one visitor. 

Horse BriseptnO.—^T his subject was briefly dealt with in a T>ap<?i* by Mr. B. 
Stewart. Fatmers, he said, were greatly inconvenienced, and often lost half 
a day or more waiting for a travelling stallion when they had mares to 
s^ed. Further. the service was often unsatisfactory through , the mares not being 
mated at fbe tight time. He therefore eonsidered it advisable for t^he farmer 
who had five or six breeding mares to procure a stallion. This animal could 
be worked at various times, dare should be taken in its selection. It should 
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possess a good pedigree and have a Government certificate for soundness. It 
should be good tempered and a free worker. The best mares available onl^' 

should be bred from. Some could be worked right up to the time of foaling, 

and others required a spell. After foaling, mares should be given as long a 

spell as possible. When six months old the foals should be weaned. They 

should be well fed and kept growing, as stunted foals took a long time to 
recover. It wiis inadvisable to break in colts before they were three years of 
age. Petting foals should be avoided. By careful selection, the stock could be 
generally improved. He favored the light draught, clean legged, active horse 
for this district. In discussing the paper, Mr. L. J. Pearce (Hon. Secretary) 
considered that as the average farmer could not afford to purchase a first-class 
stallion, it was preferable to procure the services of such an animal when 
travelling the district. Messrs. W. A., H., and D. Stewart did not think it 
advisable to breed horses unless an abundance of feed was available. Mr. 
Baker would give a colt light work at two and half years. 

PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin. to 17in.). 

December 2l8t.—Present: 13 members. 

Rabbit Extbsimination. —Mr. W. Rush read a short paper. He advocated dastroying 
all shoots and bushes in the paddocks and then with a bar probing the eart.h causing it 
to lun in and fill the burrows. Stumps and shoots should then be plaetKi over the warren 
and burnt. Where there were windbreaks it was advisable to put down wire netting 
to keep the pest out of the fields. He did not think the poison cart very effective, as the 
rabbits did not seem to take the baits to any extent. If the holdings wore wij*e-netted 
and shoots kept down the rabbits would have to go elsewhere for cover, And he belkwod 
the fox would then do a g^t^at deal towards eradicating them. In discussing the pa|)er 
several members stated that they favored the poison cart. Messrs. J. Northey and R. 
B. Danncey thought that the use of ferrets w^ould bo effective in the breeding season. 
Messrs. J. Rooc^hock and G. E, Gregory would place poisoned water and wheat within 
the rabbits’ reach. Wire netting the holding was generally considered to be essential. 

Manurial Tests, —The results of experiments carried out by Messrs. J. J. and C. Foalc, 
under the supervision of a committee consisting of Messrs. A. J. Stevens, J. Till, and H. G. 
Johnston, are shown hereunder:— 

Plot. Variety of Wheat. Seed per Acre. Supf?r. per Acre. Yield per Acre, 

lbs. lbs. bush. lbs. 

1 Marshall’s No. 3 . 27 42 2 36 


2 “ 27 195 6 65i 

3 “ 60 63 6 J6i 

4 60 117 7 16| 

5 “ 60 213 6 36 

6 Federation. 66 63 ' 4 36 

7 “ 66 117 6 33 

8 “ 66 213 5 55i 

0 “ 30 63 4 19* 

10 “ 30 117 4 21 

11 “ 30 213 4 30 

12 Gluyas . 39 63 6 I* 

13 “ 39 li7 6 54 

14 “ 39 -213 6 1* 

15 “ 75 63 4 9 

16 76 213 6 1* 

17 “ . 76 No manure 1 61 


The no«maiiure plot was sown on the edge of fallow adjoining land that had been cropped 
the previous year, and being half-moon shaped i.e., curved on the side adjoining the 
stubble), encroached about 2ft. on to the stubble land. This portion of the plot on the 
stubble yielded prac tically no wheat, and showed a v^ marked difference from the rest 
of the plot. The land chosen was of a clayey nature witn strips of red sandy loain running 
across it. It was ploughed in 1912, left in a rough state, faflowiMi in 1913, and drilled on 
May 20th. Plots No. 1 to 16 were one-third of an acre in extent, and No. 17 wm one-sixth 
of ah acre. From seeding until harvest the plots only received 220 points of rain, atid 
owing to s^^ng time being exceptionally dry a large proportion of the seed did not 
''germinate^'.' 
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BENMABK. 

December 3rd.—Present: eight members and five visitors. 

Bees and Beekeeping. —A pa|ier on this subject was read by Mr. George 
Agars as follows:—^*It is my intention to give a few practical hints to anyone 
wishing to start beekeeping on a small scale in an orchard. I advise two or 
three hives for a start gradually working them up to, say, 10 or 12, which 
would be about as many as a busy orchardist has time to attend. The first 
thing to do is to find out in the winter where one can get two or three good 
swarms in the coming spring,, and, failing that, to write to some reliable bee¬ 
keepers for particulars and price of nucleus hives. There are quite a number 
of hives on the market, but there are tw'o sorts used principally in Australia— 
the Langstrcth and the Bolton, both of which are good. There is also a hive 
used in South Australia known as the South Australian hive, which is a modi¬ 
fication of the Langstroth, but is not so well made, not having the dovetailed 
corners. This hive is not so handy as the latter, and is harder to manipulate, 
as the covers fit down over the top of the body, instead of standing on top, as 
in the Langstroth, and are harder to get on, especially if they become warped. 
Also, in this hive, the bees are liable to build a lot of burr comb on the top 
and between the frames, which is a constant nuisance w^hen looking through 
the hives for taking honey. A perfect hive should give absolute control over 
the combs, so that they may be easily remov/ed and replaced without jarring or 
doing anything else to annoy or excite the anger of the bees. It should be 
8imx)le in construction, and have as few' parts as possible. All parts of the 
hive should be so accurately made as to be inter-changeable. In this way 
honey, brood, combs, &c., &c., can be transferred from one hive to another. 
This is important in an apiary, and if hive parts are not inter-changeable much 
needless labor is involved. Hives are made in two sizes—the eight and the 
10 frame, both of which are equally good. I prefer the 10 frame, as it gives 
more room for storing honey, and does not need a following board, as in the 
eight frame. How^ever, this is a matter of no great consequence, as long as 
the hives are all the same size. The best frames for the Langstroth hives arc 
the Boot-HolTman self-spacing; all that is necessary is to push them together 
in the hive, and the shoulders space the frames correctly. The c(vmb founda¬ 
tion is easily fixed into them with a ‘Daisy’ roller; they are very strong, and 
do not come to pieces w^hen being handled, and in the extractor. All the 
packing a hive of bees fitted with the.se frames requires to travel over the 
roughest roads is to press them together and jdace a wedge behind them, and 
they are immovable. The next thing required is a few' pounds of comb foun¬ 
dation for u.se in the new frames, also a reel of wire to fix them. The founda¬ 
tion is pressed wax sheet, so made as to give the bees a start to build their 
comb, and to insure that they build it perfectly straight along the frames; 
otherwise they are liable to build them across the frames, and so stick them 
all together, and prevent their easy removal. By using comb foundation one 
can regulate the number of drones in a hive, and get more worker-cells built, 
and consequently more workers in the hive. Alw^ays use full sheets of founda¬ 
tion in the brood-chamber, or lower hive, and just narrow strips, 2in. wide, 
in the honey-chamber, or top hive. The reason for this is that, whereas in 
the brood-chamber one wants all the worker cells one can get, in the honey- 
chamber it does not matter whether the bees build worker or drone cells, as 
long as they build them straight along the frames. Of course, some drone 
cells are necessary in the brood-chamber, and to insure these all one has to 
do is to cut out a small piece of some of the frames when fitting in the founda¬ 
tions; the bees will fill the space thus left with drone cells. Before we pro¬ 
ceed to the handling of frames, we will consider the tools necessary for the 
work. First and all-important is a good smoker; next, some sort of a hive tool, 
which may be an ordinary screwdriver, a putty knife with a stiff blade, or a 
special tool made for the purpose. Such a tool is described in the ‘A.B.C. of 
Bee Culture.^ by Boot. Now, to proceed to the actual handling. First, do not 
try to handle bees on a dull, cloudy day or late in the afternoon. Choose a 
line, sunny morning, if possible, or early in the afternoon. When going up to 
the hive always keep out of the flight of the befs—that is, go up to the side or 
back of the hive, not the front. Have the smoker ready, and blow a puff of 
smoke into the hive entrance. Then wait a few seconds, and proceed to lift 
the cover with the tool by priEing it up just a little—not enough to allow the 
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bees to escape, but sufficiently to allow a little smoke to be blown under it. 
Then quietly lift the cover off and place it on the ground, Or use it to sit on 
if the hive is very low. Then take hold of the mat at the nearest end, and 
gradually lift it, at the same time blowing some smoke on to the bees; then, 
with the aid of the knife, proceed to pri?4e the frames apart and lift them out 
for examination. If the bees seem inclined to resent this, give them some more 
smoke, which will generally quieten them. But if the day is bad, and they 
are still fractious, the best thing to do is to close the hive and leave them 
alone. In fact, whenever bees show fight, always walk away quietly and do 
not strike at them, and they will usually quieten down. When handling, let 
the movements be quiet and deliberate, not jerky or quick, as this will excite 
the bees. The reason for handling the frames in the brood-chamber, especially 
in the spring and early summer, is to find out if the queen is laying all right, 
and to get an idea as to whether they are likely to swarm, and when. If the 
queen is doing her w^ork, one will find the eggs laid, one only in each cell, and 
that right at the bottom; whereas, if she is not, or is dead, or injured, there 
will either be no eggs, or else one of the worker bees will be trying to take 
her place, and eggs will be found, two in some cells, three in another, and so 
on, indiscriminately, and sticking to the side of the cells, half-way down. One 
wull also notice in a case like this that the bees are sluggish, and not so 
numerous as w’hen the queen is working properly. Give the bees another 
queen at once, or give them the chance of providing themselves with one. 
This may be done by removing one of the centre frames from the hive, and 
exchanging it wdth one from another hive where the queen is at work, and 
there are sure to be newly-laid eggs—^that is, eggs not three days old. If this 
is done, the bees will immediately rear a queen for themselves. Be sure and 
brush all bees off the frame before putting it into the new hive. Another 
reason for examining the frames is to aee if the bees have built any queen 
cells; if so, they will soon swmrm. If the ends of the cells are still open, that 
is, not capped over, it may be some time; but if the queen cells are capped 
over, they will swarm within a day or two; they* usually swarm within about 
three days after the cells arc capped, “^en one finds this, one should go 
through the frames, and cut out all but one of the best; otherwise more than 
one queen may be hatched out, and that means two swarms or more, which 
unduly weakens your hive. Swarming cannot be prevented altogether, as it 
is the natural instinct of bees, caused principally by their hive becoming over¬ 
crowded, and not leaving room for them to store honey. One of the best means 
to prevent swarming is to give the bees plenty of room in the spring. Take 
out all surplus honey left over from the winter, and generally clean up the hive. 
The bees, before they swarm, always send out scouts to find a new home to 
which they may go; bnt they always settle on some bush, or tree, or other 
object near their bid home, while waiting for the scouts to return to let them 
know where to go. So the beekeeper has the chance of catching them before 
thejr finally clear out. The best way to do this is to shake them into a box, 
which should be kept for the purpose, and cover them with a sheet until the 
evening. (They do not usually clear out for their new home until the morning 
after sw^arming.) As soon as they are in the box, turn it upside down on a 
bag, being careful to place a piece of wood or other object under one end, to 
fellow all the bees to get into it, then cover them with a sheet. Shift the 
hive from which they emerged a few feet to one side; into a new place; then 
place the new hive in the spot where the old one stood. Just about sundown 
bring the box containing the swarm, or the best part of them, and shake seme 
of them on to the front landing-board of the now hive; when they start to go 
into it shake the balance, and leave them for the night, removing the box; 
and in the morning they will be found in their new hive. To make sure of 
their taking to the new hive, it is a good plan to take a frame of brood fXom 
another hive, and having brushed off all the bees, place it in the centre of 
the new hive, along with the empty frames already In it. This will help to 
keep the bees from going away, as they very seldom abandon brood or eggs. 
The beginner with bees should provide himself with ft good hat and veB, as a 
proteetioh against stings. An old straw hat, with a stiff biiitt, and some 
colored mosqdito-iieiiing sewn round it, does veiy welJ, 
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WXLKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 171n.). 

January SOth.—^Present: 14 members and one visitor, 

CAiUfi or Hoesss. —^In dealing with this subject in a paper Mr, C. Sorrell out* 
lined his method of building his stables, juvery horse, he said, should have 
its separate stall. When feeding at morning, midday, and evening they should 
be tied up, but loosed when fed at night and given access to an adjoining 
paddock. They should be watered before being fed, and be well groomed 
every morning. It was inadvisable to give them a drink immediately before 
starting the day’s work. Members discussed the paper and generally agreed 
with its contents. 

Wagon Draught. —^Mr. H. H. Brooker read a paper as follows:—The influence 
of the height of the wheel on the draught of farm wagons has been the subject 
of recent experiments. Practical tests were made in a series of trials over 
macadam,, gravel, and dirt roads in all conditions, and also over pasture, stubble, 
and cultivated paddocks, with a net load of 2,0001bB. in all cases. Throe sets 
of wheels were tested as follows:—Standard, front wheels 44in., rear wheels 
55in.; medium, front wheels 36in., rear wheels 40in.; low, front wheels 24in., 
rear wheels 28in. The results obtained and conclusions reached were, in brief, 
as follows:—For the same load, wagons with wheels of standard height drew 
lighter than those with lower wheels. The difference in favor of the standard 
wheels was greater on road surfaces in bad conditions than on good surfaces. 
Low wheels cut deeper ruts than those of standard height. The vibration of 
the tongue is greater in wagon with low wheels. For most, purposes wagons 
with low wheels are more convenient than those of standard height. Wagons 
wdth broad tyres and wheels of standard height are cumbersome, and require 
more room in turning. Diminishing the height of the wheel to from 30in. to 
36in. in front, and 40 in. to 44in. in the rear, did not increase the draught in 
as great proportion as it increased the convenience of loading and unloading 
the ordinary farm freight. Diminishing the height of the wheels below' 30in. 
in front, and 40in. at the rear, increased the draught in greater proportion than 
the convenience gained. On good roads, increasing the length of the rear 
axle, so that the front and rear wheels would run in different tracks, to 
avoid cutting ruts, did not increase the draught. On sod, cultivated ground, 
and bad roads wagons with the rear axle longer than, the front one drew heavier 
than one having both axles of the same length. Wagons with the rear axle 
longer than the front one required wider gateways and more careful drivers, 
and w'ere, on the whole, very inconvenient, and not to be recommended for 
farm use. The best form of w'^ngon was one with axle of equal length, broad 
tyres, and wheels 30in. to 36in. in height in front, to 40in. to 44in. behind. 

LAMEBOO.—The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) addressed the members on 
poultry matters generaUy, dealing mostly with the growth of the chick whilst in 
the shell. 

LONG FLAT, January 25th.—The President (Mr. J. G. Forster) gave a short 
address on *‘How to determine the ages of horses, cattle, and sheep.” A discus¬ 
sion followed, in which several members mentioned that they had known cases 
where horses of, say, six years, had mouths identical to those that were generally 
possessed by eight-year-old animals. It was generally agreed that the teeth of 
horsevs which were fed on short feed grew to a greater length than the teeth of 
those fed on long feed, or grazed on coarse feed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29m.). 

November 16th.—^Present: 17 members. 

Manttbss aot Manubing. —Mr. A, K. Ashby read a short paper dealing with orchard 
manuring in this district. He favored stable manure, which should be spread amongst 
the trees in the early spring ; but in some instances, where the soil was too soft to admit 
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of carting in the spring, it Blaould be spread in autumn. In the latter case, a good growth 
of dandelions and other weeds which tended to prevent the earth washing away from 
the trees and also enriched the soil when ploughed in, would be secured. He would not 
manure the trees until they were in bearing, and then about 10 tons of stable manure to 
the acre should be used, or failing that, 7 tons of bonedust. A crop of peas sown at the 
end of May or beginning of June between the trees and ploughed in in l^ptember would 
be very beneficial as a green manure. Mr. A. W. Magarey also contributed a paper on 
the subject of manures. In considering the best manure to use we must take into 
account the nature of the oil and the crop to be grown* If, for instance, the soil is deficient 
in phosphoric acid, an application of ammonium sulphate would not benefit the crop; 
but, on the other hand, if the soli lacked nitrogen the result would be of great bene&. 
Then, again, if we wished to grow peas, we would not use a nitrogenous manure, but 
cabbages would derive great benefit from application of such a manure. The sources of 
potash are—Muriate of potash, containing 1366 K per ton ; sulphate of potash, containing 
1164 K per ton ; kainit, containing 268 K per ton ; wood ashes, containing 20 to 110 K 
X)er ton. Potash manures: increase the quality and flavor of fruit, and particularly the 
sugar contents of the fruiV- They also help to build up the woody tissue. The sources 
of phosphoric acid are—l^nedust or bone super., superphosphate, Thomas phosphate, 
guano super. Bonedust, bone super., and Thomas phosphate are the best forms to use 
when planting young trees, and they should be worked into the lower layers of soil. 
Phosphates tend to fruitfulness and early ripening. The sources of nitrogen are—Nitrate 
of soda, 16 per cent. N ; sulphate of ammonia, 20 per cent. N; soot, 2 per cent. N ; blood, 
12 per cent. N. Nitrogenous manures tend to increasing the growth of wood and foliage 
and the rind of the fruit. Nitrate of soda is the most direct in it* action ; but, on the 
whole, ammonium sulphate gives the best results. The sources of lime are—Calcium 
oxide or quick Ume, calcium sulphate or gypsum. Idme in itself is not a manure, but 
acts on the physical condition of the soil, setting free other compounds, making them 
available as plant food. Lime is particularly useful in heavy clay soils, rendering them 
more friable. It is also said to help to prevent the falling of stone fruit at the stoning period, 
more especially with apricots. Stable manui^, when well rotted, contains KgO, 1()11 >h 
to 121bs. ; N, 8lbs. to 121bs. ; PaO*, filbs. to lllbs. per ton. On the whole, this is more 
suited to vegetables than to either fruit trees or cereal crops as it is liable to cause rather 
rank growth, especially with the latter. Like green manuring, it is very valuable in 
improving the phy ical condition of the soil. There is some difference of opinion 
as to when to apply the manures ; but, as a general nile, the less soluble manures should 
be applied early in the winter, especially such as bonedust, blood, lime, farmyard manure, 
and even superphosphate ; but the more soluble manures give better results if applied 
later, especially in wet years. I have seen splendid results with wheat crops that have 
been sown with superphosphate and then in September dressed with ^cwt. ammonium 
sulphate per acre. In this district, in ordinary years, most of the hay crojw look as if 
they were short of nitrogen owing to the excessive wet. The third point to consider is 
how to apply the manure. Some advocate spreading it around the trees and hoeing 
it in ; others, fixing a box to the plough and letting the manure run into the furrow as 
the plough goes along. The quantities to apply according to the size of the tree are— 
Potash, lib. to 31bs. ; phosphates, 31 bs. to lOlbs. ; nitrates, lib. to 31bs. ; lime, 1 ton 
to 2 tons per acre ; farmyard manure, Jcwt, to 4cwts. per tree.” 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

Deceml»er oOth.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Fruit on the Farm. —A paper was contributed by Mr. H. T. Martin on this 
subject, in which he urged all farmers to cultivate fruit on their holdings; at 
least sufficient for household requirements. The site selected should be a flat 
piece of land with a good natural drainage or a slope facing the east. He would 
plant the trees about 30ft. apart. This would prevent overcrowding of tlie roots 
and branches; allow the sun to reach all the fruit, and give plenty of room for 
working. Sufficient rocim should also be left between the outside rows aqd the 
fences. The land should be thoroughly worked before planting. It was advis¬ 
able when ordering the young trees to obtain varieties that yielded fruit at the 
different periods of the year. They could be obtained for about 758. per 100. 
This would ensure always having ripe fruit available. The holes should taken 
out not less than 2ft. deep and 3ft. square, and after a good airing should be 
filled in to within 9in. of the top. They should be dug before the trees were 
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obtained. When planting the ends of any bruised roots should be eut, and the 
longer ones spread out. The trees should be planted at the same depth that they 
were growing in the nursery. They should then be cut back to the desired height 
and their growth carefully watched. When pruning the outside bud should be 
left and the trees gradually trained to a wineglass shape. When well established 
only ordinary judgment was necessary to keep the trees in good order. By the 
third year portion of the early bearing varieties should be in bearing; in the 
fourth and fifth year sufficient fruit for the household should be available, and 
by the eighth year there should be £10 worth of surplus fruit from an acre of 
trees. He enij)ha8ized the necessity for erecting a good fence round the fruit 
garden. This should bo about 4ft. high, the top three wires being barbed. The 
bottom wire placed about 2ft. Sin. from the ground, should be plain, of No. 6 or 8 
gauge. Attached to this should t>e wire netting, buried 4in. into the ground. 
Members discussed the paper, and were generally of the opinion that fruit-growing 
should be given more attention by farmers. 


MACGILLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 9in. to 20in.). 

January 27th.—Present: five members and three visitors. 

Farm Management. —A paper under this heading was read by the lion. 
{Secretary (Mr. J. K. Johnston). Good management in farming, as in all 
things, stood for success, he said,. Fallowing was a most important item, so 
also was the conservation of water and fodder. Fallow should be ploughed 
to a depth of not less than 5in., and followed by cross harrowing. This should 
be finished by the end of August. With reference to the conservation of 
fodder, he considered that at le^t enough hay should be cut each harvest to 
tide over until next harvest. He preferred wheaten to oaten hay. He would 
also have a stack of straw. He did not advocate conserving cocky chaff. 
Every farmer should, if possible, sink wells, and not rely solely on dams, as 
a permanent water suxiply w'as very essential. He advocated keeping a few 
covrs, pigs, sheep, poultry, &c., at least sufficient for household requirements. 
Machinery when not in use should be kept under cover, woodwork painted, and 
such things as plough discs, &c., given a coat of neatsfoot oil \6 prevent rust. 
Harness should always be kept in good repair, and have an oiling at least 
four times a year. Stables should be built facing the east, and be divided into 
separate stalls, and each animal’s harness should be hung in his stall. This 
would ensure each horse always having the same harness. No fences should 
be less than 3ft. 4in. high, and he preferred to have them of six wires—^five 
])lain and one barb (on top), with wooden posts about 1 chain apart, and a tee 
iron post in between each. He emphasized the value of keeping a set of books 
to keep records of all business transactions. In discussing the paper most 
members disagreed with the writer’s remarks re Conservation of cocky chaff. 
They mentioned that cocky chaff mixed wdth a little pollard w^as a good sub¬ 
stitute when better feed was scarce. Mr. Johnston rexdied stating that when 
feeding cocky chaff he had had to add ^bush. pollard and ibush. oats per horse, 
and this was just as expensive as giving 401bfl. hay chaff per day. 


MEAPOWS (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

November 3rd.—Present: seven members. 

Farmyard Manure. —Mr. W. Phillips read a paper on this subject. The 
following is extracted therefrom:—‘‘The value of stable manure in this cold dis¬ 
trict for growing green feed such as barley, rye, and vegetables in the winter, and 
in the summer for maize, kale, rape, and chou mollier, also for a mulch around 
fruit trees, is well known. It opens up clayey soil, and makes it easier to work. 
It is one of the most complete manures for any crop, and for this reason should 
receive more care than it usually rweives. Some farmers put the manure straight 
out on to the land, and plough it in, and the usual result is a fine crop of weeds, 
such as sorrel. Then again some cart it into the paddocks and put it in heaps 
and leave it for the fowls to spread, and the result is a patchy crop, very rank 
where the heaps were. I consider that after manure has been left unprotected 
from the sun for a few months, it is very little better than sawdust. I prefer to 
allow it to rot before using it, unless it is to be used for a cut of early green feed, 
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such as barley. 1 hav^e had good results from ploughing the manure in straight 
from the stable for this purpose. For potatoes, 1 prefer well-rotted manure, unless 
it is ploughed in a few months before planting, and in the meantime worked well. 
The method I adopt in handling the manure is as follows;—have four posts in a 
square of 10ft., and one rail on top on three sides, the front being open. I have 
rough slabs and other timber standing up inside of these rails. The manuie is 
taken from the stable in the wheelbarrow, and thrown into this square, spread 
evenly, and well trodden down. During the winter I put a few sheets of iron over 
the manure to keep the heavy rains out, only letting in a little now and again to 
help the rotting process. Some time ago I dret^sed some potatoes with well-rotted 
manure, manure fresh from the stable, and manure that had been exposed and 
scattered about all the winter. I put in Icwt. of potatoes, with three dray loads 
of each manure, and the results were:—^From well-rotted manure, 19cwts. of po¬ 
tatoes ; from fresh manure, Sewts.; and from the exposed manure, Icwt. of potatoes 
(similar to marbles).’' 


MOBPHETT YALE (Average annual rainfall, 23.32in.). 

January 19th.—^Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

PKOf[TABLE Farming on Small Holdings. —^Mr. A. Anderson contributed u 
paper under this heading. He pointed out that whereas the big farmer could 
roly solely on his wheat harvest, wool dip^ or sale of stock for his income, it was 
advisable that the man on the small holding should adopt one or more side lines 
to increase his revenue. He would keep a few cows, pigs, and poultry, all of 
which, if properly attended to, would be found profitable. It was also a good 
plan to set aside, say an acre of ground, for cultivating sufficient fruit and vege¬ 
tables for household requirements. In the subsequent discussion Messrs. Sprigg 
and Perry both emphasized the value of one or two side lines, especially in sea¬ 
sons such as this ^ 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

September 12th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Dairying. —^Papers on this subject were read by Messrs. L. Boediger and B. 
Simons. Mr. Boediger said the provision of a suitable food supply was a point 
of the utmost importance to the dairyman. A sufficiency of lime in the soil was 
a necessary factor in the health of the cows, as was also the provision of shelter. 
If rugs were used, they should be removed at frequent intervals. Animals 
affected with lice should have sweet oil poured on to the backbone. For milking 
purposes, the merits of the Jersey breed could not be overlooked, but the Jersey- 
Ayrshire cross provided the most suitable cows for Australian conditions. He 
urged the wisdom of delivering milk to the factories, and strongly supported a 
system of compulsory grading of cream. He had had two years' experience 
with a milking machine, and had found it very satisfactory. Dealing with pig¬ 
raising, as an adjunct to dairying, he expressed a preference for the Yorkshire- 
Berkshire cross. The pigs should not be allowed to breed until they were 19 
months or 12 months old, and a sow which did not produce an average of eight 
or more at each farrowing was not profitable. The young pigs should be weaned 
when they reached an age of six weeks or eight we^. Subsequently they 
should be fed on milk and pollard, grain being gradually added to their diet. 
Barley, wheat, or peas should be fed for topping off. A mixture of barley, wheat, 
oats, and peas, with skim milk, produced the best bacon. For market, porkers 
should weigh from 601bs. to SOlbs, and baconers 1301bs. to 1401bs, The sow should 
not be allowed to become too fat, a liberal amount of exercise being essential. 
Inunediately the young were weaned, the sow should be again put to the boar. 
Sties should be constructed with brick doors, laid with cement. Draughts should 
be carefully guarded against. Mr. S. Simons said the production of suminer 
fodders was essential to success in dairying. Well-drain^ land could be plants 
with maize, the seed being spwn in every third farrow bdiind the plough. A 
good soaking once each week would ensure rapid^owth. Chaffed and fed to 
cows, this crop was an excellent milk-producer. With proper core, lucerne would 
stand cutting six or seven times per year for seven years, and produee up to six 
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tons to the acre at each cut. The class of cow he preferred was the Jersey-Short¬ 
horn and Jersey-Holstein crosb| or a second cross netween these two. Notwith¬ 
standing that| he would not discard any cow of good frame, with a large, well- 
formod udder, and bright eye. The calf should be taken from the cow immediately 
the former could walk; the cow would then not hold back her milk, and the calf 
could more readily be taught to drink. A bail provided for every cow would be 
found to more than compensate for the outlay involved. The floor of the shed 
should not slope more than was necessary to ensure elective drainage. The con 
tinuous manger was the mo^t economic^ method of feeding. The writer then 
described the method of milking he practised, and discussed the valtie of milking 
machines. He strongly recommended the provision of extra supplies of feed in 
cold weather, in place of rugging the cows. Members discussed the paper at 
length. 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

November 21st.—Present: nine members. 

Fruitgrowing. —A paper under this heading was read by Mi. E. Lay. Fruit 
trees, he said, grew equally as well on hilly slopes as on level ground, but they 
should always sheltered from prevailing win<i8. If there was no natural break- 
wind a row or two of pines would serve admirably. If tho garden was on a slope 
it was an advantage if it faced the east, as then the trees would have the benefit 
of the early morning sun. If the soil was stiff and clayey, or if citrus trees were 
planted, good drainage was necessary. The ground should be well worked, going 
«8 deep as possible without bringing uj» inferior soil to the surface. He would 
intermingle different varieties of any one sort of fruit. Thirty feet should be left 
between each tree to give sufficient room for working the orchard. With regard 
to fertilising, he considered that once the young trees were well established, no 
manure was necessary for five or six years, and then farmyard manure, bone dust, 
and superphosphate would be found beat. The manures should not be placed too 
close to the trunks of the trees. Farmyard manure should be spread in autumn 
and ploughed in with the first winter rains. Fertilizers of a more soluble nature 
should bo applied at the end of the winter or in the early spring, followed by light 
cultivation. Five to lOIbs. of manure, according to size of the tree, should be suffi¬ 
cient. The orchard should be ploughed in the autumn, left open to the winter 
rains, then again ploughed in September, and harrowed down. During the summer 
frequent cultivations, especially after rain, would be most beneficial. In dis¬ 
cussing the paper Mr. Brown stated that this district was suitable for api>les, 
pears, peaches, and almonds. Mr. H. Welch urged members to increase the size 
of their orchards, and produce enough fruit to warrant the establishment of a fac¬ 
tory for fruitpacking and jam-making in the district. 


BLACKWOOD, December 14th.—^A demonstration in summer pruning was given 
by tlie Government Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), at Mr. W. L. Sum¬ 
mers' orchard, and at the Government Experimental (irehard, in this district. 

BLACKWOOD, January 18th.—^Mr. W. L. Summers gave an address on the 
work of reclaiming the Murray River swamp lands. 

INMAN VALLEY, January 27th.—Mr. H. J. Dennis gave an address on sheep¬ 
raising and dairying. It was the general opinion of members that sheep were 
the more profitable on large holdings, but that dairying would be the more 
remunerative on small holdings of, say, one section or less. Mr. Gray stated 
that he had netted £90 annually from 10 cows on a small holding, and in addi¬ 
tion £70 to £80 from pigs. Mr. Dennis estimated that one section would carry 
10 head of dairy cattle or 80 ewes and 60 lambs, and Mr. A. J. Meyer (Chair¬ 
man), thought that a holding that would carry that number of lambs and ew^es 
would carry 15 dairy cows, 

IBONBANK, November 28th.—Mr, R. Coats contributed a paper dealing with 
the export trade in poultry, in which he expressed a preference for the Indian 
Gamd crossed with either the Buff or Black Orpington or Wyandotte. 
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Manurial Tests. —Mr. W. Salter conducted manurial tests on cabbages. Plots 
of one-tenth acre in extent were dressed with manure as follows. Plot No. 3, bone 
and super. 281bs., sulphate of potash 71bs., with a top dressing of 2dlb8. nitrate of 
soda, about a fortnight after planting out. I*lot No, 2—Bone and super. 281bs., 
and 71bs. sulphate of potash, top dressing of 201bs. of nitrate of soda fortnight 
after planting out, and second dressing of 201b8. nitrate of soda about four weeks 
later. Plot No. 3—Bone and super. 281b8., and sulphate of potash 71bs. The 
average weight of the cabbages on each plot were:—Plot 1, 71 bs.; plot 2, 5ilbs.; 
plot 3, 4iilbs. 

IBONBANK, January 23rd,—The Branch was visited by Mr. George G. Nichols 
(Secretary Advisory Board), who addressed members on Bureau matters 
generally. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KYBYBOLIT^E (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

December 22nd.—Present: seven meml)er8 and two visitors. 

Points from the Season 1914.—The following paper was contributed by Mr. 
E. A. Alcock;—“In the past it has been a common saying that a drought could 
not affect the States to the same extent that it did in 1902 or 1895-97, but as 
far as I am able to ascertain the effect was not so far reaching, as this season it 
has been found necessary by the different Governments of the Commojiwealth to 
pass special legislation to relieve the distressed, and to make provision for the 
coming season. Throughout this State 1914 is the driest season on record, and 
with few exceptions all stations recorded less than half the normal fall, and the 
‘useful rainfall,^ i.e’., from April-September, in many places only 2-5in, were re 
corded, and it is officially estimated that from 700,000 to 800,000 acres sown 
either failed to germinate or wore fed oft’ early in the season. Time of Sowing .— 
The first point to which I would like to draw attention is the time of sowing. For 
Kybybolite district the ideal month for sowing wheat or oats for hay or grain is 
May; whilst barley and peas are better sown later, in June or early in July. 
Early sowing has many advocates, who claim that they have a chance to re-sow 
should the early seeding prove a failure, less risk of losing time through wet 
weather; if the crop should grow too rank it can bo fed off with stock. The dis¬ 
advantages were the risk of malting, difficulty at harvest time in handling a rank 
crop, and also a danger of late frosts or early hot winds, thus affecting the grain 
returns. We have no guarantee with regard to the season, and we increase the 
risk by late sowing, and there is a danger of loss of time through wet weather. 
At this time of the year the ground is wet and cold, and the young plants make 
X)oor growth, are weak and unhealthy, and unless a favorable spring follows, the 
returns are unprofitable. The large number of failures this season are largely due 
to sowing out of season. The difference between thick and thin sowing was very 
marked this season, particularly where graded and non-graded seed were used in 
the s^e field, 30-401bB. of graded seed gave a better return than 601bs. of un¬ 
graded. The thinner seeding gave the plants a ehance to stool out, and M the 
seed was graded every grain grew, producing a strong healthy plant, whilst in the 
thicker sovring a number of short, spindly plants grew for a time, and then 
gradually died, all the time robbing the stronger ones. It was very noticeable in 
every district this season, where two paddocks were sown, one of which was under 
fallow last season, and the other either crop or pasture, that the results were all 
in favor of the fallow that was well worked. In many districts they were only 
able to cut their hay from that portion fallowed, and in the drier districts it was 
only from the fallow that any returns were obtained, I would like to call 
attention to the benefits derived froin rolHng in dry seasons. It is not a general 
practice to roll in this district, as our soils melt down with the first heavy rain 
that falls, but this implement might be used with advantage to consolidate and 
compact the soil, thus improvinjg the seedbed, even if it was necessary to fellow 
inik the harrows immediately afterwards to loosen the surface. To see the effeht 
of conscfiidating the seedbed in the field, any observant person will have noticed 
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those rows clown which the drill wheel has passed the seed germinates better, and 
very often they can be seen right up to harvest time, as this season they were very 
marked, both in the autumn and also the spring-sown crops. It is in dry seasons 
that the full benefit, derived from the use of phospliates is borne out; as in every 
instance this season where a plot was sown with manure alongside a similar plot 
without the manure, it was not necessary to have a peg in the fence to mark the 
place where the super, was shut ofi*. It is often said that heavy dreesings of 
super, burn the crop in dry seasons, however this season several plots were’ sown 
with as much as vlcwts. of super, per acre, and in no case did burning take place; 
instead, the lighter the dressing the lower the return, and vice ver^a. Perhaps it 
would be interesting to mention the effect of lime on the growth of wheat aiul oat 
crops this season. In every instance where lime was applie<l the plants looked much 
healthier, brighter in color, stooled better, with more abundant foliage, and were 
much better lieaded than those not limed. The real value of straw stacks was not 
fully realised by many farmers until this season. Time and again it has been 
f)ointed out that no provision is made for a lean season. However, to guard 
against such it will be necessary to save everything that may be used as fodder, 
such as straw and cocky chaff, and also conserve green stuff as ensilage. Wliilst 
May is th(> ideal month foj sowing the bulk crop, earlier sowdng should l)e made 
during the month of March or as early as February if sufficient rain falls. Suc¬ 
cessful results have been obtained at the Kybybolite Experimental Farm by sow¬ 
ing rye as early as possible (February or March), and then crossing wdth Algerian 
outs a month or six weeks later. A block sown thus (50 acres) proved in¬ 
valuable this season. At the same time it is w-ell to point out that it is necessary 
to provide some dry matter in addition, and if this is not possible, to give the 
stock access to a stack of stra^v—it is necessary to cart it out as loose straw or 
chaff it up and })iaco in troughs. The necessity for green food during the summer 
months is felt by all stock owuiers every season, and cNcn more so in a dry one, and 
although a Jarger area than usual of such crops as kale, millet, and sorghum w'as 
sown this season, the total area is comparatively small compared to the stock kept. 
Octol)er is the best month for sowing these crops, but later sowing may be made 
in favorable seasons. Kale sown in C)ctol)er should be ready for feeding in Janu¬ 
ary, and millet and sorghum a little later, and in years of plenty the latter can 
be cut and made into ensilage, and if properly cured will keep almost indefinitely. 
The most valuable forage crop of all is lucerne. Where this can be grown (and 
there are not many places that a small plot, if properly attended to, cannot), it will 
prove a valuable asset in an ordinary season, and more so in a dry one. It should 
not be beyond the means of any farmer to have a small plot sown near his wind¬ 
mill, but it is well to rememlx^r that irrigation, to be carried out successfully, re¬ 
quires a constant and ready supply of water, so that it is better to have a small plot, 
say about quarter of an acre. This can be watered from the windmill and manured 
with the manure from the stable. It is also a good plan to sow those fields under 
crop with a light seeding of lucerne to provide a picking for the stock when the 
crop is taken off. In conclusion, the main points are to be prepared for a dry 
season by sowing a field early in the season for green feed, and if not wanted this 
can go to helj) fill the silo; also prepare for the dry months of the year by sowing 
an area wdth kale or sorghum, and at seeding time have the land in good order 
and sow at the right time; not too early, nor leaving it till the winter has set in. 
Use only clean, graded seed. After seeding is completed, attend to the fallowing 
for the coming season; after harvest have all the straw and cocky chaff stacked 
and secure against the weather and stored for future use. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

December 12th,—Present: 16 members. 

Bummer Fodder Crops. —This subject was dealt with in a lengthy paper by the 
President (Mr. R. P. Pritchard), Maize, millet, and sorghum, he said, were the 
three main summer fodders. He had tried many varieties of maize, and had had 
best results from the Longfellow variety. Hicitory King had also given good re¬ 
sults, In selecting maize for fodder it was important to remember that while some 
varieties were remarkable for their grain yield, others were prolific in succulent 
foliage. It was therefore obvious that a variety of the latter class should be 
chosen for fodder purposes. Some Longfellow maize, which had only been sown 
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11 days, was now showing 2in. above the ground. Although he had not grown 
^nillet prior to this season he had seen excellent results obtained from the 
Japanese variety in this district. Sorghum also grew vexy well here. He was 
trying amber cane. All the plants mentioned thrived with a minimum of rain, 
and produced an abundance of fodder. It was advisable to plant the seed for 
these crops wide enough apart to work a horse hoe in the rows to keep down the 
weeds. It was not too late to sow these fodders even now if the ground was suit¬ 
able. He emphasized the fact that not nearly enough summer crops were sown 
in this district. If more were sown there would not be the number of dry stock 
in this district at certain periods of the year when the cows were now' dependent 
on the natural grasses only. He had also planted some cattle pumpkin as an ex¬ 
periment. This was to be cut up and fed to cattle with the chaff. Mr. Sassanowsky 
agreed that the growing of summer fodders was not given sufficient attention in 
the South-East. He did not think that their present system of cultivation, es¬ 
pecially for maize, was the best; Mr. Watson concurred. In reply to a question, 
the writer of the paper stated that he ploughed in mid winter. He did not con¬ 
sider that the loose surface sand would cut down the young plants. Beference 
was made to the wonderful growth Mr. Majorca lucerne had made this year, 
although it was growing on a dry hUl. Mr, Major informed'the gathering that 
he had ploughed to a depth of 4in., harrowed thoroughly, and sown with 121b8. 
Hunter Biver seed to the acre. It had been in two years. During the first year 
it made very little progress, but he then put the spring tooth into it, followed by 
the harrows. • 


NABACOOBTE, January 20th.— ^\’'eterinary Lecture. —The Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.B.C.V.S., visited the branch. 
In the morning he gave a practical demonstration on the horse, and in the 
afternoon he addressed members on lameness in horses. Many questions were 
asked and answered, and much valuable information was gained through the 
visit. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, Ac., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany ea^h question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to The Rditor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.** 


STOCK INQUIRIES. 

Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer. 

“ P.,'’ Bews, asks treatment for mare which has been ill for about 20 days. 
She is hollow, and stiff in hind legs, does not lie down, but has fair appetite ; 
left udder is swollen, and there is also swelling under belly ; heart beats very 
fast; there is slight running at nose, and breathing is irregular. 

Reply—^The symptoms of influenza pneumonia, connecjted with invasion 
of blood worms, chance of recovery not too bright. Have a dozen powders 
made up at the chemist’s, each to contain 4gr8. of iodide of arsenic and lOgrs. 
of sugar of milk, and put .a powder on the tongue morning and evening. 
Also get Joz. of sulpliate of quinine arid mix a teaspoonful with a little molasses 
and smear on tlie tongue once a day. If the mare recovers she should not 
have any work for several weeks, 

“ H. R. H.,” Laura, asks treatment for pony stallion which, on change of 
feed from hay to lucerne, commenced to fall away, and has not picked up. 
Is stiff over loins, and unable to do easy journey. 

Reply—^The symptoms point to digestive upset, and probably a 4^ram 
physic ball would do good ; butjf the lungs are in any way affected it would 
not do good ; so, instead, it would be better to give 10 drops of tincture nux 
vomica and 10 drops tincture arsenicum alternately every three hours for 
three days, and then morning and evening for three more. Give a littie 
oocky chaff with the lucerne. 

‘‘ G. C, J.,” Adelaide, inquires as to the use of laudanum for diGetoring 
stock. 
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Reply—Laudanum is a good painkfller for stock, but rather expensive. 
The dose for a horse ranges from a dessertspoon to two tablespoons. 

“ J. S.,” Yadnarie, asks cause of horses’ hair being roiigh and dty at root 
of tail and on rump. They are fed on cocky chafl and com. 

Reply—^The symptoms are those of whip worms, which live in the hinder 
bowel. They can generally be dislodged easily by an enema of a quart of 
warm milk with two or three tablespoons of tuiq^entine in it. The horses 
would also probably benefit by having a tablespoonful of sulphur once a day 
in the feed for a fortnight or so. The stivering coat can be laid by a cloth 
damped in kerosine. 

“ D. A. C.,” Spalding, forwards gravel taken from stomach of horse which 
died from no apparent cause. The owner is puzzled as to how horse swallowed 
the gravel. 

Reply—he gravel sent was most probably ingested while the animals were 
drinking, and would be found almost pure in the U bend of the bowel just as 
it leaves the stomach. It would be almost impossible to diagnose its presence 
without the X rays, but horses suspected to be afiected should be put on 
bran mashes only for three days. Afterwards 10 drops of tincture nux 
vomica morning and evening will help to clear it if given for a week or 10 days. 

A. W. T.,” Karoonda, has horse with two egg-shaped lumps on either 
side of tlie windpipe behind the jawbone, the size of small hen egg. They are 
not painful, but the horse is not doing well. He asks treatment. 

Reply—^Enlarged thyroid glands. They can be felt in all horses in this 
position, but much smaller; they are regulators of nutrition, and their 
enlargement points to want of certain food constituents. Rub a little blue 
mercurial ointment into the lumps once a day for a fortnight, and give on 
the tongue twice a day two tablespoonfuls of syrup of phosphate of iron for 
the same period ; also once a day in food, a small handful of bonemeal or 
a pint of limewater. 

“ J. B. C.” asks how to drench horses. 

Reply—To drench, slip a loop over the upper jaw behind the tusks, back the 
horse into a corner, throw the line over a beam and raise the head just sufficient 
to give a fall on the back of the tongue. Failing the beam, put the loop over 
the prong of a fork, or tie it on to a broom handle and raise the head as before. 
Stand in front of the off shoulder, on a box if nece88ar}% put the left hand on 
the tongue and tickle the roof of the mouth with the fingers ; put the neck 
of the bottle into the mouth just in front of the molar teeth and let it touch 
the roof; let a few drops of the drench fall on the tongue, and natural swallow¬ 
ing will follow. When this starts give a wineglassful, let it be swallowed, 
another, and so on to the end ; do not force the drench into the mouth, and 
above all, let the head down at once if the horse coughs, and do not continue 
to drench. 
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W. F. S.’’ asks kow to treat mare wkick is in splendid condition, but in 
spite of grooming her hair stands up. 

Reply—Cause is probably seasonal and possibly worms. If, after grooming, 
she is lightly wiped over with a cloth just damped with kerosine, it may 
improve matters. Try a tablespoonful of the following powder once a day 
in her food for two or three weeks:—-Sulphate of iron, sulphur, saltpetre, 
black antimony, gentian, Epsom salts, of eacli Jib.; sugar, 21bs. 

“ E. C. 8.” has filly which one day, after drinking, suddenly fell down and 
could not get up. She was lielped to her feet, and could just walk when 
steadied. When down she injured herself, and on the fourth day her near 
eye wasted and finally came out; a scum accumulated over the other eye, 
and she is now quite blind. Her legs became swollen, but all except near 
hind leg responded to treatment with hot water. Swelling on near hind leg 
has broken half-way between hock and fetlock. He seeks advice. 

Reply—^The symptoms point to blood poisoning by toxins formed by 
blood worms. The eye was accidental, but the blood being poor could not 
restore it, and so it sloughed out. The scum on the other eye is due to the 
poverty of blood ; also the sore on the hind leg. If the filly is worth treating 
from an economic point of view, it would be well to give her a teaspoonful 
of sulphate of quinine twice a day for a fortnight, then follow this with 15 
drops of tincture arsenicum three times a day for a fortnight, then a table¬ 
spoonful of syrup of phosphate of iron twice a day for a fortnight. The 
first will be taken in food ; the last two are better just placed on the tongue, 
but can be mixed with food if she is difficult to handle. The last being sweet, 
she will probably look for it. Boracic acid to the injured eye twice a week ; 
nothing to the other, 

“ W. G. T.” asks treatment for cow^ suffering from proud flesh in wound 
in hoof, sustained through treading on rusty nail. 

Reply—^Throw or otherwise control the cow and burn off the proud flesh 
with red-hot iron, then dress with a mixture of equal parts alum, bluestone, 
and Venice turpentine, put on a rag and kept in place by the boot. Renew 
the dressing daily for three days, then twice a week till well. 

“ M. A. 0.” asks treatment for cow with overgrown toes. She is very lame. 

Reply—One of the symptoms of so called dry bible. Cut the toes with a 
chisel and mallet while the foot is on a block. Dress the hoofs once or twice a 
week with a mixture of equal parts mutton fat and'Stockholm tar melted 
togeilier. Give the cow twice daily in feed for a fortnight a mixture of 4oa5. 
bone meal, Joz. saltpetre, and loz. syrup of phosphate of iron. Home 
measures—Small cocoa tin, dessertspoon, two tablespoons. 
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“ W. K.” asks whether it is cheaper to feed horses with peas at 28s. per 
hundredweight than to give them bran, and also wliether it is advisable to 
add a little linseed meal to chaff. 

Reply—Peas, even at 28s. per hundredweight, would be a cheaper feed 
than bran at present price; but from a practical point of view both are 
prohibitive at the money. Linseed meal in small quantities, about Jib. per 
feed once or twice a day, is helpful in such times as the present, and economical, 
as it acts as a mechanical laxative and keeps the bowels free from accumula¬ 
tions likely to occur on present dry feed. 

“ R. J. J.’’ has pony wliich was given a bag of rubbish sweepings, grain and 
chaff. Tw’o days later she was very lame, and could hardly walk ; then 
developed strangles and broke out under jaw ; the feet are now the trouble. 
He seeks advice. 

Re])ly—Metastatic laminitis, otherwise founder, arising from digestive 
upset when strangles was in the system. Keep the feet moist and soft either 
by poultices, cow dung and tar, or wtt clay ; give 10 drops tincture of aconite 
three times a day, and loz. E})som salts in drinking water morning and evening. 
Exercise. 

“ W. H.,” Blyth, lias calf, 7 weeks, which has gone blind, though eyes 
look quite natural. He asks if any cure. 

Reply—Blindness, although the eyes seem quite natural, is called amaurosis, 
and is frequent in cows such as you describe, generally arising from a blood 
clot on the brain. Little can be done, but sometimes relief follows the use 
of 15 drops tincture belladonna given on the tongue morning and evening 
for a month or so. 

“ M. L.,” Hornsdalc, asks recipe for drench for water troubles in liorses ; 
also if Fowler’s solution w ould do harm if given w'heii w orms are not present. 

Reply—One-quarter to half a pint of gin, 25 drops of essence of peppermint, 
and half a pint of warm w'ater form a very good drench for water troubles. 
A tablespoonful of mixed mustard on tiie tongue is also a good emergency 
remedy. Fowder’s solution of arsenic runs 20 doses to the pint, and can be 
procured from any chemist, wdio will prepare a somewdiat cheaper veterinary 
form if asked to. A course wdll do no harm even if w^orms are not present, 
which is extremely unlikely. Linseed oil, raw, is good if due care is taken 
in drenching not to force it down. This applies to any drench. 

“ C. A. H.” seeks information as to food vahie for horses of potatoes, copra 
cake, and millet chaff, how they should be fed, &c. 

Reply—^Potatoes are fed to horses in some parts of the world, but when 
fed raw are likely to produce scouring, colic, and other digestive troubles. 
In Great Britain they are dessicated and used as a component of fancy foods ; 
but they are only suitable for heavy horses at slow work, and given boiled 
or steamed. Horses should be brought on to them gradually till 201bs, a 
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day may be given. If a start is made on^ibis quantity the horses will probably 
die ; 21b8 to 4lbs. would do at first. The annexed analyses compare them 
with carrots, one of the finest horse ft^ds going :— 



Potatoes. 

Carrots. 

Water .. .. 

. 74-61 

84-37 

Albuminoids. 

. 2-17 

1-28 

Fat. 

. 0-15 

0-24 

Carbohydrates ... 

. 21-23 

11-38 

Fibre . 

. 0-73 

1-62 


The steamed skins are better rubbed off at first, gradually bringing the horses 
on to them. 

A horse cannot be fed on copra cake alone. His digestion would give out, 
and he would die of starvation in spite of the high nitrogenous ratio, which is 
about 1 : 1*6. A maximum of lib. a day is as much as a horse can make use 
of, and this should be mixed with other food and divided into three feeds at 
least to get best value out of it. It m undoubtedly a valuable adjunct to 
other foods, but for the horse linseed cake, which is cheaper, is also better. 
The quantity used is the same. The horse does not require a large amount of 
fat in his food ; ordinarily oats or maize supply his requirements. Just now 
maize is a reasonable food. 

Millet chaff in many parts of India is the only feed horses get, and they 
work well on it. Its feeding value depends, like all hays, on the time it is 
cut and how it is cured. As the heads are chaffed, the analysis works out well: 
Water, 12-40 ; albuminoids, 10-14 ; fats, 2-20 ; carbohydrates, 73*37 ; salts, 
1-35, Nearly half the value of lucerne hay. It should not be cut too fine, 
iin. to lin. lengths are readily eaten by horses, and as. soon as they have 
been brought on to it, gradually at first, they pick up in condition. If inclined 
to colic at first, a little coke or salt counteracts the effect. Up to 301bs. a day 
with a little hay may be fed to advantage, and in South Australia a much 
greater use could profitably be made of millet chaff. Ten years' experience 
of it has-proved its value for all classes of stock. ^ 

WHEAT WEEVIL. 

A correspondent inquires the best way of getting rid of weevil in wheat 
stored in a bam. The following, taken from a leaflet issued by the British 
Board of Agriculture, supplies the required information :— 

Life History and HahUs .—^The females lay one egg in each grain. The 
grub, on hatching, feeds on the contents of the grain, and when full fed pupates 
in the eaten-out grain. In conditions extremely favorable to the weevils 
the whole life cycle can be completed in a month) but at lower temperature 
and under ordinary conditions a considerably longer time is taken. It has 
been shown that a temperature of 80® Fahrenheit is the most favorable for 
the development of the beetles. Moisture in the form of water vapor is very 
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favorable for the weevils. A close and confined atmosphere is also likely 
to favor the growA of these pests. The weevil lives for a long time. Kept 
in small corked tubes containing grain, in a sitting-room that had a fire in 
winter, some of these beetles (C. granaria) lived for nearly 14 months. On 
being touched or shaken the weevils feign death ; they lie, often for a con¬ 
siderable time, refusing to show any signs of life, even when handled. They 
may be induced to move by breathing on them. 

Remedial Measures. —1. Fumigation with bisulphide of carbon is a very 
satisfactory way of ridding grain of the insects. The grain to be treated 
should be put in a bin or airtight receptacle, and the bisulphide of carbon 
poured into a saucer or shallow vessel and laid on the top of the grain. The 
liquid volatilises, and the fumes, being heavier than the air, sink down through 
the grain and kill all insect life. One pound of bisulphide of carbon is sufficient 
for lOObush. of grain. The airtight receptacle should be kept closed for 
24 to 48 liours. A shorter time would do for small quantities of grain. In 
treating a store or mill, lib. of bisulphide of carbon is sufficient for 1,000 cub. ft. 
of space. Before entering the mill after such fumigation the doors and 
windows must be thrown open for an hour or two in order that the place 
may be well ventilated. If necessary, a second fumigation may follow the 
first. Bisulphide of carbon has a very disagreeable odor, and as the fumes 
are poisonous, they should not be breatlied, though a little will do no harm. 
It is aUo explosh)€, and must be handled with care. No naked light should be 
bro^ight near it^ nor should the operator smoke. 

2. Infestcid grain may l)e run through a sieve or screen, the network of 
which is sufficiently fine to keep the grain back and yet let the weevils fall 
through; these being caught in a receptacle placed underneath containing 
paraffin. This sieving or screening, however, fails to reach grains containing 
eggs or developing larvee. The same objection can be urged against the 
practice of screening under a strong air blast, for infested grain will still to 
some extent remain behind. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A member of the Lyndoch Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks the best 
way to prune vines that liave suffered severely through the drought, and have 
made a few inches of growth only. 

Mr. G. Qui^n (Horticultural Instruc tor) replies—If the short shoot is ripened 
in the region of the lowest buds only, I advise cutting back to one bud. If 
the shoot is not ripened around the lowest bud upon it, cut it right off and 
trust to a base bud sending up a shoot. If the number of spurs on the vine 
is large, reduce them and cut those retained to one or two buds as the strength 
indicates. Vines usually rod pruned will probably need to be short spur 
pruned to enable them to recover and make good fruiting rods for tlie next 
season. This means little or no crop the next summer, unfortimately ; but 
I see no alternative. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Referring to the inquiry by “ Pat,” tiie following tablee'indicate the grain 
and whole produce returns from wheat crops grown at Roseworthy College 
on pea stubbles and bare fallows for the period 1906-1914 :— 

OBiilM riBB AOBS. TOTAL SBODUCB mt AOBB. 

i - ^ -\ ^ 

Year. Plot. After Plot. After Bare Plot. After Plot. After Bare 


Peas. Fallow. Peas. Fallow, 

bush. lbs. bush. lbs. T. c. L. T. c. l, 

1906 . 4 19 27 10 23 43 4 2 8 58 10 2 8 100 

1907 . 3 18 40 11 20 31 3 1 6 7 11 1 8 92 

1908 . 2 27 28 10 32 47 2 2 14 8 10 2 11 26 

1909 . 6 27 39 11 29 64 6 3 6 92 11 2 7 61 

1910 . 4 23 22 10 19 49 4 2 9 38 10 2 5 98 

1911 . 3 16 36 11 14 7 3 1 15 29 11 1 8 9 

1912 . 2 fed off 10 18 11 2 fed off 10 1 6 32 

1913 . 6 0 54 11 6 4 6 stripped 11 0 10 19 

1914 . 7 fed off 10 6 9 7 fed off 10 0 8 106 

Means . 14 54 18 56 2 6 57 2 1 83 

, (six years) (six years) 


Referring to the grain yields, it will be observed that the average return 
for the nine years period is 4bu8h. 21bs. higher after bare fallow than after 
pea stubble. In seven out of the nine seasons the bare fallow crop has proved 
superior, and yet when we turn to the figures for whole produce, the pea 
stubbles are seen to yield higher results than the fallows. Taking the mean 
figures for the six years (1906-1911), the difference is 4cwt8. 861bs. in favor 
of the pea stubbles. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC. 

During the month of February, 1915, 6,311bush. fresh fruits, 6,402bush. 
of bananas, 11,467 bags of potatoes, 873 bags of onions, 114 packages of 
vegetables, and 10 packages of plants, trees, and bulbs, were examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Acts of 1886 and 1910; 390bush. of bananas (over ripe) were 
destroyed. Under the Federal Commerce Act 466 cases of fresh fruits, 200 
packages of dried fruits, 13 preserved, and 10 packages of seeds were exported 
to overseas markets during the same period. These were distributed as 
follows:—^For New Zealand, 106 cases of grapes and 10 packages of seeds. 
For India, four packages of preserved fruit and 360 cases grapes. For London, 
nine packages of preserved fruit, 200 packages dried fruit, and 282 packages of 
honey. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 3,483 packages plants, bulbs, 
seeds, &c., were examined and admitted from oversea markets. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL C0LLE<5E. 


HARVEST REPORT, 1914. 


By W. J. CoLEBATCH, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.8., Principal Boseworthy 
Agricultural College. 


(Continued from fage 636.) 


THE WHEAT OBOP. 

The total area of wheat harvested for grain in 1914 comprised 118‘686 
a<ires. The area grown under experimental conditions was 81*69 acres, 
and the balance—664)96 acres—^formed portion of the general farm crops. 
The farm wheat area was made up of 33*022 acres in Ebsary’s C and 33*974 
acres in Nettle’s B. The total yield from these two fields 'was 887bu8h. 
13lbs., which corresponds to a yield per acre of 13bush. 151bs. Included 
in the experimental wheat area were the Permanent Experiment Field, the 
Depth of Plougliing Plots, Grainger’s Supeqiljosphate Plots, and several 
blocks of one acre and over occurring amongst the seed plots in Nettle's A 
and Field No. Gb. 

The following table summarises the year’s results :— 

Table IX .—Summary of Wheat Returns for the Year 1914. 


Yield 

Area. •I’otal Yield. per Acre. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Farm crops . 66-996 887 13 .. 13 16 

Experimental crops . 81-69<J .. 818 34 .. 10 1 


Total. 148-686 .. 1,706 47 .. 11 28 


Ebs art’s C. 

This consists of light mallee laud with a sandy ridge in the south-east 
corner. 

Past history—1899, bare fallow ; 1900, wheat; 1901, bare fallow ; 1902, 
wheat; 1903, bare fallow ; HK)4, barley ; 1905, pasture ; 1906, bare fallow ; 
1907, wheat; 1908, rape ; 1909, bare fallow ; 1910, wlieat; 1911, barley ; 
1912, pasture; 1913, bare fallow ; 1914, wheat. 
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This field has been resting since 1911 and was, therefore, in good cropping 
condition. The fallow was twice cultivated in the early autumn and again 
just in front of the drill. The seed was sown in a moist seedbed with 2cwts. 
of standard superphosphate per acre between the 11th and 15th of May. 
Germination was even and vigorous and the young crop made satisfactory 
progress up to July. Tow ards the end of that month it began to show signs 
of distress, particularly on the side under College Eclipse. Later on, however, 
it appeared to recover, and since there was insufficient rain in the spring to 
account for this, it can only be attributed to the fact that this particular 
field benefited by an unusually heavy downpour at the end of April. In 
the tabulated results given below, the most remarkable figures are those 
recording the yields of Gluyas, and especially of selection 6 of that variety. 
Taking the three selections together, Gluyas lias returned an average of 
Ifibush. 491bs. per acre over an area of nearly 20 acres, and with a top yield 
of almost nine bags per acre. No more striking testimony to the suitability 
of this variety for grain production in dry seasons could be required. A 
yield of over five and a half bags of jilump marketable grain from relatively 
light land under a fall of 6-12in. of useful rains should arrest the attention 
of those who are cropping the light mallee lands on or about the margin of 
cultivation in this State. 

The other variety, College Eclipse, was grown along a fencte line fringed 
with trees and native shrubs, and the yield was observed to rise as the distance 
from the boundary increased. This variety, however, never made any spring 
growth, and, as a matter of fact, it was only allowed to stand for grain because 
it was not considered worth harvesting for hay. 


Table X .—Showing Details of Seeding and Yields of Wheats Grown in 


Variety. 

Gluyas ..... 

Gluyas . 

Gluyas ... 

College Eclipse .... 
College Eclipse .... 
College Eclipse. 

Totals for field. 


Ebsary's C. 

Seed Date 


Selection. 

Area. 

per 

of 

Total Yield. 

Acre Yield, 


Acres, 

Ilw. 

Seodinp. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. 11^9. 

8 

6-772 

84 

May 11 

83 29 

14 28 

7 

n-641 

77 

May 11-12 

186 34 

16 2 

6 

2-288 

86 

May 13 

61 8 

26 43 

6 

3-960 

86 

May 13 

45 15 

11 26 

5 

7-845 

87 

May 13-14 

82 27 

10 31 

4 

1-516 

87 

May 15 

14 36 

9 38 


33-022 



473 20 

14 20 


Nottlb’s B. 


The earlier history of this field has been outlined already in connection 
with the hay haivest. Only five out of the 29 plots sown to wheat were 
selected for the grain harvest. Three of these plots consisted of King^s Bed, 
which was a long way the best of the early wheats in the field, and the other 
two, which carried Late Gluyas and Queen Fan varieties, were chosen to 
suit next season’s scheme of cropping. As has already b^n intimated, the 
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great bulk of the paddock was out for hay. The King's Red variety was 
bound and threshed, whilst the other two were stripped and winnowed. It 
is worthy of note that the highest yield from King's Red was secured on the 
lighter soil and the lowest from the clay loam. Late Gluyas also benefited 
through being situated on a piece of sandy loam, whilst in the case of Queen 
Fan the soil varied from light loam to red clay. 


Table XI.— Shoioing Details of Seeding and Yields of Wheat obtained in 


NottWs B. 

Seed Date 

Variety. Selection. Area. per of Total Yield. Acre Yield. 

Acre. Seeding. 

Acres. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

King’s Red. 8 4*978 97 May 20 45 26 9 7 

King’s Red. 7 8*988 102 May 20 -21 100 18 11 10 

King’s Red. 6 13*442 91 May 21 196 36 14 33 

Queen Fan. 4 4*406 100 May 22 45 66 10 26 

Late Gluyas. 6 2*160 99 May 22 26 30 12 16 


Totals for field. 33*974 413 44 12 11 


Grainger’s Ploughing Depth Plots. 

In order to obtain definite knowledge as to the influence of the different 
depths of ploughing on wheat grown on the alternate crop and bare fallow 
system, 12 one-acre plots were surveyed and fenced off in 1910. The details 
of the scheme, together with the results for the four years, 1911-1914 inclusive, 
are set out in the following table :— 


Table XII.«— Showing the Yields Obtained in the Ploughing Depth Plots in 
Grainger*s J5, 1911 to 1914. 


2in. 

4in. 

6in. 

Sin. 

lOin. 

12in. 


2iu. 

4in. 

fiin* 

sin. 

lOin. 

l2in. 


Depth, 


Depth. 


Total Produce pc‘r Acre. 

_A,_ 

Means, 



1911. 


1912. 



1913. 



1914 


1911-14. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

0. 

L. 

1 

18 

94 

1 

13 

64 

0 

19 

32 

0 

12 

106 

1 

6 

18 

2 

3 

84 

1 

16 

58 

0 

13 

94 

0 

15 

;io 

1 

7 

38 

2 

3 

109 

1 

13 109 

0 

14 

23 

0 

12 

6 

1 

6 

6 

2 

6 

78 

1 

12 

66 

0 

15 

20 

0 

13 

109 

1 

7 

10 

2 

4 

72 

1 

14 

37 

0 

16 

43 

0 

10 

60 

1 

6 

53 

2 

6 

68 

1 

13 

79 

0 

12 

86 

0 

9 

42 

1 

6 

66 


Grain ixrr Acre. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Means, 

1911-14. 

Bush, lbs 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

19 34 

19 11 

11 55 

8 28 

14 47 

27 10 

21 27 

7 31 

10 47 

16 44 

25 29 

21 39 

7 48 

10 19 

16 19 

28 23 

21 21 

8 34 

10 21 

17 10 

27 23 

21 41 

9 11 

9 42 

15 29 

26 32 

22 55 

8 32 

9 6 

16 46 


Four crops have now been harvested, but care must be taken not to regard 
the average figures as in wiy way conclusive. Since 1911 the winter rains 
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have been exceedingly light, and with depleted stores of subsoil moisture 
the benefits accruing from deep tillage would not become apparent. At 
the end of 10 years it may be possible to view the mean results with an amount 
of confidence warranting the application of the deductions to the general 
practice of the farm. However, whilst it would be injudicious at this stage 
to modify our methods in accordance with the foregoing results, it is interest¬ 
ing to note the facts that appear to be borne out and that at present seem 
likely to become established. In the first place it is clear that the deep 
ploughing in the 1910 and 1911 fallows did not show up disadvantageously 
in the 1911 and 1912 harvests comparatively with the shallower working. The 
1910 fallows received good soaking rains, the rainfall for that year being 
23-87in., whilst in 1911 only 13*69in. w^ere registered. Hence the opportunity 
arose for studying the efietjt of bringing to the surface the so-called sour 
subsoil in both wet and dry years. A glance at the table will show that the 
8in., lOin.j^and 12in. plots compared very favorably with the shallower 
deptlis under both conditions. In total produce they were within the 
recognised margin of experimental error in every instance but one, and in 
the season preceded by lieavy rains they gave consistently higher returns. 
Turning to the grain yield figures w^e find tlie position very similar, the experi¬ 
mental error being sufficient to accoimt for the discrepancies in the tw^o cases 
in wdiich the shallow ploughing gave the higher return. These results come 
as a surprise, since tliey confront us with practical proof that so far as the 
heavier classes of loam in this district are concerned the subsoil to a deptli 
of 12in. is not sufficiently crude and sour to injure the physical state of the 
land and ruin its fertility. The second point that appears to be clearly 
demonstrated is that 2in. fallowing is not going to prove as economic to 
wffiealgrow'ers as 4in. The difference in yield amounts to approximately 
2bush ., which, at normal values, is equivalent to 6 b. 6d. or 7s. per acre—an 
amount that would much more than cover the extra cost of ploughing. 

The mean figures for the plots fallow^ed 4in. and over are virtually equal, 
and all that can be said at the present stage is that the arguments in favor 
of continuous deep fallowing in preparation for wheat have not been supported 
by the results. It is feasible to suppose that in the light of future results 
this conclusion may have to be revised. 

With regard to the 1914 crop which extended over a total area of six acres, 
it may be said that seeding took place under almost ideal conditions. King’s 
White (selection 6) was drilled in at the rate of 901bs. per acre on the 26th 
of May, and the whole area received a dressing of 2cwt8. of 36/38 superphos¬ 
phate per acre. All the plots ripened off at about the same time, and they 
all lost a good deal of grain through the ravages of birds. The crop was cut 
about the middle of October and threshed a month later. The average 
yield over six acres was 9bu8h. 47lb8. 
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Grainger’s Superphosphate Plots. 

Table XIII. —Showing 1914 Yields of Grainger's Suj>erphosjphate Plots, 
together wkh the Mean Yields, ] 910-1914. 

Total Produce per Acre. Grain per Acre. 

__ _ JL 

f' \ f ' .— " ““-v 

Superphosphate per Acre. MeanR. Means, 




1914. 

1910-1914. 

1914. 

1910-1914. 


T. 

0. L. 

T. 

C. L. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Nn . 


9 74 

0 

16 60 

7 18 

7 42 

jewt. 


1 98 

1 

4 10 

15 30 

13 48 

lowt. 


16 98 

1 

7 60 

11 43 

14 24 

2cwts. 


0 51 

1 

8 78 

11 60 

14 15 

Sowts.. 

.. 0 

15 22 

1 

8 110 

9 36 

14 6 


(No grain harvested in 1911; plots cut for hay.) 


There are five series oi three plots in this experiment. Eacli series repre¬ 
sents a tliree-eouTse rotation, viz., bare fallow, wheat, and pasture, and the 
cereal crop is eitlier not manured at all or else dressed with varying amounts 
of first grade superi)hosphate according to the preceding tabulated scheme. 
Each plot is 2*82 acres in extent and is securely fenced off to enable the 
stock-(jarrying capacity of the pastures to be determined and compared. In 
order to provide a good sole of “ grass ” for the a(?cumulated suqffus of 
manure to act upon and thus reveal itself i>y stimulating and maintaining 
a vigorous growth of feed, lucerne and rape have been sown in some seasons, 
but the former has become so expensive to purchase that its use for tem¬ 
porary pasture amounts almost to extravagance. 

King’s White (selection 6) was sown at the rate of 851bs. per acre between 
tlie 12th and 14th of May. The inimanured plot made slow progress through¬ 
out, and although it yielded fairly well as compared with ilie mean grain 
return, it reduced the average yield of total ]>roduce by nearly 25 per cent. 
Allowing the usual 10 per cent, margin to cover errors traceable to factors 
beyond contrpl, the average grain yields for the ])eriod 1910-1914 in respect 
of all the manured plots may be considered to be equal. 

Turning now to the total produce, it will be observ'ed that the results this 
season have been somewhat uneven. The returns from the jewt. and the 
2cwt. plots were approximately equal, whilst from the Icwt. and 3cwt. plots 
the yields were 5cwts. to fiewts. per acre less. According to tlic table of 
means the average yields of total produce over the past five seasons have 
been consistently increased by additional quantities of superjfiiosphate. The 
influence of the accumulated manuiial residues on the stock-carrying capacity 
of the land is discussed in separate reports. 

Permanent Experiment Field. 

Biennial reports are issued in connection wuth the important work carried 
out in this field. It is sufficient to state here that the whole area harvested 
for grain was 52*224 acres, and that the average yi^ld per acre was lObush. 
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261 bs. This yield would have beea considerably higher had there been 
other crops nearby to attract the birds. The variety of wheat grown was 
King’s White (selection 6), which was drilled in at the rate of 1 Jbush. per acre. 

Miscellaneous Plots. 

In fields Nos. 6b, 5a, and Nottle’s A, a number of seed plots were grown. 
They varied in size from two or three rows up to 3*386 acres, but, as previously 
mentioned, only those occupying an acre or over have been included in the 
average yield records. The treatment accorded these three fields prior to 
and during 1914 has already been referred to, and it now remains to group 
the results as under:— 


Table XIV .—Showing the Details of Seeding and Yields from Plots of 
One Acre or over grown in Field No. 6b and NoUle^s A. 


Field. 

Variety. 

Selection. 

Area. 

Date Sown. 

Seed 

Yield 

No. 6b ... 

CaUph . 

1 

Acres. 

3*386 

May 

30 

per Acre, 
lbs. 

85 

IX5r Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 
10 12 


BasU. 

1 

1-488 

June 

1 

85 

5 9 


College Comeback .. 

6 

1*320 

June 

1 

85 

4 38 


Wilmington. 

3 

1-020 

June 

1 

85 

0 55 

Nettle’s A 

Totals lor field . 
Crossbred 53. 


7-214 

1-098 

April 

28 

85 

6 50 

1 6 


Fan. 

1 

1-054 

April 

29 

85 

6 40 


Totals for field . 
Combined totals 


2-152 

9-366 




3 58 

6 10 


Table XV .—Showing Yields of some College Crossbred Wheats (1907 to 1910 

Crosses). 


Varieties. 

Selection. Pedigree 

Area. 1912. 1913. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

1914. 
Bush, lbs, 

Basil. 

1 

Fan X Red Fife, 1907 .. 

1-488 

23 0 10 19 

5 

9 

Caliph .... 

1 

Mareball’g No. 3 x King’s 
White, 1908 

3-386 

28 20 6 63 

10 

12 

Cad . 

3 

Jonathan x Farrer’s 
52F2, 1908 

0076 

- - 

6 

47 

Cad A. 

3 

Jonathan x Farrer’s 
52F2, 1908 

0-199 

- - 

5 

52 

Cadet .... 

3 

Jonathan x Farrer’s 
52F2, 1908 

0-119 

- - 

6 

19 

Earl. 

2 

Marshall’s No. 3 x Indian 
Runner x Marshall’s 
No. 3, 1909 

0-044 

— 4 34 

18 

56 

Ensign ... 

1 

Marshall’s No. 3 x Petatz 
Surprise, 1909 

0-022 

— 6 13 

8 

20 

Elite . 

1 

Late Gluyas x Petatz 
Surprise, 1909 

0-110 

— 5 7 

11 

49 

Eureka ... 

1 

Fan X Red fife x Jona., 
1910 

0*076 

—* 

4 

23 

Ewer ..... 

1 

Carmichaers Eclipse x 
Indian Runner x Oar* 
michael’s Eclipse, 1910 

0-065 

MMr mmm 

10 

46 

Exquisite • 

1 

Gluyas x Indian Runner 
X Gluyas, 1910 

0*022 


85 

36 
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Table XVI. — Showing 1914 Yields of Latest Strains of College Hand-selected 
Pedigree Wheats^ com>j)aratively with Yields of Earlier Strains in Previous 
Seasons, 


Varieties. 

Selec¬ 

tion. 

Area. ^ 

Acres. 



Yields per Acre. 

„ . _ ■ ^ 



1914. 
B. lbs. 

1913. 
B. lbs. 

1912. 
B, lbs. 

1911. 
B. lbs. 

1910. 
B. lbs. 

1909. 
B, lbs. 

Means 

B.lbs 

Gluyae . 

0 

0*303 

13 5 

10 56 

21 32 

8 34 

21 29 

28 23 

17 20 

Bearded Gluyae .... 

9 

0*114 

11 16 

8 31 

28 6 

14 38 

20 51 

30 35 

18 59 

Late Gluyas. 

9 

0*136 

7 21 

7 16 

23 44 

14 4 

22 50 

33 8 

18 4 

King’s Red. 

9 

0*269 

10 21 

8 39 

27 34 

12 37 

22 43 

33 41 

19 16 

King’s Whitfi. 

9 

0*304 

15 46 

8 30 

26 53 

17 0 

23 27 

29 10 

20 8 

College Ecilipse .... 

7 

0*276 

B 0 

10 39 

21 54 

12 27 

25 8 

24 47 

17 9 

Cannichael’s Eclipse 

7 

0*274 

7 13 

7 65 

22 53 

16 53 

28 21 

22 60 

17 39 

Federation. 

3 

0*299 

2 67 

6 22 

22 13 

11 52 

25 48 

33 20 

17 5 

College Comeback .. 

7 

0*218 

6 12 

7 19 

17 27 

8 4 

29 12 

19 16 

14 25 

Fan. 

5 

1*064 

6 40 

6 43 

15 36 

8 45 

25 3 

13 9 

12 39 

Pc tat z Surprise'. 

4 

0*231 

6 33 

7 3 

24 9 

11 20 

10 44 

8 16 

11 11 


Table XVII .—SJmving Yields of Miscellaneous Wheat grown 

in 1914. 

Variety, 

Selection. 

Field. 

Arc'a. Yield per Acre 
Acres. Bush. lbs. 

Lamda . 

. 9 

5a 

0*032 

9 

22 

Cx)lloge Comeback. 

. 6 

6b 

1 *320 

4 

38 

Wilmington . 

. 3 

6b 

1-020 

0 

65 

Bt^ardless Odessa. 

. 4 

Nottle’s A 

0066 

2 

47 

BeanUess Odessa. 

2 


0*442 

0 

43 

Dreadnought. 

. — 

n 

0044 

4 

10 

Little Joss . 


it 

0*022 

0 

11 

Crossbred 63 . 


it 

1*098 

1 

6 

Cape . 

. 6 

li 

0*044 

8 

43 

Algiers . 

. — 

(( 

0*044 

10 

36 

Sevens. 

. — 

iK 

0*197 

4 

59 

Tunis. 


4i 

0*154 

5 

57 

Mahmoudi . 


it 

0*022 

16 

40 

Dymenos .... 

. — 

it 

0*022 

10 

36 

American No. 8. 

. — 

it 

0*022 

18 

66 

Cormll’s No. 7. 

. — 

it 

0*022 

13 

36 


Chakacter of the Grain. 

Whilst it must be admitted that the later varieties, which were for the 
most part too ill-grown to be bound and threshed, yielded a small and some¬ 
what shrivelled grain, yet the earlier and better grown varieties yielded a 
fine large plump and weighty sample, which graded up to approximately 
661bs. per bushel with an average loss of only 5*89 per cent. The following 
table summarises the grading operations for the year. 
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Table XVIII.— Showing PercetUage of Losses in Orading^ and Bushel Weighis 
of Wheats Harvested in 1914. 


Variety* Selec- Ungraded 

tion. Grain. 


Bush. lbs. 

Threshed Crops— 

King’s White. 6 702 29 

King’s Red. (i 180 35 

Bang’s Red. 7 96 37 

King’s Red. 8 39 28 

Gluyas . 6 51 22 

Gluyas . 7 149 40 

Gluyas . 8 66 15 


Totals for threshed area 1,286 26 
Stripped Crops— 

College EcHpso . 4 14 36 

College Eclipse . 6 82 27 

College Eclipse . 6 45 15 

Queen Fan . 4 43 17 

Late Gluyas. 6 25 14 


Totals for stripjX'd area 210 49 

Combined totals . 1,497 15 



Loss. 

Weight per Bushel. 

_^_A_ 



t - 


Grain. 


Before 

After 




Grading. 

Grading. 

Bush. lbs. 

0/ 

/o 

lbs. 

lbs. 

653 

56 

6-91 

64 

66 

173 

48 

3*75 

65 

66 

90 

46 

604 

mi 

661 

36 

11 

7-71 

65i 

661 

49 

16 

4-09 

63 

651 

145 

11 

3-00 

641 

65} 

61 

30 

717 

Mi 

66 

i,210 

38 

5-89 



10 

27 

28-42 

611 

62 

67 

20 

18-33 

62 

63 

37 

9 

17-90 

Oli 

621 

37 

50 

12-59 

61 

62 

21 

33 

15-25 

611 

63 

174 

19 

17-31 



,384 

57 

7-50 




Thus there is seen to be a very marked difference between the bushel weights 
of the threshed and the stripped samples. Despite the heavy grading of 
the latter, tlie bushel weight did not rise appreciably above the f .a.q. standard, 
which clearly indicates tlie poorly developed character of the grain. An 
extreme case is seen in the fourth selection of College Eclipse, which showed 
an increase of only half a pound a bushel after 28-2 per cent, of tailings 
had been removed. The best thresher sample was King’s Red, but the 
percentage of loss on grading in both King’s Red and King’s White was, on 
the average, slightly liigher than in Gluyas. The figure 7*71 in connection 
witli Gluyas (selection 6) is comparatively high, but this is attributable 
to the series of stoppages that characterised our initial efforts to get tlie new 
Leviathan thresher mill into working order. 

It would appear at first sight to be difficult to account for the difference 
between the 1913 and 1914 wheat samples, but on reflection it will be recalled 
that during September we experienced a number of frosts, some of which 
coincided wdth the flowering period, and it is probable that the effect of these, 
and the extreme heat during the early part of October, was to reduce the 
number of developing ovules per head, and thus indirectly to encourage the 
production of well-filled grains. In this connection, also, it is necessary to 
reiterate the statement that only the most promising blocks on the wheat 
area w^ere reserved for grain. 


General Farm Average. 

Having regard to the nature of the season, and to the relatively low yields 
that have been obtained elsewhere on land of sinailar or even better quality, 
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the general average yield of wheat on the College Farm for 1914 must be 
regarded as very satisfactory. However, whilst a certain amount of credit 
may be fairly claimed for the system of farming and the thoroughness of 
the work which permitted such results to be obtained, there is no desire to 
obscure the fact that the figures quoted represent the average return from 
an area deliberately selected with a view to supplying our seed requirements 
for next season without encroaching on the available hay area any further 
than was absolutely necessary. In other words the exigencies of the season 
compelled us to bind or mow the poorest blocks for hay. 

It has been the practice hitherto to include the experimental wheat area 
in the general farm averages, and the precedent has been followed again 
this year. In the course of the report, however, a distinction has been drawn 
between the ordinary farm crops and the wheat grown on the experimental 
areas, and in subsequent years it is intended to carry tliis distinction into 
the tables of yields, I quite recognise that on a seed wheat farm, where the 
varieties grown are of necessity much more numerous than is usual or advisable 
under a general farming system in this district, it is at times a difficult matter 
to say exactly where the line should be drawn between experimental and 
ordinary farm crops. It seems to me, however, that a useful purpose will be 
served by grouping all blocks that have not received special treatment as 
regards tillage or manuring, and that are not situated in fields reserved for 
systematic experimentation, under the title “ Farm Crops,” and keeping the 
records of the same distinct from those secured from experimental areas. 

We can now look back over a period of 11 years during which reliable data 
concerning tlie wheat yield have been gathered and recorded, and it is with 
satisfaction that we find ourselves in a position to state that the average 
annual return per acre for the period 1904 to 1914 is within Gibs, of 17bush. 
The actual details are here given :— 


Table XIX. —Showing the Ai^era^e Yields of Wheat on the College Farm^ 

1904 to 1914. 


Rainfall. Area. Average 

Season. , --v under Yield 

“ Ufleful.” Total. Wheat. per Acre. 

Imshcs. Inches. Acres. Bush. lbs. 

1904 . ll fK) 14-70 330*00 18 3 

1905 . 14 23 16*71 212*00 24 11 

1906 . 16*30 19*72 318*00 14 30 

1907 . 13*81 15*05 1784)0 13 20 

1908 . 15*53 17*74 268*52 22 14 

1909 . .. 21*16 23*06 328*47 26 5 

1910 .. 16*79 23*87 267*36 16 38 

1911 . 9*46 13*69 234*98 14 17 

1912 . 13*05 14*97 232*89 19 36 

1913 .. 10*82 15*66 333*07 6 32 

1914 .. 6*12 9*36 148*69 H 28 


Average yield of 11 yeaoM 
B 
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SPEECH DAY AT ROSEWORTHY, 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OP PRIZES. 

The aniiuai Speech Day and distribution of prizes at Roseworthy 
College on Friday, March 12th, was attended by a number of parents 
of students and visitors. The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe, 
M.L.C.), presided, and others present included the Hon. W. Hanna- 
ford, M.L.C., the Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins), and 
Messrs. P. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, C. J. Tuckwell, and G. Jeffery 
(Advisory Board of Agriculture). 

The Principalis Report. 

The Principal of the College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), 
M.R.C.V.S.), in his annual report, said—‘‘The present occasion marks 
the termination of the thirty-first scholastic year in the history of the 
Rosewortliy College. The total number of students enrolled since the 
inception of the institution is 610, and at the conclusion of to-day ^s 
function 228 diplomas will have been awarded. The percentage of 
diploma winners is thus seen to be 37.37 of the total enrolment, and if 
we include in our calculation only those who actually competed for a 
diploma, the percentage would probably range between 50 and 60. 

“Consideration of these figures naturally leads us to inquire how 
high this percentage may be raised with advantage to the College and 
its alumni. At a glance it would appear that the success of its students 
furnishes a measure of the efficiency of a college as an educational in¬ 
stitution, and that a high percentage of diploma winners must neces¬ 
sarily indicate ability and industry on the part of both staff and 
students. There are, however, other aspects of this question to con¬ 
sider. It will be readily conceded that a diploma which is disre¬ 
garded by the general public, and, in particular, by that section of the 
community directly interested in the subject or subjects for which 
the diploma is granted, can have little value outside of the precincts 
of the institution concerned. It therefore behoves those in authority 
to see to it that the standard of scholarship demanded is such that only 
those who may confidently be expected to bring credit to themselves 
and their Alma Mater shall be stamped with the college hall mark of 
proficiency. In other words, our aim should be, and is, to make the 
college diplomas something more than a mere certificate that a certain 
degree of efficiency has been attained under a definite curriculum. The 
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more difficult of acquirement the diploma is made within reasonable 
limits, the higher will it stand in public estimation, and the more it 
will be coveted and valued by our students. On the other hand, if 
the diploma be cheapened by lowering the standard, the efl’ect will, 
in the end, be disastrous to all concerned. 

'‘We may count ourselves most fortunate at Roseworthy College 
that the framing of the system of education here in vogue fell into the 
hands of such welhtrained and able men as Professors Lowrie and 
Perkins. They have been careful to shape the course so as to enable 
the institution to educate young men in the art, as well as the science, 
of farming. In this manner they have succeeded in preserving a 
pi’oper balance between theory and practice throughout the course. To 
my mind, this has always been an outstanding feature of the Rose- 
worthy curriculum, and I am inclined to attribute to it a very large 
measure of the success Avhich our students have achieved in their extra- 
collegiate careers. For, be it remembered, the Roseworthy College 
graduates have made a name for themselves in all branches of rural 
industry as well as in other walks of life. There is th\is ample evi- 
(hmee that the efforts made to fomid a eourse of study and establish 
a diploma standard that will fit the conditions and n‘(iuirements of our 
State have not be(‘n futile. On the eoiitrary, a goodly measure of 
sueeess may fairly be claimed, and, 1 am sure, will be readily allowed. 

“ We do not anticipate for a moirnmt being able to satisfy the de- 
maiid-s of all our candid friends. There are always some misguided 
and narrow-visaged individuals who find serious (liffieiilty in under¬ 
standing why all students who gain tlie diploma do not exactly con¬ 
form to their own particular jiotions as to what a college graduate 
should be. They fail to recognise that we do not, in general, endeavor 
to train men in any one particular branch of agriculture, but rather to 
turn out a steady stream of young fellows possessed of a good all-i ound 
knowledge of the rural sciences, and with an adeejuate training in farm 
operations. We fully realise that at the time of their graduation from 
the college they are not all equally adapted for each and every phase 
of agricultural work. Some will prefer one pursuit and others an¬ 
other, and it would be unreasonable to suppose that mistakes 'will not 
occur in the choice of avocation, even amongst Roseworthy diploma 
holders. Those who already have entered upon manhood prior to 
leaving the College have, as a rule, settled upon definite plans for the 
future, and such men are usually capable of making an immediate start 
in the business of farming. On the other hand, some of our most 
intellectual graduates secure the diploma at about 19 years of age, and, 
whilst exceptional instances occur, it would be injudicious as a genera! 
practice to load these youths with the full responsibilities of farm man- 
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agement until they have gained additional experience. It is not a 
function of this College to place old heads on young shoulders, nor can 
we be expected to turn out youths, still in their teens, fully equipped 
with powers of judgment and discernment that can only be attained 
by years of experience in the stem school of life. 

“At a residential college, the members of the instructional staff have 
an opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted with the character, 
abilities, and diligence of their students, and it may reasonably be 
urged that they are, ipso facto, better fitted to conduct examinations 
in their respective subjects than others unfamiliar with the mental 
endowments and personalities of the competitors. The relative merits 
of the two systems of examination have been frequently discussed. It 
is contended, on the one hand, that men who have been closely asso¬ 
ciated wdth the candidates must, consciously or unconsciously, lean to¬ 
wards those who have worked consistently and well during the course, 
but have met misfortune in the examination, and, further, that the 
appointment of extra-mural examiners will eliminate this disturbing 
influence. As against this view, it may be pointed out that experience 
has shown that the introduction of the extra-mural system, without 
restriction, would occasionally lead to gre^t hardships, and, at times, 
to scant justice. In order, therefore, to uphold the standard of the 
diplomas, and at the same time to protect the interests of our students, 
the Roseworthy practice has been to appoint outside men to act in con 
junction with our own staff, and thus secure to us the advantage of 
both systems. I take this opportunity of thanking those gentlemen 
who have so kindly assisted us as co-examiners. 

“Before leaving the subject of the college diploma, I would like to 
lay some emphasis on the fact that whilst it should be the ambition 
of every student to win the coveted piece of parchment, yet, in the 
end, it is the attainment of education and not the acquisition of 
awards that should constitute the objective. It is not every good stu¬ 
dent that is fortunate enough to earn a diploma, and I would say to 
those who have been unsuccessful on this occasion, that we number 
amongst those of whom the college is most proud, many students who 
were unable to qualify for a diploma. 

“We will now pass briefly in review the chief incidents that oc¬ 
curred at the College during the past year. In some respects it has 
been one of the most eventful periods in the annals of the institution. 
Important changes have transpired in connection with the personnel of 
the staff. The advancement of Professor Perkins, which has met with 
such unanimpuB approval throughout the State, led to a change in 
the princip|lship, and the well-merited promotion of Mr. Sp^ord left 
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A serious gap in our ranks which another old student, Mr. Scott, is 
zealously endeavoring to dll. Alterations in the administrative staff 
<luring the course of a College year are usually to be deplored, and 
although in this instance the changes were effected as smoothly as 
possible, it would be fatuous to suppose that they did not involve some 
sacrifice. However, it is to be hoped that our efforts to mitigate the 
attendant disadvantages have not been made in vain. 

‘ ‘ The season, as every one is well aware, has broken aU previous re¬ 
cords. Not one single bag of grain has been sold off the farm this 
harvest. The irony of it all lies in the fact that the new Leviathan 
threshing mill, which was available to us for the first time this year, 
is capable of handling l,000bush. per day, whilst our total production 
of threshable crop amounted to less than l,500bush. I wUl not, 
however, dwell on this rather hackneyed subject; suffice it to say that 
the Sahara-like conditions have tried the patience almost beyond en¬ 
durance, and unfortunately, have to some extent affected the training 
in practical work. 

“There is yet another event that has infiuenced us all in the dis¬ 
charge of our various duties, and it is one that transcends all others in 
importance. I refer to the great war in which our Empire and its 
Allies are engaged, and which has obsessed the minds of the whole 
British nation. It does not detract from the merits of either the staff 
or students to admit freely that both have experienced unparalleled 
difficulty in concentrating their thoughts and attention upon the sxib- 
jects of the curriculum during so critical a period of the nation’s his¬ 
tory. It is very natural and proper that the outbreak of hostilities 
should have created a feeling of unrest amongst the young men of 
this College, and we are all proud to know that, at the present 
moment a member of our staff, Mr. S. H. Best, and two class mates 
of our senior year, Basil Puller and Sydney Hayter Reed, are in the 
fighting line. In addition, a large number of old students have re¬ 
sponded to the call to arms, and, with your permission, we will pay 
each and all of them the honor of special mention in this year’s 
address. The roll of honor, which has been alphabetically arranged, 
is as follows:—S. H. Best, "W. B. Blue, B. 0. Brown, D. J. Byard, 
B. Puller, D. Pulton, C. E. Goddard, E. T. Hamilton, B. Hocking, J. 
Hocking, R. C. Jacob, E. R. James, E. W. Jones, E. M. Judell, W. M. 
Kay, D. H. KilUcoat, P. D. Eillieoat, H. W. Leake, R. H. P. Maedinoe, 
J. S. Malpas, G. G. Masson, W. J. Naish, S. H. Reed, A. C. Sandland, 
H. E. Sibley, A C. Smith, H. Stephen, J. A. B. Stevenson. M. G. 
Stewart, P. A. Tod, P. J. Treloar, S. C. Vohr, G. R. Webb, G B. 
WeUs. 
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^‘Prominent amongst the old scholars who have distinguished 
themselves in other fields are the Hon. H. A. Parsons, LL.B. 
(Attorney-General and Minister of Education), and Mr. T. E. 
Yelland (silver medallist, 1891), who has been elected to the 
Mayoralty of the City of Unley. Mr. P. K. Watson, who was gold 
medallist in 1908, has graduated in engineering, and will shortly 
complete the course in agricultural science at the University of 
Edinburgh. Mr. G. P. Stephens, Ridley scholar and gold medallist 
in 1913, who is studying for the B.Sc. degree in agriculture at the 
Adelaide University, has secured a first-class in mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and botany, and has also passed in physiography. 
To each and all of these, we offer our most cordial congratulations. 

^‘It now remains for us to do honor to tliose who have won a place 
on the list of this year’s awards. The most important prize of the 
year, namely, the Ridley Scholarship, falls to the dux of the College, 
Oscar Sturt Symon, with 87.6 per c(‘nt. of the available total. He 
thus gains a first-class diploma, as also does P. H. Dealy, Avith 82.1 
per cent., and the diploma average for the class works out at 68.89 
per cent. Eleven out of the 14 competitors are (nititl(*d to receive 
diplomas, and we take pleasure in otfering our senior class very 
hearty congratulations on the cxcellejit results they have secured. 

**In conclusion I would add a Avord of gratitude to those friends 
and well-AAUshers who have so kindly donated medals and prizes.” 


Diplomas (in Order of Merit). 

Diplomas of the First Class, 

Oscar Sturt Symon, with honorB in Agriculture, Viticulture, QiJnoIbgy, Dairying, 
Veterinary Science, Chemistry, Bookketiinng, jind Aviculture. 

Francis Henry Dealy, with honors in Viticulture, Chemistry, and Bookkeeping. 

Diplomas of the Second Class. 

James Johnstone Graham, with honors in Bookkeeping and Aviculture. 

Franz Oscar Henry Martin. 

Reginald Lansell Frew. 

Robert Angus Keddie, with honors in Aviculture. 

Walter Anstruther Ross, with honors in Aviculture. 

Henry Hubert Orchard, George Collard Walkem (equal). 

Spencer, Jame.s Sibley. 

George Charles lUowinan Prevost. 

Prize List. 

Third Year Students, 

Gold medal (presented by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, for the 
highest aggregate in all diploma subjects), Oscar Sturt Symon. 

College second prize, Francis Henry Dealy. 

Old Students^ Cup (prmmted by the Agricultural College Old Collegians^ Asso¬ 
ciation, for the highest aggregate in Agriculture and Veterinary Science), Oscar 
Sturt Symon. 

Viticulture (prize presented by Mr. H. E, Laffer), Oscar Sturt Symon. 

Fruit culture (prize presented by Mr. Geo. Quinn), Francis Henry Dealy. 
CEnolbgy (prize presented by the S.A. Vinegrowers^ Association), Osc^r Sturt 
Symon. 
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Chem^try (prize presented by Mr. J. H. Phillips, B.Sc.), Francis Henry Dealy. 

Veterinary science (prize presented by Mr. F. 13. Place, B.V.Sc.), Oscar Sturt 
Symon, 

Practical examinations (prize presented by the members of the Advisory Board 
of Apiculture), Oscar Sturt Symon. 

Ploughing (prize presented by Professor Perkins, Director of Agriculture), 
Franz Oscar Henry Martin. 

Outside work (prize presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), Henry 
Hubert Orchard, 

Second Tear Students. 

Silver medal (presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), Thomas 
Sydney Dealy. 

College second prize, Stuart Gawler King. 

Agriculture and farm diaries (prize presented by the Principal), Stuart Gawler 
King. 

Viticulture (prize presented by H. Buring, Esq.), Stuart Gawler King. 

Fruit culture (prize presented by Mr. H. E. Laffer), Thomas Sydney Dealy. 

Veterinary science (prize presented by the Principal), Thomas Sydney Dealy and 
Bryant Charles Hamilton (e<jual). 

Practical examinations (prize presented by the members of the Advisory Board 
of Agriculture), Stuart Gawler King. 

Outside work (prize presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), Bryant 
Charles Hamilton. 


First Year Students. 

Silver medal (presented by A. L. Brunkhorst, Esq.), Frank Eiggs. 

College second prize, Victor Thomas O^Grady. 

Agriculture and farm diaries (prize presented by the Principal), Frank Eiggs. 
Bookkeeping (prize presented by Mr. H. C. Pritcluird), Kenneth Clifford Catt. ‘ 
Botany (prize presented by Mr. A. J. Adams, M.A.), Victor Thomas O^Grady. 
English (prize presented by Mr. A. J, Adams, M.A.), William Hartley Lewcock. 
Outside work (prize presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), Prank 
Biggs. 

Speeches appreciative of the College were delivered by the Minister, 
Prof(‘S8or Perkins, and others, after which Mrs. Pascoe presented the 
diplomas and prizes to the successful students. 



Haymaking 
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GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF STALLIONS. 

LIST OF CERTIFICATED HORSES. 


The list ap to December Slat, 1914, of stalUoQs certificated for life, is as 
follows:— 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date. 

Abbots Fanoy. 

6 yean 

B&augihts. 

H.W. Payne . 

Rhine Villa... 

7/7/13 

Aoom. 


J. Lehmann . 

Pinnaroo .... 

27/10/11 

Mii.jof. 

6 years 
6 “ 

H H TT^nftfiAlr ....... 

Quom. 

27/8/13 

1/9/il 

Banker. 

J. A. Sudholz . 

Kalangadoo .. 

Baron Grant. 

5 “ 

W. T. HaU . 

Jamestown .. 

17/0/13 

Baron Idadale . 

5 “ 

F. W. Doering . 

Dutton. 

10/7/12 

Baron Newlyn . 

7 “ 

M. Rasheed .. 

Redhill. 

7/7/14 

Bayonet. 

6 " 

E. Wright. 

Meningie .... 

23/9/13 

Beifast. 

6 « 

A. G. David . 

Kadina. 

4/8/11 

*Belted Knight . 

Aged 

A, Blum. 

Lameroo .... 

28 /iu/a 

♦BengaU II. 

5 years 

A. Boutell. 

Jamestown *. 

29/7/11 

♦Ben Lomond. 

7 " 

H. W. Steinwedel. 

Balaklava ... 

24/9/09 

'Pilly .. 

6 “ 

W p. T *».njT .. 

Narridy. 

31/8/14 

25/8/13 

Black Boy. 

5 “ 

W. B, i^toer. 

Robertstown . 

♦Black Knight. 

7 “ 

L Bobertson. 

Mannanarie .. 

22/7/11 

Black Prince. 

6 “ 

M. Daly. 

Wilmington .. 

27/8/13 

Blondin. 

7 “ 

H. W. Sambell. 

Yongala ..... 

2/10/11 

Bonnie Blue . 

6 “ 

£. A. HoSrichter. 

Denial Bay .. 

27/5/12 

Bonnie Kelyin . 

5 

Hill Bros. 

Georgetown *. 

19/6/14 

♦Bonnie Lad.. 

Ag«d 

J. A. Jaensch . 

Murray Bridge 

23/3/10 

Bonnie Laddie . 

6 years 

Mark Coleman . 

Anama. 

16/7/12 

Boro Primate . 

6 

Mark Coleman . 

Hart Siding .. 

26/7/12 

Botany.... 

6 

E. G. Polgreen. 

Cowell . 

2/8/12 

♦Bramhope Monarch .. 

6 “ 

G. Weatherall. 

Hahndorf .... 

1 10/3/10 

Bright Star. 

5 “ 

J. H. Dawkins. 

Angle Vale ,. 

i 17/4/14 
2/S/ll 
27/10/00 

Briton ..... 

5 ” 

Sanders Bros.. 

Hoyleton .... 
MiUioent .... 

JBrown Boy. 

6 “ 

M. C. Kennedy. 

Brown Knight . 

6 “ 

W. Schlink . 

Hillsea, W.C. 

18/6/14 

♦Brutus. 

7 “ 

John Head . 

Lillimur, Vio. 

24/8/12 

Camillus. 

6 “ 

J.P.&L.Schinokel... 

Mt. Gambler . 

20/10/00 

Campbell’s Prince .... 

6 “ 

Findlater & Wianen ,.. 

Milang ..•**. 

30/7/12 

Captain Jock ........ 

6 “ 1 

W. J. Troubridge __ 

Lameroo .... 

28/10/11 

9/8/10 

♦Carmyle. 

Aged j 

A. Worrall. 

Saddleworth . 

Carmyle Tweedside. 

6 years ! 

Geo. Keeley . 

Streaky Bay.. i 

2D/6/14 

Champion . 

6 “ 

A. R. Ramsay ....... , 

Cowell . 

17/6/12 

Chatsworth Warrior ,. 

6 

H. J. Growd^. 

Rocky River . 

1/8/13 

Clyde . 

8 “ 

J. A. Walker. 

Penola. 

13/10/00 

29/8/10 

Clydesdale Ben... 

6 « 

Q. A. Griffiths. 

Canow ...... 

Clydesdale Willie. 

Aged 

J. P. Jackson ... 

Mt. Barker .. 

8/3/11 

Codey’s Forest Hero .. 

5 years 

Hill Bros. .. 

Georgetown ;. 


Colao .. 

8 “ 

Ed, Goode.. 

Kingston..... 

20/9/10 

Ooleshill Jolly King ... 

6 “ 

R. M. & H. 0. Hawker* 

Bungaree .... 

2/9/13 

Oomet ... 

5 “ 

F. R. Kumnick *••«••• 

Victoria.. i. *. 

Op 112 

Conqueror. 

6 “ 

McKinnon Bros. ..... 

Godwa...... 

8/9/11 

Croker’s Pride ........ 

6 “ 

Trustees late J*H.Abgas 

Hm River . . . 

10/7/12 

Crowned King .«. ^. 

6 “ 

W. A. MeAnanejy. 

Skratbalbyn *. 


Crown Prinoe ........ 

Aged 

5 years 

E. B- Jones ^. 

Jamestown • * 
Mt. Gambbr . 

17/9/13 

6/9/13 

Crown Tmiant •««..... 

E. 0. H€llyer>**.v**. 

Pi«k .... 

6 “ 1 

J. A. Handtke 

C9iarra ...... 

25/5/11 


7 •* 1 

A* Rowen 

Witera. *.. 4 • * 

vmrnm 
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LT8T OF CEBTIFICATEI) STALLIONS—coiritnuerf. 


Name of Horse. 

Age. j 

Owner. j 

Address. | 

Dite. 

Donald Dinnie . 

Di 

5 years 

) 

KAnoHTS— cofUinued, 

C. F. W. Koch.1 

1 

Freeling. 

39/7/11 

Duke of York. 

6 “ 

0. E. Hannemann. } 

Quom. 

29/9/10 

Dimdonald . 

7 “ 

J. Robinson A Sons ... ! 

Balaklava ... 

7/8/12 

Dundonald IL . 

6 “ 

S. Douglas. i 

E. Wagin, W.A. 

3/8/10 

JIhmoon . 

5 “ 

M. Domasohenz . 

Lake Eliza ... 

21/9/11 

♦Earl of Dundonald ,.. 

7 “ 

W, Reinke, sen. ...... ! 

Blyth. 

19/10/10 

Earl Grey . 

8 “ 

M. V. Kinnane. ' 

Orroroo. 

0/10/10 

Early Morning . 

6 “ 

Thomas Colebatch .... \ 

Milang . 

22/10/09 

Emperor . 

Aged 

Jtis. Holxjrtson. 

Naracoorte ., 

23/9/10 

England’s Pride. 

5 years 

P. T. Drabsch. i 

Loxton. 

29/7/14 

Extinguisher. | 

6 “ 

A. B. Wishart. j 

Upson . 

17/6/13 

Fairfield Dray King ... ! 

fi “ 

E. & D. MUler . ; 

Springton ... 
Yallunda. 

2/3/14 

Fancy Ribbon . i 

6 “ 

G. Price. 

14/10/10 

Federal Prince . 1 

1 6 “ 

i D. Roberts . ! 

Meningie .... 

23/9/13 

Finstall Ambassador... 

6 “ 

1 W. Clezy . 1 

Naime . 

15/11/09 

Fii'st Feather ... 

6 “ 

J. F. Dodd . 

Lailawa. 

10/7/12 

Flashlight . 

5 “ 

■ Geo. Bailey. 1 

Tarlee. 

11/8/14 

Fhtshoak . 

6 “ 

1 F. Moer. ' 

Milang . 

30/7/12 

Flaahwood’s Model ... 

1 5 “ 

■ W. Howard. i 

PenneshaWjK.I. 

7/7/13 

Gam bier Hero. 

i 6 “ 

1 R. 0. Robinson . 1 

Talia. j 

9/5/12 

Oay Lad. 

1 5 “ 

; R. Billings . i 

Naracoorte .. 1 

22/9/14 

Gay Newton. 

5 “ 

i John Haydon. 1 

Hoyleton .... j 

i 11/7/13 

General Cross. 

Aged 

1 Job Bros. ; 

Sheaoak Log . 

1 27/9/10 

General Laddie. 

7 years 

Copping Bros. * 

Lucindale ... 

! 3/11/09 

♦Gladbrook. 

9 

j J, & M. Sullivan. 

Halburv. 

1 22/7/10 

Glanoer . 

6 “ 

E. P. Pitt . 

Mall ala. 

I 23/8/12 

Glandore . 

5 

‘ M. D. Kenny . i 

Colton . 

i 18/6/14 

Glasgow Balloch. 

5 “ 

; J. & W. Sharp . i 

Balaklava . .. 

1 2/8/11 

Glenloch . 

5 “ 

i G. Sawyers . 

Paskevillo . .. 

! 1,9/13 

Olenlvon . 

; 5 “ 

i G, H. Schilling. 

Tiparra . 

i 17/7/11 

Glenmore.. 

16 “ 

; M. McCormack. 

Barimga Gap . 

j 16/8/11 

Glenmure. 

I 6 “ 

A, A. Taverner. 

Middleton . .. 

i 8/9/11 

Olenrov . 

j 5 “ 

J. Nankivell . 

Tumbv Bav . 

! 27/7,11 

Glen \\%lIao© . 

{ 7 

M. Roehoed .. 

Rcdhiil ...... 

; o/s/io 

Glen William . 

1 0 “ 

, If. A. Wohlers . 

Hynam . 

i 4/9/12 

Grand Style . 

1 Aged 

; F. & E. Nagel ........ 

Swan Reach . 

i 22/8/12 

tGuy Fawkes . 

1 5 years 

; E. W. Bosence. j 

lerowie. 

! 19/7/11 

Happy Willie . 

I 5 “ 

j Geo. Bruce & Sons .... ‘ 

Kftdina. 

1 1/9/13 

Hazel Jock .. 

i 5 “ 

J Pettet Bros.i 

Meningie .... 

! 26/10/11 

Hazeldean. 

1 " 

, F A. & A. R. Wood . .. i 

Balaklava . .. 

; 3/8/10 

Heather Albyn. 

1 Aged 

i Freebaim & Lovelock . ; 

Snowtown- 

i 5/8/10 

Heather Prince. 

i 0 years 

• I*. T. Drahech. ' 

Ijoxton ...... 

j 16/9/11 

Henchman. 

5 “ 

i J. & M. SulUvan. 

Halbiiry. 

i 13/8/13 

♦Herd’s Boy. 

i 6 “ 

s M. & J. McOvllum. 

Springton ... 

1 15/7/11 

Hero.. 

1 5 “ 

! James Dunnet ....... 

Charra. 

24/5/11 

His Grace . 

1 ^ a 

J. A. Jamit^aon. 

BljTh. 

26/8/13 

Hoinist liad ......,,. 

! 5 

J. B. Makin. 

Keith. 

2/10/13 

Honest Lad. 

6 “ 

R, M. Hawker . 

Bungaretj .... 

17/10/11 

Lmi Boy. 

! 5 “ 

P. O’Shaune^sey. 

Crystal Brook 

i 1/9/11 

♦Ian Latl. 

' 6 “ 

Roseworthy Ag. College. 

Roseworthy .. 

i 24/8/10 

Ian’s Pride .. 

^ 5 “ 

R. Robinson. 

Cr}’'8tal Brook 

i 1/9/11 

Invincible .. 

! 5 

John McGregor. 

Ballarat. 

I 7/7/13 

♦John Balhnoc. 

j Aged 

W, R. Lang. 

Narridy. 

6/9/10 

KaUff.-- .... 

' 7 years 

A. N. H, Barnes. 

Colton . 

18/6/14* 

Kardinia ............ 

1 6 •• 

A. G, David . 

Kadina. 

4/8/11 

Kelvin Lad.. 

fj A* 

R.J. Flint . 1 

Kingston —.. 

4/9/12 

King... 

Aged 

Koch Bros. .. 

Lamcroo .... 

28/10/10 

King Edward ........ 

6 ye»i« 

H. Oertel. 

Mannum .... 

20/8/12 

King George.^. 

6 “ 

John Behn .. i 

Cowell ...... 

2/8/12 
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LIST OF CERTTFICATKD STALL10NS~^?i«»»i4e<2. 


Name of Horse. 


Address. Date. 


King William . 

♦Kingsley .. 

Kinloch Again . 

♦Kiiilock . 

Knight of Quality .... 

Laird of Dim . 

Laird of the Hills. 

Landevar . 

Lion.. 

♦Lochiel. 

Locksley . 

LongfOld's Fashion. 

tlx)rd Bonmore . 

Lortl Clifton . 

Lord Doiimoy ........ 

♦Lord Hermiston. 

Lord Islington . 

Lord Kelso .. 

Lord Kitchener . 

♦I.#ord Percfv . 

Lord Tass . 

Ix)yalist II. 

♦Lunesdale Burton ... 

Lyn McDonald. 

JMac Blend. 


5 years 


Aged 

7 years 
Aged 

5 years 
Aged 

8 years 

5 “ 

6 “ 
n “ 

9 “ 


Major. 

Major. 

♦Major General 
♦Major Grant . 
♦Major Taylor 
Maori Chief II. 
Maori King.... 

Mark . 

Mark Twain .. 

Marquis. 

Masher King ,. 

Matchless. 

Merrimac. 

Merry Oak. 

Moeraki. 

MuBterer . 


5 years 

5 “ 

8 “ 

6 “ 

8 “ 


5 years 

5 “ 
Aged 

6 years 
5 “ 

5 “ 

5 “ 


DRAnanTs '-C4)ntinu€d. 
W. A. Wilson . 

F. H. Gillings. 

W. Jarreit ........ 

J. Francis & Sons .. 
Geo. Cleggett . 

G. H. Hart . 

W. Dalbv . 

P. J. Harvey. 

G. H. Hill . 

E. Baird . 

W. Potter . 

W. W^ilton . 

G. P. Hillier . 

A. Glatz. 

M. RaslK^od. 

H. A. Montgomery 

A. Liddiaid... 

G e^>. Sham mall .... 

S. Bottrell. 

A. Boutell. 

T. G. Eekermann .. 
W. Agnew ........ 

J. N. I>ixon. 

R. W. KUiu. 

Govt. Ex|>erimental 

Farm 

Otto Meyer. 

WTieeler Bros. ...... 

J. G. Nitschke . 

G. P. Hillyer. 

ThoraOvS Aims. 

J. O’Neil . 

Geo. Perry. 

C. B. Beck. 

S. McNamara . 

Geo. Weathorall .... 
C. Underwood. 

T. H. Tank. 


F. H. Edwards & Sons., j 

H. Wood..... I 

McArthur Bros. 

Thos. Prior . ! 


Navy Blue. 

Nomby. 

Oak Branch . 

Oaklad. 

Oakland II. 

Orbost . 

♦Pearlstone. 

Percival. 

Premier Craig of 

Wiliowbank 

Pride of Bakara. 

Pride of Barossa .... 

Pride of Loxton. 

Pride of Oak... 

Prime Minfcter.. 

Prince .. 


W. Lightbody 
W. Hawker .. 


7 veare R. Habel. 


5 “ R. A. Hancock 

5 Hon. J. I^wis . 

Aged P. H. Kibby ,. 
8 years J. F. Klemm .. 

5 “ Ellery Bros, .. 

8 “ C. C. Nitschke 


Naracoortc . 

(‘love . 

Naracoortc . 
Maitland ... 
Mt. Barker . 
Edithburgh . 
I^ap 

Yacka . 

NaiLsworth . 

Truro. 

Wobeley .. . 
Pen ytown . . 
Mt. Gambicr 
New Residenc 

Redhill. 

Art hart on .. 
Willunga ... 
Wilmington . 
Naming .... 
Jamestown . 
Rosenthal .. 
(Hirramulka . 
Narridy .... 
Auburn .... 
Kybybolite... 


Lamoroo .. 
Elbow Hill . 
Mt. Gambicr 
Mt. Gambicr 

Cleve . 

Snowdowu.. 
Milling .... 
Streaky Bay 

Mintaro. 

Hahndorf ,. 
Beaufort .. 
Reynella .. 
Pinnaroo . . 
Woods .... 
Milliccnt .. 
Hami'Klen 
Siding 
Maitland .. 
Anania .... 
Loxton .... 
Moonta ... 
Adelaide .. 
Penola .... 
Gladstone , 
Orroroo ... 
Milliccnt .. 


C. A. Rowe.. Swan Reach 

E. A. DahKtz . Roseworthy 

M. Seiler ............ Loxton .... 

H. G. Stening... OoweU .... 

Croser Bros. .. Rapid Bay 

W. Smith .. Hynam ... 


17/7/11 
16/7/11 
8/9/13 
18/10/11 
17/7/11 
6/9/13 
19/8/13 
|. 8/7/13 
i 19/7/11 
1 16/7/11 
; 20/8/10 
! 26/8/13 
20/10/09 
16/9/11 
8/7/14 
I 29/8/10 
; 30/7/12 
j 6/10/10 
' 13/10/09 
I 5/8/10 
i 16/8/11 
I 4/9/13 
i lAVH 
i 9/3/14 
i 8/4/10 

; 12 / 6/12 
2 : 3 / 8/11 
; 2/9/11 
I 2/9/11 
6/6/11 
! 15/5/10 
i 26/10/11 
; 27/7/11 
i 9/7/14 

i 21/10/10 

! 7/8/12 

: 18/7/11 
29/9/13 
24/9/09 
27/10/09 
8/9/11 

19/7/10 

18/10/10 

29/6/12 

21/9/11 

22/;vii 

6/9/12 

17/7/11 

1 / 10/12 

6/9/13 

14/7/10 

22/9/09 

19/8/13 

28/9/10 

8/7/12 

26/8/10 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLIONS—tfo/i/iwwec?. 



Dea ughts —CO ntiniied. 


Prince Albert . 

6 years 

A. J. Inkster. 

Prince Albyn . 

5 “ 

H. R. Hayward . 

Prince Charlie. 

7 “ 

A. Tanish . 

Prince Charlie. 

8 “ 

Hudson Bi'os. 

Prince Leo. 

5 “ 

J. Mclnemev . 

Prince Malcolm . 

5 “ 

D. C. Murray . 

Prince of Wales . 

6 “ 

W. F. Latty . 

Prince Roy . 

6 “ 

A. Scott .. 

Prince Royal. 

5 “ 

Trustt^es late J. Grundy 

Prince Royal. 

Aged 

W. Potter .. 

Quality . 

5 years 

F. G. H. Clcggett . 

Quality Pritice . 

5 “ 

James Bodey . 

Ralli. 

7 “ 

J. N. Smith. 

Ranfurlv . 

8 “ 

A. Rowen . 

Red Knight. 

5 “ 

A. F. Bussenschutt ... 

Red Lion. 

5 “ 

J. & M. Sullivan. 

Rendelsham Major Grey 

5 “ 

N. Brookman . 

Robin. 

Aged 

Thos. Vivian . 

Roval Arthur . 

8 years 

Ellery Bros. 

Royal Banner. 

5 ** 

R. Goldsmith . 

♦Royal Blend. 

5 “ 

J. & J. Francis. 

Royal Blue . 

8 “ 

V. Lally. 

Royal Blue . 

5 “ 

Dennis Rvme . 

Royal Chieftain . 

0 “ 

E. Jenkins, jun. 

Royal David. 

6 “ 

F. Handtke. 

Roval George . 

5 “ 

T. & W’. Dixon. 

Royal King. 

6 “ 

H. Doyle. 

Koval Lion . 

5 “ 

Kerin Bros. 

Royal Oak. 

5 “ 

Bowden Bros. 

Royal PniU'C. 

f) “ i' 

Geo. Stokes. 

Royal Robert. 

5 “ i 

W. Hancock . 

Roval Sandy. 

5 “ 

J. M, E. F. O’Sullivan 

Rovalty. | 

5 

J, N. Lehmann . 

Sailor. 1 

8 “ 

D. iSkeno . 

Samson . 

6 “ 

H. Petherick.. 

Sandow . 

0 “ i 

J. G. Quast. 

Scottish Chief. 

5 “ i 

P. T. Konny. 

Shamrock Boy. 

Aged 1 

W. T. Lewis . 

Shepherd Prince. 

6 years i 

1 J. Kerr. 

Shepherd Yet.... 

6 “ i 

A. Boutell. 

Sir G lancer . 

5 “ ! 

W. H, Day . 

Sir Hector McDonald . 

I 8 “ 

E. G. Miller. 

Sir Ivor . 

5 “ ! 

J. B, McDougall. 

Sir John. 

: 6 “ 1 

A. J, Thompson. 

♦Sir Robert.. 

1 6 “ i 

W, H. Sires. 

Sir Simon II. 

6 “ 

A. P. Braendler . 

Sir Tasman. 

5 “ ! 

T. Mudge. 

Sir Wallace. 

6 “ i 

A. G. IVosaer . 

Sir Walter. 

6 “ 1 

; D. Dabinett . 

♦Sir William. 

6 “ i 

E. J. Kennedy. 

Southern Star. 

6 “ i 

Lloyd Short .. 

Spemali^ . 

7 “ 

A. F. G. Bnasenschutt . 

Special Quality. 

5 “ 

R. W. Edwards . 

St. Ambrose . 

5 “ 

Carter Bros. .. 

Btrathalbyn. 

6 “ 

N. P. Travers. 

Sunshine . 

Aged 

A. W, Davidson. 

Taieri's Champion .... 

7 years 

M. Rasheed. 

Tatieu^a Chief .. 

6 “ 

Langiev Bros. 


EUiston . . 9/6/12 

Lewiston .... 10/7/12 

Murat Bay .. 24/5/11 

Lipson . 13/10/10 

Tarlee. , 11/8/14 

Kingscote ... i 2/8/11 
Yorkotown .. j 10/10/14 

Colton . 24/8/09 

Second Valley 24/10/11 
Bordertown .. 28/10/14 

Langhome's 24/9/13 
^’rcek 

Mt. Gainbier . 7/7/13 

Fowls. 5/9/11 

Talia. 17/8/10 

Piiskcville ... I 1/9/13 

Halbnry. ' 7/S/12 

Adelaide .... ! 14/9/09 
I.^meroo .... I 12/6/12 

Onoroo . j 7/9/10 

Yorketown .. : 10/10/14 
Maitland .... ! 20/7/10 
Lwr. Wakefield I 18/7/11 

Pekina. 1/10/12 

Two Wells ... I 17/9/14 
Murat Bay .. : 19/7/11 
Balaklava ... ; 29/7/14 

Yatina. , 7/7/14 

Jamestown .. 4/8/11 

Moonta . '22/9/10 

Ballarat.i 7/7/13 

Auburn . i 8/7/13 

Tarlee. ! 28/9/11 

Murray Bridge ; 11/3/14 
Penola ...... ! 1/9/11 

Green’s Plains i 4/8/11 

Loxton. I 29/5/12 

Streaky Bav.. 3/8/10 
EilLston 22/6/11 

Pt. Vincent .. | 10/10/14 
Jamestown .. i 15/7/14 
Caumamont . ] 14/6/11 
Springton ... ! 14/9/09 
Morchard .... j 15/9/13 
Pinnaroo .... ; 13/6/12 
Balaklava . .. ! 3/8/10 

Monarto. i 27/3/12 

Streaky Bay.. | 19/6/14 
Notherleigh .. i 6/10/10 
Lameroo .... | 20/7/10 
Naraooorte .. i 26/8/10 

Blyth. 14/9/09 

PaskeviUe ... 7/7/14 

Maitland .... 9/10/14 

Penola . 7/7/13 

Jamestown .. 16/7/14 

W^andearah... 11/10/12 

RedhiU. 7/7/14 

Wolselev .... 24/8/12 
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LIST OP CERTmCATEI) STALLIONS— continued. 


Name of Horse. 

Ago. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Bate. 

The Hnic©. 

1 

5 “ 

Walter Barrett. 

Pinda. 

21/10/13 

8/7/14 

The Captain . 

6 “ 

P. Cornwell, jun. 

Kooringa .... 

The Count. 

5 “ 

A. Boutell. 

Jamestown .. 

16/7/14 

The Crown .. 

8 “ 

T. Freeman ^ Son .... 

Bagster . 

25/6/11 

The Masher. 

Aged 

K. Cameron . 

Warracknabeal 

20/10/0^ 

The Now King . 

5 years 

J. Williams. 

Meningie .... 

23/9/13 

The Victory . 

6 “ 

E. Burt . 

Clinton Centre 

3/9/13 

Thornborough. 

6 “ 

S. L. FoUand . 

Murat Bay .. 

22/6/14 

Timani. 

6 ** 

C. H. Boundy. 

Warooka .... 

26/7/12 

Tim o’Hazeldean. 

Aged 

W. Nicolle. 

Coromandel 

2/7/13 

Tntrn. 

6 years 
11 “ 

W Gardner. 

Valley 

Ninnes. 

15/7/12 

29/9/09 

3/9/10 

True Blue . 

W, Rodda. 

Green’s Plains 

Twoedside Again . 

r> “ 

C. J. White. 

Compton .... 

Unity Again II. 

5 “ 

B. Read . 

Bute. 

15/7/12 

Vanquisher . 

5 “ 

John Foster . 

Robe . 

22/9/10 

V.I.C. 

5 “ 

M. Rashtied. 

Redhill ...... 

28/9,11 

Victor . .. 

Aged 

5 ^'ears 

McCabe Bros. 

M t. Gam bier , 

10/9/10 

7/6/12 

Wallace . 

Hill Bros. 

Georgetown . 

Wallaco . 

6 “ 

J. Maitland. 

Anama. 

10/2/13 

Wandering Willie ..... 

6 “ 

J. A. Thiele. 

Murray Bridge 

27/3/12 

Wai kwoith King. 

5 “ 

B. Ullveet. 

Boi*derlown .. 

23/8/13 

Wariimoo. 

6 “ 

H. 0. Hodgson. 

Finniss. 

9/7,13 

Whitchurch Swell .... 

5 “ 

Fitzgerald Bros. 

Auburn . 

9/3/14 

William Tell. 

9 “ 

E. R. Pengillv . 

Murat Bay ,. 

24/5/11 

Willowby. 

5 “ 

H. G. F. Pfitzner. 

Fiiedrichswalde 

5/8/10 

Wimmera Chief . 

5 “ 

i C. H. T)unn. 

1 Woodohester , 

14/9/09 

Wimmora Prince . 

6 “ 

McPougall Bros. 

! Katanning, 

9/7/14 

tYoung Agitator . 

5 “ 

1 Fitzgerald Bros. 

1 W.A. 

1 Auburn . 

9/8/10 

♦Young Ben . 

6 

i W. Westphall. 

Kadina. 

19/7/11 

Young Ben . 

Aged 

A. F. Sr a Stanitzki ... j 

i Loxton. 

i 29/5/12 

Young Clyde. 

5 years I 

C. G. B<>chner. 1 

Yorketown . ; 

i 6/9/13 

Young Darnlev ....... 

8 " ! 

J. Sc J. Francis.. 1 

Maitland .... 

1 19/7/JO 
13/10/10 

Young Farmer. 

8 “ 

Frank Masters . 

Verran. 

Young J^lashwood .... 

6 

Fisher Bros. 

Bordertown .. 

20/8/10 

Young Glasgow . 

6 “ 

J, Forre.st . 

8, Hummocks 

6/8/11 

♦Young Grampian .... 

7 “ : 

0. Forbes . 

North Shields. 

13/10/10 

♦Young Heart of Oak . 

Aged 

A, Rodda. 

Green’s Plna.W, 

5/8/1J 

♦Yoimg Hero’s Pride .. 

6 years 

I). J. Hanrahan .. 

Arthurton ... 

18/10/11 

Young King Edward .. 

6 “ 

F. Barnes . 

Streaky Bay.. 

24/5/12 

Young Loyalist . 

6 “ 

H. E. Kuchel ... 

Monarto South 

11,3/U 

Young Majestic . 

5 “ 

J. P. Loeffler. 

Neale’s Jlat , 

8/8; 11 

Young Maori. 

5 “ 

Reschke Bros. 

Coonawarra .. 

n 

Young McKie. 

7 " 

Thoe. Mudge. 

l^reakyBay.. j 

Young Model Hero ... 

7 “ 

Sbepperd Bros.. 

Lake Wangary | 

29/9/09 

Young Montrave . 

7 “ 

J. & M. Sullivan. 

Halbury. | 

3/8/10 

Young Montrose. 

5 “ 

J. A. Ratten ... 

Balaklava ... j 

3/8,10 

Young Mountain Hero 

5 “ 

E. & W. Branson. 

Tarlee. | 

30/9/10 

Young Peroival . 

5 “ 

Langley Bros. 

Walseley .... 1 

19/8,11 

Young Piido of Oak ,. 

6 “ 

J. Nankivell . 

Minlaton .... 

10 /8/10 

Young Robin . 

Aged 

Jones Bros. 

Pinnaroo .... 

27/10/10- 

Youii'T’ ^eotchman „ ^. 

7 years 

Peterson Bros ....... 

Kingston., * •. 

30/6/12 

6/9/12^ 

Young Shepherd King 
Young Sir Ben... 

5 “ 

M, C. Kennfwlv... 

Mmcent .... 

7 

Tonkin & Croger. 

Mirdafon .... 

19/10/10 

2/9/11 

♦Young Tasman. 

7 “ 

John Holloway 

Glencoe W. .. 


* Vietoriu eertiflentes. t New ZeaUnd eertiflwtw. t Dead. 


(To be continuei*) 
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THE HORSE. 

COMMON DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 
[By F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Lecturer.] 


{Continued froin page 657.) 


The lips are at the beginning of tlie digestive tract, and it is not uncommon 
for horses to be put off tlieir feed through sliglit injuries to them and to 
the lining* of the cheeks. A horse eating hard dry food will sometimes run 
pri('.kles and thorns into the lining of the lips and cheek. These form little 
abs(*esses not unlike guml)oils in liuman beings. If a horse seems tender 
about the moutli it is just as well to look inside his lips and under his tongue, 
and if an ah8(;eas is found, it may be opened with the point of a sliarp knife. 
Nature will do the healing; l)ut, if the mouth and tongue are very sore they 
may be swabbed with a solution of Condy's cr\ stals, just pink, or a mixture 
of one part alum and seven parts boracic acid may be dusted on. 

The Teeth. 

In youngsters we meet with teething troubles as with babies, but, as the 
nervous sN stem of the horse is not nearly so sensitive as the human, he does 
not make so much fuss ; nevertheless, he sufTers a good deal of inconvenience. 
When tliis is the case a little cooling medicine of any description will case 
the trouble. For instance, loz. of Epsom salts given in the drinking water 
or mixed with the feed twice a day for four or five days. In yearlings or 
2-year-olds a small teaspoonful of saltpetre, or as much as will lie on a sixpence 
of grey powder (mercury and chalk), roughly, 3()grs. or 40gr8., will be a fair 
dose, given once a day for a week. The soreness of the gums will rapidly 
disappear under tliis treatment. Immediately behind the incisor teeth on 
the top jaw we find the trouble called lampas.’' It is not a disease, it 
is simply a filling of the palate with fhiid, and it is not painful, as may be 
shown by pressing on it with the thumb nail. However, the palate seems 
to be lower than it should be because the teeth are not so long as they will be. 
There is no doubt, while teething is going on, that the mouth is sore and 
tender; but this is in the gums, not in the lampas. The treatment would 
be a change of food-—soft, such as bran for preference, and cooling medicine 
as above. However, if an operation is desired, take a shoeing nail or three- 
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pronged fork and prick the lampas in several places. I)o not use a knife, 
because between the second and third bars the two arteries which supply 
the sides of the mouth unite, and if they are cut the bleeding will be profuse. 
Should such an accident occur, put a pad of rag against the roof of the mouth 
and tie it tightly round the nose with tape. A little alum, saltpetre, or salt 
may be rubbed in at the pricking the lampas, which will disappear as the teeth 
grow longer. 

The Tongue. 

The tongue is very often the seat of trouble arising from prickles, grass 
seeds, &c., which enter the tongue generally by the salivary ducts imdemeath 
it, and are buried so deeply that large and painful abscesses are set up and 
the tongue becomes a hard immovable mass. In such cases, examine the 
tongue well, lance any abscess that can be noticed, and apply the same treat¬ 
ment as for lampas. The tongue also suffers from abrasions caused by 
irregular teeth. These are not so common as is generally supposed, but are 
rather painful. Swabbing with Condy’s crystals, the solution being port 
wine color, will effect a cure. 


Irregular Teeth. 

The action of the molar teeth is to shear and to grind. There are times 
when the molar teeth interfere with the horse’s digestion. Sometimes the 
hindermost do not meet their opposites correc^tly. They either grow' dowm 
or grow up to such an extent that the jaw bone is pierced by the overgrowth 
of the teeth. To find out whether this or other trouble is gomg on, back 
the horse into a corner, get someone to steady his head, grasp the tongue 
with one hand, hold a liandful of the tip of the tongue and turn the hand 
upwards. This will form a gag, and wdth the light shining over the shoulder, 
the whole surface of the molars can be seen. If any tiring is wrong, w'hich 
is seldom the case, call in a qualified veterinary surgeon to attend to it. The 
fourth molar on the lower jaw will sometimes be overgrowm. Skilled treat¬ 
ment is required for this trouble. Sometimes milk teeth are not shelled or 
cast properly, and remain as caps on the permanent teeth and so interfere 
with chewing. They may be prodded off with a piece of stick. 

Breaking or Decaying of Teeth .—Occasionally a horse jams a piece of splinter 
down between his teeth, which causes considerable pain, and he shows it 
either by going at a mad pace or jibbing, or, if he is in the stable, by rubbing 
the side of his head on the manger.. In such a case look for the trouble and 
remove it. As the nerve becomes more and more exposed it will be destroyed 
and the horse will be all right. 


The Throat. 

Choking in the Outlet.—A greedy feeding horse will sometimes swallow 
his chaff hurriedly, then back off from the manger, poke out his head, slobber 
at the mouth, and sometimes squeal. If one then looks at the near side el 
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the channel of the neck, a swelling will be noticed about half-way down 
caused by the wad of chaff sticking there. This obstruction will possibly 
give way to pressure ; if not, put a billet of wood underneath it and strike 
it fairly forcibly with a smooth round piece like a rolling pin, at the same 
time rubbing from above downwards. Do not drench with oil or water, 
but give about a teacupful of milk, which will ferment and break uptlie chaff. 
The horse, however, may draw Ids head into his chest and stand bunched up. 
In such a case the choke has iKicurred in the chest near the entraucM^ to 
the stomach, quite out of reach ; but, as exercise causes the diaphragm to 
move quickly, brisk exercise will help to remove this trouble, and milk is also 
useful. 

Stomach Troubles. 

Wlien the horse suffers frr^m stomach trouble he generally shows it by 
dulness of the eye and lo])ping ears. There may be a swelling under the 
belly, but not necessarily. Tlie. bowels will be irregular and, perliaps, the 
urine Idgh colored. In such cases a purgative should be given—one of the 
best is raw linseed oil from one to two pints. Sometimes the liorse sits up 
on his hindquarters like a dog. This points to trouble in tlie walls of the 
stomach, very often al»8ces8eB caused by worms which sometimes perforate 
the walls of the organ, in wldch case the horse vomits. When a horse is 
suffering in any part of Ids digestive tracts his favorite position will be lying 
down, not necessarily for any length of time ; ]»erhaps lying still, perliaps 
rolling about; and after he lias eaten a little he becomes restless, throws 
himself down, lies on his side, brings his head round to his cliest and probably 
bites at it. He is trying to t<^ll us that the pain is behind the breastbone. 
If, when he is standing up, one prods him in this neighborhood, he will flinch 
and groan. The trouble, in the great majority of cases, will lie impaction 
or overfilling of the stomai-h or some part of the large bowel. Oil, as a purga¬ 
tive, is the best thing to start with—raw linseed oil, from a pint to a quart, 
preferably given in two doses at two hour intervals, Olive oil may be used 
similarly, or mixed with half a pint of castor oil, in which casie a little warm 
milk may also be added to prevent the oil sticking in the mouth. vStomacli 
troubles, as a rule, do not appear to be acute; the horse works fairly well, 
eats fairly well, but in this resjiect is irregular and, with tlie exception of 
dulness and occasional pain, he does not seem to have anything serious the 
matter with him. However, if he sits on his haunches and remains in that 
position for 10 or 15 minutes, he will sliow by his face that he is in very great 
pain. His nostrils will be drawn, his eyes sunken, and there will be a greenish 
discharge from his nostrils and, perhaps, from the mouth. This indicates 
that the walls of the stomach are badly injured. The muscle at the entrance 
which ordinarily prevents him from vomiting is unable to act and the food 
is forced up. In such cases a recovery is practically hopeless ; the horse 
does not respond to any treatment; and large doses of medicine to kill jiain 
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are required, such as loz. to l|ozs. of chloral hydrate. After the stomach 
come the small bowels, where, however, trouble is not common. Only 
rarely does inflammation set in in them, and then it is generally of a mechanical 
nature. The small bowels are continually moving—peristalsis. They move 
and twist with a wormlihe movement, and it is possible for them to overlap 
and so become tied, causing extreme pain. The horse does not throw himself 
down or roll about, but bends his knees and his hocks, and goes down gently, 
not right down, as a rule ; sweats freely, and appears in great pain. When 
we find the hoise with the symptoms just described and a thin, weak, fast 
pulse, we may suspect gut tie. Sometimes it is possible to remove this con¬ 
dition by dissolving an ounce of tartaric acid in a pint of warm water and 
giving as a drench, following in a few minutes with an ounce of baking soda 
similarly dissolved. A large quantity of gas will be formed in the stomach 
and, having no free escape forward, will have to work backward and so remove 
the interruption. If, however, the gut is firmly tied, this proceeding will 
kill the horse all the quicker. Poisons of various sorts cause acute inflamma¬ 
tion in the small bowels. Weeds, like the Euphorhiujn drummondii with its 
bright green leaves and milky juice, is very attractive to young horses and 
kills them in this way. The lips and tongue are somewhat swollen and the 
mouth is a little sore. From pints to 2 pints of milk are useful in .such 
cases, and in practically any form of poisoning except phosphorus. 

Dioestivk Troubles in the Large Bowels. 

Nine-tentlis of the digestive troubles of the horse occur in the large bowels 
and follow a change of food or method of watering or working, especially 
in horses which come into work after a spell. The horse will appear uneasy, 
break out into patchy sweats on the flanks, and not work as as usual. 
When brought in he eats a few moutlifuls, begins to s(?rape with his front 
legs, looks round at his flanks, throws himself down and rolls. He does 
not pass his water as usual and, in the intervals between rolling, gets up 
and attempts to do so, so that the trouble is generally considered to be stoppage 
of the water. However, when the horse wants to pass water he stretches 
out his legs, draws in his belly muscjles, and by the pressure passes it freely. 
Now, when there is acute pain in the large bowels, it is far easier to retain 
the urine in the bladder than to adopt this position \ therefore, he does not 
pass his water till free from pain, and, as most medicines given cause a cessation 
of pain, the subsec^uent passing of water is looked on as a good sign. The 
main lines of treatment for stoppage of the water are to pass the greased 
hand into the hinder bowel and remove the dung that has accumulated. Thb 
emptying of the hind bowel will cause those further forward to pass their 
contents backward and so relieve the pain. The bladder may be felt under 
the hand and will generally be a fluctuating ball rather larger thau a navel 
orange; but it may be larger than a football, in which cais &ere is^^^^m 
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doubtedly retention of the urine. If the bladder is squeezed gently the trouble 
may be got over. If not, the penis should be drawn and a small enamel 
funnel placed in the opening and about a pint of warm water poured in. 
This win cause the animal to pass his urine. In the case of the mare, if the 
bladder is overful, she will naturally relieve herself; or the greased hand will 
find on the floor of the vagina a flap guarding the opening of the uretha 
into which two fingers may be inserted and the urine will flow freely. 
Medicines, like sweet nitre and laudanum, which are often given witli a view 
to acting on the kidneys and bladder, act as stimulants and painkillers on 
the bowels, causing more active movements in them and passage of the gases 
that have accumulated. A distention of the large bowel is caused by fermen¬ 
tation of their contents, so that recognising the condition by the distention 
of the flanks the pain can be relieved without tlie use of drugs. The flanks 
and the last two ribs should be rubbed vigorously with a little mustard or 
liniment if preferred, and half a teaspoonful of household ammonia may be 
given in a little cold water as a drench, or a tables})Oonhil of baking soda 
dissolved in warm water, or a knob of blue or a dessertspoonful of washing 
soda, or a tablespoonful of mixed mustard may be put upon the tongue. 
Strong coffee may be given with advantage, or if it is available, alcohol is 
preferable in any form, such as lialf a teacuipful of methylated spirits. The 
best, however, is gin, on account of the small quantity of juniper con¬ 
tained ill it, which ac^ts both as stimulant and sedative on the bowels. A 
reliable colic drink consists of Jpt. to |pt. of gin and a good nobbier of pepper¬ 
mint cordial, or 25 to 3() drops of essence of peppermint and |pt. of warm 
water. In very severe cases, 10 drops of tincture aconite may be added. 
Nux vomica, in small doses, is an excellent bowel stimulant, and ammonium 
causticum is the same as household ammonia. There is a great advantage, 
however, in giving the small homoepathic doses, as they may be put into the 
mouth mixed with treacle, bran, pollard, &c., and so do away with the risk 
of drenching. However, when aconite is given it sliould be remembered 
that it is a very powerful drug and must not be repeated too frequently. Some¬ 
times the above treatment may not give relief, and then there is probably 
an accumulation of undigested dung in the bowels, in which case the pain 
will not be so violent, the intervals between lying down will be longer, and the 
disease will last for some days. Rubbing the flanks and the bowels and 
giving exercise will be of use. Enemas will also help and not less than 4galls. 
should be given. A Jib. of soap should be shredded up and dissolved in 
very hot water; this should tlien be stirred into a kerosine can full of tepid 
water. The soap in the enema will both lubricate and stimulate the bowel. 
A few feet of hose pipe is better than a syringe. A couple of feet should he 
greased and passed into the bowel, a large funnel plac^ed in the other end 
and held well above the horse, and the enema poured in. Administered in 
this way it will be retained long enough to thoroughly soften the bowel 
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contents. If, however, the desired effect is not obtained, mix 4ozs. of glycerine 
with the enema. This will cause the horse to strain and pass a large quantity 
of dung. If impaction is the cause of the trouble it will probably be in one 
of the bends of the fourfold^d colon near the back of the breastbone towards 
the near side, or it may occur in the large water gut on the off side, in which 
case there will be a ridge along the side of the belly about 4m. below the ridge 
of the ribs. The impaction is generally due to undigested straw knots, binder 
twine, twigs, and such like material; occasionally hair is felted into balls 
or phosphatic salts from the food accumulated into larger stones known as 
calculi. The symptoms are attacks of gripe or colic at short periods, the 
pain being severe and lasting for some time, and it is only natural when such 
heavy masses accumulate in the bowels that a good deal of friction will arise 
which will cause the bowel to wear through, in which case, of course, there 
is no hope for the horse. In impaction cases a brisk purgative is advisable; 
give bran mashes only for a couple of days and then a dose of aloes. For 
a draught horse loz. is recommended. Administer as a ball or dissolved in 
warm water, in which case add a tablespoonful of baldng soda. Twelve 
to 24 hours after this is given the horse wUl scour freely and the accumulation 
in the bowels will be got rid of. There are other drugs wlxich may be given 
with better effect, but they require special skill in handling. However, in 
obstinate cases two areca nuts may be ground up and mixed with sufficient 
water or milk will cause violent action. As in the case of the small bowels, 
the large bowels may be twisted or displaced. VPlth a greased hand in the 
hinder gut, one of the bends of the large colon may be reached and the twist 
felt. Impaction of the bowels often continues for a fortnight or even longer, 
and, in addition to purgatives, stimulants will help. Soap is to be recom* 
mended; a ball of 2ozs. of soap put down the horse’s throat once a day for 
two or three days will bring about satisfactory results, or it may be dissolved 
and given as a drench with loz. or 2ozs. glycerine added. Nux vomica is 
also useful; dther a teaspoonful of powder once or twice a day in milk 
or feed, or the tinctaxe 10 to 20 drops three times a day. Do not omit the 
rubbing. The symptoms of a burst in the bowel will be a weak rapid pulse, 
the skin harsh and dry, not a great amount of pain, probably ccmstantly 
walking round and round. 

Peritonitis. 

Inflammation of the lining of the brily, with small chance of recovery. 
Repeated stimulation outside and medSeiiies to ease pmn internaOy. One 
of the best ways of applying external heat is to put the Am of a frei^ly 
flayed she^, sli^ side down over the horse^s Idins. Breeding inay be resorted 
to. One or two quarts of blood removed wiB g^ natoxe a chance of %hti]^ 
with remedies of her own provided in new blood. To ease pain give laudannm 
in taro tQ {oaria|les^^ /^ipt. dosespf oUc^roform waten^^^^^ 

i^oiodyne, ^ ^ bt a 
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httnuui chloiodjrne; chloral hydrate, in loz. doses, has a marked effect in 
relieving pain—being a solid, ii kept in a well-stoppered bottle, it will keep 
good almost indefinitdy. It may be given to the horse as a ball, wrapped in 
paper, br with a pint ol warm water as a drench, or injected as an enema. 
The dose may be repeated if necessary in two or three hours. 

Kidneys and Bladdeb. 

The horse’s urine is often thick and dark colored, but the kidneys are not 
necessarily diseased. A heaped teaspoonful of saltpetre may be given two 
or three times a day. The liver is probably the seat of the trouble, and as 
the saltpetre stimulates the liver the trouble will be removed. When the 
horse is continually trying to pass water which dribbles away and is some¬ 
times bloodstained, tliere is probably a collection of sandy matter in the 
bladder. This may be felt through the hinder bowel. In such cases do 
not give saltpetre, but teaspoonfnl doses of bicarbonate of potash and similar 
doses of camphor, or 10 to 20 drops of the tincture of camphor. 

Worms. 

The long round worms lie in the small bowel and may be removed with 
linseed oil or aloes. Whip worms lie about 2ft. inside the hinder bowel, and 
an enema of a quart of warm milk with two tablespoonfuls of turpentine 
will drive tliem out. Blood worms, large and small, attach themselves to 
the lining of the bowels, and pierce through into the blood vessels, where 
they live and multiply. Give Fowler’s solution of arsenic, two tablespoonfuls 
once a day for a fortnight; stop for a fortnight, and repeat for a fort¬ 
night. The worms may not be seen in the dung, but the general 
improvement in health will show that they are being killed. Bots do not 
cause very much tauuble, as they cause no inflammation, though when 
very numerous, may mechanically interfere witii the passage of food out 
of the stomach, where they stay for about eight months. To remove 
them starve the horse for 24 hours, mix half a teacuphd of fresh ox gall with 
Ipt. of warm milk and drench. Follow in an hour or so with a pint of raw 
iinseed (ul mid a tablespoonful of turpentine. In this way the bots may be 
driven out. A red tag with flapping ends ried round the horse’s neck, or tar 
and oil applied to ^e chin, will prevent 4he fly from laying her eggs on the 
tong hair of the beard. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, March 10th. The chair was occupied by Mr 
F. Coleman, and the following members were also present:—Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins, Messrs. W. J. Colebatch, C. E. Birks, Geo. Jeffrey, 
C. J. Valentine, J. Miller, C. 11. Tuckwcll, A. M. Dawkins, and H. J. 
Finnis (Acting Secretary). 

Co-operation Among the Producers. 

The Board indorsed the determination arrived at by the congress 
in September last that the tw^o papers on ‘‘Co-operatiorC’ submitted at 
that gathering should be referred to the Branches for consideration, 
with the idea of the matter being further dealt with at the coming 
congress. 

Chapman Cornsacks. 

It was decided to forw^ard the following communication to the 
Minister of Agriculture, with a request that it be transmitted to the 
Minister of Customs:—‘‘The attention of the Advisory Board of 
Agi'iculture has been directed to the difficulties raised at shipping 
ports by the Customs* authorities in connection with the w^eight of the 
Australian standard (41in. by 23in.) cornsack when filled with wheat. 
The Board feels that producers are very awkwardly situated in that re¬ 
spect, and respectfully requests that you will bring the matter under the 
notice of the Federal Minister for Trade and Customs. The position, 
so far as the Board is concerned, may be summarised as follows:— 
The Chapman sack, which is now used throughout the Commonwealth, 
is the only recognised legal sack for grain. The dimensions of this 
sack have been fixed definitely by law, and the Board understands that 
importations of sacks are officially passed by Customs officials. The 
sack is supposed not to exceed the 2001b. limit. In ordinary circum¬ 
stances new sacks, fresh from the harvester, will not exceed the legal 
limit. In years of heavy bushel weight, it will depend a good deal 
upon the effectiveness of the cleaning machinery whether or not the 
2001b. limit is exceeded. The chief difficulty, however, arises when 
grain is cleaned a second time, and particularly when it is graded. In 
these cases the sacks are slightly stretched when filled a second time, 
and the removal of the chaff and other light material makes it almost 
impossible to keep to the legal 2001bs. Consequently the farmer who 
cleans his wheat, especially the farmer who grades it, must fill the 
sacks on a weighing machine, and if he does not want to have a sladc 
sack, which is awkward for handling and stacking, he must fold in 
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the edges when sewing up. The Board feels that in this matter pro- 
gi*essive farmei’s are unnecessarily penalised, and respectfully suggests 
to the Minister for Customs that the Customs authorities be instructed 
to accept as legally filled all Chapman sacks, whatever their weight. ’' 

Judging at Shows. 

A communication from the Yadnarie Branch directed attention to 
a paper which had been read before that body by Mi*. S. H. Pearce, 
in which it was contended that a good deal of dissatisfaction which 
frequently existed with exhibitors could be obviated if judges adjudi¬ 
cated from a set standard for certain definite features, and made the 
cards with the points scored available to tlie exhibitors. When the 
defects of the exhibit were not pointed out, one of the most valuable 
objects of the show was defeated. lie suggested, as an illustration, 
that the maximum points for dairy cows should be set out as—Appear¬ 
ance 5, age 5, ease of milking 5, &c. A uniform system might be brought 
about by the Government requiring each society receiving a Govern¬ 
ment grant to adopt the method recommended. The Branch had 
resolved that the Board slioiild be requested to bring the subject under 
I lie notice of the other branches, and that it should also be discussed 
at the September Congress. Members agreed tliat there was consider¬ 
able substance and soundness in the opinions advanced, but foresaw 
difficulty in inducing judges to act under such conditions as those out¬ 
lined. However, they felt that possibly some benefit might be derived 
from the consideration of the matter by the different Branches, and 
agreed to adopt the Yadnarie Branch’s suggestion in that connection. 

Eastern Murray Conference. 

A letter from the Wynarka Branch, which last year consented to 
undertake the arrangt^ments for the 1915 Conference of the Eastern 
Murray Bi*auches, to be held at Tailein Bend, suggested that, in view^ 
of the nature of the past season, and of the agricultural outlook, the 
fixture should be postponed until 1916. The Board, however, thought 
that before any definite action was taken, the other Branches ought to 
be given an opportunity to express their opinions on the proposal. 

JAf e Membership. —Mr. James Cook, w'ho had been an active member 
of the Quorn Branch for a period of approximately 21 years, was ap¬ 
pointed a life member of the Bureau. 

New Members.—The following new members were approved:— 
Mantung—Wm. Eddy; Barilla—C. B. Davies; Gawler River—G. A. 
Whittwer, A. C. Goddard; Narrung—-J. Steer-; Longwood—W, Heard; 
Ramco—R. Burnell; Tatiara—L. Wilkinson; Milang—R. Salt- 
maMih, P. Bagley, W. Day, D. Turvey ; Angaston—^M. Hum, W. 
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Schwere, W. Patching, W. Mattische, J. P. Richardson; Port Pirie— 
A. Lin^; Mount Gambler—J. Bigham, K. McIntosh, C, Parish; 
Riverton—^I j. Jenkins; Wilmington—F. G. Zimmermann; Pine 
Forest—C. E. Duffield, A, A. Dolling, R. C. Carmen, W. Philby; 
Waikerie—W. J. Matthews, C. T. Matthews, J. H. Iiatter, F. h. 
Watson; Strathalbyn— A.^D. James, B. G. Oatley; Riverton— A. E. 
Rowe, A. Aloud; Koonibba—H. Hoffrichter; Sherlock—^W. Angas, 
D. B. Peters, A. Stringer, A. Nunse, H. Smyth, S. Smyth; Roberts and 
Verran—P. Whittaker; Bookpumong East—J. R. Krame, 
S. Hannan, W. Flynn, F. Isaacson, R. Roosevell; Morchard— S. 
Twigden, F. J. Scriven. 


TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 

The Proceedings of the Third International Congress of Tropical 
Agriculture, which have just been published (London: John Bale, 
Sons and Danielsson, 10s. net), form a substantial volume of over 
400 pages. The volume is edited by the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Congress, which, it will be remembered, was held last June at the 
Imperial Institute. This was the first time the Congress had been held 
ill London, and the result was most successful. More than 150 
papers, coming from authorities in 50 different countries, were pre¬ 
sented to the Congress, and important discussions took place on seve¬ 
ral of the principal problems connected with tropical agriculture. 
Abstracts of the papers and full reports of the .discussions are 
printed in the “Proceedings,” together with the address delivered 
by the President of the Congress, Professor Wyndham B. Dunstan, 
C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Imperial Institute, and Presi¬ 
dent of the International Association for Tropical Agriculture. 
Amongst the subjects dealt with in the Proceedings are Technical 
Education in Tropical Agriculture, Organisation of Agricultural 
Departments in Relation to Research, Agrio,ultural Credit Banks and 
Co-operative Societies, Sanitation and Hys^ene on Tropical Estates. 
Legislation Against Plant Diseases and Pests, Fertility of Soils in 
the Tropics, Variation in Plantation Rubber, Cotton and Cotton 
Cultivation, Jute and Hemp Fibres, Cetoals, Sugar, Cocoa, Tobacco; 
Oils and Oil Seeds. The Speakers taking part in tbe disoiu^ons 
included the Right Hon. Lewis Haroonrt, M.P. (Swaretary of State 
for the Colonies), Earl Kitchener, the Bari of Derby, ljor4 Emmotf;' 
Sir l^orge Reid, Sir Hugh Clifford, Sir Horace Plu^ett, Sir R<^^ 
Ros^, Sir H. Hef^eth Beil, Sir Sydney pUyer, Sir B. 3|oSlinf,^^^^^i^ 
hcR pj^anthoriti^ on tropic^ agri<h5dtur® froiot^ oyer ^tlie^^v^^ 
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PARAFIELO EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 

FINAL REPORT. 

The following report on the Egg-laying Competitions, 1914-15, has been 
forwarded to the Director of Agriculture (Professor Perldns) by the Poultry 
Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) 

Conditions of the Test. 

When authority was obtained to organise the year’s tests it was considered 
advisable to make some important alterations in the conditions governing 
the work. The competition finally consisted of three sections. Four were 
arranged for, but sufficient entries for section 2 were not forthcoming, and 
that section was merged in section No. 1. 

8e(‘.tion 1.—Open to the w^orld. The chief innovation was the increase 
in number of birds competing from 6 to 10 in a pen. It was considered 
desirable for many reasons to ask for the larger number of pullets. Any 
breeder worthy of the name should be able to make a selection of 10 good 
pullets from his flock. Fifty-one pens %vere entered, including 49 pens of 
White Leghorns, and one pen each of Black Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. It is interesting to note that one pen of White Leghorns and the pen 
of White Wyandottes were bred in England, and entered by a well-known 
English utility breeder. 

Sections 3 and 4 were arranged under novel conditions. Each pullet was 
separately housed under the system known as the single-testing method, 
and w'hich has been fully described in bulletin form. 

Section 3 was limited to light breeds only, and there w'ere 34 entries of six 
pullets each, total 2()4—all White Ijeghorns. 

Section 4 (General Purpose Breeds).—^There were 28 entries, but only 
25 entries (15() pullets) were forwarded to tlie Poultry Station. They in¬ 
cluded Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, Black, White, and Buff Orping¬ 
tons, Silver and White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, Langshans, and 
Indian Game. 

The total number of birds competing in the three sections was 864. 

Wbioht Of Eoqs. 

In conformity witti Regulation No. 12, which is as follows :—“ Any pens 
the l^gs fiH>m wihich do not attmn an average weight of 24oz8. per dosen by 
Jiffy 0st, 1914, will be ineligible to participate in the prise money, and will 
be returned to ^ owners.^’ One dozen eggs from all the pens in sectien 
1 and tour from each pullet in sections 3 and 4 were weighed on, July 
Slat, 1914. The resr^^^ that 10 pens in section 1 and 26 bii^ in 
S and 61 Iffrds/ to secri 4 were disqualified on account of 
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light weight eggs. This clearance had the effect of considerably reducing 
the number of competitors. The disqualified birds in section 1 were returned 
to their owners, but in sections 3 and 4 the owners agreed to allow the dis¬ 
qualified birds to remain a further period to note if any improvement in 
weight of eggs was noticeable. 


Important Facts. 

The result in section 1 conveyed no more precise information than was 
gained in previous tests. As an average dozen eggs, the produce of 10 pullets, 
were weighed together it was a case of full weight or underweight. Where, 
as in sections 3 and 4, the eggs of each individual pullet were weighed precise 
information as to the value of each bird in this regard was obtained. As 
mentioned in previous reports the disadvantage of pen testing, say, six'^or 
ten pullets as against single testing each pullet lay chiefly in the fact that 
in the case of pen testing it was the average of several birds. In tlie single- 
testing sections one can separate the good from the bad at once, and this is 
the most important point for the breeder. Size of egg is an important com¬ 
mercial point. A small egg is not worth as much from a food point as is a 
large egg. In most countries eggs are graded to given weights and sold 
accordingly. Weight and size are characters which can be fixed and im¬ 
proved by careful breeding, and it is important that breeders should have 
accurate knowledge of the size and weight of the average eggs laid by any 
hen destined as a breeder. Possibly in some parts of the world the number 
of eggs laid by competition hens is the main point—at Parafield other factors 
have due consideration. The knowledge that a pullet in her first year has 
laid a certain number of eggs is information of great value to the breeder. 
In pen testing, 6 or 10 pullets, the average may be excellentbut to breed 
from such birds might be misleading. Two pullets in the pen may have 
been splendid layers, and some may have been poor layers, and still the 
average of the pen may have been good. The single pen selects tlie hen on 
her merits. The number and size or weight of the egg laid by each become 
matters of fact. 

Results and Egg Production. 

The eggs laid by the winning pen in section 1 is a very creditable perfor¬ 
mance. The average per hen is 252*3, which, however, is not a record for 
the State. The average is from 10 pullets as against six pullets elsewhere. 
The average of the 34 pens competing is 1,963-1 per pen, or 196-3 eggs per 
bird. 

Prize Winners. ♦ 


Section 1 . 


1. W. Purvis .... 

2. D. J. Eabertson 

3. Frovis & Son ,, 

4. Broderick Bros, 
6. W. Parvis ... 


Pen 29,2,523 eggs 
“ 11,2,387 “ 
33,2,265 “ 
19.2.247 “ 
31,2^27 


£ s. d. 
10 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 
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SedUon 3. 


£ «. d, 

1. B, J. Robertson. Whito Leghorn .. Pen 17, bird 4, 278eggs .. 6 0 0 

2. C. Hay. White Leghorn .. “ Jl. “ 1.267 “ .. 3 0 0 

3. Eleotricum Poultry Yard White Leghorn ., “ 26, “ 4,257 “ .. 2 0 0 

4. W. Purvis .;. White Leghorn .. 27, 5, 254 .. 10 0 

5. L. F. Dunn . White Leghorn .. *‘24, “ 3,252 .. 0 10 0 


Sxiecial prize (£2 2s.) D. J. Robertson 


Section 4. 


£ a. d. 

1. W. E. Greaves . Plymouth Rock .. Pen 22, bird 2, 196 eggs .. 6 0 0 

2. L. F. Dunn . Silver Wyandotto “ 14, “ 1, 189 „ .. 3 0 0 

3. J.C. Hugger . Plymouth Rock .. “ 21. “ 5, 186 “ .. 1 0 0 

Koonoowarra . Whiki Orpington . “ L “ 2, 186 „ .. 1 0 o 

4. W. Palmer. Langshan . ** 23, “ 5,185 “ .. 0 10 () 

Koonoowarra . Rhode Inland Red “ 25, “ 5,185 “ .. 0 10 0 

5. L. F. Dunn . Silver Wyandotte. “ 14, “ 3, 184 “ .. 0 10 0 


8pe<4al Prize? (£2 2ti.) W. E. Greaves 


Section 3 (Single Testing Light Breeds).—^The highest score (278 eggs) 
is to the credit of a hen owned by Mr. D. J. Robertson, of Hamley Bridge. 
This is an excellent result. It is interesting to note that six pullets laid 
250 eggs each and over, viz. :—I). J. Robertson (bird No. 4), 278 ; C. Hay 
(bird No. 1), 267 ; Electricum Poultry Yards (bird No. 4), 257 ; W. Purvis 
(bird No. 5), 254 ; L, F. Dunn (bird No. 3), 252 ; Electricum Poultry Yards 
(bird No. 2), 250. 

The special prize is awarded to Mr. D. J. Robertson for his entry, No. 17, 
bird No. 4. In section 3 broodiness disqualified as regards the special prize. 
None of the prize winners in this section had any case of broodincss recorded ; 
no eggs with tinted shells were observed ; tlie quality of the shell was good, 
and the eggs were up to standard requirements. 

In section 4 there were some excellent scH>res. Tliis section is confined 
to heavy breeds, and many of the competitors were standard bred exhibition 
fowls. Broodiness in this section was penalised to the extent of one point 
for each case, in regard to the award of the special prize only. 


Foods and Feeding. 

The following list of the foods used and their cost make interesting reading. 
Never in a long experience has the cost risen so rapidly and to such extreme 
values:— 

Section I, 

£ a. d. 

Wheat.. 258}bush, at from 38. 6d. to 8s. per bush. 59 12 4 

Pollard . 464ijibush. at from lljd. to 28. 5d. per bush. 38 18 7 

Bran .. 167|bu8h. at from lljd. to 2s. 5cl. per bush. 12 16 3 

Lucerne chaff. 9f cwts. at 48. per owt. 1 18 3 

Meat meal . at ISs. 6d. per owt... 13 5 1 

Grit.. 1 ton .3cwts. 581ba. I 7 0 


The oost of food per hen works out at 7s. 6*3d. 


£127 17 6 
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Section L 

Eggs Laid. 

The total number of eggs laid by the final competitors in sei^tion 1 is 
66,748 ; in section 3, 27,678 ; and in section 4, 10,749. The average price 
for the year April 1st, 1914, to March 31st, 1915, is 12*lld., compared with 
ll*74d. per dozen last year. 

Section 1. 

Summary of Results. 


Number of pens . 34 

Number of hens .. 340 

Total number of eggs laid. 66,748 

Total value of eggs laid. £280 13s. 4d. 

Total cost of feeding . £127 17s. 6d. 

Profit over cost of feeding . £162 16s. lOd. 

Average market price of eggs .Is. 01 Id. per doz. 

Average number of eggs laid per hen . 196*3 

Average number of eggs laid per pt‘n . 1,063*1 

Average cost of food per pen of 10 hens. £3 16s. 3d. 

Aveiage cost of food per hen. 7s. 6*3d. 

Eggs laid by winning pen. 2,623 

Highest average per hen. 262*3 

Profit over cost of food per pen. £4 9s. 10*17d. 

Profit over cost of food per hen. 8e. 11 ‘Sid. 


There were during the period under review 103 markets, and the average 
price of eggs for each month was as follows 


0 . d. 

April 9.Markets averaged. 1 4*4 per dozen 

May 8. “ “ 1 6*2 

Juno 9. “ “ 1 3*4 

July 9. “ “ 1 0*9 

Axigust 8. “ “ 0 9*1 

September 9. “ “ 0 8*4 

October 9 . “ “ 0 8*0 

November 8 . “ “ 0 7*1 “ 

December 9 . “ “ 0 8*8 “ 

1916. 

January 8. “ “ 0 10*1 

February 8. “ . 1 2*5 

March 9 . “ « 1 4*1 


The lowest published market price for eggs was 7d., and for seven markets 
in succession during part of November and December this low price remained. 
The highest price recorded during the year was on May 28tii, when Is. 8d. 
was the price. On June 2nd the price receded Jd., and thereafter there was 
a gradual easing* 


{To be continued,) 
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PARAFIELD POULTRY STATION. 


EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1914-15. 

[Started April Ut, 1914, terminated March 31st, 1915.] 


Competitor. 


i Eggs Laid 
i for 
I Month ended 
j Mar. 3l8t, 


Total Eggs 
Laid from 
i April Ut, 1914, 
to March 
i 3Ut, 1915. 




SECTION 1.—ANY BREED.—TEN PULLETS EACH PEN. 
Whxtb Lbouo&kb. 


Hay, 0., Pitispect ... j 

Indra Poultry Farm, Freeling .. 1 

Morits Bros., Kalangadoo... * 

Sargenfri Poult^ Yards, East Payneham ... j 

Albion Poultry Yards, MajS^l ..... i 

Brackley Poultry Yai^, Hectorville ... I 

Schafer, N. H., Strat^lb^ ........ i 

Mason, A. E., lianRhome*s Creek.... 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge. 

Oliye Poultry Farm, Freelii^ . 

Bradley, J. E., Moorabbin, Victoria... j 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington ..... , 

Winter & Creswell, Port Pirie .. ' 

Abby Poultry Yards, Willaston.. 

Broderick Bros., Qawler . ! 

Dunn, C. G., Cheltenham, Victoria. | 

ETaxis, H. A., Richmond, South Australia .... 

ElUmatta Poultry Yards, Torrensville . 

Pettigrove, T. A., Northcote, Victoria. 

Rioe> J. B., OottoxiTiRe. 

Pun^, W., OlaaTille. 

South Tan Yean Poultry Farm, Doreen, Victoria .. 

Purris, W., Glanville.... 

Proyis k S^ Tumhy Bay .... 

Toddufton Park Poultry Farm, Gxange. 

Woodhead^ H., Torrens^le...... 

Pxmlott, A. V., Port Pine South ... 

ExoeUtor Poultry Farm, WiRimga .. ..... 

Banon, Toim Oatlorth, England. 

Ford Bros., Eansingtou Gardens. 

Edberts, C. A., Kersbrook. 

Rowe, J., Long Plain ,.. 

Meii^iger ft Eoberts, Albert Park .... 

Harris, L G., BlaokForest ... 


82 

! 1,917 

96 

1 2,074 

100 

2,144 

73 

1 1,877 

88 

! 2,006 

87 

i 1,853 

101 

i 2,039 

63 

1 1,853 

127 

i 2,387 

107 

2,018 

120 

2,217 

108 

i 1,886 

68 

i 1,830 

162 

2,071 

74 

i 2,247 

131 

2,184 

96 

1,964 

123 1 

2,069 

105 1 

1,955 

98 j 

1,691 

167 1 

2,623 

67 i 

1,870 

122 

2,227 

141 

2,266 

113 

1,913 

no 

2,099 

99 

1,781 

27 

1,301 

33 

1,609 

39 

1,381 

92 

1,945 

67 

2,076 

96 

1,798 

111 

1,849 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION-.Ciwet#wi#i. 


Competitor. 

1. 

2. 

1 

^ore to March 81 

Bird No. 

8. 4. 5. 

1- .1 1 

6. 

1 1 

SECTION III.—SINGLE TESTING.-LIGHT BREEDS 

PEN. 

Whitb Lbohobxs. 

1 

.—SIX 

III 

PULLETS EACH 

Hay, G., Prospect .. 

267 

1 243 

171 

182 

200 

216 

Harris, J. G., Black Forest .. 

216 

i 213 

i t 

169 

0 

197 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier . 

218 

i 177 

223 

0 

195 

179 

Schafer, N. H., Strathalbyn.. 

Eokermann, W. P., Eudunda .. 

« 

+ 

196 

178 

182 

t 

226 

1 176 

t 

176 

200 

t 

Hagger, J. 0., Orroroo . 

* 

222 

152 

0 

131 

137 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambler.. 

t 

w 

172 

162 

138 

187 

Koonoowarra, Enfield. 

219 

163 

t 

145 

176 

194 

Moritz Bros., Kalangadoo. 

195 

1 184 

229 

t 

207 

t 

Sargenfri Poultry Tarda, East Payneham .... 

146 

I • 

94 

175 

207 

0 

Albion Poultry Yards, Magill . 

Glenelg River Poultry Farm, Mount Gambier.. 

226 

188 

166 

235 

193 

189 

205 

167 

211 

203 

157 

213 

Conyers, H., Morphettville Park ... 

Beadnall Bros., Gawler .... 

215 

179 

233 

211 

226 

t 

188 

210 

224 

179 

243 

240 

Schafer, N. fl., Strathalbyn. 

216 

246 

238 

214 

t 

199 

Robertson, D. J., Hamley Bridge............ 

185 

« 

223 

•278 

• 

228 

Russell, E. L., Salisburv .. 

Bennett & Furze, Wright Street, City. 

t 

212 

« 

184 

198 

0 

149 

j 186 

194 

122 

185 

166 

Flanninn, J., Maylands . 

195 

1 204 

• 

• 

231 

211 

Miels, C. & H., lattlehampton. 

202 

236 

225 

193 

217 

19S 

Sunny Brae Poultry Farm, Islington . 

228 

207 

206 

193 

188 

207 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick... 

Electricum Poultry Yards, Glenelg . 

246 

234 

252 

243 

240 

180 

« 

250 

• 

267 

218 

0 

Barkla, L. W., Gawler South «.... 

139 

174 

160 

190 

216 

139 

Purvis, W., GlanvUle . . .. j 

225 

218 

193 

• 

254 

» 

Harvey, A., Hamlev Bridge .. , 

Brock, A. G., Hamley Bridge «.... ! 

t 

233 

186 

237 

225 

t 

37 

185 

168 

168 

206 

t 

Leonard, W. J., Port Pirie. . 

161 

199 

108 

182 

1' 0 

t 

Bertelsmeier, C. B., Clare .. I 

170 

133 

i t 

t 

t 

• 

Messenger, A. I., Alberton . .. I 

178 

193 

! • 

196 

188 

166 

Bond, A. «r., Clare ..... | 

t 

t 

t 

• 

143 

208 

SECTION IV.—SINGLE TESTI.VG.-OENEBAL PURPOSE 
PULLETS EACH PEN. 

White OitriifOTOMg. 

BREEDS.— 

SIX 

Koonoowarra, Enfield .... I 

174 

186 

132 

130 

162 

88 

Hocart, F. W., Clarence Park .. 

t 

t 

87 

120 

86 

93 

Dawkins, W., Wayville ..... 

* 

• 

* 

95 

t 

0 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park. | 131 

Black Orpikotoks, 

139 

124 

118 

0 

146 

Padman, J. E., Plympton . 

144 

103 

135 

150 

132 

t 

Happier Bros., Marion .... 

182 

148 

107 

0 

t 

138 

Haggar, J. C., Orroroo .. 

t 

180 

0 

t 

0 

t 

Pope Bros. & Go., Hectorville . 

128 

t 

166 

t 

62 

144 

Greaves, W. E., Prospect ... 

127 

t 

t 

t 

145 

131 

Pearson, W. S., Kingswood ... | 149 ‘ 

Burr ORPiNOTOirs. 

t 

t 

t 

150 

162 

Bennett, C. E., North Unley. 

e 

« 1 

♦ 

« j 

0 1 

107 


piaquftlifted. 


tP^ 
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EGG-LAYING COMPETITION— 



Score to March Slst. 


Competitor. 



Bird No. 



1. 

2. 

. 1 

' ** 1 

4. 6. 

1 I 

6. 

SECTION IV.- 

1 1 1 

’-Continutd. 


1 1 


SltYBR WyAKOOTTM. 




Howie, T, B., Edwardstown .... 

* 

IGO i 

164 

t 168 ! 

t 

Kappler Bros., Marion . 

e 

■t 1 

• 

t ! • 1 

* 

Dunn, L. F., Keswick... 

189 

« 

184 

t 1 117 1 

138 

Perkins, C. W., Kensington Park.. 

' ♦ ! 

♦ 1 

t 

t I • 1 

. * 

Whitk Wyandottbs. 




Albion Poultry Yards, Magill ... j 

i 1 

I M2 

1 t i 

i + 1 *24 j 

i t 

Gibson, F., Stepney . 

! • 

i in 

1 t ' 

1 • i • 1 

1 98 

Whitk Rocks. 





Padman, J. E., Plympton. 

i 87 

• 

163 

97 i 105 1 

t 

Alberta Poultry Yards, Franklin . 

I * 

120 

117 

, 102 lOl 

12S 

Koonoowarra, Enfield . 

! 112 

i 163 i 

125 ' 

1 108 138 

115 

Plymouth 

Rocks. 





Hagger, J. C., Orroroo ... 

1 161 

1 138 

♦ 

j 128 1 186 

1 102 

Greaves, W. £., Prospect .. 

1 • 

i 196 

! 172 

! 118 1 146 

1 143 

Lamoshams. 





Palmer, W., Goodwood Park . 

} • 

i • , 

« 

i 165 i 185 

! t 

1m>ian Game. 





Coleman, C. B., Albert on . 

• 1 

i • i 


• 1 • 

a 

Rhodb Island Reds. 




Koonoowarra, Enfield . 

171 

♦ 

a 

) 133 185 

! 

a 


* DiaqualiAett under U'jlel2.<-> Underweight eggs. t Dead. 


D. F. LAURIE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


CONFERENCE OF MID-NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

(Continued from page 679.) 


POULTRY INDUSTRY AND ITS PROSPECTS. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) delivered an address 
under the above-named title. lie said the principal problem which 
most poultry keepers had to face now was how to feed and maintain 
their birds. It might interest them to know that 60 per cent, of the 
liiash given to the poultry at Parafield every day was in the form of 
green lucerne. This was a splendid fodder for fowls, and helped tre¬ 
mendously to deepen the color of the yolks of the eggs —& matter of 
considerable importance. Breeders in the northern areas complained 
bitterly of the heavy mortality among their birds. In 99 cases out of 
100 he was convinced that the deaths were due to tick. Only a few 
days ago at one place he found a large number of tick in a pepper tree, 
they having hidden themselves under the bark. Every effort should 
be made to eradicate tick, which constituted a terrible scourge, and a 
slur on the owners of the poultry troubled by the pest. The prospects 
of the poultry industi’y in South Australia had never been brighter 
than they were to-day, and it therefore behoved them to be ready to 
reap the benefits which undoubtedly awaited them. He appealed to 
poultry keepers throughout the State to market only infertile eggs. 
Through the marketing of fertile eggs, which often were more or less 
decayed when they reached the consumers, the producers lost approxi- 
wately £60,000 per annum—a big amount, especially in existing cir¬ 
cumstances. It was ridiculous to imagine that it was necessary to 
have the male birds with the pullets and hens to secure the best re¬ 
sults from the latter. Except when run together for breeding pur¬ 
poses the two sexes should always be kept separate. He strongly 
favored autumn hatching of chickens, for the pullets raised during 
that period of the year were more vigorous than those hatched in the 
spring, they laid bigger eggs, and the cockerels were available at a time 
when the market was practically bare, and consequently the highest 
prices were obtainable. Farmers who said they could not run poultry 
pr ^ccotint of the foxes should encompass fairly large yards with wi3Pe- 
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netting to a height of about 6ft. 6in., and put a couple of loose wires 
ai the top. Such a barrier would prevent the slyest and most nimble 
fox from attacking the birds, which should be provided with galvanized 
iron shelters, so as not to afford any avoidable accommodation for tick. 

BARE FALLOWING V. THREE YEARS SYSTEM. 

Mr. H. R. Lines contributed the following paper:—Since the ad¬ 
vent of superphosphates, farming has reached a scientific stage, and 
the occupation requires skill and tact. Having compared the two 
systems (bare fallow and the three years system), 1 am in favor of 
the former for the following reasons:—The action of the summer sun 
on the upturned fallow, together with careful tillage and rain, provides 
sufficient humus to ensure a profitable return. At the present time 
laifd of the value of £8 to £10 per acre will not permit the owner to 
leave it lying to be worked on the three years principle. Supposing 
a farmer has a farm of 600 acres, and half of that area is well 
worked each season, it will, in the long run, return him more profit 
than if he only works 200 acres and carries 200 sheep, as suggested 
by Mr. McEwin in a paper read at the Annual Congress. I cannot 
see how a farm of 600 acres, 200 acres in crop and 400 of fallow, will 
carry 200 sheep, with 90 per cent, of lambs, all the year round. Land 
that is only w^orked occasionally will not produce the quality of feed 
that maiden land will. Then again a person with 600 acres generally 
lias boys who have to be employed. The average farmer has tw'o sons, 
and if only 200 acres are tilled their employment for the year will be 
scarce, whereas wdth our usual rainfall while working 300 acres they 
would be constantly employed. Some people argue that land con¬ 
stantly worked will, in time, become dirty with weeds, but usually 
the stubble on lea land is left to rot, and all rubbish remains until 
fallowing time and is then ploughed under, and then may remain in 
a preserved state until sufficient moisture causes it to grow, usually 
about seeding time. But with stubble land required for fallowing the 
stubble is generally burnt fii*st, thus to a large extent destroying a 
large proportion of rubbish, as well as parasites and any fungus that 
may happen to be in the land. A sweeping fire over land is a splen¬ 
did purifier. Then again stubble-fallowed land does not require the 
strength to work it that lea land does; here a saving is effected. If 
the rainfall at seeding time happens to be scanty, the most profitable 
fallow to have is from the first year system, because it is generally 
finer, and responds to moisture quicker than lea land, and thus better 
germination is secured. It may be said that in the long run on the 
third year system the land will remain in better heart than the bare 
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fallow method, but' weeds existing on lea land may have the same de¬ 
teriorating effect as continual cropping. The main secret of success 
in the bare fallow principle is the continual w^orhing in the right time 
of the season of the fallow land, which preserves moisture. This sys¬ 
tem has been practised successfully in Canada and England for a great 
many years, and experts tell us that land in Australia is equal to that 
of either of these countries, and the time is fast approaching when 
agricultural land in Australia will have to be cropped to a far 
greater extent than in former times. Artificial manures have increased 
Ihe value of land, and have made it more productive. A few sheep 
could be carried at a certain period of the year with the bare fallow 
system, simply to keep down the surplus weeds which may happen to 
appear after the summer rains. It behoves every grower of wheat 
to do his utmost to secure the best and quickest return from his land. 
Our Government recognises the importance of the wheat-produAng 
industry, and are assisting farmers to sow as large axi area as pos¬ 
sible during the coming year, and rightly so, because it is the most 
profitable investment of a nation's wisdom and capital.*' 

Mr. G. F. Jenkins differed from many of the conclusions arrived at 
by the writer of the paper. He had personally adopted the three 
years system (i.c., bare fallow, crop, and grazing) for a number of 
years, and had found it most profitable. Whilst they might have an 
extra 100 acres or so of land under crop when working ou the two 
years system, the former showed more profit when the extra expense 
involved in cultivation wdth the two years system was taken into con¬ 
sideration. Most farmers got their lambs off as freezers, and there¬ 
fore they would not have to be kept for more than six months. If 
they went in for hand feeding to a small extent the lambs would be 
off the farm in about five months. He did not approve of burning off 
stubble. The bare fallow wheat system would in the long run prove a 
disastrous one. 

Mr. Brooks (Booleroo Centre), said the great difficulty with the 
tliree years system was to keep the land clean in the spring time. 
Hand feeding of sheep was, in his opinion, impracticable. 

Mr. R. Pavy (Crystal Brook), had secured a great deal more profit 
by adopting the three years system. The thorough working of the 
land was a most important factor. 

Mr. M. J. McAuley (Georgetown) thought the time bf fallowing 
had a great deal to do with the success of the system. 

Mr. G. A. Noll had tried to work his land on the three years system, 
but found that the land, after being left out for a year, became 
crumbly, consequently he came to the conclusion that cropping every 
other year was ])e8t 
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Mr, Lines, in reply, said he had been working on the two years 
system for 15 years, and to-day, so far as he could see, his farm was as 
productive as ever. 


EVENINO SESSION. 

Free Parliament. 

BRANDS ON SUPER. BAGS. 

On behalf of the Georgetown Branch, a question was asked as to 
whether the legislation controlling the sale of super, demanded that 
the name of the super., in addition to the grade or analysis thereof, 
should be marked on the bags. The Chief Inspector (Mr. Geo. 
Quinn) supplied the following reply:—'^The only brands required to 
be put on bags containing fertilisers are set out in section 8 of the 
Fertilisers Act, 1900. ‘Every person who sells or offers for sale any 
feililiser shall brand or stamp upon or durably affix to or cause to 
be branded or stamped upon or durably affixed to every sack, barrel, 
case, or other package containing any portion of such fertiliser, the 
name of the manufacturer or vendor, and the figure, word, trade 
mark, or trade description corresponding to the figure, word, trade 
mark or trade description stated on the invoice.* From this it will 
be seen that the quality of the brand of super, must be stated on the 
invoice, and the brand on the bag implies that the quality of its con¬ 
tents is up to the standard guarantee given for that brand by the 
maker or seller to the Inspector of Fertilisers. The buyer should see, 
Iherefore, that the bags are branded with the seller's trade brand, 
and that he is given an invoice containing that identical brand with 
its guaranteed percentage of phosphate or other constituents as the 
case may be, set out opposite to 

The same officer said, in reply to a question relating to the sale of 
chaff in bags containing less than 561bs.:—‘‘The Sale of Hay and 
Ohaff Acts, 1.908 and T913, sets out a ton of chaff to be 2,2401bs., and 
if sold by the bag the standard weight of contents must not be less 
than SBlbs. If a farmer is supplied with light w^eights he should 
weigh the chaff on a reliable weighing machine in the presence of re¬ 
putable witnesses—^preferably public officials—and claim for 
shortage found. If the evidence is conclusive the department could 
take action also if the farmer is prepared to assist with reliable evi¬ 
dence, In respect to what the Government is doing to enforce the 
Act, inspectors are 'going about,* and many convictions have been 
secured for selling light-weight bag8> as well oa for mixing straw 
Witilt Ihe hay when cutting, but they cannot be at the elbow of every 
chaffaitter, hundreds of which are scattered over the State.'* 

^he subjaet of wheat pickling was also discussed, 
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POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN THE FARMING PRACTICES 
OP THE HUNDREDS OP AYERS AND HANSON. 

In addressing the gathering on this subject the Director of Agri¬ 
culture (Prof. Arthur J. Perkins) said:—**I congratulate the farm¬ 
ing community generally on the magnificient way in which they have 
conducted themselves under most trying conditions. We must all 
sympathise with them, especially with the younger men, and more 
particularly those who have started during the past year or so. It 
is to be hoped that they will take heart from the example of the older 
farmers. 

“In considering possible improvements in the farming practices of 
the hundreds of Ayers and Hanson, I felt that from statistical 
sources I should be able to find what actually are the practices of 
the particular hundreds in question, and I would, therefore, ask you 
to glance through some of these figures:— 

Table I.— Showing Primary DiMrihution of Land in Hundreds of Ayers and 


Description. 

Hanson (1912). 

Area. 

Percentage of 

Acres. 

Total Area. 

1. Privately owned land . 

. 91,438 

57-47 

2. Agreement to purchase .. 

. 28,017 

17-72 

3. licased Crown lands . 

. 4,281 

2-71 

4. Unoccupied Crown lands . .... 

. 34,344 

21-73 

Total area .. 

. 158,080 


Unoccupied area (holdings). 

... 122,736 

78-27 


“One particularly notices that out of an area of 158,080 acres, 
there are approximately 34,344 acres of unoccupied Crown lands, 
equal to 21,73 per cent, of the total. The bulk of this is taken up 
with stock routes and forest reserves, only four-fifths of the two 
hundreds therefore are available for agricultural use. 

“In Table II. we see the disposal of the occupied area in 1912. We 
notice that over 62,000 acres, or over half of the occupied area, has 
never been broken up, and is merely grazed. The balance comes 
within the farming areas. 

Table II,— Shwmng Distribution of Occupied Area (1912). 

Description. Area. Percentage of 

Acres. * Oceupied Area* 

1. Under crop. 30,172 .. 24^^ 

2. Bare fallow. 17,777 ., 14-37 

3. Idle in 1912, previously cultivated., 13,107 .. . 10‘07 

4. New land cleared. 422 . . 0*$4 

5. Balance, grazed, Ac.... 62,16S .. 60-24 

Total area occupied . 123,736 
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Table III.— Showing Distrifmtion of Cultivated Area (1912). 


Description. Areas. 

Acres. 

Wheat— 

For grain . 21,489 

For hay . 5,677 

For green forage. 10 

Bare fallow . — 

Lucerne— 

For hay . 422 

For forage . 1,027 

Sown grasses . — 

Gate— 

For grain . 431 

For nay . 120 

Barley. — 

Vines .. — 

Orchards. — 

Peas . — 


Total cultivated area. 

Including bare fallow, nearly 94 |)er cent, 
the growing of wheat. 


Cyombined 

Areas. 

Acres. 


Percentage 
Cultivated A 

— 


— 

— 


— 

27,176 


56-68 

17,777 


37-07 

_ 



1,449 


3-02 

868 


1-81 

__ 


__ 

551 


M5 

8.3 


0-17 

:k) 


0-06 

12 


0-02 

3 

47,949 


0-01 


the total cultivated area is <?onriected with 


**Table III. shows what sort of cropping was adopted in 1912. The 
great bulk of the wheat crop was for grain, and the total area under 
wheat was 27,176 acres, or 56.68 per cent. If we add the 17,777 
acres that were under bari^ fallow, and whicli would carry wheat in 
the following year, we find that approximately 94 per cent, of the 
area cultivatol in these two hundreds is practically engaged Avith 
wheat. Of the remaining 6 per cent. 3.02 per cent, carried lucerne, 
1.81 per cent, sow’ii grasses, 1.15 per cent oats, .17 per cent, barley, 
.06 per cent, vines, .02 per cent, orchards, and .01 per cent. peas. 
This means in effect that we have here a wheat district pure and 
simple. 

*^When we are called upon to deal Avith possible improvements in 
practices, it is well to form a rough idea of Avhat happens to be the 
gross revenue under the existing treatment of the land, and so I 
have endeavored to work it out, adopting Avhat T take to be fair 
average prices:— 


Table IV.— Shomng Calculated Gross Revenue from Cultivated Area in 1912. 


Total Yield Total 

Deaoription. Quantities. pir Acre. 

£ d. 

Wheat @ 38. 6d. bushel . 399,982bu8h. 1 Shush. 371bs. 69,996 17 0 

Hay @ 398. ton .. 8,795 tons 1 ton Scwts. 32lb8. 13,192 10 0 

Oats @ 2b. bushel. 8,Ulbush. ISbiish. 33lbs. 811 2 0 

Barley @ 28.6d. bushel.. 2,462bu8h. 29b«sh. SSlbs. 307 15 0 

Peas @ 38, 6d. bushel .... SObush. 20bush. 10 10 0 

Straw @ lOs. ton ... 17 tons 8 10 0 


Total gross revenue from cultivated area 


84,327 4 0 
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This cultivated area includes passed lucerne, sown grasses, orchards and vines, the 
revenue from which is not taken into account in Table IV., ie., 1,937 acres. 

Cultivated area representing 46,012 acres yielded £84,327 is., or £1 16s. 8d. per acre 
per annum. 

Gross revenue per acre per annum from area under crop {exclusive of bare fallow) 
would be £2 lOs. 9d, 

All these figures are exclusive of grazing returns and other side lines open to all farmers. 

‘‘The total gross revenue in this case is represented by £84,327 48. 
for one year. This corresponds to an area of 46,012 acres, because 
neither orchards, vines or lucerne have been taken into considera¬ 
tion. This gives £1 16s. 8d. per acre per annum in the way of 
gross return received from that area. Of course 1 admit that it does 
not take into consideration grazing, and other side lines that are 
open to all farmers. 

“Passing to the livestock in the district, it will be seen from 
Table V. that there are 2,002 head of cattle, 2,493 horses, 3,172 sheep, 
3 86 pigs. 


Table Y.^Showing Livestoek Recorded for Hundreds of Ayers and Hanson 

in 1912. 

Cattle (all ages). 2,002 head 

Horses (all ages) ... 2,493 “ 

Sheep (all ages).... 30,172 “ 

Kgs (aU ages) ... 186 ** 

“As I wish to establish a grazing equivalent of livestock in terms 
of sheep, 1 have assumed that one head of cattle is equal to seven 
sheep. It must be remembered that many of the cattle are young, 
BO that will probably be a fair estimate. The 2,002 eattle, therefore, 
represent 14,000 sheep. I have assumed that the horses were grazing 
half their time, making them equivalent to 8,722 sheep, which, with 
30,172 sheep, make a total of grazing stock equivalent to 52,894 
sheep. 


“The area available for grazing is reprwented by 77,682 acres. 
This gives a sheep carrying capacity for the district of .68 sheep per 
acre. To determine the gross revenue from livestock is more 
cnlt than from farm products, because we are dealing with shifting 
commodities. I cannot therefore claim any great accuracy Uio 
figures given. 

TAmx YL~8homng Shsep E^f>alenceof lMestod6 0fazei^^^ 

in 1913w- .v. 

2,000 eqitivaletit ta......... 14,000Jbettp 

2408 bofM (bidf^iiim}, equivateut .. . 8,722 

. .. . . .......,.;. 80,172 ^ 

^ Totfd ol Uveatoede 
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Tabus VII.— Shomng Grazing Area Available in 1912. 


Land temporarily out of cultivation. 13,197 acres 

Lucerne . 1,027 “ 

Sown grasses . 868 “ 

Land occupied but not ca tivatod... 62,690 ** 


Assumed total gri zing area. 77,682 acres 


This represents a grazing equivalent of 0*68 sbeep per acre per annum. 


Table VIII.— Showing Calculated Gross Revenue from Livestock in 1912. 


30,172 sbeep at 168... £22,629 

917 cows (of milking age) at £6 . 6,602 


Total gross revenue from livestock . £28,131 

From 77,682 acres assumed to be grazed this represents 7s. 3d. per acre. 

Horses will, of course, return some revenue in the way of sales of youngsters ; in general, 
however, work represents their contribution. 

Pigs are mainly hand fed, and too small in numb^ to affect figures. 

Table IX.— Showing Combined Gross Revenue from CuUioated and Grazed 

Areas, 1912. 


£ d. 

From 46,012 acres (cultivated). 84,327 4 0 

From 77,682 acres (assumed to be grazed). 28,131 0 0 


Total gross revenue from combined areas . 111,468 4 0 

This represents ISs. 2d. per acre in way of gross revenue from occupied Mdings of 
the two hundreds. 

“1 have estimated the gross return from sheep to be 15s. This 
represents £22,629. The cows, of which 917 were returned as being 
of milking age, on an estimate of an annual return of £6 per head, 
represent £5,502, making a total revenue from livestock £28,131. 
Spreading this over 77,682 acres this represents 7s. 3d. per acre per 
annum. No account is taken of sales of horses, as the work of the 
animals generally represents the revenue. Finally, combining both 
the grazing and cultivated areas, we have for the hundreds 18s. 2d. 
per acre in the way of gross revenue for the total occupied area. 

‘‘This gives a fair picture of what is at present being done in the 
Hundreds of Ayers and Hanson, and it will be easy for any one so 
desiring to work out the figures in detail for other Hundreds accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

“The outstanding feature is that this area is practically a wheat¬ 
growing area for the present. 

“If we have to consider anything that is likely to prove an im¬ 
provement in practice, we must look at it from two points of view, 
viz., from the point of view of the State, and from the point of view 
of the individual farmer. These are not always identical, although 
there is not very much difference between them in the general way. 

“In the interests of the State it is required that the land shall re 
turn the maximum it possibly can under existing economic condi¬ 
tions. From this point of view, if we take cultivated land, it will 
be seen to return, in the way of gross revenue, £1 16s. 8d. per acre, 
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whilst on the other hand the return from grazing land is about 
7s. 3d,; for the State the cultivated land is undoubtedly land which 
is being put to better use. If we have high returns we are producing 
a large amount of wealth, and therefore contributing to the general 
welfare of tlu' State. We are also circulating capital in the way 
of additional wages, and the employment of more men. All these 
points are of interest to the State generally. 

“Naturally, if we look at mattei*s from the individual farmer’s 
point of view the position is somewhat different. From the farmer’s 
point of view an improvement in practice is advantageous only to 
the extent that it increases his net profits. It is conceivable that 
7s. 3d. per acre in the way of gross returns may be more profitable 
than 16s. 8d., and conseqiTently in dealing with suggested improve¬ 
ments I shall have to bear these points in view. In general, farmers 
will probably recognise tliat so long as they can make fair profits 
from their operations it is to their advantage to produce as much as 
possible. 

“We have seen that these two Hundreds—and 1 believe it applies 
very largely to the Loiver North—are essentially what-growing 
areas. The point to be considered under the circumstances is whether 
wheatgrowing is giving the best possible results. Of course it is quite 
possible that a combination of other crops may return higher gross 
returns, and even higher net returns. Wheat, however, is a safe 
crop, upon which farmers very naturally depend; and it is right 
that we should first consider the wheat crop from the point of view 
of possible improvements. 

‘^The first point for consideration is very naturally the existing 
average wheat yields in the two Hundreds. The results of the past 
13 years have been indicated in Table X.:— 


Tablk X ,—Skotving Average Wheat Yields in Hundreds of Ayers and Hcmson^ 

19CK)-1912. 

Area under Wheat Averaf^e Yield 
Season. for Grain, per Acre, 


Atstea. Buah. Iba. 

1900 . 9,066 8 9 

1901 . 10,206 6 4S 

1902 . 0,850 7 31 

1903 . 12,107 11 27 

1904 . 10,602 9 18 

1906 . 12,678 14 66 

1906 .. 8,998 16 36 

1907 .. 9;332 . 18 63 

1908 . 11,309 90 19 

1W9 . 13,076 20 60 

1910 . ••••• ... 16j022 16 24 

1911 . 17,438 16 46 

1912 ... , 21,4i9 18 87 


Mean for 13 years (1900-12) .. .14 II 

Meanijfr 10 years (1903-12) ...... a.*..»*,...... 16 18 
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“If we compare the earlier years of this period—1900-1912—with 
the later ones, we shall notice that both the area under wheat and 
the average yield per acre haye been more than doubled. It is true 
that in the latter half seasons have certainly been more favorable; 
but on the whole, we must admit that improvement in practice has 
certainly been responsible for some of the results secured. In any 
ease, in my view, seasons have not been particularly favorable since 
1909. The average yield is represented by 14bush. lllbs. for the 
last 13 years, and by Ibbush. ISlbs. for the last 10 years. When re¬ 
ferred to a large area, over 20,000 acres, averages of this kind are 
satisfactory; they include both the skillful and the unskillful, the 
lucky and the unlucky. Tn my view these results indicate excellent 
natural local conditions; and 1 quite anticipate that a distiict such as 
this should average out 20biish. to the acre, good year, bad year. It 
is merely a question of the more backward ones catching up to the 
practice of the mor(‘ progressive farmers of the two Hundreds. 

“Although Hanson and Ayers does not represent a hay-growing 
district, T would like you to glance at the hay average shown in 
Table XI. 


Tabi.k XI. Shomng Average Wheaten Hay Yields in Hundreds of Ayers 

and Hanson, 19(H)-1912. 


Season. 

1900 . 

Area under W^heat 
for Hay. 

Acr(‘8. 

. 3,321 

Average Yield 
l)er Acre. 
Tons ewts. ll>s. 

0 18 101 

1903 . 

. 3.546 

1 

0 

35 

1902 . 

. 

0 

18 

67 

J903 . 

. 3,882 

1 

9 

22 

1904 . . 

. 1,985 

0 

15 

1 

1905 . 

. 3,038 

1 

8 

34 

1900 . 

. 2,365 

1 

2 

76 

1907 . 

. 1,784 

1 

1 

20 

1908 . 

. 2,827 

1 

18 

29 

1909 . 

. 3.440 

1 

7 

55 

1910 ... 

. 3,024 

1 

2 

108 

1911 . 

. 4,023 

1 

6 

94 

1912 

. 5,677 

1 

8 

32 

UfAttvi fnv VAO-ra nooo.iai2^ .... 


1 

4 

51 

Moan for 10 yoar« (1903-1912) ... 


1 

6 

2 


^^The area under hay has not increased appreci^ibly within recent 
years as has been the case with grain crops. This points to the fact 
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tliat hay is grown mainly for local consumption. If the average 
grain yields of the district are good the same cannot be said of tlie 
hay yields. 1 take it that a district that can very well grow 20bush. 
of grain to the acre can certainly grow 2 tons of hay without diffi¬ 
culty. Probably it will be said that it is the worse crops that are 
cut for hay in this district, and this would account for the poor 
yields. 

“That is the position in so far as wheat is concerned in the two 
Hundreds. 1 assume that those who are securing average results 
such as have been indicated are well acquainted with what is the 
best practice in the handling of wheat crops. At the same time 
1 would like to draw attention to one or two points bearing on Uie 
matter, 

“It will be recognised by everybody that bare fallow before wheat 
is after all the sheet anchor of farming anywhere in the Lower or 
Middle North. No doubt it has many advantages, and it will be 
found that this practice of preceding wheat by a year’s tillage is 
not peculiar to South Australia, but is a phase of farming through 
which many countries have passed. Not many years ago it was the 
pmctice in England, and various parts of Europe, and it continues 
to be so at the present time to some extent. In these countries, as 
the pop^ation became denser, and as the settlement became closer, 
land values rose, and it became increasingly necessary to find some 
means of escape from a practice which allowed one crop to 
monopolise the land 18 to 20 months. The practice throw two 
years’ rental on the wheat crop, and prevented the farmer making 
any profit out of the land whilst it was being treated as bare billow. 
But whilst it has been possible to do away with bare fallow in many 
of these countries without direct damage to the wheat crop it is very 
unlikely that similar results could be achieved over the bulk of our 
land. Indeed there are very few localities to the north of Adelaide 
in which bare fallow before wheat is ever likely to be dispensed with. 
We have therefore to face the fact that crops of wheht will have to 
be preceded by bare fallow at the present time and probably in tine 
future too. 

“In this connection I am able to show from direct experimentid 
data extending over a number of yearo, that when in out hox^ern 
diitcicts land'ploughed ™ winter is made to carry a summer Sfdtow 
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crop, it has the effect of depressing very appreciably both grain and 
hay yields of wheat in the following year, relatively to wheat grown 
after bare fallow, pure and siinple. These results have been sum¬ 
marised in Table XII.:— 


Table XW,- i^homng Rose worthy Agricultural College Returns of Wheat 
grown after Sorghum, compfirativdy with Wheat after Bare Fallow, 1906 - 
1913 . 

Yicldn per Aero. 



Seaeon. 

Wheat after 

Wheat after 

Percentage 



Sorjrhiim. 

Bare Fallow. 

Difference. 



GRAIN RETURNS. 







Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 


1900 .... 


. 18 


3 

23 


43 

- 23-89 

1907 .... 


. 13 


7 

20 


31 

30-07 

1908 .... 


. 28 


10 

32 


46 

-13-73 

1909 .... 


. 20 


44 

29 


54 

~ 30-06 

1910 .... 


. 18 


2,5 

19 


49 

- 7 06 

1911 _ 


. 12 


38 

14 


7 

- 10-61 

1912 .... 


. 20 


18 

18 


]] 

- 11-64 

1913 .... 


. 3 


19 

5 


4 

- 34-64 

Meana. .. . 


. 10 


61 

20 


31 

- 17-87 



HAY RETURN*. 







Tons cwts. lbs. 

Tons cwte. U>8. 


1900 . 


. 2 

9 

23 

2 

19 

70 

-- 17-48 

1907 _ 


. 1 

0 

109 

1 

15 

12 

- 40-26 

1908 .... 


. 3 

0 

90 

3 

2 

54 

- 2-68 

1909 .... 


. 2 

10 

60 

2 

17 

110 

- 12-85 

1910 .... 


. 2 

9 

29 

2 

16 

106 

- 11-95 

1911 .... 


. 1 

8 

15 

! 

14 

27 

- 17-84 

1912 .... 


. 1 

10 

100 

1 

12 

6 

- 15-26 

1913 .... 


. 0 

10 

20 

0 

12 

46 

- 17-91 

Means.... 


. 1 

18 

45 

2 

3 

82 

- 12-18 


“We see in Table XII. the results of eight yeai's in wiiieh the re¬ 
turns from wheat grown after sorghum ar(‘ contrasted with the re¬ 
turns from wheat after bare fallow, the plots being contiguous. It 
will be seen from the averages that whilst wheat after sorghum 
yielded 16bush. 511bs. to the acre, wheat after bare fallow yielded 
20bu8h, 211bs., or close on one-fifth better than wheat after sorghum. 
This presents a difference in returns which it would be difficult for 
the sorghum crop to make good. As hay returns they had from 
wheat after sorghum a return of 1 ton IScwts. 451bs., whereas from 
wheat after bare fallow they had 2 tons 3cwts. 821bs., a difference of 
12.10 per cent. I do not say that sorghum crops are of no value, but 
what I wish to emphasize is that they are not in their place before 
wheat, because the reduction in yield is too heavy. 
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‘^This does not, to my mind, mean that it is quite impossible to put 
in another type of crop before wheat in special cases. Sorghum, so 
far as we can see, is harmful to wheat because it seems to drain the 
subsoil moisture from the fallows in the summer. If we sow a fast¬ 
growing crop that can be raised during the winter, and which for 
want of a better name we may call a fallow crop, we can 
very frequently raise it without danger to the wheat cron. 
The type of crop which I have in view is a crop like 
peas, sown in the early autumn, or white mustard. These 
crops, if grow'n on the early rains, do not interfere much 
with the wheat crop that follows, because they should be fed 
down before September, thus allowing the ground to be cultivated 
during the spring and summer months in the ordinary way. I have 
found this practice of advantage in special cases where feed has 
been short in winter months. Apart from examples of this sort, 
so far as I can see, we are not in a position in the Lower North to 
put another crop before wheat. 

'‘In order to ascertain the extent to which the practice of sowing 
wheat in bare fallow is in vogue in this district, all that is neces¬ 
sary is to contrast the area under bare fallow in one season with the 
area under wheat in the following season. This will give the pro¬ 
portion of wheat sown on fallow which has been summarised below 
for the past 13 years in Table XITI.:— 


Table Xlll. —Showing Area tinder Wheat, hoth for Grain and for Hay, in 
Hundreds of Ayers and Hanson, comparatively with Area treated as Bare 
FaHovj in the preceding Seasons, 19D0-1912, 


Area under Area under Peroontajre of 
Wheat for Bar© Fallow Area of Crop 
Season. Grain and Hay. in Preoodin^ Sown on Bare 

Seasons. Fallow. 

Acres. Acres*. 

1900 . 12.387 6,396 43-66 

1901 . 13,762 5,401 39-27 

1902 . 13,426 6.638 41-25 

1903 . 15,989 7,612 47-61 

1904 . 12,687 7.425 68-99 

1905 . 15,616 - 7,320 46-88 

1906 . 11.363 7,822 68-84 

1907 . 11,116 9,304 83*70 

1908 . 14,1.36 11.023 77-98 

1909 . 16,616 11,281 68-30 

1910 . 18,046 12,263 67*90 

1911 . 21,461 16,092 70-32 

1912 . 27,166 14,582 63*68 


“Whilst in 1900 there were 12,387 acres imder wheat, in the pre¬ 
ceding year there were only 5,396 acres under bare fallow. This 
m^ns that not half the crops were sown on bare fallow. Although 
Cw figures improve somewhat, with the very noticeable eioertlbn o-f 
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1912, when new areas were opened, I am forced to the conclusion 
that farmers in this district do not hesitate in taking second crops of 
wheat from their land. Probably the same practice obtains in other 
parts of the Middle North. There is no doubt that a second crop 
is sometimes in certain conditions, satisfactory; that is to say, one 
gets payable returns from it. I think, however, that from a general 
point of view to take successive wheat crops off the same land is 
mistaken policy. If there is one method that helps the spread of 
diseases, such as smut and takeall, it is this practice of making wheat 
follow wheat year after year on the same plot of land. But apart 
altogether from this point of view so far as wheat is concerned, be¬ 
tween harvest and seeding time there is never under our conditions 
of climate sufficient time to permit of the land being got into suffi¬ 
ciently good order to ensure good average yields. 

Hence, although I think it a mistaken policy to make wheat 
follow wheat, I am of the opinion that we shall be taking fuller ad¬ 
vantage of our bare fallow if we adopt a second crop after wheat, 
providing that second crop is not wheat. This is an improvement 
which is likely to be of use if it is adopted in these districts. 

have had occasion to speak about growing barley as a second 
crop before, and I would like to say a few words on this. There 
are two crops which are available to us in this connection, namely, 
barley or oats, according to which is best suited to any particular 
district. Either one or the other is better than wheat after wheat, and 
in Victoria already it will be found that it is a very common prac¬ 
tice to find bare fallow, wheat, oats—a form of rotation frequently 
used in Europe. South Australian farmers sometimes object to bar¬ 
ley as a crop, on the ground that it dirties their land, introducing 
barley into their wheat fields; in my experience this difficulty can 
easily be avoided if care is taken in cleaning farm machinery and the 
barley is not fed whole to the horses. At Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, although for the last 10 years we have always grown ap¬ 
proximately 100 acres of barley a year, we have had very little 
barley in our wheat crops. 

Another objection to this grain is that when it is produced in any 
quantity there is no market for it. This is true up to a certain point. 
Barley, however, is one of those commodities that can be exported 
quite as well as wheat, and it is only necessary for the State to have 
an exportable surplus to ensure a market in this way. The imports 
into Great Britain during the past five years have amounted to be¬ 
tween 46,000,000 and 46,000^000 bushels per annum, the bulk of which 
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comes from the Mediterranean. The total export of wheat from the 
Commonwealth is only about 30,000,000 bushels; if therefore Great 
Britain can absorb our wheat she can do likewise with our barley. 
Even if barley could not be exported there is no cheaper foodstuff 
that can be used for sheep or pigs, and in spite of the local prejudice 
against it, it is a very satisfactory foodstuff for horses. There is the 
additional advantage, too, that barley does not require the careful 
tillage that wheat needs. It is able to make way against weeds, even 
if rain does not germinate them on the stubble. Many of these ad¬ 
vantages can also be claimed for oats. The only trouble is that oats 
have to be sown earlier, and the result is that frequently there is 
not sufficient germination of weeds to clean the land, and oats in 
their early stages cannot make headway against rank weeds. 

‘‘Forage crops could be grown in the place of these cereals if it is 
thought desirable. I admit that so far as the Lower Northern con¬ 
ditions are concerned suitable forage crops are rather rare, but there 
are some that we know to be useful. 

“Some are becoming known; peas for example are grown fairly 
extensively. Another very fair forage crop in certain districts is 
lucerne sown in the wheat crop, not for cutting, but for grazing for 
three years or thereabouts. In certain seasons both rape and kale 
are good, but both these crops always need early seeding conditions, 
and it is not often we get early seasons. Mustard is probably better 
than rape or kale, because it grows faster, and can therefore be sown 
later without disadvantage. If we take the practice general in the 
Lower Northern area, of alternate cropping and bare fallow, 
unless there is a fairly large number of livestock on the 
farm there is no call for forage crops, nor is there any 
means of utilising profitably land that is left out of cultivation. 
In the course of years constant bare fallow will tend to reduce the 
natural fertility of the land, since there is no better means of destroy¬ 
ing organic matter present in the soil than to treat it as bare fallow 
year after year. The air acts upon it, and if the destruction of organic 
matter w^ere complete, the soil would be little better than a mixture 
of ground bricks and sand. It is difficult to notice this action, as it 
is a most gradual process. The difference in the nature of the soil 
from one year to another is not very great, but there comes a time 
when it is difficult to handle the land, because of its defective mechani¬ 
cal condition. There are various ways of avoiding this undesirable 
state of affairs. Sometimes in other countries the land is put under 
timber for a number of years. Green manuring is also practised, but 
from our point of view the simplest and cheapest method consists in 
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allowing livestock to graze over our fields in as great numbers as is 
consistent witli reasonable profits. Their excreta will return to the 
soil (juantitles of organic matter (piite ecjual to those destroyed in the 
bare fallow process. 

have indicated in Table XIV. the average weight of the drop¬ 
pings ol* various forms of livestock over a year’s time. 

Table XIV.— S/iowiiig Average (Jiuintilies of Manure Dropped by Grazing 

Livestock per Annum. 


Cattle ... 10 to 12 tons per annum. 

Horses. 7to8 tone i)er annum. 

Pigs... 1 to 1^ tons f)or annum. 

.Sheep ..... i to i ton annum. 


\V(^ gather, tlieu, from Table XIV., that if wc have farm 
land cai-rying two or three sheep to the acre, which is 
w^ell within the capacity of farm land in the area under 
notice, we get practically a dressing of organic matter of 
from one to two tons per acre per year, if sheep kept under 
these conditions only just pay for themselves by the sale of their wool 
and lambs, and give this dressing in addition, it is of advantage to 
have them on the farm. From this point of viev^ one of the improve¬ 
ments tl|at most of the Lower Northern farmei's can take up with 
great advantage to themselves is to increase* the number of livestock 
oil their holdings. 

“It is sometimes said that grazing livestock impoverishes the land, 
bec'austi the animals must take away in their bodies something which 
they have taken out of the soil. Whilst this seems logical enough, 
experien(*e shows that it is not so. Land that is left out as pasture* 
for any length of time gains in fertility. This gain in fertility, 
whilst it is partly due to the coating of organic matter spread over 
the surface, is also due to the mineral matter taken up from the 
depths of tlie soil by the roots of plants and placed in the surface 
layers, wdiere the young roots of the crop draw their earliest nutri¬ 
ment. 

Table XV. I have shown what are the percentages of useful 
minerals retained in their bodies by fattening livestock. It will be 
seen that this drain is not very great, varying from 1 per cent, to 20 
per cent., according to circumstances; the great bulk of it is returned 
to the soil in the form of excreta. Additionally, the excreta brings 
organic matter which is derived very largely not from soil materials, 
but from the elements of water and the atmosphere. 
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Table XV. — 8hoi(nng Percentages of Minerals in Foodstuffs retained in 
Fattening Increase of Livestock, and Percentages returned to the Soil in 
Excreta, 

Percentage Retained Percentage Betumed 

Description. in Fattening Increase. to Soil in Excreta. 


Nitrogen. 6tol3 •• 87 to 96 

Phosphoric acid.. 10to20 ... 80to90 

Potash . Ito 4 .. 96to99 


The percentage retained would be lighter ior young growing livestock. 

‘"Hence we can realise how it is that grazing enhances the natural 
fertility of the soil. 

“I should like to say a few words on the question of hand-feeding. 
A few years ago anyone mentioning this subject would have been 
laughed at. Hand-feeding is nevertheless practised for all livestock 
in other countries. The point is that we cannot keep a reasonable 
number of livestock on the farm unless we are prepared to hand-feed 
them at some time or other of the year. 1 think it can be shown that 
if livestock are going to return the prices that they did before these 
troublous years, hand-feeding will be profitable even on small areas 
of land. Land that can carry one sheep to the acre will produce, say, 
two tons of hay without difficulty. This quantity of two tons of 
hay, assuming thst the sheep will consume about 21bs. a day, will 
keep six sheep for a year. It then becomes a question as to whether 
the six sheep would return a greater net profit than could be secured 
if the hay had been sold at ordinary rates. It is actually possible 
to hand-feed sheep from one end of the year to the other without 
losing money; this, however, is never necessary. Chafl? is a good 
feed, but it is somewhat difficult to handle. Fortunately for us, in 
this country elaborate housing of livestock is not needed. 
However, many parts of South Australia are particularly 
windy, and it is, therefore, necessary to provide special 
feeding troughs for the chaff. Secondly, in many cases 
we shall find that grain is more convenient, and cheaper to 
feed than chaff. The trouble with the feeding troughs is that they 
have to be fairly large, otherwise a strong sheep will take command of 
the troughs, and the weaker animals will be unable to get a share. 
Where one is feeding grain it can be lightly scattered on the ground, 
and the sheep will pick up every grain. Wheat, barley, and oats can 
be used in this fashion. The need of hand-feeding should be foreseen 
early—it is bad policy to start too late, when the animals have already 
lost condition. One half-pound of grain, provided that there is a fair 
picking in the field, is all that is necessary for sheep. Of course, if 
the sheep have nothing else, they will eat more than lib. per day; 
this, however, is a contingency that one should always aim at avoiding. 
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^‘By way of summarising possible improvements in farming prac¬ 
tices, I think, in the first place, that whilst the area under wheat 
should not be reduced in these districts, there are other crops that 
can be grown in conjunction therewith. I think that the average yield 
of wheat might be considerably increased in many cases. There are 
various ways in which the yields can be raised. The fallow should 
be well worked, better seed should be used, and more super, should 
be applied to the ground, particularly when they were going in for 
grazing, and in certain years they might also use a little nitrate of 
soda. Another practice that should be given particular attention to 
is the harrowing of crops, particularly after wet winters. Then in 
order to increase the gross revenue from the soil, a second crop, but 
not wheat, can be grown with advantage. Then comes the point of 
increasing the livestock. It is unwise for the farmer to say that he 
will only keep as many stock on the farm as he can keep at the worst 
time of the year. The ideal at which one can aim on most farms is 
a sheep to the acre on the whole area. One might not be able to realize 
it straight away, as one has to improve the fences, and make provision 
foj* w^ater, and so on. Further, it is necessary to learn to handle 
sheep on small holdings, but it can be done with a very moderate 
amount of hand-feedng. 

“Before closing my address I wish to draw attention to the type of 
experimental work that I wish to carry out at Booborowie. I hope 
that many of you will take the opportunity of visiting the experi¬ 
mental farm there. I do not see why one of the conferences should 
not be held at Booborowie when the occasion arises. “ 

Table XVI.— Showing Profosed Permanent Scheme forlExperimenial 
Rotations fU Booborowie Experimental Farm, 

I. {]) Bare fallow, (2) wheat, 
n. (1) Sorghum, (2) wheat. 

m. (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat (no manure), (3) grazing. 

IV. (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat (jewt. super.), (3) grazing. 

V. (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat (Icwt. super.), (3) grazing. 

VI. (1) Bare fallow, (2) \(heat (2owt8. super.), (3) grazing. 

VIL (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat (3cwts. super.), (3) grazing, 
vm. (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) barley. 

zx. (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) oats. 

X (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) peaa. 

XL (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) rape. 

XU. (1) Bore fallow, (2) wheat, (3) barley, (4) grazing, 
xm. (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) oats, (4) grazing. 

Xiv. (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) lucerne, (4) luoeme, (IS) lucerne. 

XV. (1) Bare fallow, (2) wheat, (3) rye grass. (4) rye gross, 
xvx. (1) bare fallow, (2) wheat. 
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Table XVII .—Shoxmng Proposed Permanent Scheme for Experimental 
uUivation of Wheat at Booborotvie Exjjerimental Farm,. 

Dejith of Ploughing (bare fallow, wheat, 2cwts. sujxsr.).— 

I. Fallowed 3in. deep, 
n. Fallowed 6in. deep, 
in. Fallowed 9in. deep. 

IV. Fallowed one year 9in., and two years :iin. 

TreatmerU of FaUowB .— 

Early fallows (June^July).— 

I. Plough 6in., harrow iminodiately afterwards, and cultivate subsequently according 
to requirements. 

II, Plough 6in,, leave rough in winter, and cultivate subsequently according to 
requirements. 

III. Plough Bin., roll immediately after ploughing, and harrow or cultivate according 

to circumstances. Cultivate subsequently according to requirements. 

IV. Plough 6in., skim cross plough after fu-st rain. Cultivate subsequently according 

to requii-ements. 

liate Fallow (Sef>tomber).-— 

V. Plough 3in. deep, and cultivate according to requirements. 

VI, Plough Bin. deep, roll heavily the same day as ploughed, and cultivate subse¬ 

quently according to requirements. 

Autumn Ploughing (March-April).— 

VII. Plough 4in. deep, and roll immediately'. Cultivation according to requirements. 


Tible XVni, —Shomng Proposed Permanent Scheme for Wheat Manure 
Plots at Boohonmie Exfferunenlal Farm . 

1. lowt. superpliosphatcL 
It. iowt. sujxirphosphate. 
m. 2owt^. superphosphate. 

IV. 2cwt8. superphosphate (Icwt. to dej>tb of ploughing at fallowing time, and Icwt. 

at seeding time), 

V. 3cwts. superphosphat(\ 

VI. Ko manure. 

VII. Icwt. superphosphate and jewt. nitrate of soda, 
viii. 2cwts. superphosphate and jewt, nitrate of soda. 

IX. Icwt. superphosphate and jewt. sulphate of ammonia. 

X. 2cwts. superphosphate and jewt, sulphate of ammonia. 

XI. Icwt. superphosphate and jewt. sulphate of j)Otash, 
xn. 2cwts. superphosphate and jewt. sulphate of fxitash. 

XXII. 2cwts. superphosphate, }cwt. nitrate of soda, and }cwt, sulphate of potash. 

XIV. Icwt. superphosphate. 

XV. No manure. 

XVI, I ewt basic slag. 

XYli. 2cwt8. basic slag, 
xvin. 10 tons farmyard manure, 
xix. 10 tons farmyard manure and 2cwts. su})erpho8phate. 

XX. 10 tons farmyard manure, 2cwts. superphosphate, and }owt. sulphate of potash. 

XXI. 2cwte. superphosphate and 5owts. lime, 

XXII. 2cwt8. superphosphate and 4cwtB. gypsum. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF LOWER NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

The annual conference of the Lower Northern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was hold at Riverton on Thursday, March 11th. 
Airiong those present were the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
T. Pascoe, M.L.C.), the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. 
W. J. Spafford), the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. P. E. Place), Messrs. F. Coleman 
(vice-chairman), G. Jeffrey, and 0. E. Birks (members of the Ad¬ 
visory Board of Agriculture), H. J. Pinnis (acting secretary of the 
Board), and the following delegates from the individual Branches:— 
Riverton—Robert H. Cooper, J. Elliott Kelly, J. Mclnerny, J. E. 
Hannaford, L. Longbottom, H. E. Mills, K. Gray, H. Davis, H. L. 
Eyre, A. E. Rowe, J. H. Castine, O. E. Longbottom, T. Schultz, W. H. 
Davis, D. Kicth, J. W. Kelly, H. A. Davis, Alfred Hannaford, 
Robert J. James, W. B. Davies, E. A. Gray, W. Fisher; Balaklava— 
B. R. Banyer, C. W. Mills, H. L. Twartz; Leighton—William H. 
Lloyd; Burra—H. H. Thomas; Gawler River—P. E. Winckel, 
William Rice; Saddleworth—T. H. Eckermann, P. H. Kelly, W. H. 
Ashton, P. Manning ; Julia—D. S. Heaslip, W. H. Neal, J. Dunstan; 
Mallala—A. E. Temby ; Stockport— J, Howard, Robert Whitelaw. 

WETXJOME TO VISITORS. 

The Chairman of the local branch (Mr. W. B. Davis) presided, 
and extended a hearty welcome to the visitors, whose presence, he 
said, was exceedingly pleasing to himself and to his fellow-members. 
Having directed attention to the numerous samples of lucerne and 
other summer fodders, which eloquently, though mutely, testified 
to the splendid capabilities of the local soil under irrigation, and 
to the big sheaves of wheaten hay and baga.of grain, which showed 
what the land could do in the way of cereal production, even with 
such a scanty rainfall as that recorded last season, he introduced the 
Minister of Agriculture (Hon. T. Pascoe), and invited him to declare 
the conference open, 

HELPING THE FARMERS. 

The Minister was accorded a rousing reception. He apologised 
for the absence of the Director of Ag^riculture (Professor 
a 
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Perkirus), who, like the Secretary to the Advisory Board (Mr. G. G. 
Nicholls), had found it impossible, owing to the demands of other 
special duties, to attend the conference, much as he would have been 
pleased to do. In the place of the Director, however, they had with 
them the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. 
Spafford)^ who, after years of efficient service at Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege, had been recommended by the Director to the public as one 
of the leading experimentalists in South Australia. They would all 
agree with him, he felt certain, that Professor Perkins had sent 
along a very worthy substitute. Besides Mr. Spafford, there was 
the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), and the Advisory Board was 
represented by Messrs. P. Coleman (vice-chairman), G. Jeffrey, and 
C. E. Birks. It spoke well for the keen interest which those latter 
gentlemen took in their work that they were prepared to sacrifice 
their own private affairs to attend conferences of that nature. 

They would not be suri)rised if, on such an occasion, his address 
should be slightly tinged with the color of existing circumstances, 
the like of which the State had never before known, and, they 
fervently hoped, would never witness again. One could not easily 
exaggerate the importance of the next few weeks to the agricultural 
community. It depended upon the character of the opening of the 
season whether the present trouble would be accentuated or not. 
If there should be an early break,” the losses of stock would not 
continue much longer; but if, unfortunately, as had happened in 
the last two or three years, it occurred late, then the agriculturists 
and the pastoralists would inevitably be put to a tremendous ex¬ 
pense to keep their stock alive. The price of fodder was rising 
almost every day, and the problem of securing adequate supplies, 
even at the enhanced figures, was becoming increasingly serious. 
In the circumstances they would realise to some extent the enormous 
strain which was being imposed upon the Agricultural Department 
in relieving the prevalent distress, and meeting the requirements 
of the stockowners who had been unable to obtain fodder them¬ 
selves. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions which existed last year, after 
the declaration of war. Parliament gave the Government strong 
powers to enable it effectively to cope with the grave situation— 
powers the like of which had never before been given to any Govern¬ 
ment since the foundation of the State. Those powers the Govern¬ 
ment had sought to employ in the best interests of all cqncemed, and 
so that justice should be done to everybody. A number of them 
were provided so that the agricultural industry, upon which the 
welfare of the Sts-te so largely depended, should not be qalled upon 
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to suffer more than could be possibly helped. If it had not been for 
the powers thus made available, and for the splendid manner in 
which the officers of the Crown Lands Department and of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department had worked during the last six months, pro¬ 
bably 1,000,000 acres less would have been seeded during the coming 
season than now promised to be the case. He did not think many 
farmers realised the full magnitude of the relief which the State 
had afforded, or the enormous drain M^hich that relief involved upon 
the Treasury. It had to be remembered that the Government was 
operating in the face, not only of a> bad season in South Australia, 
but also in the face of outside conditions which rendered it im¬ 
possible to go into the world ^s market and obtain money with which 
to finance undertakings. That meant that before any appreciable 
expenditure could be sactioned, the reason for it had to be most 
carefully and thoroughly scrutinised. Had it been possible to 
secure a loan from abroad, possibly considerably more might have 
been accomplished than could be achieved under the present dis¬ 
abilities. 

They would prol)ably recollect that the t\vo departments to which 
he had referred had entered upon their campaign of assistance to 
the men on the land in June or July last, when they materially 
facilitated the removal of starving stock, especially milch cows, from 
the Upper Northern districts to the south. Altogether some thou¬ 
sands of animals were shifted, and subsequently returned to their 
homes, a task which was not made the easier by the fact that in 
many instances the stock had had to be dealt with in lots of twos 
and threes. The finding of agistment had been a difficult matter, 
and all things considered, it was highly gratifying that so few head 
had been lost. The whole business constituted a fine tribute to 
the enthusiasm and ability of the officers responsible—^his own 
Secretary (Mr. W. L. Summers) and Mr. Suter. Those gentlemen 
undoubtedly merited the deepest thanks of the northern farmers. 
Yet all that had been done in connection with the removal and agist¬ 
ment of that stock could be regarded only as a small thing com¬ 
pared with what was being performed now through the agency of 
the Drought Relief Board and the Grain and Fodder Board, the 
former associated with the Crown Lands Department, and the 
latter with the Agricultural Department. The members of these 
two important bodies were doing a tremendous work, although in 
ordinary circumstances the officers who comprised them had ample 
to keep them fully occupied. 

A good deal had been heard lately concerning the way in which 
the Grain and Fodder Board had obtained the wheat which it had 
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handled and waa still busily engaged in distributing. Parliament 
gave the Board the power to buy wheat, and if it could not secure 
all it wanted, to seize grain, always provided that a fair market 
price should be paid for it. Some people were blaming the Board, 
and through it the Government, for not having seized all the mer¬ 
chants’ wheat. From the standpoint of the agriculturists, as well as 
from that of the public, he believed that the Board had acted wisely 
in determining not to adopt the policy indicated^—^in the first place 
because of the people’s bread, and secondly because if it had made 
a wholesale seizure of the merchants’ wheat—which, by-the-way, 
would have been the simplest and easiest course to pursue—^the 
wheatfields of the State next season would probably have been 
thrown into a condition of chaos. All the grain, it must be borne 
in mind, had been mixed \ip in the stacks, higgledy-piggledy, so 
that its use for seed purposes would have meant having crops in all 
stages of growth, some parts ready to strip, others just fit for the 
binder, and others again scarcely out in ear, and all jumbled to¬ 
gether. The Board had decided that it would be better to buy the 
800,000bush. of seed required from the farmers themselves, so that 
wherever possible named varieties could be distributed, and the 
interests of the growers thereby studied and safeguarded. The 
Board had bought as much as it could secure, but a couple of weeks 
ago it was obliged to seize a quantity of grain in the hands of 
farmers and others. Other State Governments had Seized all the 
available supplies of wheat, but it was apparent that the adoption 
of that course had not made any material difference in the price 
of the loaf of bread. It was a significant commentary that bread 
was very little dearer in South Australia to-day than it was in New 
South Wales, although it was necessary to import grain into this 
State, whereas New South Wales was in a position to export. What 
was more, the whole business in connection with the wheat problem 
had been conducted with infinitely less friction in South Australia 
than in any other State in the OommonwealtK 
The Government was engaged in three classes of Relief work. It 
was buying wheat and letting the needy farmers have supplies for 
seed at a price which, so far, had not averaged 7s. a bushel, let 
alone 8s., as some individuals asserted it would cost. No interest 
or principal was asked for until after next harvest. Should a good 
season be experienced—^and they earnestly hoped it would be, and a 
good prfee wotdd rule for wheat—as was highly probable—it would 
not be yery difficult for the farmers to meet their obligatb^ns to the 
State. LE, howeyeri things did not pan out so well as expeeted^ 
and ibe wmam ifeund theumelves unable to foot tlie b^^ Ibea 
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they would be requii-ed to pay would be.interest on the loan re¬ 
presented by the value o£ the wheat. In some eases the farmers 
were purchasing their requirements direct from neighbors and others 
more happily situated; but wherever desired, the Government was 
standing at the back of the buyers, and allowing the same privi¬ 
leges as though the Board itself was supplying their needs. Then 
there were the farmers who were able to pay, but could not get 
wheat for seed. So far as possible the Board would meet their re 
quirements in that respect on a thoroughly reasonable basis. One 
of the tasks which had engaged the attention of the Board was the 
purchase of fodder. The latest statistical returns showed that had 
the State relied upon itself there would not have been suSicient 
fodder to carry it beyond June or July at the most. The Grain and 
Fodder Board had therefore purchased more than 80,000 tons of 
various fodders, and in doing so, be it noted, had not caused the 
local prices to advance, for the very substantial reason that it had 
imported more than 25,000 tons from outside the State. 

When the assistance afforded by the Government, including re¬ 
duced freight on the railway for cattle and seed wheat, the distri¬ 
bution of seed wheat to needy farmers, and the forgiving of rents 
to Crown lessees for 12 months, was summed up, it would repre¬ 
sent a temporary loss to the State of more than £1,000,000. Yet 
they were told by some persons, without much responsibility, it was 
true, that the Government was doing nothing for the State. He 
thought all fair-minded observers wmuld admit that the Govern¬ 
ment had done all that it could safely do, and probably more than 
had been accomplished in any of the other States. The concrete 
effect w'ould be that the suffering of the people on the land would 
be greatly minimised, and that, given a good season this year, and 
satisfactory prices, the farming industry would be in a more pro¬ 
fitable and prosperous condition than it had ever been in before 
at the close of a droughty period. A drought such as they were 
passing through was not altogether an unraixed evil, because it 
stimulated them to become better farmers. It was exceedingly 
gratifying to him to see such a large attendance at that, the first 
conference of the Lower Northern Branches of the Bureau. That 
district was one of the best in the State, and he looked forward to 
the local farmers, who possessed greater advantages than those in 
Uibst localities, helping materially to solve the problems w'hich con¬ 
fronted the agriculturists, and thus assisting to increase the pro- 
ductiyeness of the soil. It had been very pleasing to notice here 
and there, in the vicinity of the township; little plots of lucenie. 
^me mi|^t say that sn<di plots were not needed in ordinary seasons, 
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but he contended that they had a great value, and would pay for 
themselves over and over again. As an aid to the maintenance of 
the health of the livestock their usefulness could not be over-esti¬ 
mated. He was convinced that the Board had acted properly in 
dividing the old Northern Bureau District into two separate dis¬ 
tricts. (Mr. F. H. Kelly—“That was one of Mr. Nicholls’s good 
suggestions.’’) Mr. Nicholls had proved himself to be a capital 
administrator and organiser, and had certainly done wonders for 
the Agricultural Bureau, and the branches affected would greatly 
benefit thereby. 

VISITORS ENTERTAINED. 

The local branch entertained the Minister, the experts, the 
members of the Advisory Board, and the visiting delegates at 
luncheon at the Central Hotel. A short toast list was honored, and 
in the course of the speeches the Branch was warmly thanked for 
its hospitality. 

IMPROVED DAIRY RETURNS. 

“Important factors to observe in order to secure improved dairy 
returns” was the title of an address given by the Dairy Expert 
Mr. Sutcr pointed out with characteristic forcefulness that if only 
the farmers would grow more stuff of the kind exhibited on tho 
platform, and give it to their dairy cows, they would soon get rid 
of that bugbear known as “dry bible,” which was due to nothing 
more or less than starvation. Lucerne was a medicine and a tonic, 
as well as a rich milk producer, and it was within the reach of every 
owner of stock who had a supply of water at his disposal. With 
a plot sufficiently large in the spring time they could conserve as 
silage a considerable quantity of the succulent and palatable fodder 
for use in times of scarcity. Farmers had bhen obliged to adopt 
better methods of cultivation, and it was ei^ally necessary that 
they should adopt improved methods in their dairying enterprises. 
Unfortunately many had taken too little interest in their cows, and 
had left these to the womenfolk to look after. 

Essential factors to profitable practice included judicious breed¬ 
ing, feeding, culling, and general management. At present suf¬ 
ficient consideration was not given to the capacity of the dairy 
cows to produce milk and butter economically. Investigations had 
proved that there were many cows in South Australia returning 
products of a value less than the cost of their keep, covering food 
and labor. Altogether there were 100,000 cOws in the State, and he 
was positive that the great majority of them, if carefully tested for 
results, would quickly have the death sentence passed upon them. 
It was quite sKfe to say that the increased returns .which would 
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follow the raising of the standard of the herds would be almost 
sufficient to wipe off the loan of £1,000,000 which the State had 
made, and was making, to the farmers in the form of drought relief. 
Two points which required special emphasis in the building up of a 
dairy herd, to secure greater profits, were the selection of a suitable 
sire, and the elimination of the unprofitable cows by keeping re¬ 
cords of the individual production. F'or some inexplicable reason 
the testing of the herds was regarded with a lot of suspicion by many 
farmers, and with one or two exceptions practically nothing had 
been done by them in that direction in this State. It was utterly 
impossible for a man accurately to gauge the capacity of his cows, 
except by means of the scales and the Babcock tester. It was not 
always the cow that gave the heaviest flow of milk immediately 
after calving which furnished the most satisfactory financial return 
over the whole of the lactation period. The good average cow fre¬ 
quently i)roved to be the more profitable. 

There was no doubt that the lack of interest in the matter of 
testing was attributable in a large measure to the more or 
less droughty conditions prevalent, and the isolation of the herds. 
It was much prefei*able that an independent person rather thaji the 
dairyman should keep the records, for in the latter case want of 
enthusiasm would often materially reduce the value of the results. 
Furthermore, the records made by the owner naturally would not 
carry as much weight as those made by an outsider. However, in 
the north, where the farms were very scattered, he suggested th^t 
the owners should undertake the compilation of the records, rather 
than continue merely to guess the yields obtained from the cows. 
But in the south-east he strongly recommended the farmers to form 
herd-testing associations, and to appoint one man to look after all 
the records, thus ensuring reliable data being collected. Periodical 
comparisons of the particulars for the different farms would have 
a stimulating effect upon those whose returns revealed special need 
for improvement. To illustrate the differences which occurred 
among individual cows, he quoted the records of the five best 
animals and the five 'worst in a herd of 32. These were as 
follow:— 

FIVE BEST cows, 

GsUong Fat 


No. of Test. Butter. Value. 

Milk. »/. lbs. £ ». d. 

1 . 697 4-2 326 13 11 8 

2 . 641 4-2 300 12 10 0 

8 . 630 4-2 296 12 6 10 

4 .. 683 3-6 271 11 6 10 

# .. S31 4'6 268 11 3 4 
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nrm woast cows. 



GaUoiii Fat 

No. of Taat. Buttar. Viilua. 

Milk. ‘/o * * <** 

1 .. 471 a a 165 B»: ia 

2 . 35» 3 « m 6 5 MJ 

a . 347 3.8 146 6 1 8 

4 . 365 3-6 146 6 » W 

6 . 27» 3-7 122 8 i ♦( 


The butter yiel<ls of the five best cows averaged 29iilbs., agaiast 
145 4-51bs. of the five poorer animals. Reckoning the cosl of the 
keep at £6 a head, and the value of the butter at IM. a Uie 
leading quintet showed a profit of £6 3s. 4d. a head, a«.d 
others a profit of only Is. lOd. a head. On that basis, 20 cows equ^ 
to the best would show a net profit of £123 6s. 8d., whereas a sinular 
number of the others would give a margin of only £1 16s. 8d. 
Those figures strikingly indicated the tremendous deficiency rcprei 
sented by a large proportion of the cows in the Slate. If onty 
50,000 of the cows reached the standard of the moi'e efficient ani¬ 
mals referred to, a net profit of £308,333 would be gained. From 
676 cows giving a net return of £6 38. 4d. a head they would make 
as much actual profit as could be derived from 100,000 of the inferior 
type. The average yield per eow in South Australia was ISllbs. of 
butter, which, at lOd. a lb., would not return £6, so that the owners 
actually w’ere losing money. The milking of unprofitable cows com 
tributed to the drudgery often associated with the dairying in¬ 
dustry, and this was accentuated by the bad arrangement of the 
milking yard, &c. It was pleasing to refiect, however, that in the 
latter respect a big improvement hid been effected by the South 
Australian farmers in the last few years. The shortage of .labor 
complained of occasionally could be met if farmers engaged more 
in dairying, so that they could keep their good men on the farm bR 
the year round, and thus have them available at all times. One pf 
the paramount needs of ihe time was the grading up of the hei^B 
This work was procee^ng at Narrung, in the lakes district^ whe*e 
shortly after the closet settlement of the land the settlem 
an arrangement under which they combined to purchase good bulls, 
and to keep as near is pownbie to one good Imeed. 
that policy, sc^ » 0 W', as in that distiict;ther*;''TeB8; a,:,ifl^^ 
of dairy'.eaMc'than he had .seen in !auy''Other.''dii|R^i'lh'^^^^ 

The'ZesuRvhltR;.'been obtahied through. 

.:sii|m]dor:?pupiii^ the. sire.' ■ • .■ 

"practi^ 

,id«eiip!^||^^>: ;had; pedigree 

Wtrakjs. 
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oaight iatrodace a pedigree bull into his herd, yet in doing ao 
only “beef away” the niilkmg qualitiee already possessed. The 
axiom that the bull was half the herd was very true, because half 
his and his ancestor’s blood was infused into all his progeny, and 
therefore exerted an enormous influence. He complained that 
farmers did not attach sufficient importance to the value of stock 
bred by dairymen who imported animals at heavy cost, and kept 
records of the performances of the animals. If economy was to 
be practised anywhere in the dairy business it should be anywhere 
but in the priee paid for the bull. Heavy milking cows could be 
produced only by purity in breeding froju strains with good dairy 
recoids. The present was an opportune time for farmers to secure 
better bulls. Just now the old bulls would bring anything from £4 
to £15 in the beef market, according to condition. During the 
past 18 moutlis more than 2,000 bulls had been slaughtered. 
Realising the necessity for a source of supply of pure-bred dairy 
sires, with proved milk and butter ancestry, the Agricultural De¬ 
partment had inaugurated a system of testing and recording the 
milk and butter performances of dairy stud stock. At least two 
herds were now being dealt with officially, and it was open to others 
to benefit sinuiarly. The value of the movement lay in the fact that 
it would enable buyers to secure young pure-bred sires from cows 
showing profitable authentic records. In selecting a pure sire they 
should make certain that he would- suit local conditions, and that 
he possessed strength, type, and vigor. He did not advocate 
any special breed, but for milkiug purposes recouuuended Jerseys, 
Guernseys, and Ayrshires. 

The Minister of Agriculture endoi-sed Mr. Sutcr’s remarks con¬ 
cerning the value of good feed. He had done a little dairying in 
the north, where they had, at times, undergone great vicissitudes 
so far as pastures were eoncenied. He remerabered that in one 
spring the grasshoppers cleaned out the herbage. In the beginning 
of I>ecember the cows were producing a total of only ISlbs, of butter 
a week. A heavy summer rain fell, however, restored the pastures, 
by the end af January produetiou had increased to SSlbs. Last 
3^ar a epw that had to be hand-fed to keep it alive had yielded 
1| pints td milk a day. Now that feed was more plentiful her daily 
to the pail amounted to 4galb. 

Mr* Snter had referred to the Guernsey 
breed. Hn had been unfortunate with his stud in striking an ill- 
t^pered sire, whow progeny after the bull. Consequently he 
h^ dii^oaed of the herd te a iTietei^an breeder, who reported that 
of heifers hid tnmM tnii a ^benomenai eow. Ha pteferrsd 
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the Guernsey to the Jersey, as it had a larger frame, and was more 
attractive to the butcher w^hen its milking days were done. B’or 
pedigree cattle with milking performances to their credit they must 
expect to pay something extra. Success in keeping milking records 
depended upon the interest taken in the herd and in the work by 
the master and the employes. 

Mr. Bice (Qawler River) wanted to know what were the merits 
of grade Jersey-Shorthorn cross. 

Mr. Suter said the period of lactation in the case of the Shorthorn 
was shorter, and naturally the progeny would be likely to inhexut 
that trait rather than the better qualities of the Jersey. They could 
not get reliable improvement when breeding from the first cross. 

Mr. Twartz (Balaklava) desired to know what breed was most 
suitable to meet tlic requirements of the farmers present. 

‘ Mr. Suter said in the Clare district he might be inclined to go in 
for the Ayrshire. The choice depended upon whether they were 
closely following dairying as a business, or were merely milking a 
few head in the flush of the year, and afterward selling them to the 
butcher. If they wanted milk and butter, the most useful breeds 
were the Jersey, Guernsey, and Ayrshire. One of the best crosses 
was a pure Jersey bull on a grade Shorthorn. This would produce 
a heavy-yielding deep cow close to the dual purpose type, it* they 
wanted only flush milkers they should stick to the large-framed 
stock. 

Mr. Bottrill (Narruiig) said he always took the horns off the bull 
at two years of age, and found that it made them docile. He had 
grazed his cows on lucerne one hour in the morning, before turning 
them out on other pastures. Under that system he had had no com¬ 
plaints about taint in the cream. 

Mr. Suter said he believed that bulls inclined to b0 oftnta^^keroiis 
could be quietened by educating them when they were young. He 
strongly recommended the dehoniiiig of milkers. With regard to 
taint from lucerne, in Mr. Bottrill^s ease suflScient time had elapsed 
between milking to allow the gaseous effects to pass away. He did 
not favor depasturing stock on lucerne in the morning, especially 
if it was wet and the animals w^ere hungry. It was almost certain 
then to cause hoven, and perhaps result in the death of some of their 
best cows. The practice also diminished the longevity of the lucerne 
plaiits> HCiftrongly advised that the lueeme should be cut two or 
three it was fed to the cows, thus preventing any 

dauget ^ it detrimcntaily affecting them. 
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WHEAT SELECTION. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Supcrioteiident of Experiuienlal Work) in¬ 
augurated the afternoon session with a comprehensive address on 

Wheat Selection.The improvement of wheats by selection, he 
said, was by no means a new subject, yet there were a great many 
to be convinced of the necessity for it. Most farmers were satisfied 
that it was the proper thing to use good seed of good varieties of 
wdieats, but few' recognised that it should be a part of ordinary farm 
practice to produce first-class seed for each season’s crop; or, fail¬ 
ing that, to be prepared to pay a price above f.a.q. for all seed used. 
The main stumbling block to sheeting that home appeared to be that 
the agriculturists would not realise that producing seeds by plants 
was quite similar to giving birth to young animals, and that that re¬ 
production, of itself, followed exactly the same laws as applied to 
animals, lie felt quite certain of that, because so many farmers 
were very careful where they bought their ew’cs and rams; and were 
very particular what stallion.s they used; but when it came to the 
seed wheat it was quite a different tale. The sooner the fact that 
plants bred like animals, and were subject to the same laws, w'as 
properly appreciated, tlu? sooner would growers of w heat realise the 
advantage of considering what seed they used. Imagine what 
would happen to our Merino flocks if they w^ere neglected like 
wdicat was! They would deteriorate past recognition! Professor 
Perkins, wdien in Spain (the home of the Merino) in 1910, secured 
photographs of Merinos hard to recognise as sheep; and those flocks 
had received just as good treatment as did a good deal of our 
w'hcat. 

The practice of retaining a good, well-growui piece of crop, harvest¬ 
ing it separately, and giving it an extra cleaning, was still con¬ 
sidered by far too many farmeins to be all that was necessary in 
obtaining seed. That practice, of course, was better than just taking 
f.a.(i. wheat from stack, but it did not go nearly far enough. It was 
about on a par w ith saving the tnve lambs for breeding purposes from 
the part of the flock in the best field, <iiiite irrespective of what the 
dams or the sires were like. Then there w ere still some who pinned 
their faith to change of seed” as the only w-ay to produce good 
w’^heat crops. The ridiculousness of that was easily demonstrated. 
Professor U. W. Shaw^ (chemist and officer in charge of cereal 
stations couueeted with the University of California) had very 
thorough experimental work conducted on four stations under his 
charge, with a view of testing,the effect of change of seed. In the 
experiments varieties grown on the stations were sent to parts of the 
State, and grown for varying periods before any seed ivas taken 
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from them aiid sown at their original home. The returned seed was 
always sown alongside of seed that had been grown continuously for 
some years on the station farm; and in every instance the ''old'’ seed 
gave greater returns than that which had had a change of condi¬ 
tions, He summed up by saying that "loss always occurs by mere 
change of seed, except only when there is a change to a better type 
of wheat or more vigorous grain of the same type.” At Rose worthy 
Agricultural College King's Early w^heat had been grown con¬ 
tinuously for the last 20 odd years, without change of seed; and the 
average yield of that variety for the last eight years had been 
20bush.—though the last three of those had been bad grain years. 
Qluyas also had been grown at that institution for the last 18 years 
without change of seed, and a block of it last harvest yielded 26bush. 
to the acre. Those illustrations did not tend to show that a change 
of seed w as necessary. 

There were some people who claimed that the only way to im¬ 
prove plants was by cross-fertilisation; but if that were true of plants 
it also was true of animals, and he would like to give one local in¬ 
stance bearing on the point. The well-known flock of Merino sheep 
owned by the Messrs. Murray had been in the forefront for more 
than 60 years, and there had been no introduction of new blood. Did 
it look as though cross-fertilisation were necessary to improve forms 
of life? Cross-fertilisation, certainly, was one way of improving 
wheats; but it was an expert's job. Not many farmers were in a 
position to put in the enormous amount of time necessary, nor for 
that matter were too many of them fitted for such work. In any 
case, only a few men, because of its difficulties, would ever be utilis¬ 
ing cross-fertilisation to improve wheats; but all farmers could do 
a little toward improving the good wheats already available, or, at 
least, prevent them from deteriorating. All of them could 
remember some really good wheats which were hardly 
heard of nowadays. "Because,” some of them would say, 
"better wheats had taken their place,” which was true in 
some cases, but not so true as they tried to Ake out. For 
instance, Marshall's No. 3 was hot so good as it was some years ago^ 
not because a nevr wheat had taken its place, but because it had 
been neglected. There had been complaints lately about Federa¬ 
tion, and unless more men than the few who were keeping it up to 
the standard came into the field, it would go the way other good 
wheats had gone. He mentioned these two varieties because they 
were both wonderful wheats for Australian conditions. 

Selection was very evident in all forms of life uied by mwi. Tliey 
bad only ,to look on any of tbe domesticated animals or tnltivated 
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plants, and then let their minds go back to what they had read of 
their "wild” forms, to realise what selection was capable of achiev¬ 
ing. All of the types and varieties of wheats originated from a 
small, insignificant plant carrying only one grain. Mangels, red 
beet, silver beet, and sugar beet were all derived from a small plant 
that grew on the seashore. Cabbage, caulifiower, kohl rabi, marrow 
stem cabbage, originated in a small woody plant. And in the 
memory of man sec what had happened to the sugar beet. In 1836 
it took l,800Ibs. of roots to produce lOOlbs. of sugar, but in 1910, only 
lOOlbs. was needed of roots for the lOOlbs. of sugar; and in some cases 
the beets contained as much as 20 per cent, of sugar. Now for the 
methods of improving wheats well within the reach of farmers: First 
there was the selection of the grain. This was done by a machine 
known as a grader, and was usually spoken of as "grading.” It 
consisted of separating the largest and plumpest of the grains from 
the broken and the shrivelled ones, and the remoAml of most seeds of 
other plants. This treatment did much to improve yields when only 
the best grains were used for seed, and it certainly improved the 
plants that came under its influence; but it did practically nothing 
toward keeping the varieties down to one type. This grading of 
the seed had been proved again and again to much more than pay 
for itself in the increased crop. Dr. N. A. Cobb, while in the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture, tested this question 
thoroughly for five years, and used 24 varieties of wheats. 

He had summed up his results as follows:—"1. The germinating 
power of large seeds is greater than that of small ones of the same 
variety and the same harvest. 2. Under similar conditions large 
seeds always give higher yields of both grain and straw. 3. The, 
percentage of large grains in wheat from large seed is always 
greater than from small seeds. 4. The weight per bushel of grain 
produced from large seed is greater than from small seed.” At 
the Ontario Agricultural College, in Canada, the question was tested 
for a number of years. Plump seed of Winter Wheat averaged for 
six years 46.9bu8h. per acre, while shrivelled seed gave only 39.1 
bushels; and plump seed of Spring Wheat averaged for eight years 
21.7bush., against 16.7bush. for shrivelled seed. Much the 
sani^thlng had happened in all countries. At Wyuna Experimental 
Farm, ilt-Victoria, a "Mayer” grader was used, and the various 
grades obtained were sown separately. Grade 1 (large and plump 
seed) averaged 28buBh. Gibs, to the acre, whereas ungraded seed 
yielded only 25foU8h. 271bs. That represented an increase of a little 
more than' 2Jbu8h, in favor of grading. 
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To ^ * gradewheat with a ‘‘Mayer’’ grader, simikr to that used 
at Wyuna, would cost about 7d. per bushel, as follows:—^A man and 
a boy working a “Mayer” hand grader, costing about £80, would 
pass through the machine about SObush. of wheat a day, of which 
about eObush. would be seed and 20bush. seconds, thirds, and broken 
grains. A man at 8s. and a boy at 2s. would mean 10s. as wages ; 
depreciation at 10 per cent, per annum and (say) working 30 days a 
year, would absorb 5s. 4d., string, oil, &c., 8d., making a total of 
16s.; loss of Is. a bushel on seconds and thirds would involve 20s., 
thus making the grand total 36s., and the average cost 7d. a bushel. 
The increase of 2ibu8h. at Wyuna at (say) 38. 6d. a bushel, repre¬ 
sented a gain of 8s. 2d. an acre over and above grading. Even if 
from extraordinary circumstances the cost of grading rose to Is. 
a bushel, it would need only an increase of about one-third of a 
bushel to the acre to pay for this. Grading the seed was a profit¬ 
able part of selection, but it was only a part of what was necessary. 

The scheme for the improvement of wdieat by selection which he 
wanted to put before them hinged on the same point as that of all 
stock breeders—the keeping of a stud. The need for a stud in 
connection with stock was quite evident, and it was just as essential 
for plants. In the working of this stud plot of wheat, following 
were the points on which success depended:—1. The picking of the 
best from the best, which was possible only by 2. Using single rows. 
3. The stud plots, like stock studs, must be continuous. Picking the 
best was very hard to put into ordinary language, as everything 
rested on the natural judgment of the individual. The choosing the 
biggest grain was easy enough, as a sieve would do that, but Avhen 
it came to quality of grain and the best plants everything depended 
upon the breeder. He advised them to set a standard for all the 
points they were looking for, and to keep as near that standard as 
possible. The necessity for separate rows could not be emphasized 
too much. Having the plants in single rows gave one a chance to 
get all round the plants, and so made it easy to see all strangers, and 
plants not of the type wanted, and also to compare the plants one 
with the other. It also made the removal of weeds comparatively 
easy. Many of them had picked barley from their wheat crops. 
Barley stood out very boldly from wheat, and was easily seen, but 
any one was lucky to be able to remove on the second or even the 
third trip through the crop all of the barley. How much more diffi¬ 
cult it was to remove another variety of wheat from a standing crop 
could be imagined. Indeed, it was practically impossible. The 
selection in the stud plots* must be continuous to be successful, which 
amounted to building up a pedigree, If wheats were selected for 
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a number of consecutive years, they would certainly have bred into 
them a certain amount of constancy of type, but this would dis¬ 
appear in a few seasons if selection were discontinued. Once selec¬ 
tion was dropped, it meant making a fresh start to bring the variety 
to the stage it had reached before the break occurred. 

For the starting of the stud plots he advised the following pro¬ 
cedure :—^First fix on one or two varieties suited to the district, and 
from well-grown parts of the crop of these varieties pick the best 
heads from the best plants. Rub the grain out of these heads at 
some favorable opportunity, and grade them on a sieve. For that 
purpose a i)ieee of an old winnower sieve nailed to a frame was quite 
good enough. Count the graded grains obtained, to get an idea of 
the size of the i)lot needed, and store the grain in tins, away from 
mice and weevil. At seeding, leave a rectangular piece in the middle 
of a fallow field, so that the stud plots would have crop all round 
them as a protectioVi against birds. After the bulk seeding was 
completed, drill su])erphosphate into this piece, being careful to have 
the hoes of the drill all level, and not staggered. This would leave 
the drill marks nice and distinct. Go along the first row to be 
planted with a rake, using the back of it as a rammer, and thus 
breaking lumps and making the furroAv for planting a regular depth. 
Drox) the grain of Avheat into the furroAv by hand, about Sin. apart, 
and then rake in one bank of the furroAv to cover the grain. Miss 
three hoe marks, and treat the fourth one from the row i)lanted in 
the same manner, and so on until all the grains of a variety were 
sown. When treating more than one variety miss five instead of 
three drill marks, where the varieties were alongside one another. If 
this i^lot was horse-hoed a couple of times during its growth, besides 
killing weeds and imxmoving the development of the plants, the pro¬ 
cess would prolong the growing period, and so the plots would not 
be ready to harvest until the bulk of the crops were off. As harvest 
approached it was necessary to go through the plots a number of 
times, and to xmll up by the roots all strangers^' and plants not 
the type required. These could, of course, be fed to stock. Having 
reduced the plot to the type Avanted, pick the best heads from the 
best plants, and treat these in exactly the same way as the original 
heads were, and use the grain for the same class of plots the follow¬ 
ing seeding. This means every year picking the best of the stud 
plots to supply the grain for next season’s stud plots. What re¬ 
mained in the stud plot after selecting enough for next year’s 
plot was harvested with the ordinary stripper, cleaned, and graded, 
ready to be sown on a good piece of falloAV the coming seeding, to 
produce seed for the farm requirements, 
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Prom 150 to 200 heads would give 6,000 to 7,000 graded grains, 
which, if sown in rows, as indicated, would produce enough grain 
after being graded to sow from half an acre to three acres, ac¬ 
cording to the season. This number of grains would occupy about 
quarter of an acre of land when sown in every fourth hoe mark of 
the drill, and about 8in. apart in the rows. The grain could be 
easily planted by one man in half a day, and each horse-hoeing 
would not take more than a couple of hours. He did not advise 
anybody to start with more than one or two varieties. It was 
easy to include others when they had gained the necessary ex¬ 
perience, The scheme outlined was all that*' was required for 
varieties that were fixed in their characters, but to ‘‘fix*^ characters 
by that process took too long. Some varieties are always sport¬ 
ing,” and they would see those ‘‘throwbacks” when they used single 
rows. With these it w^as necessary to go to a good deal more 
trouble. Instead of just rubbing out the selected heads, clubbing 
the grain together, and grading it, it became necessary to keep the 
grains from each head separated from their neighbors, and this must 
be done for at least three years. He advised them to rub out each 
head by itself, grade the grain, and wrap it in a piece of paper or 
in a small envelope. At planting time, instead of going straight 
ahead with the rows, plant what was in one packet, miss about 3ft. 
of the row, then the next packet, and so on. This would mean a 
lot of short rows in a row. At harvest time select only the heads 
from those short rows which had not “sported” in any way. Next 
seeding repeat this single head arrangement. If any of these short 
rows should “sport” at all, pull up all the plants making in that 
row. When the plants kept true to type for three yearns running 
they could feel nearly certain that they would always do so. All 
other treatment of these plots was similar to that previously indi¬ 
cated. With all this class of work great care was necessary. The 
main direction in which neglect was likely to be shown was in the 
cleanliness of the implements used! When drilling the super, into 
the block, not a seed must be in the machine which could fall on 
the land, and in harvesting and cleaning the grain the stripper, win¬ 
nower, and grader must be absolutely free from all grains. 

He had summarised his points as follows- 

1. Plants when producing seed follow the same laws of breed¬ 

ing as do animals. 

2. Change of seed is not an improvement, let alone a necessity, un¬ 

less it is for a better variety or more vigorous seed. 
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3. Leaving a clean piece of crop for seed and giving it an extra 

cleaning does not go nearly far enough towards improving 

your wheat. 

4. Cross-fertilisation is an expert's job; it produces new varieties, 

but is not necessary to improve wheats. 

5. Selection of plants is just as important as selection of animals. 

6. Selection to be successful must be continuous. 

7. First and simplest step towards improvement of wheat is 

^‘grading." 

8. To get the full benehts of selection must work up a pedigree for 

the different varieties. 

9. The simplest way to work ‘^stud" plots is to year after yeai 

pick the best, sowing the best grains from these In single rows. 

10. For varieties that ‘"sport" the grain from each head should be 

kept apart from its neighbor's, in these single rows. 

11. Care and cleanliness must be observed Avith everything con¬ 

nected with this work. 

12. Improvement of Avheats is becoming more necessary every yt*ar, 

and if you are not prepared to make this a purl of your 

ordinary op('rations, you must be prepared to pay highoj* 

prices for se('d, to those that will breed it. 

Mr. Coleman said lit' Imd listened to Mr. Bpafford Aviih the greatest 
interest and pleasAire. In him they had a thoroughly practical man, 
Avht) understood the Avork of wheat breeding and selection in nil its 
aspects. lie was convinced that by all tht‘ farmers assiduously prac¬ 
tising selection it would be possible in a very short period to increast' 
the average and aggregate yields of Avheat in Australia tremen¬ 
dously. The i)rincipal reason some of the older varitdies of Avheat 
had deteriorated Avas tliat there had been little or no selection at¬ 
tempted. He had been selecting regularly for a considerable time, 
and it might interest them to knoA\' that although this last season 
his crop had not averaged Tbush. to the acre, for the previous 12 
years the aA^crage had been 12bush. per acre. He emphasized the 
importance of selecting only the best heads from the best plants. 

A delegate desired to be informed whether it was possible for bees 
to cross-fertilise wheat plants. 

Mr. Spafford replied that as the self-fertilisation took place befor<* 
the glumes opened, the only way in which insects could effect cross¬ 
fertilisation was by boring into them. If that Avere not so it would 
be impossible to groAv one variety alongside another without the 
constant danger of cross-fertilisation. 

Mr. G. Jeffrey paid a AAarm tribute to Mr. Spafford, in whom, he 
considered, they had discovered another agricultural genius. 
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ooNkServatjon of fodder. 

Mr. F. Phillips (Riverton) dealt with ’‘‘The Conservation ol! 
Fodder.^' He set out by describing briefly the practice usually 
adopted on lower northern farms. On an establishment carrying be¬ 
tween 12 and 15 working horses that were fed on chaff or hay chaiV 
for 10 or 11 months in the year, a few young horses at certain times, 
and two or three cows, the provision generally made for them in 
the way of fodder, he said, was a stack of hay containing about 50 
tons. When the seasons were good that procedure was sound and 
satisfactory, but when the crops failed, even only partially, it proved 
to be a very dear policy. At first when he started farming in 1905 
about 30 acres were required to produce sufficient feed for his 
horses during the year. That was a fair slice out of 300 acres, so 
he determined to stack each season a certain amount of straw treated 
with molasses. As the seasons continued good, and he could not 
see many old farmers stacking straw, but always burning it and 
having nice clean land to plough, he began to lose sight of the ad¬ 
vantages of having a supply of straw, and finally gave up the prac¬ 
tice of stacking it. 

To-day he was sorry. This, the first drought he had experienced, 
had demonstrated conclusively what a huge mistake he had made in 
departing from his original intentions—intentions which had been 
inspired by the stories he had heard regarding the effects of previous 
droughts. Had he persevered as he began he would undoubtedly 
have been in a better position now than any other farmer in the dis¬ 
trict to carry his stock through the coming season. Should the 
season be an average one he suggested that the farmer who 
re<iuired about 50 tons of hay for his working horses 
should stack about 45 tons handy to the chaffeutter, and 
put an extra 30 tons in a separate stack as a reserve. 
Should the man, toward the following season, see that there was a 
reasonable chance of obtaining an average crop, and the price be 
right, he could, if he felt so inclined, sell the odd 30 tons. In other 
words each season when he had secured his 70 or 80 tons of hay he 
could think of selling any surplus, but he should make certain of 
feed for 12 months, and a little more. Instead of burning off all 
the stubble a proportion at least should be stacked in the paddock. 
As every load was brought to the stack it should be sprinkled with 
a solution of molasses and water, and when the stack was complete 
it should be securely fenced. Some might think that the pursuance 
of that plan would reduce the quantity of feed left in the stubbles 
after harvest. Tq an extent it would, but they must bear in mind 
the important fact that by having some control over that feed it 
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would last considerably longer. By cutting the straw and stack¬ 
ing it before the horses were allowed to enter the paddock it would 
be much cleaner, and better results would be obtained from it. Bar¬ 
ley and oaten straw should be cut and carted immediately after the 
stripping, because both were easily spoiled by rain. 

Some farmers contended that straw was not of muen use, and one 
had assured him that it killed horses, in consequence of which he 
advocated cutting a little xxiore hay each year, and letting the straw 
go. He (Mr. Phillips), however, was convinced that if all the 
farmers in South Australia had built a stack of straw in each pad- 
dock cropped each year since the drought of 1902 they would now 
be in a much happier position than they were. (Hear, hear.) Since 
1905 the price of hay had exceeded £4 a ton on three occasions, and 
at present it was in the neighborhood of £8 10s. Straw, he believed, 
was worth nearly £3 a ton. Of course he realised that it was easy 
to be wise after the event, but earlier in his farming experience old 
hands had told him that hay never would be dear again (say, £6 a 
ton); that superphosphate and cultivation had done away with big 
prices, and that droughts were a thing of the past. He was con¬ 
vinced now that men who talked in that strain were of little use to 
the State as farmers. Australia was a land of droughts and years 
of plenty, and he thought that if the question were approached and 
handled in a business-like manner it Avould be X)ossible, to a large 
extent, to hold over stock during the dry years. 

Cocky chaff was another form of feed he had seen wasted. Large 
heaps of it were burnt merely to get them out of the way, and be¬ 
cause at the time there •was no particular need for the fodder. 
Cocky chaff, if placed on high ground and well covered with straw, 
would keep for years. Then, when required, if mixed with bran or 
hay chaff it would help materially to augment the supply of fodder. 
He had not attempted to touch on the growing of special fodder 
crops, such as lucerne, rape, &c., because really it was a distinct sub¬ 
ject, involving the question of expense to a much greater extent 
than the harvesting of hay, straw, and cocky chaff, as wheat was 
the general means of obtaining fodder for stock. Given a good 
supply of water, good, clean straw would enable stock that were not 
working to hold their own. It was scarcely necessary to emphasize 
the cost of feeding their working horses to-day. It would need a 
good crop to cover the cost of 50 tons of chaff at £8 a ton. They 
had learnt how to cultivate their land, and to use superphosphates 
so as to grow crops in average dry seasons—the present season, of 
course, was exceptionally dry—^but they had not yet learned how 
to conserve fodder for their stock, so that they could hold them 
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during dry years Avithout having to call heavily upon their banking 
accounts. 8o soon as they did learn that, however, the stock-carry¬ 
ing capacity of their farms Avould be increased out of all knowledge. 
In conclusion, he contended that every sheaf of hay saved during 
years of plenty would pay the careful farmer a dividend on an 
average, once every four years. 

In the discussion Avhich followed Mr. liice (GaAvler River) com¬ 
plimented Mr. Phillips upon his able treatment of the subject. It 
AvawS interesting to reflect that the 1913-14 ha}' crop was sold in the 
stack at about £2 a ton, and growers then wondered whether it 
Avould not i)ay better to chaff it and feed it to stock. However, 
prices Avere all right to-day for those yvho had tli<‘ fodder to sell. 
The tip to conserve fodder in times of plenty was Avell Avo]*th empha¬ 
sizing. 

Mr. C. E. Birks said that about 15 years ago he tried the system 
of threshing a portion of his crop, and placing the straw in con¬ 
venient stacks. After scA^eral years, however, he came to the con¬ 
clusion that the policy, on the Avhole, did not pay. But at the end 
of eight years he was compelled to ackiioAvledge that he had been 
hasty in his judgment, and that the pi'actice did pay. Every stack 
Avas used in a year Avhen fodder was dear and herbage scarce. It 
opened up fresh and SAveet, and the stock att‘ it with avidity. The 
dry seasons had denvonstT’ated conclusively that it Avould pay to 
thresh fully a third of their crop, and uiujiiestionably they ought to 
so treat at least a part of their crop. A small travelling machine 
which could be Avorked economically Avas recommended. To make 
the work profitable the crop handled should be one going IBbush. to 
the acre or over. He Avas satisfied that the practice would pay 
handsomely if carried out over a series of years. 

WATER SUPPLY ON THE FARM. 

Mr. H. H. Thomas (Burra) contributed a paper on '^The Avater 
supply on the farni.’^ He said every man Avho got the most possible 
out of the land was an asset to the State. The water supply was 
an imt)ortant facto?’. It helped materially in the sale of a farm, for 
the first question of a probable purchaser Avas, ‘‘What is the water 
supply likeT' A permanent supply of good water v^as ui^ccssary 
for convenient and satisfactory working. A dam should be con¬ 
structed near the homestead, and care taken to keep the water pure. 
Manure and other foul matter left lying about wa.s liable to fiiid its 
way into the Avater, and thus facilitate the breeding of harmful 
germs. To»prevent that the dam should have a bank all round it. 
To ensure a permanent supply water should also, if possible, be 
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obtained by boring. The divining rod in capable hands was a re¬ 
liable instrum<‘nt in indicating the whereabouts of underground 
water. Boi*ing was cheaper and (juicker than well-sinking. Where 
there was any likelihood of drift he recornniended putting down a 
casing. Ho would instal a 2in. delivery and suction pipe, and a 
cylinder long stroke brass pump well down into the water. Por 
ordinary purposes a lOft. nrill, with a 3,()()0-gall. storage tank, would 
be sufficient, but if stock were to be wate^red an engine (2 b.p.) 
would be necessary to ensure constant supplies. Tlie self-action 
gear of the mill foi* keeping the tank full, ball and float valve on 
the trough to regulate filling, and the screw greasers on the mill 
were very convenient. He favored sprinklers for irrigating lucerne. 

Mr. P. H. Kelly drew attention to the melons exhibited in the hall. 
He said he had grown them within eight weeks with dam water, 
using a set piece of piping 5()ft, long, perforated every 5ft. with 
holes, through which the water dribbled. He had cut one melon 
which, after seven weeks’ growth, turned the scales at 161bs. 

Mr. Winkler (Gawler River) considered that the holes would rust 
out and become too large. He intended to put down a 6,00()gall. 
or 7,000gall. tank in the centre of a square chain, fill it with the aid 
of a windmill, and have four outlets. He iiroposed to grade the 
land and flood it as desired. He reckoned that there %vas more 
\vaste with the sprinklers than by flooding. 

Mr. Isaacson (Undalya) supported Mr. Thomas’s suggestion re¬ 
garding the means of raising water. It was better to have the 
suction pipes largei* than the distributing pipes. He had seen Mr. 
Kelly’s little system of irrigation, and considered that a 50ft. length 
of pipe could be made to water over 200ft. of ground by connecting 
it with a hose. It was better than flooding. 

Mr. Thomas, in reply to questions, said flooding had proved to be 
a failui*e in his district, v» hei'eas the use of sprinklers had been suc¬ 
cessful. In answer to Mr. Rice, h(* strongly advised farmers to 
secure the services of an expert ‘‘diviner” in the quest for under¬ 
ground water. With the help of an efficient “diviner” he had 
found water on a property on which wells had been sunk without 
result. 

THE LAMB TRADE. 

In a forceful address, Mr. W, S. Kelly (Riverton) discussed the 
position and prospects of the lamb trade. He pointed out that rainfall 
records which, he had kept during the last six years had disclosed that 
dry Aprils and unfavorable autumns had been the rule. That had 
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been a bad thing for the lamb raisers. Following upon the slump in 
prices in the London market some years ago, many farmers had gone 
out of the business altogether. 

A lot had been heard about the prospective high prices for uheat, 
but he was opposed to the policy of placing all one's eggs in a single 
basket. He had noticed that some men were putting all their available 
land under wvhcat, irrespective of whether it had been fallowed or 
not. The man who suggested that another bad season might t)e 
ahead of them would probably be regarded as a heretic; at the same 
time, it seemed to be j’aiher absurd to do away with catch crops and 
the ability to feed stock during the growing season. He did not 
think they were altogether justified in assuming that they were 
going to receive record prices for their next crop of wheat. Efforts 
were being made in most countries to increase production, and it was 
sometimes wise wheii the majority were going one way to proceed in 
the opposite direction. They had been told that there w'as a tremen¬ 
dous reduction in the area that would be cropped in Europe, but the 
war was largely a siege war, and the women, old men, and childi’on 
were available to cultivate and sow the land. There was also a pro 
spect of the allied fleets forcing a way through the Dardanelles, and 
that would enable millions of quarters of Russian wheat to be expor¬ 
ted immediately. On the other hand, indications just prior 
to the beginning of the war had pointed to a probable shortage 
in the world’s supply of meat. Notwithstanding the war, the frozen 
and chilled meat trade had suffered very little dislocation, and was 
still in a flourishing state. Moreover, the war would create a greater 
demand and open up wider markets. People wanted meat as well 
as bread. Taking the British Army alone, it was estimated that 
1,000 tons of meat was used daily. They did not know what effect 
the early cessation of the war would have, but it was certain there 
would not be any great fluctuation in the price of meat. Australia’s 
market hitherto had been practically London alone, but in future he 
believed there would be a big trade with countries on the Continent. 
It was asserted that if the conflict should last another year, the live¬ 
stock of Europe would be depleted by 50 per cent. The wheat area 
could be increased very quickly, but it took a considerable time to 
breed up stock. The countries concerned would -be glad to have 
outside sources of supply. They were justified in looking forward 
to good paying prices for meat, not only during the progress of but 
after the war as well. 

The achievements of South Australian farmers were excellent in 
wheatgrowing, woolgrowing, and in breeding Merino sheep, but their 
record in connection with the lamb export trade was not particularly 
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happy. Although the Government experts had repeatedly directed 
attention to the importance of sheep on the farm, the lamb trade in 
South Australia was still in a weak and waddling condition. Last 
year the State exported only 30,000 lambs. That, however, had been 
mainly due to the extreme circumstances. Their actual backwardness 
compared with New Zealand and Victoria was api)arent from the 
following figures for 1911-12:—South Australia, 130,000 carcasses; 
A^ictoria, 1,040,000; New Zealand, 3,300,000. As frozen lamb ex¬ 
porters they had done nothing in South Australia to be proud of, 
though the Middle North was thoroughly favorable for fat lamb pro¬ 
duction. He regarded dairying as a green country industry; that 
was, a country where green herbage was more or lejss continuous 
throughout the year. Those conditions prevailed in the South; but 
in many parts, especially in the North, they had to count upon practi¬ 
cally six dry months. AV'hilc such conditions were not favorable to 
cows, they did not prejudicially affect the sheep, because the lambs 
were raised and disposed of during the good months, and the only rams 
and the ewes were kept on. He suggested that intending breeders 
should not go into the business in a spasmodic and haphazard fashion. 
If they desired to make proper progress, conservation of fodder was 
imperatively necessary. The country was one of tricky autumns, 
fairly safe winters, and (excepting 1914) pretty good springs. He 
had always relied upon the spring for herbage to pull him through, 
and it had failed only once. 

Mr.rch, April, and May were months for which fodder provision 
should be made by lamb raisers. To meet that need this year he had 
threshed most of his cereal crops, and saved the straw. He was now 
carting out cocky chaff mixed W'ith molasses and feeding it to sheep 
in troughs made with wfre and old bags. He still had sufficient re¬ 
serve to feed all his sheep for another six weeks. If that result could 
be achieved in a bad year, what might not be accomplished in a good 
season? The man who in future blew away any cocky chaff would 
be a fit subject for a mental expert to investigate. With oats at 
normal prices it would pay to feed them, together with cocky chaff, 
especially in dry autumns. Tt was a wise policy to sow peas when 
the seed could be obtained at an average figure. There were also 
possibilities in winter and spring catch crops. Tt was well to plan 
out the operations for each month of the year in advance. The 
matter of the rejects from the freezing depot was treated altogether 
too philosophically. Tn a normal season it should be possible to send 
in all the lambs in prime condition, A big percentage of rejects indi¬ 
cated that something was wrong in the farmer^s management. Pro¬ 
per feeding was a highly important necessity, but it was also essen- 
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lial that every attention should be given to the cpiestion of breeding 
and selection. The day had passed when they could go into the sale- 
yards and buy at payable prices (up to 15s. a head) ewes suitable 
tor breeding export lambs. In future farmers would have to breed 
their own ewes. He advocated the half-bred mother, because for the 
English market the light-colored meat was most desired. The cross¬ 
bred had better sprung ribs than the pure Merino, a bi tter back, a 
sound constitution, and an ability to thrive. 

Naturally they would want to secure the best quality wool possible 
from their half-bred. Therefore he recommended the use of the long- 
wool breeds, including Leicester, Romney Marsh, and Lincoln. On 
the half-bred ewe he favored using a black-nosed ram of the Down 
type. The resultant progeny would be equal to the best Canterbury 
product. The disadvantage of the half-bred was that it lambed 
rather later in the season than thii Merino. Personally, however, he 
did not object to that, because he thought that on the whole people 
were inclined to time their lamb dropping far too early in the season. 
They invariably heard of the man who got 20s. for his early lambs, 
but they did not hear anything of the other early breeders who met 
with disappointment. It was true that the early bird caught the 
worm, but in this case there were too many birds after the worm. 
The industry would not be worth bothering about if they had to 
depend merely and entirely upon catching an early Adelaide market. 
The London market was the principal outlet for increased produc¬ 
tion, and the local breeders had as much chance of striking a good 
time there in December as they had in November. It was absurd to 
try to get lambs away in August, and thus fail to take advantage of 
the best fattening months in the year—Septernbei* and October. 
Topped up lambs would sell well in any market. He was one of 
those who believed in weaning the lambs fairly early, and considered 
that that policy was essential when a man had only a certain 
amount of good feed available. Tn such circumstances the best 
course was to wean and place the lambs on this feed, and turn the 
ewes on to the hard pastures. It appeared to him to be absurd to 
send all their lambs to one central depot. He would like to see the 
lamb raisers in the Middle North co-operate in the erection and man¬ 
agement of a freezing works nearer at hand. In New Zealand there 
were co-operative freezing works all over the place, and in fact almost 
alongside one another. 

Mr. H. H. Thomas (Burra) said his district did not lend itself to 
the dairying business, but it certainly did to the lamb trade, and it 
only that one address had been given that day his attendance would 
have becQ thoroughly justified. He had proved the lamb industry to 
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be very profitable wben conducted along right lines. Great difficulty 
was being experienced, and would continue to be experienced, in 
obtaining the class ol breeding ewe that had been advocated, it 
meant an expenditure oi £1 each. In the future the' fanners would 
need to breed their own ewes themselves. In his district a large 
plain-bodied light-woolled Merino ewe was used as the mother and 
crossed with a Shropshire ram. 

Mr. C. E. Birks strongly favored the plan of weaning the lambs 
fairly early. On one occasion some years ago, when he had a good 
crop of rape, he told a couple of lamb-buyers that he intended to 
wean his lambs and turn them on the fodder. Their comment was, 
‘'Well, then, don’t ask us to buy your lambs.” Nevertheless, he 
adopted the course he had indicated, and a little later offered the 
lambs to the same buyers. They promptly snapped them up, and 
were glad to get them. What was more, they gave him top rates. 
Ever since he had followed the plan of weaning the lambs and put¬ 
ting them on good feed by themselves. 

Mr. Phillips saw in Mr. Kelly’s address several arguments in favor 
of his contention that each year they must provide some reserve 
fodder for their stock, 

Mr. W, 11. Neale (Julia) congratulated Mr. Kelly upon the forceful¬ 
ness of his address and its extreme commonsense character. He had 
tried both the Merino and the Crossbred mother, and found that the 
latter was the better, while the lamb which she produced matured 
earlier than that dropped by the Merino, it was also a better lamb 
in every respect. Lamb-raising had been a profitable business with 
him. 

BONY GROWTHS ON HORSES’ LEGS. 

The principal feature of the evening session was an illustrated 
chat by the Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place) on 
*Bony growths on the horse’s leg.” The first illustration showed 
the bony column of the horse’s leg and the individual components 
of joints like the knee and hock. The cause of bony growths, the 
lectui’er said, was practically the same in all cases, though they got 
their names principally from the locality in which they were situated. 
They arose from Nature’s desire to bring strengthening material— 
lime salts—to a weak or injured part. She was prodigal with her 
material. The result was an enlargement of bone where it should not 
be. A splint was between the knee and the fetlock, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the splint bones, the remains of the horse’s first and third 
toes. A ringbone was an enlargement affecting the joints between 
the pastern and small pastern bones, more especially between the 
latter and the footbone. A sidebone grew out from the wings of 
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the footbone, and was formed upon the lateral cartilage. The pulley 
bones at the back of the fetlock (sessamoids) also became involved 
in bony growth affecting the tendons which divided at the fetlock. 
The knee and the hock had their various small bones united, and the 
enlargement was called spavin, more particularly that of the hock. 
The treatment of all the bony gx’owths consisted in stimulating the 
circulation so that Nature carried away the excessive lime salts which 
she had deposited. Therefore, in an old horse splints often dis« 
appeared in the course of time. A blister or friction hastened the 
process. In ringbone and sidebone the growths were permanent; 
treatment was of no avail, and their most serious aspect was depre¬ 
ciation in the horse’s value. Their presence was due to hereditary 
tendencies, and every support should be given to the Government 
measures for ixreventing the use of unsound sires. The natural com- 
inonsense of the farmer would lead him to retain only sound mares. 


THE 1916 CONFERENCE. 

The venue of the 1916 conference was responsible for a lot of 
discussion. Mr. F. H. Kelly (Riverton) thought that in future 
arrangements should be made to hold the conference in districts 
farther apart than had been the practice in the past. He moved— 
*‘That the Advisory Board be empowered to select a suitable 
locality.” This was seconded by Mr. Dunstan (Julia). Mr. F, 
Coleman (Vice-Chairman of the Board) thought it would be a good 
plan to have the gathering at Angaston, or, at any rate, in that 
district. If the matter was left to the Board he believed it would 
endeavor to arrange for the fixture being held in that neighborhood. 
Messrs, Rice and Winkel (Gawler River), following upon a sugges¬ 
tion by the Acting Secretary to the Board (Mr. H. J. Finnis), said 
no doubt arrangements could be made by their Branch to have the 
conference at Gawler, and they tabled an amendment that ‘‘Gawler 
be decided upon.” Mr. Phillips (Riverton) expressed the opinion 
that the delegates should be empowered by their respective Branches 
to take definite action in the direction either of inviting the con¬ 
ference to meet in their own particular township, or of voting for it 
to assemble at some other place. Eventually the motion was 
declared carried. 

LIVE STOCK QUESTIONS. 

During the course of the “Free Parliament” several questions 
were addressed to Mr. Place and Mr. Spafford. The former was 
asked whether molasses in the drinking water was as good for stock 
as when given in the feed. He replied that a horse, when thirsty, 
would undoubtedly prefer fresn, clean water to sweetened water. 
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The digestion of the molasses was certainly performed better when 
it was mixed with the food, and he believed that the animal derived 
greater benefit from it in that way. Another inquirer desired to 
know if there was any explanation for the fact that those of his 
horses in the best condition were those that drank the most water. 
All were feeding on the stubbles. Mr. Place, in reply, said he 
thought the state of the best-conditioned horses was really due to 
the fact that they drank more than the others. It was not 
because they were in good condition that they drank more. It had 
to be remembered that about 60 per cent, of the flesh of the animal 
consisted of water, and it was a recognised fact that the horse which 
drank more than eight gallons of water a day would thrive mucli 
better than the one that consumed only six gallons. Generally an 
ordinary working horse drank between eight and 12 gallons, but he 
had noticed, in the Brown’s Well country, that some of the horses 
took as much as 20 gallons a day. The third question put to Mr. 
Place was, ‘4s there any cure for lockjaw?” Having described 
the complaint and its effects, Mr. Place replied that if left alone 
Nature would cure about 70 per cent, of the cases. Epsom salts were 
a very useful assistant, especially if the horse could get at pleiity 
of easily digested food, including bran and pollard. The fourth 
and final question was, “Why does a foal, which is fat, eat its 
mother’s dung?” For the reason, Mr. Place explained, that no doubt 
it was suffering from worms, which induced a depraved appetite, 
and a liking for the salty ammonia flavor of dung. He advistnl 
scouring the foal out with castor oil (a wineglassful to a teacupful) 
and giving it a lump of rocksalt to play with. 

PICKLING WHEAT. 

Mr. Spafford, in response to an inquiry, said, with isolated excep¬ 
tions, even good samples of some wheats which had deteriorated 
could not now^ produce the crops which had been obtained from the 
same varieties years ago. One of the exceptions was Bluey. A dele¬ 
gate wanted to know why good samples of w'heat raised on red land 
weighed heavier than similar samples grown on black ground ? Mr. 
Spafford explained that this was usually the case, because the black 
ground, being, rich in organic matter, produced rank growth full 
of sap, with the result that at the first burst of heat the grain became 
pinched. Relative to pickling with bluestone Mr. Spafford con¬ 
sidered that the usual strength, l^lbs. in 10 gallons of water >(li per 
cent.) was a little dangerous: He favored using 1 per cent solution 
and pickling on the floor. When more than that strength was em¬ 
ployed subsequent treatment with lime water or salt water was ad- 
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visable, as it counteracted the corrosive effect of the bluestone. 
Pickled wheat which was not to be used until some time after having 
been treated should be properly dried before it was placed in the 
bags, which, by-the-way, should previously have been thoroughly 
soaked in a solution of bluestone, so as to destroy any smut spores, 
and dried. 

THANKS. 

At the close of the conference Mr. R. H. Cooper moved, and Dr. 
Glynn seconded a hearty vote of thanks to the officers of the depart¬ 
ment and the visiting delegates, especially those who had contri¬ 
buted papers. This was carried with acclamation, and acknow¬ 
ledged by Mr. Coleman. At the instance of Mr. Rice the Riverton 
branch was warmly thanked for its hospitality and the completeness 
of the arrangements for the conference. Appreciation of the com¬ 
pliment was voiced by the Secretary (Mr. E. A. Gray), who deserved 
a generous meed of praise for the part which he played. 


OVERSEA MARKET FOR EGGS. 

Reporting to the Minister of Agriculture under date London, 
February 5th, the Trade Commissioner writes:—*‘New Zealand has 
just landed a large shipment of eggs in the shell, and I understand 
they are now available for inspection in Tooley Street, and 1 intend, 
if possible, to avail myself of the opportunity of going through them 
one day this week. The arrival of this shipment (which, 1 under¬ 
stand, has carried very well) is particularly opportune, and should 
meet an excellent market. Practically the whole of the supplies 
from the Continent, which used to find a ready market in England, 
have been stopped, with the exception of spasmodic shipments from 
Russia, and as the Continental export business was worth £8,250,000 
a year (this amount being the value of the eggs imported annually 
by England from the Continent), it will be seen that the prospects 
for the future of the egg industry must be particularly good. Not 
only has the supply from the Continent been stopped for the present, 
but it is almost certain that in very many districts the breeding 
stocks of the different countries have been destroyed. I am aware 
that the prices offering in Australia are particularly tempting, but 
am strongly of the opinion that there will be an all-round increase, 
not only in the eggs in shell, hut pulp business, from now on, and 1 
intend getting full particulars together of the prospects and prices 
of the two methods of packing, and will forward further detais 
later/' 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Date. LONDON (Previous Day). 

March 6 Very weak, 9d. to Is. lower. 

8 * — 

9 Finn, rather dearer ; Liverpool steadily held, not active. 

10 Steady, no quotation ; Liverpool firm, held for higher. 

11 Steady but quiet. 

12 Dull and neglected. 

13 Dull and neglected. 

15 — 

16 Firm ; livorpool unchanged. 

17 Firm, hpld for 6d. advance ; Liverpool held for Is. advance. 

18 Firm, quiet. 

19 Dull, easier tendency ; Livorpool very dull ; lower to sell. 

20 Quiet; Liverpool dull and lower. 

22 — 

23 Steady, quiet; Liverpool quiet. 

24 Dull, easier tendency. 

26 Slightly firmer; Liverj>ool dull. 

26 Dull. ‘ 

27 Dull, offered lower. 

29 — 

30 Very dull, and lower to sell. 

31 Quiet. 

April 1 Firm, rather dearer. 

2 — 

3 — 

6 — 

The pribe of wheat in South Australia is still quoted at 7s. 3d. per bushel for ordinary 
ia.q. on trucks. Ports Adelaide, Pirie, and Wallaroo. In Victoria for locally grown 
smaU lots the rate on April 6th was 8s. to 8s. Id. on trucks, Williamstown, but for Argentine 
wheat to arrive the Qovernment quoted 78.8d. per bushel to millers who undert<^k not 
to advance flour l^yond £17 per ton. The prices officially fixed In New South Wales 
and Western Australia, vie.. 6s. and 7s. 4d. per bushel respectively,remained unchanged. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Saiidford & Co., Limited, report on April 1st:— 

Butter. —During March rain was practically totally absent, and this was es¬ 
pecially detrimental to dairying. Business and demand, however, continue good. 
^^Alfa^' is now selling at Is. 5jd, per lb.; ^* Primus,la. 4Jd.; choice separators 
and dairies, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d.; well-conditioned store and collectors^. Is. to Is. Id. 

per lb. 

Egg values advanced substantially during March, and demand was keen at clos¬ 
ing rates, which represent a big improvement over prices of a month ago. Present 
quotations are Is. 6id. per dozen for hen; duck, Is. 7Jd. 

Cheese. —All parcels were able to secure advanced prices, and as interstate mar¬ 
kets have substantially hardened, rates here are likely to keep firm in sympathy. 
Quotations:—9d. to 9id. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —Curers continue to have a difficult task in coping with anything like 
requirements for their trade, the live market being very short of quality pigs. 
Best factory cured sides are selling at lOJd. to llld. per lb.; hams, lid. to Is. 

per lb. 

Honey. —Inquiry continues good for this line, both local and export, and in 
consequence of the shorter ])roduction x>reviou8ly mentioned, prices have further 
enhanced. Prime clear extracted is selling at 3id. to 4d. per lb.; beeswax, Is. 4d. 

Almonds. —Although parcels continue to arrive, brisk demand has kept stocks 
from accumulatiug, and values ruled a little higher. Brandis are selling at Sjd.; 
mixed softshells, 7id.; hardshells, 4d.; kernels, Is. (id. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —The month of March was, like its predecessor, characterised by 
considerable quantities of birds coming forward from all parts, and the last week 
comprised Easter .sales, when heavy catalogues were submitted. With brisk 
competition for quality, poorer grades met with a more dragging sale. Good 
table roosters brought 3s. 6<1. to 4s. each; nice-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 6d. to 
38.; plump hens, Is. 4d. to 2s.; small and light, Is. to Is. 3d.; ducks, Is. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. (ducklings and light birds lower); geese, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d.; pigeons, 6d.; 
turkeys, from 7d. to 9d. per lb. live weight for fair to good; fattening sorts, 54d. 
to 64d. per lb. 

Potatoes and Onions, —^Moderate supplies of potatoes have come to hand from 
the Millicent district, but the Adelaide market has been mainly supported by im¬ 
portations from Victoria, and prices have fluctuated in sympathy with the Mel¬ 
bourne market. Onions are offering freely from Mount Gambler, but the samples 
generally are small, and consequently buyers have displayed a preference for the 
larger samples obtainable in Victoria. Present quotations—Potatoes, £6 15$. to 
£7 5s. per ton of 2,2401b8. on truck Mile End or Port Adelaide; onions, £6 to £7 
per ton of 2,2401bs. on truck Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The (oUoirlng figaree, from deto supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart* 
meat, show the rainfall for the month of and to Uie end of March, 1916, also the average 
precipitation to the end of Match, and the average annual rainfall. 
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10-13 

WWte Well. 

0-15 

M6 

1-68 

9-67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

! 0-20 

1-31 

1-32 

12-11 

Penong......... 

0-21 

1-84 

1-39 

11-93 

Murat Bay ..... 

0-02 

M9 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay ..... 

— 

0-63 

— 

— 

Petina . 

0-07 

0-85 

1 — 

■ — 

Streaky Bay..... 


0-41 

1-54 

16*31 


Wist ov Spbnobb^s Qm ^ r -^ nUnuid , 


Port EUiston .... 

0-17 

0-48 

1-39 

1649 

Cummins.. 

0-24 

048 

■ — 


Port liinooln .... 

0*67 

0-89 

2-06 

19-88 

Tumby.. 

0-43 

0-67 

1-60 

15-00 

Carrow. 

0-32 

0-64 

— 


Amo Bay ...... 

1-39 

1-69 

— 

— 

CoweU . 

2-63 

3-08 

1-76 

11-76 

Qeve . 

0-69 

1-07 

— 


Point Lowly .... 

— 

0-62 

2-01 


Hummock Hill .. 

— 

0-62 

— 

12-21 


Yobu*s PbNINSITIiA. 


Wallaroo . 

0-44 

0-74 

1-83 

14-05 

Kadina. 

0-68 

0-99 

1-84 

15-88 

Moonta . 

1-00 

1-37 

1-84 

1522 

Green’s Plains ... 

1-37 

1-63 I 

1-69 

15-73 

Maitland . 

0-79 i 

1-62 

2-04 

20-08 

Ardrossan . 

0-82 

M9 

1*66 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

0-09 

0-39 

1*60 

15*20 

Curramulka. 

0-28 

0-80 

2*02 

18-51 

Minlaton . 

0-32 

0-62 

1-76 

1741 

Port Vincent .... 

0-08 

0-26 

. — 

— 

Stansbury ...... 

0-16 

0-28 

1-86 

17-06 

Warooka . 

0-17 

0-24 

1-69 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

0-07 

0-29 

1-66 

! 17*47 

Edithburgh. 

0-16 

0-39 

1-87 

16-48 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

0-70 

1-20 

2-19 

254)9 

Kingseote . 

0-78 

0-91 

1-77 

18-95 

Penneshaw . 

0-12 

0-33 

2-23 

21*34 

Cape Willoughby. 

0-21 

0-63 

2-16 

19-69 

Victor Harbor ... 

0-22 

0-58 

2-66 

22-18 

Port Elliot. 

0-05 

0-33 

2-45 

20*33 

Goolwa. 

0-18 

0*64 

2-33 

17-93 

Pinnaroo . 

0-03 

1-07 

2-59 

16-74 

Parilla . 

0-03 

0-86 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

0-06 

0-51 

2*09 

16*65 

Parrakie. 

0-06 

0*69 

— 


Geranium . 

0-12 

0-74 

__ 


Peake.. 

0-31 

0-78 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0-07 

0-46 

2-06 

14-74 

Coomandook .... 





Moningie .. 

018 

0-64 

2-20 

18-87 

Coonafpyn. 

0-22 

0-68 

2-07 

17-49 

Tintinaira. 

0*11 

048 

2*31 

18-78 

Keith. 

0-09 

0-62 

_ . 


Bordertown. 

017 

0-46 

2*17 

10-76 

Wolseley . 

0-08 

0-60 

1*86 

17*72 

Frances . 

0-21 

0-76 

2*32 

00*74 

Naracoorte ..... 

035 

0-78 

2*66 

32-60 

Penola .. 

0-70 

1-60 

3*24 

36-78 

Lucindale ...... 

0-18 

0-66 

246 

33-32 

Kingslcm......,. 

0-62 

1*38 

246 

24*78 

Bobs . 

0-65 

1-23 

2-63 

24*60 

Beaobport... 

0-60 

1-37 

3-02 

87*61 

MlDioent . 

0-80 

1*85 

341 

32*25 

Mount Qambiet ^ 

0-98 

2*06 

4-04 

33-00 

0. NrthiimberllMid 

1-04 

1 . ■ 

3^ 

r V- 

36-63 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 




Dates of 



Dates of 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

April. 

May. 


Page 

April. 

May. 

Amyton . *. 

m 

— 

_ 

Goode ... 

t 

28 

26 

Angastou . 

802 

24 

29 

Green Patch. 

4 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 
Arden Vale & Wyatjca 

» 

— 

— 

Gumeracha . 

4 

27 

25 

m 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

810 

28 

26 

Arthurton. 

804 

— 

— 

Hartley. 

814 

28 

26 

Balakla^a. 

m 

— 

— 

Hawker.. 

4 

26 

31 

Beaufort . 

+ 

29 

27 

Hookina . 

4 

27 

26 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

1 

— 

— 

Inman Valley . 

4 

28 

26 

Belalie North . 

* 

24 

29 

Ironhank . 

+ 


— 

Berri. 

807 

28 

26 

Julia. 

804 

— 

— 

Blackwood .. 

+ 

4- 



Eadina .. 

4 

27 

26 

Blvth. 

803 

3 

1 

Kalangadoo . 

+ 

+ 

10 

8 

Bookpumong East .. 

807 

— 


Kanmantoo .. 

817 

24 

29 

Booloroo Centre .... 

t 

10 

21 

Keith. 

4 

24 

29 

Borrika. 

t 

— 

— 

Kingscote. 

4 

C 

4 

Bowhill. 


— 

— 

Kingston-on - M urray. 

4 

— 

— 

Burra. 

* 

23 

28 

Koonibba. 

806 

27 

26 

Bute ,,,,,,.. 


_ 

—— 

Koppio.. 

805 

29 

27 

Butler . 


— 

— 

Kyliybolite . 

4 

29 

27 

nRltniviA .^ .. 

e 

24 

29 

Lameroo . 

810 



Oanowie Belt . 

t 



l.aura . 

802 


— 

Carrieton . 

* 

29 

27 

Leighton . 

802 

29 

27 

Carrow. 

t 

— 

— 

jA>ug Flat. 

♦ 

f 

26 

24 

Cherry Gardens .... 

! 813 

27 

25 

Longwood...... 

817 

28 

26 

Olanfield . 

: 807 

— 

— 

Loxton. 

4 

— 

— 

Clare. 

: t 

23 

28 

Lucindale. 

t 

— 

1 

Clarendon. 

Claypan Bore . 

i X 

1 80S 

20 

20 

24 

Lyndocb .. 

MaoGiliiyray . 

t 

817 

29 1 
27 

27 

25 

Colton . 

t 

24 

29 

i Maitland .......... 

805 

1 

6 

Goomandook. 

813 

24 

29 

MaUala. 

804 

6 

3 

Coomooroo ........ 

« 

— 

— 

Mangalo . 

4 

— 

— 

Coonalpyn..., 

809 

— 

— 

Mannum .. 

4 

24 

29 

Coonawarra. 

« 

— 

— 

Mantung .......... 

4 


25 

Coorabie . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Meadows .. 

814-6 

27 

Cradock.. 

« 

— 


Meningie . 

4 

24 

29 

Orystfd Brook ...... 

t 

— 

— 

Milang.. ...... 

816-6 

10 

8 

Oayenport. 

a 

— 

— 

Millioent .. 

t 

13 

11 

Dawson. 



_ 

Miltalie .. 

+ 

24 

29 

Denial Bay . 

« 

— 

— 

Mindaiie (late Creasy) 

810 


— 

Dowlingyiile . 

a 

— 


Minlaton . 

4 

1 29 

27 

Slbow Hill ........ 

8u6 

■ , 


Mitchell .. 

806 

{ 24 

29 

Forest Bange . 

4 

29 

27 

Monarto South...... 

811 


— 

Forster. 

4 

24 

29 

Monte) th . 

4 

i — 

— 

Frances. 

4 

23 

28 

Moonta.. .... 

4 

_ 

_ 

Freeling . 

+ 



Moorliinda.. 

4 

... 

_ 

Gawler J^yer ...... 

803 

__ 

_ 

Morahard .. 

801 

24 

29 

Georgetown. 

4 

26 

31 

Morgan.. 

« 


— 

Geranium. 

809 

24 

2y 

Morphett Vale. 

4 

— 

— 

Gladstone. 

4 

— , 

— 

Mount Barker. 

I 

28 j 

26 

Glenooe.. 

« 



Mount Bryan . 

m 

24 1 

29 

Glenoope .. • •. * 

4 


— 

Mount Bryan East «. 

4 

3 1 

1 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

1 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

April, 

May. 

1 

Page 

April. 

May. 

Mount Gompasa .... 

815 



Roberts and Verran.. 

t 

27 

25 

Mount Gambler .... 

817 

— 

— 

Saddleworth. 

e 

16 

21 

Mount Pleasant .... 

817 

9 

14 

1 SalisbuTy . 

a 

6 

4 

Mount Remarkable.. 

t 

28 

26 

Salt Creek . 

t 


— 

Mundoora .. 

802 

26 

24 

Sandalwood . 

• 

— 

1 

Mypolonga . 

813 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

t 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

McNamara Bore .... 

811 

* 

— 

— 

Spalding .. 

Stockport. 

a 

t 


Z 

Nantawarra. 


28 

26 

Stratbalbyn. 

+ 

f 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . 

819 

10 

8 

Sutherlands. 

t 

24 

29 

Narridy .... 

» 

— 

— 

j Tarcowie . 1 

i 801 

28 

26 

Narrung . 

S16 

— 


' Tatiara. 

821-2 

3 

1 1 

Netherton. 

813 

— 

— 

Tiniinara. 

a 

— 

— 

North Booborowie .. 

j 1 

_ 

— 

: Two Wells. 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

North Bundaleer .... 

• i 

_ 1 

— 

Uraidlaand Sumrnert’n 

t 

6 

3 

Northfield. 

« 

6 

! 4 

Waikerie. 

811 

30 

28 

Orr(»roo. 

* 

_ 

! 27 

Warcowie. 

801 

— 

— 

Parilla . 

\ 811 ' 

29 


Watervale . 

a 

— 

— 

Paiilla Well. 

* 1 


Wepowie . 

a 

— 

— 

Parrakie . ' 

« 

I 3 

1 

Whyte-Yarcowie.... 
W illmwatt . 

a 

— 

i — 

Paskeville. 


i 29 

27 i 

812 

_ 

_ 

Penola . 

« 

1 3 

1 i 

Willowie . ..... 

a 

16 

21 

Penong. 

t 

i 10 

8 

Wilmington. 

801 

28 

26 

Petina . 

« 

i — 


Winrabara. 

a 

— 

- 

Pine Forest .. 

« 

1 27 

25 

Wirrega . 

821 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo .. 

1 • 



W oodleigh . 

a 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 


i 23 

28 ! 

Woodside. 

a 

— 

— 

Port Elliot . 

•f 

17 

15 

Wynarka . 

813 

i — 

i — 

Port Oermein . 


— 

— 

Yabmana . 


— 

— 

Port Pirie. 

* 

24 

29 ; 

Yadnarie . 

t 

— 

— 

Uuom . 

801 

24 

29 

Yallunda . 

a 

— 

— 

Ramco . 

+ 

26 

_ 

Teelanna . 

•f 

_ 

— 

RedhiU. 

1 

27 

26 i 

Yongala Vale . 

a 

26 

24 

Renmark . 

Riverton ... 

t 

804 

— 

- 

Yorketown .. 

805 

10 

8 


•No report reoeired during the month of March. t Formal report only reoelTe»l. 

t Held over until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 

April 14th, and May 12th, 1915. 
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NOTE. 

Owinf to the space that has been devoted to the Reports of 
Conferences it has been found necessary to omit the publication 
of a number of Reports of Meetings of the Branches of the 
Bureau, These will be published in a later issue.—Ed. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer shoi^d be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader* s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by H. J. Finnis. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOROHABD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12iu.). 

February 27th. 

Daihvino. —An intertjstijig paper on dairying was contributed by Mr. K. Jasper, 
who favored the Jersey and {Shorthorn as good milking cows. The bull should 
have a heavy milking ancestry on both sides. The heifers should be carefully 
tested, the less profitable ones being disposed of. In the discussion which 
followed Mr. B. IS, McCiillum considered that on a small farm cows were very 
profitable, but that it was essential to provide feed for them. Mr. J. W. 
Kichstlen had found that nux vomica and bone meal was a good cure for dry 
bible. A further discussion followed on the prevention and cure of sand in 
horses. 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in,). ‘ 

February 3rd.—Present: 10 members. 

Wheat Cleaning, —A short paper was contributed by Mr. H. Schielner. He 
considered that turning the winnower by hand was very unsatisfactory, as an even 
pace was not maintained, and consequently a certain amount of grain was waste<l, 
and the sample was not as good as it might be. He favored a small engine, such 
as was used for driving the pump, &c., to do this work. One hundred and fifty 
to 200 bags of wheat per day could be cleaned, and the cost of running the 
machine would only be about Is. 6d. per diem. 

QXJOBN, February 27th.—Mr. Britza reported on his trip past Blood's Creek, 
40 miles from Oodnadatta. He mentioned that good, well-timbered grazing 
country was to be found there, and if the water from Hamilton's Bore were 
used for irrigation purposes, the land would grow almost anything, 

TABOOWIE, December 30.—^Mr. A. Shrowder contributed a paper on the sub¬ 
ject of ^ * Afforestation." 

WABOOWIE, January '26th.—Mr. A. Boirstow contributed a paper. He de¬ 
plored the fact that South Australian wheat had lost its reputation for quality; 
which he attributed to carelessness in cleaning the sample. Members discussed 
the advisability of co-operatively purchasing a bull for use in this district. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16m. to 17in.). 

February 6th.—^Present; 11 members. 

Farm Management. —short paper under this heading was read by Mr. W. H. 
Lloyd. He pointed out that the advancement of any farm depended on the manage¬ 
ment. Economy should be practised. The farmer who worked hard and culti¬ 
vated a large portion of his farm in a haphazard way reaped no more wheat than 
his neighbor, who only put a small acreage under crop, but did it in a thorough 
manner. It had been proved that well worked fallow land repaid the farmer. 
Enough fodder should always be conserved, if possible, to tide over at least two 
years. It was also advisable to have small paddocks for growing green feed, 
such as barley, lucerne, or sorghum to feed stock when natural grasses were 
very scarce. A few side lines such as the cows, poultry, sheep, or even a fruit 
and vegetable garden would increase the producers’ income. It was advisable 
to have a forge on the farm for effecting repairs, &c., and also an outfit for re¬ 
pairing harness. Before entering upon any undertaking the farmer should care¬ 
fully consider the cost and likely benefit that would accrue, &c. A discussion 
followed, Messrs. A. E. Me Waters, R. Fairchild, J. McDonald, H. G. Oates, and 
T. P. Goodridge (Chairman) taking part. 


MUNDOORA (Average annual rainfall, 14.1 lin.. 

March Ist. 

Feeding of Livestock. —A paper dealing with this problem was read by Mr. 
I. Clothier. He said that in order to save expenditure during the next few 
mouths the best plan to adopt was to mix equal quantities of hay and cocky 
chaff or chaffed straw. If raked straw were used he would not mix more 
than one-third straw chaff, with the rest hay chaff, on accotint of the large 
amount of indigestible matter in raked straw. Young horses not being 
worked would have to depend on what they could find in addition to a little 
straw. He advised drilling a few bags of barley or early wheat at once for 
green feed. 

MUNDOORA.—The majority of members stated that they had reaped from two 
to four bushels per acre, whilst others had only reaped sufficient for seed re¬ 
quirements. Mr. C. H. Button mentioned that ho had had best results from a crop 
sown on sandy land, which last year had drifted bare, and had been sown early. 
It was generally considered that Gluyas had given the best results this season, es¬ 
pecially where sown on light soils. 

LAURA, January 29.—A paper dealing with bare fallow versus the throe years 
system was contributed by Mr. H, R. Lines. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAt.) 

ANGASTON (Average annual rainfall, 22.25in.). 

February .5th,—^Present; 15 members and three visitors. 

Experiments. —^Wheat variety tests conducted on behalf of the Branch were 
reported as having failed on account of the season. Mr. Thorn had secured best 
results with the Comeback. Mr. S. O. Smith, who tested the effect of manorial 
dressings on orchard lands, had found that except where a constant supply of 
water was available to the treea, no results were noticeable. Mr. Matthews had 
effected the destruction of American blight by spraying the trees with red oil. 
Mr. Patching, reporting on the result of tests with summer manuring stated that 
the manured plots gave a third more in the yield than the untreated portions. 
When drilling, he a small quantity of bonedust on one plot, and this growth 
maintained its greenness for fully a week longer than the other, but in growth it 
WAS £m^ to five incbeis shorter. The Spraying Committee reported that the 
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season did not allow of a fair test. Mr. Hum had used two gallons of the pre¬ 
pared oil to 75galls. of water, and sprayed peach trees after the leaves had deve¬ 
loped. He had been successful in removing black aphis and the leaves were not 
affected. Mr. Wishart reported that Mr. Plush ha4, in pruning apricot and peach 
trees, left leaders their full length after the Sage system, the object being to se¬ 
cure a fruit of good quality and quantity. But the setting did not allow of proof 
of the experiment. In his own garden he had also tried this system. He had a 
wonderful setting of blossom, but the frost had destroyed the chance of the crop 
setting. Mr. Player stated that he had left big laterals on apricot trees. These 
bore fruit, but he could see no difference in either the quality or quantity when 
compared with trees not so treated. He only brought down the leader to the first 
little lateral. He intended to continue with the system. 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16*46in.). 

January Kith.—Present: eight members. 

A maniirial test was canied out by Mr. McEwin, under the aiisiueos of the above Branch, 
the roHuHs of whudi are shown hereunder:—• 

Plot. . Su|)cr. per Acre. 

1 . 751bs. 36/:i8 

2 . lOOlbs. .36/38 

3 . 12,5lbs. 36/38 

4 . 75lbs. 45 

Variety test carried out by Mr. M. Williams— 

Plot. ‘ Variety. 

1 .. Bayah 

2 . Federation 

OwiJig to the extremely dry season the results were not very 

Inung total failure's. 


Yield jKjr Acre. 
2bush. 71 be. 

3 bush. 35lbs. 

4biish. 211 >r. 

3bush. 451bs. 

Yield y)er Aero. 
7bush. 91bs. 

6bush. 121V)s. 
satisfactf>ry. two plots 


GAWLEB RTVEB (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

February 22nd. 

The Cow. —In dealing with this subject Mr. P. T. Hill said it was advisable for 
the farmer to keep to pure bred cows. On farms where natural grasses, clover, &e., 
were abundant, the heavy breeds were frequently favored, but where at times the 
feed was scarce, the Channel Islands breeds wore generally favored. ‘‘Whatever 
breed or breeds may be chosen the management of the milkers should ho. the same. 
The yards, to be ideal, should slope downwards from the head of the bails with 
an even grade that drainage may Iw easy «and complete, and on no account should 
mud, refuse, manure, or water be allowed to litter aud disfigure the yards. A good 
slope being giveui and a suitable floor, either of solid soil or asphalt, little labor is 
required to keep it in the best sanitary condition. The bails should be covered, 
but well ventilated. Loose straw thrown on rough timber—thick, rainproof, and 
wired down—forms a good roof, cool in summer and warm in winter, and prefer¬ 
able to palings or iron. The home paddock should be sheltered by belts of trees 
that stock may take refuge from wind or rain driven from any ])oint of the 
compass. Wind breaks may l>e easily formed of pepper trees, the Port Lincoln 
wattle, or any other kind with thick foliage and rapid growth. For more com¬ 
plete shade large trees of the eucalyptus family may easily raised where Nature 
has not already made that provision. It is good management to rug the animals, 
for alx)ut three months during winter, which results in more milk l^eing given and 
less food required to keep the cows iu good condition. Cows do best when treated 
with gentleness, and a change of milkers is objectionable; they should never be 
flurried, hurried, or driven in haste, A cattle dog, unless very well trained, is a 
mistake. Let food sufl&ciont to last during the milking period be found in the 
bin, consisting of newly-cut lucerne, or ehaflP and bran newly mixed. If they 
always find their allowance awaiting them, there is but little driving necessary, for 
cows always find a change of food to their liking. The little herd can be taught, 
when the time for milking is fixed and unaltered!, to come home when called, if no 
fences bar the way. It is one of the prettiest sights of the well-ordered farm to 
see the herd in line quietly following their leader on the homeward track. A lively 
and profitable discussion followed, and opinions differed considerably as to the best 
breeds to rear for dairying purposes, some contending the good crosses were more 
vigorous and hardier than pure breeds.'' 
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JULIA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

February 27th.—Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

SfiEBPDTPPiNG. —Mr. W. Hall read a paper on this subject in which he said that 
farmers lost fully a penny a lb. on wool badly Infected with tick. In addi¬ 
tion ewes affected in that way could not bring their lambs to maturity as 
quickly as they should; £5 would cover the expense of putting down a 
dip and draining pen. The dip should be constructed long and narrow enough 
to prevent the sheep turning round. The depth should be sufilcient to enable 
them to swim the distance in the minute required to saturate the wool with 
the fluid. 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

September 21st.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Summer v. Winter Falix)wing. —A debate on this topic took place between 
Messrs. G. Arthur and J. O. Kelly, jun. Mr. Arthur said that summer fallow 
was done mostly in black land during the months of February and March before 
seeding. It was most essential in dry years and was most easily worked when 
the land was cropped alternate years. In the latter ease, it was best to burn the 
straw, as it left black ground too open to the sun's heat. With the three years' 
system it was best to plough the straw in, after a rain if possible. Early fallowing 
allowed weeds to germinate more quickly, and so gave a thicker crop of feed, but 
should be destroyed with the cultivator after seeding. Summer fallowing enabled a 
farmer to increase his fallowed area with little extra cost, and conserved more 
moisture in the land than winter fallowing. Mr. Kelly, jun., said that with 
winter fallowing the early rains were caught which were so essential to good farm¬ 
ing. Early fallowing should be commenced as soon after seeding as possible, and 
finished by the end of August. Summer fallowing was useless when the land was 
cropped every three years, as it became very hard owing to the tramping of stock 
on it, and the undergrowth of weeds and straw held the ground together, and the 
strain on the horses and machines was very great. A good discussion followed. 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

March 2nd.—^Present: 20 members. 

The Ron. W. Hannaford, M.L.C., in reply to a question, did not favor sowing 
fallow land early, but he, personally, intendcnl to sow his stubble land early next 
month, commencing with barley, and later on earlier wheats. Mr. W. B. Davis 
advised when sowing stubble land to drill the manure in first, and then sow the 
grain broadcast, as in that way he contended more ground could be covered. In 
reply to a question with reference to the sowing of rape with manure, Mr. H. C, 
Thomas said that his experience proved that rape sown with manure always gave 
a bad germination, and resulted in only a few plants to the acre. He strongly 
advocated planting rape without manure, if good results were desired, as manure 
clung to the rape seed, which was of Jin oily nature, and so killed the germ. He 
generally sowed about 61bs. to the acre. Mr. W. H. A. Davis advised sowing 
barley, rye, and oats for fodder. Lucerne germinated splendidly if mixed with 
sifted sand and sown through the wheat feeders. 


BLYTH, February 13th.— Stable Manure. —A paper on this subject was read 
by Mr. McEwin. 

MALL ALA, February Ist.—^An interesting discussion on stock diseases took 
place. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

ARTHUBTON (Average annual rainfall, 10in. to 17in.). 

February 18th.—^Present: 11 members. 

Green Feed. —Mr. W. R. Stephenson said that seeds put in at the present 
time were not likely to malt, as there was no moisture in the ground. On 
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the other hand, if not sown until after good rains, the feed was likely to 
come up stronger and be more permanent. It was essential, owing to the 
scarcity of fodder, to do all possible to erot early feed. Past experience 
had proved the value of having 2 acres or 3 acres of barley ready for feeding 
during fallowing. 

Stubble Land. —Proceeding to the question as to the advisability of drilling 
for wheat this year the stubble land, which had produced only a light 
crop, the same gentleman said that such land would not take much working, 
as it was loose and well pulverised, and a good seedbed was thus provided. 
Under present conditions it was imperative that as much land as possible be 
put under crop this year. A discussion of these questions followed. 


MAITLAND, March 6th.—In reply to a question as to which was the best 
method to protect heaps of cocky chaff from the elements Mr. A. Darling advised 
covering the heap with straw about 18in. thick, commencing to work from the 
ground. The Hon. Secretary added that it would be better to first build an en¬ 
closure of wire netting of 2in. mesh, some 6ft. high and 15ft. wide, and then build 
the straw cover on supports to allow the pa.ssage of air between the chaff and the 
straw. Messrs. Bawden and Bentley favored an iron shed, and agreed that the 
passage of air was essential. 

YORKETOWN, January 9th.—^In reply to a question as to the best ivay to 
castrate rams over five months old, it was stated that the most important 
thing to be observed was cleanliness. Oondy^s fluid should be plentifully 
used. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

KOPPTO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

January 28th,—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Notes on the Season, 1914,—^Mr. W. R. Richardson read a paper on this 
topic, in which he said that although the total rainfall of 1914 would have been 
quite adequate for the production of cereals in many districts it was quite iu- 
sufflcient in our own, under the system commonly adopted. In the future he 
advised farmers not to put in a greater area than could be worked thoroughly, a 
moderate area carefully put in would pay lietter tlian a larger area carelessly 
treated. It was useless to expect a crop in a dry season from any land but well 
worked fallow. Late sowing wa.s useless if the growing season was short. Quick 
growing and early maturing wheats only should be sown, as these gave better 
results both for grain and hay. He emphasized the advisabliity of having a re¬ 
serve of fodder—straw and cocky chaff—for a season such as this. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed Mr. G. B. Gardner did not favor sowing early wheat in a 
normal season, while Mr. Newell advised sowing a fair proportion of late and 
early wheat, but thought it profitablo to sow more barley and oats on account of 
the value of the stubble for the stock. Members had had excellent results from 
feeding non-working horses on cocky chaff and molasses. Mr. G. B. Gardner gave 
the result of experiments, and said that he had cropped a paddock continuously 
for eight years, and had good returns each year. He then left it out for two 
years, and found the succeeding crops not so good. The following mannrial tests 
were made by Mr, J, Newell on stubble land ploughed in March, cultivated on 
May 3rd, drilled with Ibush. per plot of Calcutta Cape oats on May 14th, and 
harrowed after the drill:— 

(1) With 36/38 Mineral Superat £4 10s. per ton. 


Super, 

Hay. 

Gross Value. Cost Seed 
and Super. 

Ihs, 

lbs. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

112 

288 

9 0 

6 6 

224 

208 

6 6 

11 0 

336 

256 

8 0 

15 6 
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(2) With Super,, at £4 per Ion. 


Plot. Sui)er. Hay. Gross Value. CJost Seed 

and Super 

lbs. lbs. a. d. a. d. 

1 . 112 240 7 6 6 0 

2 . 224 108 3 6 10 0 

3 . 336 116 3 8 14 0 


The above calculations were on a basis of 28. per bushel for seed and 708. per ton for hay. 


MITCHELL. 

November 28th.—^Present: 10 memberH and three visitors. 

Treatment op Mares. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. J. Timble, 
in which he said that to tell when a mare was in foal it was necessary after the 
first service of the horse to examine the bearing. If conception had not taken 
place it would be a fresh, bright, florid color, and of a moist appearance, with 
a clear drop appearing at the lower part, which, if touched, would tend to extend. 
If, however, conception had l)een effected, it would he found to be dry and of. a 
dirty brown rust color, and a dark brown drop would replace the clear droj). 
With these appearances pregnancy could be regarded as certain. Forty-four 
weeks was the average period of gestation with a mare, but this might be either 
lessened or c^xceeded by a few weeks. After the service the mare should not be 
put immediately to quick work, or strained in any way or she was apt to abort. 
She should always be kept away from string-proud or badly castrated geldings, ns 
they were apt to worry her into casting the conception, or later on slinking her 
foal. Moderate work would be toieficial rather than injurious, and this might be 
continued until the time of foaling. Special care should bo taken to guard her 
from being kicked, thrown, or in any way strained. The mare after foaling 
would be in season again sometime within the following 30 days, when she should 
again go to the horse is she were to be bred at all. The ninth day after foaling 
would generally be found the right time, but whenever indications of heat were 
noticed the matter should not be delayed. The days of trial were the ninth, the 
seventh following, then the fifth and seventh, which should be sufficient to prove 
her. One or two days before foaling a sticky substance would be found pro¬ 
truding from each teat, somewhat resembling wax. The mare should then be re¬ 
moved to a small paddock near the house by herself and a careful watch ke])t over 
her, as this was a certain in<Ueation of a near delivery. Previous to this sign 
a furrow-like fold would be seen on each side of the spinal column, and the bag 
would generaJly be found to have increased in size. These signs showed that de¬ 
livery was not far remote, but could not l>e relied on to denote the day. Wlien 
about half the time of pregnancy was passed the mare re<}uired better feeding and 
kindlier handling than previously, as at this time the rapid growth of the foal 
made a constant and severe drain upon her system. Lack of care might cause 
abortion, and if a mare once cast her foal she was apt to do so at a correspond¬ 
ing period of pregnancy afterwards, particularly if a like provocation occurred. 
Among the other causes of abortion might be mentioned, allowing a mare to see 
and smell, but not partake of, food to which she has become accustomed and of 
which she was fond, seeing another pregnant mare cast her foal, and smelling 

blood or freshly slaughtered meat. Should the mare slink because of a hurt or 

acute attack of disease, she was not apt to fall into the habit of abortion pro¬ 
vided care was taken to guard her against exciting causes at a corresponding 

period of her next pregnancy. If symptoms of.casting wore noticed in time it 
might be prevented by burning feathers in a pan of coals and obliging her to 
inhale the smoke. 


ELBOW HILL, February 27th.—In answer to a question as to whether it was 
any use ploughing when the soil was dry, Mr. G. F. Wake stated that land 
worked now would not require so much workiug after the rain as land not so 
treated. Mr. A. Wake advised at once harrowing all land intended for cropping, 
thus securing a thorough germination of the weeds when the rain fell. 

KOONIBSA, February 23rd.—A paper on ^‘Farm Implements,'' written by 
Mr. E, Et E. Lutz, was read by Mr. J. Foggo, An interesting discussion on the 
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plough followed. Mr. E. Gersch favored a high-bodied plough with low wheels 
as being better for clearing stumps. Mr. H. Hchrocdcr differed, and advocated 
a high-wheeled plough as being easier running, lighter on the horses, and not 
so rough on the implement when passing over stumps as low wheels. Several 
other members contributed to the discussion. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BERKl. 

January 30th.—I’resent; 20 members and three visitors. 

Co-oiUiiiATlON. —Mr. S. Phillips coutributed a lengthy paper on this subject. He 
was confi<lent that the fruitgrovverH of this district would not reap the full benefit 
of their labors until they co-operated in the marketing, Acc., of their produce, l^ack- 
preserving, &c., could be done much more satisfactorily by n co- 
operaiive union, and coiisetpiently better ]>rices could be obtained. By trading 
with large parcels of merchandise freights, &e., would be reduced. Manures, im¬ 

plements, packing cases, &c., could be obtained mon; clieaply by a union than by 
th (3 individual. Another distinct advantage was that the union was able to adver¬ 
tise the produce and bring it proiiiinently la^fort^ the worhPs markets. Members 
discussed the paper, and the hope was expressed that tlie growers of this district 
w’ould soon unite to their mutual advantage and benefit. 

BOOKPURNONG EAS'l’. 

January oOth.—i^resent: 13 members. 

DiosTiaTCTiON OF Mallee Shoots. —Mr. E. F. Mayfield read a paper on tliis sub- 
,jeet, in which he statOil that in i9l0 he had lot) acres of slioots cut down each 
montli from August until February, 1911, about 700 acres in all. This land was 
then cropijod. There were about 10 shoots to the acre on that cut in August, 
while there were between 100 and 120 to the acre on that cut in January and 
l^ebruary. The difference- in the grain yield was also very marked, that on w'hicli 
shoots were cut in August yielding lObusli. per acre, while tlie later cut only 
yielded 5bush. per acre. He had found that the best time for fire harrowing 
was between the middle of February an<l the middle of March, when from 70 per 
ceut. to 80 per cent, of the shoots would be <iestroyed. The plough w^as a great 
factor ill getting rid of stumps, particularly when set to a depth of about 4in., an<l 
with plenty of draught. Ho advised farmers to cut their scrub in August, and 
burn as soon as the law allow'ed and then plough the ground as soon as possible. 
It was w^ell to burn the stubble at the earliest moment, and to cut any shoots 
that had not been scorched and plough again before seeding. 


CliANFIELD (Average annual rainfall 16iu. to 17in.). 

December 5th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Average Cost per Acre op Wheat Pboiwction. —Mr. Wilkins read a paper deal¬ 
ing w'ith this question, and said that his calculations w'ould refer to a farm of 
about 1,200 acres, with about tw’^o-thirds heavy land and one-third sandy loam, 
and sufficiently cleared to allow' the use of the share plough. Until the shoots 
were killed he advised putting 600 acres under crop, 400 acres fallow’, and 
using the remainder for grazing. Fallowing should be commenced as soon 
after seeding as convenient. He thought it best when half the fallowing was 
completed to harrow that portion before completing the fallowing, and so give 
the weeds a chance to grow. The harrow should always be used when the 
land was in a damp state. With the appearance of tho weeds cultivation 
should be commenced, preferably when the land was damp underneath, 
but in dry weather. These operations should be completed early in 
the year. Loose stumps having been gathered into heaps and 
burnt, the preparation of the 200 acres of stubble land might be proceeded 
with. Should a good burn have been obtained, it was best to work the land 
lightly wdth a cultivator after the first rain, and w^ork again ahead of the 
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drill. He advised harrowing heavy land^ but not sand ridges, after the drill. 
After the wheat was well up, he considered it good to roll the land, and so press 
all small stumps well in, when they would be destroyed by the white ants. 
Beferring to harvesting, ho preferred using damp-weather strippers, and as 
the land became clearer one harvester on the farm would be advantageous. 
After giving detailed figures, ho came to the conclusion that the average cost 
of production would be £1 148. per acre. A discussion followed. 


CLAYPAN BOEE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

February 17th.—Present: seven members. 

SoBB Shoulders. —This subject was dealt with in a lengthy paper by Mr. 0. Dun- 
stone. Horse owners, he said, should endeavor to prevent sore shoulders right at 
the outset, when breaking in the young animals. In the majority of cases the 
primary cause was a bad fitting collar; it being as harmful to have a collar too 
large as too small. If the colt were fat the collar should be just a little tight 
when first fitted, and he should only be worked half a day at a stretch until the 
shoulders were hardened. He deprecated the practice of throwing cold water on 
the shoulders at night to assist the hardening process, as this often caused a collar 
ring of hard skin to form, which afterwards peeled off, and left the shoulders 
tender. It was important also to see that the hames fitted well. If the collar 
and hames fitted well, and yet the sores appeared, one generally found the cause 
of the trouble in the collar lining. He preferred horsehair padding and good 
saddle cloth lining. A horse fresh from the paddock and in good condition was 
very apt to develop little boils before it has been working a week. These broke 
into sores if neglected, but if attended to promptly this could be prevented. When 
a sore was- detected the wound should be kept very clean. A small quantity of 
dark paste or lubricant should be placed on it, and the collar then put on. The 
animal should then be worked for an hour or two. On taking the collar off a dark 
mark would be found on the lining exactly where it pressed on the sore. With 
a bag needle or saddler's awl the stuffing of the collar should be worked away from 
this spot towards the front of the collar, taking care that it was evenly distri¬ 
buted or another sore might be the result. The hollow thus formed should be 
somewhat longer than the wound, to ensure all pressure being taken off it. If an 
animaFs shoulder received a jar it should be bathed with some antiseptic in hot 
water. It would not be necessary to spell the horse. Belles should not be allowed 
to remain on the sores, which should bo kept pliable by the means of a lubricant. 
Boils were often caused by overfeeding with heating food. To counteract this 
green feed should be given, or plenty of bran, or, failing these, Epsoin salts in the 
water. If it was considered necessary to place a bag under the collar it should 
first ^ folded lengthways. The collar should be put on and pushed forward up 
to the animal ^8 head. The bag should then be placed tightly round his neck, and 
the collar slipped back over it, care being taken to see that thero was none of the 
mane underneath the bag* Soaking the collars and placing them on wet was some¬ 
times resorted to, to make them fit well. The paper was then discussed. Mr. 
S. Wild preferred to line the collar with moleskin. Mr, Gray would soak a new 
collar in water before putting it into use. 

CLAYPAN BOBE (Average annual rainfall, IGin. to 17in.). 

March Ist.—^Present: seven members. 

Sand in Horses. —Mr. W. P, McCormack, in initiating* a discussion of this sub¬ 
ject, said that it was a great mistake, after having horses out in paddocks where 
there was little feed but dry stubble, to bring them in and immediately work 
them hard and long. Horses like this were often put into stables and allowed to 
gorge themselves with hay, chaff, and other feed. This caused colic, which, to¬ 
gether with the sand all such horses would have in them, frequently resulted in 
serious trouble and often death. His experience showed that it was best to feed 
horses fresh from dry paddock feed very sparingly and work lightly for the first 
few weeks. At the first sign of sand a good opening medicine or sand powder 
mixed with a little chaff and bran, and given on an empty stomach was best. Sand 
was often an indirect cause of the stoppage of water horses often suffered from. 
This should at once be attended to, and in doing so, it often hdped to pass the 
Biusd SjS mell. He considered the best dianch for horses affected with sand was 
new grains. 
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COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in.). 

January 29th.—Present: .12 members and one visitor. 

Shoot Destruction. —Mr. Gurner initiated a discussion on this topic, and 
thought that constant cultivation was the best means of removing the shoots 
from the land. Mr. Oram advised slashing in February or March, but recom¬ 
mended using the fire rake at every opportunity. He thought that if time 
permitted it was best to cut two-year-old shoots and fire-rake young growth 
about March. He was in favor of the mould-board plough for clearing out 
stumps. 

Early Green Feed. —Discussing this subject Mr. Hill said that on good clean 
land he would sow Ibush. of rye or l^bush. of barley to the acre. Mr. Wall 
had been successful with a mixture of w'heat and oats but did not advise 
putting in too much, as a great deal depended on getting it in quickly, well, 
and at the right time. 


COON ALP YN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in.). 

February 25th.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

pROsrECTS OP Mixed Farming at Coonalpyn.— Mr. Venning initiated a dis¬ 
cussion on this topic, and placed fruit-growing first as a side line, and then dairy¬ 
ing and x»ORltry-keeping. The country was not far eiiough advanced for sheep. 
Members disagreed with this ox)inion, and considered that better crops would re¬ 
sult when sheep could he kept. 

Early v. Late Sowing, —A debate on this subject was opened by Mr. White- 
head, who said that sowing should be commenced in March provided a suitable 
rain fell. The land sown first should be free from stumps and have the shoots 
cut, raked, and burnt, so that in the event of frost affecting the croj>, it could 
be cut for hay. The danger of frost would not bo very great when regular falls 
of rain were exj)erieiicod. If sown late in bad seasons it was more than likely 
that the crop would not be high enough to reap, it was therefore evident thrt early 
sowing was best in spite of the chance of frost. This ensured that the crop 
would ripen early, and it could then be reai)ed before the shoots made sufficient 
headway to interfere with the stripx)ing, as often occurred with late sown crops. 
When sown early and checked by feeding off and frosts, and thereby encouraged 
to stool, there was a better chance of a thick crop of stubble for a burn, which 
was most important, particularly where there were mallee shoots. If the stubbles 
were burnt the risk of “tiikeall’^ developing in the following crop was decreased. 
Mr. J. F. Pitman said late sowing was advantageous, particularly in a late 
season. Early sown crops, if only light rains fell, were in great danger of malt¬ 
ing, and should these light rains be followed by a 8i)ell of dry we^ither, the crop 
would experience a big check. He considered that the danger from frost was 
practically eliminated with late sown crops, and further opportunity was given the 
farmer to work his ground up and clear it of stones and stumps before drilling. 

GEBANIUM (Average annual rainfall, IHin. to 17in.). 

January 30tn,—^I^resent: 17 members. 

Fallowing. —This subject was dealt with in a x>aper by Mr, B. Nichoils. It was 
difficult, he said, to set down any hard and fast rule for working the land, as 
treatment that would suit one class of soil would, x>erhap8, be deleterious to an¬ 
other. He would commence fallowing as soon as possible after seeding opera¬ 
tions were finished, and complete it by about the beginning of September, so that 
the land would get the benefit of the winter rains. Land which was ploughed 
later often became very loose, and was subject to takoall, black rust, &e. The 
depth of ploughing varied according to the locality, nature of the soil, rainfaU, 
etc. He favored the stumpjump plough, cutting to a depth of Sin. On the red 
flats he would plough Sin. deep only, and on the sand rises about Sin. to din. Oc¬ 
casionally all &Hd should have an extra deep fallowing. The ground should be 
kept open, and where there was a clayey subsoil it should be worked down. Where 
the subaou was rubbly, the ground should be ploughed to a fair depth, so that 
the moisture might gain access. Any subsequent workings should be very 
light. He considered fallowing the most effective way of destroying weeds, shoots, 
et^, as each working pulled up a large number of young plants, and promoted the 
growth of others, imch would be pulled up by subsequent workings. In his own 
ei^etieiice 76 per cent, of Hie shoots on sandy loam that had been ploughed to a 
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depth of Sill, and then cultivated twice with a skim plough, were destroyed. Far¬ 
mers in this district should, in his opinion, pay more attention to the system of 
dry farming. A discussion followed. Messrs. Pannell, Norton, and Jacobs 
agreed with the paper. Mr. Goldsworthy favored fallowing to a depth of 8in., 
and then using the harrows. Mr. Lithgow would work new ground very shallow, 
and then gradually work deeper as the ground became older. 


HALIDON. 

February 24th.—Present: 13 members. 

PouLTKY Breeding. —A short paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. 
E, H. F. Meucke. He advised farmers who wished to adopt this industry as a 
profitable sideline, to procure say Idoz. pure bred White Leghorn second-year hens 
and one vigorous cockerel of the same breed. The male bird should not be placed 
with the hens until July. Hatching should be continued during August and Sep¬ 
tember. The incubator should be placed in a room free from draughts and vibra¬ 
tion, preferably one with a cement floor, and on a perfectly level stand. The 
incubator room should be maintained at as near as possible an even temperature. 
It would be wise to follow the instructions which were obtained with the incubator. 
When hatched the chicks should be left in the incubator for at least 24 hours be¬ 
fore being transferred to the brooders. Cleanliness, warmth, fresh air, and care¬ 
ful feeding were essential to the wellbeing of the young birds. Too much heat 
was injurious. No more than 30 chickens should be placed in one brooder, which 
should have sand, ashes, or dry horse manure spread on thc^ floor. At the be¬ 
ginning the young birds should be fed with coarse oatmeal and water (not too 
cold), and after a few days they could be given rolled oats, scattered amongst 
chaff to encourage scratching, and finely chopped green feed and meat at midday. 
They should always have access to grit and charcoal. The food should be given 
in small quantities and often. All sickly chicks should be culled out, and the 
pullets and cockerels separated. At six weeks they should be given in the morn¬ 
ing mash consisting of one part of bran to two parts of pollard, lucerne chaff, and 
meat meal. The chaff and bran should scalded, the meat meal added, and then 
be allowed to stand for a quarter of an hour, when the pollard should be mixed 
in. The mash must bo fed in a crumbly state. At midday as much green 
feed as they would readily eat should be given, and the evening meal should con¬ 
sist of wheat and oats. Lucerne was the best green feed for fowls. He doubted 
whether breeding table birds would yet pay in this district on account of the dis¬ 
tance to the market and the present high cost of food. A discussion followed. 

LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

February 27th.—Present: 16 members. 

Mixed Fajiming. —Mr. F. W. Eime presented a paper on this subject, in wliich 
he said that farmers with about 1,000 acres of cleared land should keep at least 
100 good breeding ewes. He calculated that the benefit the land would receive 
fjom the sheep would amply compensate any exi)euse involved. In addition he 
estimated that the lambs and the wool produced would show a net profit of about 
£65 a year. Six good cows producing an average of 6lbs. of butter per cow j)er 
week at lOd. per lb. would show about £80 a year, while 100 hens laying about 
650 dozen eggs per year would produce about £20. A fair income of from £180 
to £200 a year was thus made from by-products alone. The main item, he said, 
of course, was wheatgrowing, and this should always have the first attention. He 
advised early seeding in order that fallowing could be commenced early. 


MINDABIE. 

February 8th.—Present: nine members. 

Shoot Scorching. —In a short paper on this subject Mr. I. G. Lowe mentioned 
that the greatest check to mallee shoots would be given if they were cut between 
harvest and seeding, say, in January and February; and then flreraked. If not 
attended to until June, the shoots would have to be horseraked into rows and 
burnt. This referred to fallow land. In the case of land with a good stubble on 
it, a good fire-raking would destroy three parts of the shoots; the remainder could 
be cut after seeding. If a slasher were used, the best plan woi^d be tb cut off 
about two-thirds omy of each shoot. The fresh growth breaking out from the re¬ 
mainder of the shoots would not be so vigorous as that which would break out fronl' 
the stumps the shoots were cut short off. A short discussion followed. Mr;' 
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Lower favored a disc plough for destroying shoots. Some members preferred the 
slasher, whilst most agreed that a stubble burn and a few good ploughings were 
very effective. 

HARVKStiNG Machinery. —Mr. M. A. Francis contributed a paper. He pre¬ 
ferred the harvester, he said, as with this machine, one man could take off his own 
crop without employing labor. There was more waste with the stripper than with 
the harvester. He fUso considered that it was more profitable to take off the 
crop with the latter machine. Again, with the stripper there was a danger of 
the grain being damaged by the weatlier, wliilst in the hcajis. As most harvesters 
now had a carrier attached, the cocky chaff would not l>e wasted. If the stripper 
wore used it was advisable to prepare a floor to prevent waste of grain. A piece 
of fairly hard loamy land should be selected, and a heavy plank drawm over it a 
few times. 

MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

January 29th.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Mixed t'AUMiNG. —A short jiajier on this subject wa.s read by Mr. A. Braendler. 
Farmers on small holdings, ho said, would be well advised if they resorted to a 
few side lines to help increase their incomes. Enough stock of every kind should 
be bred to meet the requirements of the farm. He advocated keeping a few cows, 
pigs, and poultry, &c., all of wliich, if ])roperly handled, would prove to be profit- 
aide. A discussion followed, most members l)eing in accord with the ideas of the 
writer. 


MYPONGA. 

November Jlrd,—Present: nine meml)ers and one visitor. 

Wool Pi.assing. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. Mull<*r) read a paper on this 
subject, written by Mr. A. Hooper, in whicli he s:iid that the two important points 
in the wool industry were honesty of get up and careful classing. There were 
many featnn^s visible to the buyer wdiich might not be noticed by the grower 
which empliasized the value of careful classing. He advised that all Merinos and 
crossbred sheep shouhl be shorn separately, and tl>eir wa)ol kept apart. With the 
fornu^r it w'as onlj^ necessary to separate finy extra heavy, matted or discolored 
ftfH'ct^s which should be broken U]) and mixed wdth the skirts. In the case of cross¬ 
breds an extra coarse fleec<‘ should Ik* jnit with the jmre bred long wool. All pieces, 
Ijollies, Jocks and stains should b<^ kept separate, ainl the other rolled up tightly 
Imt mwer tied with string. He advised avoiding all second cuts as being unjvrofit- 
able. 


PAKILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

January 28th.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

(/ARE OF Horses’ Feet. —Mr. W. I^ewds contributed a paper. In districts 

whi'.re there were no metal roads, he said, horses^ feet wwe often neglected, much 
to the discomfort of the animals and loss to the farmer, consequent upon the re¬ 
duced hauling power of the horst^s. The continued working amongst mallee roots 
had a tendency to brejik away the hoofs, which w^is often followed by sand cracks. 
Tills meant spelling the horse and often at a time when the animal could ill b<i 
spared. In most cases a little attention and trimming was all that was necessary 
to keep the feet in order. During harvesting and carting, and in the cases of hacks 
and harness horses he thought it advisable to shoe the animals. A discussion 
followed. Mr. J. A. Darby stated that the feet kept in better order on hard, stony 
ground. On soft ground there was a danger of the hoofs growing flat and split¬ 
ting, and he advised shoeing the horses under such conditions, Mr. A. Camens re¬ 
commended Stockholm tar for cracked hoofs. Messrs. W. Rush, J. Roachock, C. S. 
Foale, 0. Moyle, A. J. Stevens, and G. Gregory also spoke. 


WAIKERIE (Average annual rainfall, 8.89in.). 

January 8th.—Present: 25 members. 

Choice or Fruit Trees and Principles op Drying. —^Mr. Ross spoke on this 
subjet^t, and said that among the varieties of apricots Moorpark and Early Moor¬ 
park were the best. The Blenheim was a good faller, but wras not so good in 
color as the Moorjiark, while the Royal was not so good in weight or texture. The 
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St, Ambrose was oval in shape, and had one bluish cheek, was not affected by frost, 
was very slack in meat, tough in texture, a free cropper, dried out dark, and 

ripened with the Moorpark. The Tilton was a good canner, had a good yellow 

color, was hard right through, ripened very steadily, and hung a long time on the 
tree. It was a splendid cropper, a large size variety, and free from stone. The 
Riverside was a very heavy variety, and compared well with the Moorpark, and 
dried out heavier. It was always a good cropper, would not drop easily, reidsted 
frosts well but colored white at the centre. Of the varieties of nectarines he con¬ 
sidered the Stanwick, sometimes known as ** Sugar Nectarine^^' the best drier. 
It dried very heavy, but would not dry whole. The Lord Napier was inclined to 
dry out light. The Goldmine was the best canner, a heavy cropper, and perfect 
in color, while the. Newboy was similar. Of peaches he said that the Elberta was 
a poor canner, a good pitter, but subject to curl leaf. The Early Crawford was 

a heavy cropper, but doubled in fruiting, and was subject to split stone and not 

a good pitter. The Lady Palmerston was apt to crop too heavily. For three 
years it had taken the first prize for dried fruit at the Mildura Show. The Gal¬ 
way was the next best canner to the Elberta. The Foster was an uneven cropper 
in size, doubled and quadrupled in fruiting, was a bad pitter, of dark color, and 
an early variety. The Eclipse Clingstone was a splendid canner. Speaking with 
reference to the drying process he said that the trays should bo 5ft. long and 
made of slabs. He advised one large and one small sulphur house of rubberoid or 
sheet tin, heavily coated to resist the fumes. The fruit must be rme and full 
colored, but not squashy. Windfalls would not take sulphur well. The cup was 
full of juice when the sulphuring was completed, and the time involved should be 
four hours for slit fruit and 12 hours for whole. He recommended using lib. 
of sulphur to each 100 cubic feet, or 21b8. of sulphur for each six-hour period. For 
whole apricots or nectarines the quantity of sulphur and the time should be 
trebled. Peaches were not dried whole. In drying it was important to keep the 
fruit free from dust. Mr. Musprat, of Benmark, had a lucerne patch encircled 
on three sides by a row of poplars between two rows of tamarisks, on which to 
dry his fruit. Stack drying, he said, was the best and quickest, but sun drying 
was preferred, the time to restack was when the juice had left the cups. The fruit 
should then be pliable but not brittle. In the discussion which followed Mr. Boss 
favored a venthole as it was necessary to secure a clean and thorough bleaching, 
to have a good draught. Mr. Lehmann had always used a venthole as it made the 
heat more even, and the sulphur burnt out more cleanly. A small window capable 
of adjustment when the sulphur was alight was good. Mr. Ross always used 
a camp oven to start the sulphur, and considered stick sulphur and flowers of sul¬ 
phur inferior to sulphur matches. Mr. J. J. Vasey had used a portable hessian 
sulphur house. The hessian was coated with a mixture of Igall. tar, 21bB. pitch, 
31b8. resin, and was non-rotting with reasonable care. Ventholes, h^d by corks, 
were let into the ends, thus allowing a draught to play on the sulphur. T^e night 
was not a good time to sulphur, and peaches should be more heavily sulphured than 
other fruit. Mr. K. Bunstan was advised to use kerosine emulsion for spraying 
oranges affected with brown scale, known as honey dew. Mr. Ross said l^t the 
tendency in Lady Palmerston peaches to overcrop could be obviated pruning. 

WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

January 30th.—^Present ; 15 members and one visitor. 

Care op Horses.— ^Mr. 0. Sorrell read a pap«r on this subject, and said that 
the stable should be built facing east, north-east, or north, and so allow the sun 
to dry the stalls. Each horse idiould have its own stall, and be tied up some part 
of the day. It was advisable to let the animals loose at night in a small paddock, 
and so allow them plenty of exercise. They should be groomed eadi morning ana 
watered before feeing, which should be given at regular hours, and never de¬ 
layed. 

MAxrtTRXAL Test. — A manurialT test was carried out by’Mr. A, Neville, the lesults of which 
were as lollows :— 

Manure Sown per Acre. Seed p^ Acre. YieldJ^r Acre. 

1 . 561bs. low grade super......... 45 12 

2 .. S4lbs. high grade super.... 45 U 

3 . U21he. high grade super........ 45 111 

4.... Noinanure.. 46 JW 
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WYNABBlA. 

January 10th.—Present: 16 members and one visitor. 

Bburding AKTI) Oare OF DRAUGHT STOCK. —A lengthy paper on this subject was 
contributed by Mr. W, Richardson. In selecting a mare for breeding purposes, 
he said, care should be taken to see that she was sound in her feet, bone, and 
wind. She should also be roomy and wide in the hips. The sire to be used should 
possess good shoulders, good withers, good back and loins, and powerful quarters. 
He favored early foals, as they were able to derive benefit from the natural 
grasses; and it was important that both the mare and foal should always be well 
fed. The first winter was a very trying time for the colts, and every care should 
be taken of them during that period. Ho would wean when about six months old. 
The colt should be given regular rations of oats and wheaten bran, for the first 
year, receiving liberal allowances, and afterwards being fed twice a day, with a 
quantity of mixed hay in addition. Linseed meal should also occasionally be given. 
Corn should never be fed except in the winter, and then it should be ground and 
mixed with finely cut chaff. He urged the necessity for grooming colts, as it 
stimulated the healthful action of the skin, and the animals became used to hand¬ 
ling. At all ages they should be given plenty of exercise. Members discussed 
the paper, and were generally of the opinion that the feeding set down therein was 
rather too heating for this country. 

COOMANDOOK.—January .^Oth.—A paper on the “Bulk Handling of Wheat“ 
was read by Mr. R. TTpton, sen., and was well discussed. 

MYPOLONGA, March 17th.—A paper from the Journal of Agriculture on 
dairy cows and their ailments was read. In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Kleeman advised using a mixture of mutton fat, boracic acid and olive oil applied 
after milking for sore teats. It was agreed that the mast suitable time to separate 
a calf from its mother was as soon ns the calf had taken the first milk. 

NETHERTON, February 7th.— PossrBnjTiEs op the Netherton District.— 
Mr. F. Byerlee read a hopeful paper on this question, and thought that with the 
return of good seasons and with cleared land, good payable crops could be 
grown. By dividing the farm into paddocks of, say, 150 acres to 200 acres 
the stock-carrying capacity of the land could be increased. The class of young 
horses seen on the farm here showed that the climate was suited to horse- 
breeding, and as all classes of stock were likely to be dear for some years to 
come, this should prove a very profitable side line. A small fiock of sheep 
would be a source of income, and do the land good at the same time. The 
prevalence of takeall made it necessary to grow an occasional crop of oats 
on the land. In seasons when the market for oats was too low to give them 
any selling value, they could be utilised for feeding to the young horses, or 
when the feed was scarce in the paddocks they could be profitably fed to sheep. 
Poultry and pigs should not be neglected. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

January 26th.—^Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

Preserving Fruit. —^An address on this subject was given by Mr. Thos. Jacobs. 
The proc4M!iB of preserving fruit, he said, was very simple, and also inexpensive, 
costing less than jam-making. The fruit should m placed in glass jars, 
packed closely, but not crushed^ Luke-warm water should then be poured in. Then 
as many jars as possible should be stood on the bottom of the stew pan (or other 
convenient vessel), into which some water should be poured until it reached the 
necks of the jars. Between the jars and underneath them shavings or other 
suitable packi^ should be placed to prevent breakages. The fruit riiould then 
be boiled—a few minutes being sufficient for soft varices such as apricots, plums, 
peaches, cherries, A«., and five to ten minutes (but no more) being sufficient for 
hard fruits, such as pears, apples, figs, ftc. Immediately after boiling, airtight 
tops, preferably of glass, held on by means of a wire lever or spring should be 
plac^ on the jarS; Indiaru'bber tings should also be used to ensure the tops 
being airtight. Bladder skin, if glass tops were not available, made a good sub¬ 
stitute, it was immaterial whether stone fruits were placed in the jars whole or 
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othorwiscL No Hyrup or sugar was necessary in preserving j pure water only being 
used. He considered that, when required for use, jireservod fruit needed less 
sugar than fresh fruit. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

January 27th.—Present: 17 members and one visitor. 

PouLTKY.-—A }>aper was contributed by Mr. W. Cross. He considered that with 
a little careful breeding and feeding poultry keeping could be made a very pay¬ 
able sideliue. The poultry yard should be on a gently rising piece of ground if 
possible, so that there would be a natural drainage. The houses should face the 
east. Tliree breo<liTig pens should be erected—one Oft. x 4()ft., with a house taking 
up 6ft. of one end. Into this 10 good hens should be placed with a cockerel. The 
other two pens should be about half the size of the large one. Into these he would 
X>lace a few of his very l)t\st hens for breeding xiullots for single testing, and 
cockerels for future use. A house and yard should also be erewted for the laying 
hens. A house 20ft. x 6ft. with a 20ft. x 100ft. yard attached would be sufficient 
for 100 hens. He had had better results from working the inculmtor in a large 
room than in n small one. (-ulling out of the juillcts and cockerels was necessary 
to keep up the standard of the flock. There was a danger when introducing new 
blood that the strain might be seriously atfectod; th<?r(^fore every care should b(? 
exercised. Green feed was a very necessary article of diet to make the fowls profit¬ 
able. He advised any that might be interested to visit the Parafield Poultry 
.Farm, where juany useful hints could be gained. A fairly lengthy discussion 
followed the reading of the i.)ax)er. It was mentioned that there were disadvan¬ 
tages in having the fowlyard on rising ground, as the birds would then be assail¬ 
able by hot winds and very cold weather. Borne members considered that the 
birds should be given more room than set out in the paper. It was considered ad¬ 
visable to sow the green feed in small x^KhhX'hs, and allow the fowls to ]>ick at 
it. Grain would be best thrown in amongst cocky chafl, as the birds would then 
have to scrat<‘h and thus keep healthy. 


MEADOWS SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 35.r)2in.). 

Dcc('ml>er 1st.—Present: (*.ight rneinl)ers and one visitor. 

Onion GitowiNo.-- Mr. J. TMiili)ot rt?ad a x)aper on this subject. He favored 
Brown Globe oni ’as, as they were sphmdid keepers, of good appearance, and fair 
croppers. He preferred plants grown on the plains, as these <lid better in the 
hills than those locally grown. When gro^Hug his own j)hints, he stdected a good 
j)ie<’e of ground facing the east, and treated it {deiitifully with fresh stable manure. 
He sowed the seed in Aj^ril, in beds of six rows, etudi row six iindies apart, and 
left a )>fithway of ISiii. between theY>eds. It was important to keep them free from 
weeds until transplanted. A little suli)hate of ammonia a})i>lied on a damp day, 
accelerated the growth. When about a foot high he trausj>laiited them into a 
dark, loamy soil, with a good clay subsoil, whi(di had previously been ploughed 
to a depth of about 6in., worked to a fine tilth, and dressed with flewt. of bone- 
dust to the acre. When planting it was advisable to cut ofl’ a little from the 
toi)S of the plants, as this enabled them to root more quickly. He placed the plants 
some 4in. apart, and to a depth of about lin., taking care to press only the root 
and not the bulb into the ground. When the plants had obtained a fair hold in 
the ground, he hoe<l them about an inch deep, being careful not to disturb them 
in any way. In a dry year one hoeing was sufficient, but in a rainy season they 
must be hoed again about a month later, to keep the ground loose, and so allow 
the bulbs to expand, an<l to destroy weeds. When the tops began to die offi it was 
tim<^ to pull them. If not pulled at this time they were liable to be scorched by 
the sun and rottc<l. If put into heaps with the toi)S ui>permost, they were pro¬ 
tected from the sun until they were dry enough to cart. When the plants were 
dried sufficiently, carting should not be delayed, as a fall of rain tended to make 
them shoot an<l rot. If he intended to store them for a time he used buckets or 
small boxes to cart them as this obviated bruising. They should be spread, never 
deeper than Ift. on the floor of a rain-proof shed. He had found that land slop¬ 
ing oast or south was the best for onion growing, and if the plants were put in 
the rows ruiiiiihg north gnd south they secured the benefit of the sun in the 
middle of tlve day. He would not water the onions when they were growing if 
it could be avoided. 
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MEADOWS SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

February 2nd.—^Present; seven members. 

Rhodes Grass. —^A bunch of Rhodes grass was tabled by Mr. G. T. Griggs. The 
seed was planted on November 23rd, and the seed bed sprinkled for three or four 
days after planting and kept moist. The grass now stood 4ft. high. About one 
month back he transplanted a few plants in dry ground, but little headway was 
made until after he had given them a good watering; they were now looking 
nice and green. Mr. Griggs considered that the ground should be well worked and 
the seed sown in the autumn or early spring to obtain best results. 

MOUNT COMPASS. 

January 30th.—l*re8ent: 10 members and one visitor. 

It was reported that riddlers and green aphis had done extensive damage 
this season, especially to cabbages. Mr. Jacobs had checked riddlers by 
dipping his plants, when planting out, in a solution of arsenate of lead. The 
Inspector of Orchards had recommended spraying with tobacco wash, in order 
to destroy green aphides. He further said that the grub noticed by the 
secretary in the seed j)od8 of a tree lucerne was similar to that found in peas, 
and was not the codlin moth. 


MILANG. 

December 12th.—^Present: 18 members. 

Profitable Dairy Farming. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. M. 
Yelland, in which he said that suitable land was an important factor in dairy 
farming. The ground must Ihj capable of growing food suitable for producing 
milk. Land that carried clover, barley grass, &c., all rich in protein matter, would 
be the most suitable. Milking sheds and attendant buildings should be of stone 
if possible; wooden or iron sheds with a good fence round them were also suitable. 
The bails should bo either bricked or paved, and the yard metalled or paved, pre¬ 
ferably the tatter, as it made cleaning so much easier. The use of lime coitid be 
lessened by having the north side of the shed open to the sunlight. The separating 
room, which should not adjoin the milking shed, should have a cement floor with 
a good slope for drainage. In all cases drainage should be through open drains; 
on no account should closed pipes lie used. All pigsties should bo as far away 
as possible, and should always lie to the south-east. Cows could be placed in two 
classes, i.e., milking strain and milk and l)eef strain. The latter were only profit¬ 
able wheu beef was dear. The l>est cow to keep was tlie cross from a Jersey sire 
on a Shorthorn. This was a difficult breed to maintain, as by constantly breed¬ 
ing from Jersey bulls there was a tendency to a weakly constituted cow, and by 
breeding back with Shorthorn sires a comeback was the result. Holsteins were 
big milkers, and should be worth a trial. No dairyman could be successful un¬ 
less he culled his cows well. In this district cows should be got in early, or they 
mi^ht not milk so well. The milk of doubtful cows should be tested occasionally. 
Heifers must bo kept from the best cows, and the bull should be chosen from a 
good milking strain, and preferably from a large herd, as in such only the best 
bulls were generally kept. It was essential when choosing a cow to pick one 
with a well-develop^ udder, as it was on this that the qujintity and quality of the 
milk depended. The milk veins should bo large and well developed. The udder 
should not be fleshy, but firm, and should gradually diminish in size as the milk 
was withdrawn from it. The escutcheon was a valuable guide as to a cow’s milk- 
producing capabilities. Cows should always be treated in a kindly manner, or 
they would not yield to their utmost capacity. It was necessary to always strip 
the udder. Regularity in milking should be observed. Cleanliness was a great 
factor in maintiiining a high standard in the cream. The udders should be 
washed and the first milk drawn should not be mixed with the bulk. Natural 
pastures were always the best, but in winter when feed was short, it was advisable 
to feed hay or straw and cocky chaff mixed with bran and molasses. In summer 
lucerne, maize, sorghum, &c., should be provided. Cream should always be separa¬ 
ted as early as possible, and never less than once a day. Separating should be 
done at a temperature of from 85cleg to 90deg. Fahr., l^s cream was then 
wasted in the skim milk. Cream should be cooled as quickly as possible after 
reparation, and on no account should warm cream be run into that which had 
cooled down. Marketing the milk was better than hand separating, as a more 
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uniform butter could then be made at the factory. Milk should always be 
weighed in order that a record of the amount given by the cows individually or 
collectively might be kept. This would also keo]) a check on the churn, and so 
give an idea as to the worth of milk per gallon. Tiie comparison of these figures 
was a big help in culling cows. The dates of calving shoiihl also be recorded as 
a guide when drying cows off. Where winter grass was plentiful March and 
April were the two best months in which to have the cows to calve. Milking on 
the contract system had found favor on many farms, and the milking machine on 
many others. Labor, in any case, should not cost more than one-third of the gross 
returns. Success was only i)Ossible w’hon the farmer was prepared to give care¬ 
ful attention to every detail in connection with the working of the farm. A good 
diaciission followed. 


MILANG. 

February 13th.—I’resent: 25 members. 

Wheat-Guowing.—M r. C. W. Ness read a paper on this subject, in wdiich he 
said that the most reliable method of farming, in his opinion, was the three years ^ 
system. For fanners on small holdings, where this method was sometimes imprac¬ 
ticable, lie advocated a succession of fallow, wheat, and eitln^r oats or barley. Oats 
and barley grew well on wheat stubble, and were good crops to follow a wheat crop 
that had been affected with takeall. Another metliod was a succession of fallow, 
wheat or oats for green feed, barley, and then grass. It would be most profitable 
for the small farmer to crop portions of his land under each system. Fallowing 
should commence as soon as seeding was over, j)rovi<led the land was not too wet 
and boggy. He advised working land to a depth of fiin., but the subsoil should 
never be turned up. After fallowing the land should be harrowed preferably 
when the surface was damp. Land should always be worked twice, particularly if 
overrun with stink wort and other summer growth. Careful attention must be paid 
to the varieties of wheat sown in order to have seed suitable to the district; three 
or four varieties each year, he considerd quite sufficient. If sowing for reaping 
it was best to pickle the wheat 24 hours previously, but if for hay the seed w’as 
better sown dry, as a stronger plant would develop. He considered that for hay 
early hard-strawed wheats were most suitable in this district, as a good crop of 
straw, if not of grain, always resulted. Haystackiug should always be finished 
before stripping commenced. He had had good results from Gluyas, King’s Early, 
and Newman’s Early for hay, and from Marshall’s No. 3, Feileration, Yandilla 
King, and Gluyas for grain. A dry, free-running manure, as high in pliosphate 
as procurable, was best and cheapest. He usually sowed Icivt. manure to the 
acre for grain, and from l^cwt to 2ewt. for hay. He did not think it advisable 
to feed off a crop intended for hay unless it became rank or went down early in 
the season. A crop intended for grain, however, might be fed off by sheep to 
advantage. Wheaten hay should be cut as soon as the grain became doughy, and 
oats when almost ripe. The crop should be stooked, four sheaves wide, as soon 
as jiossible after cutting, particularly if the weather were warm; the hay should 
then bo ready for stacking in 12 to 14 days. It w^as a good plan when stacking 
to sprinkle each layer wdth a strong brine as it tended to keei) the hay mellow and 
added salt, which was always an advantage in a dry country. In harvesting grain 
he preferred the stripper to the liarvester in light crops or in stumpy ground. The 
harvester was most useful on clear, level ground, and in a heavy crop. A good 
discussion followed. 

NAKRUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

January 29th.—^Present: 15 members. 

Co-operative Butter Factory. —^Mr. Richards contributed a short paper. He 
was of the opinion that the dairymen of this district would greatly benefit if a but¬ 
ter factory were established there, but members generally having in mind the num¬ 
ber of such factories that had been opened and then failed, and in view of the 
fact that the rivalry existing between the firms competing for their produce would 
ensure their receiving good prices, did not favor the establishment of a butter fac¬ 
tory at present. Mr. Richards also favored the co-operative purchase of pure bred 
dairy bulls. By this means the best animals could be obtained. Members gene¬ 
rally favored keeping their own bulls, as a high class yearling bull could be ob¬ 
tained at a very reasonable price. 
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KANMANTOO, January 30th.—^Mr. H. G. Pym read a paper on the drought, 
and gave as his reason for the starvation of stock that during the last seven to 
10 years food which should have been conserved had been wasted. His experience 
had proved the drought^resisting qualities of wheat as compared with oats. One 
benefit which came from the drought was that it gave the land a rest, and so was 
conducive to good crops in the future. The paper was followed by a discussion. 

IXINGWOOD, January 2()th.—After an inspection of Mr. Roebuck ^s garden 
a general discussion took place on the best time and varieties of green feed 
to plant. 

MACGILLIVBAY, February 27th.—In reply to a question as to the proper 
time to cut grain for hay, members were agreed that for oaten hay it was best to 
leave it until fairly ripe, but wheaten hay was best cut on the green side. It was 
agreed that green feed as a cure for colic was preferable to drenching. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, March 12th.— ^Ap’RICan Boxtiiokn.— -Members generally 
were agreed that this was a useful hedge, and not liable to become a pest. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MOUNT OAMBIER (Average annual lainfall, 32in.). 

January 9th.—Present: 17 members. 

In a paper dealing with ‘^Misses or blanks in the potato crop,Mr. Rodney 
Fowler said:—‘*lt is not an uncommon occurrence to find in the potato fields 
that although the rows have been regularly planted with sets which to all ap¬ 
pearances seemed healthy and sound, when the shoots appear above groiiud there 
are a great many gaps among them. This leads to very serious losses, and waste 
of ground and time, as the field requires just as much cultivation as if the full 
number of plants were in the rows. The only rcasonabh^ explanation is that the 
seed must be faulty in some way. For some time it has beeu advocated that all 
potato seed should be sprouted before jdaiiting, and if this method could be 
adojited a great deal of the trouble would be done aw\'iy with, as one of the main 
causes of blanks in the crop is a disease known as “thready eye^^ or ‘Sspindle^' 
disease. Potatoes aflected by this produce niuiuuous slender threads or pale- 
colored shoots, or else produce ii.iiiute tubers (“mules’') close to the eye, with¬ 
out any slioots at all. Even in cutting a potato for seed, there is internal evi¬ 
dence of it. A netw'ork of dark streaks will be seen throughout the flesh of the 
potato, as well as the usual vascular ring. The exact cause of this disease is 
somewliat obscure. It has been attributed to a parasitic fungus, but no de¬ 
finite organism has been found causing it. There seem to be various causes at 
work, and bad or defective nutrition is the chief, leading to poverty of starch in 
the tubers. It has been found by experiment that where potatoes were planted 
in very dry soil, so that only small and unripe tubers were produced, the plants 
died prematurely and the entire crop suffered from the disease. And again, when 
planted in cool, moist soil, with luxurious growth at the start, followed by a sud¬ 
den stoppage, owing to extreme dry conditions, similar to those which prevailed in 
most of the fields here last season, the crop suffered very considerably from this 
disease, even up to SO per cent, being affected. So that the fact that this disease 
seems to be controlled by conditions of soil and climate, and that the seed taken 
from a crop growm under unfavorable conditions is likely to be badly affected by 
this trouble, shows how necjessary it is that the sc^d should be allowed to develop 
certain indications of the disease, if it has it, so tliat it may be rejected and not 
planted. It is commonly argued that seed showing indications of ^‘thready eye’’ 
is run out or degenerated, with a reduced vitality, and accompanying this is a want 
of capacity to elaborate the ferment necessary to render the starch grains in the 
potato available for plant growth. The action of manures has not been found 
to have any appreciable inmxence on the disease, but the presence of lime has 
diminished it considerably, sometimes as much as 50 per cent., which is another 
argument in favor of liming our soils. When this disease is very common, a 
change of seed potatoes from a different kind of soil should be tried, and of courso 
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ait'ected potatoes should not be planted. Another disease that accounts for a nuin> 
ber of misses in the jiclato field is that known as ‘ ‘ rhizoctonia, * ^ which means^ 
literally, root destroyer. The black specks, commonly taken for particles of dirt 
adhering to the potato, are so common now on potatoes supplied for seed that it 
is difficult to get a quantity of seed that is free from thorn j and the disease has 
for so long been regarded as of no importance that tubers so affected are regu¬ 
larly planted. But it is becoming a question whether in the future more notice 
will not have to be taken of this trouble. Mr. McAlpine points out that this 
seemingly harmless black sx>ot on the potato may produce a fungus that will cause 
the young shoots to rot and die off at the stem, or it may cause tho bark to peel 
off round the stems of more mature plants, which makes the tops more luxuriant, 
while the tubers are either not formed at all, or are small, owing to the sap in 
the tops not returning to nourish them. Another result sometimes is the for¬ 
mation of small green potatoes, on the stem above the point of injury. This is a 
fairly common occurrence in the potato field, as is also the presence of potato tops 
showing luxuriant foliage, but with tho top portion wilted, whilst on the plant be¬ 
low the foliage the stem will be found coated witli a white mould, the reproduc¬ 
tion stage of the fungus. The fungus is said to thrive w’ell in sour soils, and 
therefore liming will be beneficial, but will not entirely prevent it. As the fungus 
is suspected of developing on weeds, clean cultivation is also necessary. From ex¬ 
periments carried out in Victoria it has been found that cleau seed on clean land 
will produce a clean croxh and that corrosive sublimate (2^oz. to ISgalls. of 
water) is an effective solution in which to steeji the seed. Two other ways in 
which a potato jilanted may fail to grow are it maj' either remain dormant and 
send out no shoots at all, or the shoots may be so feeble in their growth that they 
soon die. This failure is usually attributed to degener.acy of the jiotato, but this 
may not always be the case, as has been j»roved by experiment; tubers which had 
refused to sprout under ordimiry conditions growing well after being subjected to 
a temperature of 70deg. Fahr. in a forcing pit. Again, when sets are too mature 
they frequently do not decay, and this may cause numerous gaps in the crop, so 
that from the various causes enumerated it would seem, that to be sure of a good 
crop, with a likelihood of freedom from disease, the process of “greeuing^^ or 

boxing’^ should be adopted, and more care taken to reject as seed potatoes show^- 
ing evident signs of disease. Another point to be remembered in connection with 
this is that once such diseases as ‘ ‘ rhizoctonia, ’' scab and red worm are planted in 
the soil it is not an easj matter to clean the land again, as it has been rejieatedly 
proved that these diseases have other host jdants, that may keep them in the fields 
for years.An interesting discussion followed the leading of the paj^er. 

Dairying. —Mr. H. G. Wheeler read a paiier. He mentioned the necessity for as¬ 
certaining whether the holding on wdiich it was proposed to practise dairying waa 
suitable for the purpose, and the paper continued as follows;—“Every practical 
fanner knows that keeping his cows warm means a saving of food and an increase 

in the jiroduction, just as assuredly as keeping them cold means an increase of 

food and a decrease of production. It has been demonstrated beyond doubt that 
rugging is the most effective, and also by far the cheai>est system to protect cattle 
from t)ie cold weather. Cows that are rugged increase their milk yield on a 
smaller quantity of food, and maintain their condition. When cows are reduced 
in condition by exposure to the cold weather during the winter, the most profit¬ 
able portion of the ^jirirg expires before the butter-jirodueing capacity is once 
more restored. It is almost imiiossible to get a first-class herd together in such 
a good dairying district as ours. The reason for this is that the breeders are not 
careful in selecting a xnire sire of the best milking families. The crosses I favor 
are the Ayrshire and Jersey, and the Ayrshire and Shorthorn milking strain. From 
either of these crosses one would get both quantity and quality of produce. Heifera 
should not be allowed to breed before they are two years old. Kind treatment 
is very necessary with dairy cows, as heavy milkers are usually very nervous. 

Pig-rearing is also very profitable with dairying. The sties should be a consider¬ 

able distance from the milking shed. Lucerne should be grown for summer fodder* 
It is ready to cut as soon as the grass dries off ; and it helps to keep the cows in 
full profit. It is less expensive than other fodders, for once established, it will 
last for a number of years. I have a plot that was sown 14 years ago, and it is 
as good to-day as it was the second year. Mr. J. Davidson also addressed the 
meeting. He advocated rugging the cows in this district, and urged the impor¬ 
tance of growing fodders. 
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NAEACOOBTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

November 14th.—Present: 22 members and one visitor. 

Most Suitable Type op Horse por the Farm. —Mr. Sullivan (Kapunda) con¬ 
tributed a paper as follows:—*‘Let us briefly review the types of horse obtainable 
in Australia and of most use to us as x>™iary producers, &c. In recent years 
there has been brought to Australia what is known as the English Shire horse. This 
is undoubtedly a very fine typo of animal, and one which will do a goodly quantity 
of work. It is of a massive appearance, and capable of shifting heavy loads. It 
is heavy boned, and jiossesses a large quantity of hair below the knee and hock, 
but while this type of horse possesses good qualities, I am of the opinion that he 
is not suitable to Australian conditions, in so far as he is generally a slow mover, 
and not possessed of the hard, flat bone and sound hoof of that other magnificent 
type of horse, the Scottish Clydesdale. This is, in my oj>inion, the grandest all 
round type of horse in the world. He is descended from tho hardy mountain 
breed which roamed the heathery hills of Scotland for hundreils of years before 
being transplanted to these southern lands. He may be described as being ex¬ 
tremely active, standing about 16 hands high, and sonietinuis cm the leggy side, 
but I hold the view that a horse is in many cases a better animal for being on the 
tall side, as he will outwalk the shorter horse in the majority of cases. The 
fashionable color is dark brown with two white hind feet, a white stripe running 
from tho muz/de to near the oars, widening betweem the eyes. The body is short, 
but very deep, compact and strong. The chc^st is wide, and Inng s])ace roomy ; arms 
strong, and the legs straight. The thighs are very deep and muscular, and the 
barrel round, and tho ribs closely‘ joined honie near the hook bone. The neck i» 
of nice length and finely ar<*hed, showing uncommon depth from the bottom of the 
chestline, slanting upwards to the top of the withc^rs. Tlie liead is fine and taper¬ 
ing, the oar small and erect, and the eye f>romiiient and lively. This is a fair 
description of the Clydesdale, other than to say he is possessed of lino silky hair, 
flat bone, and good hoofs when not overgrown through heating foods. This, then, 
is the type of horse, in niy ojiinion, which stands right out as tlu^ most siiitable 
one for all kinds of farm and road work of a laborious nature, and it \v(dl bti- 
hoves the farmers of Australia to generously jmtronise those who expend large 
sums of money in tho importations of good sires into their district, jviid once and 
for over do away with the stupid idea that good results will come from mating 
with faulty stock. One more phase of this (pu^stion, and I am finishc^d. The 
South Australian Government eomxiels every horse shown at a show it subsidises to 
have a certificate of soundness awarded by a veterinary surgeon. This is a good 
thing as far as it goes, but is it not madness laughing wild to allow tho animal 
possessed of hereditary iinsoundness to travel the district and undersell the man 
who goes to the expense of XJurchasing good animals, as is being done in evc*ry 
district in Australia. If the horse is hereditary unsound, even though it may 
cause a little hardshx> in cases, it would be* arajfiy justilieil that he sliouM, in my 
ox>inion, be rendered useless for stud purposc^s. The final cpiestion is how to judge 
a horse. The best answer I can give is to vrork him for three months. ^' 

System on the Farm, —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. Smith) read ji paper 
from which tho following is extractor!:—‘^In travelling around I have noticed 
on some farms a decided lacking of system or care. Time does not seem to be 
valued as it should be, and things generally seem to be in a continuous muddle, and 
a big wastage is going on, such as no up-to-date or practiciil mau could afi'ord to 
let go ou. It is only by systematic and careful management on the farm that a 
thorough success can be achieved, and the finiinces kept in a healthy condition. 
A farm should be looked upon and worked throughout the year strictly as a busi¬ 
ness proposition, and every endeavor made to save time, labor, and wastage. 
Soils vary in almost every district, and likewise, to a lesser degree, climatic con¬ 
ditions, and so it follows that each and every individual agriculturist must study 
the soU on his particular holding, and grow crops and varieties to suit the soil 
and climatic conditions. If you have not had the ox)l>ortunity of learning the 
oomposlHon and classification of soils, take the first opportunity of doing so. Get 
a good book on the subject, and study it. You can also get samples of your soils 
analysed for a very small cost. Either the book or the analysis will cost you but 
a few shillings, and you will find that it will put pounds on to your banking ac¬ 
count. Bring commonsense and judgment to bear on what you learn from the 
analysis, or from the works on the soil, and cultivate your land in a systematic 
and scientifle manner, supplying that which is deficient, and being careful not to 
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overload with what may already be there in abundance. As soon as you have 
your land securely fenced, cleared, and divided up adopt a system of cropping that 
you consider will be the most successful, and, at the same time, carry on in a small 
way a few experiments from year to year in regard to the various cereals, depths 
of planting, quantities and varieties of fertilisers, &c. Watch j'^our neighbor care¬ 
fully. If he is more successful than you find out the reason, and do as he does, 
or go one better. It creates friendly rivalry, and it pays, too. Rend anything 
and everything appertaining to agriculture. Throw aside that which you think 
is inferior to your own system, and adopt all improvements within your power 
and means. When you start the plough keep it moving all the time. It doesiiH 
pay to stop it to lop a tree or chop up a stump. Get someone else to do that if 
you cannot arrange to have the yjaddock clear beforehand. Use the largest plougli 
you can, taking into consideration the strength of your team and the class of 
soil. If you are using two double furrow ploughs, or a two and three furrow, 
and you know that you could successfully work a four or five furrow implement, 
get rid of the little ones as soon as you can, as you are losing money. One man 
can work a five-furrow just as easily as he can a ttro or three-furrow plough, and 
the change will put pounds into your pocket each year. That has bc?en my ex¬ 
perience, and I keep a detjiiled account of the exact receipts and exi)enditure of 
every crop that I grow. Always carry a box on your plough containing a few 
sundries, such as spare nuts, bolts, eyebolts, 8 hooks, wire, &c.; it saves time. 
The same applies to all implements. Axle greiise and oil are cheaper than ma¬ 
chinery parts, so do not let your machinery cry out for them. Look after your 
machinery well. Keep them well cleaned; overhaul them and get to know them, 
and keep them well protected when not in use. A few pounds spent in timl)er 
and galvanized iron will save its cost many times over in the machinery bill. 
Thatched sheds are ugly, they harbor vermin, they are often leaky, and you have 
to keep patching them up and repairing them; they are risky for fires, and you 
cannot fill tanks from them. Their one and only compensating factor is that they 
are cool; but a galvanized iron shed for implements is cool, too, if you build it 
correctly. Oil your harness at least twice a year. A few shillings sj)ent in ncats- 
foot oil will save pounds in leather. Hang your working harness in or by the stall 
of each horse; donH throw it down in a heap on the floor, or in tlie corner. Give 
each horse a number, and put the number on the harness, or else the initials or 
name of the horse. Keep a few mares to help to keep you, and to keep up the team 
strength; it is cheaper to breed than to buy. If you have got a jib or a kicker 
pass him out. If you are working a fair distance from the homestead and water 
is available it will pay to take your own and the horses' lunch out with you, l)e 
cause you can bo working instead of walking. Treat your horses as they should 
be treated, viz., with kindness and consideration. Stable them, feed them well, 
and groom them. Erect all your sheds, yards, and buildings in systematic order, 
and so save space and time; do not scatter them about. Have gates or doors 
leading from one to the other. See that your chaffhousc is large enough to hold 
a third, or half a year's supply. It doesn't pay to be cutting chaff every two or 
throe weeks, especially in seeding or harvesting times. If you have a bore or well 
don't waste two or three hours every day pumping or drawing water, as it means 
over a full month wasted out of every year. Get a windmill, or an engine (if it 
can be used to better advantage), and let them do the work. See that your trough 
is in the most convenient place, the cost of a few feet of piping and taps is soon 
made up in time saved. Get a few feet of piliing and utilise the overflow of the 
tank, either on the kitchen garden, fruit trees or lucerne. It costs nothing for 
the wind and only a few pence for oil, so let the mill keep going. Don^t keep 
cows, make thorn keep you; weigh their milk and test it and throw out the loafers; 
you will make more money out of five good cows, well kept, than ten second raters 
half kept, and they take much less handling, too. Look after your sheep well. 
You cannot afford to keep ticks or lice, or even blowflies. Do not let your sheep 
starve because they cannot see where the feed or water is. Produce a uniform 
class and quality of wool, and always strive to improve your clip. Do not over¬ 
stock. DonH keep any fowls over three seasons. Erect proper yards and houses 
as soon as possible, as they save your time, garden, and the looks of your ma¬ 
chinery or buggy, and also your horses' feed, to say nothing of your temper and 
eggs. Don't bum up any more timber than you can possibly help, but cart it up 
to the house or sell it. Get together a good^^et of tools. Keep them in a box 
or gn a rack, and make it a practice to see that they are always to be found in 
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their place. Keep gates and fences in good order. It doesn ’t pay to put u]> make 
shifts. Build the haystack as close as possible to your chalTlioiise, in onler to 
obviate waste time carting hay in drays and wagons to the cnttei* from the 
stack. Handle the hay as little as possible, (k)ver your stack well, and you will 
find that a galvanized iron shed will work out the cheapest. When workin »• your 
teams always harness and unharness the horses at the iieart>st possible ]>oint to 
your stables; it saves a lot of walking and time. Make it a hard and fast rule 
to always carry a small memorandum book and a short piece of ]iencil. Jot dowui 
under their respective headings all things that come under your notice retjuiring 
attention, such as fences to Ixi repaired, w'et day .jobs, goods to be or<lered, ina 
chinery parts to be replaced or repaired, and so forth. Put down how long it 
takes you, or the assistant, to plough, harrow, drill, &v.; how much ^eeil and 
super, you use for each crop; the number of horses, &c., used in each implement. 
Carefully enter and check all this, together with tiie cost ajid returns of your 
harvest, and you wall very soon find out which crop j)ays yon l:>est or wluMa^ a 
leakage is going on. Always keep a diary going, and enter up all items of ijri- 
portance, such as times of ploughing, sowing, harvesting, &c., foaling dates, and 
all stock births, dates of purchases, pimnents, &c. Keep all your re('eii)ts and 
letters in their order, either on a file or paper clip, and ke(*]> a siiriplo set of ac 
count books, and carefully enter all items of receipts and expenditure. Wlien it 
is too wet to work outside look up your wet day list and overhaul and clean up 
your machinery, mend your sacks or harness, clean up your sheds, do your sohier- 
ing jobs, &c., Po not depend on only one line for your income, but have st'veral 
soiirc,es. Study up the market re})orts well ami endeavor to catcli the goo<i )>rices, 
and sell to the best advantage. Buy in the best markets, and, as far as in your 
pow*er, adopt the cash system for your sales and purchases. Always strive to do 
l)etter than you did last time, and remember that a good article or a comlitiuried 
animal will always sell, and they make a good name and business for you,'’ 


TATIABA (Average annual rainfall, lt)in.). 

February 6tli.—Present: nine members. 

Horse Breeding. —A short paper under this heading was rt'ad by Mr. C. W. 
Saxton. In his opinion best results were obtained by breeding from a sire of not 
loss than seven years of age. He should be of medium size, masculine in appear¬ 
ance and perfectly sound. The mare should be at least four years old. Only the 
best mares should be used for breeding purposes if satisfactory results were to be 
obtained. The paper was discussed, and several members were of the opinion tliat 
a mare at three years was old enough to be used for breeding purposes. 


WTRBEGA (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 2()in.). 

March Oth.—Present: 10 members. 

Cake of Farm Sheep. —Mr. W. B. Fairweather read a paper on this topic, in 
which he said that one of the first things to bo attended to Avas the water 

su|)ply. It was best to avoid w^atering at dams, unless certain of the purity 

of the w’atcr. There was no doubt that if sheep drank plenty of water they 
Avould keep in good condition. BloAvilics had caused serious losses to the 
farmer. To prevent lambing ewes being attacked it w-as necessary to have 
them breeched and crutched before lambing. Care should be taken during 
this operation not to worry the ew^e more than necessary. If already affected, 
it was advisable to spray the sheep with a solution of dip, which would pro¬ 
bably kill all eggs of the fly. Dipping should always be carried out after 
shearing, in order to avoid handling the sheep twice. In addition to killing 
the tick, this operation cleaned the skin. It w^as best to cull breeding ewu^s 
at shearing time, as otherwise it was often difficult to distinguish them from 
inferior sheep. In his opinion, breeding should commence when the sheep 

were two-tooth. It was unprofitable to keep vsheep another year, even though 

at one year they might not be such good mothers. Dealing'with the care of 
skins, he said that no blood should be allowed to get on the neck of the skin, 
as it gave a bad appearance to the wool. The sheep should bo skinned as 
soon as killed, in order to prevent blood from collecting in the veins and 
staining the hide. The value of a skin was greatly reduced if cut, and in 
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consequence it was better to use the hands than the knife^ As soon as the 
pelt was firm it should be thoroughly painted with a weevil wash. Skins 
should never be dried in the sun, but placed in the shade over a rail, hung 
from head to tail. In selecting fat sheep three points were to be noted— 
(1) The general appearance, (2) well-covered loin and ribs, (3) a fat tail. An 
interesting and profitable discussion ensued. 

TATIABA, January 2nd.— Theift. —^Mr. A. A. Fisher read a paper on this 
subject, in which he deplored the waste that had been common on farms in 
good years. If farmers to-day had the straw and cocky chaff they had burned 
then, and the tons of hay that had been spoilt by rain, which a little care 
might have saved, they would not be appealing to the Government for as¬ 
sistance. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
Qorticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests,"the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.** 

Stock lNguiuiB8. 

Replies by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Veietriiiary 

Lecturer. 

^VR.J.P.’^ asks how to treat a cow iu a case of retention of after¬ 
birth. 

Reply—If a cow has not cleaned in 48 hours it is advisable to take 
a split stick and wind the cleaning round it, keeping a steady strain 
on it till the cotyledons or attachments to the womb are felt to give 
way one by one, but generally, if 11b. of Epsom salts, loz. sulphur, 
and loz. ginger are given in a quart of warm beer the afterbirth will 
be exi)cllexi. Under the above proceedings syringing will not be 
necessary, but if resorted to either soda or Condy's crystals should 
be used alone, a handful of the former to a kerosine can of water, or 
as much as will lie on a sixpence of the latter. If very obstinate the 
arm should be first disinfected, and then inserted and the cotyledons 
broken down by crushing them singly between the bent knuckles; 
not the finger nails. 

‘^8.G.W.asks the food value of lucerne compared with bran and 
pollard. 

Reply—Supposing a perfectly digestible food were called 100, bran 
equals 53.76, pollard 49.15, lucerne hay 30.24, green lucerne 9.33. So 
that a pound of bran could be substituted by about l^lbs. of lucerne 
hay, or a pound of pollard by about IJlbs., or a pound of bran by 
about 5|ibs. of green lucerne, or pollard by 5 Jibs. 

had eight horses die within a fortnight after being put 
in paddock of saltbush and buckbush. Remaining horses were taken 
home, but did not put on condition, and one is suffering from inter-* 
mittent paralysis. 

Reply—Blood worms. Give B^'owler’s solution of arsenic, two table¬ 
spoons once a day for a month, also a teaspoonful of sulphate of 
quinine twice a day. The deaths of the other horses were probably 
due to worms and change on to bush feed, to which they were not 
accustomed. 
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**J.R.B.’' seeks advice conceruing filly, 3 years, which is poor from 
lack of feed, and has swellings above stifle and under belly, and a 
difficulty in getting up. 

Reply—The swellings are glandular, and arisen from anaemia, due 
to March flies, possibly. Give Fowler's solution of arsenic, two table¬ 
spoons once daily for a month, also a teaspooriful of sulphate of 
quinine twice daily for a similar period. 

W.J.T." asks treatment for horse suffering from sores on mouth, 
similar to those caused by grass seeds, but larger and harder. 

Reply —Probably necrosis following grass seed sores. Try dusting 
with equal i)arts alum and bliiestone; apply every few days. 

Members of the Northfield Branch of the Agricultural Bureau in¬ 
quire:— (1) Cause of death of number of horses which it had been 
reported were treated with arsenic; and (2) the value of molasses 
as food for stock. 

Reply—(1) In the case referred to crude arsenic was administered 
in fatal doses. A tablespoonful of PoAvler's solution contains two 
grains of arsenic, and four grams are a safe dose. The reason for 
stopi)irjg at the end of a fortnight is that the liver elirninfttes it from 
the circulation and accumulates it in itself, paying it out again when 
the dosage stops, so the interval is advdsed to ol)viate a small risk. 
(2) In its(df molasses has but a small feed value, as it must be 
(liiuled with roughage to he digestible, and anything over 5 ])er cent, 
of the weight of fodder given in molasses is a waste of the latter, as 
it then hinders digestion instead of helping; in this latter condition 
it does very materially improve the condition of stock to which it is 
given by making food more palatable and easier of digestion, so that 
greater use is made of tlie food material. 

**M.E.M." asks trentnieut for horse with greasy heels which are 
constantly flyblown. 

Reply—Give a tablespoonful of sulphur in feed once a day for a 
fortnight. Mix 1 part benzine to 5 parts olive oil, and apply twice 
a day to the legs; when all the maggots are killed and improvement 
commences ap})]y once daily a lotion made of sulphate of zinc |oz., 
sugar of lead |oz., benzine pint, methylated sx)irit i pint. 

*‘E.D." asks information as to treatment of stallion colt which he 
thinks has dislocated shoulder. 

Reply—Dislocation of the shoulder practically never occurs in the 
horse, for anatomical reasons, and from the description it is more 
probably a fracture, which is of frequent occurrence. Surgical treat¬ 
ment should only be attempted under the direction of a qualified 
veterinary surgeon who has seen the case, as the faint clicks point 
to fracture. A prolonged rest with application of Stockholm tar 
occasionally over the seat of injury would probably be the best treat¬ 
ment; no rope or force. If it were dislocated it could not be re¬ 
placed without putting the beast under chloroform. 

states his horses have too frequent and profuse urination, 
and asks for advice. 
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Reply—Possibly due to eating thistles; try a tablespoonful of bi¬ 
carbonate of potash in food twice a day for a few days, and if im¬ 
provement follows then once a day for a few more days; 10 drops of 
tixicture nux vomica morning and evening will also help. 

‘‘C.A.H/' asks treatment for horses with sand. 

Reply—A remedy which meets with much approval is a pint or so 
of new milk with a pound of honey warmed up in it. Many horses 
take this readily, mixed with feed; others have to be drenched. The 
remedy may be repeated in a day or two if thought necessary. Green 
feed coming along will probably do more than powders, &c. The 
rationale of treatment for sand is to create a large quantity of fer¬ 
mentative gas bubbles which break up the sand, the external rubbing 
having the same effect. It is desirable to get the bowels relaxed, but 
raw linseed oil, in the writer's experience, is not very satisfactory, as 
it glazes over the surface of the sand, and protects it from the action 
of the gases. A teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica may be given 
in the feed once or twice a day, but it will probably be found that 
10 to 15 drops put on the tongue morning and evening will have a 
better effect (tincture), and this drug being a bowel muscular tonic 
and stimulant is useful. A pint of yeast or a bottle of beer very 
often starts the sand when other remedies seem ineffective. Either 
ore frequently taken in fe(‘d, if not may be given as a drench. A 
tablespoon of black gunpowder in feed will do no harm, and may 
bring about a shift. This can be given twice a day for a few days. 

‘‘P.J.K." has sow which became paralysed in hindquarters a few^ 
days before farrowing; her litter is healthy, but she is still down. 

Reply—A form of parturient paresis. Give tincture nux vomica, 
10 drops three times a day in a little milk in the trough, and rub loins 
with mustard or liniment once or twice a week. After recovery give 
2ozs. crushed castor oil seeds in milk once a week for a fortnight. 

‘"E.G." asks treatment for cow with warts on teats; they are also 
sore. 

Reply—Apply castor oil after milking one day and vinegar the 
next; keep up this for a week or two. If this does not succeed apply 
daily an ointment made of tincture thuja 1 part, vaseline 10 parts. 

‘"F.J.B." had horse die as result presumably of severe colic 
brought about by eating old straw. He sends results of p.m. exami¬ 
nation. 

Reply—The rupture of the diaphragm was brought about by the 
abdominal distension caused by the fenneutative gases. The patches 
of inflammation were due to bloodworms. In event of similar case 
give raw linseed oil 1 pint, gin J pint, essence of peppermint 25 
drops, and repeat in two hours if necessary. Rub flanks and ribs 
well with embrocation or mustard, 

^‘J.R.B." pks advice concerning a mare suffering from colic 
with staggering and scouring. She improved under treatment for 
colic and sand, but was inadvisedly allowed chaff too early, and 
strained and everted the anus or hind gut. 
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Reply—The bowels must be kept loose by 3oz. or 4oz. doses of 
Epsom salts once or twice a day in bran, preferably as a mash, if 
she will eat it. The protrusion being as large as a bladder will be diffi¬ 
cult to return, but it must be thoroughly soaked in warm water with 
a handful of washing soda to the bucket, then well greased with 
lard or cream or lanoline, preferably containing two grains of 
cocaine. It must then be bandaged and massaged so as to get it 
back into the rectum, which should be emptied by hand; a beer bottle 
filled with warm, water and corked should then be gently inserted 
neck foremost to act as a pessary, having a piece of tape tied round 
it, and protruding so that it may be pulled out when the mare wants 
to pass dung again. An ounce of chloral hydrate should be given as 
a drench to keep the marc drowsy. A relapse may be expected, and 
the same treatment repeated. 

''S.E.has foal which was bitten about three months ago by 
another horse on the withers; the wound does not heal under ordi¬ 
nary treatment. The lump is large €and hard. 

Rei)ly—Although very unusual in so young an animal, this is a 
cas(? of fistulous withers; the place must be probed and opened out, 
ilie dv.ad tissue removed, and then the operation wound irrigated with 
cold water for an hour a day for a week or two, and the iodine spirit 
applied. 

'M.P.D. ” asks the advisability of using an anfesthetic when cas¬ 
trating an aged stallion. 

Reply—Personally the writer does not favor a general anaisthetic 
for the operation, the after effects of the drug being much w’orse 
than the operation, and the tendency to excessive bleeding greater. 
Chloroform would be preferable, but is dangerous in inexpert hands. 
If desired to less(ui pain half a grain of cocaine dissolved in 20 drops 
of w^ater may be inject(*d into each side of the scrotum a few minutes 
Ix^fore casting, or an ounce of chloral hydrate dissolved in a pint of 
warm water may bo given as a drench or injection enema an hour 
or t^vo before operating. The ernasculator is preferable to the iron, 
but must not be removed too quickly from the cord, which should 
be twisted three times before applying the instrument. 

“T.B.lost a marc, through blood poisoning developed from a 
stake in her foot. He asks advice for similar cases. 

Reply—Remove stake as quickly as possible, pare out the external 
opening of the wound, and thoroughly cleanse with some disinfec¬ 
tant, such as washing soda, a handful to a couple of gallons, put on 
a dressing of Stockholm tar, and a bag over all; if the animal be¬ 
comes feverish give a packet or two or Epsom salts in each feed. 
Keep wound clean and healthy, but not too wet. Spirits of iodine, 
as so often recommended, forms a good dressing also. 

wants to know if it is advisable to tap horses suflfering 
from windy colic. 

Reply—^^As a rule it is not advisable to tap a horse for flatulent 
colic on account of the animars proneness to develop peritonitis. 
When performed the operation is carried out at the highest point of 
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the swelling of the flank on the off side with a trocar not larger than 
a grass stem. At one time the operation was very popular, but went 
out of use on account of bad results some 20 years ago. 

“C.” has seven horses which got at wheat; five died and two are 
very stiff in legs. He asks if the latter will be good tor work again. 

Reply—The stiffness is laminitis or founder, ■which so often accom¬ 
panies severe constitutional upset, and it is to be feared that if they 
recover they will only be fit for slow work on the land, and will not 
be able to do road work. Keep the feet in clay pug swabs or cold 
water, if the horses are able to stand, for several hours a day, give 
tincture aconite, 10 drops, three times a day for a week, and then 
tincture arsenicum similarly, as they improve. Stockholm tar swabs 
may be substituted for the pug. For horses found to have got at 
wheat |lb. baking soda in a quart of milk is recommended, also free 
drinking and copious enemas. 

“A.H.S.” has a buggy mare that scours badly when driven. He 
asks treatment. 

Reply—Never feed within two hours of driving, and restrict water 
supply, not allowing any drink for several hours before driving, hut 
allow small quantities on the road with bit in mouth. Give a pint 
of lime water twice daily with food for a fortnight or so. 


Replies by Mr. C. A. IjOxton, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary 

Surgeon. ^ 

“M.C.” asks treatment for marc with greasy heels and ho'w' to f; 
rid of lice on animal. ! 

Reply—For greasy heels use the following preparation, painting^ 
on daily;—Formalin 1 part, methylated spirits 5 parts, glycerine 10 
parts; mix. Those horses which are not responding to fair feeding 
should have the ration improved, and should receive one tablespoon¬ 
ful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in their feed daily for 10 days. 
Destroy the lice by applying kerosine emulsion as follows;—lib. soft 
soap dissolved in one gallon of warm water, add 1 pint of kerosine, 
mix thoroughly. 

“Lavinda” has mare which is losing hair from tail and mane. He 
asks treatment. 

Reply—The condition is due to a skin parasite. Use the follow¬ 
ing liniment;—Benzine 1 part, olive oil 5 parts; mix. Lueenie hay 
better fed to horses as chaiT. Quantity depends upon work and 
class of horse. 
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FORAGE CROPS IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 


(Addi’ess by the Director of Agriculture (Pkofessoh Aktjiuk J. 
l^KHKiNs), at the Conference of South-Eastern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau.] 


Intboductorv. 

1 have been asked to address you on the subject of Forage Crops;’* 
and in this connection very naturally you have had in view the pecu¬ 
liar rcquinjiiujnts of your own district. 

Now let me say at the outset that in dealing with a subject of this 
kind 1 find mys(‘lf at a disadvantage in that I have not as yet had the 
opportunity of farming in your particular district; and whilst in the 
North 1 always feel (luite at home, I shall, for a time at all events, 
find myHclf somewhat awkwardly situated in the South-East. Let 
ns take it, therefore, that to-day I am making to you no more than 
sugg(»stions. Later on, with the experience I hope to gain on the 
l\yl)ybolite Ex[)eriment;al Farm and on the various farm plots so ably 
set going by Mr. Colebatcli in the South-East, I hope to be able to 
speak before you with moi’e authority and to be listened to witli 
greater res}>ect. 

And hen* I wish to eongratulate Mr. Colebatcli on the excellent 
j)iom*(‘ring wor^ he lias carried out during the last five years in this 
district. As you are all aware, he has tjuile recently earned Avell- 
justified promotion, and I feel certain that the good wishes of Soiitli- 
Eastern farmers will accompany him in his new sphere of work. 

The Stgnipicance op Forage Crops in P^uim Practice. 

It seems to me that it augurs well for the district that I should have 
been ask(*d to speak on Forage Crops” to-day. All the world over 
special attention to forage crops implies a distinct step forward in 
general farming practice, and a step which cannot very well be taken 
until the general economic condition of the country renders it pos¬ 
sible. We shall realise the progress implied in the adoption of forage 
crops in the ordinary routine of farming if we consider the various 
steps in development usually taken in the settlement of a new country. 

In this connection the first stage in land settlement is usually repre- 
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livestock operations unless he makes amply adequate provision for 
their upkeep over and above the scanty supplies of available natural 
pastoral areas. 

Sources for the Upkeep op Livestock Open to Farmers. 

This brings us to the central matter of my address. Roughly speak* 
ing, there are three distinct sources upon which livestock should be 
able to draw for their upkeep on any well-conducted farm: 

1. Natural Grazing. 

2. Forage Crops. 

3. Hand Feeding. 

I am of the opinion that anybody wishing to render livestock opera¬ 
tions profitable must provide for his livestock adetiiiately along all 
these three lines. 

Natural grazing is not difficult to define; it rei)resents one of two 
things. It may be the produce of ‘'Temporary Pasture/’ that is to 
say, land left out of cultivation and not sown to any particular crop, 
but merely grazed for a period of one to tliree years. Later oji land 
of this kind enters again into the ordinary routine of cropping. 

On tlie other hand, natural grazing may be represented by “Per¬ 
manent Pasture,” of which there are such vast areas in County Grey. 
Now^, I do not wish to-day to discuss the (piestion of land that has not 
as yet been thrown open to farming operations in this district; 1 have 
in mind only that land which is actually being farmed under present 
conditions. And from this point of view I hold that in a district 
such as this there is only one reason that can justify permanent i>as- 
ture on a farm, and that is that for various reasons the land cannot 
be looked upon as arable. The land may be too rocky, too steep, too 
wet, subject to drifting, etc. But, apart from these special accidents, 
it is in the interests of the State and of the district tliat every acre of 
farm land should be, periodically at all events, ploughed and farmed. 
On farms, therefore, natural grazing would be provided for mainly by 
what we may term temporary pasture land. 

Strictly speaking, it is not very easy to separate very distinctly the 
feeding of forage crops from hand feeding. Lucerne, for example, is 
a forage crop, but it is generally hand fed; the same can be said of 
mangolds and many other true forage crops. 

The term “Hand Feeding,” on the other hand, is generally reserved 
for the feeding of concentrated foodstuffs, such as grain and artificial 
foodstuffs, such as refuse cake, etc* 

I have already said that we must depend upon all these three sources 
of supply for livestock, but very naturally as business men we cannot 
afford to overlook the expenditure to which we may be put. And in 
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this connection there is no doubt that natural grazing as practised by 
the station owner represents the cheapest conceivable method ol 
handling livestock. We have to bear in mind, however, that the carry¬ 
ing capacity of average permanent pasture land is exceedingly small, 
and if we had to depend upon it exclusively on farmed areas the 
number of livestock kept w^ould be so small that we might just as well 
leave them alone for all the benefit they are likely to be to us. 1 do 
jiot forget, however, that the carrying capacity of farm temporary 
pasture is infinitely greater than that of the permanent ijastiire of 
station land. 

Forage crops, on the other hand, that are fed off in the field repre¬ 
sent probably a cheaper source of upkeep for livestock than ordinary 
hand feeding. The only expenditure involved is represented by the 
rent of the land and the cost of seeding and cultivating the cropi 
there are no harvest expenses. It is perhaj^s worth noting here that 
apart from their advantages to livestock the general use of forage 
crops offers to the farmers many solid indirect advantages. In the 
first place, the feeding off of forage crops on the land tends to raise 
the natural fertility of the latter very considerably, and their influence 
in this direction is very much a factor of their own success. Thus the 
heavier and the betti‘r the forage crop the greater the number of 
livestock it will be capable of supporting, and the greater the contribu¬ 
tion it makt^s indirectly towards increasing the fertility of the land. 

Another indirect advantage that may be claimed for forage crops 
is that in a measure in combination with main crops they provide for 
continuous employment on the farm. This, I think, is a matter of 
very considerable importance. Here in Australia w^e all experience 
eojisi(lei*able difficulty in securing suitable farm labor at critical 
periods of the year. There are, no doubt, many reasons to account 
for this unfortunate condition of affairs, but among them is the fact 
that we neglect to provide permanent farm employment from one end 
of the year to the other. When farming is confined to the raising of 
one tyi>e of crop it is perhaps impossible to do this, but as soon as you 
introduce on the farm other types of crops, and particularly forage 
crops, and the livestock which they imply, you tend to render omploy- 
inent fairly continuous on the farm; and this, I think, is an aim which 
all should have in view. 

It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that a farmer keeping 
livestock must necessarily stop short at forage crops in his attention 
to their particular requirements. I am perfectly satisfied that no 
farm adequately stocked can possibly do without a certain amount of 
hand feeding sometime or other during the course of the year. How¬ 
ever careful one may be one is never in a position to depend even on 
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forage crops from one end of the year to the other, and when they fail 
us we must, unless we wish to see any falling off in condition, fall back 
upon hand feeding in some form or other. You recognise this fact 
readily enough in your treatment of horses and pigs, why then should 
not cows and sheep be similarly treated ? I recognise, of course, that 
all farmers are not equally sinners in this particular direction; many, 
however, imagine that they at*e losing money when they find them¬ 
selves compelled to feed to cows and sheep foodstuffs which would other¬ 
wise be saleable in the open market. And even at the present time it 
is being whispered that South-Eastern farmers have allowed them¬ 
selves to be carried away by the high prices that have obtained recently 
for fodders, and that it is questionable whether the South-East wdll be 
able to support its livestock during the coming winter. Another qin^s- 
tion that may be pointed to in this connection is that farmers fre¬ 
quently put off hand feeding until it is too late; condition has been lost, 
and hand feeding becomes then an exceedingly cosily, if not unprofit¬ 
able, operation. 

In summary, I would say that grazing, forage crops, and hand 
feeding should go hand in hand on all farms on wdiich livestock are 
being kept. Nobody suggests that livestock should be hand fed from 
one end of the year to the other; although I am not at all certain that 
even this somewhat extravagant treatment might not prove profitable 
in some special cases. In these matters the farmer must make call on 
his business instincts, bearing in mind that whatever happens his live¬ 
stock should at any time of the year be a credit to him. 

The Position op Forage Crops in the South-East. 

There is no doubt that in so far as grazed forage crops are concerned 
our South-Eastern districts have a tremendous pull over the rest of 
the State, and that is the pull of climate. It is, indeed, somewhat sur 
prising that greater progress has not been made wdth these crops in 
recent years. In our Northern Areas the position is quite different; 
the local climate is generally fatal to most forage crops usually grown; 
and we have yet to discover forage crops adapted to these hot dry dis- 
1 riels. Already it may be said that we have found one forage crop 
quite suited to Northern conditions, namely, pease; and iji quite a 
number of instances lucerne is giving very satisfactory results. But 
what is the position in the more favored South-Eastern country ? Here 
and there we see a few plots of admittedly successful forage crops, 
but little or nothing of them grown on anything like a large scale. 
This is certainly not as it should be, and it is to be hoped that in a 
few year’s time we shall notice marked improvement in this ditection. 

With a view to bringing out this particular point, I have analysed in 
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Table I. the general distribution of land used for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes in County Grey as indicated in the 1912-13 statis¬ 
tics. 


Tablk I. Showiffg Dutrihution oj Land uml for AgriculUiral and Pastmal 
Purposes in Cmnity Grey, 1VM213. 






Percentage 



Combined 

Grand 

of Total 

Description. 

Areas. 

Areas. 

Totals. 

Agricultural 





and Pastoral 





Areas. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

% 

/. Land and Crops supplying almost exclusively Livestock Requirements. 

1. Land grazed— 





Natural Pasture . 

1,046.208 




Temix^rariJy grazed .... 

37,244 




Sown griisses . 

16.108 






1,098.560 

— 

95*20 

2. Hay crops— 





Oats . 

14,:«)0 




W}h=>ai. 

1,477 




Bariev, rye, &c. 

539 




Lut.erne . 

46 






16,31)2 

— 

1*42 

3. Oats. 

— 

10,486 

— 

0*91 

4. Gnxui forage-— 





Lucerne .. 

1.145 




Wheat, oats, barley, ke .. 

1,012 






2.157 

— 

019 

5, Hvo . 


168 

— 

001 

0. Beans and iVn«e .. 


14 

•— 

— 

Total land supplying livestock. 

— 

— 

1,127,747 

97*73 


If. Land and Crops not generally supplying Livestock Foodstuffs. 


1. Barley . 

14,902 

— 

1*29 

2. Potatoes . 

6.873 

— 

0*60 

3. Wheat . 

2.056 

— 

0*18 

4. Orchards. 

323 

— 

003 

5. Onions . 

123 

— 

0*01 

6. Vines . 

24 

— 

_ 

7. Market ganlens ... 

16 

— 

— 

8. Other crops. 

151 

— 

0*01 

9. Now land clearetl. 

1,126 

-L. 

010 

10. Bare fallow . 

602 

— 

0*05 

Total hind not generally supplying livestock. 

_ 

26,196 

2*27 

Total pastoral and agricultural areas in 

— 

— 


CVmnty Grey . 

— 

1,153,943 



The following general facts may be noted from this table:— 

(1) 91.97 per cent, of the whole area occupied in County Grey, or 

9,197 acres out of every 10,000 acres, are at present being 
permanently grazed. It is to be assumed, I suppose, that much 
of this area—1,045,208 acres—will at some time or other be 
brought under the plough. 

(2) If we divide up the available agricultural and pastoral land 

ill County Grey into two sections, namely, (a) Land and crops 
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supplying almost exclusively the requirements of livestock; on 
the one hand, and (b) Land and crops not generally supplying 
livestock foodstuffs, we notice that the former is represented 
by 97.73 per cent, of the total area, or 9,773 acres in every 
10,000, and the latter by 2.27 per cent, of the total area, or 
227 acres in every 10,000. This is indeed an enormous area 
in one county—1,127,747 acres—to set aside for the upkeep of 
livestock, and proves, I suppose fairly satisfactorily, the suit¬ 
ability of the district for the purpose 

(3) We notice, further, that in this area set aside for the upkeep of 

livestock only 253 acres in every 10,000 of the occupied area 
are specially cropped, whilst 9,520 acres are grazed. 

(4) Finally, out of the general total of 1,127,747 acres more or less 

wholly given up to the upkeep of livestock, only 2,157 acres 
are repr(*sented by true forage crops, or only 19 acres in every 
10,000 acres of the total agricultural and pastoral lands. 

Livestock Carried by Cocntv Grey in 1912. 

We must next determine what are the numbers of livestock provided 
for by this enormous extent of country. These numbers are indicated 
below in Table II. 

Table II .—Slmving Total LiveMoek in County Grey in 1912, together V'ifh 



their Sheep Equivalence. 



No. of 

Equivalent 


Description. Head. 

to Sheep. 

Cattle 


198,023 

Hors&s 

. 13,662 

95,634 

Sheep 

. 623,624 

623.624 

Pigs ... 

. 4,869 

14,607 


LivesU^ck in County Groy equivalent to .. 



In this Table sheep equivalence has been determined on the assump¬ 
tion that one head of large stock is equivalent to seven sheep, and one 
pig to three sheep. I quite recognise that standards of this kind have 
nothing that is absolute in them; their main justification is their con¬ 
venience for purposes of comparison. 

We have already seen in Table I. that 1,127,747 acres were set aside 
in 1912 in County Grey for the upkeep of livcwstock. If now we con¬ 
nect with this area the livestock equivalent to 831,888 sheep which 
County Grey was shown to carry in 1912, this represents an average 
acre carrying capacity of 0.74 or | of a sheep. 

Distribution op Land used for Agricultural and Pastoral 
Purposes in England and Wales in 1913. 

Now, it is rather important, since we are interested in forage 
crops, that we should realise what is their influence on the livestock 
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carrying capacity of other countries in which they are freely availed 
of. 1 have, therefore, thought it well to submit to a similar analysis 
statistical data having reference to the position of England and 
Wales in this particular direction. This analysis will be found set 
out in Table III. 

Tablk 111.- Sfiotving Distribtition oj Land v,s(il for AqricullKral (nuJ Pastoral 
Purposes iti Enqlund avd Walos in 1913. 

IV;r(*f*ntage 

Combined Gmnd of Total 

Deojcription. Areas. Anras. Totals. Ajzricultural 

and Pa^tf)ral 
Artas. 

Acres. AeroH. Arrc;^, 

/. Land and Crops mipplyinq almost exclusively Livestock Reynirtwents. 


1. Land graz^ed— 


Permanent grass land .. 
Mountain and heath land 
notation grasstis (clovers, 
etc.). 

11,001,4.57 

3,805,260 

795,351 

15.ti02.074 


50-44 

2. Hay ci-ojis— 

From iKirinanent grass . . 
From rotation grasses ., 

3. Oats . 

5.069,692 

l.7tK),48l 

6,770,173 

1.974,7tK) 

— 

21-89 

6-38 

4. Tunvifjs and swe^doa. 


1,053,395 

— 

3-41 

5. Mangolds. 


419,456 

— 

1-36 

6. lk?ans... 

— 

268,279 

_ 

0-87 

7, I’<?a.se. 

— 

164,044 

__ 

0-53 

8. V*otchos . 

— 

1(K>.945 

_ 

0-33 

0. . 

— 

67,395 

— 

0-22 

10. Lucerne. 

— 

57,278 

— 

0-19 

11. Cahhage. 

— 

55,422 

— 

0-18 

12. Kohl Rahi. 

— 

14,401 

— 

0-05 

13. Carrots. 


10.018 

— 

0-03 

14. Buckwheat . 


3.686 

— 

(001 

Total land supfdying almost 
exclusively livestock require¬ 
ments . 



26,5(il,266 

85-89 


II. Land and Crops not (jeueraUy supplying Livestock Foodstuffs. 


1. Wheat . 

1,701,588 

— 

5-50 

2. Barley .... 

1,358.856 

— 

5-04 

3. Potatoes . 

442,035 

— 

1-43 

4. Small fniit . 

76,857 

— 

0-25 

6. Rye ... 

51,506 

— 

0-17 

6. Hops . 

36,676 

— 

0-1? 

7. Rhubarb . 

0.494 

— 

0-02 

8. CJeieiy . 

6,318 

— 

0-02 

9. Sugar Beet . 

4,086 

— 

001 

10. Onions . 

3,966 

— 

O'Ol 

11. Flax. 

641 

— 

_ 

12. Other Crops . 

98.460 

— 

0v32 

13. Bare fallow... 

387,904 

— 

1-25 

Total land not generally supplying livestock 

foodstufls.. 

Total agricultural and pastoral land in 
England and Wales . 


4,373,382 

. 30,934,648 

14-14 
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We may note the following facts having reference to England and 
Wales in Table III, 

(1) 85.89 per cent, of the total agricultural and pastoral land, or 

8,589 acres in every 10,000, is more or less wholly given up 
to the upkeep of livestock. This percentage, although still 
veiry high, is 12 per cent, lower than is the case in County 
Grey. 

(2) Permanently grazed and hay land, including mountain and 

heath land never touched by the plough, is represented by 
64.25 per cent, of the total occupied areas, as against 91.97 
per cent, for County Grey. 

(3) On the other hand, out of every 10,000 acres of occupied land, 

3,545 acres are specially cropped for livestock, whilst only 
5,044 acres are uncultivated and grazed. The corresponding 
figures for County Grey are 253 acres and 9,520 acres 
respectivel3^ 


Livestock in England and Wales in 1913. 

We must now examine the number of livestock carried in Eng¬ 
land and Wales on these 26,561,266 acres in 1913. The figures are 
indicated below, together with their sheep equivalence, in Table IV. 


Table IV ,—Showing Livestock in England and Wales in 1913, together with 

their Sheep Equivalence. 


Description. 


No. of Equivalent 

Head. U) Sheep. 


Cattle . 5,716,944 .. 40,018,608 

Horses. 1,402,146 .. 9,815,022 

Sheep . 17,130,286 .. 17.130,286 

Pigs. 2,102,102 .. 6,306,306 


Livestock in England and Wales equivalent to 


73,270,222 sheep. 


Sheep equivalence has been determmed in Table IV. on the lines 
already indicated for Table II. 


We notice that the total number of livestock carried in England 
and Wales in 1913 was equivalent to 73,270,222 sheep, and if we 
connect this number with the 26,561,266 acres which have been 
shown to have provided for their upkeep, we find the average acre¬ 
carrying capacity in England and Wales to have been represented 
by 2.76, or 2% sheep, as against f of a sheep from land supporting 
livestock in County Grey. It must, of course, be added that foreign 
food materials, such as refuse cake, foreign com, &c., are more or 
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less systematically fed to English livestock, and would, therefore, 
have the effect of reducing somewhat the apparent sheep-supporting 
capacity of the land indicated above. 

Forage Crops in Engliand and Wales. 

I believe, however, that this very high livestock carrying capacity 
of over 26 and a half million acres in England is very largely to be 
attributed to the very free use that is made in this country of forage 
crops. I have, therefore, summarised below in Table V. what may be 
taken to represent the true forage crops of England and Wales. 


Table V. Showing True Forage Crops groivn in England and Wales in 1933. 


Dos cription. A roa. 


Acres. 

Rotation prasaos and (‘lovers . 2,495.832 

Turnips and swedes . 1,053,395 

Mangolds. 419,456 

Vetches. UK),945 

Rape. 67,395 

Lucerne J. 57,278 

Cabbtt-ges aiui kales . 55,422 

Kohl Rabi . 14,401 

Carrots . 10.018 


Percentage 
of Total 
Agricultural 
and Pastoral 
Areas, 
o/ 

8*06 

3*41 

1*36 

0-33 

0*22 

0*19 

0*18 

005 

0*03 


Total fomge crops 


4,274,142 


13*82 


Table V. shows how different is the position in England and 
Wales relatively to forage crops to the position in County (Irey. 
In England and Wal(‘s we find true forage crops represented by 
13.82 per cent, of the total agricultural and pastoral areas, or 1,382 
acres out of every 10,000, as against 19 a(»res out of every 10,000 in 
County Grey. 


DisTiiiurTioN OP Land used for Agricultural and Pastoral 
P uKPosKs i.v New Zealand in 1912. 

You may, perhaps, object to the comparison that 1 have made 
between the conditions in County Grey and the conditions in England 
and Wales. It may very well be argued that, apart altogether from 
the question of climatic conditions, the economic condition is very 
far from being the same in the two countries; and that what can 
be done in one country caimot necessarily be done with advantage 
in the other. Let us therefore endeavor to ascertain how matters 
stand in another country, in which the general economic condition is 
very similar to our own, namely, New Zealand. In Table VT. I have 
summarised on similar lines what was the distribution of pastoral 
and agricultural land in New Zealand in 1912. 

B 
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Table VI. —Showing DistribuUoh of Land used for Agricultural and Pastoral 
Purposes in New Zealand in 1912. 


Description. 

Areas. 

Oombintd 

Areas. 

Grand 

Totals. 

Percentage 
of Total 
Agricultural 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

and Pastoral 
Areas. 

% 

/. Land supplying almost exclusively Livestock Requirements, 


1. Land grazed— 

Natural pasture. 

Sown grasses and clovers 

2. Turnips . 

23,972,236 

14,040,192 

38,012,428 

450,969 

— 

94*64 

M2 

3* Hay crops (mostly oats) ... 
Sown grasses and clovers 
Wheat. 

4. Oats. 

290,569 

62,600 

14,222 

367,391 

302,827 

— 

0*91 

0*76 

5. Rape and kale . 

— 

208,067 

— 

0*62 

6. Green forage or ensilage— 

Maize . 

Barley. 

Sown grasses or clover... 

Rye... 

Pease . 

Vetches and beans . 

7. Pease.. 

5,800 

4,640 

2,689 

1,936 

627 

222 

15,914 

14,829 


0-04 

0-04 

8. Mangolds. 


14,082 

— 

0-04 

9. Maize. 


13.067 

— 

003 

10. Rye . 


4,395 

— 

0-01 

11. Linseed . 


2,564 

— 

0*01 

12. Carrots. 


2,363 

— 

0-01 

13. Beans. 


1,798 

— 

— 

Total land and crops supplying almost 
exclusively livestock requirements.... 

_ 

39,410,664 

9812 


II. Land and Crops not generally supplying Livestock Foodstuffs. 


1. Wheat . 

322,167 

— 

0-80 

2. Grass seeds.. 

109,200 

— 

0*27 

3. Barley . 

33,491 

— 

008 

4. Orchards. 

31,953 

— 

008 

5. Potatoes ... 

29,023 

-- 

0*07 

6. Market gardens .... 

4,769 

— 

0-01 

7. Hops . 

663^ 



8. Vineyards ... 

780 



9. Sugar beet... 

279; 

> — 

0*03 

10. Vetches . 

200 



11. Other crops. 

10,7.39 J 



12. Fallow land. 

209,973 

753,222 

1*86 

Total land and crops not generally supplying 




livestock foodstuffs. 

— 

39,410,664 

9812 

Total agricultural and pastoral land. 

— 

40,163,886 



We may note the following facts from Table VI.:— 

(1) In New Zealand 98.12 per cent, of the total agricultural and 
Pastoral area, or 9,812 acres out of every 10,000, is more or 
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less wholly given up to the upkeep of livestock. This pro¬ 
portion is even higher than we have seen to be the case in 
County Grey—9,773 acres in every 10,000—and much higher 
than in England and Wales—8,589 acres in every 10,000. 

(2) In New Zealand permanently grazed land appears to be repre¬ 

sented by 94.64 per cent, of the total agricultural and pas¬ 
toral areas, or 9,464 acres in every 10,000, as against 9,197 
acres in County Grey, and 6,425 acres in England and Wales. 

(3) In New Zealand the total area given to the upkeep of livestock 

is represented by 39,410,664 acres. In this total 348 acres in 
every 10,000 of the total pastoral and agricultural areas is 
specially cropjxxl for livestock, as against 3,545 acres in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, and 253 acres in County Grey. 

I.ivESTOCK IN New Zealand in 1912. 

We shall now proceed to examint^ the number of livestock occupying 
this vast area of country in 1912. All data concerning them, together 
with their sheep eciuivalents. are shown below in Table VII. 

Table \TI. Showing Livestock in New Zealand in 1912, together with their 

Sheep Equivalence. 

No. of Equivalent 

Beftcription. Head. to Sheep. 

2,020.171 .. 14.141,197 

404,688 .. 2,832,816 

24,191.810 24,191,810 

348,754 .. 1,046,262 

Livefitock in New Zealand e»|uivaleiit to . 42,212,085 sheep. 

As in previous cases, sheep equivalence in Table VII. has been 
determined on the assumption that one head of large stock is etiuiva- 
lent to seven sheej^, and one |)ig to three sheep. We note, therefore, 
that these 39,410,664 acres provided for the upkeep of livestock equiva¬ 
lent to 42,212,085 sheep; this represents an average acre-carrying 
capacity of 1.07 sheep, as against 0.74 sheep in ("ounty Grey, and 2.76 
sheep in England and Wales. It follows, therefore, that whilst the 
stock position in New^ Zealand is certainly better than in County Grey, 
it still lags a long w^ay behind England and Wales. 

Forage Crops in New Zealand. 

This relative inferiority of New Zealand may perhaps be attributed 
to the fact that although she has taken up forage crops to a certain 
extent, it is nothing like the same proportion that obtains in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. I have summarised below in Table VIII, the chief 
forage crops grown by New Zealand in 1912. 


Cattle 
Horsee 
Sheep 
Pigs .. 
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Table VIII. — Showing true Forage crops grown in New Zealand in 1912. 

Percentage 
of Total 
Agricultural 
and Faetoral 
Areas. 

M2 
0-52 
0-04 
004 
0-01 

Tof-al forage crop’. 691,376 .. 1*73 

We note, therefore, that in 1912 New Zealand carried 691,375 acres 
of forage crops representing 1.73 per cent, of the total agricultural 
and pastoral area. It should be added that sown grasses and clovers 
have not been included in this total, because there is nothing to show 
in the statistics that these do not form part of the permanent grazing 
areas, as distinct from the rotation grasses of England. In New 
Zealand, therefore, out of every 10,000 acrea of the occupied areas, 173 
were under forage crops, as against 19 in County Grey, and 1,382 in 
England and Wales. These figures, therefore, will perhaps serve to 
account for the superiority of the livestock position in New Zealand 
pver the position in County Grey; and on the other hand, the in¬ 
feriority of the livestock position in New Zealand relative to that of 
England and Wales. 

Summary op Comparison op Conditions in County Grey, in 
England and Wales, and in New Ze^vland. 

Finally, in Table IX., I have summarised the salient differences to 
which attention has already been drawn in the cases of County Grey, 
England and Wales, and New Zealand. 


Description. Area. 


Acres. 

Turnips. 460,069 

Rape and kale. 208,057 

Green f'>rage, cereals, A;o. 15,914 

Mangold?. 14,082 

Carrot* . 2,363 


Table IX. -Summarising Comparison of Countg Grey with New Zealandy 
and England and WaUs. 


Description. 


Total agricultural and pastoral areas . 

Area supporting almost exclusively livestock ., 
Percentage of agricultural and pastoral areas 

supporting livestock.. 

Crops specially grown for livestock. 

Percentage of agricultural and pastoral areas 

of crops specially grown for livestock. 

Area under forage crops . 

Percentage of agricultural and pastoral areas 

under forage crops . 

Total livestock carried expressed as their equiva¬ 
lent in sheep . 

livestock carried on area supporting livestock 
expressed in their eauivalent as sheep per 
acre .... 


County New England 

Grey. Zealand. and Wales. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1,153,943 40,163,886 30.934,648 

1,127,747 39,410.664 26,661,266 

97-73% 9812% 86-89% 

29,187 1,398,236 11,969,192 

236 348 3,645 

2,167 691,375 4,274,142 

0-19% 1-73% 13-82% 

831,888 42,212.085 73»270,222 


2-76% 


0-74% 


1*07% 
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General Conclusions prom Statistical Data. 

lih a general way I think we may conclude that whilst the livestock 
position is good in^ England and Wales, it might be improved upon 
considerably in County Grey. If we admit the suitability of the 
South-East in general, and County Grey in particular, to livestock 
operations—and this is hardly likely to be disputed—^we may assume 
that anything tending towards increasing the average livestock-carry¬ 
ing capacity of the country wdll tend to bring about corresponding 
increase in wealth to the district and to the State. If we take into 
consideration what is happening in England and Wales, on the one 
hand, and to a less degree in New Zealand, on the other, we may con¬ 
clude that the carrying capacity of the South-East could be very 
materially increased (1) by heavy dependence on forage crops, and 
(2) by judicious handfeeding. It is perhaps perfectly true that 
general climatic conditions are more favorable to the general growth 
of forage crops both in Great Britain and New Zealand than is the 
case in the South-East. Nevertheless, it has been shown over and 
over again, on a small scale, it is true, that quite a number of forage 
crops succeed very well in the South-East in most seasons. And what 
has been done on a small scale can be done on a large one, providing 
the same amount of care and attention is given to the croi)s. There 
is no doubt that one cause of failure with many forage crops is that 
farmers are apt to think that they call for no particular tillage. This 
is very far from being the case. Most forage crops call for a good 
deal of cultivation during their period of growth; they are in this 
connection very largely fallow crops—that is to say, crops cleaning 
the land and preparing the way for other crops which cannot be so 
treated. On the whole, unless forage crops are to receive reasonable 
and careful treatment, it would probably be more profitable to leave 
them alone altogether. 

The question of the action of local economic conditions on forage 
crops is, I think, settled by the position of New' Zealand. If, for 
example, independently of the question of climatic conditions, New 
Zealand can grow^ mangolds to advantage, there is no apparent reason 
why the same could not be done in the South-East. 

iMmRTANcnc OF Forage Crops on the Poorer Class op Land in 

THE South-East. 

We all know that the natural fertility of the land in the immediate 
neighborhood of Mount Gambier, and on adjoining volcanic areas, 
is very great. It must be admitted, however, that much of the land 
in the South-East is only of very moderate fertility, and some of it 
very light and very poor in quality. There is not the slightest doubt 
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that much of this land can be converted into very fair agricultural 
land. It is only a question of time and intelligent practice. The 
cheapest and the most effective method of raising the natural fertility 
of the land is to cause livestock to graze over it; and no doubt the few 
sheep that are at present allowed to graze the pastoral areas are 
already doing something in that direction; but their numbers are so 
small, and their influence so limited, that it will take centuries to 
secure anything like appreciable results. On the other hand, forage 
crops, if well grown, will enable the farmer to gather together on 
these poor light lands large numbers of livestock. A practice of this 
kind continued over a number of years will in the long run have the 
effect of transforming relatively poor land into land of considerable 
agricultural value. It seems to me, therefore, that this indirect action 
of forage crops would alone justify land owners in the South-East in 
availing themselves freely of these crops. 

Position op Forage Crops in Generaij Rotation op Farm 

Whenever new types of crops are introduced on a farm it is very 
essential that they should not disturb to any degree other main crops 
that have long been grown there. And unquestionably if forage crops 
are new to us, when we first take them up we shall have to .consider 
carefully what is to be their relationship to other crops already 
grown on the farm. Nobody imagines, for example, that forage crops, 
or, for that matter, any type of crop, can be scattered indiscriminately 
over a farm. Success in any line of life implies, as a rule, order and 
organisation; and both order and organisation must prcvside over 
the distribution of farm crops. The essential is that the various 
crops follow one another in orderly succession on the same land; 
not hindering one another, but the rather, wherever possible, helping 
and completing one another. This represents roughly the rudiments 
of what is known as rotation. 

In the first place, general experience shows that one and the 
same crop cannot be made to grow year after year on the same 
land with any degree of success; crops different in kind must, 
therefore, succeed one another year after year. It should not 
be imagined, however, that it is a matter of indifference as to the 
position given in this succession to any particular crop. And in 
this connection the position given to a forage crop must depend 
much on its type and the general treatment to which it may be 
subjected. Let us examine a few examples. 

Many forage crops are leguminous, as, for example, the various 
clovers, peas, beans, vetches, &c. We know that all leguminous 
crops can be made to precede the cereals with great advantage; 
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hence, should we be growing any one of the above-named crops, as 
much as possible they should be followed by barley, oats, or particu¬ 
larly wheat. 

Forage root crops are not so easily disposed of; generally speaking 
they are placed at the head of rotation, and heavily dressed with 
farmyard manure. This would be the treatment best suited to 
mangolds and turnips, for example. Mangolds are as a rule left 
too long in the ground to be of much advantage to wheat; they 
leave the land too loose and open for the wheat crop at seeding 
time. Consequently, although wheat is frequently grown after 
mangolds, both oats and barley are to be preferred in this connection 
to wheat. 

Turnips, when winter fed, present even greater difficulties for 
wheat. As a rule they can only be followed by a cereal that can 
be sown very late in the season, like barley. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely; it is suf¬ 
ficient, however, that we note here that new forage crops intro¬ 
duced on the farm must always be carefully studied as to their pro¬ 
bable influence on existing crops. 

Types op Forage Crops Suggested fob the South-East. 

I am now compelled to make some definite reference to the types 
of crops that I imagine might prove best adapted to the South-East. 
In this connection I must repeat that I have hardly enough local ex¬ 
perience to prove an altogether safe guide. For the present, I must 
depend upon the views of others, although in a few years ^ time I an¬ 
ticipate having at my disposal definite data which will set at rest 
any difficulties I may at present feel. 

It seems to me that when any attempt is made to introduce forage 
crops into a new district or country the first essential is to ascertain 
the time of the year when these forage crops are likely to be of 
greatest use. For example, in a general way, I suppose we might 
divide up forage crops into three sections:—(1) Forage crops that 
are mainly summer grown, but which do not become available until 
the winter months, (2) Forage crops that are chiefly winter and 
spring grown, and become available in spring and the early summer. 
(3) Forage crops that arc mainly spring and summer grown, and 
become available towards midsummer. 

As a matter of general experience it would seem that a forage 
crop would be most useful which became available when natural 
pasture was most lacking. I am not able to speak for the South- 
East with any degree of certainty; but it appears to me that natural 
feed is, as a rule, scantiest during the cold winter months of the 
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year. Hence I conclude that for the South-East those forage crops 
are likely to be most useful which, whilst making chiefly summer 
growth, need not be fed otf until the winter months of the year. At 
the same time, I quite recognise that in many circumstances forage 
crops becoming available in spring and in summer are exceedingly 
useful; they must, however, occupy a position of secondary im¬ 
portance relatively to the winter-consumed forage crops. 

I shall now proceed to pass in review the chief types of forage 
crops that appear to me likely to prove most Uvseful to your district. 

Turmps and Swedes. 

Turnips, as we have seen, form the chief forage crop grown both 
in Britain and in New Zealand, and so great is their value to the 
country in which they can be grown to advantage that I wish very 
much that I could whole-heartedly recommend them to the South- 
East. There is no portion of South Australia in which climatic 
conditions approach more closely those of these two countriCvS than 
is the case in the South-East; the trouble is, however, as to whether 
this similarity in conditions is sufficiently close for practical pur¬ 
poses. The field turnip is a crop calling for rather moist summer 
conditions that are fairly typical of England; this peculiarity of the 
turnip crop has hindered i\^ spread over the Continent of Europe, 
and may neutralise its value in the South-East. Us importance, 
however, is so great that I do not think that it should be set aside 
altogether without a - very careful investigation into its local 
adaptability. 

Field turnips have been in use in England on a large scale since 
1730, and in order to convey to you some idea of their value as a 
field crop I shall quote to you a short paragraph which was 
written some hundred years ago;—‘'A new source of agricultural 
wealth was discovered in turnips, which, as their important qualities 
became known, excited in many of their early cultivators much of 
the same sort of enthusiasm as they did in Imrd Monboddo, who, on 
returning home from circuit, went to look at a field of them by 
candle light. Turnips gradually replaced the old bare fallows, 
filled the cattle mangers vrith food in winter, and when fed off on 
the light soils by sheep, consolidated, while they warmed them, and 
prepared the way for com crops on wastes that had hitherto only 
carried rabbits or geese.” 

Now we have in the South-East thousands of acres, which, il they 
do not carry geese, carry rabbits in abundance. Without a doubt 
land of this character can be rendered profitable if only turnips eau 
be made to succeed in our midst. I have been told that turhips 
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have been tried and found wanting in the South-East; I am not 
quite clear as to the reason of this failure. It cannot very well be 
for economic reasons, since we find the crop succeeding very well 
in New Zealand. Possibly the climate, or, more probably, the 
special season in which the crop was tested, is to blame. In matters 
of this importance it will be wrong calmly to submit to the verdict 
of a single season; and, so far as I am concerned, turnips will need 
to fail a good many times before I shall give them up altogether. 
And if we have to give up the white turnip, we may still be able 
to fall back upon the Swede, which is far more resistant to summer 
drought, and on the whole better feeding value. 

Turnips and Swedes are essentially suited to the lighter types of 
soil which are so abundantly represented in the South-Eastern 
Counties. They do not thrive, however, as a rule in soils which are 
at all deficient in lime; hence if we are to make any use of them we 
must lime the soil on the lines so persistently recommended to you 
by Mr. (’olebatch. If you have any stable manure available you 
cannot put it to better advantage than in dressing with it the land 
Avhich is to carry turnips. The seed itself should be sown with a 
moderate dressing of phosphatic manures. 

There is one difficulty connected with the growing of turnips 
which can only be settled by local experiment, and that is the most 
suitable time of the year to sow the crop. If turnips are sown too 
early in the spring they are apt to run away to seed in the course 
of the first summer, a fact which is fatal to their value as winter 
forage; whilst if they are sown too late, they may ju.st miss the 
moisture essential to good germination and to early growth. 

If the seed is sown through the manure openings in mixture, say, 
with bonedust, it should be sown at the rate of 21bs. to 3lbs. to the 
acre, in rows 24in. to SOin, apart. This practice involves a certain 
amount of hand thinning, so as to leave the roots about Sin. to 
lOiii. apart in the rows. This work may be avoided, however, by 
adopting the New Zealand practice of sowing lOozs. to 12ozs. of 
seed to the acre through the small seed drill attachment, which drops 
the seed, grain by grain, at suitable distances. 

The turnip crop will generally be sown on a cereal stubble, and 
the crop, therefore, will be tolerably weedy. This means that if 
we are to get good growth turnips must be horse-hoed during the 
growing season. They form, therefore, a useful fallow crop, clean¬ 
ing the land for the crop that follows. There is no difficulty in the 
handling of the crop in the winter; sheep are generally folded on 
the turnips, and when accustomed to them eat them out completely. 
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It is generally reckoned that a good crop of turnips should carry 
about 400 sheep to the acre for a week, that is to say an equivalent 
of seven to eight sheep to the acre per annum. 

Kales and Cabbages, 

The kales and cabbages represent crops which one can recommend 
with greater confidence in the South-East than is possible in the 
case of turnips. Kale, at all events, has already been grown very 
successfully in various parts of the South-East, and in favorable 
seasons has given very satisfactory results even in the Lower North. 
Mr. Colebatch has had every reason to be satisfied with kale at 
Kybybolite and at Glencoe; indeed, so generally recognised is tht* 
value of this forage crop in the South-East, that it is somewhat sur¬ 
prising that greater advantage has not as yet been taken of it. 

Under this heading we may conveni(nitly groui) together quite a 
number of forage crops, all of which call for identical treatment, 
namely:—Thousand-headed kale, the crop which is best known both 
here and in the Lower North; probably of all it is the most useful 
for sheep. Jersey tree kale, a larger growing type of kale, which, 
on account of its size, is generally dibbled out, and the leaves of 
which it is customary to strip. This crop has been known to yield 
as much as 40 tons to 50 tons of green stuff to the acre in the course 
of 18 months; unfortunately the hand labor involved is rather too 
great for its use on anything like a large scale under our condi¬ 
tions. Cattle cabbage, of the drumhead type, and forming a heart 
like the well-known vegetable. This is an excellent forage crop, 
yielding very abundantly under favorable conditions, and well worth 
testing locally. Marrow-stem cabbages, or w^hat are sometimes 
known as Chou Moellier. These cabbages have been tried in the 
South-East with, I believe, satisfactory results. Kohl Rabi, or the 
turnip cabbage, the only cabbage that is said not to taint milk, 
although I am not prepared to guarantee this fact. 

All these kales and cabbages are, in my opinion, well worth test¬ 
ing in the South-East; they admit of repeated grazing, and repre¬ 
sent in consequence even heavier feeding value than a good turnip 
crop. They are also to a greater extent drought-resistant. They 
may be used for late summer grazing, or be kei)t back for winter 
forage purposes. At a pinch they will supply feed for two years 
in succession; the second yearns growth, however, is never equal to 
that of the first, and, as a rule, the land can be put to better advan¬ 
tage under some other crop. 

The kales and cabbages thrive best in heavy land, and generally 
benefit from a dressing of farmyard manure if the latter is available- 
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Like turnips, they can follow a cereal crop, the stubbles of which 
can be broken in winter and got ready for seeding by early spring. 
The seed may be drilled in with bonedust through the manure open¬ 
ings, at the rate of lib. to the acre, in rows 24in. to 32in, apart; or 
else with the aid of the small seed attachment already referred to. 
If the kale is to make good growth the land must be kex)t well 
worked during its growing season. 

Rape, 

One of the best of the forage crops for sheep. I know that there 
are local objections to rape because of its liability to ai)his. This, 
however, represents as a rule an accident accompanying dry seasons; 
and, until further informed by personal experience, I cannot agree 
that it couvstitutes an objection sufificiently great to set aside alto¬ 
gether so valuable a crop as rape. Nobody would ever recommend 
farmers to coniine their forage crops to one special type; suitable 
areas of several different kinds should always be grown, so as to 
make ample provision for any failure that may arise. And in my 
opinion, rape should always take its i)lace, at all events, as a fair 
percentage of the area under forage crop on any farm on which 
sheep are kept. 

Rai>e is not so essentially a winter-fed forage crop as turnips; it 
can be sown in spring or in the early autumn, and should be fed 
down fairly consistently throughout its growing period. Hence it 
does not call for tlie after tillage so necessary with most other forage 
crops. ft is best suited to medium loams, and should be sown at 
the rate of 41bs, to 51bs. of seed to the acre, in mixture with manure. 

Wliiii Mmlard. 

White mustard is a forage croj) that can be grown with great ad¬ 
vantage as a catch crop, coming, say, between a cereal crop and 
some other spring-sown crop. It makes exceedingly rapid growth 
during the winter months, and can be utilised with great advantage 
whenever there is any danger of shortage of winter feed. It is most 
at home on comparatively fertile land, but will, on th<' whole, do 
fairly well almost anywhere. It should be drilled in at the rate of 
from 41bs. to 51bs. of seed to the acre. 

Mangolds, 

Wherever they can be grown to advantage, mangolds represent 
one of the best forage crops known. Good average yields of this 
crop may be taken to be represented by 25 tons to 30 tons of roots 
to the acre; under favorable conditions, how^ever, very much heavier 
crops have been recorded. Unfortunfitely this crop labors under 
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rather heavy disabilities, namely, it is apt to involve a rather heavy 
amount of hand labor. Thus, in the first place, hand thinning out 
of the plants cannot be avoided, as is the case with turnips. With 
mangolds it is customary to sow pods, and not seeds; hence two 
or three plants spring up together, and, unless they are singled out 
by hand, they hinder one another's development. Secondly, the 
mangold cannot with advantage be fed on the spot in the field; it 
must in the first place be pulled and stored away to ripen, very much 
as is the case with apples and pears. In other words, it is not good 
feeding value until it has ripened off in this way. This process 
involves a good deal of hand labor, as the roots must be handled 
very carefully if one wishes to avoid their rotting away in the heap. 
At a pinch, it is true, the ripening process might be allowed to take 
place in the land, but for the fact that the roots suffer much from 
the action of frosts. 

It appears to me that these two objections may prove insuperable 
in so far as the profitable growing of mangolds in this district is 
concerned. But were it not for these objections, I do not know 
of any forage crop better suited to local conditions. Mangolds are 
far more drought-resistant than either turnips or Swedes, and adapt 
themselves to almost any type of soil that is sufficiently deep for 
their root develoinnent. Heavy yields, of cour.se, are secured only 
in fertile soil, or under the influence of heavy dressings of farmyard 
manure. The land that is to receive mangolds should always be 
deeply cultivated in the winter, and reduced to a good condition of 
tilth early in spring. With mangolds it is highly advantageous that 
they be sown on a comparatively clean and weed free land: other¬ 
wise they call for rather extensive horse-hoeing. The seed should 
be sown as early in the spring as circumstances permit of; to a very 
large extent the importance of the yield may be said to depend very 
largely on the date of seeding. The mangold is a slow-developing 
root, which is always checked by autumn low temperature; hence 
the earlier the s-'eding date the heavier the yield of mangolds. The 
seed is sown in drills at the rate of 41bs. to 61bs. to the acre, and in 
rows 24in. to 30in. apart, so as to permit of the necessary horse* 
hoeing. 

Mangold seed is apt to rise very irregularly; this may be due 
either to too deep seeding, or else to defective germination. Hence 
seed should always be tested before sowing, and a good seed should 
show a germination percentage of at least 120. The roots should be 
hand pulled, so as to place them finally Sin. to 9in. apart, and the 
land between the rows kept loose and free from weeds throughout 
the growing season. 
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Clovers. 

There are several very useful cultivated clovers. Most of them, 
however, enter into grazing mixtures forming temporary or per¬ 
manent pasture; and as such do not concern us to-day. A few 
clovers, however, may be taken to be characteristic forage crops, 
occupying the land only from 12 months to 18 months, and prepar¬ 
ing the way for other farm crops. Of such is the common red 
clover, or the broad-leaved clover of the English rotations. This 
clover is generally sown in a spring cereal, usually barley. It grows 
up in the shelter of the barley crop, but does not actually become 
available until the following year, w^heft it may be cut for green 
forage or converted into hay. It always supplies an abundant 
grazing aftermath. In English practice the red clover is usually 
followed by autumn wheat sown in the same year. I am not aware 
as to the extent this clover may have been tested in the South-East; 
but I am satisfied it is well worth a trial. It cannot be said, how¬ 
ever, to thrive on poor light land; it is generally most at home in 
fertile localities, and on soils that are fairly firm, and of at least 
mediuni consistency. It should be added that red clover is fre- 
<[uently grown with advantage in conjunction with rye grass and 
other grasses. 

Crimson or Italian clover is far less valuable as a forage crop than 
red clover, l)ut it is far hardier; hence its chances of success in the 
South-East are probably greater than that of the former. It should 
be sown in early autumn, and may be depended upon to supply an 
abundant spring forage, which may either be grazed or converted 
into hay; it must be admitted, however, that the hay is generally 
rather hard and poor in quality. The other clovers, such as white 
or Dutch clover, Alsikc clover, &c., are chiefly adapted to land 
which is left out of cultivation for quite a number of years. 

Lxicerne. 

Perhaps I should not have referred to lucerne to-day. It is so 
manifestly a forage crop occtipying the land for several years that 
it can hardly be assumed to enter into ordinary cropping rotations. 
1 am not altogether sure, however, that it is not customary to over¬ 
state the length of life of a lucerne field. I am of the opinion that 
under favorable conditions an average lucerne field begins to decline 
between its fifth and its tenth year. And it then becomes a ques¬ 
tion as to whether the lucerne crop is not cumbering the ground, 
end whether it could not be replaced wdth great advantage by some 
other crop. This is the position for lucerne which is carefully grown 
and regularly cut for green forage or hay purposes. But lucerne 
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can be utilised very advantageously under very different treatment, 
as many of us have learnt in the North; and I see no reason why our 
results should not be bettered in the South-East. Lucerne is broad¬ 
casted over a hay crop at the rate of 81bs. to lOlbs. to the acre, and 
lightly rolled in; and later on, if the lucerne stand is satisfactory, 
it will yield exceedingly good summer feeding for a period of at least 
three years, 

I understand that Mr. Colebatch has been unsuccessful with 
lucerne sown in this way at Kybybolite, and I believe that he has 
tested both spring and autumn sowing. For the present I shall 
look upon his lack of success as purely accidental, and propose 
giving to lucerne more extended trials than it has received as yet. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the success of lucerne is some¬ 
times dependent on at least two outside factors, which are some¬ 
times unfavorable in oiir soils. (hie of these factors is an inade¬ 
quate supply of lime; hence soils lacking lime should be carefully 
limed before lucerne is placed upon them. The second factor is 
the. presence of bacteria, which develoi) on the roots of the plant. 
Bacteria of this kind are generally more or less ubiquitous; but 
if thought to be absent it would be sufficient to secui’e some old soil 
from a lucerne field, and to drill it rapidly over the land; probably 
the seed itself could be mixed previously with the soil. 

Sorghum and Millets. 

Experience has shown that both sorghums and millets thrive ex¬ 
ceedingly well in the South-East, and where summer green forage 
crops are required they cannot be too highly recommended. They 
are essentially adapted to the lighter types of soils and those of 
medium consistency. They are spring sown, and usually come in 
for use during the summer months. It should be noted, however, 
that late-sown sorghum crops, after forming and ripening their seed, 
will retain their full color and full succulence throughout the winter 
months if left standing in the field. Sorghums, therefore, may be 
treated as forage crops, becoming available in winter, if necessity 
to do so should ever arise. 

Rye Grass. 

There are two typical rye grasses, namely, perennial rye and 
Italian rye. Perennial rye is suited chiefly to temporary and par¬ 
ticularly to permanent pastures. Italian rye, on the other hand, 
is an annual, or, at the outmost, a bi-annual crop; hence it may be 
looked upon as a typical forage crop, to be used as green forage, 
for hay, or simply for gra7:ing purposes. Italian rye may be sown 
eithej alone on specially prepared land, or else in a cereal crop, 
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is the ease with red clover. It is a forage crop making extremely 
strong growth, and which can be safely recommended in these dis¬ 
tricts, where it is, I understand, already favorably known. 

Pumpkins and Pie Melons. 

Pumpkins have been said to be grown very successfully for sheep 
in some portions of New Zealand. Under suitable conditions the 
acre weight represented in a good crop of xmmpkins is very con¬ 
siderable; and since, if necessary, pumpkins can he stored away 
until required, they should commend themselves as a croi) to those 
who are likely to be short of w inter feed. Sheep wdll take to them 
readily enough if they are broken open with a spade or an axe. 
Pie melons, although less nutritious, are also very useful for forage 
purj)Oses, i)articiilarly in sandy localities. I have hand-fed them 
to sheep at Kosew'orthy in years in wdiich there w^as X)ractically no 
wdnter feed. We found that the pie melons w^ent furthest if they 
were put through a turnij) slicer. 

Summary and Review. 

Let us now' endeavor l>rietly to summarise the position of forage 
crops in the South-East. We have noticed how' vast was the area 
in the South-East given up more or less to livestock. We have 
seen, too, that on the whole the livestock-cariying capacity of this 
area is far low'cr than is the case in many other countries. A com¬ 
parison of th<* results in other countries, such as Great Britain a?id 
New' Zealand, w'ould lead us to infer that not only w'ould the live- 
stock-carrying capacity of the South-East he considerably raised, 
but also its general wealth-producing cax>acity, if greater attention 
could be paid to forage crops, combined with judiciously-timed hand- 
feeding. 

I have drawn attention to some of the forage crops that appear 
to me suitable to your districts. I may have overlooked some w^hich 
have an equal claim on our attention; and I may possibly have over¬ 
estimated the claims of others. Among the most likely forage crops 
I think might he quoted the kales and cabbages, rape, and sorghunus. 
1 trust, however, that circum>staiices will be such that all will receivt'^ 
a fair trial. 

In the discussion which followed the delivery of the above address,. 
Mr. S, Ockley (Penola) congratulated the Director upon his able 
treatment of a subject that was of vital importance to the district. 
In new ground of an inferior character—^yacca land—he had found 
that mai 2 ;e would make remarkable growth in the summer. The 
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(‘ost of seed and manure was 2s. 3d. per acre, and the return was 
30cwts. to the acre. He saved the expense of cutting by turning on 
the stock, and then he invariably got a good follow-on crop of oats. 

Mr. P. Coleman said the time must come When producers would 
be forced to grow more fodder. At the Islington Sewage Farm 
panicum crusgalli major, a valuable grass, was well established, and 
£10 per acre was paid by lessees for the privilege of cutting it for 
stock. It had not been sown, but had been distributed by wind or 
water. 

The Minister asked, seeing that before long they would have a 
port with freezing works, whether it would not pay them to pro¬ 
duce more stock to meet the world-wide demand for meat. The 
point they had to determine was whether it would pay them better 
than other lines. 

Mr. C. E. Birks said i)eas and barley were useful forage cro|>s. 
There were thousands of acres of land in the State which would 
grow good forage crops the first year they were cleared. 


GRADING AND MARKING OP PRUIT FOR OVERSEA 

MARKETS. 

I^eporting to the Minister of Agriculture, under date Loudon, 
March 12th, the Trade Commissioner writes:—American and 
Canadian shippers are experiencing a bad selling season. Fruit 
of excellent quality is realising from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per case, and ship¬ 
ments and stocks are reported to be extremely heavy. I have 
inspected quite a number of their shipments, and am particularly 
impressed by the uniformity of their grading and freedom from 
disease. They have adopted an excellent method of marking by means 
of colored paper labels pasted on the ends of the cases, which presents 
no diflSculty in identifying marks, and certainly saves considerable 
time and worry and dockers’ charge. I am of the opinion that this 
system will be well worth experimenting with in South Australia, and 
under separate cover I am sending several samples of case ends, which 
will illustrate the methods adopted.” These samples can be seen in 
the Produce Department, Victoria Square, Adelaide. 
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BLOOD WORMS. 

!>y P. E. Placjk, B.V.Be., M.R.C.V'.S., Governmeiit Veterinary 

Lecturer. 

So many iiu|uiries have reached the Veterinary Ijecturer on the 
subject of blood worins, and the. treatment of animals infested with 
them, that it has become necessaiy to issue the following notes on 
the subject to supplement the information already available, and to 
prevent the endless reiteration of information in replies to corre¬ 
spondents as to symptoms and treatment. 

The name blood worm, like most general appellations, is useful 
hut somewhat misleading, and the implied ledness of the wonn is 
l)y no means always present; on the other hand, other red worms 
suffer in reputation on acco\uit of it, for the redness of the little 
wrigglers so often found in troughs and the like is not due to 
horses' blood, and, scientifically, they are not worms, but larva? of 
various winged insects, such as gnats, and if a horse drinks them 
in he will digest them, and they will do him no harm. There are 
many hranches of the blood worm family, some score or more, but 
practically only ihr(‘e sorts affect horses in South Australia. These 
are known to science under various names, but the one most com¬ 
monly used is Srh rrsfomaia, or hard-mouthed ones, a division of 
the class or thin round worms, so that to the layman 

they are thin round worms with hard mouths; the man of science 
further labels them as Sclerasfton urn armafif m, or equinunh that is 
the armed worm or horse worm, and this is commonly spoken of as 
the big blood wmrni, w^hich is from 20 to 30 millimetres long, and 
sometimes much longer (roughly, 25 millimetres go to an inch), and 
about the size of a grass stem in circumference; they are some¬ 
times ca11e<l palisade worms, because they look like little round 
battens. As a rule they are not red, but a dirty grey, unless they 
have just had a meal of blood, which will then show red through 
their thin skin. 

The second in the family js ealled Selerofifomnm fefraeanthum, or 
the hard-Tnouthed one, with four spikes, and is much smaller than 
the last, so is often called the small blood worm; it is usually 
greyish-white in color, but is mtieh more frequently noticed as n 
red worm, on account of the blood shining through the thin coat, 
Tt is from 10 to 16 millimetres long, and the thickness of sewing 
thrimd or ftne strinf^ 

■c ■ 
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The third is less common than the other two, and is smaller in 
size as a rule, though often giants of tlie race may be found; it is 
usually yellowish-white in colour, but red from contained blood, and 
is named Sc/erostomuhi (dentalam, or toothless one of the hard 
mouth, and is seldom found outsule blood vessels. 

Scientists having identified the beasts aiul duly christened them, 
then begin to <lifl*er as to what they are and what they do and where 
they will be found; hence the diflerent opinions that one hears about 
them ; but the following are facts, and interesting ones, and are more 
or less common to the three sorts, namely, that they may be found 
in tin* large bowels of the liorse and in tin* blood vessels in the 
neighborhood, holding on to the lining of the bowel or ves.sel by 
their hard juouths, causing little prominences varying from a pin¬ 
head to a millet seed in size, and sometimes much larger, in which 
ease an embryo w^orm will be found in the tumor, which is known 
to knackers as a “fat .stone," and may very frequently be found 
connected with the lymphatic glands or kernels on the mesentery 
or eaidfat. Seine investigators look on these as similar to the queen 
l)ee in a hive, others d<*ny such a function; but it is certain tliat the 
usual mode of reproduction lakes ])lace as follows;—The worms in 
the bowels give off eggs, some 30,000 per female, which are pas.sed 
in the horse’s dung, where, if conditions of moisture are favorable, 
they will batch out in a few' days, w'hile on the other ha)ul, they 
may remain dormant for many inontlis, even years. The embryos 
which hatch out are Imm. or less in length, and, being microscopic, 
arc taken into the horse in food and water in largxi numbers, and 
as millions are often found in a horse, it follow's that millions are 
thus swallowed, and on account of their 8mallnes.s readily pass 
through the coats of the bowel into the neighboring blood vessels, 
where they grow, and finally bore their way back to tt»e bowel, be¬ 
come differentiated as to sex, copulate, and pass eggs as before, 
and in the case of the big blood worm, may almost invariably be 
found hanging on to the inner coat of the caecum or large water gut, 
where also, and in the large i)auneh-like gut, or four-folded colon, 
may be found the small blood worm in thousands; while the third 
sort will mostly be found in the blood vessels of the kidneys. 

Now' when they wander from the bowels into the blood vessels 
around them their track may often be followed by the jelly-like 
substance and bubbles of gas that are found on the upper gurface 
of the bow'el, and when they have decided on the spot where they are 
going to stay aw'hile, the result of their digging their noses into the 
glistening lining of the vessel is an aneurism, or sw'clling of. the 
artery, generally about the size of a walnut, often no bigger than 
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a pea, and sometimes as bi^ as a baby’s head. The swelling is 
generally i*adish-sh«nped; th(‘ outer wall oF the vessel is thickened 
and hardejied and eonfused with the connective tissue around it, the 
middle or nuiseidar coat ot* the vessel is always thickened, while 
normally about a millimetre m thickness, it increases to 20mm. or 
^onun,, ajid the muscle fibres degenerate. Tht» inner coat, usually 
bright and shin 3 % is always altered, jierhaps only a little thickened 
and milky white, or ulcerated and greatly thickened and hard as 
stone or bone. 

Within this aneurism there is a whit3’'-y(*llow, jelly-like fibiinous 
deposit, a thromlms, altache<l to the iuiuu* coat oF the vessel, though 
[perhaps only juartially so, extending botli in front and behind the 
aneurism, sometimes For a long distance, and is du(‘ directly to the 
action oF worms. These avetage about a dozen, and may be hun- 
d»*eds; when they are ])resent the symptoms are acute, when absent 
chronic. The young worms are rose-tinted, stuck in the jelly, with 
their heads and tails in the l)lood stream, their mouths often glued 
to the coats of the vessel. 

Now, mechanically, alone such a condition of things is Fraught 
nith danger; flu* ammrism, std)jected to a straiji such as rolliiig or 
pulling, may burst, and th<‘ animal bleed to death internally; hnt 
more commonly Fragments of the thiombus break oft*, and block 
smaller vessels, causing embolism, or choking of the artery, and a 
sudden change in tlu‘ blood supply of tin* i>art occurs, resulting in 
paralysis of one or more sections of the digestive tube, the secretions 
atjd movements of which are suspended. When tliis occurs in the 
main artery sup])lyiug the bowels, the great mesenteric, the bowel 
changes From a pale to a dark rtMl color, its lining, the mucous mem¬ 
brane, is swollen, there are streaks and spots of dark-colored blood, 
jelly-like swellings, and often the organ is considerably enlarged, 
the appearances of what is commonly called blood colic in South 
Australia. Often difficulty is experienced in finding the embolism, 
because of the many ramifications of the blood vessels, while such 
circulation distuibances of the bowel cause a local paralysis, with 
stagnation, free fermentation of the contents, and painful gifiping, 
often resulting in bursting of the bowel. 

The effects of the worm aneurism vary very considerably in rela¬ 
tion to its situation. It may be in the great mesentery artery, and 
diminish the supply of blood to the bownds, generally resulting in 
chronic indigestion, especially when a clotting in a branch entirely 
deprives a portion of the bowel of its blood supply, the difficulty 
being gradually got over by other branches of the artery taking on 
th<» work of the blocked one. But, as very frequently happens, the 
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right branch of the great mesenteric becomes completely blocked, 
and then the great water gut, the caecum, is deprived of its blood 
supply, and acute stox>page, or colic, quickly ends the horse’s life. 
The large four-folded colon, deriving its blood supx)ly from two 
sources, seldom has them both blocked at one time, so it manages to 
get on with its work after a fashion. 

Death results from any one of several mechanical causes, such as 
failure of lungs or heart to act on account of pressure on the 
diaphragm by the distended bowels, congestion of the brain on 
account of the blocking of big vessels in the belly; but modern in¬ 
vestigation has shown that the infestation by these worms results 
in a breaking-down of the blood which is utilised by them and 
passed out as excrement in a useless condition, and that this worm 
digestion results in the formation of substances which are actively 
poisonous to the horse, and responsible for many of the symptom?! 
observed. 

What are the symptoms of blood worms?'—a question aske<l in 
scores of letters and at nearly every meeting. The answer is dis¬ 
appointing. There are no definite symptoms except the ]>ioduction 
of the worms themselves, and if these have been killed l)y medica¬ 
tion^ they are digestible and digested, and not to be seen in the 
dung. 

If an aneurism has Inirst the symptoms are distinct. There has 
been an accident or severe exertion, the arjimal crouches or sits on 
its haunches, knuckles over at the fetlocks, and falls as if |)aralysed; 
the pulse is thready, and the whites of the eyes very juile, .severe 
and prolonged struggles at the point of death. 

The general symptoms are:—Harsh and staring coat, loss of form 
and vigor, stiffness of the hindquarters, difficulty aiul pain in pass¬ 
ing urine, hut frequent attempts to do so, arching of the back, x>asty 
swelling of limbs, lips, and belly, cramp and paralysis. 

Tn less acute cases:—Variation of appetite, increased thirst, and 
dung seldom passed, the pellets small and dry, becoming softer and 
pasty, stinking, and sometimes bloodstained. The urine is acid, and 
has a thick sediment; the pulse is small and quick. 

The attacks of colic are worse after feeding, and as a rule are not 
very severe; the horse is ill for a long time, and lies down for hours 
together, looking at his side and groaning occasionally, then getting 
up and seeming bettor, feeding and getting worse, and so on, till 
fed only on straw thatch, he concludes that life is not worth living 
and departs. To find out if these worms are present, fill A bucket 
one-third with dung recently passed and fill up with water and Ativ 
up well and allow to settle: skim off the scum, and decant off the 
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liquor; take a little oi the sediment and spread on a dark surface, 
such as a bit of American cloth or oilskin, and search carefully for 
the worms. Probably they will not be found at first or second shot, 
but will appear if the proceeding is repeated often enough. 

TREATMExNT. 

1'reatment.—Fire and water. It is heresy in these days of the 
gospel of conservation of fodder to preach the burning of stubble, 
but such a proceeding very effectually fi*ys the worm eggs. 
Water.—Chief Inspectors of Stock even unto the third and fourth 
generation liavc lifted up their voices against the danger of the 
dam side and the crumbling creek bank, and have been but voices 
ciying in the wilderness, though where watei* is lifted the simplest 
and crudest of filters are effectual—a bag of limestoJie j'ubble and 
charcoal lumps at the intake will answer. 

The ti'eatment of water in bulk in a dam is not very satisfactory, 
as the main danger is in the mud at the sides; but any treatuumt 
that will piu^cipitate floating matter is useful, such as lime, or blue- 
stone, or sulphate of iron, all piH‘scribed at the j*ate of 1 to 10,000, 
l)ut quite* safe at the more concentrated rale of 1 to 1,000, though 
at the latter generally rendering the water unpalatable. While if 
perchloride of iion comes down to reasonable prices again, about 
lid. i)er lb., it is also useful anil safe at the above proportions. 

The same treatment may be adopted in the trough, hut a weekly 
eleauing out is much cheaper and more effectual, though some scrap 
iron and a f<’W huvips of lime at the inlet are useful and cheap. 
With regard to medical treatment, the time when it would have 
been of u»sc is almost invariably past when it is eommeneed. 

In veterinary ho.spitals (‘xcelleiit re.sults are obtained l)y tapping 
the bowels and flooding them with medicaments which kill the 
worms therein; but sueli a proceeding is out of the question on the 
farm, when*, if drenching has to be n^^orted to, a purgative such as a 
pint of raw lins<'ed oil is useftil, if combined with two tablespoons of 
painters^ turps., in so much that some hundreds of adult worms are 
evacuated, but many thoustinds left behind; one or two teaspoons 
of chloroform added to the above increa.se the efTectiveness of the 
mixture and the risk. 

While to those that have unlimited time oii their hands, and like 
giving balls to horses, th<' following prescription may app«*al 
R ferri ammon. sulph., 2drs.; quin, sulph., 15grs.; acid carbol., 15m.; 
P. mix. vom., 20grs.; P. (juassiae, 2dr8.; P. digitalis, lOgrs.; P. gly 
eerrh., Idr.; theriac, q.s. M. ft. bol., 1. A ball to be given twice 
daily for a month. The writer is smiling up his sleeve while handing 
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out this, but it is a classic prescription. A useful worm powder is 
made of equal i)arts of sulphur, sulpliate of iron, saltpetre, black 
antimony, linseed meal, and sugar; a dose is a flat tablespoon once 
or twdee a day for some weeks in feed. This does not kill the worms, 
but facilitates their expulsion, and acts as a tonic. The writer fully 
admits the vermicidal propei’ties of santonine, but at ten guineas a 
pound he fancies it is out of the question; if any should desire to 
use it, as much as will lie on a threepenny-bit is a fair dose for a 
horse, and can be added to the above powder is desired. The dose 
of tartar emetic is one dram, or a tablespoonful, and it can be sub¬ 
stituted for the black antimony if desired. 

But knowing the life history of the worms, and how the imma¬ 
ture forms are in the blood vessels, and less resistant than the adults 
in the bowels, sonu' drug which will reach them there is advisable; 
such a drug is arsenic, but it is a drug not to be jdayed with, as at 
least one horse owner in South Australia has found to his cost, and 
the form recoiniuended is Fowler’s solution of arsenic, or licpior 
arsenicalis B.P,, because B.I\ means a standard dose at a safe 
margin. This is NOT A DBENCH, but two tablespoonfuls are mixed 
Avith the feed once a day for a fortnight, then tlie drug is discon¬ 
tinued for a fortnight, and repeated as before for a third fortnight. 

Arsenic is very rai^idly absorbed into the blood, and reach(‘s the 
worms Avithin a few seconds of its administration in tlie food, and 
in such a dose does not kill them nor the horse; but it prevents their 
sexual development, and at the same time acts as a tonic on the 
horse, so that its use may or may ]u)t be followed by the ai)peai*ajice 
of Avorms in the dung, but most certainly its action will be viNil)le in 
the improved coat and condition of the horse. 

The reason for stopping in the middle ft)rtnight is that the liver 
has a special function of accumulating the d»’ug, which during that 
fortnight continues its Avork, Avhile otherAvise there might be a small 
risk of its b(*comiug too active if continued. 

The fcAv seconds only reciuired for its administration render it a 
I>Facticable means of dosing, and the solution being easily mixed 
Avith the feed ensures a safe and exact dose to each horse, Avhieh a 
similar amount of the crude drug does not; for if one hors<» got tAvo 
doses he Avould very likely be upset. The cost Avorks out at only 
twopence or threepence per dose at ortlinary retail ratc^. 

Finally, there is a bagful of truth in the hackneyed saying— 
Prevention is better than cure. 
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GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF STALLIONS. 

LIST OF CERTIFICATED HORSES. 

f Continued from page 730.y 


The Ibt up to December 3lst, 1914, of stallions (XTtificaied for life, is as 
follows:— 


Naino of Horso. 

Ago. 

Owner. 

Alldross, 

Hate. 



Thurouuiihkkds. 



.Vtiiiiinil Xolson . . 

... ♦”) ve.ir^ 

.A. .1. Berrinian . 

Sa«ldleworth... 

Id/7,12 

Adrian. 

... ij 

M. i\ .Melk.nakl. 

1 Naraeoorte . . 

23/8 II 

ArtilJorv. 

... .*» “ 

\\*. '1*. l’’o8tt‘r . 


31,312 

BanKai .. ,.. 

... 8 '• 

A. E. J*r(?ss . 

Hilt mi . 

d;3;l2 

Bon Blair. 

... r» “ 

G. Kerne .. 

* Wandoarah... 

1/8/13 

Bun liur . 

A^cd 

IVnnv Bros. 

Saddleworlh... 

8 10 im 

Binnia . 

... 

J. F. Kirbv .. 

.Ming bool. 

2 0 11 

Blauktr-h. 

7 year.- 

Diinean (‘ampin'll .... 

Pemda . 

12/10.00 

Blaukthoni 

. . . .Vge< l 

H«.m. .1. Ix’wis. 


10 K,10 

Brij^ht Lie'llt. 

7 Years 

doseph Graham . 

Aitliossan .. . 

20 7AO 

Brijfht 'I’ostjji .. .. . 

. .. 7 

K. A. 8mith . 

Port Pirii* . .. 

toil 

rapitano . 

. . . d •' 

VV. H. Mi( hael . 

Baninga Gap 

17,8.10 

( arUn^u . 

. . . 7 *’ 

aI. T. Whvte . 


28 0,10 

t'arlvofTf . 

.V«ed 

.1. M. (Javlanl. 

l^iuneroM .... 

28.10, Iti 

( . 


|{. K. Miirphv 


28 loVlt) 

(’iiaininan . 


r. .Mudge . . . 


22 3 10 


ti VVU*'' 



7 , j *> 

Dovilrv . 

. . . d ‘ “ 

.1. B. .luekscm. 

Strathalbvn . . 

Id/10/11 

iJfvlin . 

- . 4 1 

\V. Burns . 

Gawler. 

24,8.10 

1 >uki' of Bk hinont) 

A-ed 

W. A. Blaekler. 

Adelaide .... 

3 3.10 

l>vnaniito . 

. . . 

U. M. Hawker . 

Buiigaree .... 

10 itv io 

Ktnaiin-na-Kmuk . 


A. (' i ooie . 

Port KllinI ... 

27 10,00 

I•'a\vn Maiion . 

, . . .*» yt MI'S 1 

H. A. Spiirltng . 

; Ixiehiol . 

1.7;H»;|0 

Vv\i\ . 

. . . 7 

\V. 'reinpler . 

Adelaide .... 

13 0,10 

I*'nl}ruratt? . 

. . . 5 " 

\V. Potter . 

Wolseley .... 

10,8,10 

Jam blur l)kk .... 

. . . o 

rl. & H. Hui'St . .. 

'I'niro . i 

7/S It) 

Uang Korwanl .., . 

. .. 8 *• 

.1. W. Towel's . 

.MilliciMit .... 

4 0 11 

(Janvmedc-s . 

. . . 8 “ 

W. A. Blaekler. 

.Adelaide .... 

3 3;10 

rJlun ICtt-gcT . 

. . . 8 “ 

P. H. MeFiagan . 

Mt. Gumbier . 

3,0 10 

(JloiisjK'ar . 

. . . d ** 

\\\ SAddinek . 

Hillsea, \V.(‘. . ; 

17/7/14 

(Jood Morrull^ Bill . 

Agisl 

A. Nuliol . I 

Adelaiiie .... 

23 0 00 

( Juii 8<iund . 

... d vettr.s 

F. \V. (’. Haw ke . 

Kadina . 

21/0 11 

Harvcist Moinber .. 

.. . 8 * 

W. H. (Voss . 

.Mt. Gainbier , 

0 0 13 

Hot#, pur . 

Aged , 

F. H. Elliott . 

CJawler . 

14 8 12 

Irish Giles . 

‘ • ** i 

^\. F. ()M)ea . 

Alma Plains . 

d/0/i3 

Isonomey .. 

, .. 5 years I 

d. & M. 8ullivan . 

Halburv . i 

3,8 10 

’laggler ' . 

... Ag< d 

W. R. Michael . 

Buowtown .... i 

22/0/00 

JuRuler King ___ 

5 years 

John Ireland . 

Hawker . 

d/lO, 10 

♦Juui|)er .. 

... Agetl 

Langley Bros . 

Borclertown .. 

20/10/10 

Kin>? Edward . 

4 * 

1). Jaiu.O'* . 

1 Katninda .... ; 

9/2/10 

King Thor . 

, . . 0 years 

A. M. Turner . 

Cradock . 

d/lOJU 

Kooringa .. 

.,, 7 ‘‘ 

Hon. J. Lewis . 

Burra . ; 

5/10/10 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALL10N8—contijwed. 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Addreas. 

1 

; Date. 


'J'horougubreds -contintied. 

7 viuirs Rcattic Rrf»s. 

(V>well . 

28/9/10 
: 2/6/14 

Loitl Alwyn ... 

5 * “ 

j W. Jamc*s . 

Adelaide .... 

Macquarie. 

Agwl 

R. Kllerv . 

Orroroo . 

6/10/09 

Massaniello . 


F. Faw’cett . 

Port Pirie .,. 

6/9/10 

Merrianp . 

“ 

I). W. Johiisson. 

; Port Pirie ... 

1/9/11 

Merryman. 

Merry Monarch. 

8 yearn 

8 ‘ “ 

h\ Handtke. 

(toode. 

i 27/5/11 

C. Schmidt . 

' Quoni. 

* 28/7/10 

Nitrous . 

Aged 

S. Torr. 

M in taro . 

17/7/12 

Norback. 

6 yearM 

A. .lohnstuu . 

Angaston .... 

1 29/9/09 

Nunsea. 

Aged 

A. E. Hams. 

) Snowlown.... 

i 26/8/13 

T^andion. 

5 yearn 

0. Harris. 

Cowell . 

2/8/12 

Parsifal . 

fi “ 

O. Cr. Hailey . 

Everani Centre 

15/8/11 

Pistol. 

Aged 

J. H. AWrtliio . 

Richmond Prk. 

23/2/11 

Pocillator. 

6 years 

Hon. fl. J. l>uncaii .... 

Adelaide .... 

16/8/11 


Aged 

7 years 

E. Mik^s . 

Border town . . 

io/8/n 

13/8/10 

Prior Junior . 

A. M. Turner . 

Cradock. 

Raven . 

7 

.1, OT^ughlin . 

Hawker. 

6/8/10 

Resemblance .. 

0 “ 

A. Slandlev. 

Bala klava . . . 

3/8/10 

Resemblance. 

7 

W. Wilkins . 

Kadina. 

4/8/11 

Reynella - . - - - ^. 

“ 

W. S. Day. 

Milang . 

22/10/09 
i 13/10/09 
8/7/13 


H 

.1, Miilquoenv . 

Mt. (him bier . 


Ug(\ • 

7 veai's 

H, W. Kckermaim .... 
Mc( !a Ikj Bros. 

1 Saddleworth . 

' Pinnaroo .... 


27/10/10 

17/8/10 

Saritoi . 

7 

K. W. Herbt'rt . 

, Barunga Gap 

Schnap|H»r. 

Scrutiny. 

7 “ 

(^ Russell .. 

i Edithburgh .. 

26/7/12 

7 “ 

T. Arthur . 

I Orroroo 

6/10/09 
i 6 9/13 

Scuttle Cask . 

6 “ 

F, C. Wheeler. 

■ Ml. Gambler . 

Sim Tren 1 . 

5 ‘‘ 

<'t. N. (foklsw'orthv .... 

; Ham ley Bdg. , 

1 23;«/l3 

Sir fJiilver ,. 

5 “ 

H. H. lUtcUflfc. 

1 Lameroo .... 

' 28,10/10 
1/8/12 
i .5/9/11 

Sir fjourner 

5 

J). Herrv .. 

' Adelakle .... 

Sir Malion. 

7 

O. (». fiartholomaeus .. 

ArkaVia. 

Sir Tom. 

Aged 

.1. Slattery. 

Dublin. 

7/8/12 

Sojourner. 

.V 

J. MuHins & Sons . 

Nairne . 

22/10/09 

Solitary' . 

Sbofeeisrn . 


A. Ik (J, MeFarlanc .... 

E. Wellius;t<>!i 

3/3/10 

(> year- 

H. Crittenden . 

Bh-th........ 

19/10/10 

Staccato . 

7 *' “ 

T. Mudge. 

St reak^' Bay. . 

22/5/11 

Starlight . j 

5 ** 

O’Eearv Bn>.s. 

Hawker. 

6/10/10 

St. (Mo . ' 

7 

S. Kidman. 

Fulham Park 

6/3/13 

Step Out . 

Aged 

(*eo. Rennet . 

Edw'ai'datowm. 

2/3/11 

Storm Signal. 

8 year' 

Jas. McDonald. 

KcHiringa .... 

15/7/12 

♦Straightshot . 

Aged 

A. Rfi'itcU.. 

James to w'n . . 

6/8/10 

Straightline. ! 

5 years 

♦Ja«. (Quinlan. 

Yaiiunda Flat 

27/7/11 

St. Vincent . i 

Agetl 

H. .Mentha ... 

Adelaide .... 

22mm 

Swirl. 

** 

R. Smith. 

Pinnaroo .... 

27110/10 

Tatiara .. - 


T. Duell. 

Burra. 

; 22/7/11 

The Admiralty. 

“ 

E. A. Wickens .. 

Gawler. 

1 22/9/09 

The (vafitaway. 

6 years 

J. Kiiinear. 

Moonta . 

' 29/9/09 

The Nut. 

Aged 

1>. Shanwall .. 

Wilmington .. 

20/9/10 

The Pilot. 1 


J. N. Davkw. 

Kingacote ... 

: H/5/II 

The Tinman . i 

5 year- 

W. Rol)ert«on. 

Gunyah ..... 

j 8/9/11 

Thunder King. j 

Aged 

T. K. Tapksy. 

1 Thistle Island. 

20/9/10 

Toff . 

7 years 
8* “ 

A. C. Hewton. 

Yorketown .. 1 

1 8/8/10 

Torah ..... 1 

W. R. Warren . 

Port Pirie ... 

7/9/TO 

♦Trentbridg©. ; 

Age<l 

E. (.Vjpping & Som ... 
H. Carter .. 

Lnoindale ... 

12/10/09 

Valiant. i 

*« 

Crystal Brook 

8/8/11 

♦Whalebone . 1 

Ci 

W. R. Cross . 

Mt. Gambler . 

,10/9/10 

Wheat King . j 

6 years 

H.F. White .. . 

Quom . / 


Willie Trenton . : 

2 “ 

F, Creiic .. 

Murat Bay .. 

I 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALLIONS-~cowto>i€rf. 


Name of Hor.se. | Age. Owner, Address. i Date. 


Willy Willy. ^ years 

Young Damper. * 8 “ 

Young Pishoage. ; 0 “ 


Tho ROUG HBRIBDS — cofUinved. 
J. Q. Cox 


O. j. Beckman 
J. H. Wilson . . 


Bordertowf) 
Snowtown. . 
Two Wells . 


20/7/11 

21/9/09 

6/10/10 


Lights. 


Angler . 

Appreniont. . 

Baron. 

Baron’s Policy .... 
Baron liothschild .. 

Blackboy. 

Blue Glass. 

Boomerang . 

Bosco. 

Oalasiine H. 

Cashier. 

Clarke’s Hero . 

Comet . 

(Jompton .lunioi . . . 

(.‘ountrymaii . 

Cronje . 

Daily Bells . 

Darkhsh. 

Derby . 

♦BxiHjrience . 

Foreigner. 

Frank Harold . 

Gallant Oronipion . 

General . 

Gay look . 

Golden Eatvlt^ . 

Goshawk . 

Granger 11. 

Gixmadier . 

Hamlet . 

Hardwood. 

Hot Winds . 

Huon's Honesty ... 

J ack wood 

Kinff William . 

I^aban . 

l49ten-to-me . 

Lord Colling wood . . 

Marsden. 

McGrainger. 

Mom Child . 

Nautilus Til. 

Nimrod 11. ! 

Nutwood. j 

♦Olympic .. j 

Osty. i 

Oetymarsh .. 

Otabu .. i 

Patehen Bella.. 

Pawnbroker .......... 

Produoer . j 

Proyinaa . .t 


Age 
6 years 

r> ‘ 

6 
9 


Agerl 

7 years 

n 

Aged 
5 years 

8 ‘ “ 
Aged 

r» years 


AlhhI 

7 years 
Aged 
6 verti>* 
9 ‘ 


Aged 

5 years 
^ed 
(i years 
5* ‘‘ 
Aged 

5 years 
11“ 

6 “ 
r> “ 

5 

5 

Aged 

o years 
8* “ 

6 ** 

0 ** 

5 “ 

6 “ 
Agfd 

li 

5 ye ars 


T. Hrnith . 

R. W. Bowett .. . 

D. Fslland. 

J. G. Schulz . . , . 
R. Smith. 

E. Thiele. 

\V. Potter . 

J. H. Ijehmann . . 
J. k A. Myerhoff 
W. R. France, . . . 
R. Crittenden. .. . 

F. H. CoUina .... 

Geo, Barrett. 

VV. Burgess. 

W. C. HiU.. 

Klinger Bros. ... 
A. Boufell. 

F. fl. Bateman . . 

H, Parmeil. 

Jacob Hosenbtjrg 

G. Wyatt. 

Meyerhoff Brew. . 
W. C. Ayling .... 

J. Dodd . 

J. H. MarstfHt .. . 
A. E. Beinke . . .. 

Paul 25erk . 

F. Kloppfu- . . 

F. Gammon. 

Brooks Bros. 

H. A. Dennis ... 

W. Jones. 

W. A. Boutell ... 
R. J. Bailey .... 

H. Coulter*. 

J. S, Miller . 

C. C, Nitechke . . 
H, J. Dennis .... 

T. O’Dea.... 

Nicol A vSigston . 
J. N, Hood . 

G. S. Hayman .. 
R. H. Bums .... 

H. J, Dennis .... 
A. J. Thompson . 

A. Resohke. 

F. E. Fisher .... 
T. B. Brookes ... 
R. K. Kitto, jun, 
H. T. Brown .... 

J.GrindaU. 

R. J. Mudge_ 


Kingston. . . 
Etidunda. . . 
Henmark .. 
Swan Reach 
Adelpide .. 
Ixrxton .... 
Wolscdey .. 
Murray Bridge 
Enfield .... 
Lipson .... 
.Adelaide .. 

l^rania. 

Kingseote . 
Cx>wandillah 
Petersburg . 
Hal bury . .. 
Jamestown 
Tantanoola 
Kadina .... 
Adelaide , . 
rwo Wells . 
Maitland .. 
Gawler .... 
Hind marsh I 
Yorketown 
Uiwn’s Pins. 
C/OW'cll 

(’lystsl Brook 
I’onola .... 
Yorketown 
Tumby Bay 
Naracoorto 
James to wTi 

Tarlee. 

Adelaide .. 
Springlon . 
Millicent 
.Adelaide .. 
Murray Bridge 
Willunga .. 
Colton .... 
Lameroo .. 
Milang .... 
Wandearah. 
Panitya, Vic. 
Wilmington 
Strathalbyn 
Clarendon . 
Netherton . 
Eudunda... 
Adelaide 


W. 


j Streaky Bay 


21 / 10 / 1 ) 
29/9,09 
28/5/12 
14/6/11 
14/9/09 
16/9,11 
19/8,11 
27/3/12 
1/9/11 
27/7/11 
14/9/09 
19/10/10 
11/4/11 
6/8/14 
4/10/10 
3/8/10 
16/7/14 
24/9/10 
4/8/11 
I7/9/I0 
7/10/09 
14/9 A>9 
.5/1/11 
22/i0/(»9 
3/8/10 
4/8/11 
28/9/10 
1,9/11 
4/9,13 
3/8/10 
1.3/10/10 
26/8/10 
17/9/13 
28/9/11 
9/9/13 
15/2,11 
24/9/10 
14/9/09 
23/3/10 
21/in/lI 
2 / 6/10 
6/10/14 
21 / 10/10 
17/7/12 
3/7/11 
28/6/12 
22/10/09 
8/9/14 
28/8/12 
24/8/10 
14/9,09 
22/5/11 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATE!) STALLIONS—coBhrmed. 


Name of Horse. 

Age. 

Owner. 

Address. 

Date. 

Quai Sa. 

Aged 

LiOHTa<--e(mlim(ed. 

A. Robertson . 

Stman . 

4/8/12 

Rex . 

6 years 

W. F. Bverard. 

Unley. 

10/7/13 

Rex Roy . 

6 “ 

H. A. Dennis . 

Tumby Bay • 

13/10/10 

Romeo II. 

A^ed 

W. A. Bennett. 

Windsor ..... 

U/7/10 

Sea Foam . 

B. Shipard. 

Penong . 

29/5/12 

Simulator II. 

6 years 

H. Haydook . 

Gawler. 

22,9/09 

Sir Grainger . 

5 “ 

T. Drags . 

Laura. 

18/7/12 

Sir Thomas. 

5 “ 

J. Dodd. 

Meningie .... 

14/10/09 

Spanker. 

5 “ 

J. N. Jacobs. 

CoweU . 

2.7/8/11 

Sparkling Wilkes. 

6 “ 

Gleo. Davidson . 

Crystal Brook 

18/7/14 

St. Elmo . 

7 “ 

E. 0. Pfitaner. 

Eudunda. 

14/9,09 

True Blue . 

Aged 

E. Denison . 

Auburn . 

3/8/10 

Van Tromp. 

5 years 

R. J. Dennis. 

Crystal Brook 


Warrior. 

6 “ 

D. Goldsmith . 

Yorketown .. 

2/B/ll 

Whitebait . 

Aged 

H. R. Raye. 

Yankaliha.... 

5/llA>» 

Whitefoot . 

6 years 

F. Starkey. 

Wilmin;,’ton .. 

20/9/10 

Young Fisherman .... 

5 “ 

G. A. McDonald. 

Orroroo . 

6/10/10 

Young Grainger. 

6 ‘‘ 

C. T. Ramsay. 

Willamulka .. 

16/7/12 

Young Workman. 

Aged 

A. Bontell. 

Jamestown .. 

5/8,10 

Abdalla . 

9 years 

Poinxs. 

♦}. P. O’Shea. 

Eudunda. 

29/9/09 

Agrippa.. .. 

6 “ 

C. H. Thomas. 

Kapunda .... 

8,9/14 

Albatross. 

5 “ 

F. Davies. 

Port Lincoln . 

25/2/14 

A •***•■ .- - 

Aged 

5 years 

Hon. R. W. Foster ... 
J. Beckhofif. 

Qtiom. 

28/8/10 

15/11/11 

Arooona. 

Snovrtown- 

Australian Spy.*. 

5 “ 

1 J. L. Maxwell. 

Saddloworth . 

9/8/10 

Australian Scout . 

Black Bov. 

Ag^ 

! H. G, Chapman . 

R. T. Pvcroft ........ 

Naime . 

Stockport ... 1 

9/3/10 

28/9/11 

Black Prince.. 

7 years 

7 ’ “ 

Mrs. A. A. McPherson.. 

E .T Barraud. 

Penoia ...... 

2,9/10 

13,10/10 

20/10/09 

Blondin .. 

Lipson . ' 

Blue Gum . 

Aged 

W. Kinghom . 

Mt. Gambler . 

Boatswain. 


G Bermingham .. 

Kobe . 

22/9/10 

16/9/09 

BoUiver. 

« 

W. Richardson. 

Woodchester . 

♦Bounding Willow .... 

8 years 

A. H. Koop. 

Kdithburgh 

3/8/11 

Bracco. 

6’ “ 

J. A. Naismith. 

Leighton .... 

6,9/13 

Brat. 

Aged 

Yalluna Station . 

Tumby Bay . 

28/7/11 

Brigand... 

•i 

M. J, Howard ........ j 

Gawler. 

22/9/09 

29/3/13 

4/9A2 

Bronzedo. 

«< 

J. S. Guide . j 

Broken Hill .. 

Brownlook. 

6 years 

R. P. McKay . 

Naracoorte .. 

Cardo... 

6 “ 

G. W, Warren. 

Lyndoch .... 

14/8/12 

Chummy . 

Aged 

W. E. LoveU ... 

Adelaide .... 

22/9/09 

Colonel Lincoln . 

it 

R Davey.. 

Penonir. 

29/5/12 

5/9/11 

Comet . 

5 years 

A. E. Fawcett ........ 

Kapunda .... 
Kobe . 

Commander.. 

5 “ 

E. J Banks.. 

22/9/10 

20/10/09 

Commodore. 

Aged 

O. Gaden. 

Mt. Gambler . 

Commodore. 

W. Roy. 

Devon Downs 

14/6/11 

Commodore. 

6 years 

R. K. kitto. 

Moonta . 

22/9/10 

18/10/12 

Cown Piince. 1 

6 “ 

Sir L. Stirling ........ 

Strathalbyuy. 

Cymbell. I 

5 “ 

W.R, Cross . 

Mt. Gambler . 


C^mro . 

6 “ 

H. W. Sambell. 

Betersburg ... 
Bute, Kaoina.. 

2 /I 0 /II 

C^r Junior. 

5 " 

Phil Brien..,......... 

17/8/10 

27/10/10 

Dandy Burke . 

7 “ 

L. C. Pridham ....... 

Aldihga .... .* 

Desert Bom . 

1 Aged 

Yallum Estate. 

Fenola ...... 


DeWet.. 

8 years 

E. C. Davey.. 

Edithburgh *. 


Duke of York ........ 

8 “ 

W. E, Jacob.. 

‘ KAdina ...... 

wMl^ 

Ensign ^ ...... 

Aged 

A. J. Mortimer... 

Gawlmr 
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_ LIST OF CERTIFICATED STALL! _ 

Name of Horse, Age. Owner. | Address. Hate. 


Fireaway. 

Foreigner. 

Foreigner II... 

Foreign Oak . 

Foreign Prince . 

Foreign Spy . 

Freeaom . 

Furroed . 

Glonbar . 

General T)e Wet. 

General De Wet. 

General Mac. 

General 'Pnvcey. 

Glenlock . 

Glenroy . 

Glyndwr . 

Governor Bracy. 

Guy . 

Happy Jafjk . 

Herd Laddie. 

Hero IL. 

Hustler . 

Insromar. 

Kaffir Mickle. 

King Billv. 

King (bb II... 

King Commodore. 

King Edward . 

King Edward . 

King (Jeorge. 

Kinglock . 

♦Little Jack . 

Little Jack . 

Little Jap . 

Little Toff. 

Little Warrior. 

Mark Antony . 

Maxwell.. 

Miokev. 

Mick the Foreigner .... 

Midnight . 

Mischief . 

Moses. 

Neracis. 

Neit). 

Nimhlo Dick. 

Once More. 

Orion . 

Paris...... 

Paris Junior . 

Paris n..... 

Peter .. 

Peter ... 

Ponto ... 

Prince Almont. 

Prince Dolcdo 

Prince Edward «.. 

Radium... 


Ponies— eoniinued. 


Aged 

6 years 

7 “ 

8 “ 

7 “ 

Aged 

5 years 

6 years 
Aged 

6 years 
Aged 

5 years 
Aged 

tt 

6 years 
i Aged 

I c« 


I 7 years 
I Aged 
7 years 
7 ‘ “ 

Aged 

u 

I 8 years 
i Aged 
j 5 years 
; 6 “ 

. 6 “ 

I Aged 
I 8 years 
Agod 

5 years 

6 “ 

10 “ 

7 " 

Aged 
6 years 
Aged 

6 years 

7 " 

6 

6 “ 
Aged 

41 

5 years 

5 “ 

8 “ 

6 “ 
Aged 

5 years 

a “ 

7 

7 “ 


H. L. Pasfield. 

J. A. Jaensoh . 

W. A. Wilson . 

Tom Duel!. I 

Mt. Gambier . 
Murray Bridge 
Naracoorte .. 
Burra. 

C. B. Knight. ! 

R J Bailey . 1 

Port Pirie ... 
Tarlee. 

D. J. Morrison . ; 

lisle Johnson. i 

John Mcl^eod . 1 

Stanley McNamara ... | 

Fisher Bros.| 

J, H. McMorrow. ; 

T. N. Skinner. 

W Gardner. 

Tanianoola .. 
Saddleworth.,. 
Prospect .... 

Mintaro. 

Bordertown .. 
Lucindale . .. 
Bordertown .. 
Ninnea. 

August Traeger . 

Alex, McCulloch. 

A. A. Kilsby. 

G. G. Mould . 

A. MacKay. 

F, ( /OOper . 

Tanunda .... 
Adelaide .... 
Mt. Gambier . 
Strathalbyn .. 
Mt. Gambier . 
Mallala. 

W. Downs. 

D M Hndpre. 

Millicent .... 
Laura. 

C. EgUl .r. 

Mrs, Benbow. 

T. J, Aston. 

J. Dennis. 

David Shammall . 

A. H. Dutton . 

J. DueU. 

P. Charley. 

F. I^aney . 

W. A. BouteD. 

D, Pannell. 

T1 Heoslip ,. 

Mannum .... 
Parkside .... 
Mt. Gambier . 
Adelaide .... 
Wilmington .. 
Norwood .... 
Mt. Gambier . 

: Narrung . 

^ N. Kensington 
: Jamestown ,. 

; Mt. Gambier . 
Quom . 

J. E. linke . 

H pannell ... 

Balaklava . .. 
Kadina . 

L. S. Richardson . 

J /V Jamjnsnn , T. 

Meningie - 

Blvth. . 

W. vV. BoweU . 

H. W. Surridge . 

T, H. Morris. .. 

M. Sullivan . 

TL Beach . 

M F McBaJn . 

Adelaide - 

; Balaklava . .. 
Kalangadoo .. 
Willunga .... 
Smithfield ... 
Milang . 

C-ajit, G. Walters . 

T. Rowe . 

L, Kelly . 

F. Starkey ... 

vS. A. WOIfl . 

W, A Haakett ^. 

Adelaide .... 
Two Wells ... 
Hahndorf .... 
Wilmington .. 
Beaumont. ... 
Cowell . 

C. !lMwanis ... 

M, Rogers . 

Jas. Robertson .. 

B- Penna .. 

Hawker . 

Kalangadoo .. 
Naracoorte .. 
Petina . 

J . * 

Laura ....... 

M. Avory .... 

Woodside ..... 

F. Martin . 

Minlaion .... 

J. Patterson ......... 

Fenola . 



24/9/10 
23/3/10 
26/8/10 
29/9/09 
7/9/10 
28/9/11 
4/9/11 
8/10A>9 
26/9/13 
19/10/12 
20/10/09 
26/8/10 
20 / 8/10 
16/7/12 
23/2/10 
13/9/10 
2/9/11 
18/8/10 
20/10/09 
3/8/10 
27/10/09 
5/7/11 
13/8/10 
9/9/13 
1.3/10/09 
13/9/10 
6 / 10/10 
14/9/09 
2/9/11 
14/10/09 
12/9/11 
4/8/11 
6/9/13 
28/7/10 
23/9/09 
14/9/09 
23/9/13 
16/7/12 
14/9/09 
3/8/10 
13/10 A19 
21 /7/10 
14 , 9/09 
30/7/12 
14/9/09 
6 / 10/10 
8/10/13 
20,9/09 
3/8/10 
23/8/11 
6 / 10/10 
13/10/09 
23/9/10 
23/6/11 
27/7/10 
27,1/12 
10/8/10 
4/9/13 
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LIST OF CERTIFICATED STAhhlom-^continued. 


Nsiine of Horse. i Age. 


Address. i l)ak*. 


Raff . 

Raffles . 

Rajah of Bon" . .. 

Raven . 

Red (3 urn. 

Robin Adair. 

Robin Hood . 

Roman Rung .... 
Roman Warrior . . 

Rory O’More. 

Rosmore . 

Royalty. 

Royal Ensign .... 
Royal WarrioT- . . . 

Sandow . 

Sams . 

Scipio. 

Shirley Fi-ee Lanee 

Shooting Star. 

Silver Kish.. 

Silver Fish. 

Silver Gum .. 

Silver King. 

Sir (Charles. 

Sir Garnet . 


Sit* dames . 8 

Snnigglcr. 7 

Strathmore^ . 5 

Taffy . 5 

"I’am o’Shan ter. | 5 

’farella . j 5 

Tetrandi . j 5 

The Arab Brand. .A 

The Duke . 6 ;3 

The Duke . 5 

The Duke . 8 

The Earl . 5 

♦The Kaffir. 16 

The King. I A 

'rhe New Warrior. ^ 

The Nut. 7 

The Prince . 5 

The Rising Sun . 5 

The Sexton. A 

The Toff . 6 j 

The Welshman . , fi 

Tim Whiffler.J 7 

Tipperary Ijad .“ | A 

Tiptop .. [ 

Toff . I 8 j 

Tommy . A] 

Tommy Dodd. 

Tony the Second . 

Trigger .. 

Tyrone. ff y 

♦victor ..... A 

Victorious,. 


Aged 

6 years 
6 “ 

8 “ 

5 “ 

6 “ 
Aged 

r) vears 

7 ■ “ 


Age<l 

6 years 

n “ 

7 “ 

Agetl 

<( 

8 years 
Aged 


6 years 


Ponies— coiHinucd. 

E. Dav. 

A. Snell . 

T. 1'raeger. 

Jas. Williamson . 

J. W. Rack ham . 

F, W. Fidge . 

! F. F. Saint . 

‘ F. E. Fischer . 

! E, Fuller . 

A. Boutell. 

j E. H. Oakes . 

F. Rii hnrds. 

E. E, S. Neumann .... 
S. W. ^ O. Muir head . . 

R. M. Hawker . 

H. Grierson. 

Philip Charley . 

O. H. Angas . 

' C. A. McMahon . 

W. d. Hodby . 

F. Starkcv . 

A. J. Howe. 

R. D. Tulmer . 

J. & H. Himt. 

H. Mentha .. 

i H, 1). M. Adams .... 

1 W, D. Coulthard _ 

A. .1. Bcrrinian . 

P. (.’ornwcll .. 

Warivngio Kslatc. 

W. Tiller .. 

P. d. -McIntyre. 

G. C. Neville & Sons. . . 

F. S. Het7.ei . 

S. d. Dollard. 

J. J. Fahev. 

W. WaUace.. 

H. Kent. 

T. N. Skinner. 

Mrs. W. E. Watts .... 

W, Devine. 

W. R. Ireland. 

H. I^atimer .*. 

A. J, Karlen .. . 

G. Ganiev .. 

G. T. Way. 

Yalluna Station . 

C. H, Boimdy.i 

M. Mr^Callum . 

David B. Flavel. 

J. P. Walker. 

O, G. BartholmaeiiA .,. 

James Malone ... 

W. Gammon . 

C. Harris.. 

R. G. Neale .......... 

W. A. BouteU. 

A, J. W. McMormn ... 


Mt. Barker .. 

Bolivar. 

Eiuliinda. 

Kadina. 

LucindaIc . .. 

Btitc. 

Balaklav a . .. 
Strathalbyn .. 
Melro.s(* . .. .. 
Jamestown .. 
Fmwvillc . . , . 
Adelaide . ... 
Muri ay Brirlge 
Maylands . . . . 
Bungan'c . .. . 

Milarig . 

Naming . .... 
(V>Uingrove .. 
Kapimda . . . . 
Bela lie North ' 
Wilmington . . 
.\ft. Gam bier . 
Naracoort(> .. 

Truro. 

Adelaide .. .. 
Athelstone . | 

Magill.i 

Sa<idlewr»rtb . 

Burm .. 

Meningic .... 
Bala k lava . . . 
Boggy Flat .. 
Bala kin va . . . 

Gawler. 

Uoolwa. 

Adelaide .... 
Adelaide .... 

Elliston . 

Bordertown .. 
Mt. (iambier . 
VVallar<K> .... 

Hawker . 

Qtieoustown . 

Cowell . 

Hawker . 

Cowell . 

Tiimby Bay . 
Yorketown ,. 
Springton ... 
Wilmington .. 

Xatini. 

Arkaba. 

Adelaide _ 

Penola. 

Adelaide .... 
Mt. Gamhier . 
Jamestowff .. 
MiUk^ni .... 


9/3/10 

9/9/13 

17/8/10 

17)8/10 

13/I0/(H) 

2;i;9A>9 
18,8/10 
20/9/10 
5/8/10 
26/8/12 
lt/9/09 
27/3/12 
9/7/10 
17/10/11 
30/7/12 
23/7/14 
5/1/11 
25/8/13 
4/8/11 
2Hfr>i\2 
2/9/11 
26/8/10 
7/9/10 
13/9/11 

24/8/10 

8/10/f»9 
5 9/13 
26/10/11 
3/8/10 
18/8/11 
2 / 8 /n 

18/7/11 

8/9/U 

14/9/09 

15/9/09 

5/8/11 

20/I0/U9 

20/10/09 

I/9/L3 

28/8/13 

8/9/14 

23/8/11 

6/10/10 

28/9/10 

28/7/U 

3/8/10 

^3/2/10 

28/6/12 

6 / 8/10 

6/9/11 

6/7A0 

12/8/09 

4/11/10 

sE 
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LIST OF (JERTTFKJATEl) S rALl.lONS^nlinited. 


Nauu* of llorKc. 

Age. 

i )wner. 

Addresh. 

Date. 



PoNi KS— continued. 



VitelliiLs ... 

5 vea r« 

; Geo. Stokes. 

Ballarat, Vie. 

17/7/12 

War Eiiglo. 

8 “ 

J. Roilly . 

Penola . 

13/10/09 

Warlock. 

^ 7 “ 

; J. C. Scott. 

Mt. Gambici . 

3/9/10 

Warrior . 

5 “ 

; Sir Samuel Wav .... 

Adelaide .... 

14/9/09 

Warrior 11. 


S. Hocking . 

Wallaroo .... 

13/8/12 

Warrior ('hicf. 

n “ 

V\ . J. May. 

Gawle-r. 

9/7/10 

WarrinRic . 

r» “ 

, A. H. Ramsev. 

(>>well . 

23/8/11 

V\’’oc Gibbie. 

0 ‘* 

1 A. J. Walklev . 

Adelaide .... 

14/9/09 

Welsh i^ad. 

5 “ 

! W. Fuller. 

Yat^ka . ; 

7/9/10 

Yacka . 

Aged 

; G. W. Fidgc . 

Wandoarah. .. i 

11/10/12 

Young Brigham. 

“■ 

1 A. C. Follett. 

Mount Barker 

19/10/10 

Young Bla<‘k 'rf»fT , . . 


: (\ (m^eher. 

Manniim .... i 

13/8/10 

V'oung (Vuncl . 


K. Trczbii- . 

Wallaroo Mines ' 

4/S'll 

Young Dividend . 

H “ 

\V. Agnew . 

(’urrainulka .. ; 

18/10/11 

Young Fiivaway .... 


F. .1, KennedV . 

Naracoorte . . 

23/9/14 

Young llorv D'Mon' . 

.*» “ 

(\ rreagers . 

Aul)urn . 

15 /3 dl 

Young S(Miter . 

AuchI 

\V, M. Seeker . 

laieindah* ... 

27/H/lO 

Younii 'I ex as . 

i yeaIV 

d. f'owan . 

Murray Brkiee | 

22/3,11 

Zen' . 

(i ‘ “ 

(W. Flint . .. 

IVnola . 

1200A>9 

Zupicr . 

i A-el 

1 A. & W H. I.ower . . 

Wallaroo .... ; 

1.5/8/12 


• Victorian ocrUticulca. ^ Now Xealand cvrliUcutC". * Doad, 


A1)VEIITISIX(J ArSTUALlAX IMtM)|)r(’K. 
art* cxti-finvly iinsetlliMi as ivganis rulun* shows in (iioat 
Jh’ilaiii, owing to tin* majority of halls liaving lioon rommandorrod for 
military purj)ost*s, ” wriirs tin* Trado <'onnnissionor. undor date 
London, Marrh l!Mh. *'Thorn is,” ho says, *‘also an unovrlainty as 
rogards tlio liolding of somo of (ho heading agrioidinral shovts, and 1 
'.indorstand that it is <nuto possiblo that tin* Wost of England Show 
wilt not 1)0 hohl this soason. Xottingham has l)ot*n sot(ot(‘<l for tho 
holding of tin* Loyal Show (his yt*ar. Tin* Commonwoaltli are having 
thoir usual oxhibit, t*mbi*aoiug tho wholo of tho States, but, ajiart from 
tliiH, I do not think any individual Stat<‘s will bo roprostmtod. Tho 
VTctoriau (lovorniiu*nt aro now ondoavoring to soouro supplies either 
fi’om London agents of \detorian manufa(‘tUT‘ors, or from manu- 
faeturers or protlneors themstdves in Victoria, with a view of staging 
exhibits at tradt* shows and i‘tfecliug sale»s to tin* tradi* genei^ally. In 
fact, the tendency of most of the Australian Stales exhibiting at ])n*> 
sent is to endeavor to obtain some practical business results in return 
for the money spent on advertising, or, in other words, adopting tho 
methods which South Australia instituted some years ago. 1 have 
uot^3d the information n^garding South Australian jam makers not 
being able to submit samples which I asked for some tiim^ ago, owing 
to the scarcity of fruit. 1 understand that the Contract Dei>artmeid 
of the War OlBce has now made arrangements for ample supplies for 
their future renuirements, one order for 1,200,0001 bs. being placed in 
Victoria.** 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, April 14th. Mr. F. Coleman (Vice-Chairman) 
presided, and the following members were also present:—Messrs. 
A. M. Dawkins, C. J. Valentine, J. Miller, T. H. Williams (Chief In¬ 
spector of Stock), and W. J. Colebatch (Principal of Rosowcrthy 
College), Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), and 11. J. 
Piiinis (Acting Secretary). 

Sheei* Veemin. 

The committee appointed to consider the question of the vermin on 
sheep recommended that the present legislation be amended to give 
the Minister of Agriculture power—(1) To declare any portion or 
portions of the S,tate affected areas, and (2) to draft regulations com¬ 
pelling ownci*s of sheep within the affected areas to (a) dip their 
sheep, and (b) notify the Chief Inspector of Stock when such dipping 
had been carried out. The report was adopted, and the Board de¬ 
cided to send it as a recommendation to the Minister. 

Colonel Eowex^l. 

Leave of absence for an indefinite term was granted to Lieutcuuint- 
('olonel J. Rowell, C.B., who is on service with tlie Expeditionary 
Force. 

Conferences. 

It was decided that conferences of Branches in the Pimiaroo and 
Brown's Well districts should be held at Tailem Bend in July. The 
Murray River Branches will hold their first conference at Ren mark 
early in August, 

Belgian Relief Fund. 

A letter from the Wilkawatt Branch was received suggesting that 
Bureau members be asked to contribute the product of three acres 
of next season’s crop towards the above fund. It was resolved by 
the Board that the Branches be circularised to that effect. 

New Branches. 

Approval was given to the formation of new Branches at Warrow^ 
Hilltown, Brinkley, and Wollowa, with the following gentleman As 
members :—Warrow—S. A. Puckridge, H. Puckridge, H. J. Ptiok- 
ridge, R. Puckridge, R. J. Puckridge, J. J. Cuddleford, C. Cucldte- 
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lord, sen., C. Cuddleford, juii., J. C. Cowan, J. J. Foster, W. Doudie, 
H. C, Wilson, T. Lynch, J. Cuddleford, li. Hawson; Hilltown—S. 
Michael, J. D. Dali, J. A. Naismith, H. W. S. Frith, 0. Dinham, 
P. Bertliesmeier, H. Michael, R. E. Dinham, S. J. Scott, W. C. 
Jettner, J. B. Scott, C. Kostera, W. H. Jettner, J. Michael; 
Bxnnkley—W. Pearson, A. B. Martin, E. Schenscher, H. Pearson, H. 
Schultze, S. White, E. T. Huiuphrey, W. C. Humphrey, E. Pearson, 
W. Pope, P. Wilhelm, L. Usher, B. Adams, H. Humphrey, C. 11. 
Forrest; Wollowa—J. T. Simper, A. K. Mallyoii, C. K. MaMyon, 

V. O. Stone, W. E. C. Tuendemarm, B. Tuendemann, O. 11, Klose, 

G. B. McArthur, E. E. Magor, — Broadbent, C. E. H. Stone, A. W. 
Broad. 

The following new members were also approved:—Yabmana— 

W. Dorey, S. Peugelley, 6. Vorey; Gladstone—F. Pitman, J. Milne; 
Glencoe—William Smith; Riverton—N. G. Kelly, H. Sandercoek; 
Millicent—«J. T. William, W. J. Major; Salt Creek—B. H. Braniiock; 
Coonalpyn—R. W. Kelcey; Maitland—B. Cornish; Booleroo Centre— 
Rev. D. C. Harris; Ijameroo—C. Greig; Wirrega—F. W. Cook, E. A. 
Clark; Berri—C. Plush, J. E. Plush, L. Stearne, K. Foreman, J. 
Carpenter, W. N. Wilkinson, W. H. Bottrill, L. A. Chappie; Ren- 
mark—L. K. Eaton; Canowie Belt—G. M. Bray; Mypolonga—L. G. 
Cailes, G. H. Day, Q. Kcnaghan; Penong—W. Place; Strathalhyn— 

H. Goldfinch, jun,; Naracoorte—C. Malone ; Ijvndoch—H. Morgan ; 
Wirrabara—W. G, Barbary; Borrika—W. M. May; Forest Range— 
N. W. Filsell; Yeelauna—P. Kain, A, Hubuer, T. H. Proctor*, A. E. A. 
Skipworth, C. J. Williams, J, J, Cronin, M. P. Cronin, J. P. Cronin, 
T. P. Neindorf, C. E. Kommermann; Elbo^v Hill—R, Ramsay; 
Mitchell—F. Farnham, J. Head, W. Voumard; Waikerie—V. S. 
Brown; Stockport—T. Hookings, J. Hookings; Geranium—F. 
Richards, J. Bow^den; Woodleigh—P. R. Hodge; Ironbank—W. 
Warland, D. Leak; Two Wells—J. Roavc; Clare—J. Stancliffe, H. 
Parey, A, Lehmann; Mount Remarkable—S. Challenger, Rev, S. R. B. 
Cornish, H. M. Mair, A. W. Cornish; Amyton, J. J. Naughtoii; 
Lameroo—Morsen, E. Henschke. 
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PARAFIELD EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 

FINAL HFPOK'J'. 

By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert and Lecturer, 


(Continued from page 744.) 

Tke. subjeet of foods and feeding will for ever be of interest among l»reedei's. 
Cost of prodiietion is an essential point. Loealit)' and the nature of the grain 
crops and of eonimercial practice are potent factors. Tlie food of one country 
or ]>art of a country may be unobtainable or too costly in another country 
or portion of the same country. There are, however, many foods wfiicli, 
from their chemical composition, can be used but sparingl}' in some countries, 
arid in none freely. Fowls are to some extent omnivorous ; but in the ( ase 
of fowls in confinement, and with a view to commercial success, care is needed 
in the selection and use of many foods. In all nine tests controlled by the 
writer, the foods used and methods of feeding have been as similar as it was 
possible to arrange. During the 1914-15 test more green food was used than 
in ]>revious tests. Tlie value of green food is better recognised than was for¬ 
merly the case. Tlie value of lucenie, both green and cured as hay, is worthy 
of the close attention of all breeders. Where used, the }*olks of the eggs aie 
always ih ii in color. From tlie list given in this report it wnll be noted that 
tlie variety of foods is not great, but it is sufficient. It would be of no practical 
use, and in my opinion quite w rong, to provide and use. on an experimental 
station foods which cannot be and an*, never likely to be procured by tlie 
average poultry owner. Of the food msed the principal grain is wJieat, and 
the quality is always the best obtaiiial>h*. Oats are occasionally used, but 
only when a jiaiticiilarly fine, liright, ))Iump sample can be bought. Maize 
has its value for cx'casional use, and ]>arti('ularly, on account of ita high fat 
content, for winter feeding. Maize is a bad grain to hold. Bran and pollard 
are the main constituents of the morning mash. Bran is valuable for its 
mechanical effect in making the mash crumbly, and for its mineral content 
(including phosphorus as phytic a(;id). In the pollard one gains good results 
from the minerals, and also from the high starch content which is converted 
into energy. Meat meal supplies the valuable animal proteins so essential 
to success in egg production. Lucenie hay chaff is freely used, and, as already 
stated, is a most valuable food. Grit is essential to success, and consists 
of sharp gravel, shell grit, and broken charcoal. The value of small charcoiGd 
for fowls from the newly-hatched chicken onwards, is but ill recognised by 
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breeders. Charcoal should be freely provided at all times and at all a^ijes. 
Salt, used witli discretion, is j^ood for fowls, but not for ducks. Both the 
sodium and chlorine content are of value, in addition to makinji; the food 
more palatable. Epsom salts (majj;nesiuin sulphate) and Glauber salts 
(sodium sulphate) are legarded as food adpivaiits, not merely as medu;iiies. 
In both the sulphur is split off, and has a better action than tlie crude mineral 
sulphur. As aperients and correctives they are ea(*h of great value, even 
wiien green food is abundant. 

How TFiK Hk.v iTTru.sKs Fooo. 

Few poultry breeders give much thought to what is involved in the ])rfK e.sse.s 
of digestion, and in the utilisation of the coin])onents of foml. Roughly 
speaking a hen re<|uir<\s food for the following reasons : 1. To keep up animal 

warmth and continuance of vital functions. 2. To repair waste tissue. 
M. To .st<»re up flesh and fat in case of tmvl. 4. I'o store a surplus ft>r subse- 
i|uent conversion into eggs. Fowls cannot ma.sticate their food. Jt is first 
moistened with the saliva and stored in the crop, where it is acted upon by 
the diastase (ptyalin) contained in the saliva. Suhseipiently the food as 
it passes into various organs is mixed with miinerons digestive fluids, each 
containing one or more fennents (enzymes), which cause chemical changes, 
generally a process of splitting into simple compiuinds ready for absorption 
by the various cells in the alinientarv canal. The utilisation of food in the 
animal IxkIv is like the combustion of fuel in an engine. First comes the 
ingestion of the food and its subsequent storage in the different kinds of cells 
in the organism. Then comes the utilisation which is exhibited by the 
destruction of the cells w hich had multiplied as the effect of the food taken in. 
This destriU’ti<»n is actually combustion. Generally speaking the utilisation 

of stored food is spoken of as transformation of energy.tlie store being 

equivalent t<i so much energy. The value of foods is expressed in terms 
Calorie or calories (l/10(K) of a Calorie). The values of protein and starch 
per grain w^eight differ considerably ; so also fat. The actual transforma¬ 
tion of energy in domestic fowls has been studied at various times, and more 
recently by Gerhartz. This investAgaUir carried out his experiments in a 
Regnault-Reserts apparatus, and adopted the customary unit of surface 
(1,0()0 square centimetres). Space does not })ermit of any detailed resume 
of these interesting experiments, but the following results and conclusions are 
worth noting by modern poultry feeders. With birds in actual repose (both 
fed and unfed) he found the energy transformed in a fow4, and suflii ient to 
keep up its physiological activity to be—Normal fasting fowl, 58*37 C-alories ; 
normal fed fowl, 62*15 Calories ; broody hen, after feeding, 71*78 Calories. 

Contrasting these results with those of other experiments (witli dogs 75*10, 
and horses 94»8) he concludes that fowls in an absolute state of repose have 

D 
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not a relatively high transformation of energy, but, a relatively low one. 
Experiments further showed that during moulting tliere was an increase in 
transformation of (*nergy of 5*2 per cent. As regards tlie function of egg- 
laying. tire results are still more interesting. During the period of egg pro¬ 
duction there was an increase of 70*1 Calories in transformation of energy, 
equal to 78 percent, increase per unit of surface per day. Each day 
Calories or 26 2 ])er unit of surface were employed in the formation of eggs, The 
experiments sliowed that admitting, without considering energy used in the 
formation and expulsion of tlie egg, the peritxl of egg-laying increases energy 
transformation by 35 per cent., there would always remain 78 per cent. — 
35 per cent. — 43 per cent, for fonnation and expulsion of the egg. The 
results are contra^d from another point of view- -liighly interesting but 
somewhat technical. The lesson one may learn from the experiment should 
increase knowledge on the subject of foods and their functions. Foods 
containing tlie necessary constituents and in a form admitting of <jiiick and 
easy assimilation must be used where consecutive egg production is desired. 

Over and above, the needs for the vitAl functions a large amount of energy 
(food stored) is mquired, firstly for the formation of the egg, its elaboration, 
and again the physical actions taking place during tlie ])rogress of tlie egg 
through the oviduct and its extrusion (laying) ; all this requires an exjiendituri^ 
of a large amount of energy. All this energy is transfomied from the foo<l 
originally ingested. 

The routine followed in feeding the hens has been so often described that 
it is unnecessary to repeat. Those intei-ested may, on a|q)li(‘ation, ol>tain 
copies of former reports dealing wdth the <juestion. 

In the tables already given showing summary" of results and foods and 
costs of food used, only Sec^tion 1 was included, so that romparisons with the 
results of other years might be made. 

In Secitions 3 and 4 individual birds only were concerned in tlie recoixls. 
The figures given are what a private breeder would expect. 'Phe method 
adopted is to include all the food used in connection with the tw o sections. 
On April 1st, 1914, a certain number of birds (354) were penned. During 
the year a certain number died ; others were disqualified bet ause their eggs 
were under weight, and for this cause were assumed subsequent to July 
31st to be of no value. Therefore only the eggs of tliose hens wJiicli laid eggs 
of standard size are included in the number and value of eggs laid. The 
cost of feeding represents the value of all the food used in the test, disqualified 
birds intluded. The combined result of »Seption 3 (White leghorns) and 
Set;tion 4 (general purpose breeds) is seen in tlie “ profit over cost of food,'’ 
8s. fid. per hen, which I (consider an excellent record iti a year of such high 
prices for foods, 
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iSuMMAKY OF JIksULTS. 

'rotal niiinberol birds . 222 

Total numlH*r of (^ggs laid, sections .*{ and 4. ,‘18.052 

Total value of eggs laid, scictions 2 and 4. £lt)2 2s. 2(1. 

'J’otal cost of fwding . £(>7 12s. tkl. 

Profit over cost of feeding. £94 8.s. 8d. 

A Verage market ]>rice of eggs . I s. 0 • 1 1 d. 

Average number of egg.s laid per ben. Section *{. 194*9 

Average nuinlier of eggs laid )a!r hen. Section 4. 1.25*9 

Average cost t>f food |)er hen . bs. 1*1 (kl. 

KggsJaid by winning h(‘n. Section 2 . 278 

Kggs laid by winning hen, Section 4 . 19<) 

Pmfit ov^er cost of food tK‘i lien . Ss. (»d. 

Pool) I'SKil. 

£ N-. d. 

\Vh(‘at, 199;'btis)i. at from 2s. bd. to 8s. bush. 47 2 4 

Plan, 125iAbush. at from ll.Jd. to 2s. .“>d. bush. !) 11 2 

Pollard, 4lH^ifh\iHb at from il^d. to 2s. 5d. bush. 22 .2 5 

Moat meal, 12icwt8. at I8s. (kl. cwt. |] 4 4 

Lucerne chaff, (i/VV^'vts. at 4a. I (> .2 

Grit, lO^^tfCwtH. 1 2 4 

Salt, 481b8. (t 1 fi 

Oats, IJbush. 0 b 0 

Epsom 'Salts. 41 bs. 9 9 (j 


This includes food f«?d to dis'iualibed hirds 

and al.Ho birds that 

have died. 

£102 17 10 

(JoMrARtSON OF THK SERIK.S OF El.l 

•:vKN Tests. 



No. of 


Average 

Laid b\’ 


Hens. 

Laid. 

|)(‘r Hon. 

Winning 

1st 'rest, held at Magill, 1902-4 .. 

15b 

20,0:2(t 

1.22 

|l 

2nd Test, held at Roseworthv. 1904-5 

. KSb 

21.791 

117 

1.251 

2rd Tc.st, hold at Roseworthv. itM)5-b 

. 18b 

21,9b2 

171 

1 242 

41 li Test held at Rose worthy, 1997-8 

. 4s59 

89,959 

179*9 

1,521 

5th 2’est. held at Roseworthy, 1908-9 

. 33b 

0.2,818 

190 

1.447 

0th Test, held at lioseworthy, 1909-19 .. 

. 678 

120 , 1:22 

180 

1,521 

7th Test, held at Roseworthy, 1910-11 .. 

. 5:24 

102.722 

I92-3 

i,fil2 

8th Test, held at iiosewortliy, 1911-12 .. 

75b 

122.092 

176*04 

1,589 

9th Test, held at Roseworthv, 1912-12 .. 

. 804 

140.229 

182 

1,412 

10th Test, hold at Parafield, 1912-14 . 

. 909 

ItK),029 

178*48 

1,444 

Ilth Test, hold at Parafield, 1914-15. 

, 240 

00,748 

196-3 

2.522 

Results of Series of 1 

iiLEVKN Trsts — cotUinned, 


Market 

Cost of 
Food 

Return 

Pit)fit 

Average 
Pri(^e of 

Where Tt^si Held. Value. 

f»er 

per 

per 

Eggs per 


Hen. 

Hen. 

Hen. 

Dozen. 

£ s. d, s. d. 

d. 

V. d. 

d. 

Ut At Mftifill, 1903-4 . 77 7 8 

7 9 

9 11 

2 2 

10*8 

2nd At Roseworthy, 1904-5 . 58 7 4 

2 1 

6 3i 

3 2 

7*74 

3rd At Boseworthy, 1005-6 . 98 10 11 

4 11 

10 7 

5 8 

8*8 

4th At Roseworthy, 1907-8 . 273 0 0 

5 4i 

11 10 

0 5i 

9*8 

Sth At Rogevrorthy. 1908-9 . 232 19 10 

5 9i 

13 10 

8 (>| 

IH>9 

6th At Roaeworthy, 1009-10 470 12 6 

5 U 

13 10 

8 n 

11.54 

7th At Roseworthv, 1010-11 358 17 8-9 6 101 

13 5 

7 6i 

11*2 

8th At Roseworthy, 1011-12 546 6 2 

7 4 m 

14 4} 

9 51 

11*8 

9th At Roseworthy, 1012-13 663 11 2 

5 7*8 

16 6 

10 10*2 

13*06 

10th At Fe.r»fidd. 1013.14.... 665 7 2 

5 3-8 

14 6f 

9 2-9 

11-74 

11th At Parafield, 1014 15.... 280 13 4 

7 03 

10 0 

8 11*7 

12-11 


Section 1 only is inchided in these figures. 

* There were in each |i6n 10 puliets, as against six in tbo previous testsr 
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The eleventh test held in South Australia is probably the last likely to be 
held under these conditions. In this table Section 1 has the only records 
that can be used in comparison witli fonner tests. There are only 510 hens 
in Section 1, whereas in the three sections last year there were 900. The final 
results show that notwitlistandin^ the hi^h price of poultry foods the 8s. 11 *7d. 
profit ]»er hen over cost of food ])ointsto the value of the hen us a national 
asset to any country. 

Another ]>oint to be noted is that although thousands upon thousands 
of laving hens have been consumed on account of scarcity of grain, and that 
conse<|uently the hens are not here now to provide the market with eggs, the 
average ])rice is ]>ractically Id. less per dozen tlmn during the same period 
in 1912-15. 

Biioootxkss in White Ijkouorns. 

In continuation of studies previously begun (cA/e re]n>rt in 1915-11 (iun 
]>etition), the fuither results obtained are interesting. In Section 5 all the 
]mllets were single tested, i.e., each was separately accommodated in a small 
house and enclosed yard. Only lb cases of l>roodinesB were recorded among 
the 112 pullets figuring in the final records. The competition began on April 
1st. and during that month, also May. June, .Inly, and August, no cases were 
observed. In September there was one (^ase. in (>cb>ber two, Noveml>er four. 
December si.v, and January three. In February and Marcli no cases iKTurred, 
15ie percentage c>f broody c ases to the total numl)er of ])ullets (mtwd is 
only 'll. 

In Section 1 there were 10 pullets in each pen, and no less than b»2 ceases 
among the 540 juillets in this Section were recorded. As was the case in 
Section 5, no cases were observed in April, May, Jiiiu*, July, and .Vugust. 
In September there were two cases, in (Ictober 21, Noveml>er 51, Dec ember 51, 
Ja uuiry eight, Fel)ruarv five, March one. The percentage of ))rcMKliness 
in this Section is tlierefore *5, nearly three times as many as in section 5. 

Seasonal Ixflukxc’E. 

From the above record, there appears to be ample evidenc e that seasonal 
influenc^es are important factors. Fractically the pericxl frcin September 
until the end of March includes the normal breeding season, contingent 
on its duration upon other seasonal factors. I have already expressed the 
firm opinion that broodiness is a distinct characder affeeting breeding, 
and truly liereditary. Just as experiment has shown that certain charac?ters 
appear only at certain stages of growth, so also does tlie reappearance of 
the masked charac^ter of broodiness c(»incide with the nattual period. Whether 
or not brocxliness is the immediate cause of enzyme action does not affecjt 
this conclusion. It may only be said that perhaps the condition 
favorable to enzyme a^rtion is linked with rising temperatures in spring and 
summer. Food, in particular as regards its components, has no doubt 
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an iinpoi-taut role in the ac tion of enzyme and eo-eiizyme, but at present 1 
see no reason to credit, as some do, food with spe(*ific action in causing bloodi¬ 
ness in White Jjeghorns. I look upon broodiness in White Leghorns as a 
reap])earance of a lost ( haracter --strictly speaking a masked character. 
During the proc*ess of breeding, as carried out by many Leghorn bleeders 
in Australia, the rea])])earance of the character of broodiness is an excellent 
example of what Professor Batoon (vice-jiresidential address BritisJi Asso¬ 
ciation meeting, Sydney. Iblt) terms a gradual unfolding. Holding these 
views, one cannot concludeOtherwise than that broodiness in White Leghorns 
is due to segregaticm in the Mendelian sense. 


Transmission of Broodinkss. 

There are at ]»r(*sent nuuiy reasons wliy I am unable to ctmduct a series 
of experiments to demonstrate the mode of inheritance in broodiness. Doubt¬ 
less scientifically it would l>e an interesting task. Practical commercial 
breeders will learn that linxidinesH is a characteristic to be eliminated in 
White Leglu»rns at all costs, Careful research in (‘onnection with thousands 
of White LegViorn hens and imlleU reveals no ground for the assertion some¬ 
times made that the hen which is temporarily fuoody recuperates, and is 
eventually llie better layer. On the contrary, years of single testing show 
that the best layers never exhibit a desire to brood. From long continued 
experiment and observation I have formed the o}>inion that l)roodiness is 
transmitted equally through both mule and female lines, and that non- 
broodiness is an ordinary re<essive character, (’onstant watchfulnc.s 
at all seasons is m*cessHrv if cfTwtive elimination is desired. Among 
thi‘ (Jovernmont stud lords any lien sloping tin* least .suspicion of 
biHK»<liness is disw arded. Of course that tloes not (oid the matter. be(aus<* 
there may hv some of that hen s heterozygous progeny remaining, and in wl.icli 
the "broody ' taint exists, althougb the recessiv* s would lie free. I here 
is no douid whatevc'r that many bree<lers in the past have l>red freely from 
sto<*k in wliich the ** broody ' ebaraeter was more or less eommon. (’on- 
seq\iently it is going to take some time to regain lost ground. 

Tintkd Kiioshklls. 

ContiMiiporary study was inaugurated in res])ect to the appearance of 
colore<l or tinted shelle<l eggs among the eggs collected from Hocks of Leghorns. 
The normal egg of the White Leghorn should be pure white. 

In Sections 1 and 5 accurate records were kej)t of all tinted sIk lls. Curiously 
enough the number colltxded in Section I from 340 ])ulleCs was only 47, while 
from the 142 pullets single tested in Section 3 them were* no less than 163 
As previously pointed out, the pigmentation of eggshells is due to products, 
originally of hepatic origin, secreted by certain glands in the oviduct. It 
would seem that this factor—the tinting of eggshells—is affected by some 
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seasonal influence. It is common knowledge tliat in this State hens which 
lay tinted (even deeply) eggs lay those of richest color in autumn and winter, 
and that in the warm weather the tinting is very much less marked. All 
through the year the Inrds had abundance of green food daily, so that tlie 
mineral salts in green fodders cannot affect tlie question. As reported in 
reference to the 1913-14 test, the production of tinted eggs is restricted 
})ractically to autumn and winter, and a few in s|)ring. 

hi Section 3 there were 42 tinted eggs iu April, lOh iji May, 18 in June, two 
in July, and one in August. From then until the end of the test on Mar<‘h 
31st no tinted eggs were observed. In Section 1 the tinted eggs recorded 
were four in April, 16 in May, 14 in June, four eacli in July and August, 
tliree in Septmnber, and one ea< h in October and November, and nine bn- 
the remainder of the year. 

It is notewortiiy that in the Governmcut stock at I’arafield the tendencv 
to lay tinted eggs has apparently been (‘hecke<l : no tinted eggs are seen. 

ThK BllKEOtNO OV liAYEKS. 

Many years ago when I pointed to the bad priu tice of many lH(‘eders w ho 
selected pullets as stock birds, there was objection. Nowadays tin* wisdom 
of breeding from hens not younger than two seasons is almost universally 
recognised. Immature sttwk will not breed sound, vigorous ])rogeny. In 
my earliest publications stress was laid upon the breeding of the male bird 
e([ually with that of the hen. It was pointed out time after time that unless 
the male bird in the breeding pen were the son of a hen distinguished l>y 
liigli laying, the pullets would be as a rule poor layers, despite the fact that 
the hens bred from had done well. 4’hen again the fact was accentuated 
that improvement in size of eggs could only be effected through the male 
side, l.e.y by using as a sire a bird bred from a noted layer, tlie eggs from which 
w(‘re large. These two points have been corroborated in America, although 
they had attained })rac.tical importance here some years previously. 

In selecting stock for breeding pur|>oses it will be found tliat the task is 
continuoas year after year. It may be taken as a fundamental axiom as 
related to breeding that you cannot stand still ; you must progress or recede. 
Even with stock in which the characters of large eggs and good laying are 
fixed, there are other important factors. Size, tv]>e, and constitution are 
important ])oints, and need constant attention. 1 have already referred t/o 
undesirable features in White J^eghoms, such as broodiness, tinted eggs, &e. 
Want of balance in breeding tends to produ(;tion of vicious stcK'k—-(dironic 
feather and egg eating-cannibalism. Then again there is the hereditary 
tendency to disease and lack of resistance. All these ])oint8 may well oc^cupy 
the mind of those who intend to make commercial breeding the success it 
should be. It is to your foundation stock and the methods you adopt that 
von must look for continued success as a breeder. 
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Whkn should Competitions Begin ? 

This is not a iipw ([uestion. Some years I referred to the matter and 
exjiressed tlie o})irHon that in South Australia the tests should st^rt on March 
1st instimd of April 1st. Despite the fact that there were many (4)jectors. 
there is sufficient proof that March Ist is tlie time ; moreover, most practical 
l)reeders a^ree to tliat date. 1 am referrinj^ to this ijuestion, not because 
there may l>e other testa in years to come, but in con8e(|uence of the many 
facts which show that White Ije^horns, which are only just about to lay 
on April 1st, are hatched too late, and an? not as tine specimens, on the avera;i»e, 
as tln)se liat/clied, say, a month earlier. M'lien April 1st was first decided 
upon as the ])roper date, the experience which shoveed when ])ullets would 
lav was all j^ained from exhibition stiK-k, not bred for ej;^ production. A;.,ain, 
A])ril is often a month of changeabh* weather - in»w cold, now hot. These 
( fiances often brin^ al>out heavy moulting. The fact that for years the 
pullets in tlie layinjj: (ornpetitions, with few exceptions, have staited to moult 
within a few weeks of April 1st, is against the asseilions of breeders j^enerally. 
For market, eg^-j»roduction ]nillet« vvhicli are not laying behire April 1st 
are generally poorly developed, and show freipient tendency to moult. Late 
hatched ])ullets do not ])ay. 


Fhn{ " P RODU (T ION 'r ABLES. 

The apjK'nded tables show - (1) The monthly scores of each pen of 1*) 
pullets in Section 1. (2) The individual scores of all the pullets in the single 
testing sections (3 and 4) which wei-e not disqualified or which h.ad died. 
The weiglit of eggs laid by each ])eu in Section L and of eacli pullet in Sections 
3 and 1 is also given. 

Results Obtained. 

During the progress of the tests held at thi‘ (Jovernment Ihiultry Stations, 
a mass of valuable data has been accumulated. It is ho})ed that at no distant 
date it will lie possible to dissect these figures and deal with various ]M)ints 
elucidated during the whole period. 


D. F. liAURiE, Poultry Expert. 



“ Koofioowarra,' Pen No. W. <)rpin^ton. 
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Albion Poultry Yards. Pen No. 16.—White Wyandotte. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


OONFEBENOE OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

Tlie Annual Conference of the South-Eastern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was held at Mount Gambier on Wednesday, 
March 24th. Among those present were the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture (Hon, T. Pascoe, M.L.C.), the Director of Agriculture (Professor 
Perkins), the Wool Instructor (Mr. lleushaw Jackson), the Dairy 
Expert (Mr. P. 11. JSuter), the inspector of the Government experi¬ 
mental plots in the South-East (Mr. E. S. Alcock), Messrs. F. Cole¬ 
man (vice-chairman), G. Jeffrey, and C. E. Birks (members of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture), 11. J. Fiunis (acting secretary of 
the Board), and numerous delegates representing the Branches in 
the South-East. 

The Conference was presided over by tin* chairman of the Mount 
Gambier Branch (Mr. R. P. lh*itchard), who extended a hearty wel¬ 
come to the visitors. 

The Minister, in declaring the conference opeji, said the visitoi*s 
fi'om Adelaide had admired the beautiful gardens in the heart of 
the town, which presented a marked contrast to the burnt-up plots 
in Adelaide’s suburbs. The exhibits in the hall showed a quality 
that spoke volumes for the productiveness of the soil, in his opinion, 
they were only just finding out what the district could do. Some 
of them had been doing well in the past, but there was not the 
slightest doubt that the South-East w ould do a great deal more for 
the State in the future. One of the things that would effect im¬ 
provement was the growth of the Agricultural Bureau system. In¬ 
stead of letting a man paddle his own canoe, it provided means for 
the profitable interchange of opinions, and the elucidation of local 
problems. He believed the Bureau system w ould have a w onderful 
influence in increasing production. In the South-East alone there 
were 16 Branches, with an aggregate membership of 381. He alluded 
to the changes in the department that had resulted in the i)ronio- 
tion of Mr, W. J. Colebatch, who had inaugurated many promising 
experiments at Kybybolite. These w^ould still be carried on by the 
department with advantage to the whole of the State. He reminded 
them that the Director expected them to take more interest in the 
work, and that when asked by farmers to establish experimental 
plots, he required a Branch of the Bureau to be formed in the dis- 
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trict. The value of plots was lessened considerably unless the dis¬ 
trict farmers took an active interest in them. He knew of instances 
in other districts where the plots had not been visited by more than 
one or two farmers. There were seven places in the South-East 
where tests were being carried out, and it was *‘up to^^ the man on 
the land in the vicinity of each to watch the various stages for the 
purposes of comparison. Unfortunately, the bad season had caused 
the Director of Agriculture much additional work, as he was the 
Chairman of the Grain and Fodder Board. They had purchased 
740,000bush, of wheat for seed purposes, 20,000bush. of oats, and had 
imported 35,800 tons of fodder. Grain had also been purchased 
for feeding purposes. If outside purchases of fodder had not been 
made, all the supplies in the State w ould have been eaten up by the 
middle of July. The Government had done their duty, and had 
expended over one million pounds to help the producer, and the re¬ 
sult was that it had been made possible for farmers to crop one 
million acres more during the coming season than would otherwise 
have been possible. He was certain that, given a good season, most 
of the money lent to the farmers would be repaid next year. He 
had much pleasure in declaring the conference open, and he hoped 
the coming season would be a prosperous one for the producers of 
the district. 

Professor Arthur J. Perkins delivered an address on “Forage 
Crops, “ which is reported fully elsewhere. 

The afternoon session was opened by the Wool Expert (Mr. 
Henshaw Jackson), who devoted his remarks to advice regarding sheep 
suitable for the farmers of the district. He advocated that the far¬ 
mers should gradually go in for a uniform type, both as regarded wool 
and carcass, and lambs. In this way they would hold out a bigger 
inducement to buyers, and this would mean a higher price. In regard 
to the breed suitable for the farmers of the district, he favored a cross 
between a Leicester and a Lincoln ewe to get the ewes from which to 
breed their lambs. To these mothers he would put Southdown rams 
for breeding lambs. The reason for his choice was that he believed in 
quality. He was not speaking of the present, and it would take time 
to breed up the ewes, but if the farmers agreed among themselves they 
would find that men would go in for breeding the ewes for them, and 
they could buy these for lambraising. Following on the address given 
by Professor Perkins, he would strongly advocate the hand-fecdiug of 
sheep. People seemed to think that the sheep was the only animal they 
should not hand-feed, and yet he had proved that they could be .made 
as domesticated as the dairy cow, and very profitable at that. When 
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sheep sold for a few shillings a head, hajid-feeding was out of the (pies- 
tioji, but now that they brought more than a pound, the time had come 
for closer attention to be paid to the matter of feeding. I t would pay 
them to market their fodder in the hides of sheep instead of in bags. 
Heveral <juestions were asked afterwards, and a number of sheep 
breeders contended that the Lincolx^-Merino cross, persisted in, was 
better than that advocated by Mr. Jackson, To this he replied that 
their cross was a good one, but he preferred his for (juality, and he 
tliought that would make up for any deficiency in weight of either 
carcass or wool. 

The following paper on Testing Dairy Cows’" was read by Mr. 
P. H. Suter (Dairy Expert):— 

Whilst much good has resulted from the testing of farmers’ cow^s 
in other lands, little has been done upon systematic lines in this 
State. Many factois, such as judicious feeding, breeding &c., con¬ 
tribute to the profits made in dairy practice; one perhaps least 
noted, however, by those so engaged, and yet very important, is 
the ability of the dairy cow to yield milk and butter economically. 
Numerous investigations made amongst the herds of Australasia 
and other counti’ies have conclusively proved that many members 
of the dairy herds are returning value in dairy i)rodiicts much less 
than the cost of their keep, covering only food and labor. 

What is true of other dairying centimes in this respect is only too 
true of the dairy herds of South Australia. In this State we have 
approximately 100,GOO cows, included in that number being scores 
of thousands which (had true records btMui made) would, on com¬ 
puting the production covering the period of lactation, have shown 
tliat they were being kept at a loss, after deducting the cost. The 
effect of this condition upon the profits made, Ihough hard to esti¬ 
mate, must total a very huge amount if reduced to £. s. <1., possibly 
not less than £260,000 per annum. 

Admitting that the percentage of cows kept at a loss varies very con¬ 
siderably in our herds, it would, I feel, be difficult to find 2 per 
cent, which have not some members not paying their way. These 
duffers or non-profitable milkers are responsible for failures, and 
in other instances of only moderately successful returns being made 
by their owners. The testing of our dairy herds, whether carried 
out individually by the farmers or under some form of co-operation, 
has for its object the betterment of the dairy type and rc^turns. 
Success depends upon improved management, embracing intelligent 
feeding and l^eeding. ^Withm the herds of our State are to be found 
some most excellent and efficient milk-makers; but owing to carelessness 


H 
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and indifference to feeding and proper management, these are prov¬ 
ing little if any better as profit-makers than are those less efficient 
in that respect. 

Recognising most fully the great need that exists for improve¬ 
ment in the breeding and selection of our dairy stock, I feel that 
before extending the practice of testing with the Babcock tester 
and scales, farmers should see to it that they first insure to 
their cows a sufficiency of suitable fodder. This being provided 
(be it silage, green fodder, hay, concentrates, &c.), they are then 
able to place each cow on a fair trial as to her merit as a milk 
and butter maker. 1 am well aware that in some localities diffi¬ 
culties obtain in providing that a suitable ration shajl be fed through 
the whole period of lactation; but I am equally sure that better pro¬ 
vision than at present exists can be made in this respect at almost 
every farm in the State. 

There are some districts wherein those engaged in dairy practice 
could (by testing, weighing, culling, and giving greater attenfion 
to the feeding) readily double their present returns per cow per 
annum. It is especially in these districts that most careful and irn 
mediate attention should be given to the formation of testing as¬ 
sociations, more particularly as farmers are dependent xipon the 
dairy cows to largely augment the returns from the farm. 

With a view to supplying some reliable local data to our dairying 
folk, the Departimmt of Agriculture is now engaged in testing and 
recording the milk and butter yields of the individual cows within 
the herds of our prominent stud breeders. Authenticated fort¬ 
nightly tests are taken under the supervision of a departmental 
officer, and are continued with each individual cow throughout the 
full period of lactation, from year to year. Stud breeders are find¬ 
ing that even in their carefully bred herds certain members are not 
paying for their keep, and whilst it is hard to discard them, they 
are not hesitating to do so, realising that such must be done if profits 
are to be made. 

Records kept of stud stock throughout the full period of lacta¬ 
tion, and officially controlled, are not alone a valuable guide to stud 
owners, but are of great value to the dairyman who is desirous of 
getting improved returns through the services of pure-bred sires 
possessing undeniable milk-blood within their veins. Such records 
at the same time clearly supply to breeders and intending buyers 
alike an almost correct estimate of the quantity and quality of milk 
and butter produced, together with the staying capiaeity of each 
cow. 
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Where testing records are now being kept a charge is being made 
of half a guinea per head for each stud cow placed under test by 
breeders. At the conclusion of the period of lactation a Govcrn- 
’ment certificate of production is issued. 

Below will be found the regulations for the Government certificate 
of standard cows confined solely to pedigreed herds. The main 
object of these certificates is to supply reliable data to purchasers 
of stud stock, and thus to assist breeders to improve the producing 
capacity- of their hei'ds. Pedigree and show-yard perfoi'mances 
have been the main consideration of the past, milk and butter pro¬ 
duction not receiving first consideration, as must follow under the 
present system of keeping records. 



stud Jersey Cows. Property of Hr. R C. Toppln, Plyxnpton. 


More weight should^ in future be given to p(‘rl*ormaiiees at the 
bucket when awarding pride of place or prizes at our shows. Good 
dairy performance, form, and purity of blood must take preference 
to pedigree and form alone, and buyers, when looking for good 
stock, will mllingly pay higher figures when making their pur¬ 
chases. 

Regulations Concerning Herd-Testing for the Government 
Certification op Standard Cows. 

1. The owner of any herd of pure-bred dairy cattle may submit 
his herd for certification. 

2. An annual fee of lOs. fid. per cow shall be paid to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture on demand. 
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3. All cows not possessing a brand will be marked on the inside 
of an ear with the Government tattoo and identification marks. 

4. Testing and recording shall occupy a period of nine calendar 
months, commencing one week from date of calving, excepting under 
such circumstances as set forth in clause 17. This period shall be 
recognised as the official lactation period. 

5. The milk from each cow shall be weighed at least two days 
in each month, in the presence of the officer, and a sample taken for 
testing purposes—morning and afternoon. 

6. Additional visits may be paid by the supervisor, but the 
average weight and test of two days monthly shall constitute the 
daily yield for the month. 

7. Particulars as to date of calving, service, drying off, hours of 
milking, and manner of feeding must be supplied for record pur¬ 
poses, on the request of the dairy supervisor. 

8. If deemed necessary, the owner may be called upon to furnish 
a statutory declaration as to the correctness of such or any par¬ 
ticulars. 

9. Tests will be carried out by the supervisor, and samples shall 
comprise amounts in proportion to the yield. The results, unless 
shown to be abnormal, shall be considered as the average for the 
period intervening since the next previous normal test. If ap¬ 
parently abnormal, the results may be discarded, an4 furthei* samples 
taken and tests made. 

10. Standard cows under these regulations shall be those which, 
during the official lactation period, yield— 

(a) 1501bs. of butter on first calf. 

(b) 200lbs. of butter on second calf. 

(() 2751bs. of butter from cows commencing any lactation 
period other than first or second. 

11. A Government certificate shall be issued in respect to all 
.standard cows. Such certificate shall show the breed, the ago at 
entry, brands, the official lactation period recorded, and the date 
of completion, the weight of milk given, the amount of butter-fat 
and commercial butter (estimated on a 15 per cent.,over-run), and 
the weight of milk given on the last day of the official lactation 
period. 

12. The certificate issued in respect to any standard cow shall, if 
she attains the standard during any subsequent lactation period, 
be returned to the Department, when a fresh certificate will be 
issued, which will show her record for each and every, lactation 
period in which she was tested. 

13. Cows eight years old or over, whose yields have been recorded 
for three officialiactation periods, may be exempt. 
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14. Aged or injured cows in the herd at time of entry, and kept 
for breeding purposes, may be exempt on the recommendation of 
the supervisor. Any injury interfering with the lactation period 
subsequent to entry may be recorded on certificate issued. 

15. Any cow which on veterinary examination is found to be 
affected with tuberculosis shall be withdrawn from the test, and 
her milk shall not be allowed to be used for sale or for the pre¬ 
paration of any dairy produce for sale. 

16. Any cow which on veterinary examination is found to be 
affected in the udder, or by any other disease or condition which may 
temporarily render her milk injurious, may remain in the herd for 
testing, but her milk shall not be used for sale or the preparation of 
any dairy produce, without permission of the supervisor. 

17. When any newly-calved cow' is rendered temporarily unfit for 
testing by being affected with milk fever, mammitis, retention of 
the placenta, or any other ailment aifectiug newly-calved cows, the 
period elapsing between calving and entrance to the official lacta¬ 
tion period may be extended, on the recommendation of a veterinary 
officer or supervisor, but such period shall not exceed one month from 
the date of calving, 

18. Any interpretation or decision in respect to these regulations, 
gr in respect to any other matter concerning the certification, 
which receives the written approval of the Dairy Expert, shall be 
final. 

19. Should the owner of any herd entered not conform to these 
regulations, such herd shall be subject to disqualification for such 
period as the Director shall determine. The Director retains the 
right to withdraw any certificate when to his satisfaction good 
and sufficient cause is shown. 

20. Owners will be supplied with a monthly statement setting 
out the amount of milk, butter fat, and commercial butter yielded 
by each cow. 

21. Each monthly report is supplied solely for the information of 
the milk producer, and must not be used as evidence in case of any 
dispute between seller and buyer, or where the quality has been 
questioned by any public authority. 

22. For the period mentioned in clause No. 17, of cows being sick, 
such cows shall be credited with the average yield and test calcu¬ 
lated by taking the previous and following mpnth’s record) or in 
the event of cows just calved, the average for the two following 
months shall constitute her yield for that month. 

23. The supervisor can call upon the owners of herds any two 
days he may choose in each month. 
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^‘Rose” is the property of Mr. H. C. Topping, of *^Kiama Farm,^^ 
Plympton, South Australia. Whilst not a cow of large frame, she 
shows nice quality, and has proved a most consistent milker. On 
the last day of her nine-months' test she was readily yielding 181bs. 
of milk per day, in face of the fact that her owner was trying to 
dry her off. It will be noted in the certificate below that her re¬ 
cord shows for nine months only, whereas she continued milking 
right up to calving, giving IG^lbs. of milk the day prior to this 
taking place. She yielded in all 5111bs. extra milk over her nine 



Rote of Siaxoa," Jersey Farm, Plympton. 


months' record, producing 261bs. extra butter, thus making her 
actual record 6,0981bs. of milk, producing 371.41bs. of commercial 
butter, entitling her to a first-class certificate of production. 

Notwithstanding ‘‘Rose's" excellent performance, she did not get 
the very best conditions under which to show her fullest capabilities 
as a true dairy cow, her condition being low when calving, and no 
spring pasture obtained during the season she was under test. “Rose" 
was also mated too early with the bull, which affected the milk yield 
during her trial, and shortened the period of lactation. Valuation of 
the milk and butter produced by “Rose" at Is. per gallon for retail 
pij|rposes, and Is. per lb for butter, shows a return of £30 10s. and 
11s. 6d. respectively. 
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[CERTIFICATE OP PRODUCTION.] 

This certifies that the Jersey cow “Rose,” branded near ear, and owned by Mr 
H. C. Toppin, Adelaide, South Australia, produced the following amounts of milk, butter &t, 
and commercial butter during the peri()d January let, 1914, to September 30tb, viz., 
6,587lbb. of milk with 300‘6 lbs. of butter fat with 6*42 average per cent, of fat. The 
records haye been made under the suiiervision of this Department in accordance with the rules 
governing official test of cows. 


StaUmmi of Production in Mont he. 


Month. 

Milk. 

Fat. 

Test. 

! 

Commer- , 
cial ! 
Butter, i 

.i 

Month. 

Milk. 

Fat. 

Test. 

Commer¬ 

cial 

Butter. 

1914. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

% 

lbs. 

1914. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

% 

lbs. 

January .... 

896 

43-90 

4*9 

50-48 1 

June. 

585 

34-61 

6 9 

39-68 

February ... 

651 

32-55 

6-0 

37-43 

J uly . 

589 : 

34 75 

5-9 

39-96 

March. 

641 

33-97 

5-3 

39-06 

August .... ! 

480 ' 

27-30 

5-7 

31-46 

April . 

585 

27-49 

4-7 

31-61 

September 30 

540 

31-32 

6-8 : 

36-01 

May. 

620 

34*72 

5-6 

39-92 




i 



Total milk in lbs., 6,587; fat, 300‘5; average test, 542 per cent.; and commercial 
butter, 345-61. 


Age at beginning of test, 6 years 2 months; number of days in milk during test, 273. 
Date of last calving prior to beginning of test. December 30th, 1913. 

...Official Tester. 

.Government Dairy Expert. 

Entered in records, 



.**Ore]uonie.**-Oxie of the Jersey Sires used at the Farm of Mr. H. 0. Toppin. 
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THE 1916 CONFERENCE. 

At the afternoon session it was decided to hold the next Con¬ 
ference at Kalangadoo. 

EXHIBITS. 

A fine display of exhibits was staged in the hall. Among those 
which claimed attention were pumpkins grown by Mr. G. Warner, 
of Penola; Eclipse maize, grown on unirrigated land by Mr. S. 
Ockley, of Penola; maize and sorghum 5ft. to 7ft. high, staged by 
Mr. W. Simpson, of Mil Lei; and Ninety-day maize, produced by Mr. 
A. H. Sassanowsky. Samples were shown by Messrs. Buchanan Bros, 
of Duckbill barley taken from land which produced 43bush. to the 
acre after being cropped for 11 years in succession. A comparison 
between the cereal growth in 1913 and last year was strikingly 
illustrated by sheaves of oats grown by Messrs. R. Smith and A. H. 
Sassanowsky respectively. Mr. G. Holloway, of Merna Estate, ex¬ 
hibited kale sown broadcast at the rate of 41bs. of seed to the acre 
on October 1st, 1913, and helped with a small quantity of mineral 
super, broadcasted over the land before harrowing. The plants 
were vigorous and healthy, although they had once been fed down 
by stock. Rape sown on similar soil was spoiled in March by aphis. 
Messrs. McArthur Bros., of Rendelsham, exhibited a bag of potatoes 
taken from a heavy crop grown on land adjacent to the Mount Hope 
drain. 

The delegates and visitors were entertained to luncheon by the 
Mount Gambier Branch, and the usual toasts were honored. 



Havmftkiiiff 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


I )alc?. 


JA)Nl)()N (I’revioiis Day). 


April 0 

7 

8 
« 

12 

\:i 

14 

15 
18 
Ml 
20 
21 
22 
20 

27 

28 
20 
;io 

Mh V 3 

4 

5 


steady ; alightiy firinor. 

Steadj^ quiet. 

Dull, offered lower. 

Steady, quiet. 

Finn, held higher; Liverpool Oniily held at full rates but inactive. 
Steady, quiet. 

Firm, held higher. 

Firm, held for 3d. advance; Liverpool firmly hold but inactive. 

Finn, rather dearer. 

Finn, held for (id. advance. 

Dull, easier tendency ; Liverpool firm but (|uiet. 
l^riM, quiet. 

Very linn, (id. to Is. advance asked ; Liverpool firm at 3d. to (id. dearer. 
Quad. 

Dull, olfenal lower. 

Unchanged Liver|R:»ol linn. 

Stea<ly ; no (uiotation. 

Quiet. 

Firm, but quiet. 

Firm, rather dearer. 


'J’he pi’iee of wheat in South Australia was quotexi at 7s. 3d. |>er bushel for ordinary 
f.a.q. on trueUs Ports Adelaide*. Piru*. and W'allaroo at the Urgimung of the month. 'Phere 
was an advanee of 3d. on April 22nd, siiuHi whe‘n the marked has rmuairied steady at 
7s. (kl. })CT bushel for growers' lots. 


'Phe value of milling parcels on May 4th ranged from 8s. 3d. to Ss. 4d. on tnieks at 
lV»rl Adelaide. In V’hdoria on .May 3rd tin* price of wheat was nominally 8s. to Ss. J.5d. 
per busVu’l. 'I’he fuiees officially fixed in New South Whiles and Western Australia, vi/.., 
08. and 7s. 4d. jkm- bushel respectively, remained iinehaiiged. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & (’o., LimitcMl, report on May 1st— 

Buttkk.—T he ofTeets of. the very dry weiather experienced previous to the good 
rains that wei-e recorded early in April, combined witli the fact that the State of 
New South Wales has prohibited the export of butter, has so shortened supplies 
that prices have substantially j^lvanccd, and ‘‘Alfa^^ is now selling at Is. lid. per 
lb.; ‘^Primus/’ Is. lOld.; choice separators sind dfiiriea, Is. 8d. to Is 9d.; well- 
conditioned store and collectors*, Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

Egos.—D emand not l)eing quite so keen, values have eased a little, good turn¬ 
over being recorded. Present quotations—Hen eggs, Is. 7d. per dozen; duck. Is. 8d. 

€hk£ 8£.—There was an advance of 2d, per lb. during the month, owing to the 
decrease in local supplies, and some parcels from the Eastern States are finding 
their way to this market. Quotations, lid. to ll^d, per lb. for largo to loaf. 

Bacon.—^H lgh prices have ruled throughout April, and these have attracted in¬ 
terstate consifipiments, w^hich have had the effect of reducing the market some¬ 
what. Best factory cured aides are selling at 10|d. to 11 jd. per lb.; hams, lid. 
to Is. per lb. 
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Honey. —Record figures have been realised in this line, quantities coming for¬ 
ward not being nearly wjuai to demand. Prime clear extracted, 5d. per lb.; bees¬ 
wax, Is. ;{d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Purcdmsers have been unable to fulfil orders, kernels especially 
ing exceptionally scarce, and the season is now practically over, l^resent quota¬ 
tions—Brandis, <S^d.; mixed softshells, 7id.; hardshells, 4d,; kernels, Is. 7d. per lb. 

Live I'oultry. —Heavy catalogues have prevailed through the month, ^dth a<l- 
viiiieing prices, and supplies becoming scarce, so that good rates are likely to rule 
for some time to come. Heavy weight table roosters fetched ils. fid. to 4s. each; 
nice conditioned cockerels, 2s. 9d. to :is. nd.; plump hens, Is. 9d. to 28. fid.; fair 
conditioned hens and light cockerels, Is. ;id to Is. fid.; ducks, 2s. to :is.; geese, 
;is. to 3s. 9d.; lugeons, 4d. to 5d.; turkeys, from 7d. to lid. per lb. live weight 
for fair to prime table birds; fattening sorts, lower. 

I’OTA'roKs AND Onions. —The position of the ))otato market has altered very 
little since our last report. The Millicent district still continues to contribute 
limited sujqdies, but the groatm- portion of our requirements are Ix'iiig importcfl 
from Victoria. Onions are plentiful, and inicos weakened slightly. Quotations— 
i*otatoes, £fi to £fi 10s. j>er ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide; 
onions, £fi to £0 10s. per ton of 2,240lbs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide, 


THE MARGARINE MENACE. 

Reporting to the Minister of Agriculture uiulcu* date London, March 
itldi, the Trade Comiiiissioner writes:—“Compared with last year’s 
shipiiients, Australian butter arrivals to date show an appalling short¬ 
age. Extraordinary values are being realised for all grades, with 
every possibility of further iucj*eavse in i)riees. In consequence of the 
extremely higii prices which retailers are forced to charge for butter, 
the demand for margarino has increased enoriaously. Maiiufacturers 
of this prodiu^ are expt'rienciiig the greatest difticulty in 
obtaining sujiplies of edilde fats, ^^■hicll are so largely em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of margarine. Whilst it is, no 
doubt, a source of gratification to the butter shippers in 
Australia and New Zealand, who are participating in the 
high prices ruling at present, there is, however, one feature which 
eaiiiiot fail to be taken into serious consideration, and that is the enor¬ 
mous increase in margarine consumption. Undoubtedly, margarine 
has become firmly established on thesi? markets as a strong competitor 
of the lower grades of Australian butter, but to-day its consumers have 
increased so largely that we can look forward to more vigorous com¬ 
petition in the future. 1 am not at all surprised at this, as I have 
sampled several of the higher grade margarines on sale here, and find 
them cleanly made, wholesome, and, from a flavor standpoint, infinitely 
superior to secondary butters of doubtful storage age and Australian 
origin which are occasionally met with in Tooley Street. Retail 
prices to-day are as follows:—Butter, Is. 6d. per lb.; margarine, 6d, 
per lb. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figare^ from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of April, 1915, also the ayerage 
precipitation to the end of April, and the average annual rainfall. 


I ror ] locna ^ av i Av-ffp. •) cor | lo cim at j at ge. 

Station. i April, i Apri<, i to end Annual ij Station. April, ' .April, to end ! Annual 

i Itfl.'). i 1915. ; April. lUinfall I 1915. { 1915. April. | Rainfall 


Fab North ahd Upper North. I 

Oodnadatta .... 04:{ 0-09 1*83 1 4 76 i 

Tarcoola. 005 0*62 1*35 7*58 ' 

Hergott . 0*28 0*42 1*47 6*04 ; 

Farina . 017 0-49 1*78 6*70 I 

Leigh’s Creek ... 0*10 ihlW 1*96 8*66 

Beltana . 0 03 O o.) 2*28 9*22 ; 

Blinmaii. 0*03 0*()r> 2-77 12*85 | 

Hookina. 0-34 1-22 

Hawker . 0*25 1*03 14»5 12*22 

Wilson. 0*47 1*02 1 83 11-78 

Gordon. O-lo I 79 10*26 

Quorn. 0*79 1-48 1-70 13*78! 

Port Augusta ... 0*83 1*39 J-75 9*46 

Port Augusta W. 0*85 1-43 1*45 9*36 

Bruce . 0*55 0-92 1-71 10*01 

Hammond. 0*65 M8 1*82 11*46 

Wilmington. 116 I-OH 2 -16 18*26 j 

Willowie. 0*76 141 MKi 11*90 

Melrose. 2*79 3*75 3 20 23*04 i 

Booleroo Centre.. 1 *73 2 29 I *99 15*83 ' 

PortGermein ... 2*00 2,50 1*82 12*84; 

Wirrabara. 2*29 2*85 2*24 18*91 j 

Appila . 1*72 2 23 2*24 15*08 i 

Cradock . 0-29 0 81 1-77 10*86 

Carrieton . 043 0 96 1*78 12*22 I 

Johnburg. 0 40 0-81 1*49 10*21 ; 

Eurelia. 0*76 i:i4 1 5Hi 13*24: 

Orroroo . 091 I'63 2-27 13*42 <' 

Black Rock. 0-97 | 1*56 | 199 12*25; 

Petersburg. 1*92 I 2 46 I 2*04 13*07 

Yongala.| 1*87 | 247 | 1-87 13*94 | 


North-East. 


Ucolta . 

MO 

1-58 

— 

— 

Nackara. 

2*27 

2-83 

— 


Yunta. 

0*31 

1*18 

1-72 

8*22 

Waukaxinga .... 

0*06 

0-.'>9 

1 -.59 

7*94 

Mannahill . 

0*17 

041 

1*75 

8*46 

Cookbum. 

0*11 

0-21 

1-80 

7*97 

Broken Hifi, NSW 

034 

056 

2-2.t 

9-63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

2*18 

2*95 

1-86 

14-33 

Port Broughton . 

2*71 

3*06 

1 -85 

15*42 

Bute . 

141 

1*82 

1-79 

18*22 i 

Laura. 

1 *98 

2*81 

2*20 

17*27 

Caltowie. 

1*37 

2*38 

2-17 

17*46 

Jamestown . 

2*26 

2*98 

2*15 

16*00 

Gladstone . 

1*79 

2*74 

1*94 

16*62 

Crystal Brook ... 

1*91 

2*07 

1*89 

18*32 

Gk^rgotown. 

2-24 

3*16 

2*24 

16*79 

Narridy . 

2*34 

3*30 

205 

16*79 

Bwlhm. 

156 

2*06 

2*90 

20*25 

Spalding. 

1'66 

2*42 

2*36 

13*21 


Lower NoRTB-^eotiKitfced. 

Gulnare . 1*88 2*69 2*12 19*74 

BundaleerW.Wks. 1*82 2*:4 2*02 17*29 

Yacka. 1*42 2*04 1*77 16*27 

Koolunga. 1*56 2*00 1*99 16*94 

Bnowtown. 1*74 2*42 J-85 16*70 

i Briiikworth. l*r).3 1*97 1*94 15*48 

j Blyth. 1*92 2*73 2*01 16*34 

I Clare.. 2*10 3*00 2-77 24*30 

i Mintaro (’entral . 2*35 3*36 2*29 21*99 

! Watervale. 2*04 3*06 2 81 27*17 

: Auburn . 2*29 3*39 3 02 24*26 

j Hoylcton . 1*37 1*87 2*10 17*96 

i Bafaklava . 1*51 1*80 2*02 16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 1*33 1*69 2*16 13*13 

' Terowie . 1*04 1*52 2*10 13*71 

j Yarcowie . 1*02 1*47 2*06 13*91 

I HaUett. 2*33 2-73 1*97 16*40 

Mount Bryan ... 347 3*91 1*92 16*73 

Burra . . 3*08 3*59 2*39 17*82 

FarreU’s Flat.... 2*26 2*73 2*26 18*87 

West of Murray Range. 

Manoora. 1*63 2*39 2 17 18*09 

Saddleworth .... 3*17 4*21 2*52 1 9*69 

Marralxd . 1*76 l>-.33 214 18*94 

Riverton . 3*01 3*96 2 4 7 20*48 

Tarlee . 3*06 3-56 2*23 17*48 

Stockport. 2*i>4 3*52 2*07 15*89 

Hamlcy Bridge .. 2*13 2 89 2*19 16*45 

Kapunda . 1*70 2 73 2*53 19*67 

Freeling. 1*91 2 70 2*23 17*85 

Greenock. 2*07 3-19 2*37 21*46 

Truro..... 2*08 3-09 2*21 19*74 

Stockwell. 1*60 2 65 2*23 20*30 

I Nuriootpa . 1*72 2 86 2 .34 21*26 

I Angoeton. 1*63 2-92 2*36 22*26 

! Tanunda .1 1*80 2-95 2*58 22*28 

I Lyndocb .I 2*17 3-14 2*25 23*01 

! Williamsiown_| 2*01 3-19 — — 

Adelaide Plains. 

Mallala. 1-74 2-26 2*11 16*88 

i Roseworthy. 2-34 3*35 2*14 17*31 

Gawler. 1*69 2*38 2-36 19*21 

Two Wells. ] *,30 1*68 2*05 16*36 

; Virginia. 1*56 2*17 2-19 17*68 

Smithficld. 1-^50 2*20 2-25 17*30 

I Salisbury. 1*87 2*58 2-35 18*67 

i North Adelaide .. 2 45 3-20 2-47 21*49 

; Adelaide. 2*42 ;M9 2*39 21*04 

i &aton (Grange) . 1*50 2-14 - — 

i Brighton . 1*89 2*;50 2*47 19*93 

I Qknelg. 1*79 2*70 2*26 18*36 

I Hagm. 2*68 3*72 2*85 26*69 

I Glen Osmond ... 2*52 3*70 2*63 26*20 
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BAINFAUrHlaRMttiMd. 



For 

To end i 

1 

Av’ge. ' Av’ge. 

Station. 

April, 

April, ' 

to end i Annual 


1915 

iyi5. 

April. Rainfall 


Ai}Ci:.An>B Fliins— ootUbmed. 


Rose Park. 

2’45 

3-31 1 


— 

Mitcham . 

217 

3'02 

242 

2347 

Belair. 

2r>8 

307 1 

34H) 

2804 

Mount 

Lofty Ranobs. 


Houghton . 



...... 


Teatree Gully.... 

2-75 

409 

3-23 

2819 

Stirling West ... 

4-5() 

7-18 

440 

46-70 

Uraidla . 

4‘9l 

84)4 

444 

44-35 

Clarendon . 

2-8H 

413 

3-52 

33-67 

Morphctt Vale ,. 

201 

2 r>o 

24)0 

23-32 

Noarlunga. 

2-33 

2-98 

2-20 

20-28 

Willunga . 

1 •(»;{ 

244 

2'74 

25-98 

Aldinga . 

1-87 

243 

2'30 

20-34 

Myponga. 

201 

3-23 

— 

— 

Normanville .... 

1()2 

2*18 

213 

20 65 

Yankalilla. 

1-70 

2*37 

2-50 

22-78 

Cape Jervis. 

oro 

O-TG 

14)2 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 

2*47 

3-94 

2-70 

26-87 

Blumbere . 

2-44 

301 

3 00 

29-38 

Gumeraona . 

34)8 

44)9' 

3-21 

33-30 

Lobethal . 

307 

445 

3-13 

35-38 

Woodsidc. 

304 

404 

34)8 

31-87 

Hahndorf. 

201 

345 

335 

35-45 

Naime . 

2-11 

2-78 

3-33 

28-83 

Mount Barker ,.. 

2-8() 

3'7(i 

3'3I 

30-93 

Echunga . 

301 

449 

342 

32-83 

Macclesfield. 

2vHi 

3*57 

3-15 

30-72 

Meadows . 

3*.20 

5 15 

3*74 

35-62 

Strathalbyn. 

1-36 

1 -88 1 

1 24H 

19-28 

Mubbay 

Flats and Vallby. 


Wellington . 

103 

212 1 

2-24 

154)1 

Milang . 

1-32 

1-74 

212 

16-08 

Langhome's Brdg 

004 

l-2() 

24)7 

15-27 

Tailem Bend .... 

009 

1*75 


— 

Murray Bridge .. 

107 

1-30 

215 

14*32 

Callington . 

1-3G 

102 

2-22 

16-66 

Mannum . 

I OJ 

M4 , 

1*86 

11-67 

Palmer. 

1-20 

1-32 1 

2-23 

15-60 

Sedan . 

0*73 

o-sf) 

102 

11-92 

Swan Reach .... 

.. 1 

— 

— 

— 

Blanchetown .... 

0-3(> 

()-5il 

104 

10-71 

Eudunda. 

1 Th) 

24)1 

2*J(> 

17-33 

Sutherlands. 

0-84 

0-97 

140 

1060 

Morgan . 

O'7;") 

M4 

1-51 

9-29 

Waikerie . 

0-74 

0-74 

,— 

— 

Overland Corner . 

04)2 

0 97 

24)2 

11-42 

Renmark. 

0-41 

0-70 

1'81 

10-93 

Lozton . 

0-42 

0-84 


— 

WasT OF Spbnobb's Gulf. 


Eucla . 

0*57 

3-35 

2vl0 

10-13 

White WeU . 

0-52 

14)8 

1-58 

9-67 

Powler*s Bay ... 

043 

1-74 

1*32 

12-11 

Penong ---- - - 

0*85 

209 

J-39 

11-93 

Murat Bay . 

0-36 

106 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay . 

007 

1-20 

— 

— 

Fetina . 

0*64 

149 

— 

— 

Streaky Bay . 

097 

108 

104 

15*31 

Talia 

» M3 

. r“ 

— 

, — 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1915. 

To «»nd 1 
Apnl, 
1915. , 

Air»Kf. 
to end 
April. 1 

At’ go. 
Annua 
Rainfall 

Wbst of Spbn 

OBB’S G 

1 

1 

Port EUiston .... 

24)3 

2-51 

1*39 

16-49 

' Cummins. 

1-77 

2-25 


— 

1 , Port Lincohi .... 

J-85 

2-74 

2-06 

19-88 

! Tumby. 

1*34 

2-01 

1 -5)0 

16 00 

Orrow. 

1-54 

2-08 

— 

_ 

1 Arno Bay . 

24M) 

3*59 

— 

_ 

Cowell . 

1-83 

44)1 

1-75 

11-76 

Cleve . 

246 

3-23 


i — 

j Point Lowly .... 

2-26 

2-88 

2-01 

— 

Hummock HUl .. 

14)1 

1 -53 


1 12-21 

Yobkb’s Pbninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

1 24>5 

2-79 

1-83 

i 144)5 

Kadina. 

i 1 *93 

2-92 

1-84 

16-88 

Moonta . 

i-8i 

3 18 

1-84 

15 22 

. Green’s Plains ... 

ir>4 

1 3-17 

i -69 

16*73 

Maitland . 

3-26 

! 4-88 

2-04 

204)8 

Ardrossan . 

1 -38 

1 2-57 

1 -65 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

1'58 

t-!»7 

1 -60 

16-20 

I Curramulka. 

I •;)() 

1 2-30 

1 2-02 

18-51 

:j Minlaton . 

1 '93 

2-55 

1 i-7r> 

1741 

Port Vincent .... 

l■24 

1,50 


— 

1 Stansbury . 

24)2 

2-.30 

1 1-80 

17-06 

1 Warooka . 

1-78 

2-02 

1 i-ri!) 

17-71 

1 Yorketown . 

1'70 

1-99 

1 1-66 

17-47 

|i Edithburgh . 

l•94 

2-33 

!-8: 

16-48 

1, South and South-East. 


Cape Borda . 

1 '44 1 

2-64 

2-19 1 

25*09 

I Kingseote . 

0'88 

1 -79 

1-77 

18-95 

' Penneshaw . 

0-97 

1 '30 

2-23 

21-34 

. Cape Willoughby. 

147 

2-10 , 

2-16 

19-69 

1 Victor Harbor ... 

109 

1-67 1 

2-.56 

22-18 

Port Elliot . 

0*94 

1-27 

2-45 

20-33 

Goolwa . 

1 -39 

24)3 , 

2-33 

17-93 

Pinnaroo . 

0-72 

1-79 

2-59 

16-74 

Parilla . 

0-73 

1-59 , 

__ 

_ 

Lameroo . 

0-96 

147 

2-09 

16-55 

Parrakie . 

0-77 

1 -36 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

1-05 

1-79 


— 

Peake . 

0-86 

14)4 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains ., 

1-01 

147 

2-()6 

14-74 

Coomandook .... 

0-9(> 

0-96 

— 

— 

Meningie . 

1-21 

1 -75 

2-20 

18-87 

i Coonalpyn .. 

0-93 

1-51 

2-07 

17-49 

Tintinarra. .. 

1-25 

1-73 

2-31 

18-78 

i Keith . 

1 17 

1-69 

— 

— 

1 Bordertown . 

1 40 

1-86 

2-17 

19*76 

! Wolseley . 

1-12 

1-62 

1-86 

17*72 

I Frances . 

0-96 

1-72 

232 

20*74 

: Naracoorte . 

1-27 

2-06 

2'56 

22*60 

Penola . 

0-94 

2-54 

3-24 

26*78 

Luoindale . 

1-21 

1-87 

2-46 

23*32 

Kingston . 

1-15 

2 ^ 0 ^ 

2*45 

24*78 

Rol» . 

1-02 

2-26 

2-53 

24*69 

Beachport. .. 

1-60 

2-87 

34)2 

27*51 

! Millioent . 

2-04 

3-89 

3-31 

29*25 

j Mount Gambier . 

1*50 

3-55 

4-04 

324)0 

C. Nrthumberland 

1-36 

3-()5 

34)2 

26*68 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CUEEENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

i 

a«pori 

on 

Page 

Dates of | 

Meetings. !; 

Branch 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

May. j 

June. . 

May. 

June, 

1 

A.myu>n . 

906 i 

_ I 

1 

Gladstone. 

« 

_ 

_ 

Angastoxi . j 

t 1 

29 

26 ! 

Glencoe. 


— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie- 

* 1 

— 1 

— 

c 

f 

* 

*■— 

— 

Ar^en Vale & Wyacoa 

* 1 


— ! 

Goode . ; 

91G 

26 

23 

Arthurton ... i 

♦ 1 


— : 

Green Patch. i 


— 

— 

Balaklava. | 

910 i 

8 = 

- ! 

Gumeracha . 

♦ 

26 

22 

Beaufort. 1 

909 i 

— . 

— i 

Halidon. , 

921 

26 

23 

Beetaloo ValleT - ii#07-i0. 

— ; 

— j 

Hartley. 

929 

26 

2S 

Belalie North . 

t 

29 I 

26 i 

Hawker.. 

0 

31 

28 

Berri. ' 

920-6 

26 i 

23 i 

Hilltowii . 

0 

— 

— 

Blackwood . 

92» 

! 


Hookina . 

0 

25 

22 

Blyth. 

911 

1 ; 

6 1 

Inman Valley . 

930 

26 

23 

Bookpurnong East .. 

926 

— ! 

— ! 

Ironbank . * 930-4 

— 

— 

Booleroo Centre ,... 

910 

21 ! 

18 1 

Julia. 


— 

— 

Borrika. 

t 

— i 

— ! 

Kadina . 

♦ 

25 

22 

Bowhill... 

1 


— ! 

Kalangadoo . 

938 

8 

12 

Brinkley . 

« 

— j 

! 

Kanmantoo . 

934 

29 

26 


♦ 

28 

25 i 

Keith.. 

938 

29 

26 

Bute . 

X 


— i 

Kingscote. 

♦ 

4 

1 

Butler . 

t 

— 

— 1 

Kingston-on - Murray. 

0 

— 

— 

Caltowie . 

0 

29 

20 ! 

Koonibba. 

916 

25 

22 

Canowie Belt . 

907 

— 

— i 

Koppio. 

916-20 

27 

24 

Carrieton. 

♦ 

27 

24 i 

Kybybolite . 

938 

25 

22 

Carrow. 

919 

— 

— 

Lraeroo . 

922 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardens .... 

933-4 

26 

22 

].aura . 

0 

— 

— 

Clanfield . 

« 

— 

— 

Leighton .. 

908 

27 

! 

Clare. 

911-2 

28 

26 

Long Flat. 

927 

24 

! 21 

Clarendon. 

929 

24 

21 

l^rngwood . 

934 

26 

i 23 

Claypan Bore . 

X 

— 

— 

Loxton. 

0 

— 

; — 

Colton . 

t 

29 

1 26 

Lucindale. 

934-8 

— 

; 5 

Coomandook. 

92U-6 

29 

26 

Lyndoch . 

913 

27 

i 24 

Coomooroo . 

« 

— 

— 

MaoGilUvray . 

t 

25 

i — 

Coonalpyn. 

927 

— 

— 

Maitland .. 

914 

6 

3 

Coonawarra. 

* 

— 

— 

Mallala. 

914 

3 

7 

Coorabie . 

916 

— 

— 

Mangalo . 

0 

— 

— 

Oradook. 

» 

— 

— 

MfETiniim .. 

0 

29 

26 

Cryatal Brook . 

910 

— 

— 

Mantling . 

t 

— 

— 

DaYenport.. 

• 

— 

— 

Meadows . 

934 

' 25 

22 

Dawson. 


— 

— 

Meningie . 

0 

i 29 

26 

DAniixl Batr 

* 

___ 

— 

Milang .. 

931 

8 

12 

rinwIingviilA - r T T t 

m 

_ 

_ 

MilUoent .......... 

938 

11 

8 

Elbow fiiU . 

920 


_ 

Miltalie . 

916-20 

29 

26 

Forest Range 

929 

27 

24 

Mindarie (late CrOssy) 

0 

— 

— 

Forster .. 

t 

29 

26 

Minlaton . 

916 

27 

24 

Frances. 

« 

28 

26 

Mitchell . 

0 

j 29 

26 

Freelinsp . 

* 

_ 


Monarto South. 

927 



Gawler BiTfir .... ^ ^ 

t 

_ 

...» 

1 Monteith ... 

0 

1 _ 


Georgetown .... ^. 

907 

31 

28 

Moonta .. 

t 

1 1 

— 

Geramum. 

921-7 

29 

26 

i 

Moorlands... 

♦ 
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INDBX TO AOBICOLTUBAL BUBEAU RBPOBTS—omNnuMf. 



1 Report 
on 

Dates of 

1 


Dates of 

Branch. 

Meetings, 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


1 Page 

...J .. 

May. 

June. 

i 

Page 

May, 

JUM 

ItoeiuiM. 

! 906 

29 

26 

Renmark . 

924 



Morgan .,.. 

• 


— 

Riverton . 

913 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 

1 * 

— 


Roberts and Verran.. 

917-8 

26 

22 

Mount Barker. 

1 931 

26 

23 

Saddleworth. 

« 

21 

18 

Mount Bryan . 

» 

29 

26 

Salisbury. 


4 

1 

Mount Bryan East . 

j t 

1 

6 

Salt Creek .. ...... 

918-20 

— 

— 

Mount Compass ... 

934 

— 

— 

Sandalwood . 

« 

1 

5 

Mount Qambier ... 

936 

— 

— 

Sherlock .. 

■f 

■f 

15 

— 

Mount Pleasant ... 

934 

14 

11 

Spalding. 

e 

— 

— 

Mount Remarkable . 

i t 

26 

23 

; Stockport. 

e 

— 

— 

Mundoora. 

: 908 

24 

21 

1 Strathalbyn. 

J 

— 

— 

Mypolonga . 

1 922 

— 

— 

' Sutherlands. 


— 

— 

Mypnngfi. ,,,,,, ,,, 

! « 

— 


i Taroowie . 

• 

26 

23 

MoKamara Bore ... 

i • 

— 

— 

: Tatiara. 

938 

1 

6 

Nantawarra. 

I 913 

26 

23 

’ Tintinara... 

e 

— 


Naracootte ....... 

936 

8 

12 

: Two Wells. 

914 

— 


Narridy.. 

« 

— 


1 ITraidlaandSummert'n 

933 

3 

7 

Naming .. 

i 932 

— 

— 

' Waikerie . 

925-6 

28 

25 

Netherton... 

: 927 i 

— 

— 

^ Waroowie.. 

e 

— 

— 

North Booborowie . 

1908-10 

— 

— 

: Warrow. 

« 

1 

— 

North Bundaleer ... 

« 

— 

— ' 

1 Watenrale . 

914 

1—. j 

— > 

Northfield .... 

i t 

4 

1 1 

1 Wepowie .......... 

907 

— j 

1 — 

Omvroo . 

i 906 

— 1 

— 

Whyte-Yarcowie.... { 
’ Wilkawatt .... ! 

t 

— j 

— 

Parilla ,»,. ,... ... 

i922-7 

27 

24 

926-7 


_ 

Paiilla Well. 

1 e 



! Willowie . 

! 907 

1 21 ! 

18 

Parrakie ... 

i * 

1 

’ 6 ■ 

1 Wilmington. 

1 1 

26 

23 

Paskeville......... 

( * 

27 

24 ; 

! Wirrabara. 

905 j 

- 

— 

Penola .. 

! * 

1 

6 

j Wirrega . 

+ i 

+ j 


— 

Penong . 

917 ^ 

H 

12 

* Wollowa . 

• 1 

— , 

— 

Petina . 

1 • ! 

1 — 

— 

j Woodleigh .. 

t i 

— 

— 

Pine Forest. 

' * 

25 1 

1 22 

< \\ oodside .. 

• i 

— 

— 

Phmaroo . 

« 

— 

i — 

1 Wynarka . 

927 i 

— 

— 

Port Broughton ... 

e 

28 

! 26 

i Yabmana . 

919 1 

— 

— 

Port Elliot . 

■ 932-3 

16 j 

i 

Yadnarie . 

919 

— 

— 

Port Germein . 

i * 



! Tallunda . 

* 

— 

— 

Port Pirie. 

\ 909 

29 1 

1 26 

Yeelanna . 

919 j 

— 

— 

Cluom . 

1 907 

! 29 ; 

1 26 

Yongala Vale .. | 

909-10* 

24 

: 21 

Kamco . 

!923-7 

1 — 1 

i — ' 

^"orkelowTi . 

916 

— 

— 

BediuU. 

|909-10 

25 

22 ' 




i 


•No report reoelred doring tKe month of April. + Formal report only received. 

t Held over until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 

.May 12th, and June 9th, 1915, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by H. J. Pinnis. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average ainuial rainfall, ll.S2in.). 

March 29tli.—Prenent: seven membcTs and one visitor. 

Doks PAiiMrN'd T. Ward, in a short paper, initiated a discussion on 

this subject. He contended that farming was not ]>rofitable if wlieatgrowing 
was depended upon solely. It was only |*rofitabIe when each branch of farm¬ 
ing was worked in conjunction, and each made to help the other. 

X^RKVKNTiON OK 1)K1KT.~ Mr. .1. d. Naughtoii read a pajier on this subject. In 
the discussion that followed members considerc'd that the plough was the best 
thing to remedy the trouble. 


MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

March 27th.—Present: 14 members. 

Olka NINO Pali.ow Land. —Mr. W. A. Toop road a paper on this subject, in 
wdiich he advised all farmers with a holding of 1,(100 acres to work under the 
three-years system. The fallow’ could then l>e cleaned of w'eeds by sheep, 
W'hicli was far more o*conomical than using the cultivator. In addition, the 
sheep would enrich the soil with their droppings. Should the crop come up 
dirty, it was best to mow’ it for hay, as that had the effect of cleaning the 
land. It should bo cut on the green side, so that the seeds would not drop out. 
The paper was well discussed. The bon. secretary then read a paper on 
‘^Blacksmitliing," wn’itten by * ‘ Agricola,'' w^hich was well discussed by 
members. 


WIRBABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

January 30th.—-Present: 21 members. 

Use for Worn ot:t Implements. —Mr. J. Hollit contributed the following 
paper:—“The old double plough, which has long since gone out of date in these 
parts as a plough, could be taken to piet*oR, and the two long beam.s and handles 
straightened. Some of them having the eye already formed could be used for 
the top and bottom of the frame of a gate, and act as the hinges, while the two 
end ]uece8 could be made of wood or iron, whichever was the most convenient for 
the ]>erson making the gate. After the frame was made and well stayed it could 
be enclosed with pig netting or lioop iron. This makes a very serviceable gate, 
especially for division fences. the seed drill is taken to pieces, almost every part 
will be found useful. The two wheels put on a short axle, say about 3ft. in the 
clear between the wheels, and one of the poles makes a splendid post lifter. Place 
the big end of the pole about Pin! or a foot over the axle, get a stout piece of iron, 
split and make a claw one end, place it on top of the pole with the claw hook just 
j>rojecting far enough to allow the chain to work easily. A good plan is to have 
a chain with a ring in one end to fasten round the post, and the claw hook will 
grip the link where required. This is a very easy way to pull down old fences. 
The post lifter made as suggested is very handy for moving heavy weights. 4 
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have taken big strainers along a line of fence with mine by swinging the strainer 
between the wheels and fastening the small end to the pole and then tying the 
pole to the axle of the buggy when the «lraiight horses have Iwen in work. The 
seed and manure box make a useful feoiler by taking out the seed and fertilizer 
feeders and the partitions. The l>oards taken ofl* the box are more than sufficient 
to ])iit in the l:»ottoin and complete the feeder. A good gate can easily be made 
out of the frame of the drill, in fact the frame is already made, all that is re* 
<|uired is to take the piece of iron off the middle, and ]>lace it on the back, which 
will form the top of the gate, and put the hinges on. The gate can be covered 
with strong pig netting, hooj) or light flat iron. This will make a strong gate for 
a piggery or any gate where a large opening is not required. The axle can be 
used for a shafting for any light work, and there are still some good bolts left 
which, if taken care of, will come in handy on the farm. The Hawke seedsower 
can be turned into a machine for turning an emery stone, &(*.., in fact, it is already 
made. All that is rt‘quired is to take off w’hat is not needed, place the handle on 
the spindle where the wlieel belt has been taken off, put the emery stone on the 
spindle, from which the fans have Ikhui taken, and tlien you have one of the han¬ 
diest machines you have on the farm. Many parts of the reaping machine can 
bo jmt to good use. The drum is a good trough for feeding calves, &c., and tihe 
back door will answer very well for a door of a calves ’ pen which is already made. 
The box is a good house for dogs, fowls, or even pigs, if placed in the piggery for 
the pigs to go in and out as they choose, while the wheel, axle, and platform can 
easily be turned into a good water cart by pulling the platform and steering wheel 
into the centre, and with a few pieces of timber forming the bottom or frame 
work for tank. The cart is then complete, with the exception of pole or shaft; 
either can easily be put on. A water cart of this description is very hanily on a 
farm to take water into the hay yard for danifung the Imy before it is (‘haffed or 
any other purposes wlicre water is required. The beaters placed on end make a good 
flower stand, or by laying them down flat on a piece of wood makes a splendid 
[dace for killing and skinning sheep, thus keeping the skin clean. 

WIBKABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91 in.). 

March 27th.—Present: 23 members and visitors. 

Luoturke Growing. —Mr. E. Pitman read a paper on this subject. Most of the 
failures experienced by lucerne growers, he said, were due to either faulty pre- 
]»aration of the ground or poor seed. Tmcerne, if properly treated, would last 
from 15 to 20 years. The ground should be fallowed as deeply as the soil would 
permit, and kept well cultivated through the summer months, to ensure the des¬ 
truction of all weeds and to conserve moisture. He favored sowing local-grown 
seed, as it obviated the danger of introducing dodder and other weeds, and en¬ 
sured the freshness of the seed. Seed should be sown in Ajm! or May, 91bs. to 
lOlbs. per acre if drilled, and more if broadcasted, with 2cwt. of super. Stable 
manure should not bt^ used until the plant had obtained a good start, and after 
that, it should be put on and worked into the ground well every spring and 
autumn. If lucerne were to be fed off, it was advisable to put on all the stock 
at once, in order to feed it off in the shortest possible time, as it would then 
quickly recover. Without irrigation the grower could not expect to get more than 
two or three cuts in the year, but with a good supply of water and manure lucerne 
should be fit to cut every three or four weeks. The best time to cut was when 
the crop was about one third in flower, as it would then grow again more quickly 
than if left until later. Dealing with the various varieties of lucerne he said that 
Hunter Biver and S.A. seed were both good, but Arabian lucerne bad not proved 
a success. 

OBBOBOO, January 23rd.— Care or Harness. —^Mr. J, B. McDougall read a 
paper on this subject, ajul said that on purchasing new harness it was ad¬ 
visable to at once give it two or three coats of neetsfoot oil, tb fill up all the 
pores, and so keep out rain and sweat. Harness should be thoroughly over¬ 
hauled after each seeding, fallowing, and harvest. If dirty, soft soap and 
warm water should be used, and when nearly dry the leather should be coated 
with oil. Repairs should be promptly attended to, and not patched up with 
wire. Harness should newer be soaked in boiling water, as it spoilt it and 
rendered it brittle. 
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QUOEN, March 27th.—^Mr. 0. Patten read a paper from the Journal on ^^The 
•Droughty’ In the discussion which followed members advised sowing three- 
quarters of a bushel of wheat to the acre this y«>ar. 

WKPOWIE, Martdi 30th.—In reply to a qiu’stion, Mr. Koocke said that horses 
>vouM readily eat sorghum when it was in seed. A further question elicited the 
reply from Mr. Orrock that owing to the dryness of last winter and the total failure 
of tile crop, the sujier. used then shouhl retain about half its original strength. 

WILMINGTON, March 3rd.—A paper on ‘ K’o-operation, ” written by Mr. 
Nairne for the Annual Ooiiferenco was read by the Secretary. A discussion fol¬ 
lowed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETAIiOO ^'ALLKy (Average annual rainfall, ISin. to T9in.). 

March 28th.—Present: six members. 

Tiik PaF.i’AKATioN OF L.\NO FOK Hkedinii.— Mr. Elavel read a short j>a|»er on this 
subject. He said that in ))reparing land for seed it should b<^. first jdoughed 
to a depth of about -tin. not later than August, then harrowed with a heavy 
Itarrow, and finally cultivated to a depth of about 2iin. The middle of A|»ril 
was the best time to sow, but in dry years it was not a^lvisablc to commence 
before May. If the land wa.s dry it siiould be rolled before the drill, to give 
the seed a firm bed. He favored Marshall’s No. 3 and Marshairs Hybrid for 
hay wheats, and King’s Early, Ghiyus, and Federation for early wheats. A 
good discussion followed the reading of this paper, one member advocating tlie 
use of sheep in preference to the cultivator. 

CANOWIE BEl/r ( Average annual rainfall. 20.04in.L 
•March 4th.—Present: 11 members. 

Bai{K Ealfow' ok Tukke Vf.au.s Bystkm. —Mr. Daly said tliat in this district 
the three-yt*ars system on holdings of from 4(K) acres to 500 acres could not 
be worked .succi'ssfully. By bare fallow over 200 acres of well-worked land 
ccmld be under cro]) each year, ami l»y cutting straw and mixing it with hay 
clialf a good numlier of stuck could l»e carried. The tlireo-years system wouM 
pay better on land where natural gras.s grew more freel\\ but sueh land would 

need moia* working when fallowed, owing to weeds growing and tlistributing 

themseh'(‘s all over. I'luler that sy.stem crop.s eould never be clean. 

Pori.TUY KFEmNO. It was agreed that it was unjuofitable to allow fowls to 
run at will in the stables and hay yard, as they caused serious loss in the stack. 

.Mr. S])arks favored the heavy breed.s for laying and table purposes. The 

Leghorns were the ])est layers, but too small for sale. Ho had found that 
birds used to having their freedom did not do so well when shut up. 


(J k-IOlKiETOWN (Average annual rainfall, .lS.32in.). 
h'ebrimr.v 1st,—Present: seven inembm-s. 

IiiKUiATiFOK Liu^ehne. —Mr. G. Hill read a short paper. He had just re¬ 
turned froiu Balaklava, where he had insptH'bhl tlie irrigation [dants on two dif¬ 
ferent holdings. In the lirst case three lK»ri»s had Ikuui jmt down. These were 
all fitted with lift piimp.s, worked by the one oil engine. The irrigating was car¬ 
ried out by the means of sprinklers, the largest of whicli was I80ft. across, ca 
pable of watering acres of lucerne. A tank w^as erected at the height of about 
20ft. to take any surplus water not used uj) by the sprinklers. He considered 
sprinkling the best means of watering lucerne. The lucerne was in sploinlid con- 
<Mtioii, and was growitig at the rate of about 2ft. in three weeks. On the other 
holding w^oUs had been sunk, and the water w^as pumped out by an oil engine into 
tanks erected on high stamfs, from whence it flowed to the sprinklers. In this 
instance^ also, the lucerne was splendid. It was advisable to manure the lucerne 
with farmyard manure after each cut. 
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LEIGHTON (Avorago annua] rainfall, 16in. to I7iii.). 

March 25th.—l^reaent: 14 members and one visitor. 

Li'ceknl kou Duv l){STUi(n\s. —Mr. McWaters read a paper on this subject. He 
said that land intended for lucerne growing should be plougheil in autuinn or 
early winter to a depth of about nine iuches, if the soil permitted it, otherwise two 
ploughings would be iiecossai'y, tlie second one stirring the subsoil to a depth of 
six inches, care being taken not to bring any of the clay to the surface. After 
being allowed to lie idle during the winter it should l.>e harrowed and well culti: 
vated to get rid of all weeds. A finely worked surface and seed lR*d could be se 
cured by rolling and then further harrowing. He<*d should be sown alK)ut the 
end of August or boginuiiig of September. About 8lbs. of seed wdth 40lbs. of 
bonednst to tin' acre was soHicij'iit for tliis <li.strict. Barley grass, oats, and 
weeds germinating with the hicernc were freqmmtiy a menace to the young plants. 
A mower should be run over to prevent tliein going to seed and the cuttings left 
to act as a mulch to the lucerne crop. The toilowing winter the lucerne should 
be harrowed, and cultivated the second year to a dej>th of five or six inches. In 
average seasons tw^o cuttings would be obtained in addition to providing pasture 
for sheep and lambs. Btock should not be put on the paddocks until the crop was 
in flow’er. The best varieties of seed were Hunter River and Tam worth. A good 
discussion followed. 


MLNDOORA (Av<‘ragc annual rainfall, 11.11 in. ). 

Mandi 29tli.—Present: nine members. 

Sei.kctinu and (JuADiNc.' 810KI) WHEAT.—Mr. C. H. Button a |)aper on this 

subjt'cl. He emphasised the difbcnlty experienced by farmers in obtaining j>ure 
seed wheat. One reason for that was carelessness in not cleaning out the machine 
and wJieat box after dfilliug one kiinl of wheat, and boft)re commencing the next. 
He did not favor selecting see<l by hand, but thought that if caro were taken it 
would )x' possible to obtain seed pure and true to name. He advised cleaning alJ 
seed either in the harvester or the wdnnower btdbre putting it througli the grader. 
He pointetl out tl\(^ great a^lvantages of the grader for cleaning purposes, and 
said that it was surprising the amount of rubbish it revealerl. The lo\ver gru(h‘s 
would do for poultry and ])ig feed. For wheat he favored Gluyas, and for hay 
Marshall’s No. d or German Wonder. After roa<ling this paper Mr. (■. H. Button 
tabled five samjrles of wheat, showing the various stages of grading. A lively 
inb'rest was awakem'd among membms by these illustrations, and a good discus 
si on ensued. 


NORTH BOOBOBOWIE. 

-December 1st.—Present; nine members and three ^'isito;rs. 

Bueeding Mkwino HiiEKr. —This subject was dealt with in the following paper 
l)y Mr. W. B. Ashby:—‘M would reconmiend beginners to go to some reliable 
lu'eeder and select some aged ewes wdth fairly strong wool, as strong \vool denotes 
strong constitution. The <*w'es should be large framed, deep chested, W’ith good 
Iniskets, and possibly a fold or two on their necks, down near their breasts; hav(' 
broad shoulders and hips, wdh a good depth of thigh; ami be a. fair length, with 
straight backs, and square off at the tail. The next consideration is the selection 
of the ram. I would advise a very strong wool ram, very much stronger than 
V our ew'es. He should not possess weighty or very greasy wool, nor bo too bulky, 
neither should the wool be too dry or fluffy. It should be free opening, very 
de!>8(‘, with a good length of staple, and have plenty of character or quality, and 
as even as possible all over the body; in fact, you cannot have it too strong, pro¬ 
vided you do not lose character. The ram should have a very large frame, with 
ii clean face, soft feeling to the hand, a masculine appearance about the head, a 
fairly broad forehead, and horns a nice distance from the sides of the cheek bones. 
The head should bo set on the body with a. fair length of neck, with two or three 
good folds on it. He should have a broad and deei) chest with well-sprung ribs, 
straight back, with good appearance behind; strong and well set legs. The period 
of gestation is 150 days. Bometimes at lambing the ewe needs a little help.. When 
helping a strong ewe it is a mistake to pull the lamb right away, because the ewe, 
being strong, is apt to get up at once and run away, and leave the lamb. After 
the head and shoulders of-the lamb are free the ewe should be left, and she will 
have no trouble in completing parturition. It is fatal to assist a ewe unless she 
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is atraiuing. Wbou a t‘.we sIioxas signs of weakness, and experiences a difficulty 
in rising, it is wise to wait until she has lambed and then help her to her feet 
and walk her about until she is able to go unaided. The tailing of the lambs 
should be done when they are a month t(» six weeks old, and I prtd'er the knife 
to tlie searing iron. We juust always retain the best of our ewes for breeding 
purposes. 'I his is the fundajneiital basis of success. 'The hill is the home of 
the M(uiiK), and the wool grown in the hills is of better cjuality than that grown 
on the plains, because the atmosphere of the hills is cooler, and the soil is not so 
salty. On no account should you overstock your farm. Hlieep are of a consider 
able value in kc(^i)ing down wee«is. Two sheep well fed will give better results 
than three sheep insufficiently fed.” 


POKT ITRIE (Average annual rainfall, i;i.2lin.j. 

January 30th.—Present: seven riuMubers. 

JiiiLiUATiON..Tliis subject was dealt with in a short paper by Air. D. L. AlcEwin. 

lie urged the necessity for irrigation in this district, especially for lucerne 
growing. He was convinced that this fodder would grow ]>ractically any 
where, provided sufficient water was availubli*. He would like to see trial 
bores put down, but as the risk of not obtaining water was too great for the 
average farmer to lay out the money for this work, he considered that the 
iJovernment should put them down, and if they were a su<'cess, the farmers 
<*ouJd tlien pay back the authorities. If lucenie Juoi been cultivated in that 
district, sullicieiit food would have been available to carry all the stock over 
tliis period of drought. Along the River Broughton there were thousands uf 
ui'res which could be succeiisfully irrigated. The paper was discussed at some 
length, Messrs. J. Greig, E. B. Welch, W. Alunday, O. Bond, and T. Kircliner 
all agreeing with the writerremarks. 

KEDlilLE (Average anniiui rainfall, id.7Din.;. 

February 25th.—Present: six members. 

JlKADiNiJ Oh' WiiEA'r. —Mr. Ihmgilly contributed a paper on tlds subject. He 
• leploreil the faxd that fanners did not lieacl sufficient of their erox)s, and stated 
that his expm’iencc; this season had convinced him that headed straw was of great 
^'aUle for fo<Mling young stock and more beneficial than cocky chaff because if cut 
at the right stage it contained a far greater amount of natural substance. He 
considered that live men should Ik* able to head 17 tons daily, and advised co¬ 
operation among farjiiers when luirchasing a machine, which should be driven by 
an ejigine. Mr. J. McAvaney agretMl with the writer of the paper, and stated that 
llio header helped to clear the land of weeds wiiich otherwise went to seed. Mr 
E. B. Holmes also contributed to the discussion. 

YOJSGAEA VALE i^Averago annual rainfall, 13iii. to 14iu.). 

April 3rd.—I’resent: 10 members and one visitor. 

Bkkkkki*ing.-—M r. F. Lambsch read a paper on this subject, and said that it was 
<*sseiitial to profitable beekeeping to have good, weli-i)ainted hives, free from 
cracks. These should be provided with frames laced with brass wire, and 
foundations for the bees to commence work with. It was important to kee}> 
the hives fre<i from moths, as they were very destructive. Honey should be 
taken in the suininei', but some should always be left to provide the bees wdtli 
food for the winter. Honey should never be taken at breeding times, or tlie 
young swarms would be lost. Bees were of great advantage to an orchard, and 
often did more good than spraying. In a good season a colony of bcc-s sliould 
l»roduco from 401bs. to SOlbs. of honey. The i)aper was followed by a dis 
cussion, 

BEAUFORT, February 4th.—IlAttvjssT Maciumks. —Mr. W. B. Bampson road a 
paper on this tjuestion, and considered that for all farmers the harvester ga\’e 
the most satisfactory results. The loss of the cocky chaff was compensated for by 
the lat)or 8ave<l, and when wheat w'as bagged it was not so liable to damage as 
^yhon lying in heaps in the paddock. He favored a motor for working and pulling 
farm machines, as it would save the strain on the horses. It was advisable to take 
out all bearings after use and well wash them in kerosine before replacing. The 
woodwork should be oiled with boiled oil, and the whole machine kept in a 
weather-proof shed. A good discussion followed. 
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HEETALOO V ALLEY, February 22u<l.—A jjaper ou vegetable growing was 
read from tl\e Ji^urnal of J (frieulturCf and well diseussetl by members present. 

BOOIjEBOO C?ENTRE, hY'bniary 19th.—Mr. Wm. Michael initiated a discus¬ 
sion on “Frejjaring for Drouglits.’■ It was very essential, he said, to conserve 
fodder, and avoid overstocking. 

BOOLEIiOO (JENTHK, MareJi 17th.— Hklkotiox ok Heed Wheat. —Mr. F. 
Brooks rend an interesting paper on thi.s subject, in which he urged the im¬ 
portance of selecting clean wheat, free from foreign weeds, and possessing 
qualities suitable to the district. Jt wa.s better, he said, to purchase seed from 
a drier climate than this, as then it would grow where moisture was scarce. 
He considered that it was essential to the growing of good crops to often 
change the variety of seed. 

CRYSTAL BROOK, March dth.— (.Y-opekation. —A paper on this question was 
read by Mr. W. J. V enning, who dealt particularly with buying and selling 
systems. 

NORTH HOOBOROWJE, March 2nd.— Duaininu North Booborowie Flat.— 
A i)aper advocating this work was read by Mr. W. E. Tlaniiaford, and w'us fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion. 

NORTH BOOBOROVVME, March 9th.— V'eterixaicv Lectuue. —The (Joverninent 
V eterinary Surgeon, Mr. F. E. Place, B.A’.Sc., M.R.(/.V\S., visited the Branch. In 
the aftmnoon he gave practical demonstrations on the horse, and later delivered a 
lecture on ‘*Ai<ls to Foaling. 

RKDHILL, March Illst.—In the course of a discussion on poultry, Mr. 
M. M. Coffey said that fowl tick was the eause of much of the diseases among 
poultry. He had overcome it to a great rxtc’ut by placing the legs of the 
fowl roosts in tins cctntaining waste engine oil. .Mr. (4. A. Button cvmsidered 
that lii<*erne tended to keep poultry in good health, and to enrich th(‘ yolk of 
the eggs. 

YONCAJjA v ale, F<'bruaiy 20th. - J .nslkance. —Mr. Nancarrow read a piiper 
on this subject, in which he strongly urged all farmers to avail themselves of op¬ 
portunities to insure, not only their lives, but also their crops, stock, and imple- 
iiients. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BAIjAKI^AYA (Average aiiiiuai rainfall, Hi,(Klin.). 

March loth.— Present: seven members. 

Qr^\XTiTiE.s Heed am» Mani-ke to m Bown per Acre. —Mr. R. 8. Coldney 
road the following j)a.per on this subjectAs a rule farmers use their own 
judgment on tljis <jiiestion, having regard to the nature and quality of soil, and 
the varying nature of the seasons. Hut wo must remeinl>er that we are dealing 
with abnormal conditions, and in view of the scarcity of wheat and the higli 
)>rices ruling most fanners will be as coiiHervative as possible in their sowing 
this year. VV'ith the later varieties of wdieat sown under ordinary oondili<ms, 
about OOlbs. to 701bs. ]K’r acre if pickled, or al)out JOlbs. to .121bs. le^s if sown 
wdtiiout pickling is usual. With early varieties alwut 75lbs, if pickled, or about a 
bushel if sown without is recommended. With a really good germiuaton a sowing of 
three-quarters of a bushel may produce a better crop than one of a bushel ami a 
quarter w’ith a, poor geniiination. T iMdieve that for this class of himl, most of 
which has been under eultivation now’ for lM3tweon ilO and 40 years, and is so full 
of W’ceds of different kinds, it is better to sow fairly thickly, and giv€^ the crop a 
better chance of keeping them down. Of course in newer and cleaner land this 
trouble W’ould not be apparent to tin* same extent, and thinner sowings would 
probably give equally good or even lietter results. However, taking all things into 
consideration we shall probably endeavor to effect a slight saving in the quantity 
of st'ed per acre this yeaj-, although at the same time this will dej)end largely on 
the character of the season. With regard to manures, it has been the custom dur¬ 
ing the past few years to tow' about Icwt. p<3r acre on fallow land and about half 
that <|uantity on stubble land, this latter usually in connection with oats at the 
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rate of about 501b8. of seed per acre. This Boason, however, as the land has not 
lieen growdng much during the last two or three years, many purpose reducing the 
(puintity to about 801bs. per acre on fallowed land, and also slightly reducing the 
ijuantity on any stubble land whicdi may Ik' sown/’ In the discussion that followed 
Mr. Thomas said that this year lu^ was going to use 701bs. of super, on fallow land 
and 4.blbs. or TiOllis. on stubble land. He considered that a bushel of wheat j»er 
acre would be ample this year. Mr. Reid remarked that if this season were a dry 
one it would be lietter to sow without manure. He thouglit that nearly a (piarter 
of the grain was destroyed by using too.strong a ])ickle. Mr. .Burden considt'red 
that as the sujs'r. already in Ihe ground had bivoine sonu'wdiat insoluble it would 
not l>enefit the cro})S to any great ext^uit. MemlH’rs w<*r(‘ generally in favor of thin 
sowing. 


H.LYTH (Average animal rainfall, Hi.dOin.), 

March IDth.-l*resent: HI members. 

PiCKi.iN'o’ VViiKAT. — In a discussion on this (|iu*stion M<^ssrs. Pratt and ('oleman 
were agree<l that it was In'st to pickU* wheat on tlie Moor, and to use Hb. blue 
stom‘ if the wheat was smutty, and only [lb. if not. [To what ijuaiitity of water? 
Mr. /week gives a detinite stremgth for tlie solution, <.c., 1 per cent.—Ki». j Mr. 
/week believivl in pickling in a tub, with IJb. bluestone to lOgalls. water. The 
work should be done sonu' timc‘ befort* seeding. Mr. ,1. Williams agreed with the 
lirst s]K‘akers, but gcmerally l)leache«l his wheat and sowed without jiickJing. Mr. 
Welaiid thought that jdckJing Avheat with formalin was risky if the wheat were at 
all smutty. 


(’LARK (Average animal rainfall, 24.30in.). 

March 21st.— Present: 12 members. 

Pia'NL\HJ OF Aufm-: .\ni) Pkak T»{KKS.—The following pa])cr was read by Mr, 
P. H. Kiiappsteiri: -* ‘ One of the main factors in pruning a tree is to so sliape it 
that there* will 1m* as little risk as possible of the trunk and main arms getting snn- 
buriit, that it may easily 1m* ajjjiroHched l>y the horses during cultivation, ami 
that the fruit may be spr.'iye<l in a thorough manner. Priming to produce fruit 
is hardly mH*essary in our district, and it shouhl be more our ol)ject to reduce fruit- 
lH*aring w'oml, and de'crease the biirde'ii of the trt*e. By reducing the fruit-bearing 
w'ood, it will tend to ]nomote tlie (|iiality of the rt‘sultant crop, as it will make the 
fruit grow larger in size, and of better appearance. Should the trtn* run entirely 
to wood it will Im* neci'ssary to prime fur fruit, and I would suggest that this 
should 1 m* rloiie in aliout the month of January when tin* growdh is almost fulH 
developed, but not matured, when it w-ill be entirely ('hecke<l ami fruit spurs dove 
lojied. Summer pruning comprises cutting Ivick laterals and eonverting them iutt 
fruit sjMirs, instead of allowing them to go uncheeked, producing uTinecessary wood. 
Furthermore T believe in the joatdice of allowing a tree which i.s running entirely 
to w’ood and which has been summer pruned to go unchecked through the winter 
pruning, so that the trtM* will have plenty to do, and so <*urtail its vigor. If one 
is starting otT with a young orchard, 1 wouhl recommend him to train his trees 
on what is known as tlu* ‘cup’ system, keei»iug the ct*ntre entirely free from 
any limbs or growtlis, also to head hivs tre<^ low’. The advantages of low heading 
arc ease of pruning, »iecrease of danger from winds, and ease of spraying and 
picking the fruit, also the absence of risk in getting the stock of the tree sun 
scalded. In or<ler to get the trees into the shape desired it is almost necessary 
to start with it from the time it h»a\es the nursery, as it is rarely ever possible 
to bring a tree back to the shape required if it has been trained on another sys¬ 
tem for a few years. In choosing trees from the nursery always select those with 
a stem free from laterals if possible. When planting out young apple tree's from 
the nursery I favor cutting them back to within say loin, to 3Sin. from the sur¬ 
face of the soil, and then rubbing off all the buds below the first four or five 
so as to throw all the vigor into those remaining buds and obtain good growth 
for the head of the tree. The grow^th from these buds will form the main arms of 
the tree. The second year’s pruning consists of cutting back these growths to Hie 
length required, and the resultant grow’th will form, the .‘■econdary arms. 
After cutting back the main arms or first year’s growth of the young tree, it is 
rare that more than from tw^o to three buds on the end will send out growths, 
(iml the lower buds will send out dormant spurs which on no account should be 
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cut back, as otherwise you will force them iuto making wood which should be 
avoided, as it is required to cloth your tree with fruit spurs from tlie head or 
crowu upward. This will ensure keeping the fruit back close to the main 
arms, and not out on the ends of the thin, weakly laterals, where it is liable to 
be blown off with the wdnd. Tf the young tree does not form fruit spurs, through 
cuttirig the first yea^^s giowth back too severely, but sends out weak laterals, I 
would advise leaving those laterals go untouched in the winter pruning, and then 
reducing them bach towards the base, in the summer. For the first five or six 
years, I favor cutting back the leader to an outside bud so as to form the ^ciip' 
sha.i)e that is required; after that time the grower must use his own discretion as 
to whej'O to cut, and be guided by the shape he requires his tree to assume. In 
the case of pear trees it is almost always necessary to cut the loaders to an out¬ 
side bud, as they have a tendency to grow cone shaped, which should be avoided. 
In some varu-ties of pears there is a tendency, when they roach the fruit-bearing 
stage, to bloom too freely, and have a very poor setting of fruit; in such cases 
I fa\'or leaving the trees unpruned until they are almost in flower, and then prune 
thorn, as by so doing you practically check their vigor and stand a fair chance of 
them setting a good crop of fruit. In pruning ai:)ple and pear trees always see 
that there are no limbs crossing one another, and not too many main arms to start 
the tree off with. A discussion followed. 

TLATtE (Average annual rainfall, 24.ri0in.). 

March ‘ifith.—Present: 20 membeis. 

Pkas as OiiKKN MANi itK. —Mr. (\ F. darman read the following juiper:—“The 
growing of peas for the juirpose of ploughing under for green 
manure, nwdng to- their propertie.s in gathering nitrogen from the 
air and depositing if in the soil as well us supplying humus 
through the decomjKKsition of the stalks, has received wide attention 
at Bureau meetings. Oroving peas for fodder |»ns also had attention, and, 
as land becomes dearer and farms more intensely cultivated, this crop will also 
take a place in a modified rotation in the wetter districts of the State. ITn 
doubtedly, they give the land a very thorough change from cereals, and the benefit 
of the change is, perhaps, not so widely realised as it should be. They are bad 
to harvest, but this will right itself as they are more widely grown. My object 
iti writing this ]»aper is to place before niemlau's a few facts noted last year on the 
growing of pens in the vineyard for the purpose of ploughing them in as greem 
manure. The peas were sown in Ai>ril, 1914, and about half an inch of rain 
immediately after brought them through. The rain very light all through 
the growing period, but, considering the moisture was so short, the peas grew a 
good amount of green stuff'. The vines were pruned and everything was readv for cul¬ 
tivation early in August. The peas, however, did not bloom until the end of Sep¬ 
tember. The ground was too hard to plough them in then, and Avhen later only 
light showers fcdl, the peas kept the ground so d?T that ploughing was further 
delayed. It was not until the end of November, when the peas were in full pod, 
or such of them as had struggled to that stage, that they were ploughed. It 
was done very indifferently, so that the peas were never ]>roperly buried and the 
soil was lumpy and hard. A corner of the vineyard, where peas had not been 
sowm, and which had been 0 |)ened out with the plough early iu the winter, showed 
splendid tilth and moisture wlum the plough was put in to throw it up to the 
vines, and looked far better than the pea-sowm patch. However, strange to say, 
that was the very worst piece when we came to gather the fruit, in fact there 
was pra<*tically nothing on the vines. The remainder of the vineyard was of 
necessity rough, with the pea haulms not half buried, ns the ploughs could not be 
kept in the ground. The roller and harrows were mn over the land after a light 
shower, and the surface broken down to a fine tilth. The pea straw did not seem 
to block the harrows to any extent, for after it had wilttul, it was easily broken 
uf), and distributed through the soil. This saved the position to a very great ex 
tent, for every time the harrows were sent on it, the ground worked up comparn- 
tively moist, much more so than the corner that had not carried peas, and was 
winter ploughed and ploughed back’again in the spring. The result of the har¬ 
vest, although the worst we have had, showed distinctly in favor of the peas. 
Probably had this been done in a wet venr the result would have showed to far 
gi-eater advantage.’^ A good discussion followed, members generally agreeing 
that peas w<u’e a valuable manure, 
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LYNDOCH (Averajje annual rainfall, 23.01in.). 

March 25th.—Present: 13 mom hers and two visitors. 
iruiiiT Packing Union fou Export. —Mr. .T. S. ITammat, in a pax)er cn this sub¬ 
ject, said that the present system of fruit export left much to be desired. There 
was no uniformity in ^radin^, which led to confusion, and the extra froiffhts and 
commissions were all a loss to the grower. He advised all j^rowera who intended 
to exi)ort, and who lived within a certain radius of a railway to form themselves 
into a company or union with a central packing s}ie<l, and use one registered brand 
to cover all tlie produce. The grading of apples by machinery was necessary to 
secure a more even sain]>le of fruit. The comjniny would be their own ship 
j)ing agents, and so save commission, and in the slack time could run a box-making 
plant. The necessary capital w^ould l)e raised among the members of the company 
in prox)Ortion to each grow'cr’s re8j>ective acreage or number of trees, and a small 
]K‘rcentage of the not sales could be set aside for a sinking fund from which 
bonuses could 1)0 paid from time to time. 

Best Wheats for tuts Dtstrtot. —^Mr. W. Haese read a paper on this subject. 
He said that his experience proved that for hay wheats King^s Early, Baroota 
Wonder, Tuscan, and llugeunot were the best. Tie advised anyone sowing more 
than 50 a<‘res to sow eaily, nnd, and late season varieties—ICing^s Early, Baroota 
Wonder, arnl White Tuscan—in order not to have the crop ripening all at the same 
time. When sowing Hugeunot lie always mixed oats with it, as it did not stool well. 
Eor grain ho jireferred Marshall’s No. 3 and Yandilla King, both of which out- 
yielded any otli(‘r variety in that district. On black soil he thought it best to sow 
early wheats. 


N A NT AW ABB A (Average annual rainfall, 15.J)0in.). 

February 25th.—^Present: nine members. 

WriTTE Ants. —Mr. Bleep, in opening a disciission on this subject, said that his 
(‘xf)eri(‘nce showed that they wo\dd destroy an^^ kind of timber, but had a partiality 
for the softer varieties. As a preventive he had put a stick, saturated with blue- 
stone solution, into a nest of white ants, and had yiroved it to be effective. 
Charring, and timber soaked in salt waiter had proved failures. Tn dealing with 
verandah posts, whiidi had become affected with the post, he had tried boring holes 
obliquely and filling them with kerosine. This had had the desired effect. Mr. 
Smith advised painting timber with creosalge as a preventive. 

Chaff and (Train Proulem. —Mr. A. P. Herbert read a paper on this subject. 
Various methods, he said, had been tried in order to extract the grain from hay cut 
a little ripe. He had just ^mt a fair quantity through a cutter and a winnower 
from a harvester w'ith good results, averaging 4 tons per day. A further winnow^- 
ing was usually reciuired to get a good sam^de, w'hich would probably reduce the re 
suit by two bags in every five. He considered that in any year a fair size stack 
might be treated in this manner wdth advantage, and make good feed for young 
stock and cattle. Tn diseussiTig the paper members were generjilly agreed as to 
the advantage of this method over the header, but thought that it was necessary 
to feed working horses with the correct rjuality of chaff. 


BTVEBTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.4Rin.'). 

February 3rd.—^Prtwnt: nine members. 

Benefits? of a Show to a tlrsTHiOT,—Mr. Hugh Davis read n paper on this sub¬ 
ject in which ho stated that the large number of agricultural shows now held 
throughout the country, and the fact that the Government subsidised all money sub¬ 
scribed by such societies proved that they w'ere recognised as beneficial to a dis 
trict. Among the speoifie benefits bestowed by a show, he mentioned that it tended 
to encourage competition, particularly in live stock, as in these sections nothing but 
pure bred stock was exhibited. He instanced the fact that a person selecting a stal 
lion holding a prize taken in the show ring would take that as a further guarantee 
of its soundness. He contended that this would tend, in the near fuf^uTe, to im 
prove the breed of horses and so increase their value. He applied this same argu¬ 
ment to cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. Dealing with other benefits derived, ho 
said that the opportunity given to manufaeturers to exhibit their machinery, imple¬ 
ments, and vehicles, and to set many of them in motion by means of petrol engines, 
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was of great benefit lx)th to the manufacturer and the farmer, to the former be¬ 
cause of the competition wiiich he had to meet, and to the latter )>ecaime it was }»os- 
hibl * to buy at the show, where the best was always exhibited. Referring to the 
grain and fodder classes a gooil sampie of wheat tended to increase the price, and 
the fodiler class encouraged irrigation in order to grow summer croi)s, and thus 
im|»rove<l the value of gooil conditioned stock for the market. He stated that the 
(Tovernmeiit gave a further incentive to shows by giving the Agricultural Bureaus 
an opportunity to exhibit their products at the Adelaide Royal Agricultural Show 
each year. The ]»aper w’as well discussed by the tueinlws. 


MALLAIjA, March Hrd.—The Branch was visited by Mr. L. Keith Ward, 
B.A., B.Sc., the Oovernmeiit (teologist, who delivered a lecture on luuiergroumi 
water supplies. 

TWO WELLS, March 2nd.—Mr. Pratt, in a short paper, compare<l the profit 
made from butter production, pig ami calf raising, and that made from milk 
selling. He |>roduced ligun^s proving the superiority of the former. In the dis¬ 
cussion w’hich followo<l this decision was dilVere<i from by most of tin* members 
owing to the aiinount of labor connected with butter production. 

WATKKVALE, .March 2fith.—Mr. K. K. {^obcls stated that fowls would c«at 
grape skins fresh from the press. He believed tl»ey liad certain food values, 
but did not think they vvert* any use as foo<l aft<’'r fermentatioii. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MAITLAND (Average annual rainfall, 20.08in.). 

February 6th.—Present: 11 members. 

IlAiiVESTrNC WJTii Hakviostkk OK Htkii’PEK. —Mr. E. Pitcher contributed a paper 
on this subject, in which he sai<l that in goo<l seasons he favored the harvester, as 
the w'ork could be done more exjieditiously and the wheat was ready to 1 h» carte<l 
away as soon as possible. He warned fanners against harvesting wheat w^et and 
stacking in a stack, as it ha<l a very small chance of drying properly, and would 
conset|uent]y tend to breed weevil. In addition to this the waste was very consider- 
aide in tlie amount of grain that was blown over in partially threshed heads. He 
contended that harvesters roquir<*d more attention from the driver than did tJie 
stripper, the mechanical parts being more numerous. Again, more attention to 
pace w*as necessary w'ith the harvester, as a good deal of grain would be lost if the 
sj>eed was suddenly accelerated. The life of a liarvester was practically equal 
to that of a Ktrij)pei“. Defiling with the stripj)er he said that when 
using it harvesting could be commenced two or three ilays earlier than when using 
a harvester, and the grain would not deteriorate very seriously as it would be ex- 
I>08ed to the air during the process of throwing the heap up and of cleaning. The 
main benefit of the stripper Wfis that all offal was saved for future use. Even if a 
few' heads should j>ass through the winnowers w'ith grains in them it wouhl all be 
heaped uj) and used for fodder. A further benefit, po.ssessed by the stripper was 
that they w'cre built w'ith combs that worked more satisfactorily than those of the 
same width on a harvester. With a stripper, less oil was used, and it took less 
time to oil, less horses w:ere needed to haul them, and very little protexition from 
the weather was required. He strongly advocated the use of both machines on a 
farm, the harvester to exi)e<lite the work and the stripper to contribute towards 
the forage supi)Jy. In tlie discussion w^hich followed Mr. Tossel complained of 
the difficulty in obtaining experienced hands to work the harvester. He con¬ 
sidered that with a harvester the danger from fire w'as accentuated, as the bags 
were scattered all over the paddock, while with the stripper, the grain being in 
lag heaps, it did not take long to clear and plough a fire break around them. 

MAITLAND (Average animal rainfall, 20.08in.). 

April .-Ird.—Present: 10 memberSi 

(^ONSKBVATioN OF EoDDKR.—Mr. E, Pitcher read a pai>er dealing with this ques¬ 
tion. lb' siiid that the scarcity of food at the present time proved the importance 
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of this matter. Farmers in that district ouJy had themseJvc^s to blame if they 
wore sJiort of fodder for tlieir stock. He strongly advised all farniors to make one 
or more good-sized stacks of straw. IStraw should be cut, as soon after stripping 
as possible, ivith the biudei, and stooked with as much care as hay, and carted to 
the stack us soon as convenient. When stacking eveiy layer should be sprinkled 
with salt, which rendered it more palatable to the stock. If the stock were to feed 
at the stack he advised cutting with a grass cutter anti stacking loosely, as by that 
means imich waste would be saved. Oat straw and even barley straw should be 
saved in the same manner, and so aflord a change of diet for the stock. Hquai 
amounts of hay and straw, chaffed together, made a fair feed for horses that were 
not working too hard, anti chaffed straw w’ith a little pollard or molasses made a 
feed tliat stock c.oultl do a fair amount of work on. He further recommended sav 
ing all cocky chaff by stacking it in an enclosure of posts and wire netting some 
loft, wide and dft. or more in heighth, and roofed with straw. Ensilage was 
another fotltlor that should always kept on hand, as its properties were most 
valuable in a hot and dry summer for horses or cattle. 

YORKETOWE (Average aftnuai raiiil’ail, J7.47in.}. 

February 13th.—Present: II members. 

t^UKfciTioN Box.—Jn reply to a tjuestitm it was statt'd that the most effeetive way 
to destroy stiiikwort w^as to keep it fed down with sheep. Although it was 
not injurious to the animals, there was perhaps a danger of it taintitig the* 
mutton. Crooked breastbones in roosters was attributed to allowing them to 
roost on perches wdien young. A member wlio had had experience with Grat- 
wick’s Beats-ull reported favorably' of it. The caiise of crops presenting a 
stripey appearance diagonally to the diilling was considered to be the irregular 
distribution of the se^ or the manure. One member put it down to the use 
of slow-feed stars in the fertilizer box, whilst another stated that lie had 
known this to occur when the old cone fe<‘d hail }>eeii used. 


AHNLATON, March 114th.—Mr. A. Washington read a paper comparing methods 
iff farming in this .State with those adopted in Western Australia. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COOKABIE (Average annual rainfall, Ilia, to 12iii.). 

.Tanuary 30th.—Present: II members and three visitors. 

Exi’KKiMKNTAi, Pi.OTs.—Mr. H. V. Hobbs conducted experiments in the hundred 
of Wookata. The land in that district was typical of large tracts of country, 
comprising the coast ranges of the Far West (^oast. The soil, wliicli was of 
good depth, w'as sandy to sandy loam over limestone and limestone rubble, w ith 
outcro]>s of limestone in places. The paddock selected for the experimental 
plots had been cleared early in 1911. and cro})ped that same year and eacli 
8uccessive» year with wdieat or wheat and oats, and cut for hay. Each year 
55/801b8. of 36/40 per cent, super, had been ap]»lied to the land. Tlu' 
laml, carrying what reinained of the previous year’s hay stubble was ploughed 
with a disc cultivating plough in March, and the seed drilled on April 29th. 
Tlie soil W’as damp enough to cause a fairly even germination, but from 
seeding to harvest only 10.95in. of rain fell, 4.83in. of which fell after hay- 
cutting, and had no material effect upon the rctmlts. 


Plot. 

Ai^a. 

Acres. 

Variety of Wheat, 

Fertiliser. 

Yield. 

bush. I1)B. 

Average 
jKU’ Acre, 
bush. lbs. 

1 

1-365 

Federation 

Gratwick’s Liquid Fertiliser 
“ Beats All 

8 

25 

6 . 

12i 

2 

•958 

Golden Drop 

Gratwick’s liquid Fertiliser 
“ Beats All ” 

4 

38 

4 

50 

3 

1-284 

Federation 

.301 bs. 36/38 super, jior acre 

■ 7 

53 

r> 

8.5 

4 

P240 

Federation 

601bs. 36/38 su|)er. per acre 

8 

2 

6 

35 

6 

•628 

Golden Drop 

OOlbs. 36/38 super, per aore 

2 

28 

3 
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Mr. E. J. Stretton conducted similar experiments at Kooringabie; but owing 
to lack of rain, only one plot succeeded in penetrating the surface, and that 
was bleached off by the hot weather when it had reached a height of only 
6in. 


GOODE. 

March 3rd.—Present: 12 members. 

Present Season *s Seeding Conditions. —^Mr. L. Will read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, in the course of which he remarked that in consequence of the rain ex¬ 
perienced in that district it would be necessary to cultivate with some light 
implement to disturb the surface of the ground. It was not advisable to 
plough too deeply after a dry season, as the soil loosened itself under such 
conditions. Seeding should commence this year towards the middle of March, 
and with most of the land under crop last year which produced no return 
drilling would be sufficient. In reply to a question, the writer advised sowing 
no heavier than ibush. to the acre, although he personally was going to sow 
221b8. 


KOONIBBA. 

January 26th.—Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Pickling Wheat. —A paper on this subject was road by Mr. A. Schmidt, who 
advised wheatgrowers to always pickle their seed wheat. This should be done at 
least one week before the grain was sown, to allow of it drying thoroughly. A 
strong solution of bluestone was likely to destroy the germinating power of the 
grain. A lengthy discussion followed the reading of the paper, members gene¬ 
rally agreeing that the best method was to shovel the grain on the door, at the 
same time adding the pickle. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

March 25th.—Present: eight members. 

The Duty op the Farmer. —In a paper dealing with this question Mr. J. 
Newell said that the majority of farmers would be faced this year with an abso¬ 
lutely unprecedented situation, owing to the lack of water and feed. He ex¬ 
pressed surprise that many farmers who had experienced bad years before, had 
not provided sufficient fodder to carry them over, and advised all to conserve as 
much as possible in jireparation for future droughts. Now that seeding time was 
close at hand everything should be in readiness to begin operations. No land 
should be worked until it was in a lit condition, particularly if intended for 
wheat. Considering the high price of seed and feed, no risk should be run with 
the wheat crop. In his opinion every acre under crop this year should be pre¬ 
pared for the binder in order that the w^heat might be cut and 

threshed. By so doing very little hay would be required, and what 
was grown could be cut green, so that when mixed with the straw 

from the header, it would be palatable to the horses. For early 

green feed ho recommended malting barley or early varieties of wheat, which 

should be sown with from 2cwts. to 4cwt8. of super., half of which should be drilled 
into the ground before sowing. Capo barley could be sown for a late crop. A sample 
of maize grown by Messrs. Bichardson Bros, was tabled. It stood 7ft. high 
after 10 weeks growth. 


MILTAUE (Average annual rainfall, 15.45in.). 

March 26th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Lessons from Drought. —^Mr. J. W. Story read a paper on this question, and 
pointed out the folly of fanners, who had had previous experience of droughtu, 
in not conserving a certain amount of hay, cocky chaff, and straw. He con¬ 
sidered that every farmer should always carry a surplus of from 20 tons to 
tons of hay for times of emergency. Water conservation, by dam sinking 
and tank building, was another important item for consideration. Much of 
the financial difficulties of farmers were brought about by their incurring 
liabilities with machinery houses, and hoping to meet them out of future crops. 
He considered that if fanners only used a little more forethought, and did 
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not embark on unnecessary expenditure, and waited, whenever possible, until 
the money was in hand before purchasing new machinery, the farming com* 
munity as a whole would be better off. The paper was weU discussed. 


PENONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.9Sin.). 

February 13th.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Best Varieties of Wheat for this District. —Mr. W. Saunders opened a to- 
cuBsion of this subject, and said that Giuyas was the best wheat for this district. 
Next came Federation, and then Bunyip, and although the frost affected the latter 
in the hilly parts, it did well on the plains. Ho had had a good crop of Smarts, 
which had proved very good for hay, and also for grain. One variety of wheat 
which seemed to have been discarded was Steinwedel, which had given the best 
crop in his experience. Mr. O. J. Murphy remarked that it was necessary to 
know which wheat would resist frost and smut, and also particulars as to reap¬ 
ing and cleaning. Yandilla King and Tuscan were, in his opnion, the best mid- 
season wheats, and KattUng Jack was a good variety for a late crop, as it grew 
a deal of ffag. If the season were early, Walkers, Yandilla King, Smarts, and 
Giuyas were best. Mr. 0. Farrell considered that Steinwedel and Giuyas were 
both good wheats. The next best was Bed Straw. This variety had given him 
big returns. It was easy to reap and clean, and stood up well. Siparts was a 
good wheat for hay, and was a good yielder, but Carmichael’s Kclipse was hard to 
reap. Triumph had yielded a fair crop, but was not easy to reap, and had seemed 
all head. In his opinion Federation was the best for the district. Mr. A E. 
Gravostock had grown Newman ^s for the last 14 years, and it had always turned 
out better than it had appeared. Last year he had grown Triumph and Solo¬ 
mon, but they had not yielded well. He considered that for hay Smarts was the 
best variety. Mr. J. Oats was convinced that Federation was the best variety 
for the district. He recommended experimenting with Fairbank, Thruce, and 
Bay Farrer, and felt that early varieties gave ^dter results than later ones. 
Bayah had proved a good wheat. 


PENONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.93in.). 

March 1.3th.—Present; eight member.s and one visitor. 

Construction op Farm Buiijhngs. —Mr. J. C. Stiggants read a paper on this 
subject. He said that in building the homestead it was important to select a 
place with a good water catchment. For the man of limited means, all buildings 
should be put up in such a way that additions could be made without pulling 
down the original. He preferred a two-storied stable of wood and iron, to accom¬ 
modate 20 horses, head to head, with a loft above to hold some 10 tons of chaff. 
Ho advised building a barn of wood and iron at least 18in. from the ground, and 
so make it vermin proof. In the discussion which followed members were of the 
opinion tliat the scheme outlined above was too elaborate and expensive for a 
beginner, and were not in favor of the head to head arrangement of the stable. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

March 2nd.—Present; six memliers and two visitors. 

Seijbsction and Preparation op Seed Wheat. —^Mr. F. Masters, in a paper 
dealing with this subject, said that farmers needed to ffnd out by tests which 
varieties of wheat were most suitable to the locality. It was important to have 
seed true to name and to prevent it becoming mixed with other varieties. Care¬ 
ful hand selection was necessary to secure a strong, robust, true to type seed, or 
failing this the grader. Experiments had shown that grains of an average deve¬ 
lopment were preferable. His experience with the grader showed an increase in 
yield, and maintenance of stamina. Without the grader thorough winnowing to 
ensure all rubbish being removed, was essential. Bunt or smut could be pre¬ 
vented by pickling the seed in bhiestone or formalin. He had found that the 
loss of germination was much less with bluestone than with formalin, and the 
loss mth bluestone could be further reduced by dipping the seed in a 2 per cent, 
scxlution of lime. The bags which were to hold the pickled seed should also be 
pickled, as fungus frequently adhered to them, and reinfected the seed. A discus¬ 
sion followed. The results of experim^ts conducted by Mr. A T. Cowley were 
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tabled tis follows:—1 acre plots, drilled with ^iewt. 
8th and Otli; 3.47iu. of rain fell during growth. 

of M.L. 

guano super 

. on May 

Increase 

Plot. V’arioty. 

8own. 

Kea|xjd. 

or Loss. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

1 Federation.. 

7Gi 

52 

- 244 

2 Federation. 

GG 

GG 

nil 

3 Federation. 

52 

82 

+ 30 

4 Federation.. 

334 

884 

~j~ 5«.) 

5 Golden Drop ... 

34 

974 

+ 034 

G Golden Drop ... 

47 

109^ 

+ 

7 Golden Droj) ... 

71 

lOOi 

+ 294 


Avcrago iiioroafcio of yicJd ovor wctJtl with (foldon Drop --- i51,dbs. 
Average incjoasie of yield over weed with federal ion - 15 Jibs. 


iiOBEKTfcJ Ax\JJ \h:KKAxN. 

March 3Uth.—rresent: six members and one visitor. 
iiAiaiKo.—Mr. J. A. ButtiieJd read an interesting paper on this subject. Jle 
said that the uses of the pig were many—its flesh was cured for bacon and 
pork, the fiat was melted down into lard, special leather for saddles was madi‘ 
from the skin, and the bristles were used .for brushes. For breeding purposes 
it was thought best to cross the best sow produced in the district with a pur(‘ 
bred Berkshire boar of suitable size and color, sound, and free from hereditary 
blemishes. If it was desired to establish a breed, the boar must be the 
same color as the sow, which should be larger than the boar. The sow should 
have at least 12 teats, in order to give one to each of the litter, which should 
coasist of that number. Tigs dejircciated considerably with “in and in’’ 
breeding. The little pigs became small and delicate*, and decreased in number 
each litter, until the sow was almost barren. A sow' should be 12 months old 

before she had her /irst litter, and after that should produce two a year. 

During breeding time she should always have a sufliciency of food, but not 
enough to fatten her. Her sty should be kept scrupulously clean, with a Ixal 
made of clean straw, and she should be allowed out for fresh air, exercise, and 
grazing an hour or so each day. The litters should arrive regularly in Mnrcli 
and Sejitember. Pigs that were highly bred and kept growing from birth 
might be made porkers when Ifl weeks old; but the usual plan was to leave 
them with the sow’ for nine or 10 weeks, and then feed them alone for a 
further 10 weeks. The cheapest and best food for pork was the small and 
not quite good ijotatoes boiled and mixed with skim milk. A small quantity 
of green stufi; quickened the pig’s appetite, and benefited its general health. 
A piece of rock salt in the sty was a good thing. For the pork market a 

i*ig shoxdd w’oigh about lOOlbs. in the carcass; for the bacon-curer, from ISOlbs, 

to J 401bs. When the open sty was used, it should face the east, in order 
to obtain as much sun as possible. The covered portion should be a perfect 
shelteo* from the windw Concrete floors were sometimes advocated, consisting 
of either lime, gravel, cinders and chalk, or Portland cement and gravel. The 
sty should be whitewashed at least twice a year. For successful xdgkeepitig 
cleanliness, warmth, pure air, sunlight, good drainage, and a constant variation 
of food were essential. A discussion follow^ed tlio reading of this pat»er, 
when Messrs. H. Whittaker, W. Kunst, W. !Sharmari, and W. Hoar spoke. 

BALT CREEK. 

March 27th.—i^resent; 10 members and three visitors. 

Cauis of Horses’ SHOtiiipEKS. —^Mr. J. Bivetts read a paper on this question. 
He said that steps should bo taken, at the first sign of a sore, to prevent it 
getting any worse. It was a good practice to take note of the horses’ shoulders 
when unharnessing them. For a horse to have good shoulders it was essential 
that the collar should fit well, and be tight at the top. Any dirt on the collar 
should be removed, and the shoulders brushed to get rid of any sand or dry 
sweat. When ploughing, back bands should be used, to keep the weight of 
the swings off the horses ’ neeks, care being taken that they did not hurt the 
back. The best method of curing sore shoulders, in his opinion, was to tie 
two soft pads, about Jin. thick, on the collar on either side of the sore. He 
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strongly favored putting a branbag under the collar with horses liable to sore 
shoulders. It prevented the shoulders from scalding, kept them cool, and 
soaked up all sweat. A good preparation to apply to the sore was a mixture 
of white lead and oil. A goocl discussion followed. In reply to a question, 
members thought that for lightness of draught a wagon should be loaded 
heavily in front. Mr. R. Horuhardt's experience with Beats*All fertiliser 
l\ad proved its equality with super,, but he said that it did not x>^*ovent smut. 

YABMANA (Average annual rainfall, 15.14in.). 

March 27th.—Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

T MPitovEMENTS IN Farm Life.—M r. W. W. Robertson read an interesting paper 
on this subject, and compared city life to that on a farm. He said that the 
lack on a farm of many of the convenieiices enjoyed by the city dweller was 
<lue very largely to want of thought. He instanced the ease with which water 
could be laid on throughout the house by means of a tank raised a few feet 
from the ground. The long hours worked on a farm were the cause of the 
lack of social life, but he urged farmers to let work give* way a little more 
to xdeasiire whenever possible. Much of the migration of farmers' sons to 
the city would cease if they were given an interest, however small, in the 
farm, and a little more freedom for enjoyment. In the discussion wdiich fol¬ 
lowed members generally agreed with the points raised by the writer, but 
thought that it was not pleasure which drew men to the cities, but the prospect 
of higher wages and more constant work. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

February 24th.—Present: 20 members smd a large number of visitors. 

Destruction of Maij.ee Shoots. —^Mr. A. Spriggs contributed a paper on this 
Hub.jeet, and said that in preparing mallee land for the plough it was essential to 
have it clean, and to exterminate all shoots as quickly as possible. Mallee shoots 
shouhl be cut and burned before ploughing, otherwise too many w^ould be buried 
in the soil, and the sap from them would poison the land and prevent the growth 
of crops. On stubble laud, where there was not sufficient straw to carry a fire to 
destroy the slioots, a fire rake should be used. If the rake were used in calm, hot 
vvwither 75 ]>er cent, of the shoots and many of the stumps and roots would be des¬ 
troyed. Fire raking should always bo done either against or with the wind, but 
never with a side wind. He preferred a single row fire rake with tines close to* 
getlier, as the utility was greater, and the draft lighter. The best time for des* 
troying mallee shoots was in January. A good discussion followed the reading of 
this paper. A pajicr by Mr. E. C. Stubbing on * * Sowing Seed'' was read for dis¬ 
cussion at the next meeting. 


YEELANNA. 

April 3rd.—Presont: 13 members and two visitors. 

In reply to questions, members were of the opinion— 

1. Tliat wheat was best pickled in a cask or else dipped. 

2. That the best way to prevent horses getting sore shoulders was to have 
a well-fitting leather collar, which, when new, bad been soaked in water. Tt 
was a good plan to wash the shoulders every night with cold water. 

3. That in order to remove chaff from a horse's eye the best method was to 
first put a twitch on the animal's nose, and then remove the chaff with a fine 
brush or feather. The eye should be bathed with eye lotion after the 
operation. 

4. That 601bs. to SOlbs. of super, gave the best results in that district. 

5. That it was safe to w^ork fallow land dry when sowing oats, as they were 
not subject to takeall. 

OARROW, March 29th.—Mr. J. T. Bear© gave an address on pickling wheat, 
in the course of which he described the old style of pickling with lime and 
salt water. For the present time he favored bluestone, pickling three bags 
at a time on a good floor, using the shovel system. Ho believed the dipping 
system was good, but care was necessary to see that all the grain received the 
pickle. 
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ELBOW HILL, March 27th.—Two papers on co-operation were read by Mr. 
Phillips, dealing with the co-operative purchasing of farm requisites. A dis¬ 
cussion followed. In reply to a question as to the advisability of harrowing 
the land previous to drilling, members thought it wise to harrow the land 
iiow, and then again two or three days after a’‘fnll of rain. 

KOPPIO, February 25th.—In reply to a question it was generally agreed that 
only a shallow working was necessary on land which had just had a good scrub 
burn over it. Mr. Jericho stated that he had drilled wheat into newly burnt land 
without any previous working, and had cut 16 tons of hay from 12 acres. It was 
generally agreed that rape should be sown under moist conditions. 

MTLTALIE, February 26th.—In discussing the growing of fodder for stock, 
Mr. W. G. Smith said that his exporieneo showed that kangaroo grass was well 
suited to the district, while Mr. J. S. Jacobs considered that oats were the best 
food, and advocated growing the Algerian variety, as it suited the soil best. 

SALT CHEEK, February 27th.— ^^Breakino in Riding Horses. —^Mr. J. W. 
Brannack read a paper on this subject, in which he advised that a horse should 
be at least three years of age before handling, and recommended the use of an 
open bridle, a light whip, and not much work for some time. A well-girthed saddle 
and a crupper always gave the best results. A discussion followed. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BEBRI. 

March 30th.—Present: 27 members. 

White Leghorns. —^Mr. Hardwick read a paper on these birds, and said that he 
favored the White Leghorn because of its commercial value. It was a nice look¬ 
ing bird, and held the world ^s record for ©gg-laying. He strongly advised men 
starting a poultry farm to obtain their birds from a reliable man who would 
guarantee his stock, to use the single test pen and to breed strictly on the in¬ 
breeding system and so keep the one blood in the yard. Great harm was done, he 
said, both to the birds and tlieir owners, by bringing unknown blood into the yard. 
In mating, care should be taken to see that the mother of the cockerel used and 
the hen herself, were good layers, and the resultant chicks should be as good, if not 
better than their parents. The hens should l)e two-year-old birds, and the cockerel, 
which should be kept by itself when not breeding, 12 months old; 10 hens to one 
cockerel was sufficient. The best time to bring out chicks was from the first week 
in July to September, as in the spring it took less to keep and rear them than in 
the summer. Birds hatched in July should commence to lay in December, moult 
early, and lay through tlie winter months when eggs were scarce. Birds should 
be permed in yards allowing 4 square feet to each bird. The yards should con¬ 
stantly be changed, and rape or clover seed planted in the yard thus emptied. By 
this moans the yards were sweetened and disease kept down and the food bill 
lessened. Dealing with feeding, he said that young chicks did not require any food 
for the first 24 hours, after which oatmeal and sharp sand should be given for two 
days, then crushed grain and green bone. Plenty of clean water in shallow pans 
should always be handy. For adult birds, 2 parts of pollard mixed with 1 part 
bran given as a mrxsh" at a temperature of about 110 degrees for the morning 
meal, lucerne chopped fine at midday, and wheat at night, a little more than they 
required; was a good diet. He gave about 1 tablespoon of meat meal to every 
eight birds about three times a week. The five important things in feeding to 
obtain eggs were:—Lucerne, meat meal, wheat, water, and lime. As a preven¬ 
tive of disease it was necessary to keep everything clean. A drop of Condy's fluid 
in the drinking water on a hot day was a preventive of dysentery and other ail¬ 
ments. It was important to keep plenty of sharp oyster grit, lime, sand, a 
tin containing broken charcoal. 

COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, IS.Olin.). 

February 8th.—Present: 13 members. 

PROPITABLE SibBLiNES.— A paper undqr this heading was contributed by Mr. 
W. LeGalley. In conjunction with wheatgrowing, he said, it would be wise to 
grow different fodders. The farmer could then ke^ a few sheep on h|s hol^g, 
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which were splendid for keeping down the weeds on fallow, and at the same time 
they added humus to the ground by their droppings. The sale of the wool and 
lambs would increase the yearly income. It would also be found profitable to 
breed a few foals to keep up the full strength of the teams. A few dairy cows 
were essential on every farm. He would also keep some pigs and poultry. A 
discussion followed. Most members ’ ideas were in accord with those of the writer, 
but Mr. Upton did not consider that the farmer on mallee country could devote 
sufficient time to side lines to make them return a profit. 


GERANIUM (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

February 27th.—Present: 16 members and four visitors. 

Takeall. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. R. Goldsworthy, in 
which he said that takeall was very similar to smut or bunt in its development. 
The spore could not germinate without moisture, but after germination it would 
live on straw, bark, or vegetable matter for an indefinite period, though probably 
it would not grow to maturity unless it came into contact with a wheat root. In 
that case the spore would put out roots or feelers which would bore into the heart 
of the wheat root, causing an immediate rot. The wood tissue was eaten out, and 
jxs the spore advanced along the stem, it formed a network of filaments or 
fruit-bearing feelers, which at once began to bear spore pods. This continued 
until all the roots of the wheat plant were destroyed, and the source of nourish¬ 
ment for both itself and the wheat cut off. The spores of takeall were so minute 
and drifted so easily that if one paddock became infested with the plague the 
wind would soon carry them all over the district. As a curative he recommended 
clean fallow, with a rotation of crops—wheat on bare fallow, followed by oats, 
the stubble of which should be left for another year, and then bare fallow. A 
good discussion followed. 


HALTUON. 

March 31st.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Plough v. Cultivator. —In an interesting paper comparing these two imple¬ 
ments, Mr. O. Weste said that he intended to deal with the ordinary medium mould 
board share plough, and the V-shaped cultivator. The jirimary object in view 
when breaking the ground was to stir every particle of the soil. The plough was 
made as the bast means of achieving this result. The cultivator was produced to 
conform to the discovery of scientists that to conserve the moisture and reduce 
evaporation, or the capillary action of moisture in the soil, to a minimum, the 
surface should be stirred, with tho object of forming a mulch and breaking the 
capillary tubes. Two objects were in view when preparing the soD for seed¬ 
ing, firstly to turn tlie soil, and secondly to clear the. land to some extent. These, 
of course, required a strong implement, and he believed that the plough would 
withstand rough usage far better than the cultivator. It was an accepted scien¬ 
tific fact that to enrich the soil it must be aerated, and consequently oxidised. 
When the under portions of the soil were exjmsed to the atmosphere and nitrifying 
bacteria, it was enriched and given those elements required for cropping. The 
plough, 'he contended, gave these chemical actions every opportunity. The culti¬ 
vator did not turn, but only loosened the soil. The second object, that of clear¬ 
ing the land of stumps, depended on the strength of the team. Although the 
V-shaped cultivator, with diickfoot tines could raise as many stumps to the sur¬ 
face and break runners equally as well as the mould board plough, he was dubious 
as to its life when it came in contact with heavier and firmer stumps. It was 
false economy to favor tiie cultivator on acepunt of its lower initial cost and the 
saving in team strength, as the plough would have to he used for fallowing, and 
the farmer who used the plough from the commencement would have his soil in 
better condition, and less stumps than the farmer who used the cultivator. For 
working the soil after rain or for the destruction of weeds the cultivator had no 
equal, but for the initial breaking of the soil or for fallowing the share plough 
was the only practical implement. In reply to questions Mr. Weste said that he 
favored spring release to bridle ploughs, as they were easier on the horses^ shoul¬ 
ders. He considered an 8-furrow plough a suitable size, and did not favor disc 
ploughs for that district. It was decided to conduct manurial tests on two farms 
in the district on land that had had no previous dressing of manure. 
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LAMBROO. 

January 2.‘)rd,—Present: 15 members and three visitorfl. 

RiiJHUhTs OF Manukiai* Tests. —Mr. A. J. A. Koch read a report on experiments 
lie liad conducted with various manures, and concluded that the result obtained by 
usini*' Beats-all manure was so surprising and unexjiected that he felt justified in 
continuing his experiments with it. The following table shows the results;— 


Quantity of Wheat jwr 

Plot. Date of Sowing. AtJre and Variety. Super, per Acne. 

1 May 22nd . fiOlbs. MarshalPe No. 3 85lbs. mineral super, mixed with 10 

(5 acre plot) per cent, potanh. 

2 May 23rd • • • fiOlba. MarshalPs No. 3 Treated with Gratwick's liquid 

(5 acre plot) fertiliser 

.3 May 23itl. 001 hs. Marshall’s No. 3 Gratwick’s liquid fertiliser and 

(5 acre plot) fiOlbs. guano sujjer. 

4 May 23rd. <iOlbs. Marshall’s No. 3 lOOllis. mineral sii|x>r. 

(5 acre plot) 

Hainfall Residt Total Yield 

Plot. Date of Sowing. from Date Date per of Grain 

Sowing. Reajjcd. (-leaned. Acre. Plot, 

in. bush. lbs. bush, lbs. 

1 May 22nd. 2-44 Dee. 1 Dec. 4 1 15 0 15 

2 May 23rd. 2-44 Dt^c. 1 Dec. 3 2 10 2tt 

3 May 23rd. 2-44 i>ec. 2 Dec. 3 3 7^ 15 37 

4 May 23rd. 2-44 Dec. 2 Dec. 3 2 22^ 7 7 


MYPOLONGA. 

February 19tli.—Present: ten memlwrs and six visitors. 

Gueen Feed. —Mr.' J. Mills introduced this subject. Rape, he said, was one 
of the finest fodders for winter grazing, but care should be taken to prevent 
the ato<'k from bloating when turned in on the crop. A fair amount of mustard 
seed should be sown amongst the rape, to help prevent this bloating. Wheat 
was not of so much account as an early green feed. Bye should be sown at 
the rate of Ibush. to 2bu8h. yier acre. tt was a quick-growing fodder, and 
would withstand severe frosts very well. It should be fed off when young, 
otherwise it became very coarse. Barlej^ and oats should be sown at the rate 
of Ibush. to 3ibush. per acre. The former w'^ns the better for grazing pur 
poses, as it would stand more feeding off. A discussion followed. Some 
members recommended sowing King’s Early wheat and barley mixed in equal 
quantities. Others favored Egyptian clover Cberseem). 


PABILLA. (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

March 25th.—Present: 14 members. 

STrTBiu.E Burning. —Mr. Moyle contributed a paper on this operation. He said 
that getting a fire over as much ground as possible w'as one of the best means of 
assuring a good crop. The main reason for “burning stubble was to clear the 
way for the plough and cultivator, and to kill the mallee shoots. Fire also 
tended to destroy gtubs, which had proved themselves a pest to wheat, par¬ 
ticularly on the fiats in that district. If the stubble was thick enough, a 
running fire was best, otherwise the stubble should be knocked down with 
harrows, using the front half only. If the fire rake was used, it should be 
worked either across the wind or towards it, care being taken that the fire 
obtained a good start, as that was a great factor in the desired success. On 
sandhills where the stubble was light it was best to knock down the stubble 
with harrows, and then fire-rake across the way it had been harrowed. The 
best time to commence burning was as soon as the Bush Fires Act allowed, 
but only on the best days, and then not too early in the mornings, as stubble 
always burned better about noon. The reading of the paper was followed by 
a good discussion, members generally agreeing with the views expressed. 
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* BAMCO. 

irobruar^f 8th.—iMeseut: eight meinU'rs tmd three vinitorB. 

Fkuit Dkving. —The following paper on fruit drying wme eootributed by Mr. 
W. J. (ireen:—‘Great euro must be taken in the seleetioJi of trees. The main 
object is to produce a dried article of good size, and bright clear color, which, 
when graded and packed pjoperly, will i>reseijt tlio mo«t attractive appearance. 
Apricots (split;.—this fruit should ha picked wht*n firm and ripe. The fruit at 
this stage has a transparent look. It should Ik* cut with a sharp knife, a clean 
cut being essential, and placed on trays oft. x 2ft. or ijft. x 2ft. 1 prefer the 
former, as they can be handled by one person. The fruit should U* placed in the 
Mulpmir house as soon as possible after cutting to keep it from <irying oil'. When 
the house is full sulphur at the rate of lib. to 50 of the 5ft. x 2ft. trays should 
be used. Knsure a clean burn and leave the fruit in for six or seven hours or 
until the cups are full of juice. A number of growers take fruit out of the 
box with the cups dry, arid the re.sult is dark, shrivelh‘d fruit not worth pack 
ing. When the fruit is sulphured, jilace it on a clean lloor in a sheltered spot; 
and with good weather it should <lry in from thre<? to four days. When dry 
empty the fruit into sweat boxes, but do not place the sweat boxes in a draughty 

I'eaclies and nectarines are treated practically in the same way, with the 

exception that the peaches require lllbs. of sulphur to 50 of the 5ft. x 2ft. trays, 
and will taki? from li\’(* hours to seven hours; however, on a warm day they will 
only take from three oi' four liours to sulphur. Foster peaches dry out from 5i 
tons green to 1 ton dry; Elberta from 41 tons to 1 ton; Falmerston and Salway 
from 4 tons to 1 ton. The Zante currant is vt*ry easily dried. It is wise 
to see iliat the fruit is fully rij[»e Ixvfore attempting to pick. Immature fruit is 
useless to dry. It should be spread evenly on the rack, but not too thickly, and 
no attempt should lie mad<* to box until the fruit is brittle and hard to the toncli. A 
large percentage of fruit in this district is spoilt by iKung picked unripe, and 

boxed before it is projierly dry; Ad. or Id. more warrants going over the 

vines twice in picking, and leaving them to dry thoroughly. Sultanas.—I advise 
young growers who have never hamiled this fruit not to pick until a fortnight 
after they are ripe enough to t*at, bi'eause when they are just lit to eat they arc 
by no means lit to dry. They should bt^ of a cleai’ amber color, sweet, but with¬ 
out a trace of aci<lity. This means more, weight and l)ctter quality fruit. Tons 
of good fruit are spoiled I every season through lack of attention to strength, heat, 
and cleanliness of tlio dif». I have found that fruit that is exposed to the sun 
has a much thicker skin than that sheltere<l by foliage. It is b<^st to juck the sun 
burnt fruit sepaiately, as it rtMjuires a stronger dip. I’se almut 2Ugalls, water to 
lib. of soda, for the thin-skinned, and Hlgalls. of water to lib. of soda for the hard 
skinned fruit. Dip in gotul open buckets, giving an instantaneous 
immersion in boiling lye. Te.st the strength with a bunch on a 

string, and be sure that the fruit has minute cracks but is not split 
from end to end. Spread evenly us quickly as possible after dipping 
on racks or trays. If the weather is very' hot cover up the fruit, as 
hot weather tends to daj'ken it. Lexias.—-The grapt>s sliouJd bt^ fully ripe. To 

obtain the light greenish color the fruit is picked iK^forc it gets to the amlxu- 
color. This makes the live crown raisin, but it is color obtained at the expense of 
weight; a good bright jnisin will pay the grower better, therefore pick when the 
full sugar is in the grape. Di]) in a boiling lye of lib. soda to 8 or 10 galls, of 
water. Strict attejition to the dip and ripeiuws of the fruit wull ensure a nice 
bright raisin, which shoifJtl dry in from thret^ or four days on trays, and about 
eight days on racks. It is important that raisins shoultT Iw thoroughly dry be¬ 
fore going into the sweat boxes, and also that swollen berries should be picked 
out. All fruit sliouJd be fully ripe to ensure a good iiuality fruit. Cleanline.ss is 
essential, for growers should remember they are dealing with food. Always 
have clean sweat boxes, and remember that clean, bright fruit realises more than 
the dark, half-ripe, half-dry fruit, and that bad fruit co.sts as much to dry, grade, 
and pack as good fruit. Use sharp knives on soft fruit and do not slip the stones. 
Never take the fruit out of the sulphur box until the cups are full of juice. Do 
not attempt to dip grapes unless the iyo is boiling, and of the right strength. A 
weak lye will produce a dark raisin. If too strong it will split the fruit and give 
a sticky raisin that is hard to dry, a great trouble to the stemmer, and deficient in 
sugar. All fruit should be boxed in the cool of the morning or evening, and not 
in the heat of the day. An animated discussion followed the reading of the 
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paper. Mr. Lewis disagreed with the writer iu regard t6 using the 3ft. x 2ft. 
tray. He considered it too small, and favored a bigger tray. Mr. Stanley also 
favored the bigger tray. He used the 5ft. x 2ft. tray, and would have no other 
on his block. Mr. 0<lgers agreed with the writer, and favored the 3ft. x 2ft. 
tray, as it was a ‘ ‘ one man ^ ’ tray, and especially was it useful on a small block 
where the wife and chiMren heli^ed. At the same time he considered that the 
size of the trays to bo used depended largely on the size of the sulphur box, and 
the labor einj)loyed. Mr. Jones favored the small tray. In reply to a question 
Mr. Green stated that from six to eight hours were re<juired for sulphuring; the 
tost was to have the cups full of Juice. Mr. Odgers thought that during the 
midtile of a hot day less time was needed than in cool wtmther. Some people 
raised the temperature of the sulphur house by burning in it jirior to sulphuring, 
and he believed that some benefit was obtained by this. Mr. Lewis advocated 
jiicking Gordos for dipping as early as jmssible, as a better color would thus be 
obtained, and the likelihood of dealing wdth them in changeable weather was ob¬ 
viated. 


KENMAKK (Average annual raiiifnll, I0.i>3in.). 

November 5th.—rre.scnt: 11 members and one vi.sitor. 

CiTitl s Trek. —Mr. Cuttle read the following i)aper on this subject:—“'I'lie 
orange tree, w'ith the exception of a few varieties of the mandarin, differs 
trom other fruit trees in this re.'si)ect, that after it i.s budded it develops into 
quite a differently shaped tree. Instead of growing upright, with its fruit- 
bearing wood hanging down like the seeding, the budded tree is iiicliiicd to 
sprawl over the ground. A seedling orchard will grow for lb years without 
requiring any pruning, and then it is only a matter of cutting a f<‘w of the 
lower limbs off and the dead wood from the inside. No citrus tree shouhi 
be planted that is not 3ft. high to the first limb, even if the tree has to be 
staked, and most of them should ])e, for the first year at least. In California 
this rule was always followed, the stakc-s being driven in before the buds 
commenced to shoot, and a.s they grew the lutu’rals were pinched off, l(*aviiig 
the leaf at the base to shelter the trunk; these leaves, if not cut off, will give 
all tlie shade required. As the tree grows the fruit bearing wood will hang 
down, and even if brushed against by horses or implements, will not sjdit off. 
A worked orange tree will always come down. Another great ml v intage 
til is elass of tree has over a low tree is that the air and sun get well tlirough 
u.nd underneath, and help materially to check tin* ravages of seale. Where 
water floods and collects underneath low tree.s scale will thrivi*. It may be 
thought that the extra work and expense of raising these 3ft. standard trees 
would be prohibitive from a nursery in a iCs point of view, )>ut the price ranges 
from 4h. 2d. to 7s, (id. for year-old buds on three-year-old stock, giving a good 
profit. The pruning of citrus in late year.s has altered a lot, and not for the 
better; the whole insides of trees are being cut out—good live fruit-bearing 
wood, where the tree earries the l»est fruit. The oranges, not being exposed 
to the sun or frost, grow a thinner rind, although not so highly colored. v\gain, 
by cutting out the centre of any tree, citrus or deciduous, the outside limbs 
open wider. If the sun shines on the centre of an orange tree, on to the old 
bark, water slioots eommenee to grow, and the tree continues to open out wider. 
My a<1 vice to owners of young orchards is—Get busy" before your trees come 
into bearing. Hon’t be afraid to get them up a bit; they will always come 
down. Some years ago the budding of lemon orchards with orange buds 
was much in evidence, and a bit of advice on the subject may not be out of 
place. Do not cut the trees back and wait for young shoots to grow, as you 
may, if your trees are only whitewashed, get them badly burnt with the sun. 
Get the orchard into condition; fertilise, if necessary; prune the- trees up 
sufficiently high to allow of buds being put in 3ft. from the ground at least. 
Don7t forget to cut out all thorns. The pruning should be done a month before 
starting to bud. The bark tightens up a few days after pruning. Spring is 
the best time for this work. Dormant buds are not so good, as they are apt 
to get overgrown wdth a layer of bark and wood. Select good buds; water 
shoots from the centre are easie-st to get, but they are not as good us matured 
wood from the outside. Some of these water-shoot buds will produce a limb 
resembling an Australian navel. A bud stick, the diameter of a lead pencil, is 
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big oiiougli for any limb. The budding knife must be as sharp as a razor, 
with a blunt i)oint. Out the buds with not too much wood in them—don’t 
take the wood out; make the incision in tlie bark with the cross out at the 
bottom, and push the bud up with the point of the blade. In deciduous 
budding the cross cut is usually made at the top, and the bud pushed down; 
it is easier, as the«e buds protrude more at the sides, and are liable to catch 
ill the bark of the cross cut. Tie with string, using the thin binder twine. 
Caro must be taken to keep the string taut as it is wound round the bud. Do 
not lap over the eye of the bud, but over the base of the leaf or the thorn. 
Keep a good hold on the stringy—the thick bark on the limbs will stand it. Do 
not irrigate for a week, and do not untie for three. If the bud is properly 
gro%vn in, the base of the leaf will drop off easily when touched; if it does 
not, leave your strings on longer. About an inch alxive the live binl cincture 
the limb not less than half an inch wide—less would soon grow over; and as 
the buds grow out see that they are not broken off by the wdnd; keep them 
tied up. 8ap runs better in some limbs than in others; also runs in or under 
the outsitle bark of a limb more than it does on the inside. Do not cut the 
old tops off for a year—the buds w ill do all the better—and when you cut the 
toi>s leave 18in. above the cincture to tie the buds to. After the buds have 
grown two years cut the stumps off level with the l)ud.s at a sloping angle, 
h^ome groAvers have tried sawing their trees off level with the ground, in order 
lo get the orange seedling stock to work on, eliminating the lemon trunk; but 
us the shoots have a large surface to grow over they are liable to blow' off. 
They nc’cd strong stakes, or you may take a sucker from the bottom and long- 
splice it into the limb you wish to keep. To do this cut the bark as if for a 
l)ud; cut the sucker on a slant, and force it in, tying it tightly. Shortly it w ill 
grow ill and act as a stay. A good discussion followed. 


WILKAWAT'l' (Average annual rainfall, Jbin. to J7in.). 

March.—rresent: 14 memlHO-s and one visitor. 

Caue of Houses' Feet.- Mr. 11. H. Hrooker contributeil a j>aper on this subject, 
in which he said that young horses, running at pastun* and stamping on the hard 
ground to get rid of Hies, would soon get tludr feet out of sliape. If one side 
of the hoof iKAcame Avorn or broken, and the toe remaineii long, it would cause 
crooked joints and bad action if unattmided to. Keeping the toes short gave, the 
correct shape to the joints, and encouragetl development at tln^ lieels. If the feet 
were not growing evenly, or if the colt swung tlieni in and out as it Avalkod or 
trotted a partial reim*dy might be found in triimniiig the feet. He advised be¬ 
ginning early to handle the foal's feet, so that it soon became recomdlcd to the 
ju'oeess. Ill that case a rasp was all tliat was iieeried, Init if the colt had not been 
handled inncli during the first year the work ivouhl be better done with chisel 
and mallet. 

Seeihnu Omt,ATioxs Fnoeu ]’kk.sent ('oM)JTIons. —Mr. M. A. NeviJU‘ rend a 
paper dealing with this question, in Avhich he stated that the dryness of the soil 
at present Avas very much against good farming, and although it was early to 
begin seeding operations, most fanners, owing to the scarcity of feed, liad had to 
coinmenco, and so make the best of the feeil available. In his opinion it was of 
no benetit to work land up again after the rain came, but Ixdter to harrow it 
down. TJie firmer the soil Avas the better, i>rovi<kHl that the surface w’as loose. He 
thought oats could lx* drilled now' Avith a good chance of getting early feed with 
the first ruin that came. 

WAIKERIE (Average annual rainfall, 8.8t)in.). 

January 29th.-—Dresent: 38 memlx^rs and one visitor. 

Dkyjnc; of Grafe Fruits. —Mr. J. 3^. liowe read a ]>aper on this subject, and 
said that tho site for the drying ground sliould lx? one that obviated heavy pulling 
for the horses. The most suitable po.sitiou Avas on a slope running irorth and 
south, with a goo<l drainage. The Ix^st method for laying out the grouml w'as to 
soAv wdth lucerne after the grading AA'as completed. Three quarters of an acre 
Avould be required to deal wdth 20 tons of fruit if the racks were used. The rack 
should be constructed of sawn jarrah, 4m. x 4iii. for the ends, and 3in. x 3in. for 
intermediate uprights, and the space between the posts should not exceefi 10ft. to 
avoid sagging. The end posts should be let 3ft. into the ground, and the inter¬ 
mediate posts at least 1ft. 6in. The former should bo securely strutted or anchored. 
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If anchored the securing wires should be above ground, and attached to a large 
post in the ground 8ft» from the strainer. If using 4ft. netting the posts shouhl 
he 1ft. (Jin. apart to allow ease in stretching the netting. The top of the posts 
should 1)0 kept apart by 3in. x 3in. jarrah let in on top of the posts about iin., 
and set'ured to the uprights. The timber to strain the wires at the end of the 
racks should be 4jn. x din. jarrah, giving room for the strainer to work. Fine 
wire should be used ,mi<ler the netting. The rack should be of 4ft. netting, and 
-’in. mesh. With four 50-yard racks ail the fruit from a 15'acre block could be 
<lealt with. The fruit should be pickled into dipping tins, and taken by menus of 
trolly to the dip, and then run on to the mcka, a>K)iit 40 tins to the section, be- 
ginning at the Iwttoin and working upwards from both sides. The fruit should 
imt be spread too thickly in the centre, it being better to stack it thickly at the 
efids and edges. The bi>st dipping buckets were shallow. The objection to water 
tight dipping tins was that sand collected. Trouble in this way could be avoided 
by plunging e^•ery bucket into clean cold water before dip}>iiig in the caustic solu¬ 
tion. A good idea was to put the caustic soda tins inside the dip, and the sand 
would collect in them, and could be cleaned out as often as required. The dip 
>nonld Im (dc'aned out every second day at leanst. P\)r (Jor«I() Blanco it shouhl 
be in the pro 2 )ortion of 18 to 1 at the commencement of the season, and 15 to 1 
as the fruit beeame riper. All fruit on tlic racks should have at least one day’s sun 
before liKving placcfl in the sweat boxes, thus allowing th(> fruit in the centre to evtuj 
iiji with that at the edges. In the discussion which followed M r. A. K. Boss said that 
the chief trouble in the erystallising of raisins was that the' fruit was taken olf 
the racks before it was properly dried, which prevt'nted the sugar drying hard. 
Messrs. Vasey and Dunstone also spoke. 


WAlK-hiKlE (Average annual rainfall, S.89in.). 

February 26th.—J’resenT: 25 members. 

Wheat fou Kivek Distuicts, —Mr. K. Jaeschke reael a paper on this subject, 
and said that for that country Dart ’s Imperial was the variety of wheat, ami 
then Lott’s and Triumph. In 191'4-1915, with 2.71 points of rain, Dart’s Im 
perial yielded Mbush., while Lott’s ami Trium|di only gave 14bush. and Ibusli. re¬ 
spectively. The same year Silver Bart yielded llbush. On well worked fallow, in 
1915-1914, with a rainfall of 44in., Dart’s Imperial, sown with 801bs. super., had 
reaped 19bush. Describing the various varieties of wheat, he said that Dart’s Im- 
l>erial stood up well, and gave good hay, and was easy to reap. Bed Straw was a 
good hay wheat, but liable to red rust. Gluyas was too weak in the straw to re¬ 
sist wind. YamliJla King Tvas the best hay w'heat, had a tough flag, and made a 
nourishing food. Marshall No. 1 was a late vrheat, and fair for hay. It was 
liable to go off during a dry spell, ami was only a light yielder. ’fuscan was no 
good in that district, as it required a stronger soil, and a more hilly country. 
Dealing with the preparation of fallow', he advised starting late in July, ami finish¬ 
ing no later than August. The land shouhl Iw ploughed 4in. deep, and left until 
the end of September, and then cultivated and Inai'rowed. In March it should bt^ 
cultivated again and sowrn with Ibush of wheat and 801bs. of super, to the acre, 
using grade<l seed. If the subsoil was wot the set^l should lx? sown dry to a depth 
of 2in. Thomas’ manure was no good in the sandy soil of that district. SheeiJ 
w’crc a, greeut help to future crops. 


BKRRI, February 27th.—Mr. E. B. Moss, read a paper on the marketing of 
frevsh fruits, emphasising the need of great care in growing, pickings grading, 
end packing. For the purposes of grading and packing he advocated co* 
operation, in order to secure uniformity. A good discussion followed, 

BOOKBUBNONG EAST, February 27th.—Mr. Lyons read an article on “Smuts 
in Wheat” by Mr. W. McAlpine, tlie Government A^egetable Pathologist of A’ie- 
toria. A discussion followed, in which the majority favored the bluestone pickle 
in preference to formalin pickle. 

OOOMANDOOK, March 27th.—Mr. W; Vinnis read a paper on experimental 
work, pointing out the great practical advantages to be gain^ by experiments in 
different conditions of farming. The discussion was held over un& the next meet¬ 
ing to allow of its full consideration by the members. 
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OOONAliPYN, March 2(5th.— Miscellaneous Evening. —Various papers were 
rea<l au<l experiences narrated. Mr. Hill read a ])aper on smut, and considered 
that the trouble could be prevetited by pickling with bluestone. The spores were 
often spread by smut balls bein^ broken in the tlrill. Members thought that if 
the wheat was pickled proi)erly this danger would be overcome?. Mr. G. E. V^en- 
niiig, referring to the boiling of corn for horses advised using a false bottom, and 
filling the 8i>ace with water, to prevent burning. 

GERANTITM, Ax)ril 3rd.—Experiments conducted during the past year, owdng 
to the unfavorable st^ison, had mostly proved failures. Mr. W. J. Mitchell had 
tried dipping wheat in liine water after pickling, but could not say with what r(?- 
suit. Mr. Norton was satisfied that liquid manure was a success as a fertilizer, 
b\it was uncertain wdiether it would prevent smut. 

LONG EIjAT, March Ifith,—The Branch was visited by Mr. D. F. Laurie, the 
Poultry Exi)ert, who deliv(Med an illustrated lecture on tlie ]»onltrv industry. Many 
questions weie submitted and satisfactorily answered. 

MONARTO SOUTH, Febniary 27th.—Mr. R. Hein <‘ontributed a paper on seed 
drills, and expressed tlie opinion tliat for rongli land with plenty of stones and 
roots the disc drill w'ould l>e most <liirable. For well-worked fallow’ land he 
advocated the hoe <lrill on account of the fact that it sowed the seed dee])er with 
less pressure iii)on the hoes. lie a<1vise<l using a star feed distributor, as it broke 
the lumps in the manure, and was far easier to clean after use than a cone feed 
implement. MernlH?rs agrt^ed with the views of the writer of the i)aj>er. 

MONAR1T) SOUTH, March 27tl».— Green Feku.—M r. ,1. Hartmann, in a short 
jaiper on this subject, advised giving the land a good dressing of stable manure 
])revious to sowing. (Uipe barley was better than wheat or oats for green feed. 
It should be sown with super., after the first good rain, not less than three bushels 
to the acre, and the land then harrowed and rolled. For light, sandy soils rye 
w’as the l>e^t. A discussion followed the reading of the pa|)er, and members w^ere 
of the opinion that if oats were mixed with the barley it w'ould be possible to ha\'e 
green ff?ed w'ell into the summer. 

NETHERTON, A})ril 3rd.— Experimental Pilots. —The Branch decided to con- 
duct four experiments^—(1) Varic?ties of super., (2) different quaiititics of 
wheat per acre, (3) different quantities of su|)er. |>er acre, (41 varieties of 
W’heat. 

PARILLA, Feliruarv 2r)th.^ — Providing and Conserving Fodder for Stock.— 
Mr. A. .1. Stevens read a i»aj)(*r on this subject, in which he suggested that it w'oid«l 
he wise to sow barley or early wdieat for fed. He considered that lucerne, though 
not over jirofitable, was easier to grow than sorghum. He advocated cutting as 
much hay as fiossiblo, and using cocky clmtf mixed wnth molasses, bran, whole or 
crushed oats, or pollard. He was convinced that if farming w’as to be made a suc¬ 
cess hay and cocky chaff must lie conserved as much as possible. A discussion 
followed. 

RAMCO, March .1st.—Menders advised u.sing poisoned wheat to-get rid of spar¬ 
rows and other bir<ls that were l)e<?oming a iiest. Mr. Rogers tabled sam|>les of 
sultanas, one lot of w’hich luul been dipped as usual, and another lot had l>een sul- 
))hurcd. The sulphure<l sample looked a splendid color, but was sharp to the 
taste, and had evidently been picked lief ore it was quite ripe. 

WILKAWATT, March 27th.— Blai^ksmith’ s Shop. —Mr. E. Alters rend a 
paper on this subject, and said that a blacksmith ’s sh()j» on a farm was of great 
benefit in saving time and expense. All that was necessary was a small gal 
vaiiized iron shed, an anvil of not less than 14cwt., a strong vice, liellows, stocks 
and dies, tongs, a drilling machine, a few bars of iron and steel, and a few’ other 
iiuddentals. Cave should be taken not to build the shed too near to straw sheds in 
case of fire, but it should be in a convenient x>osition for bringing implements uj) 
close for rex>airs. In the discussion which followed Mr. Alters favored dust coah 
while other mem tiers preferred coarse blacksmitli/s coal for the forge. 

WYNARKA, February 27th.—In reply to a question, members were of the 
opinion that land ploughed last December should be hairowed now and culti¬ 
vated after the first rain. February and March were considered the best 
months to burn or cut shoots. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

March 15th.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

LiTTi.K Kxown A'kcjetablk^j.—M r. E. Ashby gave a i)aper on this subject, which 
read as follows:—The common vegetables are the* garden cabbage in many 
varieties, the savoy cabbage, and the cauliflower, potatoes, celery, maiTOWs, 
trombones; cucumbers and all that tribe, lettuces, broad beans, French beans, 
and all that class, radishes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, beetroot, &c. The men¬ 
tion of marrows reminds me that Australia has developed an extraordinary 
custom of letting the marrows ripen before* they are cut. Tn England they 
are considered coarse and useless in that stage. If you want delicate flavor 
and the flesh free from granulations, cut tlic marrows when only one-third or 
half-grow'n. Not only will the result, when one is accustomed to it, be a 
greatly improved dish, but the will continue to produce a sticcession of 

marrows until the cold t>f winter stops it gr4>wth. It may not bo known to 
all that all the varieties of cabbage, broccoli, cauliflower, kolil rabi, &c., have 
been derived from tin' same plant—a tall, stalky plant, with fleshy leaves, that 
I have seen growing wild on the chalk cliffs near Dover, in England. The 
splendid vegetables that have been evolved by the horticultural efforts of our 
forefathers out of the humble cabbage form one* of the great tributes to human 
industry and intelligence. In England broccoli is grown for use in the winter; 
but there are tw'O varieties, white sprouting })roccoli and early purple broccoli, 
which form two of the staple vegetables in the spring time. T thiiik tliese 
should be grown successfully during our cooler months. A near relative, 
Brussels si)routs, is, in the cooler countries, the most delicious of all the 
cabbage family. It is grown here a little; the difticulty is our hot and dry 
climate; but surely, with more care and knowledge, wc could attain greater 
success with this sjdendid vegetable. Another variety of the same plant, 
kohl rabi, is, in England, considered of special value in dry seasons, when 
turnips are fibrous and hot. It should be planted in row\s, 18in. to 2ft. apart, 
and Ift. apart in the rows. Asparagus is extensively grow^n in South Aus¬ 
tralia, but sandy ground, w'hich is not uncommon in this district, is the best 
of all soils for this vegetable. Each garden that has a sandy soil should 
have^ a bed. It is easily grown from seed, but takes three seasons before 
it is ready for cutting; but then the bed should last for many years. Sea kale 
is j>erh«n)s the (jueen of vegetables. Surely a first-class market could be made 
were care taken to grow it well and introduce it in the proper markets. In 
our dry climate it requires a little W'ater throughout the summer months. After 
cutting in the spring, the small lateral shoots should be rubbed off dow n fo one 
or two, so that the strength of the root may be thrown into them, and a good 
crown be formed for the spring. To those who are unacquainted with the 
treatment of sea kale I w^ould add that it is earthed up in the w’inter, so that 
the flower aud leaf stems coming through in the spring may be well bleached. 
It is eaten like asparagus. Chicory is another plant that growls easily in 
this State. It» lovely flowers may be seen in springtime along the railway 
banks in the West Park Lands and elsewhere. It is recommended as worth 

growing in a garden, as when bleached it is said to resemble sea kale, and 

should be cooked in the same way. Talking of roots, to my mind quite* the 
most delicious is salsify, which produces* a smallish wiiite, carrot-like root. 
The roots of its near relative, scorzonera, are less pleasing to the sight, be¬ 
cause they are covered w^ith a black skin, which easily scrapes off. I liave 
grown salsify for some years with varying success—sometimes it has turned 
out well, and at others gone to seed without forming any roots. I think, in 

common with most vegetables, it requires water to keep it growing 

vigorously. The winter, when wet and cold, seems to check it too much, and 
most of us have not had sufficient water for summer use. I..eeks are, to my 
mind, much superior to onions. They want earthing up and bleaching when 
they are growing strongly, and will do woll through our winter months. »Swe(?t 
potatoes are well worth growing, as a very small patch will produce a fair 
supply. Some are prejudiced against them, because they are most unpleasant 
if boiled; but w'he*n baked they closely resemble a trombone, with sw'eetness 
added. As this plant only grows in the hot weather, a root should be saved 
bver the winter, and sunh in a hotbed in the spring, the shoots broken off as 
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they come through, and struck. The household washup watcT should be suf¬ 
ficient to keep a patch going. Egg plants aro first-class fried in batter; a 
comparatively few plants will supply a family. While we are all familiar 
with the large blue thistlc'-like flowers of globe artichokes, few of us take the 
trouble to grow them. In France they are much prized, and it would pro 
bably pay to get a first-class strain of seed, rather than grow the third rate 
variety that is eoniiuon on the roadsides of this country. .lerusalem arti¬ 
chokes are well known here. They are really a sunflower, and a small juvteh 
of ground, rich, and with plenty of moisture, will give sufficient tubers to 
keop a family supplied through tlie winter months. They are best when the 
haulm has begun to die off. There are many other vegetables that are well 
worthy of our attention. I^arge fruiting caj)sicum.s are, in the opinion of 
Hr. Holtze, of the Btflanie (lardcns, well worthy of a place in the vegetable 
garden. Kndiv**, useful for snhul; bore eole a hardy sprouting kale, whieh 

produces abundant sprouts of a delieiruis flavor about t'hristmas time in 
the Old Country; maize, or sugar corn, tlie heads of which are so esteemed in 
America; spinach, erache or mountain s]>inaeh. New Zealand spiiiaeh, and, 
last, Vnit not least, mushrooms. A mushroom l)ed, to those who know how, is 
one of the most productive <*f vegi^table beds, and the mushroom one of the 
best vegetables to grow. Tlie smallest of backyards will give sufficient room, 
the two <*onditions necessary to enable one to ])roduc(- a grand return are 
moisturi' and knowledge. 


(?LAKENl>OX (Average annual rainfall, !';’.(>7iTi.). 

December 7th.—Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

If \]{VKSTIN’(J AND Mahkotixii’ Hay.- Mr. E. Harper read a ]>aper on this sub¬ 
ject, in which he remarked that a great deal of the success of the hay crop de- 
pendcil on th(* man driving the bimler. It was impiortant to s(‘e that the sheaf 
carrier wjis on the binder and in use. Stooking should not commence until a day 
or so after cutting, to allow’ the hay to dry. He advocated a stook of from 25 to 
.‘)0 sheaves, with five sheaves in the middle running to one at the ends. Marketing 
depeiidi'd very largely on the season and the eonveniences for stacking and chaffing 
l»os.s£5SHed by the farinerj 

Hakvkstin<i Fiei.T) Peas. —Mr. L. Spencer contributeil a paper on this subject, 
and said that the time for harvi^ting peas was as soon as they were dry enough 
to roll well. It w^as only w’aste of time to cut them when the dew’ w’as on thorn 
and when green. He a»lvised heaping after they ha«l left the machine, as it w’as 
more convenient for carting, and all risk was avoided of losing jieas by rolling 
aw’ay and ludng thrashed out with the wind. For thrashing the roller of three or 
four logs was most eonvenient. He was convinced that providing there were suffi¬ 
cient hands it was most profitable to thrash w’hile carting. ife advised getting 
the peas into shelter quiekly ami cleaning them W’ell ]»efore marketing. A good 
discussion folhiw’od the reading of l>oth pa.]>ers. 


FOREST K.VNOF f.Xverage annual rainfall, .‘i5in. to .‘Iflin.l. 

.\]>ril 1st.—Present; 11 members. 

The 8elf-stti*i*okting Orohakd. —Mr. H. Schultze rea/1 a paper on this subject, 
and said that it w^as more profitable to produce things needed for home con¬ 
sumption than those the disposal of which depended entirely on the market. 
He contended that an orchard would su]>port a eow' and a pig, and that the 
farmer would obtain the advantages from these animals with very little 
trouble and practically no expense. Furthermore, it w’as good economy to 
keep n vegetable garden for household purpo.se8, and to grow a little green 
fecMl for the horse and other animals, sneh as barley, oats, wheat, maize, or 
Japanese millet. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to Ifiin.). 

February 24th.—Present: 17 members and one visitor, 
Expkkimental Plots.- -Man u rial testa were carried out on four plots of one acre 
each, sown on May IfSth w’ith 7511)8. of wheat per acre. A 50lbs. dressing of 
super, yielded 4bu8h. 21bs., a TOOlbs. dressing yielded 7bush. SlVis.. a lofllbs, 
dressing yielded 8bush, 271bs., and a 2001b8. gave Sbush, 341bs, 
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Skedincj Opkuatjons. —G. Phillips, in a pfiper tloaliiig with this subject, a^* 
vised farmers to commence ploughing as soon as possible after the first rain in 
April. When weeds made their appeiirance the land should be cultivated and 
harrowed. He suggested sowing Ibusli. of wheat, previously pickled, with 
(iOlbs. of su[)ev. per acre. In the discussion that followed the reading of the 
paper members were of the opinion that 801bs. to lOOlbs. of super, per acre 
would prove a more effe-ctive dressing than the one. advocated. 

Stkippek V. Harvester. — In a paper dealing-with this subject Mr. B. Wunder- 
sitz said that in his opinion the stripper was the better implement, and gave 
the best results. Harvesters were use^ful when the farmer had to do all the 
work himself. With the stripper the crop could be taken off in less time, and 
work could be commenced earlier in the season than with the harvester. Mr. J. 
Stanton also contributed a paper on this question. He pointed out how unsatiS' 
factory harvesters proved in sandy soil and among mallee shoots. In crops 
of under 4bu8h. to the acre they wen* too heavj' and costly to use. Even 
though satisfactory on a firm soil and in a good crop there was always a loss 
of cocky chaff, and less acres were reaped each day than with the stripper. 
With a stripper and harvester of the same sized comb the stripper could be 
worked with one horse less, and would give a cleaner samfde of grain. 

INMAN A'ALLEV^ (Average annual rainfall, 2din. to 27in.) 

March ?»lst.—l*resent: 12 memliers and two visitors. 

Manures. —Mr. J. W. (Jrompton read a paper on this subject, as follows:—“A 
manure is a substance added to the soil for the purpose of increasing or retaining 
its fertility and the quantity and quality of its produce. H'oo much nitrogen in 
the soil tends to make the growth rank, and wheat will dry off without develop¬ 
ing its seed. Excess of lime or jiotasli tends to make fodder heavier and ladder 
fooil. The chief foods of all green plants are phosphates, potash, and nitrogen, 
and carbon, which is absorbed from the atmosphere. The plant also requires a 
small proportion of most ininerals, the chief of whiidi jwe iron, lime, and salt, 
which are all nearly always present in the soil in sufficient quantities, with the 
exception of salt. The addition of salt to laud tends to increase the proportion 
of salt in the plant. Linm is added more to sweeten the. soil than to feed the 
plant, and so acts as a preventive of sourness. In an ideal soil, if there be such 
a thing, bacteria are always busy converting the humus into acids. These acids 
are harmful to the plant, but the lime and the alkaline matter in the soil convert 
these acids into direct plant foods. The application of Thomas' phosphate to the 
soil, and the practice of rough fallowing, also tend to sweeten the soil. The signs 
of sourness are the unthrifty, unhe^thy condition of plants, the soil is 
often mossy, and when wet is usually slimy. Peas and most clovers do 
badly in soil that is Ht all sour, but melons, &c., do well, unless the acidity is very 
pronounced. Some grass land is improved by fire, but better still by alkaline 
manures. Phosphatic manures should j)ay well on the good grass lands of this 
district. Superphosphates only increase the sourness on account of their acidity, 
and should only be used on land that has sufficient lime in it to keep it sweet. 
There is a tendency in the climate of this district to produce sourness, and the 
soil is not rich in lime. Phosphates are the manures most required, because 
potash, nitrogen, &c., are almost always present in sufficient quantities in our soils. 
The principal phosphate manur€>s are (3 ) mineral super., of which there are many 
brands; (2) guano, which is also nitrogenous; (3) bonedust; (4) Thomas' phos¬ 
phate; (5) guano super.; (6) bone super. Mineral super, is easy to handle and 
drill, and is soluble in water, and in consequence is easily absorbed by the soil 
when wet. By mixing bonedust with Thomas’ phosphate, the action of both is 
accelerated, and the mixture is a very good manure." The paper was fully dis* 
cussed by members. Mr. B. J. Martin also read a paper on "How to combat 
bush fires," which was well discussed. 

IRONBANK (Average annual rainfall, 33m. to 34in.). 

February 27th.—^I^resent: four memliers and two visitors, 

Effect of tiif Height of Wheels on the Draught. —Mr. W. Coats read a 
paper on this subject. He said that this question had been the subject of recent 
experiments. Practical tests had been made over macadam, gravel, and dirt roads 
in all conditions, and also over pasture, stubble, and cultivated paddocks, with a net 
load in each case of 2,0001bs. The three sets of wheels that were tesM were 
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standard si/.e, front wheels 44in., back wheels 55in.; medium size, front wheels 
:i6in., back wheels 40in.; and low size, front wheels 24in., back wheels 28in. It 
was found that wagons with wheels of standard size drew lighter than those with 
lower wheels, particularly on road surfaces in bad condition. Low wheels cut 
deeper ruts than those of standard size, and the vibration of the tongue was 
greater. For convenience wagons with low whcids were preferable, as those with 
broad tyres and wheels of standard height were cumbersome and required more 
room in turning. The medium sized wheels did not increase the draught in as 
great a proportion as the gain in the convenience of loading, and while the low 
wheels increased the draught far more than the convenience. On good roads 
lengthening the rear axle to avoid cutting ruts did not increase the draught. On 
sod, cultivated land, and bad roads, wagons with the rear axle longer than the 
front one, drew heavier than wagons with both axles the same length. Further¬ 
more, these wagons necessitated wider gateways and more careful drivers, and were 
not recommended for farm use. The best form of farm wagon was one with axles 
of equal length, and broad tyred wheels of 30in. to 36in. in height in front, and 
40in. to 44in. l>ehind. The paper was well discutsed. 

MILANO. 

January 9th.—Present: 2d members. 

Houses. —In a paper on this subject Mr. A. Davidson said that in breeding from 
mares for harness work it was essential to select a mare with ))ace and style, 
and one staunch in harne.ss. It was most important when stinting to see that 
she was in good condition, and had lost her old coat. The stallion should be 
sound, shapely, docile, stylish, and have pace. One bred from show' stock 
w'as preferable. The foal should be weaned wdien about six months old, and 
then fed on green feed and a mixture of chaff, bran, and crushed oats, and 
have access to plenty of water. In breaking in horses they should first be 
w'ell mouthed, and then taught to lead and tie up. They were then ready 
to put into double harness with a quiet, reliable horse, and should bo driven 
a short distance each day for about a week, when it would be found easy to 
break them in to single harness. It was advisable to wash their shoulders with 
cold w'ater as soon as the» collar was removed, in order to prevent scalded 
shoulders. He advised treating horses kindly but firmly, and stable-feeding 
all driving horses. Mr. A. Saltmarsh, in a further paper on this subject, said 
that for farming he favored the Clydesdale as being most suitable for the 
work. To breed a good type of roadster it was best to use a mare two 
removes from a draught and a pure-bred blood stallion. Horses should be 
broken in to harness and saddle vrhen tw'o years old. A good discussion followed. 

MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

March 3rd.—Present; 42 members and one visitor. 

Care of Live Stock on a Farm. —Mr. G. Cleggett road a paper on this subject, 
in which he said that as a farmer's interest in any part of his business was in 
proportion to the profits obtained, it was imperative to keep stock of a quality 
that would repay a reasonable amount of intelligent care, and it was inad¬ 
visable to keep old and worn-out animals. Referring to the drought, he said 
that it would not be altogether in vain if one of its effects was to weed out 
the useless stock. Dealing with the question of feeding, he remarked that the 
requirements of individual animals were so divergent that it was impossible 
to giye a uniform system of feeding. In all cases feed should be given regu¬ 
larly and liberally, but none should be wasted; irregularity tended to cause 
indigestion. Idle horses and dry cows might l>e fed on rough food that would 
not be fit for workers. It was not a good practice to suddenly change the 
rations, but when a change was made it should be done gradually. A variety 
of food was always appreciated by animals. All stock should be provided with 
easy access to plenty of pure water, but water in the manger was inadvisable. 
There was not much risk attached to giving working horses as much w^ater as 
they could drink before feeding, even in hot weather, provided that it was 
not ice-cold. Scouring was often caused by drinking before fast or heavy 
work. Horses needed water more often than cattle, and sh^p less. Shade 
and shel^r should be provided in every paddock, as animals felt the sudden 
changes in climate. The first cold rains of autumn were very trying to stock, 
and a little extra feed and attention at this time would often prevent serious 
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loss. Horses working on metal roads should be kept well shod, and if turned 
out for a spell the shoes should be removed, and on no account should shoes 
be left on mares turned out for foaling. All harness should fit comfortably, 
and all places likely to be rubbed periodically examined. A good wash for 
scalded backs and shoulders was made by pouring boiling water on wattle 
bark, until about the color of weak tea. No wash w'as effective unless applied 
immediately the horse was released from work. In cases of broken knees and 
cuts, a few applications of Stockholm tar and rest w'ere generally all that was 
required to effect a cure. It was the best thing to shoot a beast with a 
broken leg, unless it was valuable, as a cure in such cases was very hard. 
It was important that all stock be Seei^ each day, as by this means many 
valuable lives might bo saved. The paper was followed by a good dis¬ 
cussion. 


NARKUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to ISiii.). 

February 27th.—Present: 12 members. 

Pigs. —A x>aper dejUing with this subject was read by Mr. Bolger. He thought 
that the best pigs were the progeny of an Essex boar crossed with a Berkshire 
sow, as they matured quickly, and it did not take much to fatten them. Pigs of 
this breed should weigh from 901bs. to lOOlbs. when five months old. The best way 
to keep breeding sows was in paddocks of from two to three acres, securely fenced 
with a razorback hog fence, and containing sheds for shelter. About a fortnight 
before farrowing the sows should be put into smaller pens and fed with green 
food, such as lucerne, mangolds, &c. At the birth of the young pigs the sow 
should have as much nourisliing food as possible. Barley hay was better than 
loose grain. The young pigs should be castrated when about a fortnight old, 
but not weaned \mtil eight weeks after birth. All pigs should be given a little 
grain if possible, or, failing that, pollard in their drink. It was conducive to 
their health if plenty of charcoal was kept in the paddock or sty; this tended to 
prevent ricketts. A good remedy was to mix 4oz. ground giuger, 4oz. copperas, 
2oz. black antimony, 2oz. saltpetre, 2oz. sulphur, and give one teaspoonful twice a 
day in their food. It was essential to keep the sties well aired and clean. He 
preferred stone sties with paved floors, with a drainage towards the front. A 
good discussion followed the paper. 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

February 20th.—Present: seven members. 

Parrot Pest. —In reply to a question as to the best methods of coping with 
the pest, Mr. Hargreaves said that the method he had always found effective 
was to sprinkle apples with strychnine and sugar. 

Wattle Bark Growing. —Mr. Wm. Squire read a paper on this subject, in which 
he said that, referring principally to the South Australian broad-leaf wattle, its 
cultivation was easily understood. Australia w^as the native home of the 
wattles. They would grow at times and in places where little else would 
grow, and given a reasonably wet winter, and hot summer to follow, the sap, 
with the winter moisture in the top roots, would flow freely, and the bark 
would strip off cleanly, and finally dry out good weight to the grower, and 
with excellent tannic acid to the purchaser. Wattle land could bo bought 
fairly choax)ly, and if kej)t free of sheep, an annual return from good and fully 
established plantations was assured. Depots at which delivery could be made were 
alw'ays within reasonable distance, and a good cash buyer could usually be 
found. Growers were always kept in close touch with the market develop¬ 
ments, and there was no risk in regard to market disposal. In a dry climate, 
particularly during a drought, the question of fires brought a dangerous ele¬ 
ment into barkgrowing. There was no sadder picture in Australian life than 
that of the raging bush fire devastating years of cultivation. Ho advised all 
growers to put fire breaks in their plantations. The question of 
fire insurance was a costly one, and with care and watchfulness it 
paid the grower to shoulder his own risk. Only in this State was the broad- 
leaf wattle found in its truest form, and it was only in this, its native habita¬ 
tion, that these trees reached their highest degree of purity in tannic acid, 
containing little or no fibre character. The only disadvantage was the fact 
that it ha4 too much coloring matter when compared with the South African 
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bark, which, though grown from our wattle seed, had varied in character owing 
to difference in soil and climate. Bark should only be stripped from mature 
trees which ran freely, if weight and quality would be secured. The strippings 
should be laid out for two days' exposure before bundling them. The curling 
of the bark would prevent the bundles from being drawn too tight, and so pre¬ 
venting the passage of air, and securing perfect freedom from mould. To 
simplify handling, he said that bark should not be bundled in greater size than 
would allow at least 40 bundles to the ton. It was pleasing to note that the 
Commonwealth Government had placed a protective duty on wattle bark of 
^Os. a ton, which should be a great boon to growers. He strongly urged all bark- 
growers in the cultivation of wattles to carefully study the details, to strip 
only mature trees, always at the height of the season, bundle it into reason¬ 
ably small bundles, and dry perfectly. The paper was favorably com¬ 
mented on. 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

March 20tlj.—l^resent: seven members. 

A discussion took })lace as to the best method of destroying parrots and other 
birds that had caused so much destruction in the orchards and fields this season. 
The general verdict was that poisoneii sliced apples was the best remedy, but care 
should be taken to prevent children and animals getting at them. It was gene¬ 
rally thought that now was the time to poison rabbits owing to the scarcity of 
feed, ami that simultaneous effort was most efiective. In reply to a question from 
Mr. McT.<eod re farmyard manure, members testified to the good returns obtained 
from the use of stable manure, in good conditions, but as usually there was not 
su/ticient obtainable, superphosphates, bone<Uist, &c., had to be used when many 
acres were cultivated. 

rilAIDLA ANT) SITMMEliTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.35in.). 

March 1st.—Present: seven mcmlxws. 

Poi'i/ruY Raising. —Mr. H. Fleming contributed a paper on this subject, and 
said that about May was the best time to purchase birds to commence a jioultry 
run with, and some half a dozen good second year hens and a vigorous cockerel 
.should be bought. Their shed should be about 12ft. x fift., well drained, and in 
a sheltered position, with an iron roof and closed in on the weather side, but with 
wire ju'tting on the remaining sides. Tt was well to divide the shed into three 
sections—fift. x 4ft., (ift. x 5ft., 6ft. x 3ft., and divisions 18in. high—the smaller 
end for roosting, and the other two for scratching and a dust bath respectively, 
all being cleane<l out once a week. Tiie birds should have clean water once a day, 
and it should always Im kept out of the sun, and in a position where the birds could 
not pollute it in any way. Feed should be given regularly, bran and pollard mash 
in the morning, green feed and a little wheat at ini<lday, and enough wheat to 
satisfy the birds in tlic afternoon. These details applied to a breeding pen. He 
advised using an incubator in preference to waiting for broody hens. It was 
best, he said, in using an incubator, to first run the machine a few days until a 
regular heat of 102deg. was obtained. The eggs, when put in the machine, should 
be attended to night and morning for the 21 days before hatching. The young 
birds ^hould not be taken from the incubator until thoroughly dried, and should 
then be put into a lamp brooder, previously prepared. They should be fed for the 
first four days on Chick Vital No. 1, and then after that time a little cracked 
wheat could mixed with it. When a fortnight old whole wheat might be given, 
but not wet mash before six or seven weeks had ptissed. At all times their drink¬ 
ing water should be kept cool, and shell grit be always available. When about 
10 weeks old the cockerels should be penned up away from the pullets, and the 
best ones should be picked out and penned singly -when they were four months old, 
as development would be quicker. When tihe chicks were old enough, if allowed the 
run of the garden, they would grow faster. Winter laeyrs should be hatched 
early in October, and early layers and fattening c-ockerels in July and August. 

CHERRY GARDENS, February 23rd.—Mr. C. Lewis, in the course of a paper 
entitled ‘‘Does it pay to cultivate the wattle under present conditions!" pro¬ 
duced figures to prove that the expense attached to it rendered it unprofitable. 
In the ensuing discussion, Mr. Thomas Jacobs considered that a crop of wattles 
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improved the quality of the soil, and was always followed by a good cereal 
crop. He advised growing wattles on virgin soil, as on cultivated land a large 
percentage were often blown down by the wind or attacked by a grub peculiar 
to the vrattle 

CHEER r GARDENS, March 30th.— ^Beautifvino the Home Surroundings.— 
Messrs. H. and C. Jacobs read a paper on this subject emphasising the value 
of improving the surroundings of the homestead. They condemned all untidi¬ 
ness, whether it were rubbish heaps, fences in bad repair, or gates badly swung. 
One of the best methods of adding to the beauty of the home was to have 
ornamental trees and shrubs planted around. A flower garden, \\©ll-trimmed 
hedges, and well-gravelled and weeded footpaths, were a decided advantage. 
A short discussion followed. 

IRONBANK, March 27th.—In reply to a (question Mr. W. Coats thought that 
maize was the bf^st crop to jdant on a w'et, boggy flat, and that it should be 
planted toward the end of September or in November. 

LONGWOOl), December 12th.—Members thought that the dryness of the season 
was responsible for the great increase of insect X)csts. Mr. Nicholls said that by 
holding a tray of water and korosine under his potato plants and shaking them 
he had killed off the Rutherglen dy. Mr. Blakley had rid his garden of the small 
green grub by flooding it with water. Discussing manures, a member was of the 
opinion that manurt^s should be applied two or three months before seeding, to 
allow time for the manure to be assimilated by the soil. 

LONGWOOD, January 30th.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
Cobley. The maize crop was inspected. Some Hickory King variety was 8ft. 
high, and showed to greater advantage than some Horse Tooth, which had been 
planted under similar conditions and at the same time. Some Craig Mitchel 
variety, planted later, was also doing splendidly. 

KANMANTOO, February 27th.— Drought. —A paper was given on this topic by 
Mr. A. Hay. He said that the after-effects of a drought were more serious, 
X)robably, than the drought itself. With sheep, the'following yearns wool clip 
was ruined, and horses and cattle lost so much condition that it took fully 12 
months for them to recover. This drought had proved that stock did not 
thrive in distant pasture, as it took them too long to become acclimatised to 
the new conditions, and he advised either selling, even at a sacriiico, or hand- 
foeding stock from which a return was obtainable. He considered that after 
a drought the country should be lightly stocked for at least a year, in order 
to allow the grass to seed. The non-observance of this w’as the cause of the 
deterioration of natural pasture. He urged all to realise that there would be 
other droughts in future years, and advised them to prepare in advance by a 
systematic storage of fodder. 

KANMANTOO, April 3rd.—An article from Harper Magazine, entitled '*The 
Real Dry Farmer,’^ was read by Mr. R. W. Downing. 

MEADOWS SOUTH, March 3rd.—Mr. G. T. Griggs read a paper entitled 
^‘Improve,in which he referred to the difficult conditions under which farmers 
worked in the early days of colonisation. 

MOUNT COMPASS, February 27th.—As the result of experiments, members 
considered that by growing maize on the extensive flats for feeding green and 
making ensilage, the dairying industry would be greatly assisted. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, April 9th.—The Branch was visited by Messrs. P. H. 
Suter and H. J. Fiiinis, who gave addresses on the dairy cow and Bureau work 
respectively. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

LUCINDALE (Average annual rainfall, 23.32in.). 

March 6th.—^Present; eight meml:)ers and two visitors. 

Potato Growing. —A paper under this heading was read by Mr. McMorron. It 
was best, he said, to keep the seed in a cool, dry place, such as under pine trees 
or other evergreen trees of a drying nature. It was necessary to spread the tubers 
out thinly so as to expose them to light and heat. His experience showed that 
if this done on plating the tubers would all grow and do well. He believed 
in planting whole seed, but if cut seed was preferred, did not advise cutting it 
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into a number of pieces, as it tended to leave a set with a weak eye and a subse¬ 
quent delicate plant. He considered it best to take a fairly large potato and cut 
it in half from the crown to the stem, as this always left a strong eye in both 
sets. The seed should only be cut on the same day as planting, otherwise it 
tended to lose too much of its starch. It was not necessary to use anything to dry 
the cut, as a potato would dry quickly of itself. Cut seeds should always be planted 
in fairly dry ground, and never just after rain. He advised planting from 4in. to 
5in. deep, {is tubers when growing always had a tendency to rise to the surface, 
and with shallow planting early varieties and crops in early districts often suf¬ 
fered from potato grub. It was l)est, he said, to allow about 30in. between the 
rows, and from 18in. to 24in. between the sets. He emphasised the fact that 
manure was a great help to the potato, an<l thought that the superj>hoBphate 
mauurt^ was the ix^st. 

Cake of Bkins, —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. P. W. Bow. Dealing 
with sheepskins, he said that at present it did not pay to trouble about light or 
inferior pelts, but only with those of fair weight and quality. One important im¬ 
provement he had noticed was that instead of cutting the sheep ^s throat, it was 
customary now to stick the shwqi, which method resulted in a much neater skin. 
Care should be taken in skinning that the pelt did not get cut, as a very small cut 
would become a large hole when the }>elt was placed in tlie tan. It was advisable to 
l<»ave the trotters on, as they helped to keep the skin in position when drying, 
which should lx* done in a shed. Tt was a mistake to hang the skins w'here both 
wind and sun could reach them, as this so daiTia;>:e<l the pelt that it became worth¬ 
less. WashiTig was an important item in the care of skins. The handiest method 
for the farmer was to mix a bottle of dip with sutli('ient water to make it a good 
milk color. When this wa>’ applied it would keep weevil away, give the skins a 
richer color, and touglien them. This was very important, especially in sum¬ 
mer, as skins which had not Ix'cn washed bwatne so brittle that a slight pull would 
tear them badly. Referring to hides, he said that the usual treatment of a hi<le 
was to pull or cut it off the lx(ast as quickly as possible, salt it, roll it up, and let 
it remain so until sold. The correct method wjjs to take it off carefully so as not 
to cut it, cut it off behind the CJirs, and not leave any ends on such as legs, &c.. 
The hide should then be hung over a rail and washed down wdiile yet warm, as dirt 
and blood were the cause of many hides smelling and being sold as tainted. The 
hirle should then be spread out in a shed, salted well, and folded down the centre 
of the back so that it laid with all the points nunHing. Tt should lx* left like this 
for about a week, and then folded up. In })egging out a foxskin the principle was 
to make a long rather than a wide skin. It sliould be begun at the fore-paws, which 
should be pegged to the board, and worked along the shoulders down to the hind 
legs, which should be <lrawn down a reasonable <iistance. The hind-ouarters should 
then be fahtened ami pegged, and then the skin drawn out as wide as possible, 
coiiimenciiig from under the arms, and working downward. The brush should 
always Ix^ split to the tij). Rabbit skins should be drie«] inside to prevent the pelt 
perishing and losing w’eight. A bow should \yQ made of a piece of thick fencing 
wire, straight down the sides, flat on the to}», with a loop up through the neck. 
The wire shouhl be down the centre of the back and the centre of the belly, as 
this })rotected the fur, 

MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.), 

April 10th.—Present: 20 members and one visitor. 

Clean and Dirty Farming. —^Mr. Buck, in reading a paper on this subject, said 
he intended to classify clean farming as that in which the binder was used, 
and dirty farming where a harvester or stripper w^ere used. His remarks con¬ 
cerned only volcanic soil, because at Kybybolite and in that class of country 
the harvester was the* only thing. This had been one of the hardest seasons 
they had experienced, and if they looked around they would see that not 
enough had been done for stock. They would have to go in more for saving 
straw, and the only way they could do this was to use the binder. Even if 
cattle did not eat the straw the stacks were a great shelter. In cutting wheat 
for hay they must have a bit of color in it. He believed in long stooks, about 
three sheaves wide. In cutting for grain, it could be cut about 10 days 
later, and the wheat would then keep a nice color. If allowed to get dead 
ripe for the stripper the color went from the grain. When malting barley 
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showed an inch of nice yeUow stalk just under the head it was safe to cut it. 
He had been told to let barley get dead ripe, and it would bring a penny a 
bushel more; but he found that this did not cover what was lost through late 
cutting. By using the binder they could take off the crop earlier, and the 
weeds did not shed thedr seed on the ground, but came out in the ^^seconds,'' 
while with the harvester the crop would have to wait until it was ripe. He 
always picked a poor bit of land for a stack, and even when the straw was 
eaten the stock went there to camp, and the poor spot soon became one of the 
best places in the paddock. When the stacks were finished the farmer could, 
if he desired, cart away 50 tons to 60 tons of manure. In reply to questions, 
he said that ho preferred White Tuscan as a wheat for any purpose in this 
district. Wheat should stand in ordinary weather for a fortnight after cutting, 
but oats less. If oats were cut too green they were bitter, and stock did not 
like them. His reason for preferring long stooks was because the sheaves 
could dry better. 


NAKAOOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

March 13th.—Present: 22 members. 

Pat Lambs—The Most Suitable Breeds and Their Management.—^M r. 
A. B. Peuerhoerdt read the following paper on this subject:—^^In the South-East 
we have all the conditions necessary as far as land and climatic conditions are 
concerned for the fat lamb industry, but lack one essential factor, a local port 
and freezing works, linked up by a good system of railway to deal with the product, 
for it is a matter of impossiblity to truck freezers to Adelaide and have them 
arrive there in proper freezing conditon. In the first place the bloom would be en¬ 
tirely gone, and secondly a certain percentage would be badly bruised, and so re¬ 
jected. Now the South-East, taken on the whole, is not a Merino country, nor is 
it an agricultural country. I am speaking more particularly of that tract of 
country south and west of Narac-oorte right to the coast. Now it is this land 
particularly which we must look to to produce our fat lambs in the future. Some 
hundreds of thousands of acres of our richest lands are lying practically idle, little 
or no use being made of them whatever at the present time; deep, rich, black 
land, which in ordinary winters become inundated, and dry during the latter part 
of spring and summer, and this is the land which should be made more use of 
in producing summer fodder, and so fat lambs. The land becoming more fertile 
and more productive each year, there is practically no exhaustion of the soil, for the 
crops are all fed off on the land. Thus the necessary contributants, being returned 
for the following crop, it only needs a start to illustrate what can be done. Now, 
in giving you my views and opinions of fat lambs, the most suitable breeds, and 
their management, let it be understood that the deductions arrived at have btHjn 
gathered and confined to the lower portion of the South-East after 26 years of 
X>ractical experience. In connection with my brothers we have had various British 
breeds, and had little or no success until we tried the Bomney Marsh some 20 years 
ago, and this breed has proved itselF*pre-eminently suited to the South-East and 
its climatic conditions, more particularly on the low-lying country of a swampy 
nature, and has been instrumental in maintaining the number of the flock. Its 
hardiness, combined with its contented disposition, symmetry of carcass, covered 
with a fine fleece of wool, and its exceptionally early maturing propensities, make 
it an ideal sheep for raising fat lambs and freezers. I advise Romney cross ewes 
for breeding fat lambs, but they are not easy to obtain, and to those whose inten¬ 
tion it is to establish a fat lamb trade I recommend large framed 'Merino ewes 
and Romney rams. Let no money tempt you to part with your ewe lambs, for 
these are to form the nucleus of your fat lamb business in the future. You must 
not expect to get a result from the Merino ewe, for remember she is not a 
mutton breed, and is only used as a stepping stone towards what you are aiming 
at, and also remember that it is the ewe who has got to rear the lamb, and no ewe 
can do that successfully unless she is a good milker. Now, the Bomney cross ewe 
is large framed, of quiet disposition, a wonderful milker, and carries a valuable 
fleece of wool that is always in demand. Any of the various British breeds crossed 
with Merino will also give you good ewes to mate with Bomney Malnsh rams, but 
always strive to maintain an even type to breed from, for it is only by doing so 
that you can expect any uniformity in your lambs. Keep your ewes in good store 
conditioif, not fat, and on fair pasture, and if they have to work for their living 
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all the better, providing they have not to work too hard, and keep them also well 
supplied with good water, and let them have access to a salt lick composed of one 
part sulphate of iron to 20 to 25 parts coarse salt. You will find that they will 
relislj it, as do also their lambs at (|iiite a young stage. Kams should be pure bred, 
squarely built, have level backs, well sprung ribs, and small head (this is very im¬ 
portant when mating with Merino ewes), and short legs. When you find a 
sheep answering to this description, i)roviding that he belongs to an early maturing 
strain, you will have an ideal ram for breeding fat lambs. The country and 
climate must guide you as to the time of mating. 1 should advise November and 
December for dry early country, and January, February, and March for low or 
wet late country. In my opinion July and August are the best and safest months 
to lamb in, taking the South-East on the whole. Ewes lambing at this period will 
give you a better percentage of lambs, and it is not the Imavy drain or tax on 
th(3m as is the case with the earlier lambing. The grass, having more strength in 
it, helps the. lamb considerably, and the ewes eomc in in better condition anci yield 
a heavier ciij) at shearing. Kams ^hould be left with the ewes for two mouths and 
yarded twice weekly during that period. This is very important, for it faves the 
rams a lot of running about, and also catches tln^ ewes that are shy breeders. 
Most of the British breeds are shy workers for a start, but very vigorous when 
once they take to the ewes. Two per cent, of rams is quite sufiicieMt for 100 
ewes. Constant attention is necessary during the period of lambing. All dogs 
should be kept out of the paddock, and a shears and a bottle of dip or 

Stockholm tar sliould always he rea<ly for use on th(' saddle. Some ewes in lamb¬ 
ing will throw themselves down in such a position that they are unable to rise 
after having given birth to the lamb, and if the pa<ld(>cks are not gone over regu¬ 
larly and carefully in all probability V)Olh the ewe and the lamb will be lost. 
Having found a ewe east, if she be badly stained, it is always advisable to shear 
the stained wool off and crutch her well, thus saving all risk of her becoming fly¬ 
blown. If she is stiff and her legs cramped, a little manipuTation will soon re¬ 
store the circmlation and she will soon be able to walk away. If it is a crossbred 
ewe she will not hesitabi in taking her Iamb, but it is not always so with the 
Merino, and I have always found it a good plan to rub the lamb's head with the 
afterbirth. It sometimes happens that a lamb is falsely ])rescnte»l. The correct 
form is the two front feet first, followed closely by the nose of the lamb. Even 
with this correct presentation case.s occur when the ewe cannot <leliver her lamb; 
this is caused through the ram Ixung too large in th(» head, or that the ewe was too 
small to be mated with a long-wool ram. The false presentation most common is 
that with one front leg tucked back. In this case the head should be gently pushed 
back, the hand then inserted, and the other fore leg brought forward: the delivery 
will then be easy. It sometimes happens that a lamb is presented tail first. In 
this care the hand must Ix^ passed in and the lamb turned completely round. But 
in my experience very little trouble occurs with crossbred ewes, the trouble being 
confined chiefly to the Merino ewes. When a lamb is taken from a ewe it should be 
rubbed about the ewe’s head and nose, and placed at her head and left. Do not 
lift the owe up, for in niuo cases out of t<m she will make off as soon as you leave 
her, and you may then have some difficulty in getting her to take to her lamb. 
Leave the two lying together and retire some distance (out of sight of the ewe 
if possible) and watch results. Should she get up and leave the lamb, round her 
up and put her witli it again. This may have to bo repeated several time^. If 
this treatment fails it will be necessary for you to make a small yard and leave 
them there for a few hours. A month to six weeks after lambing has finished is 
tlie best time for tailing. Always choose cool, windy days if possible, and if they 
are late lambs it is as \rell to tar the cuts. I have used the searing irons for 
tailing, but find the tails are longer in healing, particularly in fat crossbred lambs, 
and so i)rcfer the knife. A bucket or tin containing a strong solution of washing 
soda should be handy to the operator, and the instruments immersed in it from 
time to time, particularly so if any of them are dropped on the ground, thus mini- 
mifing the risk of tetanus or lockjaw, and for the same reason clean yards are 
also necessary. I prefer splitting the purse to tipping for two reasons. It heals 
more quickly, and when fat (either lambs or wethers) a full scrotum improves their 
appeaTanee. The lamb after being operated on should be dropped squarely on his 
four f^t, not on his tail or ear, as is frequently the case. Bring the ewes and 
lambs in for marking in small mobs; the earlier the work is finished the more time 
will you 1)0 able to give them to mother. This is usually done by holding them in 
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a corner of the paddock and gradually letting them draw off. Leave the lambs 
with the ewes as long as you can. The choicest lamb is the one that is marketed 
straight from its mother. Lambs dropped in July and August should remain with 
the ewes until the end of the year, and wherever it is convenient always wean 
the ewes away from the lambs, not the lambs from the ewes. *That is to say turn 
the lambs back into the paddock in which they have been running, for they are 
accustomed to that, and will soon settle down on their own. Should the lambs be 
taken to a fresh paddock it is advisable to run a few older sheep with them, which 
could be drafted off when the lambs had learnt the run of their new home. If you 
have a paddock sown down in the spring with a fodder crop such as rape or kale, 
it should, in ordinary seasons, be ready to feed off at the end of the year. Your 
lambs could then be weaned straight on to it. Should there be plenty of fodder 
available there would be no necessity to wean your lambs, for you would then find 
that as the lambs were marketed the ewes would not be long in fattening. Lambs, 
however, always fatten much more quickly than grown sheep. If the lambs are 
in nice fresh condition when they are put on to rape, they will become prime in 
from five to six weeks. But never turn any stock on to a green crop if they are 
empty, for it is more than probable that a percentage will Income blown. Should 
they bo empty it is advisable to give them an hour on it, and then take them off, 
})utting them back in an hour or so, when all trouble will be over. I have had more 
expericTice with rape than most of the other summer crops, and find it gives the 
quickest and best results for the money spent in growing it. The one great draw¬ 
back with rape is the black aphis, commonly called blight. This is always more 
prevalent in dry seasons, and in crops that have been sown too thickly. The more 
vigorous the crop the less likely are the ravages of the aphis. Keep a careful 
watch for it, and directly it makes its appearance crowd the sheep on it, and 
let them eat the plot down, for the pest, unless checked, increases with marvellous 
rapidity, and the whole crop may become ruined. Kale and chou mouellier are less 
subject to aphis than rape, and are also better winter crops. It is very necessary 
that stock which you intend to fatten should have access to some other fe^d, such as 
good dry grass or straw stacks, and even cutting grass rushes, and scrub are better 
than nothing. They will not fatten bn rape alone, and must have a balanced 
ration.’^ In the discussion which followed Mr. Feuerheerdt, in reply to a ques¬ 
tion, said that the wool of the Bomney Marsh was more valuable than that of the 
Lincoln, and the quantity was from 201b8. to 251bs. 


TATI ABA (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

April 3rd.—Present: eight members. 

Lucerne Growing. —Mr. F. Satchell read a paper on this subject. Ho advised 
working the land well before sowing with harrows and rollers to get it as fine and 
level as possible. One cwt. of super, or plenty of stable manure worked in two 
or three months before sowing was a great improvement. For irrigated land lOlbs. 
to 12lbs. of seed with Icwt. of super per acre was sufficient. On unirrigated land 
61l)s. or 81bs. of seed gave the best result. He considered that lucerne withstood 
the dry weather better tlian any other feeri, and as it lasted for years, was the 
cheapest fodder to grow. Yates' Giant Upright, or Hunter Eiver were the best 
varieties. 


KALANGADOO, February 13th.—Discussing the question of dry bible in milk¬ 
ing cows, Mr. Itogers said that he had had good results from using bone meal and 
salt. 

KEITH, March 27th.—In reply to a question members were of the opinion that 
the best way to feed pollard to horses was one-third pollard and two-thirds bran. 

KYBYBOLITE, March 29th.—A social evening was held to bid farewell to Mr, 
L. G. Smith on his departure to take up the position -of manager of the Govern¬ 
ment Experimental Farm at Loxton. 

LUCINDALE, April 10th.—A homestead meeting was held at the house of 
Mr. H. Langberg. A noticeable feature of the farm was the irrigation plant, 
worked by a 9-h.p. oil engine, drawing water from a depth of 48^. This was 
used to irrigate a vegetable garden, the products of which were in splendid 
condition. 

MILLIGENT, March 9th,~^A discussion took place in reference to the experi- 
inental work proposed b 7 the department on the heavy land on the drainage area. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Sheep Branding Regulations. 

An interesting point was raised at the last meeting of the Strathalbyn 
Branch of the Agricultural Burt*au, when the following question with reference 
to the Brands Act was asked : —“ Where is the buyer of sheep to place his 
brand should his position already have been taken by the seller ? ” The 
Chief Inspector of Stock and Registrar of Brands (Mr. T. H. Williams) has 
supplied the following answer to the query The Brands Act has provided 
for four fixed positions for branding sheep, viz., top of shoulder, near ribs, 
off ribs, and rump. When a she(*p brand is registered the position is fixed to 
one of the four authorised. Should a buyer purchase sheep which are already 
branded in his registered position, he must not rebrand. He may impress 
any of the numerals from 2 to 9 in any color paint on the back. A buyer of 
sheep should see that all brands are clearly shown in the sale note. The 
person in whose name a sheep brand is registered may brand with any of the 
numerals mentioned, although sheej) are not branded with his registered 
brand.’’ 

South Australian Honey. 

Reporting to the Minister of Agriculture under date London, April Ist, 
the Trade Commissioner writes :—“ It is to be regretted that circumstances 
have arisen in South Australia which prevent the shipment of any more 
honey here for some considerable time. Apart from the fact that it means a 
loss of a very valuable connection which we have spent a considerable amount 
of money in advertising to obtain, it also means that we are unable to avail 
ourselves of the exceptionally large War Ofiice inquiries which are available 
at present. I received yesterday a further inquiry from the War Office 
for 75,3601bs., but I have not cabled the information through because of your 
inability to supply. There is also a shortage of honey everywhere at present, 
due to scarcity of freight from Jamaica, I have completed the delivery of 
the first 5 tons to the War Office, and am busily engaged in packing the 
remainder of the order at present.” 


English Apple Season. 

“ The first consignment of Western Australian fruit came to hand in the 
Moldavia this week,” writes the Trade Commissioner under date London, 
April Ist. 1 took the opportunity of going through a large number of them 
at Covent Garden to-day. Whilst the general quality of the fruit is excep¬ 
tionally good, I do not think that it is quite up to the high standard iisually 
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shipped from Western Australia. This might be acxounted for by two 
reasons : First, because it is the opening shipment, and naturally a little 
immature, and secondly because the orchards in Western Australia are now 
becoming older. There is, however, some exceptionally fine fruit amongst 
the shipment. It is to be legretted, though, that the shipinent was landed 
in a most unsatisfactory condition, and from the appearance of some of the 
fruit there is every reason to suppose that, in som(‘ instances, the goods 
have been subjected to a temperature altogether to{) low. Great difficulty 
is being experienced by the salesmen handling tin* fruit in disposal, and the 
buyers are expressing dissatisfaction with the out-turn. Several cases of 
pears which I inspected Wfire valueless, and unless the bulk of the apples is 
speedily put into consumption they will be in a like condition. It is extremely 
unfortunatye that the out-turn should have been so bad, because, owing to 
freight scarcity from Canada, these apples arriv(Hl on, comparatividy sjX'aking, 
a bare market. T^rices have ranged from 11s. to 15s. for the bulk of the fruit, 
and Cox’s Orange Pippins liave made as high as 25s. Apart from the actual 
loss to th(‘ shipper, the effect of this shipment’s condition wdll b(‘ felt through¬ 
out the wiiole of the apple season, because buyers will be very cautious 
about operating in future shipments. Borne idea of the extraordinary prices 
wdiich are obtaining for superfine fruit in the West End of London will be 
gathered from the following list of |)iices, noted in a j>i‘ominent shop in that 


locality:— 

iStrawtx^rries. 12s. to 18s. pt r pound 

Navel oranges . 4s. Od. to f>s. ,')er dozen 

Ordinary oranges (Dt'nias) . 2s. tid. to 3s. ]H.‘r dozen 

Apples. 4s. 1o ♦)s. per doz('n 

Pcuirs. (is. to 8s. ])er dozen 

l*lums (Kelsey) . .5s. to (is. per dozen 

(jtrape fruit .. 8s. jX‘r dozen (s{X'rial) 

Asparagus (best). (>s. ])er bundle 

Dates (fanev box) . 8d. 

Lemons (Messina) ... Is. (id. pt'i* dozen 

Pears (Doyenne de Ootnice) . 12s. to 18s. |x>r dozen 


I might state, however, tliat these prices are the exception, and not by 
any means the general rule, and trade of this character is confined practically 
to one shop.” 


Transfer of Agricultural Bureau Members. 

Members of the Bureau, and especially Honorary Secretaries, will remember 
that upon the removal of a member to another district, a transfer to the 
nearest Branch can be easily effected. It is only necessaiy to apply to the 
Secretary of the Advisory Board, Adelaide, for the transfer, when he will 
make arrangements with the Secretaries concerned. If no Branch exists 
within reasonable distance of the new home, application slxould be inade 
for the formation of a new Branch. The Board is always ready to assist 
in the establishment of a Branch where the need of such is felt and its possi¬ 
bilities are appreciated. 
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Dairy Production In 1914. 

There was a great falling off in the butter production of the State for the 
year ending December 31st, 1914, the poundage showing a decrease of 
l,708,555lbs. by coniparison with the previous year, when the total produce 
amounted to 8,036,2741bs. The result was also a long way short of the record 
year (1910), when 10,717,486lbs. of butter were manufactured. The decrease 
in 1914 was attributable to two causes—the dryness of the season, with 
consequent depletion of fodder supplies and the reduction of the number of 
dairy cows by 16,698 head. On the other hand there were but slight decreases 
in the output of cheese, bacon, and ham. In fact the cheese production 
(2,016,085lbs.), while showing a reduction of 200,9001bs. when compared 
with the figures for the previous year, otherwise topped all the aggregates 
in the past decade. The following table, prepared by the Government 
Statist, shows the production for each of the last 10 years and the annual 


average for that period :— 


Year. 

1905 . 

Butter. 

Ib8. 

.... 8,220,805 


CluHJse. 

lbs. 

1.174,807 


Bacon 
anti Ham. 
lbs. 

\ Not 

1906 ... 

_ 8,87.3,0.32 


1.398,785 


1 collected 

1907 . 

_ 8,519,.340 


1,38.5,790 


2,311.004 

1908 . 

_ 8,130,.500 


1,5.50,894 


3,.392,102 

1909 . 

.... 8,482,108 


1,578,378 


3,348.050 

1910 . 

.... 10,717,480 


1,790,281 


3.741,042 

1911 . 

_ 9,094.066 


1,520,930 


4,311,497 

1912 . 

. 8,394,557 


1,9.58,027 


3.711,004 

19i:i . 

_ 8,0.36,274 


2,216,985 


3,205,773 

1914 . 

_ 6,327,719 


2,016,085 


.3,254,080 

Annual average. 

_ 8, .540,321 


1,000,902 


3,424,447 


Stock Slaughtered for Food and Export, 

From statistics collected from all the slaughtering establishments in the 
State (317), and from all farm holdings, the Government Statistician (Mr. 
L. H. Sholl, C.M.G., I.S.O.) has compiled a return showing that the slaughter¬ 
ings of animals for all purposes were less than usual in 1914. The totals 
include 106,200 sheep and lambs, and 17,707 cattle slaughtered for export. 
The following table gives the figures for the last seven years, and the annual 
average for that period :— 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

1908 . 

. 1,213,534 

414,382 

68,743 

58,909 

1909 . 

........ l,.303,15t) 

332,123 

82.445 

57,610 

1910 . 

. 1,316.388 

379,157 

84,164 

76,308 

1911 . 

. 1,275,734 

313,287 

87,293 

88,170 

1912 . 

. 1,332,838 

300,009 

113,344 

84.992 

1913 . 

. 1,222,315 

245,115 

116,282 

69 590 

1914 .. 

. 1,1.56,957 

2.36,631 

112,183 

69,074 

Annual average. 

. 1,260,181 

317,338 

94,992 

72,093 
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It will be noted that the slaughterings of sheep, lambs, and pigs were 
below the average, and that during the past three years the figures for cattle 
liave remained considerabl}^ higher. The slaughterings at the Metropolitan 
Abattoirs in 1914 were—Sheep and lambs, 403,214 ; cattle (including calves), 
52,461 (of which 2,243 were for export); and pigs, 15,370. 


South Australian Flocks and Herds. 

The statistics issued by the Government Statist (Mr. L. H. Sholl, C.M.G., 
I.S.O.) show that, as was anticipated, there were considerable reductions in 
the flocks and herds of tiu* State during 1914 on account of the drought. On 
December 31st the total number of sheep was 4,208,451 as against 5,073,057 
in 1913—a decrease of 864,596, or 17 percent. The losses ascribed to ravages 
of foxes, dogs, and drought were reported as 495,601, as compared with 
389,869 the previous year. The number of lambs marked was approximately 
824,032 from a lambing percentage of 52*09, compared with a total of 1,105,523 
in D)13, when the percentage was 61*81. The ewes and lambs showed a 
decrease for the year of 242,255 and 281,491 respectively. The flocks in the 
State included 1,972,558 ewes of one year or over, and 687,628 sheep under 
one year. There was a decline in the strength of the herds by 52,326 cattle, 
the number in 1913, 352,905, being reduced to 300,579. Losses reported 
increased from 13,442 to 29,430. Dairy cows numbered 91,180, including 
65,051 in milk, or a reduction of 16,698 on the total at the end of 1913. The 
number of horses dwindled from 283,641 to 267,877 head, comprising 96,058 
light horses, 169,288 draughts, and 2,531 entires over 2 years old. The 
number of draught horses in 1913 was 177,322. In the counties horses 
decreased by 16,868, biit outside there was an increase of 1,104 head. The 
mortality list showed a loss of 19,905 (of which 2,018 were boiled down at 
the Metropolitan Abattoirs), compared with 8,715 the previous year. There 
was an increase of 5,774 pigs, the numbers advancing from 64,119 to 69,893. 
As 69,074 were slaughtered during the year as compared with 69,590 in 1913, 
tlie improvement must be regarded as very satisfactory. The number of 
goats w'ere reduced from 6,380 to 5,845, including approximately 2,030 
Angoras. Other stock showed an increase of 25. Camels totalled 3,773, 
as against 3,783 in 1913 ; mules 915, as against 913 ; donkeys 2,638, as against 
2,431 ; ostriches 1,006, as against 1,173 ; and deer 28, as against 35. 


Bureau Branches Help the Beltfiaiis. 

The droughty conditions existing prior to the generous rains in May seriously 
handicapped the farmers, but throughout their trials they maintained a 
spirit of optimism and did not allow their own troubles to lessen their sympathy 
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and practical assistance for others in distress. Individually most of the men 
on the land have contributed in money or in kind towards patriotic funds 
raised in connection with the righteous war being prosecuted by the Allies 
against a pernicious Prussian military tyranny, and they have also made a 
ready response to appeals for assistance for the Belgian people, whose country 
was devastated by the ferocious hordes of the Hun as the price of their 
heroic resistance against a savage and overwhelming invasion. Collectively, 
also, the farmers connected with the Agricultural Bureau have promised 
more support for the starving and homeless population of Belgium. At the 
March meeting of the Wilkawatt Branch one member (Mr. A. Bates) intimated 
that he had decided to give the yield from three acres of crop at next harvest 
towards the relief fund. Several other members followed tlu^ example set, 
and as a consequence the Branch suggested that the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture might bring the subject Indore other Branc'hes. As a result, 
already six members of the Claypan Bore Brancli (Messrs. M. Robinson, 
T. Hill, C4. S. Small, W. G. Webb,^ 0. Dunstone, and D. P. IdcCormack) have 
decided to give the produce of three acres ; the members of the Strathalbyn, 
Halidon, and Butler Branches have each devoted one acre as a “ Belgian 
plot ” ; and the Booleroo Ckuitre Branch has contributed £3 Ss. in cash. 
This patriotic lead will probably be followed by other Branches. 


Food Value of Molasses and Cocky Chaff. 

There is much mis(;onception regarding the use of molasses as a food for 
horses. The Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) 
writes :—The common idea in this State is that to make a fair feed for 
horses witli molasses all that is necessary is to mix it with water and pour 
it on to cocky chaff or chaffed straw. This is entirely wrong, as all rations 
for animals must contain a certain amount of various digestive substances. 
Molasses contain practically nothing that is digestible but carbo-hydrates, 
and as cocky chaff and straw contain very little matter tliat can be absorbed 
by the system the mixture of the two is very far from a balanced food.” 


Non-Fraltintf Almonds and Marrows. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn), in reply to several inquiries 
on these points, says :—“ The failure of Brandis almonds to bear fruits may 
be due to several causes, viz., the absence of pollen from other kinds, or the 
absence of insects or bees to convey same to the Brandis flowers, or to un¬ 
suitable weather conditions at the time of blooming. The Brandis is a 
notoriously erratic fruiting almond, and in consequence is unsatisfactory 
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to plant for nuts. The trees—or at least some of them—could be budded 
over to otlier sorts whicli do not bloom so early, and consequently escape 
the rou^li wintry weather which usually occurs at the time tlie Brandis 
blooms. The best sorts grown by local nurserymen arc Hatch's Nonpareil, 
Ne Plus Ultra, White Nonpareil, Peerless, I.X.L., Htockham’s Papershell, 
and Jose’s Seedling. Of these kinds the White Nonpareil and Peerless 
l)loom along with the Brandis, but the others are later. If the trees are 
to be l)udded they should l)e (uit hack to a few stumps in the winter, and the 
buds inserted during next summer iiito the young shoots whenever buds 
are procurable and the bark will lift on the stock shoots. The non-fruiting 
marrows may be due to only male blossoms opening u])on the plants, or at 
any rate no female flowers being open at the same time. As the sexual 
elements are produced in sej)arate flowers they must be transferred from 
male to female to sectire fertilisation of the bloom. Witliout fertilisation 
there is no melon fruit. The absence of insects may also account for the 
non-setting of the marrows. Artificial fertilisation may be ciirried out 
when the pollen is sliedding by rubbing the pollen vessels in male blossoms 
into the stigma of the female flower.” 


Ration to Fatten Cattle. 

“ What is a fair ration to fatten a beast,” is a question submitted by a 
correspondent at Meadows Soiitli. The Government Veterinary Lecturer 
(Mr. F. E. Place), in reply, says :—“ Speaking generally, it is essential in 
fattening an animal to give more food than the system requires, so that it 
may store the excess as meat. Housing, (]uietude, rest, all add to the speed 
with which the animal lavs on fat. At the commencement the nitrogenous 
ratio of the feed should be 1 : 7, and later 1 : 5*5. An ideal food should be 
composed of the following penjentage Proteids, 9*4() ; fat, 2*15 ; carbo¬ 
hydrates, 55* ; non-nutritious, 3345. To produce 11b. live weight 12-r)lbs. 
of such a dry food would be required. This result would be brouglit about 
by a daily feed of 31bs. cake, 311)8. meal, fcwi. green feed or roots, and 12lb8. 
straw, taking the components of the feed to be of average quality.” 


Advantages of GroomlnR Horses. 

The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place), in reply to a question from a 
Rockleigli settler, writes:—‘‘ Horses regularly groomed are more easily 
kept in condition than those which are not, because the skin removes more 
waste from the body than the bowels and kidneys, and grooming enables 
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this to be done with less expenditure of energy. Some years ago observations 
were made for a series of years on a large stud, and it was found that groomed 
horses required less oats to do the same work than ungroomed, and the daily 
saving in oats was 21bs. per horse—an economy worth carrying out in a stud 
of over 3,000 animals. To obtain this advantage tlie whole body should be 
lightly currycombed, then gone over with the dandy brush, then with the 
body brush, and finished off with the rubber. The x>crformance should be 
repeated after work. Of course, such a toilet is not x>racticable under South 
Australian conditions of farm labor."' 


Effect of Dehorning. 

In an experiment with 10 cows at the Kansas Agricul tu ral Col 1 ege it was found 
that for tlie first five days after dehorning the cows lost an average of Jib. 
of milk per day. At the end of the fifth day they began to return to their 
normal flow, and in a few days eight of them were giving a substantial increase. 
The greatest gain was with the cows that had been hooked and driven away from 
their feed previous to the dehorning. The two that did not increase in j>ro- 
duction were the ‘‘ boss ” cows of the herd. Cattle that are dehorned before 
the coming of warm weather and flies usually heal without any trouble. 
Much time and trouble is saved by dehorning the calves with caustic ])otash. 
This should be done before the calf is a week old, or a stum]>y liorn will develop 
wliich will have to be removed later with clix>pers or saw. Scra])e the button 
or young horn with a knife until it is red. Then moisten it and rub it well 
with a stick of caustic potash, or with household lye, being careful not to get 
it in the skin around the horn, as it is very irritating there. This sliould be 
repeated in a few days if a dee]) scab does not form in the centre of the horn.— 
Farmers' Gazette, October 23rd, 1914. 


The value of any variety of olive depends chiefly on its recoverable 
oil content; its fruit-bearing capacity and habit; its constitution and 
immunity from disease; and its ability to thrive under the prevail¬ 
ing conditions. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &cc., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pesis, the export of produce, 
and similar subiects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.” 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 

Replies Supplied by Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
V’^eterinary Lecturer. 

“ W.G.,’' Tailem Bend, has a yearling filly with head and neck swel¬ 
ling. foul breath, and a slimy discharge from the mouth. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of severe poisoning by worms. It 
will be necessary to steam the head with a teaspoonful of eucalyptus 
oil in steam, and to rub warm fat or embrocation into the swollen neck. 
Give in the drinking water twice a day for three days loz. hypo¬ 
sulphite of soda, and then, if recovery sets in, a dessertspoonful of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic in food daily for a fortnight. 

‘'A.Il.,” Manoora, asks for the titles of practical works on 
veterinary science and the horse, suitable for a blacksmith. 

Reply—Law’s Farmer^s YeieHnary Adviser will probably meet re¬ 
quirements; for the horse only, Hane/s Veterinary Notes for Horse- 
owners \ and for shoeing, Fleming’s Principles of Horseshoeing. 

‘^A.G.T.,’’ Moorook, has a horse with small hard lumps on the back 
near the saddle and on the neck under the collar. He also inquires 
the treatment for mare troubled with cough, jugular pulse, soft swel¬ 
lings, and lassitude. 

Reply—1. The knife will remove the lumps—other things won’t. 
2. The asthma is complicated with heart trouble, as indicated by the 
lassitude and jiigular pulse. Probably little can be done, but 15 drops 
of Tr. digitalis three times a day on the tongue may give some relief. 

‘^G.J.B.,” Renmark, has a young horse so thin-skinned that he galls 
at the girth in spite of every precaution. 
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Reply—Tie the girth back so that it does not get under the 
elbow, and wrap a bit of woolly lambskin round it. Thoroughly cleaii 
the sweat off the elbow after work every time, and dress with Tr. 
arnica loz., meth. spr. 1 pint, a little two or three times a day, which 
will probably relieve the trouble. 

''A.W.L.,’^ Eden Valley, has a sluggish colt suffering from a swel¬ 
ling of the lips and cheeks. 

Reply—The symptoms are compatible with blood worms. The treat¬ 
ment usually recommended is a dose of castor oil, i pint, with a similar 
amount of warm milk in a drench once, then a dessertspoonful of 
Fowler solution of arsenic once a day in feed for a fortnight. 

Forster, reports the death of a colt one year nine months, 
old. The symptoms were sudden severe colic and food matter re¬ 
turned through nose and mouth, with difficulty in throat. 

Reply—Bloodworms and long round worms are the trouble, and the 
symptoms of the first point to a ruptured stomach, due probably to 
worms boring in that organ. Treatment;—Half a pint each of castor- 
oil and milk once as a drench; then a dessertspoonful of Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic once a day in the food for a fortnight. Also a 
teaspoonful of sulphate of quinine once a day either in food or smeared 
with molasses in the mouth for a fortnight, at the same time as the 
arsenic. 

The Mallala Branch asks:—^Is it advisable to give kerosine to horses- 
troubled wdth worms? 

Reply—Kerosine is sometimes spoken well of for wmrms, but the 
writer has seen too much lung trouble follow its use to be able to 
conscientiously recommend it. It is a good mechanical purgative, and 
4 to I of a pint is a fair dose for a horse. 

“T.Y.,” Wynarka, forwards the hock-joint of a horse which died' 
from injuries received from barbed wire entanglement. He asks tlie- 
cause of death. 

Reply—The lower end of the tibia exhibits a scrofulous ulceration 
of the bone, which probably arose from injury to the trophic nerves: 
as a result of the accident. 

‘‘G.E.R.,’’ Greenock, has two old mares falling off in condition and' 
a light horse passing blood and long round worms. 

Reply—^Worms are at the bottom of the mischief. The two poor 
mares would not benefit by turpentine and oil, but the light horse* 
might if due care is exercised in the drenching. It would probably 
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be better to let each one have two tablespoonfuls of Fowler's solu¬ 
tion of arsenic once a day in the food for two or three weeks. The 
old mares would also be better to have a teaspoonful of sulphate of 
iron once or twice a day for a similar period. 

‘‘J.T.M.,’' Si)alding, reports that a three-year-old filly has a 
ruptured navel (umbilical hernia), which frequently gets hard and 
causes pain. She has developed a general i)asty swelling under the 
belly and breast. 

Reply—The hardening of the rupture occurs through food staying 
hi the part, which is analagous to the human apx)endix. It is pro¬ 
bable that surgical trcatirient would not be satisfactory, which it 
would have betui up to two years. The jiresent pasty swelling is due 

to WOIMUS. 

“K.F.,” Hundred of Mantung, complains that a draught mare has 
swollen hind legs, and a light mare (4yrs.) is lame off hind leg from 
dischai’ge at fetlock of several weeks’ standing. 

R(‘l)ly—1. rr*obal)ly there is no danger in the condition, which 
points to lymphangitis, or failui’e to remove waste from the body. 
She would be better for light work, and should receive twice a day 
in her chaff a fiat tablesiioonful of a mixture of |lb. each of sulphate 
of iron, sulphur, saltpetre, resin, and 11b. of linseed meal. 2. The 
trouble most probably arose from a stake in the first instance, and 
has now jirobably reached the stage wlum a dressing twice daily of 
])nre iodine, one dram (as much as will lie on a sliilling) to a pint of 
methylated spirit, will effect a cure. Shovdd the swelling start again, 
it would be well to give her a teaspoonful of saltpetre in feed twice 
a day for a few days. 

‘‘ W,H.U.,” Colton, has a light mare (8 years), which has had two 
foals, low in condition, slobbers, and makes a choppy noise wlien 
eating. She is much tucked up, tires very (jiiickly, and seems to 
have been strained. She is fed on sheaoak, and gets water once a 
day. 

Reply—Possibly there is something wrong with her teeth, but more 
probably it is a case of sheer debility, and additional food and water 
are required. Improvement would probably follow the administra¬ 
tion of a tablespoonful of the following powder twice a day in the 
feed of chaff:—:]lb. each of sulphur, sulphate of iron, gentian, 
licjuorice, and 11b. of linseed meal. 

^^W.N.,” Meadows South, reports that his cow suffers from stiff¬ 
ness, grunts when moving about, and has difficulty in eating. She 
slobbers, and her tongue seems paralysed. 
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Reply—It would be well to report this case to the Chief Inspector 
of Stock, Adelaide, as it may be a case of tuberculosis or actinomy¬ 
cosis of the throat and chest. It may also be many other things, and 
it would be necessary to see the animal to form an opinion. 

Monarto South Branch reports the death of sheep, some fed on 
sheaoak and others on wheatcn chaff. Symptoms—Sheep lie down, 
and will not eat. After death a jellyfish^’ fluid is found under¬ 
neath the skin just below the jaw^s. When the carcass is lifted up a 
light yellow fluid runs out of the mouth. 

Reply—Unless flukes are found in the liver, the disease is of a 
braxoid nature, due to bacillus transudatioms malignae^ and the 
Govenuneiit Veterinary Lecturer would esteem the favor of a carcass 
recently dead being sent to him, preferably to arrive on a Friday, 
so that he may make a post mortem. The carcass should be well 
packed in a packing case, so that fluid cannot escape, and sent, 
carriage forward, by passenger train. Treatment is extremely diffi¬ 
cult in these times,, because constant change of paddock is required, 
the sheep being changed every three days at least, and the paddock 
being given a w^eek or ten days* chance to get rid of the infection 
before they come on it again. In the case of those being hand fed, 
suli)hur, saltpetre, and sulphate of iron w'ill bc taken in the feed at 
ihe rate of an ounce of the mixture, which is of ecjual parts, to every 
10 sheep once a day. Sometimes bleeding of the eye vein will give 
a sheep a chance of recovery. 

^^R.E.J.,** Parrakie, has—(1) Two colts with swollen sheaths; (2) 
a sleepy mare that urinates frequently; (3) horses that eat dung; 
and (4) an old marc with swell under belly. 

Reply—Blood worms. The treatment for all is a teaspoonful of 
saltpetre twice a day in feed for a few days. Then, for No. 1, give a 
tablespoonful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in feed once a day for 
a fortnight; for No. 2, 3, and 4 give two tablespoons of Fowler’s 
solution for a fortnight, stop for a fortnight, and repeat for a third 
fortnight, working the horses if seed has arrived. 

‘'H.J.C.,” Naracoorte, has a stallion with a foot burnt around 
the heel and the top of the hoof. 

Reply—First poultice, with a teaspoonful of tr. arnica in the poul¬ 
tice, for a few days, renewing every day; then dust with boracic acid 
twuce daily, and if recovery is very slow paint with spirits of iodine 
twice daily (iodine 1 dram, methylated spirit 1 pint). Watch care¬ 
fully to see that matter does not under run the frog and sole, as if it 
does drainage must be made near the point of the frog. 
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The Crystal Brook Branch asks—(1) If bluestone placed in the 
drinking water is a protection against bloodworms, and (2) the treat¬ 
ment for horses swollen in the upper lip, which froth blood from the 
nostrils, and invariably die within, a few days. 

Reply—(1) Some people have great faith in bluestone in the drink¬ 
ing water as a preventive of bloodworms—incidentally, the writer has 
not; the (}uantity usually prescribed is 1—10,000, or lib. per thousand 
gallons. (2) The symptoms are common to many diseases, and a 
diagnosis could not be made without seeing them. There may be 
some poison weed, such as euphorbium or gyrostemon, which would 
cause the symptoms. Moulds in chatf would also do it. As a pre¬ 
ventive give molasst^s, and, if attacked, milk. 

‘HJ.A.E.,’’ Verran, has an aged mare suffering from general 
doughy swellings. 

lb‘ply—Ih'obably the result from stings of March flies, causing 
breaking down of blood cells. Work lightly, and give a teaspoonful 
of saltpetr(i twice a day in feed for a wecdv or so. 

Yuna, W.A., has a Clydesdale mare which had a cold, 
with cough ajid nasal discharge; this soon c('ased, but the animal now 
has great difficulty in breathing. 

Rei)ly—It is to be f(^ared that the mare has become brokeii-winded 
aft(‘r the attacik, which might have been bastard or inward 
strangles. Try a wineglassful of linseed oil in the feed once a day. 

''E.P.Y.,^’ Undalya, has a draught brood marc which fell away in 
condition after Aveaning. She had not responded to treatment for 
worms. 

Reply—It is irnpossibh* to say Avliat is the matter with the mare, 
but a tablespoonful of the following powder once a day in her feed 
for a fortnight or so may improve her:—E(iual parts of sulphur, sul¬ 
phate of iron, saltpetre, gentian, powdered liriuorice, and linseed meal. 

‘‘R.A.G. asks treatment for mare suffering from pain in the belly. 

Reply—The changing of feed is the main cause of the trouble, and 
no doubt worm complications also exist. It would be well to give a 
little molasses with the millet chaff, also loz. per horse per day of 
sulphur in feed. This is a heaped tablespoonful. When the pain 
comes on a \varm drench of coffee or spirit of wine will relieve. 

‘‘J.G.G./^ Spalding, has a horse suffering from nasal gleet, with 
distortion of the face, softening of bone, and a discharge of stinking 
pus from one nostril. 
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Reply—To effect a cure, surgical operation by qualified veterinary 
surgeon is necessary (trephining). Any treatment without this is 
not likely to do much good. Mix loz. tincture hydrastis canadensis 
in half a pint of methylated spirits and half a pint of water, and 
syringe 2oz. of the mixture into the nostril morning and evening. 
This may relieve the symptoms somewhat, in which case follow by 
blowing in once daily a powder made of 1 part calomel and 5 parts 
boracie acid, a pinch at a dose. 

‘‘N.M.A.A.,’’ Coonawarra, has a pony Avith swelling under belly 
caused by collision with plough handle. 

Reply—The swelling is due to bruise effusion, and will disappear. 
An occasional fomenting Avith hot AA^ater Avill help, as will also dress¬ 
ing it twice a day with tincture arnica loz., water 1 pint. This 
(luantity aauII last for a week or 10 days. The SAvelling will have 
probably disappeared long before that. 

*‘H.G.P.,'^ Rockleigh, asks the method of drenching for sand. 

Ripply—Rack horse into a corner, put loop over nose behind tusks, 
if any, and throA\' slack over beam or raise on fork till there is a 
slight fall on back of tongue. If very obstreperous put tAAdtch on 
n()S(‘. This is not often wanted. Tickle roof of mouth with fingers 
of left hand and put neck of bottle against roof of mouth. Let go 
a 1‘oAv drops on to tongue, AAiiich should be free. Natural sav allow¬ 
ing will set in, then a AA’ineglassful Avill be readily sAA^allowed, then 
another, and so on. Do not pinch the throat or hold the nostrils, 
and so on. An ordinary beer bottle is a very satisfactory imple¬ 
ment for the purpose, and is put into the mouth Just in front of the 
grinder teeth. Many horses take the milk and honey mixed Avith 
their chaff, and do not need to be drenched. A sand powder which 
may be given once a day for a week or so consists of a dessertspoon¬ 
ful of sulphur, one of cream of tartar, and one of baking soda. This 
is mixed dry in feed. Rubbing of the belly is very helpful. 

'^H.L.C.,^^ Salisbury, has a mare with chippy and dry hoofs. 

Reply—The cause of the trouble is the continued dry weather act¬ 
ing on hoofs that lose their natural moisture too quickly, and be¬ 
come brittle. Now that the rain has come, let her stand in clay pug 
for a few hours daily. Before going a journey well rub in a mixture 
of mutton fat and Stockholm tar (half and half) melted together. 

^^J.R.H.,’’ Watervale, has a five-year-old mare which chokes and 
coughs Avhen eating. 

Reply—Swollen throat. Rub with liniment or turpentine out¬ 
side, and steam with a teaspoonful of eucalyptus oil or turpentine as 
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often as convenient. Put a rag dipped in Stockholm tar on the bit, 
and leave it in the mouth for a few hours at a time. 

Halidon, submits four questions. 

Replies—(1) Mixture of black antimony, sulphur, and saltpetre, 
is a very old and good alterative. It is generally prescribed to be 
given in food once or twice a day for a week or so. About a table¬ 
spoonful of the mixture is a fair dose. It should not be given con¬ 
tinuously, but with intervals of a week or so. (2) What bencht 
do horses derive from sulphate of iron in the trough? Is a teaspoon¬ 
ful to 40galls. too much for daily use? The drug is supposed to be 
a tonic. In the water it kills the larvae of worms. An ounce to 
40galls. would not be at all too much, and would have a better 
effect. It can be used continuously, but a cheaper and better form 
of iron is freshly perhydrated oxide, which results from letting the 
water run through old scrap such as bolts, &c., kept in the trough. 
(3) How much crushed linseed is needed per day per horse to give 
the best results? As the horse does not require much oil in his 
food, 2oz. to 4oz. are likely to give better results than a larger quan¬ 
tity daily. In cases of debilitating sickness the quantity may be 
increased and given boiled as jelly. (4) Horse died from enteritis (?), 
had laudanum, ether, and sweet nitre. What should treatment have 
been? If really enteritis, a bullet; otherwise a fresh sheepskin over 
buns, tincture aconite 10 drops hourly, bleeding at jugular, and later 
stimulants, such as coffee, ammonia, &c. 

*^L.R.^’ Halidon, has a horse with round bare patches on its body. 
They do not itch, and no parasites are visibles 

Reply—Probably ringworm. Dress daily with a mixture of 1 part 
benzine and 3 parts olive oil. Possibly it is eczema, in which case 
give a tablespoonful of sulphur in food daily as well. 

‘*A.T.,^* Yadnarie, has a medium draught colt which suffers from 
intermittent colic, goes off feed for stretches, and looks round at his 
flanks. 

Reply—The symptoms are those caused by the migrations of 
bloodworms, which have set up chronic irritation of the large bowels, 
resulting very likely in the formation of calculi or balls in the 
bowels. Put him on bran mashes only for two days, then give a 
physic ball of 6drs. aloes (obtainable of the local chemist). When 
the scouring has ceased give tincture nux vomica 10 drops twice a 
day on tongue for a fortnight. For worms use Fowler's solution of 
arsenic. 

‘‘E.C.L.,^’ Yadnarie, has a pony mare which gets over a rail and 
rubs her belly. 
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Reply—A symptom of sand. Try milk and honey in the feed. 

^*E.J.C,,’’ Wanbi, asks for a remedy for sand. 

Reply—From a pint to a quart of milk and a pound of honey are 
warmed up together, and either given as a drench or mixed with 
feed. Many horses take it readily in the latter way. The dose may 
be repeated in a few days if thought necessary. 

*‘C.A.L./’ Naracoorte, has an aged mare which is suffering from 
the following symptoms:—Colic in afternoon, but was kept at work 
for an hour longer; then passed water, but became stiff and trembled 
all over as she returned to the stable; then continued to strain to pass 
Avater, lay down but did not roll, became very hot, ears cold, tremb¬ 
ling increased, belly sw'elled and' became drum-like; careful getting 
up and down, bending of back and head to one side. P.M.—^Bladder 
empty, sand in boAvels, which were much discolored. The mare 
was a fast eater, and had a large drink of water after midday meal. 

Reply—The case began as one of flatulent colic arising from work¬ 
ing after didnking after a meal, then probably strangulation of the 
blood vessels of the bowel set in, and possibly a twist of one of them. 
When showing pain, the mare should have been stopped, and her 
flanks and belly well rubbed, the hind bowel emptied, and a stimulat¬ 
ing drench given such as sweet nitre, or gin with peppermint, or a 
tablcspoonful of mustard put on the tongue? It is not a safe plan to 
try and work off a fit of colic; it answers sometimes, but in others 
assures a fatal ending. 

''E.W.P.,” Edillilie, has a horse that suffered from bowel irrita¬ 
tion caused by bad water and probably blood worms. First treat¬ 
ment was chlorodyne loz., water 1 pint every four hours. Soft food. 

Reply—The treatment probably relieved the symptoms. Water 
contaminated Avith decaying vegetable matter is undoubtedly in¬ 
jurious to horses. It should be roughly filtered or the dam precipi¬ 
tated with lime or bluestone. Probably 4oz. of Epsom salts will be 
beneficial given in food every Saturday. 

^‘E.W.P.,’’ Koppio, has a stallion, 10 years, which, after receiving 
eight tablespoons of turpentine in a bottle of oil, has been unable 
to withdraw his penis, which for 10 weeks has been swollen and 
exuding serum. 

Reply—The dose of turps, was four times too big, and was un¬ 
doubtedly the active agent in causing the trouble, which has by 
this time become chronic and difficult to deal with. Sling the organ 
by a broad band round the loins, bathe frequently with warm water 
in which a little washing soda has been dissolved—^a handful to a 
bucket—and give a teaspoonful of powdered camphor in a little 
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molasses on the tongue twice a day for five or six days; this latter 
will spoil him for work as a stallion, but as he is already rendered 
useless it will not matter much. If he recovers it would be bene¬ 
ficial to have him castrated. 

‘‘C.H.B./’ Mundoora, had a horse which, treated for sand with 30 
drops tincture nux vomica, scoured, moped, and died. 

Reply—30 drops of tincture nux vomica would not move sand, nor 
would it cause scouring in an ordinary way unless repeated fre¬ 
quently. 

'^A.C.H.,” Franklin Harbor, reports the death of a marc from lock¬ 
jaw. He describes post-mortem conditions. 

Reply—Worms may have been the cause of tiny wounds in the 
bowels, into which the tetanus germs found their way, but it is more 
probable there was some small external wound which would not 
attract notice while the post-mortem was being made. The most 
successful treatment of lockjaw is to treat any visible wound with 
spirit of iodine and keep the animal quiet, allowing green food or 
sloppy mashes which it can suck up, and as much Epsom salts in 
these or the drinking water as it will take (generally about eight 
ounces a day). 

‘^W.J.H.,’’ Karoonda, has a mare affected w ith sand. 

Reply—Give a quart of new milk and a pound of honey warmed 
together. If she will not take it with chaff give as a drench. Turn 
on back and rub belly w^ell with a rail. After give twice a day on 
tongue 10 drops tincture nux vomica for a week. 

‘^F.C.K.,’^ Victor Harbor, has a horse, seven years, which, during 
damp weather at intervals loses use of right hind leg. The leg is 
stiff, and drags for some vStops, then goes all right, sometimes for 
12 months, and then will remain stiff for 18 hours or more. 

Reply—The complaint is probably due to thrombosis of the right 
iliac artery, the main blood supply of the leg being cut off by the 
blocking of the vessel, which has most likely been brought about by 
the migrations of blood worms. If this is the case no treatment will 
be of much use, but when the trouble is acute frequent fomentation 
of the leg with hot water or putting a fresh sheepskin over the loins 
may minimise the stiffness, 

^' E.A.M.,’’ Murat Bay, has a buggy horse, nine years, which eats 
dung, and after going a few chains at work roars as if his wind¬ 
pipe was cut, and drops from suffocation. He makes the same noise 
when starting to eat, paws the ground, puts his nose up in the air, 
opens his mouth as if trying to get breath, then swallows and seems 

B 
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to gargle at back of throat. He has been relieved by Stockholm tar, 
and especially by steaming with eucalyptus, after which he eats the 
oil and bran and seems much easier. 

Reply—The trouble lies in the neighborhood of the larynx, or top 
of the windpipe. It is difficult to say what is the exact cause with¬ 
out examining the beast, but supposing that it is some common 
cause, such as laryngeal catarrh, he will be much relieved by steam¬ 
ing and receiving three times a day 10 drops of tincture belladonna 
in a little honey smeared on his teeth. Rub the outside of his throat 
with white oils or liniment once a day, and steam, but do not use 
more than a teaspoonful of eucalj^ptus at a time. With this treat¬ 
ment he will improve, but if it is a tumor growth only surgical treat¬ 
ment would be of any avail. 

^^W.H.A.,’’ Saddleworth, has an aged gelding with the following 
symptoms:—Hard, painful swelling on right jaw and throat; keei)S 
head up, and does not like to work jaws; opens lips wide and keeps 
teeth shut; and sometimes a clicking noise is audible near jaw; in 
other respects he seems all right. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of fractured jaw, and the treat¬ 
ment would be to feed on slops and give Nature a chance. Later 
turn out in green feed. 

‘^L.R.W.,’^ Arno Bay, had a pony mare with a cut in foot. He 
dressed the wound with spirits of salts, put on a leather pad, and 
turned the animal out. Lockjaw developed, though the pony can 
suck up green stuff and sloi)s, and take Epsom salts in slops. 

Reply—Spirits of salts are an idiotic dressing for a wound. Try 
them on a cut finger and see. Lockjaw or tetanus is produced by 
germs which arc always present in the soil, getting a foothold in a 
suppurating wound in which there is no free access of air. They 
produce poisons which affect the great nerve centres through the 
blood. Convulsive contractions of all the muscles follow, hence 
the flicking of the third eyelid over the eyQ. The popular name 
lockjaw arose from the muscles of the jaw’^ being more markedly 
affected than others on account of physiological peculiarities. Prom 
its nature the disease can be transmitted to other animals with open 
wounds, either inside or outside of their bodies. Prevention lies 
in disinfection of the place the patient is in. Under the treatment 
adopted a continuance of the Epsom salts should be followed by 
recovery in a few weeks. In future the wound should have imme¬ 
diate attention, and be kept open and clean. Stockholm tar is a 
better dressing than HCl. 
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Murat Bay, has a horse, four years, which slobbers 
when feeding, and is losing condition. 

Reply—The trouble arises from teething. He is cutting his last 
four molars. Mix with the feed twice daily for a week as much grey 
powder (mercury and chalk) as will lie on a sixpence, and relief 
will follow. Green and soft feed is advisable for a few weeks and no 
heavy'Work. 

Forster, asks if the bones of an animal poisoned with 
strychnine would retain sufficient poison to kill other animals. 

Reply—An animal killed by strychnine remaining long enough for 
bones to bleach, would ndt be likely to poison another, but if phos¬ 
phorus were used changes take place which sornetimes leave the bones 
a potential source of poison. 

‘^S.H.L.,’^ Peake, has a horse whose mouth and tongue get per¬ 
fectly dry after a little work. The gums are very soft. 

Reply—The horse has some subaeut(‘ feverish ailment, such as 
gastritis, probably arising from worms. Giv(‘ him a tablespoon of 
the following powder once a day in his feed for 10 days or a fort¬ 
night—(Hjual parts of salt, sulphur, Epsom salts, baking soda. 

‘‘A.H.T.,” Cleve, has a medium draught gelding, rising four years, 
wdiose purse swells up, breaks and discharges, and gradually retills. 

Reply—The colt is most probably suffering from schirrous cord, 
which means that certain germs called botriornyees gain access while 
the castration wound is open, and cause the trouble. It is diffi¬ 
cult to get rid of without a further operation to remove the affected 
cord, but the following treatment may be tried:—A teaspoonful of 
iodide of potassium in the feed once a day for thr(*e or four weeks, 
but stop if the hair falls off the body. Touch the wound lightly 
where it occurs with a lotion made of 1 j)art sublimated iodine and 
four parts pure carbolic acid. This is a very strong caustic, so use 
with care, and mind fingers. 

‘‘B.W.,’’ Hartley, has a two-year-old filly which scours, is off 
feed, and has a swelling between off eye and nostril. 

Reply—The swelling is a dental trouble, and the scouring, &c., is 
probably due to the same cause. If green grass is available let her 
have it. As much grey powder (mercury and chalk) as will lie on 
a threepenny-bit once a day for a week will help; afterwards a fiat 
teaspoonful of sulphate of quinine twice a day for a week. Both 
drugs may he mixed with a little molasses and smeared on the 
tongue. 

** A.E.G.J.,’’ Naracoorte, had a filly, two off, wiiich grew very 
weak and was shot. The liver was apparently a mass of white 
matter. 
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Reply—The mass of matter in the liver was a hepatic abscess, the 
result of so-called bastard or inward strangles. Should a similar 
condition be suspected, ounce doses of hyposulphite of soda for a 
week or two may do good, but tonics, such as sulphate of quinine, 
will also be required. 

‘‘P.H.C.,^^ Julia, asks if drinking muddy water is injurious to 
horses. 

Reply—There are many objections to muddy water for horses, 
such as mechanical impaction from indigestible mud, embryo worms, 
vegetable poisons, and so forth. Bluestonc is often recommended 
to clear the water. It may be used as strong as 1—1,000, but is pro¬ 
bably effective at 1—10,000. Chloride of iron, 1—10,000 is safer 
and better. Precipitating the mud by throwing in quicklime and 
letting it settle is useful, but a pump and filter bed attached would 
soon pay for themselves in improved health. 

‘‘A.R.P.,’’ Rhine Villa, has horses in poor condition which tremble 
in shoulders, later tremble aU over, at work show distress in breath¬ 
ing, recover on resting, but appear foundered by tucking hind feet 
under them. They are fed mouldy lucerne hay. 

Reply—There is little doubt that there is chronic digestive trouble, 
which is rendered more acute by the mouldy forage, and matters 
will probably get worse instead of better. Boil the worst of the 
hay. Give molasses with the other, and mix two tablespoons of 
syrup of phosphate of iron with feed twice a day for a fortnight. 
Give also a handful of bonemeal in one feed a day. Put Stockholm 
tar on the hoofs of the worst. 

*VS.H.C.,’' Cherry Gardens, had some cows in fair condition die. 
A post-mortem showed that the animals were apparently healthy. 
At first they lost power of limbs and loins, but their appetite re¬ 
mained good. Others are sick. 

Reply—Although the bibles are not dry, the disease is what is 
somewhat absurdly called dry bible. It is akin to scurvy or berri 
berri, and arises not from want of food, but from lack of certain 
constituents in the food which can only be supplied by green feed 
or change of diet. Preventive treatment should be licks consisting 
of four parts bonemeal and one part saltpetre. If the cows do not 
take to it as a lick, a handful may be put in the mouth once a day. 
Give two tablespoons of syrup of phosphate of iron once or twice 
a day on the tongue for those showing symptoms, and continue for 
a week, or longer if necessary. For those that are down give a pint 
of yeast and a gallon of milk daily, care being taken not to choke 
them. Shoot those which are beyond recovery. 
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‘‘J.J.M.,*’ Hart, reports the death of a foal whose bowels were 
tightly packed with round white worms (Ascaris megalocephala). 

Reply—Sometimes thousands of these will tightly pack the bowel, 
as described, and are frequently prescribed for. An occasional dose 
of castor oil (half-pint), will cause them to shift. When so numerous 
they actually poison the beast. 

Spalding; C.H.C.,’' Wirrabara; ^‘J.G.D.,’^ Talia; 
^‘P.C.P.,’^ Wirrega; “F.L.,^' Mundoora; Mundoora; 

^^A.E.H.,’^ Warrow; Meadows South; Koo- 

lunga; Monarto Branch ; W.L.W .,’* Keith; ‘'A.A.L.,^ * K(*ith; 

Mundoora; ‘^C.T.L.,’* Overland Corner; Paddy,’’ 
Mallala; ‘‘A.F.H.,” Nantawarra; ‘‘W.N.,” Glencoe East; 

Karoonda; ‘‘H.J.D.,” Black Springs; ‘‘C.K.,” Morchard; and others 
have described the symptoms of horses suffering from blood worms 
and blood-worm poisoning. 

Reply—^For full information see the article on Blood Worms” 
in the May issue of the Journal. Points to remember regarding the 
use of Fowler’s solution of arsenic (liquor arsenicalis B.P.) are:— 
This is not a drench; its administration is in the food once daily; 
one tablespoon for a colt; two tablespoons for a horse; give once 
daily for a fortnight; stop for a fortnight; repeat for a third fort¬ 
night. 

Replies by Mr. C, A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary 

Surgeon. 

“Farmer,” Koppio, asks treatment for:—(1) A five-year-old geld¬ 
ing with a reddish lump the size of the yolk of an egg on one side of 
the purse; (2) whether it is dangerous to give horses sulphate of 
iron immediately after treatment with arsenic? and (3) can the 
sulphate be given alone or with powdered gentian? 

Reply—(1) The gelding has schirrous cord. This condition is due 
to infection of the end of the spermatic cord after castration. The 
best treatment is surgical removal. After carefully cleaning and 
disinfecting part, the growth should be dissected away from the sur¬ 
rounding tissues, and the cord cut above the growth, preferably 
with an emasculator. It may respond to treatment with iodine. 
Paint swelling daily with tincture of iodine. If possible, inject 
about a tablespoonfiil of same into substance of growth with a 
syringe. Give internally every day a teaspoonful of iodide of potash 
dissolved in a little water and mixed with bran. (2) There is no 
danger in giving sulphate of iron with Fowler’s solution, but as it 
would render part of the arsenic insoluble, it is better to give 
separately. A day’s interval would be sufficient. (3) It may be 
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given in feed or in water as preferred. It is probably better taken 
in the feed. There is no necessity to combine it with gentian, except 
that the mixture makes a better tonic. 

Yeelanna, inquires the treatment for a working horse 
which is weak and sluggish, perspires freely even in cold weather, 
is stiff in the joints in the mornings, and is slightly constipated. 

Reply—^Put the horse out of work for a few days, and give Epsom 
salts loz. and .saltpetre 1 teaspoonful daily in mash. Follow with 
light work, and give a mixture in feed of raw linseed oil i pint, lime- 
water i pint. About half a cupful twice daily in feed will suffice. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Replies supplied by Mr. G. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

“G.J.B.,’’ Renmark, wants to kill tamarisk trees growing on a 
channel bank. 

Reply—Bore as many auger holes as the solidity of the stump will 
allow, and fill them with kerosine. Plug the holes with clay. 

‘‘G.D.M./^ Whyte-Yarcowie, forwards cauliflower leaves affected 
by pests, and asks for a remedy. 

Reply—The specimen of cauliflower leaf is affected by the well- 
known aphis w^hich attacks the brassica family of plants, which include 
the cabbage, cauliflower, turnip, rape, mustard, &c. This pest is killed 
by spraying with either tobacco and soap wash, kerosine emulsion, or 
resin wash. ^Jdiese remedies are more effective if applied fairly hot. It 
is a good plan before planting out autumn cabbages and cauliflowers 
to dip the young plants thoroughly in one of these compounds. The 
holes in the leaf are, I believe, caused by the larvae of the diamond- 
backed cabbage moth, although none are present on the material for¬ 
warded. These are active little green caterpillars, which drop sus¬ 
pended on a web when alarmed. They pupate usually in a thin, 
light, silvery cocoon, fastened to the ribs and veins of the leaves. 
These pests may be killed by the use of the remedies suggested for 
the aphis, but the applications must begin early, before the inner 
leaves of the plants fold in and start to form‘ hearts. In fact, this 
remark applies to the treatment for either aphis or to caterpillars— 
they should be mastered in early stages of the attack. 

The Ijongwood Branch forwarded specimens of potato tops that 
had ‘‘yellowed off’’ before maturity, and tubers through which grass 
had penetrated. 

Reply—^Without personal knowledge of the plants and soil, I can 
form no conclusion respecting the cause of the tops of these potato 
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plants yellowing off. The tubers submitted present a good illustra¬ 
tion of the piercing power of a shoot when driven by the persistent 
pressure of growth. I have seen the same penetration exercised by 
the shoots from the Oxalis cernua (soursop), when autumn rains 
started them into growth in an apple orchard, where apples were 
piled around the tree stems. The tender leafless shoots pierced over 
an inch into the solid apple fruits. It is a well-known fact that the 
creeping steins of the conch grass of Europe {Agropyron repens) will 
dainage potato tubers in this manner. 

W.S.H.,’' Spalding, asks for advice in starting a small orchard. 

Reply—Providing the trees are sheltered, probably the best kinds 
to plant at Spaldipg would be apricots, peaches, nectarines, plums, 
apples, pears, (luinces, figs, and almonds, as well as grape vines. The 
figs and apricots should be planted on the outside, on the side of the 
jirevailing winds. Peaches, almonds, quinces, nectarines, and plums 
in their resj^ective order as given, with pears and apples in the most 
sheltered parts. Gumtrees should be kept at least 60ft. away from the 
nearest row of fruit trees in a district with an annual rainfall of 
18-2()in. 1 advise cultivating the soil between the gums similarly to 

the tillage given between the fruit trees for the first few years, so as 
to encourage them to grow up quickly. In planting the rows of gums 
for shelter purposes the trees should be set out in equilateral triangles, 
like th(^ black spaces on a draught board, instead of as scpiares, as this 
reduces the chances of the wind sweeping through wide lanes. 

“W.R.S.,’^ Arthurton, inquires the best method of curing blight in 
vegetables. 

Kei)ly—If by blight'’ a form of aphis is meant, they may be des¬ 
troyed by spraying or syringing with a decoction of tobacco juice in 
hot soapy water. It is always advisable to send specimens. 

“G.A.,” Booleroo Branch, inquires whether superphosphate is 
useful in the cultivation of fruit trees and vines. 

Reply—^^Yes. Use from lib. to 51bs. per tree, according to size, 
digging it in early in the winter in a circle just outside the spread of 
the branches. For grape vines use from 2ozs. to 16ozs. per plant in 
a similar manner. 

'^T.B.,’’ Carrow, asks what is the most effective method of des¬ 
troying white ants in fruit trees and woodwork. 

Reply—I know of - no method of destroying white ants in fruit trees, 
but their ravages may be checked in fences and buildings by locating 
the tunnels and boring holes in a downward sloping direction into the 
posts or timber slightly above where the termites are excavating, 
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and impregnating the wood with dissolved arsenic. Arsenic may hi 
dissolved by boiling in water along with common washing soda. I 
suggest trying a strength made by boiling lib. white arsenic and 21b8. 
of washing soda in Igall. of water, and then diluting same to 5galls. 
Care must be exercised in preparing, keeping, and using this solution, 
as it is extremely poisonous to animals as well as human beings. 

Reply by Mr. WAin'ER Gnn, Conservator of Forests. 

“H.R.L.,” Laura, asks the cause of pepper trees shedding their 
leaves. 

Reply—It would seem as if the trees shed their leaves owing to 
the great lack of moisture in the subsoil, consequent upon the un¬ 
paralleled drought, which has now so fortunately broken up. I do 
not think the trees will die, as in the Far North during a long spell 
of dry weather some shrubs and trees often lose their leaves, but 
grow a fresh lot when favorable conditions occur. 

SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

Replies by Mr. W. J. S. Spafford, Superintendent Experimental 

Work. 

“H.6.P.,” Rockleigh, asks:—(1) Whether all makes of 36 per 
cent, to 38 per cent, water-soluble superphosphate are similar as 
regards plant food? (2) How many pounds of 45 per cent, to 47 
per cent, superphosphate is equal to SOlbs. per acre of 36 per cent, to 
38 per cent, superphosphate? 

Reply—(1) This 36/38 per cent, means that the superphosphate con¬ 
tains from 36 per cent, to 38 per cent, of its bulk in the form of 
calcium phosphate soluble in Avater; the fertilizers are guaranteed to 
contain that quantity, and as plants cap readily utilise plant food 
that is soluble in water, they must be of equal value. (2) If lOOlbs. 
superphosphate equals 371bs. soluble calcium phosphate, SOlbs. is 
equivalent to 29.61bs. soluble calcium phosphate; and if 
lOOlbs. equals 461bs. soluble calcium phosphate, then SOlbs 
is equivalent to 36.Slbs. soluble calcium phosphate. There¬ 
fore 36.S : 29.6 : : 80 : x equals 64.31bs. So if the extra 
amount of free acid in the 45/47 per cent, superphosphate 
does not interfere with growth, 641bs. of the 45/47 per cent, super¬ 
phosphate is equal to SOlbs. of 36/38 per cent, superphosphate. 
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Suggested Rations for Farm Horses Calculated to meet 
the Local Shortage of Hav and Chaf. 


By Arthub J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture. 

There is every reason to believe that the local stocks of hay and 
chaff are altogether insufficient to meet the normal requirements of 
livestock owners through the winter and spring months of the year. 
Nor, unfortunately—whatever may have been thought earlier in 
the season—can it now be assumed that the local deficiency in coarse 
fodders can be made good from outside sources. The Grain and 
Fodder Board, acting under Government instructions, have, it is 
true, made extensive purchases of hay and chaff in the other States. 
Unfortunately much of this produce has not yet been delivered; and 
the Governments of both Victoria and New South Wales appear de¬ 
termined to prevent us from securing what is still within their 
territories. Portlier, the chances of securing good hay from either 
New Zealand, or North or South America are practically nil. New 
Zealand, apparently, is, like ourselves, feeling the pinch of the 
drought, and has nothing to spare. And whilst both wheaten and 
oaten hay have been offered us tentatively from California, the 
offers have never definitely materialised in a form that we could 
accept. Indeed there are good reasons for believing that wheaten 
hay is unobtainable at any time outside of Australasia; and when it 
is offered from distant outside sources, in times of emergency, there 
is reason to suspect that on closer inspection it is not likely to be dis¬ 
tinguishable from straw. Oaten hay is more generally availed of 
in other countries, and is less open to suspicion; unfortunately even 
this type of hay is not likely to become available in exportable quan¬ 
tities until next hay harvest in the Northern Hemisphere, i.e., not 
earlier than July at ports of shipment, and altogether too late for 
our own purposes. 

It is fairly clear, therefore, that we are thrown back on our own 
resources; and since in the matter of coarse fodders they are very 
limited, it is essential that we husband them with the utmost care. 
It is customary in this country, particularly on farms, to feed 
horses on wheaten hay chaff, to the almost total exclusion of the 
concentrates in common use in other countries. It is open to ques¬ 
tion whether this practice is altogether commendable even in normal 
seasons; but it is manifestly suicidal in present times of shortage 
and high prices. 
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The position we have to face is this sunless we take early steps 
to replace some of the chaff that is being fed to livestock by equiva¬ 
lent quantities of concentrates, we shall very shortly find ourselves 
compelled to feed our livestock, if we wish to save them, on concen¬ 
trates alone. And this is neither a natural nor an economical feed¬ 
ing practice. 

No doubt many livestock owners know from experience in what 
proportions these concentrates can be fed to their livestock; on the 
other hand, there are many who lack such experience; and for the 
guidance of the latter I have summarised below in as many com¬ 
binations as possible the various foodstuffs that are available for 
us in the form of rations respectively for heavy horses (l,50()lbs. or 
thereabouts) and for light horses (l,0001bs. or thereabouts). 

These rations are for horses doing ordinary farm work, and are 
based on the following facts. I have assumed, on data known to me, 
that a heavy draught, doing ordinary farm work, will consume 561bs. 
of good wheaten chaff in a day; and a light horse about 381bs. From 
a dietary point of view, this is very far from being a satisfactory 
ration; it is far too bulky in character, leads to the distention of the 
abdomen, and is not sufficiently rich in protein to make good normal 
body waste of tissue. The rations indicated below, whilst being all 
of better feeding value, are in other respects equivalent to 561bs. 
and 381bs. of good wheaten chaff respectively; and at the present 
moment they present the additional advantage of being cheaper than 
simple wheat chaff rations. 

TABLE OF ALTERNATIVE DAILY RATIONS FOR HORSES DOINO ORDINARY 
FARM WORK AND WHOLLY STABLED. 

Heavy Horses (l,500lbs.). Light Horses (l,0001bs.). 


Ration. Constituents in .Ration, 


Value at 


Value at 


Quantities. 

Present 

Quantities. 

Present 



Rates. 


Rates. 


lbs. 

9. d. 

lbs. 

8, d. 

I. Wheaten hay chaff ... 

56 

6 0 

38 

4 0 

II. Wheaten hay chaff ... 

16 

•_ 

10 

_ 

Barley . 

12 


8 

— 

Bran. 

10 

4 U 

7 

2 ^ 

III. Wheaten hay chaff ... 

21 

_ ■ 

14 

_ 

Oats. 

12 

— 

8 

— 

Bran. 

8 

4 10 

5 

3 2i 

IV. Wheaten hay chaff ... 

10 

_ 

7 

_ 

Good cereal straw .... 

16 

— 

10 

— 

Barley . 

.... 10 

— 

7 

— 

Bran ..... 

12 

4 4J 

8 

3 0 

V. Wheaten hay chaff ... 

10 

_ 

7 

_ 

Good cereal straw .... 

20 

— 

14 

— 

Oats... 

15 

— 

10 

— 

• Bran .. 

7 

5 1 

6 

3 5} 
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TABLE OF ALTERNATIVE DAILY RATIONS, ETC,--^tmHnued, 


Heavy Horses (l,5001bs.). Light Horses (l,0001bs.). 


Ration. (Jonstituenta in Ration. 


Value at 


Value at 


Quantities. 

Present 

Quantities. 

Present 



Rates. 


Rates. 


lbs. 

s. d. 

lbs. 

s, d» 

VI. Wbeaten hay chaff ... 

15 

— 

10 

— 

Good cereal straw .... 

20 

— 

14 

— 

Lucerne hay. 

6 

— 

4 

— 

Oats. 

15 

6 3i 

10 

3 Of 

VII, Good cereal straw .... 

30 

— 

20 

_ 

Barley . 

12 

— 

8 

— 

Braii. 

12 

4 4i 

8 

2 10} 

VI11. Good cereal straw .... 

30 

_ 

20 

_ 

Oaf 8. 

18 

— 

12 

— 

Bran. 

7 

4 Hi 

5 

3 4 

IX. Good cereal straw .... 

30 

_ 

20 

_ 

Lucerne hay . 

12 

—, 

8 

— 

Barley . 

15 

4 3i 

10 

2 lOJ 

X. Good cereal straw .... 

30 

_ 

20 

_ 

Molasses. 

0 

— 

4 

— 

Lucerne hay . 

9 

— 

6 

— 

Oats....... 

15 

4 9i 

10 

3 2 

XI. (aood cereal straw .... 

20 

_ 

14 

_ 

Molasses. 

3 

— 

2 

— 

liUcerne hay . 

12 

— 

S 

— 

Bar!ev . 

15 

3 Hi 

10 

2 8 

Xn. Good cereal straw .... 

20 

_ 

14 

— 

Molass<?8. 

3 

— 

2 

— 

Barley . 

12 

— 

8 

— 

Bran. 

12 

3 Hi 

8 

2 8 


In (heso tables the value of the ration has in all cases been calculated on the following 
curi'cnt })riee8 :— 

Wheaten hay chaff. £12 per ton 

Cereal straw. }wr ton 

Lucerne hay. £8 lOs. per ton 

Molasses. £5 15s. per ton 

Barley. Os. per bushc;l 

Oats . 5s. 9d. per bushel 

Bran . 2s. 2d. per bushel 


Very naturally the values of the various rations will tend to fluc¬ 
tuate with the prices for foodstuffs current over the next few 
months. It may be stated here that the Government are expecting 
several important cargoes of oats, barley, and bran, all of which 
have been acquired at considerably lower c.i.f. prices than those in¬ 
dicated above; and they may be looked forward to as tending to 
cheapen considerably the present cost of upkeep of horseflesh. 

It may be repeated that in these tables each one of the rations 
given corresponds to a daily supply of 561bs. or 38Ibs. of good 
wheaten hay chaff. Hence, if personal experience tends to show 
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that a less quantity of wheaten chaff meets the requirements of in¬ 
dividual cases, the rations may be reduced accordingly, providing 
that the reduction is made proportional for each one of the con¬ 
stituents indicated. 

For those who have no experience of grain feeding, it should be 
stated that it is as a rule preferable to crush slightly hard grain, 
such as barley. This is particularly necessary in the case of old 
horses, whose teeth generally are more or less out of order. If the 
grain cannot conveniently be crushed on the farm, soaking in warm 
water over night may be recommended. Molasses should be diluted 
with warm water and mixed with the coarse fodders immediately 
before feeding. 

The daily rations indicated above have been worked out for horses 
that are being fed exclusively in the stable; it goes without saying 
that if, as is frequently the case, horses are turned out at night over 
passable pasture, the rations may be reduced in proportion to the 
value of the pasture. At the same time it should be borne in mind 
that a hungry horse that has to walk about all night in search of 
food cannot be expected to do the same amount of work the next 
day as a horse that is well fed and snugly stabled. 

Finally, by way of caution to the inexperienced, it should be stated 
that very few animals are able to take up suddenly and without 
inconvenience a new form of diet. Horses hitherto fed exclusively 
on wheaten chaff should not be given suddenly a full grain ration. 
If the change is led up to gradually ill effects will generally be 
avoided. 


‘ ^ TAKE-ALL. 

This is the popular name of a fungus disease which does consider¬ 
able damage to the wheat crops in this State. The disease is always 
present, but unless it receives a check in its young stages, the wheat 
plant is, as a rule, able to withstand the ravages of the pest. The 
main causes of checks to the young growth are found in the con¬ 
dition of the soil, so it behoves the farmer to see that as nearly a» 
possible an ideal seed bed is prepared. To attain this end the aim 
should be to have the immediate surface fine and loose, with the 
soil well compacted below. Care should be taken to avoid the creation 
of air spaces in the under soil, as these always mean a temporary 
check to any wheat plant if the roots reach them. Rolling over¬ 
comes this condition. Oats are not liable to attack to any extent, 
and are therefore useful as an aid to starving out the fungus when 
used a« a rotation crop on badly affected land. 
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Suggested Rations for Dairy Cattle Calculated to Meet the 
Local Shortage of Ordinary Foodstuffs. 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture. 

In an earlier report I had occasion to draw up a list of suggested 
rations for working horses calculated to meet the local shortage of 
coarse fodders. It has been suggested to me that a similar list might 
Avith advantage be draAvn up for dairy cattle. 1 am bound to state, 
however, that the task is more complicated than was the case for 
working horses. It is customary, for example, to allow dairy cattle 
to graze far more freely than vrorking horses; and undoubtedly the 
grass they consume in this fashion must be deducted from any stable 
ration that would in its default be fed them. Nor, in this direction, 
is it easy to calculate the value of what grazijig may be available; 
indeed, in exceptional circumstances, the pasture may be of such 
quality as to render stall feeding altogether unnecessary. These 
are contingencies, however, which have little or no bearing on our 
present position; the magnificent rains that have recently been 
vouchsafed us have no doubt relieved the general agricultural con¬ 
dition very considerably; very shortly, too, they will provide, in 
many districts, good feed for lambing flocks; unfortunately, in the 
great majority of cases, the same cannot be said of the kind i)f pas¬ 
ture essential to the upkeep of a good flow of milk. Unless, indeed, 
we have before us an exceedingly mild winter, it seems probable that 
good dairy pasture will not be available until August and Septemln'i*.. 
In. the circumstances, if the flow of milk is to be maintained, cows 
will have to be fed regularly and heavily; and the rations indicated 
below are suggested in the belief that little or no suitable grazing 
will be available for milch coavs for some time to come. 

Another difficulty connected with dairy cattle rations is that not 
only the size of the animal has to be taken into consideration, Init 
additionally the quantities of milk individual cows are supplying. 
Accordingly, in the suggested rations indicated below the recjuire- 
ments of both a 1,0001b. cow (average crossbred) and a 75011). cow 
(Jersey) are given, with daily supplies of 401bs., 30Ibs., 2()lbs., and 
lOlbs. of milk respectively. 

Where horses were concerned, I was able to take a simple wheaten 
hay chaflP ration as a standard of comparison; for dairy cattle this 
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is not possible, since hay chaff alone does not form a suitable ration 
for the purpose. I have, therefore, taken as a standard a mixture 
of wheaten chaff and bran as indicated in Ration 1. 

TABLE OF ALTEKNATIVE DAILY RATIONS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


Ration. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


NOT HAVING ACCESS 

TO PASTURE. 





Daily Milk Supply. 


Constituents in Ration. 

t - 


.-A- 

--— 


iOlbs. 

301b8. 

201bs. 

lOlbs. 

1,(K)0lb. Cow (Avbraob Crossbred). 




lbs. 

lb.s. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wheat hay chaflF . 

15 

14 

12 

12 

Bran. 

25 

20 

16 

10 


8. d. 

«. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Value at present prices . 

4 3i 

3 8 

3 Oi 

2 H 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wheat hay chaff . 

9 

8 

9 

B 

Lucerne hay . 

16 

14 

10 

7 

Bran.. 

12 

9 

4 

2 

Barley (crushed). 

5 

4 

5 

4 


d. 

8, d. 

8, d. 

s. d. 

Value at present prices . 

4 0 

3 H 

2 9 

2 1 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wheat hay chaff . 

9 

11 

9 

12 

Lucerne ha}^ . 

15 

14 

10 

7 

Bran. 

12 

B 

4 

2 

Oats (crushed). 

0 

4 

6 

3 


8. d. 

6, d. 

8, d. 

8, d. 

Value at present prices . 

4 3J 

3 8 

3 0 

2 5i 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

}b^ 

Wheat hay chaff . 

12 

14 

16 

15 

Lucerne bay . 

15 

10 

10 

7 

Coooanut cake . 

10 

8 

4 

2 


8, d. 

8 . d. 

8, d. 

d. 

Value at present prices . 

3 4i 

3 0 

2 lOi 

2 4 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Good cereal straw . 

15 

16 

20 

17 

Molassf^s. . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Lucerni* hay . 

13 

12 

7 

2 

Cocoanut cake . 

12 

9 

7 

6 


8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8 . d. 

Value at present prices . 

3 0 

2 8i 

2 4^^ 

1 8i 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Green barley . 

30 

30 

26 

22 

Bran . 

21 

18 

12 

7 

Barley {crushed) . 

6 

3 

4 

4 


8. d. 

8 . d. 

8. d. 

8 , d. 

Value at present prices . 

3 1} 

2 7 

2 OJ 

1 6J 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Green lucerne. 

30 

30 

21 

14 

Bran. 

19 

16 

10 

4 

Barley (crushed). 

6 

5 

6 

7 


8 . d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Value at present prices . 

3 3} 

2 9 

2 2 

1 6i 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Egyptian clover . 

30 

30 

21 

16 

Bran. 

20 

16 

10 

6 

Barley (crushed). 

6 

6 

6 

6 


s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8 . d. 

►Value at present prices .. 

3 3i 

2 9 

2 2 

1 
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TABLE OF ALTERNATIVE DAILY RATIONS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 
NOT HAVING ACCESS TO PAS1'URE--^ron/tn«e^. 

Daily Milk Supply. 

Ration. Ooiistitucnts in Ration. ^- 




401 bs. 

301b.s. 

20Jb«. 

1011 )^1. 


7G0lb. Cow (.Jersey). 






lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

I. 

Wheat hay chaff . 

. 12 

11 

9 

9 


Bran. 

.;. 18 

15 

12 

7 



.y. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 


Value at present prices .. 

. 3 21 

2 94 

2 31 

1 8i 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

11 . 

Wheat hay chaff . 

. 7 

0 

7 

0 


Luct'-rne hay . 

. 11 

10 

7 

5 


Bran. 

. 9 

7 

3 

1 


Barley (crushed). 

. 4 

3 

4 

3 



•y. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

d. 


Value at pn'Sent ]:)rices .. 

. 3 Oi 

2 Oi 

2 1 

1 0 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

111 . 

W^hi?at hav chaff . 


8 

7 

9 


Lucenn'. hay . 

. 11 

10 

7 

5 


Braji. 

. 9 

0 

3 

1 


Oats (enished) . 

. 4 

3 

4 

2 



•v. d. 

.y. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 


Value at present prices .. , 

. u 

2 HI 

2 21 

] 9 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IV. 

Wheat hay chaff . 

. 9 

10 

12 

11 


Lucerne hay . 

. 11 

7 

7 

5 


Cocoanut cake . 


0 

3 

1 



d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 


Value at presfuit prices .. 

. 2 51 

2 2 

2 1 

1 9 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

V, 

Good (;en‘al straw . 

. n 

12 

15 

13 


Molassi^s. 

. H 

H 

li 

H 


Lucerne hay . 

. 10 

9 

5 

n 


Cocoanut cake . 

. 9 

7 

5 

4 



s. d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 


Value at presen t pri<H%s,. 

. 2 31 

2 0.? 

1 Sjf 

1 54 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

VI. 

Green barley. 

. 22 

22 

19 

10 


Bran. 

. 10 

13 


5 


Barley (cnished). 

. 4 

2 

3 

3 



8, d. 

8. d. 

8, d. 

-y. d. 


Value at present prices .. 

. 2 5 

1 lOJ 

1 0 

1 Oi 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

VII. 

Green lueenie.. 

. 22 

22 

10 

10 


Bran. 

. 14 

11 

7 

3 


Barley (cnishoH). 

.. 4 

4 

5 

5 



8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 


Value at pre8t‘nt prices .. . 

. 2 4J 

2 Of 

1 n 

1 li 



lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibp. 

VII r. 

Esryptian clover. 

. 22 

22 

16 

12 


Bran. 

. 15 

11 

7 

4 


Barley (crashed). 

. 4 

4 

5 

5 



8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 


Value ?t present prices ... 

. 2 0 

2 Of 

1 7j 

1 3 

These suggested rations, 

which have been prepared 

in collabora- 


tion with the Dairy Expert, have no claim to being ideal ones; the 
suggestions merely represent an attempt to utilise in the best possible 
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manner what available foodstuffs we have at the present moment 
and are likely to have for the next three months. The values have 
been calmilated on the following basis:— 


Wheat chaff ... 
Lucerne hay ... 
Cereal straw .. 
Cocoaniit cake . 

Molasses. 

Barley. 

Oats . 

Bran .... 

Green barley .. 
GrtHUi lucerne . 
Egyptian clover 


£12 per ton 
£8 10s. per ton 
£6 per ton 
£10 lOs, per ton 
£5 16 h. per ton 
6 s. per bushel 
5s. 9d. jxT bushel 
28 . 2d. yier bushel 
£1 per ton 
£2 per ton 
£2 jx?r ton 


These prices, no doubt, will vary somewhat over the next three 
months; it will be satisfactory to all to realise, however, that the 
Government purchases from abroad of barley, oats, bran, &c., will 
soon have the elfect of bringing down very considerably the cost of 


concentrates. 


It should be -stated that for cows of the same weight and milk 
yields all the rations suggested have equal food values. In terms 
of wheaten chaff they may be said to correvspond to the following 
values for l,0001bs. cows:—491bR. of wheaten chaff, of a present 
value of 5s. 3d., for cows yielding 401bs. of milk; 4Ub8. of wheaten 
chaff, of a present value of 4s. 4|d., for cows yielding 301bs. of milk; 
341bs. of wheaten chaff, of a present value of 3s. 7fd,, for cows yield¬ 
ing 201bs. of milk; and 261bs. of wheaten chaff, of a present value 
of 2s. 9Jd., for cows yielding lOlbs. of milk. It is not suggested for 
a moment that these quantities of wheaten chaff are suitable for cows 
in milk; but merely that, as food values, they correspond approxi¬ 
mately to the rations indicated in the table. 

Mr. Suter wishes to emphasize the fact that at this time of the year 
warmth and shelter are not only essential to the wellbeing of cows 
and the production of milk, but that they lead to a notable economy 
in the matter of food. If cattle are exposed to low temperature 
and rough weather they must eat more to maintain their normal 
body temperature; and if additional food is not supplied, material 
which should under more favorable conditions be used in the manu¬ 
facture of milk will be burnt up in the body very much in the same 
way as fuel in a grate. Hence Mr. Suter strongly urges the judicious 
use of rugs if cows are turned out in the open, and general accessi¬ 
bility to shelter such as would be offered by sheds, trees, hedges, &c. 

Finally, in a second table have been worked out suitable main¬ 
tenance rations for dry cows. These rations are calculated to keep 
the animals from going back until grazing becomes available, pro¬ 
viding always that they have access to suitable shelter. 
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rABLE OF ALTERNATIVE DAILY MAINTENANCE RATIONS FOR DRY 
COWS, NOT HAVING ACCESS TO PASTURE BUT SUFrABLY SHELTERED 
FROM ROUGH WEATHER. 




l,0001b. Cow. 

7601 b. Cow. 

Hatirm. 

Coustituents in Katinn. 



A 


Quantities. 

Value. 

! . —^ 

Quantities. 

Vaiiu‘. 



lbs. 

.V. d. 

lbs. 

v. d. 

I. 

Wljeat«*.n hay chaff . 

17 

— 

13 



Bran . 

2 

2 OJ 

H 

1 6J 

11 . 

Gof»d cereal Atraw . 

H> 

_ 

12 



Lucerne hay . 

2 

— 

H 

__ 


Barley (crunhed). 

.7 

1 H 

4 

1 3 

in. 

Good cereal .straw . 

20 

_ 

16 



Oats... 

(i 

1 Hi 

H 

1 .ot 

IV. 

Good cereal straw . 

2 :i 

_ 

17 

_ 


Molasses. 

2 

— 

n 

,— 


C<icoanut cake . 

3 

1 7J 

2 

1 2 

V. 

Good ccw^al straw . 

13 

_ 

10 

_ 


Bran. 

2 

— 

H 

— 


Barley (crushed). 

5 

1 tii 

3| 

1 ii 

VI. 

Grt«;n lucerne. 

12 

_ 

9 

_ 


Barley . 

. .. 7 

1 0^ 

6 

0 0 

VII. 

Green barley. 

18 

— 

14 

— 


Barley (crushed). 

b 

0 lOi 

4i 

0 8 

Vfll. 

Ei^yntian clover. 

17 


1.3 

_ 


Bariev (crushed). 

6 

1 01 

H 

0 9i 

The 

maintenance rations in 

the above 

table correspond 

in food 


values in eacli case approximately to 2()lbs. of wheaten chaff, of a 
present value of 2s. IJcl., for 1,0001b. cows, and to 151bs. of wheaten 
'^haff, of a present value of Is. T^d., for 7501b. cows. 


The chief timber-producing countries of the world have the follow¬ 
ing percentage of territory under forest:—Sweden, 52.2; Russia, 43; 
Germany, 25.9; Austria-Hungary, 29.6; Prance, 15.6; United States, 
33.6; Canada, 22.3. Australia has the smallest area of timber forest 
in proportion to her total land surface. Some statistics give the 
forest area at over 100,000,000 acres, or about 5 per cent.; but the 
Victorian Conservator of Forests (Mr. H. E. Mackay) believes that 
estimate to be excessive. He puts down the true forest area as less 
than 4 per cent of the total fand area, 
c 
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CRESS OR SPURIOUS BUCKBUSH. 


By F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Lecturer. 

For the Ja«t five years the writer has from time to time reccive<l 
complaints that the plant known as cress or buckbush in the desert 
mallee country and similar Murray country has been lesponsible for 
deaths of horses, while an equal or greater number of correspondents 
have asserted that it is a real good feed and a great stand-by in times 
of drought. 

On account of this diver^^iice of opinion, careful watch has been 
kept on the plant, and th|' folio win f? notes regarding it may be of 
use:—The plant has beeir^entified as Gyrostemon cyvlotheca, order 
Phytolaccaccae, Nowhere in available literature are there any 
accounts of its poisonous qualities. This is probably because, being 
an inhabitant of South-West Australia, it has failed to conic under 
the observation of toxicologists. 

Other members of the family, such as Phytolacca decandra, are well 
known in medicine as having potent qualities. The one just men- 
lioned is commonly known in America as American nightshade, or 
pokeweed, and its uses are various. The green shoots and berries 
arc admittedly poisonous, when raw, but are used as spinach and for 
coloring wine when boiled. Jn medicine, the plant is used with 
success in mammitis (udder ill), and is supposed to give relief in 
cancer of the breast and some syphilitic conditions. The poisonous 
action of the plants of this family are that they produce vomiting, 
pain in the belly, diarrhma, shortness of breath, suffocation, and 
paralysis of the lungs and heart. The parts of the plant found to be 
most virulent are the young shoots, roots, and fruit. 

The facts in the last tw^ paragraphs form an interesting com¬ 
mentary on a letter T*ece^^y received from a close observer (Mr. 
A. H. Wilkins, of Lame^fi^, which so well describes the conditions 
noted by the writer th^^ll^stracts will be freely quoted from it. He 
says:—“On Sunday afternoon last the horses were apparently all 
well. Monday morning two out of nine were dead, both of the same 
complaint. It is easily identified by the foam blown from the 
nostrils. The rest seemed all right till Wednesday, when another 
died. On Thursday another developed the cough and slight running 
from the nostrils,,but the symptoms cleared off during the night, and 
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tho horse seemed quite well in the morning. 1 am sending th(' 
bush to know if it is really a poison weed. Personally I saw no 
symptoms whatever of the beast being poisoned. There were none 
'of the twitcliings and stiffness of the legs I havr* seen with poisoned 
stock. The horse died on Wednesday with its front legs bent back. 
It seemed to be lung trouble. The hors(^ showed no other sign of 
pain whatever. The horses that died have only been out on this 
country for 17 days. Two were three years old and one two years 
old. Out' was in good eondition, the other two fair. Personally 
I have had horses on the country since September 27th (more than 
six months). They are ag(‘d from 1 year to 10 years, and are all 
in the pink of condition. Theii* coats shine as though stable fed. 
Th(\y T'un ov(‘r the same country where the deaths have occurred, and 
eat the same bush, which has berries on about 5 per cent, of the 
plants now. The ))ush grows in patches here and there—not in 
thick clumps. The hoT^ses all water at the sanu' soak, and so far, 
out of 40 brought h(‘re in September, none have died of this com¬ 
plaint. It seems to be among the new arrivals, or hor.ses that have 
been here a fortnight or three weeks. 

The coTTespondent adds a description of symt.)toms:—''The horse 
that died in the desert south of Lameroo was two 'yt*ars old. At 
8.30 a.m. it was feeding with other horses on country that had been 
burnt 15 months |)reviously. From 8.30 to 8.50 the horse was driven 
very sloAvly with others to water. At 8.50 it started to cough every 
minute or so (a short cough); at 9 a.m. the cough was more severe, 
Avater and bub])les coming from both nostrils; breathing becoming 
more labored till 9.15, when cough ceased, but there Avas more nasal 
discharge. During this 25 minutes the horse passed dung on eight 
occasions, at first normal—in this country the dung is in colour and 
appearance like that of horses fed on hay chaff cut fairly ripe. The 
dung got loose and sloppy between 9.15 and 9.50, and the breathing 
Avas labored, sounding like that of a person with a bad attack of 
bronchitis. At 9.50 the horse went doAvn, but got up again im¬ 
mediately. Bre^Kthlng was almost impossible when down. On 
getting up the fluid gushed from both nostrils. Prom 9.50 to 10.20 
the discharge was less, and the horse walked 300yds. or so to the 
other horses. From 10.20 to 10.35 the discharge from the nostrils 
increased, with frequent gushing and much froth. The discharge 
and labored breathing increased in severity till 10.50, Avhen the 
horse threw up his head, took a few steps backwards, rolled bn its 
side, lifted its head once or twice, and died. During the whole 
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two hours there was no sign of pain except the breath, and for the 
last five minutes its actions resembled those of a horse gradually 
being choked.” 

The post mortem was described by the same observer:—-^‘Bowels 
in very healthy condition, hinder bowel empty, as might be expected 
after 11 passages of dung in quick succession. Ijiver and spleen 
healthy. The chest contained two or three pints of brandy-colored 
fluid, which had a very sour smell. The lungs were much inflamed, 
dark-red inside, very hard to the touch, instead of the usual spongy 
feeling. There was aboxit 1 pint to 2 pints of similar fluid in the 
heart bag, and at the bottom the fluid had congealed to a jelly, but 
did not touch the heart. There was no sand in the bowels, and only 
a few worms about l^in. long.” 

Little comment is needed on this lucid description, except, to say 
that to the layman a horse suffering from very severe chest trouble 
does not appear to be in pain. The fact that the country had been 
burnt points to the bush growth being succulent, and most of the 
complaints come in when winter feed is springing. The impossi¬ 
bility of breathing when down was, of course, due to the anatomical 
arrangement of the horse*s respiratory organs demanding a stand¬ 
ing posture when they are diseased. The final suffocation is quite 
symptomatic of the action of this family of plants, as observed in 
U.S.A. The observer’s description of the lung trouble woiild, how¬ 
ever, seem to imply congestion rather than inflammation, and the 
winter’s observations favor this condition rather than,an inflam¬ 
matory one. The difference is not easily made out by the layman. 

A point of great importance is the one noticed, namely, that new¬ 
comers are the ones to succumb most readily, while those that have 
been eating the plant regularly apparently do so with impunity, 
although every now and then a complaint reaches the writer of a 
horse dying that has been on the bush for a long time. In such 
cases it invariably appears that quick or Hard work is undertaken 
immediately before death, which is compatible with both the para¬ 
lytic action of the poison, as well as with distention of the stomach, 
and mechanical interference with breathing, resulting from its acrid 
action upon the stomach. 

It may fairly be deduced that the plant has a ^piccifte paralysing 
effect upon the respiratory and cardiac neWM, and acrid cholagogic 
action of less virulence; and that young, ihexpericnocd^ and gi^edy 
feeders taking shoots, roots* or berries are to succumb, ^ 

pecially when new to the ^anV while older animals, picking and 
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choosing, do not as a rule get a lethal dose, though they, too, may 
succumb when conditions are unfavorable, such as coming on to the 
plant with an empty stomach, or doing fast and hard work with a 
large quantity of it in that organ. These facts suggest easy means 
of prevention, and probably, if time allowed, treatment of an affected 
beast would point to light bleeding to relieve the congestion, and the 
administration of milk to counteract the chemical properties of tin* 
poison. The i)rove]'b says ^*One marUs meat is another man\s 
poison,’* a saw which may well be applied to cress or spurious buck- 
bush. 


FRUIT SALES IN LONDON. 

The iollowing is an extract from thi' Trade (Commissioner's leport, dated 
Londoiu April 9th, 1915 : 

Drikd Fruit. 

Curr(mt.s. Business, on the whole, has been very satisfactory, considering 
the limited vSelection offering. Quotations are Pyrgos, 24:S. 3d. to 24s. 6d. ; 
Amalias, 25s. 6d. to 268. ; (iulf and Patras, 26s. 6d. to ;3()s. ; Zante, 25s. 6d. 


to 29iS. ; Vestizxa, 28s. to 34s. 

Statistics to March 31st.-* 1915. 191-4. 

Tons. Tons, 

Total arrivals from commencement of 

season to March 31st. 26,577 . . 24,911 

4V)tal clearances from commencement t>f 

season to March 31st. 22,292 .. 19,786 

Estimated stock in bond on March 31st 2,659 .. 5,CX)f) 


Rfiisins. -The little business passing has been in half boxes, at 36s. to 40s, ; 
and quarter boxes, at 4()s, to 42s. The arrivals to March 31st, including 
transit fruit, amounted to 2,954 tons, as compared with 3,883 for the coires- 
ponding period last year, or a decrease of 929 tons. 

SuUanas, The arrival of tlie Bulganan and Roma with 45,(KX) boxes fi\>in 
neutral ports helped to replenish the very meagre stocks in first hands. The 
trade has been fairly active, with sales taking place daily ; but prices have 
receded, mostly through a desire on the fmrt of holders to clear their small 
stocks upi Sales are—^Comrnon, 498. to SOs.; ordinary to fair, 51s. to 53s.; 
good, 54s. to 55s.; fine, 568, to 58s.; Greeks, 55s. to GOs. The arri vals of 
Smyrna to March 31st, including transit fruit, were 468,566 packages, or a 
decrease of 258,5(X) packages on the figures for the corresponding period in 
the previous yenr. 

Bags of naturals from America have changed hands at 25s.; other 
sales are 1^ ^ 
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BLACK JAPANESE MILLET ON THE RECLAIMED 
MURRAY SWAMPS. 


By Arti-IUR J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture. 

The disastrous character of the 1914-15 season, from the point of 
view of the growth of our usual livestock foodstull's, is not likely to 
be forgotten for many years. Amongst the various expedients set 
going to meet the very abnormal conditions with which we were 
faced must be mentioned the clforts put forth to utilise to their 
utmost the unallotted areas of recently reclaimed Murray swamp 
lands. The Director of Irrigation endeavored to raise on these 
lands those forage crops which appeared likely to yield the most pro¬ 
fitable returns. Among the crops tested for the purpose was wdiai 
is known as Black Japanese Millet, aiiparently an improved rank¬ 
growing variety of Panicum Crusgalli; and it is to this pailicular 
crop that these notes make reference. 

This millet was sown, apparently, on land not as yet completely 
reclaimed—at all events, not to the extent of the complete removal 
of injurious saline matter. Indeed, according to Mr. McIntosh, 
winter crops of barley and oats, which had iireiuMled the millet on 
the same land, failed almost entirely as a result of the action of the 
rising salt. 

There is good evidence to show^ that as a standing crop the 
Japanese millet presented a very fine appearance. Eventually it 
was cut for hay and chaffed,. The average yield, calculated on the 
hay-dry chaff, did not come up to expectations; it did not exceed 
2i tons to 3 tons to the acre, whilst fully 4 tons were anticipated. 
It is possible that these rather disappointing yields are to be attri¬ 
buted to irregular grovrth over certain portions of the areas sown; 
and i>ossibly, too, to a certain amount of wastage as between the 
binder and the chaffeutter. 

In our experience, millet chaff was a new type of livestock food¬ 
stuff, and it w^as thought advisable to submit it to various tests 
whilst the opportunity presented itself. At the request of the 
Director of Irrigation, I had forwarded to the Principal of the 
Agricultural College samples of the chaff for chemical analysis, and 
for iialatability tests by livestock, to which it would come as a 
foreign lEoodstoff. 
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Palatability of Black Jaf^vnese Millet Hay. 

1m the matter of palatability, the Principal (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, 
B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) reported as follows:—'^Thc amount of millet 
available for palatability trials was insufficient for a wholly satis- 
factoiy experiment. A certain period, say, a week at least, should 
be allowed for the ‘strangeness’ to wear off, even in the* case of 
two sucii greedy feeders as ‘Clown’ and ‘inch’ (the two horses 
tested), but 1 think it is clear that horses will take to it well enough; 
and there are indications also that the ripe fodder is preferred to 
that cut in an immature stage of growth.” 

It should be stated that sami)les of millet hay chaff, cut in three 
different stages of growth, were sent to Roseworthy for testing. 
Samples wen* d(*scribed as follows by the Irrigation Department:— 
Sample No. 1—Cut when the ear was showing in the shot blade. 
Sample No. 2—Cut when just coming into ear. Sample No. 3 —Cut 
when in full ear. It will be noted that according to Mr. Colebatch 
the ripest chaff* was prefeired by the Roseworthy horses. 

General ANAiiVsis op Millet Hay. 

The analysis of the milh't chaff’ was carried out by the State 
Agricultural Chemist (Mr. J. 11. Phillips, B.Sc.). His results are 
indicated below in Table I., in whicli the analyses of millet hay, cut 
in the three stages of development indicated al)ove, are shown side 
by side with the analysis of wheaten hay, cut 20 days after the full 
bloom, and representing good standard hay. 

Table I.— Showing Atmlysis of Bkick Japanese Millet Hay cat in three different 
stages of demhpnteni com/paratwely with that of good standard Wheaten 
Hay. All results exjrressed in terms of oven-dried material. 

Black Japanese Mil hit. 



Cut Ear 

Cut ju.st 

Cut 

Standard 


Showing in 

Coming 

in 

Wheati-ii 


the Shot B1ad<‘. 

into Ear. 

Full Ear. 

Hay. 

Moisture . 

% 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

o/ 

/O 

. 17-84 

14-88 

14-69 

9-r)9 

Mineral Matter . 

. 1924 

16-68 

16-3“ 

(MK) 

Organic Matter . 


83-:i2 

83-63 

93-10 

Proteins . 

. 

9-19 

10-50 

5-69 

Fat . 


0-77 

, 0-72 

0-86 

Carbo-hydrates . 

. 35-62 

38-14 

38-37 

59-45 

Fibre . 

... 30-26 

35-22 

33-68 

27-10 


Moisture Contents op 

MlIiLET 

Hay. 



Prom Table I. we gather, in the first place, that the millet hay, 
as might be expected from its coarse texture, rtd.ains on drying about 
one-half more moisture than is the case with average wheaten hay. 
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Hence, if we assume the average moisture contents of South Aus¬ 
tralian wheaten hay to be 10 per cent.—and this assumption is 
justified in practice—the moisture contents of millet hay would be 
about 15 per cent. This point is not without its importance, since 
other things being equal, the value of any foodstuff is proportional 
to the dry matter it represents; and in this connection high moisture 
contents naturally implies corresponding reduction in available dry 
matter. On the moisture proportions indicated above, and other 
things being equal, 1 ton of millet chaff would be the feeding equiva¬ 
lent of IScwts. lOOlbs. of normal wheaten chaff. 

MiNEBAii Contents of MmLET Hay. 

Another very striking feature brought out in Table 1. is the 
abnormally high mineral contents of the millet hay. In the earlier cut 
sample of this hay nearly one-fifth of the dry matter was mineral in 
character; and in the later cuts the proportion was still in excess 
of 16 per cent. Proportions of minerals of this order are extraor¬ 
dinarily high, and will certainly account in no small degree for 
the distaste shown for this hay, particularly in the immature stage, 
by livestock to which it was fed. The proportions for all cuts alike 
stand in strong contrast to the 6.9 per cent, of- mineral matter in 
normal wheaten hay. 

On noting these abnormal mineral percentages in the nullet hay, 
Mr. Colebatch rightly conceived that the matter called for further 
investigation; and he accordingly asked the State Agricultural 
C'hemist to make a special analysis of the ash, with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing its peculiarities. Mr. Phillips thereupon determined in the three 
samples of ash the proportions of silica and chlorine, and made a 
more or less complete analysis of the ash of sample No. 1 (the 
eaiiiest of the cuts). Data available for the three samples are in¬ 
dicated below in Table II. 

Table II .—Showivig Silica and Chlorine present in Ash of Japanese MiUet 
Hay cut in three different stages of growth. 


Bilica and ' Equivalent 

Sampler. Inaoluble Chlorine. Sodium Chloride 

Matter. (Common Salt). 

% % % 

No. 1 . 35*80 14-7 24-25 

No. 2 . 35-79 14-5 23-92 

No. 3... 38-18 12*7 20*97 


We shall content ourselves with noting for the present that 
whilst with advancing maturity there appears to be in the millet 
hay an increase in the proportion of silica present, there is a de¬ 
crease in that of chlorine. It should be observed, too, that whilst 
the increajjp in silica characteristic of advancing maturity is both 
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proportional and absolute, there is no reason for supposing that the 
proportional decrease in chlorine in any way implies an absolute 
decrease in the amount of this suhstan(‘e absorbed b>' the plants in 
the course of their growth. 

Data concerning the complete analysis of the ash of the earliest 
cut of millet hay arc indicated below in Table ITT., comparatively 
with a similar analysis for ripe wheat. 

Table III.— Shounug Annlgsift of the Ash. or Mineral Matter, of Millet Hay 
comparaiwely wUh that of ripe Wheat . 


Early-CiH. UijK: 

CouHtituentfl. Millet Hay. Wheat 

o/ ' o/ 

/o /o 

Total ash in dry matter. 19*24 0*59 

Silica and insoluble matter. 85*80 .59*20 

Iron, alumina, and phosphates. .8*40 9*65 

Lime. 2*90 4*28 

Magnesia . 4*25 2*58 

Potash . ll‘0r> 16*01 

Sulphuric auhydrid. 9*09 .8*.5(} 

Ohlorine . .. . 14*70 1*60 

Soda and undetermined. 18*80 3*17 


It is regretta])le, of course, that for the purposes of the present 
comparison, the analysis of the ash of wheaten hay, that is to say 
of wheat in a state of development more nearly approaching that 
of the millet hay under consideration, is not at present available to 
us. In the circumstances I have had to make use of an analysis 
concerning fully ripened wheat. 

We may observe, in the first place, that the proportion of mineral 
hiatter in the dry matter of the millet hay is almost four times thal 
indicated for ripe wheat. Undoubtedly the immaturity of the millet 
would account for some slight increase above that noted for ripe 
wheat. We may sec, for instance, in Table I., that the mineral 
matter in standard wheaten hay is represented by 6.9 per cent., 
which is, however, still two**thirds lower than the figure indicated 
for millet hay. Abnormally excessive presence of total minerals 
niay, therefore, be admitted. 

Coming to details, we see, in the fii’st place, that there is less silica 
in the millet hay than in the ripe wheat; this may represent a 
characteristic difference between the two plants, or more probably 
is to be attribute to the immaturity of the millet, since silicates 
appear to accumulate as maturity advances. 

The mpet striking feature in the analysis, however, is the ab- 
normally high proportion of chlorine, soda, magnesia, and sulphates 
in the ash of the millet hay. We know that this hay has been grown 
on receutly reclaimed land, as yet more or less impregnated with 
injnyious saline matter, and we must infer that the abnormally 
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mineral character of the dry matter of the hay is due to the absorp¬ 
tion by the millet of sodium and magnesium chlorides, and sulphates 
of soda and magnesium, all of which, when present in excess in the 
soil, are injurious to normal vegetation. 

It has already been stated that winter crops of oats and barley 
failed on the same land which eventually carried a fine summer crop 
of millet. It is clear, therefore, that not only will Japanese millet 
grow vigorously on more or less salt-impregnated land, but addi¬ 
tionally by absorbing into its own tissues, without apparent hurt to 
itself, injurious saline matter, it will, by sweetening the soil, help 
to prepare the way for more delicate crops. 

That the quantities of saline matter removed by the crops under 
consideration are by no means inconsiderable may be judged by the 
following facts. We know that the average yield was represented 
by about 3 tons of hay-dry material to the acre. If we assume 
the saline matter absorbed by the crop to have been originally in the 
form of sodium chloride and sulphate of sodium and magnesium 
respectively, the quantities of injurious salts removed from the soil 
by the crop would be represented by about 4001bs. to the acre. At 
this rate of sweetening, a few crops of millet would soon re-establish 
soils more or less unsuited to other forms of cropping. 

Organic Constituents op Millet Hay. 

A further reference to Table I. will show that whilst the proteins 
in the dry matter of millet hay are thrice as abundant as is the 
case in wheaten hay, the carbohydrates are considerably less; and 
the more or less indigestible fibre appreciably higher. Now, it is 
customary to look with favor upon foodstuffs the protein contents 
of which are high; and from this point of view the millet hay cer¬ 
tainly appears satisfactory. In a general estimate of its value, how¬ 
ever, there are other factors to be taken into consideration, with 
which we shall now proceed to deal. In the first place, however 
similar in type they may be, it is impossible to compare two food¬ 
stuffs on the mere analysis of their dry matter, as indicated in 
Table I.; it is essential that the proportion of useful constituents 
be calculated in relation to the moisture contents of the foodstuffs. 
There is also to be taken into account their relative digestibililty. 
It is true that we have no exact figures upon which the digestibility 
of the constituents in millet hay can be accurately based. In 1912, 
however, I had occasion to determine at Roseworthy the digestibility 
of wheaten hay in various stages of development {vide ^‘Further In¬ 
vestigations into Factors affecting the Handling of Wheaten Hayi 
including a Study of Digestibility; And in the present instance 
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I propose assuming that the digestibility of the constituents in the 
millet hay will be in the same ratio as that of those of the standard 
wheaten hay, viz.;—Proteins, 53.87 per cent.; carbohydrates, 62.91 
per cent.; fat, 62.91 per cent.; fibre, 32.42 per cent. And it is upon 
the above basis that data indicated below have been calculated. 

Table IV.— Shotiing Organic Constituents in Millet and Wheaten Hay calcu- 
iated on a 15 per cent, and 10 per cent, moisture content respectively, together 
with actual Digestibility in case of Wheaten Hay, amd assumed Digestibility 
in case of Millet Hay. 

Millet. Hay. Wheaten Hay. 

Total. Digestibility. Total. Digestibility. 


/o /o /o /o 

Moisture . 1.5*00 ^ — 10*00 — 

Proteins . 9*92 4*81 .5*12 2*76 

Fat . 0*61 0-,38 0*77 0*48 

Carbo-hydrates . 32*92 20*71 5:^r)0 33*66 

Fibre. 28*63 9*28 24*39 7*91 


On the data indicated in Table IV. it is possible to establish a 
rough comparison of the feeding value of these two hays. This com¬ 
parison is based on the available “energyor ‘‘ftiel value’’ of the 
digestible material in the hays. In comparisons of this kind the 
relative fuel value of fat is given as 9, that of proteins as 5, and 
that of carbohydrates and fibre as 4. On this basis we have the 
following relative results:— 

Tablb; V. —Showing Relative “ Fuel Value of Digestible Material in Millet 
a7id Wheaten Hay respectively. 

Dig«?8tible Material. Relative Ford Values. 

Constituents. /----- ^ -—-^ 

Millet Hay, Wheaten Hay. Millet Hay. Wheaton Hay. 


Proteins . 

4*81 

2*76 

24*05 

13*80 

Fat .. 

0*38 

0*48 

3*42 

4*32 

Carbo-hydrates. 

20*17 

33*66 

82*84 

134*64 

Fibre. 

9*28 

7*91 

37*12 

31*64 

Total relative fuel value .. 



... 147*43 

184*40 


On this rough comparison, therefore, the feeding value of these 
two. hays is in the proportion of 147 : 184., i.e., one ton of prime 
wheaten hay will go as far as IJ tons of the millet hay under con¬ 
sideration, on the understanding, that we have assumed both hays 
to be to an equal degree digestible. It should be added that this 
evident inferiority of the millet hay that we have been considering 
would certainly be less pronounced in the case of millet hay less 
heavily charged with saline matter. 
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Starch Equivalents. 

It has become customary within recent years to compare food¬ 
stuffs on the basis of what is known as their ‘‘starch equivalence,^’ 
i.e., the proportion they ai’e supposed to bear to lOOlbs. of pure 
starch in the f)roduction of energy or in the manufacture of body 
fat. In determining the “starch equivalence“ of any foodstuff 
allowance is always made for the energy absorbed in the work of 
mastication and digestion—a figure which varies considerably ac¬ 
cording as the foodstuff is concentrated, as in the case of grain or 
cake, or is coarse and bulky, as in the case of hay or straw. This 
method of apprcKuating the value of a foodstuff picsents, therefore, 
the advantage of rendering possible the comparison, inter .sc, of two 
or more foodstuffs differing essentially in character, such as, for 
example, crushed oats on the one hand, and wheaten hay on the 
other. 

In the matter that at present concerns us it is quite possible to com¬ 
pare together on the lines of starch equivalence the millet hay grown 
on the Murray Swamps and standard wheaten hay. We have again 
to assume, however, that the digestibility of the various constituents 
in the millet hay is the same as that experimentally determined for 
standard wheaten hay. On these premises we find the starch equiva¬ 
lent of the millet hay to be represented by 18.09 per cent., i.e,^ lOOlbs. 
of this hay has a feeding value equivalent to 18.091bs. of pure starch; 
whilst the starch equivalent of standard wheaten hay is 30.93 per 
cent., i.e., lOOlbs. of wheaten hay has a feeding value equivalent to 
30.931bs. of pure starch. 

In this comparison the millet hay comes out even worse than in 
a comparison of respective fuel values. On these grounds 1 ton 
of standard wheaten hay may be said to go as far as 1 ton 14cwts. 
of Japanese millet hay. 

Albumenoid Ratio. 

The albumenoid ratio of a foodstuff is the relation found to exist 
between the non-nitrogenuous digestible organic m^ter of the food¬ 
stuff and its digestible proteins. This relation is said to be 
“narrow” or “wide,” according as the proportion of the digestible 
protein is more or less great Generally speaking, foodstuffs with 
narrow albumenoid ratios are considered rieber and better adapted 
to young growing animals, and those, developing high 
power, in this oortnection ratios of 1 : 3 and 1 : 5 would be con- v 
sidered narrow ratios; whilst 1 : 10 and over would be eohsldere^ 
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Prom this particular aspect the millet hay compares very favor¬ 
ably with the wheateii hay, owing to the high proportion of pro¬ 
teins present. The albumeuoid i‘atio of the millet hay (assuming 
it to be of a digestibility etpial to that of wheaten hay) would be 
represented by 1 : 6^> a ratio favorable to horses doing ordinary 
work; whilst that of wheaten hay is 1 : 15^, a i-atio Mhieh in the 
rations of working horses calls for the addition of some more highly 
nitrogenous foodstuff. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANTS, FRUITS, ETt^. 

During the montli of March, 1915, 14,4()7bush. of fresh fruit, 
7,;W8bush. of bananas, 2f),641 bags of potatoes, 1,156 bags of oniojis, 
86pkgs. of vegetables, and 29pkgs. of plants, trees, and bulbs, were 
examined and admitte<i, at Adelaide and Port Adelaide, under the 
Vin<», Fruit, and Veg^dabh* Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. Four 
Inuidred packages of bananas, 37bus]i. of pineapples (over-ripe), 
98bush. apples (fruit fly), and 356 luigs of potatoes (potato moth, etc.), 
were d(*stroyed. Under tin* Federal (k)mim*rce Act, 367 (*ases of fresh 
fruits were exported to oversea markets during tlie same period, 
riiese were distributed as follows:—For N(*w Zealand, 25 cases grapes: 
for London, 12 cases apples; for Ueylon, 330pkgs. grapes. Under the 
Federal Quarantine Act, l,809pkgs. of seeds, bulbs, plants, etc., were 
(‘xaiuiiied and adniitted from oversea markets. 

During the month of April 1915, 18,677busli. of fresh fruits, 
7,640bush. of bananas, 19,729 bags of potatoes, 2,248 bags of onions, 
2,r)33pkgs. of vegetables, and 33pkgs, of plants, trees, aiid bulbs, were 
examined and admitted, at Adelaide and lk)rt Adelaide, under the 
Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. One 
luiiulred and twenty-eight paekagevS of bananas (over-ripe), and 
66bush. apples (codlin moth), 74busli. oranges (no certificaR*), and 
165 bags potatoes (potato moth, etc.), were destroyed. Under the 
Federal Commerce Act, 3 eas<‘s of fresh fruits, 121pkgs. of dried fruits, 
and 27pkgs. seeds were exported to oversea markets during the sairn^ 
period. These were distributed as follows:—For New Zealand, 27 
ca^es seeds and lOOpkgs. of dried fruit; for London, 3 cases apples 
and 21;pkgs. of dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 
'2,154pkgSi of seeds, bulbs, and plants were examined and admitted 
from oversea markets. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, May 12th, there being present Messrs. 6. R. LafEer, M.P. (pre¬ 
siding), W. J. Colebatch (Principal of Roseworthy Agricultural College), 
A. M. Dawkins, F. Coleman, C. E. Birks, J. Miller, C. J. Tuckwell, T. H. 
Williams (Chief Inspector of Stock), C. J. Valentine, and G. G. Nicholls 
(Secretary). 

Binder Twine in Chapp. 

A complaint was received from the Mount Bryan East Branch of the 
Bureau regarding the injurious practice of chaff merchants cutting up binder 
twine with hay, and pointing out that knots and other pieces of twine had 
been found in the stomach of a cow that had died. The Brinkley Branch 
had also written on the aame subject, and the Mount Compass Branch had 
suggested that steps should be taken to make it compulsory for merchants 
to remove all binder twine from the sheaves of hay before cutting them up. 
It was decided to refer the communications to the inspector under the Chaff 
Act for a report. 

Width op Wagons. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Woodleigh Branch, in the Loxton 
district, in which it was mentioned that the Width of Tires Act had been 
found necessary in order to protect the metalled road, and reciuesting that 
something be done to govern the width of wagons, especially in sandy localities 
such as that, where the roads were extremely heavy. The Board, at the 
instance of the Chairman, decided to refer the letter to the Wynarka Branch, 
in whose bands .were the arrangements for the Piimaroo District Conference, 
with a suggestion that, if considered desirable, the subject should be included 
in the agenda paper. 

Disposal op Wheat. 

The Board was asked by the Coomandook Branch to consider a scheme 
of Government aid to farmers, with a view to the adoption of a more effective 
and profitable mode of storing and marketing wheat than the present 
method of storing with the merchants, it was decided to advise the 
Branch to prepare the outline of a scheme so that the Congress Committee 
might have an opportunity to consider whether it would be worth while 
to have the matter placed before the General Congress in September. 

Duty ON Cornsacks. 

At the April meeting a proposal was received that the Board i^ould take 
action in respect to the proposed additional im^rt duty on comsacks. Th0 , 
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Vice-Chairman (Mr. F. Coleman) said if the farmers got a good crop, and 
good prices due to the war, it was only reasonable to ask them to contribute 
to the revenue. Professor Perkins said the prices would be good, and he had 
heard of inquiries already. In view of the heavy expenditure occasioned 
by the war, taxes would have to come from somewhere. A tax on super¬ 
phosphates was unreasonable, because it might interfere with production ; 
but that was not the case with bags. Mr. Coleman agreed that this year 
perhaps the impost was necessary ; but once a tax was imposed it was difficult 
to have it removed. The Board decided to take no action. 

Branding Sheep. 

Mr. Williams stated that the Strathalbyn Branch desired to know where 
the buyer of sheep was to place his brand when his own position had already 
been taken by the seller ? The Act provided four positions for the reception 
of brands, viz., on the top of the shoulder, the near ribs, the off ribs, and the 
rump. A man could not put his own brand on top of that already on the 
slieep. To effectively safeguard himself, he should secure from the auctioneer 
at tl'e time of buying, a sale note describing the brand then on the animals. 
In addition, he might place a number—any of those from two to nine inclusive 
--on some conspicuous part. 

Fodders and Forage Crops. 

Mr. Dawkins directed attention to the recently published statement by 
tlie Director of Agriculture, setting forth various food rations and their 
values, and expressed the opinion that eveiybody who had stock to feed 
should carefully study it. The Chairman then referred to the excellent paper 
on “ Forage Crops in the South-East,” read by the Director at the Conference 
at Mount Gambier, and suggested that printed copies of it should be distributed 
among all the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the South-East, and 
that the members should be specially requested to read and discuss the 
dissertation at their meetings. The suggestion was readily agreed to. 

New Branch. 

Approval was given to tlie formation of a new Branch of the Bureau at 
Murray Bridge, with the following gentlemen as members:—Joseph Pike, 
Bichard S. Bell, Eicbard Higgens, Longhurst, Arthur Joyce, C. V. Sabben, 
John Raunsley, Oscar Jaensch, Nelson, Coulter, C. Stecker, Tink, Bidjarano, 
J. H. Lehmann, Boerke, F. W. Lehmann, .E. C. Doenan, Arthur R. Hilton. 

New Members. 

The undermentioned gentlemen were approved as members of the Branches 
shown, viz.;—^Imcindalc—^P. Burke, G.. Burke, Paeeh; Sherlock—W. C. 
Burgess; Glencoe—-W. Lehmann ; Mount Gambier—W. Watkinson, G. 
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Madeley ; Mouat Pleasaut—W. T. Vigar, C, O. Royal, B. J. Tapscott; 
Orroroo—W. C. Scott; Milang - L. Simon ; Tatiara—J. Hunt, juu., A. J. C. 
Guy; Claypaii Bore—J. Glayton, J. McGuire, E. G. Ijcc ; Salt Creek—V. 
McNamara; Millicent~I). A. Hannaford; Watervale F, Wolilfeil; Man¬ 
tling-L. Stewart; Mindarie -Roy Shannon; Bern—W. N. Chappie, W. R. 
Robbins, C. B, Kuss ; Two Wells W. Rowe ; Glencix* P. Ryan ; Halidon— 
L. Shepherd, C. Fishei*; Woocileigh H. Ede ; Port Gerrnein - K* W. M. 
Beisel, H. G. Davey ; Brinkley ~ P. Humphrey, F. While ; Monteith—R. 
Richter, W. C. Schumacher, G. W. Trotter, H. Crawford ; Port Firie - A. R. 
Lines, F. Walsh, F. Jose, W. E. Martin ; Strathalbyn— F. Mitchell; Koonibba 

.A. E. Payne.' E, O. Dahl ; Wilkawatt A. Bates ; Mount Comjwiss— 

R. B. Carmichael, M. J aggers ; Arthurton- 0. V. Rudd, H. W. Cnisby. 


METHOD OF MARKING FRUIT CASES. 

The riiethod adopted by South Australian fruitgrowers for marking 
f'xport fruit by stencilling is decidedly crude, and, says the Trade 
Coiumissionei’, in a report dated London, March 19th, leads to no end of 
(‘onfusion in the docks at the time of discharge in order to sort out 
eaidi owner’s consignincnt. He adds:—‘‘Past experiences have proved 
llial it is almost impossible to obtain a correct delivery of any one par¬ 
ticular mark owdng to the difficulty experienced in reading the stencil¬ 
ling, ])articnlar*ly on the ends of liardw^ood cases. I have gone through 
the methods adoi)ted by Oaliforniaii and (-anadiaii shippers to over¬ 
come this difficulty, and have forwarded out per the R.M.S. Moolfan 
samples of the ends of cases which 1 have had collected on Covent 
Garden Market. It will be seen that the methods adopted by Ameri¬ 
can shippers take the form of printed paper labels pasted on the ends 
of cases, and it only needs one vijssit to any of the leading fruit sales¬ 
men’s bulk stores here to appreciate the excellent means which this 
method of marking presents for identification purposes. Some of the 
brands w’^hich I am sending out are, perhaps, too elaborate and expen¬ 
sive, but there w ould be no necessity to adopt anything as costly as the 
designs T am referring to. I was particularly struck with one known 
as the VBed Diamond,’ which for cheapness and utility should recom¬ 
mend itself to most of our local grow’^ers. In addition to this design, 
Canadian growers are adopting a single letter or design, such as the 
red ' Y,’ the which are likewise easily distinguishable, and cost 

very little to print. ” 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


RESULTS FOR SEASON 1914-15. 

WHEAT PRODUCTION, 3,527,428 BU8HKL8 ; AVERAGE, 141 

BUSHELS. 

The Government Statist (Mr. L. H. Shell, I.S.O.) has issued the 

final results of the last harvest of cereal, hay, and fodder crops. The year 
1914 eclipsed all previous records as a “ drought year/’ and the exceptionally 
dry conditions, following as they did three comparatively dry seasons, played 
havoc with the prospex:ts. In 1913 there was a low rainfall, wdth a remarkable 
absence of subsoil rains, and as a con.se(juence, despite the improved methods 
of agriculture practised generally in the State, the various crops last year 
were more or less of a failure. The eff<K*t of the protracted dry period can be 
gleaned from the comparison of wheat production for the last tw'o years. 
In 1913-14 10,936,988bush. were produced off 2,237,851 acres (of wEich 
190,(MX) acres were an absolute failure), or an average of 747bush. In 
1914-15 2,502,630 acjres were sown for grain, and produced 3,527,428bush., 
or an average of l’41bush. per acre. The hay yield in 1913 was 571,616 tons, 
and owing to the unfavorable conditions during the past season, the cut 
dwindled down to 153,738 tons, with an average of 0-48 tons per acre. This 
meagre production was insufficient for local requirements, but some satis¬ 
faction can be gained from the knowledge tliat sucli a phenomenally dry 
year is not likely to occur again for a long period if statistics can be relied on. 
The average annual rainfall in Adelaide for 76 years is 20'88in., and previous 
to the year 1914 the lowest fall was 13*43in., in tlie year 1876. The record 
last year was only ll*39in., being 2*04in. less than the previous lowest, and 
9*49in. less than the average of 76 years. It is satisfactory to note that 
there was an increased production of 195 tons of lucerne hay, 5,9(39 tons 
being cured as against 5,774 tons in the previous season, thus showing that 
producers are beginning to more fully appreciate the virtue's of this valuable 
fodder. The total conservation of straw of all kinds, on the other hand, 
was rteduced from 17,134 tons to 6,484 tons, mainly on account of the short 
character of many of the crops, and also to the comparative failure of others. 
The total area of cultivated land fed off or cut for green fodder w^as 52,656 
acres, including 16,083 acres of lucerne as against 49,948 acres, including 
15,176 acres of lucerne in 1913-14. 

pommenting on the season^ the Assistant Government Statist (Mr. W. L. 
Johnstonh who compiled tlie harvest returns, states that over the agricultural 
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areas of the State the average rainfall from April to September for the last 
nf years was the lowest record being 6*20in. in the year 1902. For 

the year 191 1 tbe average was T-lbin. 

Ibdow will be found details taken from the report:—• 


Average Monthly Ratnfai.l over Aoricultttral Areas. 


Showing 1h(‘ dotails for oaob month for tlw last fivo seasons and the average for 
54 years :— 


Period. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Total 
Six ^ 
Months, i 

Oct. 

Nov. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1910. 

•30 

4 00 

3 19 

4 50 

218 

3-39 

17*74 

2*30 

1-73 

1911. 

•52 

2-84 

301 

2-35 

1-34 

2-49 

12 55 

•92 

•22 

1912. 

1 *95 

•57 

2*80 ; 

2*83 

2-28 

3-38 

12-81 

MO 

1-98 

1913. ! 

•50 

105 

•55 : 

1 42 

2*03 

2*79 

9-00 

2-09 

117 

1914. 1 

! 2 09 

1-74 

•77 

1 -tio 

•34 

•01 

7*15 

•35 

104 

Mean for 54 years . j 

1 71 

2'5.5 

2-90 , 

2-80 

2-53 

213 

1108 

1-78 

1 4)9 


Acre AO E Under (Jdltivation. 

(Figures in parenth<*ses are those for the previoviH season.) 

'1’Ih‘ tola] acreage under all kinds of cereals for grain, hay, and fodder was 3,218,954 
(.3,104,399) aeres, an incn ase of 114,588acn‘S. Uounties All>ert, Fergn.sson, Daly, Stanley, 
and Victoria all sh<»w largo iiioreawos in the area sown. 

“2,842,020 (2,099,032) acres were sown, an increase of 142,388 acres. 

—73,308 (94,039) acres were sown, a decrease of 20,731 acres. 

OnU. —207,501 (27!*.,718) acres were sown, a decrease of 0,157 acres. 


'riie following table shows the distribution of the area sown in comparison with the 
previous season : 



Total 






Ar<*a 1 

'Potal area 

•sown for all pur]>f).ses 

with— 

Division of State, 

under 





Oereal 
: Oultiva- 

Wheat, j 

Bariev. 

Oats. 

All other. 



i tion. 

! 

1 


i 

1 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. I 

Acres. 

1. ('eiitral . 

. i 1,064,499 

899,687 

44,738 

103,773 ■ 

16,301 


(1,010,732) 

(841,439) > 

(01,742) 

(96,623) i 

(16,928) 

II. Lowet- North . 

888,075 

8:i0,845 

5,010 

42,370 

0,260 


1 (809,940) 

(750,637) 

(5,470) 

(38,220) 

(9,719) 

III. Upper North . 

. ! 270,293 i 

273,901 

23 

755 

1,614 

: (290,059) i 

(287,155) ; 

(211) 

(974) 

(1,710) 

IV. South-Kasteru . 

. i 421,102 ; 

.329,894 

15,281 

67,367 

8,560 


i (429,838) 1 

(328,704) ‘ 

(19!i18) 

1 (73,967) 

(8.049) 

V. Western. 

. ; 668,013 1 

.507,331 

7,05fl 

I 53,290 . 

330 


: (550,928) | 

(485,055) 

(7,428) 

; (03,884) 

(561) 

Outside counties . 

372 . 

302 


— 

10 


1 (803) 

(742) ; 

(70) 

(50) ^ 

(») 

IV.tal 1914-15. 

. i 3,218,954 

2,842,020 j 

73,308 

207,561 : 

1 . ... 

.S6,06fi 

'rotal 1913 14. 

. i 3,104,300 

2,699,632 

94,030 

273,718 

,36,977 


Increase or Decrease 


+ 114,588 +142,388 : -20,731 -0,157 ; 


-912 
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FATLITBIt?. 

Whiiat. —1,240,799 acres, or nearly 44 per cent, of the 2,842,020 acres sown with whea^ 
resultc/l in total failure. Of the 2,602,630 acres for grain orily 1,307,666 acres were 
reaped, and of the 318,686 acres for hay only 266,761 acres were productive. Wheat 
was sown on approximately 14,500 of the 28,000 holdings for which returns were received. 
Only 8,200 of the wheat-growers rca]x:d grain, and of these fully 3,000 reaxiecl less than 
lOObueh, each. 

Barhy, Oafc?.—The total failures for these crops were respectively 13,428 and 67,128 
aorrs out of a sown area of 73,308 and 267,661 acres. 

Fallow. 

The total acreage of land nlaccd in fallow during the ^oason was 1,304,936 (1,669,623 
acres, a decreoee of 264,687 acrc.s. When it is remeinl)cn d that last season the sown 
area of 1,327,355 acres which resulted in total failure included largo areas of fallow land 
the dv-crease just noted should not; adverwdy affect the area likely to be placed under 
crop for the coming se ason. Ttio good general rainj which have just fallen will give an 
early start to seeding operations, and with the extra time thus available, even with the 
lessened horseixiwor, it is rt^asonablo to expect that at least the same area will bo placed 
under crop, and hence seed wheat requirements for 1915 have been estimated for 2,850,0tK) 
acres, 

pRODTTOTTOir. 

In the following .summary of the various ero]>? a comparison is made of the total yields 
and averages witli thos<‘ of the |»revious murson : 


S«‘asonK. 1 

Kind of ( ’rop. .. .. . Doerea.se. 


1914 15. 



Bush. 

Avg<‘, 

Husli, 

Avge. 

Bush. 

Avgt‘. 

t'KRKALS j 







Wlieat . 

16,936,988 

7 47 

3,527,428 

1-41 

I3.409,.56t) 

<h06 

IhirU-y (all Idnds) . . i 

1 1,332,714 

1 

447,319 

(»-75 

885,494 

7-97 

“ iMalling. 

1.979,058 

' 14-96 

4I3.86() 

7-63 

656,192 

7-33 

('a|M*. 

244,279 

1 14-45 

29,579 

2 72 

214,799 

11-73 

“ Other. 

18,377 

I 9-29 

3.874 

3-18 

14,593 

6-92 

Oa t .s. 

l,299,74<f 

10 ;J7 . 

368,425 

2-(i2 

832,315 

7-65 

i 

Rve . 

12,142 

9*78 

(i,084 

6-83 

6,058 

2-95 

Peas and b(‘ans .... 

198,945 

12 (Mi 

16,668 

1 -tiO 

92,277 

10-37 

H ay¬ 

'rons. 


'rons. 


'rons. 


ah kiikls. 

571,616 

l-OI 

210,437 

j 9-47 

361,179 

9-54 

Wbeaten . 

418,972 

1-02 : 

153,738 

9-48 

265,234 

0-.54 

t>aten. 

143,380 

9-94 

48,456 

9-41 

94,924 

9-53 

Straw— 1 


; 





All kinds. 

17,134 

— 

6,484 

— 

19,650 1 

— 

Wheaten . 

13,160 

! 

-- 

4,446 

— j 

8,714 1 

— 

Wheat .—The average 

on the area sown for grain was 

1 41 bush. 

per acre, but for t 


a|:ea aatuttUy reaped it was 2-70bu8h. per acre. 
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The production of wheat, barley, oate, and hay in the Bareral divisions of the State 
was as follriws :— 

DivisioiiH. 

Wheat. 

i 

j Barley 
^ (all kinds). 

i 

Oats. 

Hay 

(all kinds). 

1. Central . 

IT. Lower North .... 

TIT. Upper North. 

tv. South-Eastern .. . 

V. Western. 

Outside of Counties .. . 


Bush. 

1,337,548 

(5,036,986) 

1,260,718 

(6,833,870) 

78,712 

(1,038,072) 

261,725 

(2,011,703) 

588,365 

(2,015,357) 

360 

(2,000) 

Bush, 
i 205,687 

I (783,873) 

; 4,791 

: (61,453) 

' (826) 

; 203,858 

! (405,991) 

' 32,974 

i (80.101) 

' (470) 

Bush, 

167,919 

1 (414,409) 

! 17,981 

i (135,274) 

1 198 

1 (0618) 
85,654 
(414,449) 
96,773 
(228,920) 

(70) 

Tons. 

1 122,353 

! (291,435) 
j 42,414 
(144,006) 
2,292 
i (20,368) 
26,718 
i (74,142) 
16,639 
(41,612) 
121 
(63) 

Total 1914-15 .... 


3,527,428 

, 447,310 

i 

368.425 

210,437 

Total 1913-14 .... 


16,936,988 

1.332,714 

1,200,740 

571,616 

Decrease .... 

! 

13,409,5tM) 

! 885,404 

832,316 

361,179 

Peodtjction, 1006-6 to 1914-15, with Meat 

« FOR Dboktjnial Period, 


Total 

Acreage 

; Wheat. 

Wheaten Hay. 

Season. 

under W^hoat 
(Grain, Hay, 
and Fed Off). 

i Production. 

Average 
}H^r Acre. 

Produc¬ 

tion. 

Average 
jier Acre. 

1905-6. 

2,078,298 

Bush. 

; 20,143,798 

Bush. 

11-46 

Tons, 
435,M6 

Ton.s. 

1-37 

1906-7. 

1,987,700 

17,466,60] 

10-36 

398,866 

1-34 

1907-8. 

2,025,901 

19,136,667 

10-91 

315,857 

1-17 

1908x-9. 

2,043,280 

i 19,397,672 

11-45 

488,174 

1-40 

1909-10. 

2,216,397 

26,133,851 

13-26 

439,469 

1-38 

1910-11. 

2,444,181 

24,344,740 

11-67 

464,048 

1-38 

1911-12. 

2,607,206 

20,362,720 

9-29 

476,782 

1-18 

1912-13. 

2,679,660 

21,496,216 

10-34 

656,444 

M3 

1913-14. 

2,699,632 

16,936,988 

7-47 

418,972 

1-02 

1914-16. 

2,842,020 

3,627,428 

1*41 

153,738 

0*48 

Mean for 10 years ... 

2,352,417 

18,793,547 

9-43 

. 

414,680 
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rho disastrous failure of the 1914*15 crop will give irilercst to the following particulars 
of the previous lowest wheat production of the Slate in drought years since 1 he year 1850 


Season. 

Area for 
Grain. 

i 

Production, 

; 

Average 
jjer Acre 

1 

; Uainfall. 

1 1 

1 Agrieultural 

> Adelaide. ' Areas, 

1 A])ril to 

1 , S(q>tember. 

Average 
price of 
Wheat 
for Year. 

1 

Aen‘H. 

Bll^sh. 

Bu.sh. 

i In. 

In. 

-s. d. 

1875-7... 1 

1,083,732 

i 5.857,559 

5-40 

13 43 

1 l-Ot) 

: 5 9 

188*5-6... 1 

1,53().(KK) 

; 5,151,(KM) 

3 17 

j 15-88 

12-32 

4 8 

1895-5... 

1.410,955 

^ 5,929.3(M) 

; 4*20 

1 21-28 

15.34 

4 7 

1895-7... 

1,693,046 

2,804,493 

' 1‘55 

15*17 

11*62 

5 2 

1897-8... 1 

1,522,558 

4,014,852 

i 2-54 

1.7-42 

12-82 

3 10 

1901-2...; 

1,743.452 

8,012,752 

i 4 50 

18 01 

13-.33 

i 4 1 

1902-3... 1 

L 745.842 

5,351.912 

3-54 

■ 15*02 

(>•20 

5 04 

1914-15.. 

2.502.530 

3,527.428 

141 

' 11 -39 

7-15 


Man [IRKS, Sbki>, ani> Foi»i»eu. 

Two million scvcui hundred and one thousand eight hundred and ninety (2,659.508) 
acres W'cre treaU'd with 95.812 (97,023) tons of artifieial manure, lie quire men ts for 
1915 are (estimated -Ap|»roAimate .stocks, November 30th, 1914, l,8(X),000bush. ; actual 
yield, 1914-15 crop, 3,527,428hu.^h. ; total availalile, 5,327,428l)!i.'4h. Home consumption 
(including Broken Hill) to Novcml'cr 30th, 1915, 2,820,0(X)l>ush. ; seed w’heat for, say, 
2,850,000 acres, 2,252,500l)ush. : total estimated requirc.mcnts, 5,082,600. The balance 
on Novomlxir 30th, 1915, is estimated at 244,928bu«b. On the 31st December, 1914, 
the farmei's roporU-d that thpy held on their farms 290,8‘t71)u.sh. of old wheat, and 71,810 
ions of old hay. The quantities fur the twovious year w'enr I93,39()bush. of wheat and 
116,690 tons of hay. 


Thd following tables show' particulars of wlwat cnli\iro in each division of the. State 
tor the seasons 1913*14 and 1914*15 :— 


Aoebagb vmmK Wheat for Gr4in Only. 


Season. 

Total for 
State. ; 

1 

I. 

(Jentral. i 

i 

II. 

Lower 

North. 

Divisions 0 

III. 

Upix^r 
Nortli. 1 

f State. 

IV. ! 
So\ith- ; 
Eastern. ' 

V. 

Western. 

Outside 
■ (V)untics. 


Acres. i 

Acre.s. ; 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. I 

Acres. 

i Acres. 

1913-14 .. 

2,267,851 1 

()27,623 i 

627,757 

259,516 

303,195 

448,959 

1 700 

1914-16 .. 

2,602,630 • 

711,229 ’ 

734,877 

267,431 

308,483 ' 

480,390 

1 220 


Total Wheat Production. 



1 Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 1 

Bush, 

1913-14 .. 

1 16,936,988 

5,035,986 

5,833,870 

1,038,072 

2,011,703 

2,01.7,357 ; 

2,000 

1914-16 .. 

! 3,527,428 

1,337,548 1 

1 1,260,718 1 

78,712 

261,725 

588,355 i 

3(K) 


AvBEAaK Yield per Acre. 



Bush. 

Bush, j Bush. 

Bush. 

1 Bush. 1 Bush. 

Bush. 

1913-14 .. 

747 

8‘02 10-89 : 

4-00 I 

6-63 1 4-49 

2-86 

1914-15 .. 

j 1.41 

1 1-88 1 D72 i 

! 1 ■ 

0-29 

0-85 j 1-22 

1 1-64 
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Wheat for Grain. 


Division and i 

11 

Area. ij 

i; 

Produce. jj. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 

(jounty. 

1 

191:M4. 

1914-16. 

..'i 

1913-14. j 

! 

1914-15. 1 

1 

1913-14.1 

1914-16. 

' 

Acres. 

i! 

Acres. '! 

Bash. ; 

Bush. !| 

Bush. 1 

Bush. 

I. Central— 
Adelaide . ’ 

7,443 

.( 

12,3»» : 

69,309 1 

38,264 ;! 

9-31 j 

309 

Albert .i 

90,181 

115,864 ; 

374,782 * 

24,215 ;i 

416 ! 

•21 

Alfred.. ; 

74,731 

85,583 

433,607 i 

15,718 !i 

5‘80 

•18 

Carnarvon .... i 

68(» 

964 ' 

4,918 

2,882 !i 

7-23 

3-02 

Eyre. ! 

59,290 

73,611 
138,746 i 

331,924 

46,789 H 

5-60 

•64 

Fergnsson .... i 

122,903 

1,506,142 

586,700 ll 

12-25 

4-22 

Gawler. ! 

110,143 

121,144 

726,171 

2.51,771 '! 

6*59 

208 

Hindmareh .. , | 

12,910 

12,325 ! 

70,823 

36,495 j, 
286,305 ! 

5*49 

2-96 

Light . 1 

85,798 

88,669 

1,122,800 

1309 

3-23 

Sturt .. 

63,544 

61,934 

396,420 

49,409 j 

6-24 

*80 

Tol«l .... 1 

627,623 

711,229 ; 

5,036,986 

1,337,548 1 

802 

1-88 

Increase i 

_ 

83,(H)6 

_ 

j 

_ 

_ 

Decrease 

— , 


— 

3,698,438 ; 


6-14 

II. Lower North 
B urra. 

28,966 

32,056 ! 

335,739 

1 

37,012 ! 

11-59 

M5 

Daly. 

221,435 

243,963 ^ 

2,354,766 

638,583 

10-63 

2-62 

Hainley . 

258 

174 

700 

— 

2-71 

_ 

' Kimberley .... ' 

17,672 

17,141 

32,660 

795 

L85 

•06 

Stanley . 1 

203,782 

237,600 

2,376,616 

369,651 

11-66 

1-56 

Victoria. 

146,478 

194,622 

1,709,156 

214,071 j 11'67 
' 606 !' 2-64 

• i! 

MO 

Young . 

9,176 

9,321 

1 24,235 

•07 

1 

Total - 

627,767 

1 734,877 

6,833,870 

1,260,718 

10-89 1-72 

Increase 

— 

107,120 

! . 

! _ 

_ 

1 —. 

Decrease 

— 

— 

i — 

5,673,162 

1 

9-17 

III. Upper North 


’ 1 

1 

! 

i 


; 

i 

r 

i 

Blaohford .... 

7,885 

5,340 ; 

2,576 


•33 

— 

Dalhousie .... 

84,865 

100,680 i 

416,154 

37,019 i 

4-90 

•37 

Derby.. 

— 

— - 1 

, — 

— . 

— 

— 

Frome . 

107,701 

118,018 

587,424 

41,693 i 

6-46 

•36 

Granville. 

11,278 

6,072 

741 

— . ! 

-07 

— . 

Hanson . 

18^059 

11,565 ' 

10,080 

— 

•66 

.. 

Herbert . 

M13 

8,000 

4,173 

— 

-46 

.— 

Lytton . 

— 

— . 

.. — , . 

; 

— , 


Newcastle .... 

20,715 

17,766 1 

. ! 

16,926 

1 - 

•82 

■. 1—, 

Taunton . 

I —. 


- ' 

— 

... 

Total _ 

259,616 

267,431 1 

1,038,072 

78,712 

r . , " 

400 


Inorease 

__ 

' 7,816 



_ . 

■ 

Debrease 
* ^ 

■ 

“ 1 


959,360 

i 

, . 
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Wbbat fob Q-baim— continued . 


Divimun and 

Area. “ ,1 

Produce. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 

County. 

1913-14. i 

1914-15. ! 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 1 

1913-14. 

1914-15; 

IV. Sth.'Kbsterk 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bush. i 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bucclonch - 

63,963 1 

79,834 , 

250,151 

19,764 , 

4*05 

•26 

Buckingham... 

43,265 1 

37,930 I 

498,645 

72,768 1 

11'53 

1-92 

Cardwell . I 

6,292 i 

6,963 

35,850 ; 

9,658 

6-77 

1*37 

Chandos . * 

143,000 1 

131,328 

868,654 

62,604 

6‘()7 

'48 

(Jrc^y. i 

2,7S8 I 

3,226 i 

49,386 

33,582 

17*71 

1041 

MaoDonnell ... 

6,578 ! 

7,568 

95,340 

16,734 i 

1449 

2'21 

RoIkj .. 

6,866 i 

8,771 : 

96,370 ; 

35,866 

14*06 

4 09 

Ilusseil. 

31,464 ! 

I 

32,861 . 

108,307 

10,849 

3'44 

•33 

Total .... 

30»,190 i 

:i08,483 ; 

2,011,703 ; 

201,726 

6*63 

■86 

Increase 

j 

*6,287 

__ ' 

_ i 

_ 

_ 

Decrease 

1 


-- 

1,749,978 ; 

— 

5*78 

V. Western— 

i 

i 

! 


i 

1 



Bosanquei .... 

— 

_ i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Buxton . 

929 

3.987 

7,744 

3,658 

8-34 

'89 

'Dulferin. 

14,096 

18,682 

82,996 

19.415 ; 

5-89 

104 

Flinders. 

69,107 

62.701 

463,671 

145.332 : 

7-68 

2-32 

Hopetoim .... : 

18,634 

17,6.58 

32.399 

16, UK) ; 

1'74 

•91 

Jervoia. i 

136,555 

142,408 

781,136 

235.692 i 

6-72 

1*67 

Kin tore . 

25,086 

28,67.5 

40,0.54 

11,946 ; 

I4i0 

•12 

Le Huiite .... ' 

887 

860 

3,780 

920 ; 

4'26 

1 07 

Manchester ... 

4 

20 

. ' 

...... 



Musgrave. 

26,496 

24,442 

128,871 , 

64,216 ; 

4*86 

'2'63 

Robinson. 

67,198 

73,406 ; 

263,051 ! 

67,375 

3*91 

[ -92 

Way .. 

99,02.3 

106,087 1 

! 220,846 1 

23.772 : 

2*23 

^ *22 

York. 

946 

1,464 ; 

1 

39 i 

0-86 

! 03 

Total .... i 

448,959 i 

480,390 1 

' 2,015,357 1 

1 588,365 

4 49 

1-22 

Increase ’ 

_ 

31,431 1 

_ ; 

_ ! 

_ 


, Decrease 

— •; 

1 

.1 

1,426,992 1 

■ 

3‘27 

SUMMARY. 

1 

... i 

I 

I 

i 

j 


i 

! 

i 


I. CSKTBAti- 

627,623 

711,229 1 

1 5,035,986 

1,337,548 

1 8*02 

1*88 

II. Lower North 

627,757 

734,877 

! 6,833,870 

1,260,718 

10-89 

i 1-72 

111. Upper North 

259,616 

267,431 

i 1,038,072 

78,712 

4*(M» 

i - .29 

IV. Sth.-Eastbrr 

303,196 

308,483 

' 2,011,703 

261.726 

6*63 

1 -85 

V. Western .. 
Otttside op 

448,959 

480,390 

i 2,015,357 

588,365 ! 

4-49 

! 1-22 

CoHNTIEaS ... 

700 

220 1 

2,000 

360 

2'86 

; 1*64 

Crand Total 

2,267,861 

2,602,630 

16,936,988 

3,527.428 

7‘47 

141 

Increase 

] 

234,770 

; _ 

_ , 

— 

; — 

Decrease 

i 

— 

j - 

13,409,560 


j 600 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By I). F. Laurie, Government Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


THE FUTURE OF THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 

It is not necessary to make any extended reference to the disastrous effects 
of the late drought and the consequent high price and general scarcity of 
poultry foods. Breeders have been hard hit all round. Stocks have been 
sacrificed, and in some cases beginners were compelled to sacrifice plant as 
well as stock. Many, however, have retained the most valuable stock birds 
in tlie hope of obtaining good results in normal times. It is at present impos¬ 
sible to state what will be the immediate result of the wholesale sacrifice of 
so many poultry flocks. The markets are seldom reliable guides. Or it 
may be that in a small community there is a limit beyond which prices will 
not rise. Table poultry are very little dearer at present than they have been 
in recent years. As regards eggs, the price at the time.of writing is Is. lOd. 
in Adelaide, as quoted by the salesmen. This is by no means a record price, 
as it was reached in May, 1912, at a time when there were many more hens 
to lay the eggs. There is one point at issue wltere the producer and consumer 
(or more correctly the speculator) part company. I refer to the practice of 
pickling and cold storing eggs. As long as this practice continues so long 
will it be easy to control the market price of eggs during autumn and winter. 
The cause for this evil ])ractice is obvious. As South Australia is the only 
State (except Queensland, in a small degree) which has an exportable surplus, 
our breeders should send all surplus eggs in the time of low markets to England. 
The eggs so sent will not be here in cold store and pickle tub to compete 
against fresh eggs in autumn and winter. The cold storage and pickling 
business is not necessary ; it is a makeshift. The development of a big 
export trade oversea from September to December would so stimulate pro- 
duction here that there would always be j)lenty of fresh eggs available in 
the autumn and winter, and at present average prices. Moreover, the absence 
of cold storage eggs would prevent market manipulation. 

IS THERE AN OVERSEA MARKET ? 

Vested interests have prompted some people to a loud outcry against 
seeking an oversea outlet for our surplus eggs. It was stated that there 
was ample demand in the other States ; this was said in ignorance probably 
of the fact that there was great development in the poultry industry of every 
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Australian State and in New Zealand. In spite of these vaunted markets 
we have witnessed in recent times a return to low prices : and low the prices 
will be until oversea shipments are reorganised. It is monstrous to expect 
that the poultry industry should be strangled for the sake of a few specmlators. 
England oilers a splendid outlet for all our suq)lus eggs and poultry, and 
we should spare no effort in exploiting that market. The war in Europe 
has devastated Belgium and part of Northern France, from wliich parts 
enormous quantities of eggs and poultry were forwarded to the English 
and other markets. Then, again, Galicia, a province of Austria, is probably 
completely denuded of all poultry stociks. This country was one of the 
largest exporters of eggs to other European markets. Before the war began 
there was ample evidence of a general shortage in the supplies of eggs. 
Formerly the United States of America and Canada exported largely to 
England : but of late years the home demand has overtaken production. 
Of course, the extreme prices ruling in P]ngland rec^ently made it worth while 
shipping from America. The average annual price paid for all eggs im])orted 
into England has steadily risen during recent years—just as predicted by me 
in this Journal some nine years ago. There is every prospect that for years 
to (jome eggs will be dear in England at the time our shipments will arrive. 
The experience gained in our early shipments will enable us to land the eggs 
in first-class condition. By relieving the local market during the period 
of greatest production we shall obtain a better average price for the year, 
and pou!try-bree<ling will be on a sound footing as regards outlets and 
markets. 

OPERATIONS MAY BE EXTENDED. 

Operations may be extended to an almost unlimited extent. Tl^ere 
should be no misgivings on the score of markets and prices. Common sense 
co-operation will be the order of the day. But in order to obtain the best 
results, the adoption of modern methods is imperative. 

UTILITY STOCK. 

One good result of the recent stringent times is the wholesale clearance of 
mongrels and old and unprofitable birds. Hundreds of first-class stock hens 
and male birds have been sold from the Parafield Poultry Station to farmers 
who had disposed of their old stocks and are establishing a small stud from 
which to breed large flocks when poultry foods are again plentiful. There 
is no reason why farm flocks of laying hens should not give an average annual 
egg yield of 170 eggs—the present average is about 85 eggs. If South 
Australian farms were restocked on this basis we should soon double our 
egg production and exports. The South Australian White Leghorn is 
unrivalled for egg production, and the eggs are of fine size. Some farmers 
object to the light breeds because they fly so much. But there is a remedy. 
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All farm poultry should sleep at night iu houses surrounded by a high wire 
netted fence as protection from foxes. Therefore it is (juite easy at times 
to cut the wings of the birds which are persistent flyera. There are the all¬ 
round breeds, such as Wyandottes, Orpingtons, and Plymouth Rocks, many 
strains of which are excellent layers, and all are superior to White Leghorns 
as table birds. As regards restocking farms, one of the functions of the 
State Poultry Station at Parafield is tlic development of utility strains of 
fowls and the breeding of large numbers of reliable stud birds for distribution 
among farmers. Those who contemplate establishing a new flock are 
notified that from about July to the end of September there will be available 
a few hundred first-class White Leghorn breeding hens and any number of 
first-class cockerels. Last season a large number of first-class early-hatched 
cockerels were distributed among members of the Bureau branches, and this 
year the good practice will be continued. 


YARDS AND HOUSES. 

The j)revaleuce of foxes throughout the State has induced many farmers 
to provide fox-proof accommodation for their poultry flocks. There are 
some, however, who depend on tlie watchfulness of their dogs. Dogs are 
not ubiquitous, and sooner or later the foxes will triumjJi. Then on one 
night damage will be done far exceeding in value the cost of good yards. 
Tlie value of good yarding and housing extends beyond mere protection from 
foxes, &c. Tlie birds are under control in every way, and the farmer can 
gather the eggs daily, if |)roper nests are provided. This is a very important 
matter. Tiie laying liens should be witliout male birds, vso that only infertile 
eggs are jiroduced. These should be collected daily, and s(*nl to market 
as often as jiossible ; at least twice a week. Plans of all descriptions of yards 
and houses are supplied gratis by the Poultry Exjiert to farmers. The 
system known as the “ Farmers' Poultry Yard is excellent, and is in great 
reijuest. For those whose operations are more extensive plans of various 
buildings are also available. Has the reader built good yards and houses ? 
If not, let him write for plans and pai-ticulars ; they are free of all cost to him. 

FOODS AND FEEDING. 

While at the present time prices are high and foodstutfs sc-arce, it will not 
be long before conditions return to the normal. Farmers should, later on, 
make ))rovision for their poultry by putting aside wheat, &c. If fed on 
wheat alone about l|^bush. per year per adult fowl will suffice. If mash also 
fis fed each fowl will require |bush. of wheat, Ibush. of pollard, Jbush. of bran, 
and about 601bs. of green food (chaffed). Meat should also be used, and, if 
mea,t meal, 51bs. per bird per year is ample. Each bird will need about 251bs. 
weight of sharp grit or gravel (including charcoal grit and shell grit). 
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INCUBATION. 

Mauy farmers have recourse to incubators for liatching eggs. As long 
as one can obtain a supply of fertile eggs incubator chickens can be hat(jlied 
at. any season. If, however, broody hens are relied upon, you must wait 
until a hen cliooses to become broody, and that may be late in the year. 
Hatch all the cliickens early. September for the North and Pinnaroo coun¬ 
try is (juite late enough ; a month later in late districts. There are plenty 
of good incubators, including those made locally. Follow the instructions 
sent out by the maker. Many people place the incubator in a spare room 
in the house. The temperature of this room may vary cojisiderably. It 
may be a very cold room, or it may be a warm one. Hang a thermometer 
in the room and run your incubator at the temperature corresponding, and as 
shown in the following table. The Juration of the })rocess of airing the eggs 


is also given. 

(){K*ratinf5 

Airing T 

me. 

Fifteenth Day 

Avt^rayo Hoom ^romiK'imtiiro. 

TemfJeratiire. 

'riiiRl lf» 

to Pipping 

(Mfujhine) 

Sfwenth Day. 

Time. 



Minutes. 

Minutes. 

30-40. 

103 

5 

10 

40-50. 

J03 

10 

15 

50-00. 

102;i 

15 

20 

00-70 . 

K)2i 

20 

25 

Hottt'r Days. 

100-101 

20 

30min. to 1 hr. 


''Pest the eggs on the scventli, tw'clfth, and eighteentli day for fertility 
and live chickens. Duck eggs are tested again on the the tAventy-sixth day. 

Do not liandle the eggs if your hands are contaminated wnth kerosine or 
other subsfance. 

Wash all dirty eggs before placing them in the machine. 

Do not set travelled eggs until they haA^e rested for 21 hours. 

Select eggs of even size, and see that each egg is not le.ss than 2o7S, 

K(*e}) the lamp scrrupulously clean, and burn only the best kerosine. After 
lighting a lamp do not turn up the flame at once; do this gradually, and keep 
under observation for 10 minutes before leaving for the niglit or w hen going 
away from the house. If the lamp smokes there wull be trouble. 

Do not breed from pullets. Obtain second season hens mated with a first- 
class cockerel or young cock. 

Eggs over a w^eek old should not be placed in an incubator. 

When tlie chickens hatc,h they require no food for 30 t6 40 hours or more. 
Keep them warm, and later on let them scratcli in clean sand or sandy soil. 
They may have clean w^ater to drink. 

Do not overcrowd the brooders. Over-heating is a cause of great loss. 
Encourage the chickens to run about and forage between meals. Feed tliem 
on finely-cracked wheat, &c. Give no wet mash until they are a month old. 

If you have tick and other vermin in your poultry houses you cumiot look 
for success ; their presence means failure. 

G 
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There is only one method of dealing with these parasites, and that is ex¬ 
termination. Do not be misled by “ tick-proof devices. If ticks and 
mites are on the premises tliey will manage to attack the fowls. The presence 
of tick on a farm should be viewed in its proper light, vii5., as a reflection on 
the owner. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU SOCIAL AT BLACKWOOD. 

The annual social of the Blackwood Branch was held on April 15th, 
when there were present the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. Clarence 
Goode), Messrs. G. Jeffrey and G. G. Nicholls (member and secre¬ 
tary respectively of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), Mr. P. E. 
Place (Government Veterinary Lecture), Mr. G. Quinn (Government 
Horticultural Instructor), and 130 members and visitors. The Presi¬ 
dent (Mr. W. L. Summers) introduced the Minister, and extended a 
hearty welcome to the visitors. 

The Minister, in responding, expressed pleasure at being present at 
that function of the Agricultural Bureau, as it was an institution in 
which he had considerable interest, because of his past association with 
the Gladstone Branch. It had been his privilege to act as ^member, 
Secretary, and President at different times. Social meetings were 
not unknown to that Northern Branch, but they usually took the form 
of smoke socials. The form of gathering arranged by the Blackw^ood 
Branch, including, as it did, the ladies among the guests, seemed to be 
a decided improvement. He was glad to take the opportunity of stat¬ 
ing publicly that so long as he held the position of Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture he would do all in his power to further the interests of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau. The State had been passing through a very difficult 
period, but the Government were confident that the indomitable spirit 
of the people would carry them through successfully to more 
prosperous times. He sincerely hoped that much would be done in 
the future to take the fullcvSt advantage of the natural resources of the 
State in respect of irrigation, and to provide a means of reducing to 
a minimum loss of livestock if or when periods of drought again visited 
>South Australia. (Applause.) 

Veterinary Surgeon Place delivered an interesting lecturette en¬ 
titled '^Ploughing an Eastward Furrow,’’ in which he described some 
of the beauty spots of India. 

The following exhibits were tabled;—Collections of birds and shells, 
Mr. E. Ashby; beetles, Messrs, S. H. Curnow and J. B. Harris; pressed 
fenis, Mr. W. L. Summers; pressed wild flowers. Miss Cheetham; 
microscopic specimens, Messrs. G. Quinn, E. Ashby, and C. G. Savage; 
crude tin, Mr. Harvey; and pictures, Mr. C. G. Savage. 

Songs were contributed by Mrs. Tossach, Misses Scherer and Short, 
and Mr. F. R. Savage. 

On the motion of Mr. G. Jeffrey, seconded by Mr. G. G. Nicholls, a 
vote of thanks was passed to the Minister, the local Branch, the per¬ 
formers, and the ladies^ supper committee. The Minister and Mr. 
A. J, Penno responded. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Date. LONDON (Previous Day). 

May 6 Firm; rather dearer. 

7 Firm. 

8 Firm. 

11 Firm; Liverpool market quiet. 

12 Dull; offered lower. 

13 Firm. 

14 Easier. 

15 Dull, easier tendency. 

18 Quiet. 

19 Quiet. 

20 Unchanged. 

21 Dull; offered lower. 

22 Quiet. 

26 Firm but quiet; Liverpool quiet. 

27 Quiet. 

28 Quiet. 

29 ITn changed. 

As the cablea indicate London wheat buyers have displayed little interest in the 
market, which throughoiit the month of May was generally quiet. The price of 
wheat in South Australia was quoted at 7 b. 6d. per bushel for ordinary f.a.q. on 
trucks Ports Adelaide, Pirie, and Wallaroo at the beginning of the month, and 
that rate is still quoted, although practically no business is being done. The 
value of milling parcels remained steady at 8s. 4d. on trucks at Port Adelaide. In 
Victoria very little Australian wheat is procurable, and interest centres chiefly in 
importations from America, the price quoted being 7s. lid. per bushel. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

The Government l*roduce Department reports on June 1st:—The general pro¬ 
duction of butter is improving, and although the increase is gradual, the outlook is 
decidedly favorable. There has been a rise of Id. per lb. in the price of butter, 
the present prices being—Superfine, 2s.; pure creamery, Is. lid. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on June Ist:— 

Butter. —The capital rains recorded during the month of May will give a great 
impetus to the dairy industry. Already supplies of butter are showing a slight 
increase Jis the result of the early rains in April. The supplies, however, are still 
very far short of local requirements, so that heavy importations continue to come 
along to meet the shortage. Values have advanced to the extent of about Id. per. 
lb. all round, and ^'Alphais now selling at 2.s. per lb.; “Primus,Is. lid.; 
choice separatoivS and dairies, Is. 9Jd. to Is. lO^d.; well-conditioned store and 
collectors^ lines. Is. 5d. to Is. 7d. lb. 

K(K}S.—In the early 'part of last month values firmed 2d. per dozen, but the 
high rates interfered with consumption, .^o that prices have dropped back Id. 
Present quotations:—Hon eggs, Is. 9d. per dozen; duck eggs, Is. lOd. 

Cheese. —The absence of importations on this market caused a brisker inquiry 
for local makes, and South-Eastern consignments met with a brisk market; values 
closing at 11 Jd. to 12^(1. for large to lo^. 

Bacon. —Owing to the sliortage in live hogs importations of bacon have been 
made from New South Wales and Queensland to cope with the demand. Best 
factory-cured side-s are selling from lOd. to lid. per lb.; hams, lid. to Is. per lb. 

Honey, —The market has not been quite so active, although there has been no 
quotable alteration in values, prime clear extracted selling at 5d. per lb., and bees¬ 
wax at Is. 4d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Values havt? depreciated somewhat owing to importations from Sicily 
being placed in this State. Present quotations;—Brandis, 8d. per lb.; mixed 
softshells, 7d.; hardshells, S^d.; kernels, Is. 6d. 

Live PouiiTRV. —Very active markets have b(?en experienced throughout the 
month. This attracted a largo attendance of the trade, and nice price® have been 
secured for all classes offering. Ilejivy weight table roosters fetched 3s. fid. to 4e. 
each; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. to 3s. fid.; plump hens, 2s. to 28. fid.; fair- 
conditioned hens and light cockerels, Is. 4d, to Is. 9d.; ducks, 2s. fid. to 3s. fid.; 
geese, 4s. to 5s.; pigeons, 5d. to fid.; and turkeys from 7d. to lid. per lb. live 
weight for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —There has been an active demand for potatoes, but the 
bulk of requirements have been drawn from Victoria. Onion sui)plic8 are lighter, 
and consequently prices have improved. Present quotations—Potatoes, £fi“ 10s. 
to £7 x)er ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. Onions, £6 10s. 
to £7 lOs. per ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The fallowing figmefi, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of May, 1915, also the average 
precipitation f(jr May, and the average annual rainfall. 


StStiOB. 

1 For 

1 May, 
1915, 

Av’kl*. 

for 

May. 

Total 
to end 
May. 

Av’ire. ! 
Annual 
Rainfall i 

■| 

Far North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0-lH 

0*25 

0*84 

4 76 i 

Tarcoola. 

0-32 

0*08 

0*94 

7*68 ‘ 

Hergott . 

0-92 

0*57 

1*34 

6-04 

Farina . 

MO 

0*63 

1*59 

6-70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0-99 

M2 

1*30 

8-66, 

Beltana . 

M9 

0*97 

1*74 

9*22 

Blinman. 

1*59 

1*50 

2*24 

12-85 i 

Hookina. 

2*33 

1-26 

3-55 

— 

Hawker . 

1-97 

1-29 

3*00 

12*22 

Wilson. 

1*87 

MO 

2*89 

11*78 

Gordon. 

J -37 

0*89 

2*37 

10*26 

Quom. 

2-21 

1 57 

3*00 

13*78 1 

Port Augusta ... 

1-72 

M2 

3*11 

9*46 1 

Port Augusta W. 

1-74 

0*98 

:M7 

9-36 ! 

Bruce . 

1*40 

0*88 

2-38 

10*01 1 

Hammond ...... 

1*45 

1*00 

2*03 

11-46 ' 

Wilmington. 

302 

2*12 

5*58 

18*26 I 

Willowic. 

1*94 

1*15 

3*35 

11*90 1 

Melrose . 

2*90 

2*57 

0*7? 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre .. 

1*99 

1*50 

4*28 

15*83 

Port Germein . ,. 

2*90 

1*57 

5*40 

12*84 ;! 

Win'abara. 

3*91 

2*01 

5*80 

18*91 ! 

Appila . 

1 78 

1*40 

4*01 

15*08 j; 

Cradock . 

1*20 

1*00 

2*07 

10-86 : 

Carricton . 

1*47 

1*23 

2*43 

12*22 

Johnburg . 

MO 

1*04 

1*91 

10*21 1 

Eurelia . 

2*04 

1 32 

3*38 

13*24 : 

Orror(M) . 

1*20 

1*29 

2*89 

13*42 ! 

Black Rock . 

1*22 

1*22 

2*78 

12*25 i 

PeU^rsburg . 

1*21 

1*25 

3*07 

13 07 i 

Yon gala .. 

1*59 

1 *30 

4*00 

1.3*94 1 

North-East, 


j| 

Ucolta . 

0*08 

_ 

2*20 


Nackara . 

0*80 


3*09 

j 

Yunta . 

0*72 

0*89 

1 *90 

8*22;; 

Waukaringa .... 

1*55 

()-82 

2*14 

7*94 1. 

Mannahill . 

0*83 

0*80 

1*24 

8*46 1 

Cockbum . 

MS 

0*80 

1*37 

7*97 li 

Broken HiU, NSW 

2*24 

0-84 

2*80 

9*63 ! 

Lower North. 


ji 

Port Pirie . 

2*93 

1*55 

5*88 

14*33 ! 

Port Broughton . 

2*50 

1*54 

5*50 

15*42 i 

Bute . 

2*54 

1*02 

4*30 

18*22 1 

Laura . 

2*05 

1*79 

4*80 

17*27 i 

Caltowie . 

1*71 

1*73 

4*09 

17*46 ! 

Jamestown . 

1*96 

1*08 

4*94 

16*00 

Gladstone . 

2*38 

1*53 

5*12 

15*62 

Crystal Brook ... 

2-41 

1*65 

4*48 

18*32 

Georgetown . 

2'49 

1-97 

5*65 

16*79 

Narridy . 

2-99 

1*77 

6*35 

16*79 

Redbill . 

2-41 

1-52 

4*47 

20*25 

Spalding . 

4*10 

1*83 

6*52 

13*21 


station. 

For ■ 
Miiv. 1 
1915. ; 

Av’ffe, 

for 

Mar. 

'I’Otul 1 
to end ' 
May. ] 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

1 ) 1- 

IjOWBR N0BTH--C09lifRttl 

Id. 


Gulnaro . 

2*79 

1*81 

5*48 j 

19*74 

BundalcerW.Wks. 

3*05 i 

1*51 

5*59 

17*29 

Yacka . 

2*66 

1*53 

4*70 

•15*27 

Koolunga. 

2*26 

1*52 

4*26 

16*94 

Snowtown. 

2*47 

1*71 

4*89 

16*70 

Brinkworth. 

2*67 

1*55 

4*04 

15*48 

Blyth. 

2-96 

1*82 

6*69 i 

16*34 

Clare. 

4*30 

2*72 

7*30 

24*30 

Mintaro Central . 

4*26 

2*22 

7*62 

21*99 

Waten^ale. 

4*98 

2*91 

8*03 

27*17 

Auburn . 

3*35 

2-70 

0-74 

24-25 

Hoylcton . 

2*88 

1*93 

4*75 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

3*2() 

1*81 

5*00 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

2*29 

1 <K) 

3-98 

1313 

Terowie . 

M3 

MO 

2*65 

13*71 

Yarcowie . 

117 

1*20 

2*04 

13*91 

Hallett. 

1*07 

1*52 

4*40 

16*40 

Mount Bryan ... 

1*86 

1*41 

5*77 

15*73 

Burra . 

2*93 

1 *86 

6-52 

17*82 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

3*05 

1 *93 

5*78 1 

18*87 

West of 

Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

2*95 

1-80 1 

5*34 

18*09 

Saddle worth .... 

336 

2*13 

7*57 

19*09 

Marrabfd . 

3*30 

1*90 

5-09 

18*94 

Riverton . 

4*02 

2*18 

7*98 

20*48 

Tarlce . 

3*67 

1*78 

7*23 

17*48 

Stockport. 

3*17 

1-41 

0-09 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

3*39 1 

1*51 

0*19 

16*45 

Kapunda . 

3*11 

2* 13 

5*84 

19*67 

Freeling. 

3*15 

I *01 

5*85 

17*86 

GttXinoek . 

4 04 

2{,: 

7*23 

21*46 

Truro. 

3*61 

1*82 

0*70 

19*74 

Stockwell. 

3*01 

1*70 

(>•20 

20*30 

Nuriootpa . 

3*16 

1*93 

0*02 

21*26 

Angaston. 

4*34 

2*08 

7*20 

22*26 

Taminda ... 

1 4*05 

2*29 

7-(K) 

22*28 

Lyndoch .I 

1 4*47 

2*07 

7-01 

23*01 

Williamstown.... | 

511 

2*78 

8*30 

— 

Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala. 

2*05 

1*70 j 

4*91 1 

16*88 

Roaew’orthy. 

3*52 

1*50 

0*87 

17*31 

Gawler. 

4*26 

2*21 

0*04 

19*21 

Two Wells. 

2-56 

1*77 

4-24 

16*36 

Virginia . 

2*78 

1*97 

4*95 

17*68 

Smithfield . 

3*45 

1*79 

5*05 

17*30 

Salisbury. 

2*88 

2*11 

5*46 

18*67 

North Adelaide .. 

3*42 

2*34 

6*02 

21*49 

Adelaide. 

2-90 

2*70 

6*09 

21*04 

Brighton . 

3*43 

2*12 

5*93 

19*93 

Glenelg. 

2-53 

2*04 

5*23 

18*35 

Magill.. 

4*18 

3*01 

7*90 

25*69 

Glen Osmond ... 

403 

2*75 

7*73 

25*20 


H 
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Station. 


RAINFALL-coiil<ii it<4. 


For 

Av’jfe. 

Total 

i Av’ge. 


For 

Av’ge. 

Total 

Ar’ge. 

Mar, 

for 

to end 

1 Annual 

Station. 

MVi 

for 

to end 

Annua 

191 .V 

May. 

May. 

: Uainfall 


19*.^ 

May. ; 

May. 

Rainfall 


Adiulidb Pliiks— cotOifiueci. 


Rose Park. 


— 

8-85 

— :■ 

lifitcliam . 


2-58 

748 

23-47 ; 

Belair.. 

4-20 

3-32 

7-27 

28-64 1 

Mount Lofty Ranobb. 

i' 

Teatree Gully.... 

rrim 

308 

9-17 

28 19 i 

Stirling West ... 

fidiO 

4-77 

13-84 

46-70 i 

Uraidla .. 

8o;i 

4-73 

18-77 

44-35 1 

Clarendon . 

4-S7 

3-77 

8-00 

33-67 ' 

Morpheit Vale .. 

:i44 

2-73 

7-94 

23-32 i 

Noarlunga. 

2«<) 

2-33 

7*87 

20-28 : 

Willunga . 

2-78 

3-3<l 

7-22 

25-98 

Aldinga . 

21o 

2I« 

4.78 

20-34 

Myponga. 

:i-4S 


8-71 

— !. 

Normanville .... 

2-27 

203 

4-47 

20 66 : 

Yankalilla. 

2:i(» 

2-84 

4*73 

22-78 , 

C/ape Jervis. 

1-28 

! 2-07 

2-03 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 

817 

! 2-80 

I 7-11 

26-87 ; 

Blumbeiff . 

442 

2-78 

7-93 

29-38 

Gumeracna . 

'>•08 

3-77 

1 9-77 

33-:0 : 

Lobethal . 

5-41 

3-74 

1 9-88 

35-38 il 

Wood.side. 

4HI 

317 

' 8-85 

31-87 1 

Hahndorf. 

;M7 

3-78 

8*82 

36-45 i 

Nairne . 

.804 

2-97 

7-82 

28-83 : 

Mount Barker ... 

4*28 

3-79 

804 

30-93 1 

Bchunga . 

.7-28 

3-73 

9-77 

32-83 ; 

Macclofldeld. 

4()3 

3-97 

8-20 

30-72 i 

Meadows . 

4«7l 

3-84 

9-88 

35-52 

Strathalbyn. 

2-00 

2-29 

4-48 

19-28 

Mubbay 

Flats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

l-7« 1 

1-71 1 

3-88 

1501 i 

Milang . 

1 -38 

1-83 

3-12 

1608 

Langhorne’s Brdg 

1-34 

1 .72 

2-54 

15-27 1 

Tailem Bend .... 

1*73 

1-81 

3-48 

— 1 

Murray Bridge .. 

1 oH 

141 

2-92 

14-32 

Gallington . 

1*77 

1-84 

3-.39 1 

16-66 

Mannum . 

1-28 

1-27 

2-49 ! 

11-67 

Palmer. 

i;}') 

1-32 

2-87 

16-60 ! 

Sedan . 

1-74 

119 

2-79 ! 

11-92 ! 

Blanchetown .... 

1-28 

J-20 

1 -87 

10-71 ! 

Eudunda. 

2fir> 

1-87 

4-88 

17-33 

Sutherlands. 

147 

lOl 

2-44 

10-60 1 

Morgan . 

(11)4 

0-98 

2-08 

9-29 i 

Waikerie . 

1 33 

0-84 

2-07 

j 

Overland Corner . 

0*89 

1-14 

1 -88 

11-42 1 

Renmark. 

1 ‘ifi 

1 *00 

1 -93 

10-93 1 

I.(OXTon. 

1-27 


2-09 

! 

West of Spencbb'b Gulf. 


Eticla. 

148 j 

1-22 

4-83 

10-13 1 

White Well. 

1*22 

0-98 

2-lHi 

9-67 i 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

147 

1-79 

3-21 

12-11 j 

Penong:. 

218 

1-78 

4-87 

11-93 1 

Murat Bay . 

1-311 j 

1-44 

2-94 

— 

Smoky Bay. 

1-13 


2-33 

— 

Petina . 

1-73 

1-77 

302 

— 

Streaky Bay..... 

1-41 

1-97 

2-79 

16-31 

Talia .......... 

1*28 

— 

241 

ii 


i 


Wbst of Spbxtobb's Gwuh--<ofiHnued. 


Port BUiston .... 

1*39 

107 

3-90 

16-49 

Cummins. 

1-57 

— 

3-32 

-- 

Port Lincoln .... 

1-84 

2-39 

4*58 

19*88 

Tumby. 

1-14 

1-59 

3-16 

1500 

Carrow.. 

1*82 


3-90 

— 

Arno Bay ...... 

203 

1-37 

6-62 

_ 

Cowell .V.. 

1-12 

1 -36 

603 

11*76 

Cleve .. i 

1 -8:1 

1-78 

5-08 

_ 

Point Lowly .... 

2-20 1 

1-31 1 

6-08 1 

— 

Hummock Hill .. 

1 -88 

1 -72 

3*21 

12*21 


Yobkb’s Psminsula. 


Wallaroo . 

2-05 

1-87 

4-84 

14-06 

Kadina. 

2-22 

1 *97 

7-14 

15-86 

Mooiita . 

218 

I-91 

7-.38 

15 22 

Green’s Plains ... 

2-70 

1*78 

7*87 

15-73 

Maitland . 

2*78 

244 

7-88 

20:08 

Ardrossan . 

1 *75 : 

If 80 

432 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

2*33 ! 

2-01 

4:io 

15-20 

Curramulka ..... 

2*80 

1*98 

7-10 

18-51 

Min la ton . 

270 1 

1 -99 

7 27 

17-41 

Port Vincent .... 

I -87 i 

1 23 

3-37 

— 

Stansbury . 

2*74 

1 -97 

4-84 

1706 

Warooka . 

2-2H 

2-29 

4-;io 

17-71 

Yorketown . 

1-77 

2-11 

1 3-78 

ri'-47 

Editbburgh. 

1*77 

2’08 

1 4-10 

16-48 


South and South Bast. 


Cape Borda. 

2-17 

3-19 

4-SI 

25-09 

Kingseote . 

0-89 

2-77 

2-88 

18-95 

Penneshaw . 

1*77 

2*91 

307 

21-34 

Cape Willoughby. 

2*82 

2*29 

4-72 

19-69 

Victor Harbor ... 

1-74 

2*82 

3-41 

22-18 

Port Elliot. 

1 -37 

2*48 

2*84 

20-33 

Goolwa. 

1 -98 

2*20 

3-99 

17-93 

Pinnaroo . 

1-97 

1-73 

3-78 

16-74 

Parilla . 

2-11 

— 

3-70 

— 

Lameroo . 

2-41 

1 *80 

3-88 

16-55 

Parrakie... 

2-37 

1-74 

3-71 

— . 

Geranium . 

2-78 


4-37 


Peake . 

1-97 

. 

3-79 

— 

Cooke’s Plains ., 

2-19 

1*29 

3-68 

14-74 

Oomandook .... 

1-92 

1 *99 

2-88 

— 

Meningie . 

2*77 

2*23 

4-32 

18*87 

Ooonalpyn.'. 

1-87 

1*73 

3-18 

17*49 

Tintinarra.. 

2 19 

1-90 

3-92 

18-78 

Keith.. 1 

2-31 

2*18 

4-00 

— 

Bordertown. 

2*29 

1 -97 

4-17 

19-76 

Wolseley .i 

2-48 

1 -77 

4-08 

17-72 

Frances . 

207 

1-92 

3-77 

20-74 

Naraooorte . 

2-38 

2-29 

4-41 

22-6Q 

PonoU . 

2*83 

2-89 

7-.J7 

26-76 

Luoindale . 

1-73 

2 34 

3-40 

23-32 

Kingston. 

1-48 

2-97 

.3-99 

24-73 

Rote .. 

1-84 

3-00 

4-09 

24-69 

Beachport.. 

1-83 

3-12 

4-70 

27-61 

Millioent . 

2-91 

3-29 

6-80 

29^26 

Mount Gambler . 

3-71 

3-60 

706 

3200 

C. Nrthamterland 

2-34 

301 

5-39 

2<}-63 

... ... 

I__ 

.... 
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Branch. 


Amytun . 

Angastou . 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 
Arden Vale & Wyacca 

Arthurton. 

Balaklara .. 

Beaufort . 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalie North . 

Berri .. 

Blackwood . 

Blyth. 

Bookpurnong East .. 
Booleroo Centre .... 

Borrika. 

Bowhill.... 

Brinkley . 

Burra. 

Bute . 

Butler . 

Caltowie .. 

Ganowie Belt . 

Carrieton . 

Carrow. 

Cherry Gardens .... 

Clanfield . 

Clare .... ... 

Clarendon. 

Claypati Bore . 

Colton .. 

Coomandook. 

Coomooroo .. 

Coonalpyn. 

Coonawarra. 

Coorabie . 

Cradock. 

Crystal Brook . 

Dayenport. 

Dawson. 

Denial Bay . 

Dowlingville . 

Elbow HiU . 

Forest Range . 

Forster. 

Frances . 

Freeling . 

GawlerlUyer . 

Georgetown. 

Geranium. 


CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Report 1 
on 1 
Page I 

1 

Dates of { 

Meetings. 

.. 1 , 

1 

Branch. | 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

June. 

July. 

1 

J une. 

July. 

i 

1011 [ 


i; 

j 

Gladstone ... i 

+ 

+ 



1014 1 

26 

24 i| 

Glencoe. | 

1047 , 

— 

— 

• ^ 


— 

Glencope . 1 

1028-54 

— . 

28 

* 1 

— 

— i' 

Goode .. ; 


23 

— 

» I 

— 

— ;; 

Green Patch ........ < 

1(22 

— 

— 

# 1 

— 

— i' 

Gumeracka . j 

+ 

+ 

22 

20 

ion 

— 

— 

Halidon. I 

1034 

23 


* ' 

— 

— i; 

Hartley. 

1038 

28 

21 

• i 

26 ' 

24 |‘ 

Hawker. 


28 

26 

1 1034 ' 

23 1 

28 i' 

Ililltown . ! 

«- 


_ 

t' i 



Hookina .. ! 

e 

22 ’ 

27 

: 10^5 ! 

6 i 

8 1 . 

Inman Valley . ! 

1045 

23 

21 

1026 

_ 

_• ■ 1 

Ironbank . 

1046 

_ 


1011 

18 

16 1 

Julia. i 

1016 

— 

— 

1026 

— 

— 1 

Kadina . , 

« 

22 

27 

e 


— i 

Kalangadoo . 

1054 

12 

ID 

' 1027 


i 

Kanmantoo . i 

1046 

20 

24 

• 

25 

23 i 

Keith. 

+• 

4- 

26 

24 

1019 

_ 

1 

Kingseote .. 

* 

1 

6 

« 


I 

Kingston-on- Murray. 

* 

— 



26 

24 j 

Koonibba. 

1022*5 

22 

21 

; 1012 


— j 

Koppio. 

1023 

24 

22 

i 1011 

24 

22 i 

Kybybolite .. | 

1054 

22 

22 

; 1021 


— ; 

Lameroo . 

1 1035 

— 

— 

; 10 ;it) i 

22 

27 i 

i.aura . 

! + 

+ 

— 

_ 

; * 

— 1 

— i 

Leighton ... 

• 

24 

22 

! 1016 1 

. 25 i 

23 ! 

Long Flat.......... 

1 1035 

21 

26 

|l(»36-4.\i 

1 21 1 

26 I 

Ijoagwood. 

1 1038 

23 

: 28 

1034 ' 

i 

__ i 

I 

Loxton. 

i * 

— 

— 

« 

26 ; 

24 j 

Lucindale. 

1 * 

5 


1027 

1 26 


Lyndoch .. 

i 1019 

24 

1 — 

i *■ 

i — 


MacGillivray . 

i 1039 

— 

; 



— 

Maitland .. 

j • 

3 

1 

* 

1 — 

— 

Mallala. 

11016-9 

'i 

5 

* 

i — 

— 

Mangalo . 


i — 

— 

* 

j — 

— 

Mannum . 

♦ 

1 26 

! — 

i J 

i — 

— 

1 Mantung . 

i 1028 

1 - 

•“ 

! ' * 

1 - 

— 

Meadows . 

1 lU46 

22 

27 

! * 

1 


Meningie . 

« 

26 

24 

i ♦ 

— 

— 

Milang. ... 

t 

12 

10 


e 

— 

— 

MilUcent . 

+ 

■f 

8 

I 13 


1021 

— 

— 

Miltalie .. 

1025 

; 26 

24 


1036 

24 

29 

Mindatie (late Cressy) 

« 

; — 

— 


1027 

26 

24 

Minlaton . 

* 

: 24 

i 22 


« 

25 

23 

Mitchell . 

e 

26 

24 


1019 

_ 

— 

Monarto South. 

1035 

— 

{ — 


1019 

_ 

— 

Monteith .. 

1035 

— 

1 — 


« 

28 

26 

Moonta...... 

e 

— 

. 


X 

26 

31 

Moorlands.. 

# 


I 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of | 

Meetings. | 

! 

1 Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

June, 

July. 


Page 

June. 

July. 

Morohard. 


26 


Renmark .. 

1030 



Morgan ... 

« 

— 

24 

Riverton .. 

1 * 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale ...... 

1040 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran. • 

1024 

22 

20 

Mount Barker. 

1041 

23 

21 

Saddleworth .. 

t 

18 

16 

Mount Bryan . 

♦ 

26 

24 

Salisbury. 

1018 

1 

6 

Mount Bryan East .. 

1014 

5 

3 

Salt Creek . 

1023 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 
Mount Gambler .... 

1043-6 

_ 

— 

Sandalwood. 

» 

5 

3 

1047-8 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

1032-5 

— 

_ 

Mount Pleasant .... 

! J 

11 

9 

Spalding. 

1014 

— 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

♦ 

23 1 

21 

Stockport. 

t 

25 

23 

Mundoora... 

» 

21 1 

26 

Strat^albyn. 

1047 

— 

i — 

Mypolonga . 

Mypmtga .. 

1029 


— 

Sutherlands. 

e 

— 

— 

1044-6{ 

— i 


Tarcowie .. 

* 

23 

21 

McJ^amara Bore .... 

* I 


_ 1 

Tatiara. 

« 

5 

3 

Nantawaira.. 

m 

23 

21 

i Tintinara. 

• 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . : 

1048-501 

12 

10 

i Two Wells ......... 

1018-9 

— 

— 

Narridy. 

• 

— 

— 

1 Uiaidla and Summert’ n 

1045 

7 

6 

Karrung .. 

1044 

— 

— 

Waikerie. 

1033 

25 

23 

Netberton. j 

1029 j 

— 

— 

1 Warcowie.. 

e 

— 

— 

North Booborowie .. 

1014 

— 

— 

j Warrow. 

« 


— 

North Biindaleer .... 

» 

— 

— : 

Watervale . 

♦ 


— 

Northfield . 

1017 

1 

6 

1 Wepowie ... 

1011 

— 

— 

OzT(»roo . 

* 

— 

— 

I Whyte-Tarcowie .... 
i Willcawatt . 

1013 

_ 

— 

Parilla .. 

1029 

24 

22 ; 

1033 


- . 

Parilla Well . 

« 



1 Willowie ., 

• 

18 

16 

Parrakie . 

« 

1 

5 

i 3 

! Wilmington .. 

« i 

1 

23 

21 

Paskeville .. 

1 « 

24 

22 

Wirrabara ... 

ion 1 

i — 


Penola . 

1053 

0 

1 3 

Wirrega . 

1054 

1 _ 

— 

Penong . 

• 

12 

: 10 i 

Wollowa .... 

1035 

1 _ 

22 

Petina . 

« 

— 

— 

Woodleigh . 

1034-5, 

— 

— 

Pine Forest. 

♦ 

22 

i 20 * 

Woodside. 

• 

— 

— 

PinnciTOo . 

a 


;- 

Wynarka. 

1034 

— 

1 — 

Port Broughton .... 

1014 

25 

i 23 

Tabmana . 

1024-5 

— 

i 

Port Elliot . 

1045 

19 

, 24 : 

Tadnarie . 

1024-5 

_ 


Port Germein . 

1013 

— 

~ i 

Yallunda .. 

« 

_ 

— 

Port Piiie. 

1011 

26 

24 ’ 

Yeelanna . 

1025 

— 

— 

Quom . 

a 

26 

24 

Yongala Vale ...... 

1014 

21 

26 

Kamco . < 

RedhiU. 

1030 { 
1014 i 

i 

28 

22 ! 

26 

20 

Yorketown . 

1021 


10 


* No report reoeired dnrixiff the month of May. ^ Formal report only reoeired. 

t Held orer until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of MeetingB— 

June 9th, and July 14th, 1915. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Bepartment of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
, the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by H. J. Finnik. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMY TON, April 2ord.—An addrcs.s upon dairying was delivered by Mr. H. J. 
Apps, wlio described tiu> various breeds of cattle, and advocated herd testing. Many 
<|uestioiis bearing on the comparative feeding valui's of fodders were satisfactorily 
answered. 

CAKK.I.ETON, April 2Uth.—The Secretary explained that the reason for the 
postponement of meetings during the preceding half-year was “droughty con¬ 
ditions. ’ ’ Mr. (t. Fuller moved, and Mr. E. \V. Radford seconded a motion, which 
was carried, that the lirancli were in favor of a general petition to the Federal 
Goveniiuent re<pie.sting the ro<luction of duty on cornsa(?ks. 

WEI’OWIE, April 27th.—There was a good attendance, and a iirolitable 
discussion followed the reading of a practical paper on “Horses,” prepared 
by M'r. J. Burns. 

WIKHABARA, April 24th.—An instructive jiaper dealing with practical 
bee-keeping was read by Mr. i*. J. (hirnow. Mes.srs. H. .Jericho and H. E. 
Woodlands congratulated the writer. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEAUFORl\ 

March 25th.—Fresent: 10 memlH^rs. 

Sui‘ii:a. AND Stable Ma.nure. —Mr. A. Yard road a jiaper entitle<l, “Mixing of 
High-grade Super, with Farmyard Manure.” He belitwed that it would prove 
profitable, as by mixing from lOlbs. to 201bH. super, per acre could be saved, or 
one ton in five. Mr. G. Underwood said stable manure should be placed in an old 
dam to rot before being distributed or mixed with super. Mr. J. Sampson thought 
‘ that sheep manure was better than stable manure for mixing with super. The 
idea at first was to make the super, run more freely. Mr. S. Underwood said 
the saving would not jiay for the cost of labor. He favored carting the stable 
manure, when well rotted, straight out to the paddock. Messrs. C. Veitch, C. Wil¬ 
son, P. H. Underwood, and W. W , Mugford also contributed to the discussion. 
Members generally favored high-grade supers. 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.23in.). 

April 27th.—^Present; 13 members. 

PkoduoI'NQ Pigs for Market. —J, Carey, sen., said the Berkshire was the 
most satisfactory breed, as it stood the hot weather better than any other, 
fattened well, and produced flesh of good quality. It did not pay a farmer to 
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breed young pigs for sale in the open market. There should be sufficient feed 
on hand; or a prospect of getting it cheaply, to enable the breeder to hold the 
pigs until they were ready for sale to the butcher or bacon manufacturer. A long^ 
roomy sow, with broad loins, should be selected for breeding purposes. The suckers 
should be weaned when eight weeks old, when they could be fed on pollard, milk, and 
soaked wheat. He preferred soaked wheat to boiled wheat. Green feed at 
intervals and plenty of exercise were required. At first food should be given 
at short intervals, and meals should subsequently be reduced to three regular 
feeds per day. In eight or nine months the young pigs could be marketed as 
fat porkers. Messrs. W. Whibley, W, H. Nottle, sen*, and W. Michael contri¬ 
buted to the discussion that followed. Members generally held the opinion 
that the unfavorable conditions for dairying in the district made it unprofit¬ 
able to keep pigs, except for home consumption. 


CANOWIE BELT (Average annual rainfall, 20,04in.). 

April 14th.—Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

SiCEUiNG. —Mr. R. Carter l oad an interesting paper on this subject. His method 
of pickling was to dissolve 61bs. of bluestone in 60galls. of water and immerse the 
wheat in bags, slacked to allow of the swelling of the grain, for three minutes. 
The most consistent wheats for the district were Yandilla King and Federation. 
Barley and oats did well in the district, and were useful in providing green feed 
and grain for stock. He used 701bs. of seed and 601b8. of super, to the acre. In 
normal seasons the seeding should be finished by the end of May. Messrs. Kirk, 
Bray, Noll, Bparks, Baiiderson, and Wedding took part in the discussion. 

Fodder Supplies. —Mr. G. A. Young considered that every fanner should keep 
two years’ sui)|)ly of hay on hand. Straw should be cut with the binder imme¬ 
diately after harvest. Mixed with hay in the proportion of one to two parts, it 
made good chaff. Salt and molasses were a makeshift substitute when pollard 
and bran were not procurable. Messrs. Noll and Carter also spoke. 

General. —A paper entitled ^‘Things Generally Agricultural,’’ was read by Mr. 
Joel Sparks, who gave some practical hints to young farmers starting on new 
selectioiis. Referring to implements, he said the stump-jumpers were useful for 
breaking up new stony or tussocky land, but after that operation he would pve 
them a back seat. He preferred the disc stump-Jumping ploughs and cultiva¬ 
tors, because they pulverised the soil better, and left a good seed bed. A set of 
discs would hist half a dozen years. Scarifiers and cultivators should have a trian¬ 
gular harrow of light pattern to drag behind to level off the ridges and leave a 
good S(M5d bed for the drill. He condemned the imposition of a duty on cornsacks. 


CANOWIE BELT (Average annual rainfall, 20.04in.). 

May 17th.—Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Seeding Operations. —Mr. E, W. Noll read a short paper on this subject. He 
described his methods of cultivation. He considered 751bs. of seed, with from 
451bs. to OOlbs. of super., sown to 2in. to 3in. deep, was sufficient for each acre. 
For dry sowing shallow drilling was preferable. Stubble land should be culti¬ 
vated before cropping. Messrs. Kirk, Bowden, Baly, and Redden favored fallow¬ 
ing from 4in. to Gin. deef), as the land, in the district would stand continuous deep 
ploughing. Seed put in to a dej>th of from lin. to IJin. was the most satisfactory. 
Mr. A. Noll said shallow ploughing had given the best results on his farm. 

Management op Farm Horses. —This subject was dealt with by Mt. h. 
Kitschke. He advised good stabUng, good feeding, and cleanliness in the stable 
yard. Horses should be watered before being fed. Teams should be stopped at 
sundown, as otherwise they were liable to^ catch cold in cooling off. Mr, K L. 
Baly said he had found changing collars from one horse to another effective in 
curing sore shoulders. Mr. ^irk gave new collars a thorough soaking before 
placing them on the horses. The eollars then shaped thems^ves to the animal’s 
shoulders. His team had not been troubled with sores. 

PiQELiNG WH3SAT. —^Members generally agreed that 11b. bluestone to lOgaRs. 
water made an effective mixture, and that immersion of bags, if slack, for Imin. 
to limin. was sufficient. 
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POBT GEBMEIN (Average annual rainfall, 12.84in.), 

April 17th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Pickling Wheat. —In introducing this subject, Mr. Hillam stated that 
to prevent smut be had found bluestone the bt^st solution. He preferred 
placing the wheat gently in a vessel filled with pickle, so that the smut balls 
would rise to the surface, where they could be skimmed off. Mr. Blesing said 
he was trying a similar method. Messrs. Hackett, Deer, and Teasdale des¬ 
cribed their experiences. Mr. McDougall used 11b. bluestone to 2galls. or 
3galls. of water to pickle three bags on the floor. He had no smut. The 
Secretary (Mr. J. Stewart) suggested that members should tabulate their 
pielding results for a aeries of seasons, supplying the following particulars:— 
Variety, pickling recipe, area, date of sowing, climatic conditions at seeding 
time, state of season, comments on growdh, harvesting record, and agents* 
prices. It was decided to adopt the suggestion. 


POBT PTBTE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21in.). 

March 20th.—Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Seeding and Fallowing. —Mr. T. G. Kirchner road a paper on these subjects. 
He^ favored early sowing, say, after the first of May, and after a rain, if possible. 
Bain was especially useful when seeding sandy land, as it prevented drift. Gene¬ 
rally he preferred sowing early for hay, and later for grain, but it was difficult 
to say exactly what was the best time, as experience during the past two seasons 
had demonstrated. In 1918 the later sowings were the best yielders of grain, 
while in 1914 the early sowing produced the crop, and the late sown areas were an 
absolute failure. H.e eonsideriHl, taking one sea^son with another, that early sow¬ 
ing would be the best for wheat and hay. He also favored early sowing for oats 
and barley, especially when intended for green feed. Cultivated lands sown for 
early feed produced feed much earlier than grass land, and fcc»ling it off helped to 
reduce the weeds, Sandy stubble land, without any previous preparation could be 
drilled with early feed cro|)S. Kape and barley was a satisfactory mixture to 
sow on sandy land to provide feed for lambs and ewes. Fallowing operations 
should be commenced as soon as seeding was completed. One acre of good fallow 
wf^ "worth two of any other ground. On light land it was sufficient to plough 
2 Jill, deep, and on heavy clayey soils from 8^in. to 4in. When the ploughing was 
finished, harrowing should be given to provide goo<l conditions for the germination 
of weed seeds. The cultivator should be used btd’ore the weeds became too strong. 
The land should be harrovred again before seeding to provide a good seed bed. A 
discussion followed, and Mr. A. Lines said he thouglit that in dry districts shallow 
cultivation gave the best results. 

WHYTE'YABCOWTE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91in.). 

April 2fith.—^Present: 14 members. 

Hand-feeding Sheep. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. G. McGregor, 
who referred particularly to this class of work on the small farm. In 1914 
he hand-fed sheep from April 28th to November 26th, After three months feed¬ 
ing the sheep could have been sold at a good profit. The feed used was cocky 
chaff, hay chaff, and a little "wheat. About one part of cocky chaff w^as mixed 
^lih two parts of hay. It was a good plan when commencing to feed to place 
the sheep in a small paddock where there was water, but no feed. He had 
found that old ewes in poor condition reared their lambs better when oats were 
substituted for wheat, and \vas fed with the chaff. Some dry ewes were good 
mutton in less than two months, but wethers, ranging from 2-tooth to full 
mouth, were not fit to kill until they had been fed for six months. The average 
quantity of food given in July and August, when there was no herbage in the 
paddocks, was Iflbs., including i:lb. of wheat, to each sheep per day. Alto¬ 
gether 17 tons 13ewt8. of chaff and 84bu8h. of wheat were ronsnmed. The 
Sheep c^t 9 h. Id. per heud when purchased, and the hand-feeding cost 7s. 4d. 
per head, or Is. per month for each sheep. These estimates did not include the 
lambs, whose feed was reckoned in with the sheep. The sale of the wool and 
120 sheep and lambs returned £5 more than the original cost of the whole of 
^ a set-off against the feed 103 picked sheep and lambs were 

retained. Hand-feeding for about three months in a normal year would enable 
the farmer to double the sheep-carrying capacity of his holding. Mr. G. F. 
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Jenkins preferred bran and oats to wheat for mixing with chaff. Mr. E. J. 
Pearce thought that wheat, chaff, molasses, and bran was an ideal food. Mr. 
J. E. Hunt said hand-feeding shoiikl not be allow'ed to absorb necessary fodder 
reserves. Mr. G. P. Mudge also spoke. 


YONGALA VAIjE (Average annual rainfall, l.'lin. to 14in.)i> 

May Ist.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Farm Toolhoiise. —Mr. T. 1). Koatloy made some suggestions. He advocated 
stocking the toolhoiise with a blacksmith ^s outfit and other tools. He described 
a simple drawer to hold bolts, &c., made of an oil case and petrol tins, with one 
side cut out. 

Conservation oe Horse Feed. —A paper dealing with this subject was read by 
Mr. E. Fowler, who said a farmer croj>ping from 250 to 400 acres annually, and 
maintaining from 15 to 20 horses, should cut no fewer than 80 to 100 tons of hay. 
This would leave a stock of 40 to 50 tons available at the next hay sea.son, when 
the reserves should be increased. Ho advocated feeding hay to stock in racks or 
mangers, as throwing it on the ground resulted in much urmocessary waste. The 
mixture of a little cut straw chaff helpc’d to eke out hay supplies in times of 
scarcity. Every farmer should build a straw stack and hold it in reserve. In 
cold weather it could be fed to cattle, either loose or with molasses. Cocky chaff 
should be saved, and a supply of oats bo maintained. Mr. F. Miller considered 
that there was no need to use ordinary strippers to save cocky chaff, as the carriers 
attached to harvesters were effective. Mr. Battersby thought straw cliaffed with the 
hay was a more valimble and economical food, and to keep large quantities of hay 
on hand was not necessary once in 50 years. 

BOOBOROWIE, April 23rd.—The Balry Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) delivered a 
comprehensive lecture ou ^ ^ Bairying. ^ ’ He strongly urged owners to tost, feed, 
and cull their herds, and use bulls whose nneestors had lieen heavy producers of 
rich milk. 

MOUNT BRYAN EAST, April 24th-—Members complained that chaff mer* 
chants were cutting up binder twdne with their hay. A post-mortem examina¬ 
tion of a COW’ had revealed knots and pieces of twine in the stomach. 

PORT BROUGHTON, April 80th.—The subjects of co-operation and veterinary 
medicine chests were discussed, and consideration of thorn was adjourned till next 
meeting. 

PORT PTRTE, February 27th.—^Mr. A. Bond read a practical paper on By¬ 
products of the I^irm,Messrs. F. Johns, J. Oreig, E. B. Welch, T. G. Kirchner, 
and A. M. Lawrie contributed to the discussion. 

REBHITX, April 29th.—Members discussed co-operation and generally agreed 
that farmers could combine with advantage in the juirchaso of nmnuro, 
machinery, &c. 

SF^ ALB TNG, March 19th.— The Northern Territory. —At the request of mem¬ 
bers Mr. V. W. Holland described the Northern Territory, and related his ex¬ 
periences there. 

SPALBING, April 24th.—A discussion on fodder growing and hand feeding 
sheep w’as initiated by the Chairman (Mr. A. B. Jones). An instance was 
given where one station, at 'Wagga, New South Wales, annually fed from 
15,000 sheep to 20,000 sheep daily during the dry period with less than 21bs. of 
silage and Hb. of oats per bend, distributed in wooden troughs* As a result 
the stock were safely carried through a drought, and a good supply of early 
lambs was produced for the export trade. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

ANGA8TON (Average annual rainfall, 22.25in.). 

April 24tli.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 
Co-OPERATioN.-^lt was unanimously decided to support the scheme of co-operation 
by the Clare Branch at the Bureau Congress in September. 
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Lessons oe the Drought. —An informative paper was read by Mr. J. P. 
Richardson. He dealt specifically witli lessons learned during the recent 
drought. They had to be careful not to overstock, to always have a surplus 
of feed, and to store a reserve of fodder. He rocommciuled early ploughing 
after the lirst rains in the orchard and vineyard, and leaving the land fairly 
rough, to absorb maximum moisture, till spring, when cultivation would retard 
evaporation. To facilitate spraying and pruning alternate rows could be left 
unploughed until those operations were completed. Ploughing should be from 
bin. to 8in. deei>, except in old orchards, where roots were near the surface. He 
gave some advice regarding the prcxiarution of stubble and fallow land for 
cereal crops, and advocated sowing barley on the former class to produce 
feed in the winter and grain in the late spring. Barley choked out the weeds 
better than either wheat or oats. He intended sowing fodder crops in the 
orchard for the dual purpose of grazing sheep and subsequently ploughing 
under as green manure. Thorough tillage was necessary in the preparation 
of land for forage crops. Cereals were profitable, but he iwcferred barley for 
growth and cai)aeity to stand feeding down. On sandy land rye was recoin* 
mended. He sowed barley at the rate of from Ibush. to l^bush. of seed to 
the acre, with Icwt. of sui»er. A trial should be given broad-leafed Essex 
rape, shallow’-drilled at the rate of libs, or 51bs. of seed to the acre, wdth 
^cwt. of bonedust. If possible the seed should be sown not later than the 
end of March. If broadcasted, Gibs, to Slbs. of seed sJiould be ii.scd to the 
acre, and it should be distributed over a rolled surface. A mixture of 41bs. 
rape, 401bs. to 50lbs, barley, and lib. minstard to the acre made a good forage 
crop. The .ler.sey kale and thousand-headed kale were also useful. He pre¬ 
ferred the latter variety. Kale required a strong soil; cultivated Gin. to Sin. 
deep; lib, of seed with «}Glbs. (»f bonedust should be drilled in in rows 24in. to 
liOin, a}>art, as shallow* as possible, at the end of March or the first w*eck 
in April. The crop would be ready tor feeding off by September, and could 
lu*. fed olT from time to time subsequently as growth permitted. There were 
j»ossibilities in the ciiltivation of turnips, mangolds, vetches, peas, and the 
various grasses and clovers. He quoted the n^ults obtainecl at Hoseworthy 
College in the ]irodiictif»u of hale aiul berseeni for .stock. For summer forage he 
recommended lucerne, maize, sorghum, and millet. He advised .sow’ing the 
three last named in rows 24iu. to oOin. apart, at the end of St‘ptember, as 
follows:—»Sorghum, ulbs. to 71bs, of seed to the acre; millet, 4lbs. to 51bs.; 
maize, 201bs. He mixed bonedust with the sorghum and millet, and applied 
1cwt. super, with the maize. Big returns could be secured with iurigation. 
An acre plot at K(»seworthy, sown in early autumn with berseeiu, and again 
in si»ring with sorghum, returned .14 tons and 20 tons of the respective fodders 
in one year. Lucerne under irrigation was of immense value ns a fodder, and 
a few pounds sown with the cereal crops improved the grazing properties of 
the paddocks. . - 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, lG.4Gin.). 

February loth.— li’esent: 10 meinlH‘rs and one visitor. 

BTAltiiK Mam’KK.—M r. A. L. MeEwin sai<l it was a problem to suecessfully deal 
witli stable manure. It was his practice to j)!ace it on the laud and fallow* it in. 
H<j invariably found, however, that the resulting crop w*as the dirtiest, the poorest, 
and the most costly on the fariii. He suggest<.*d that it might be possible to store 
the manure in a depres.sioii, and when it w-as well rotted to truck it away in bags 
to the lulls districts, where it w’as a valuable aid to production. BtablV* iiuuuiie 
benefited sandy or stiff clayey soil, and w'as also valualjle on limestone rubble land, 
but it was a drawback on all lumvy cereal soils in light rainfall country, say from 
18in. downw'ards. For ganleners and irrigationists the manure could not Ik? "beaten, 
but it was not a profitable proposition for the agriculturist on the ]>lains, where 
there was only a medium rainfall. The cost of handling it was expensive, but the 
farmer had to deal with the accumulations, and the most eflicieiit method W'as to 
cart direct from the stable to the paihlock, aiul either })lough it in or leave it as 
a top-dressing on grass land till the following winter. 

BJiYTH (Average annual rainfall, lG.4Gin.). 

May Ist.—Present; 31 members and two visitors. 

I^'eedikg Hor 8ES.—Mr. W. O. Kiine read a paper on tliis subject. He said 
molasses fed in the latter part of the summer or autumn w^as a splendid thing 
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for horses that had had nothing but dry feed for mouths, as it loosened their 
bowels and assisted to sliift accumulations of sand. A mixture of molasses 
and cocky chaff or good straw chaff might keep horses lit for light work, while 
molasses thrown over straw might keep the animals alive. However, it paid 
better to use good hay chaff. The addition of straw or cocky chaff: was advis¬ 
able ill times of scarcity. Cocky chaff ivas invaluable as a standby. He did 
not place much faith in straw chaff*, which should be put through the winnower, 
BO that only the parts blown out were used. The straw chaffed in the usual 
way sometimes resulted in the death of animals. Horses in the district did not 
get enough salt. They could not get enough off the rock salt. He believed it 
advisable to give a handful of coarse salt in the feed for a w^eek or two at 
intervals. The best feed for working horses was Ibush. crushed wheat to each 
bag of rolled oats. For eight horses in solid w^ork he gave a bushel of the 
crushed grain with four branbags of good hay chaff daily, and at night tw'o 
sheaves of Hay were given for each animal. He found that horses eat quicker 
and better when the hay chaff was not dampened, either when cutting or 
feeding. Horses should bo wintered when ready to go out to work, and upon 
their return, but should not be allowed free access to the water trough during 
feeding. Despite the high price of fodder farmers should give the w'orking 
horses the best feed they could. Mr. McHwin believed in storing 12 inonths’ 
supply of hay. Ho only believed in conserving straw by stacking it in the pad- 
docks for stock to pull at at their desire. The idea of using coarse salt instead 
of rock salt was a good one. One gallon of corn to each horse daily in good 
hay chaff* was too much. He believed in having the water trough in the feed 
yard. Messrs. J. T. Harmer and J. Pratt also joined in the discussion. 


CHARE (Average animal rainfall, 24.30in.). 

April 30th.—Present: 22 members niul two visitors. 

Pruning Match. —It was decided to hold a pruning competition at Mr. W. 
Pattullo^s orchard and vineyard on the first public holiday in Juno. The fol¬ 
lowing committee was api)ointed:—Messrs. 0. T. Jarman, K. Hunter, J. H. 
Knappstein, W. Pattullo, F. Hicks, and C. J. Radford. 

Rotation of Crops. —This subject was dealt with in a lengthy paper by Mr. 
W. G. Lewcock, sen., who dealt exclusively with the preparation of Jaud and 
rotation of crops in the south-west of England, some 30 to 40 miles from 
London, as ho remembered it from liJoi to .1807. Several members discussed 
the paper, and hoped that Mr. Lew’^cock would write a paper oh the same sub¬ 
ject' as it applied to their own district. 


JULIA Average annual rainfall, 18iii. to 19iii.). 

May 14th,—Present: eight members. 

Seeding Operations. —Mr. B. J. Schmidt dealt with this subject. He con¬ 
sidered that sowing the seed from the middle of April to tho middle of May was 
necessary in that district to get a good return. However, sooner than dry-sow he 
would cultivate the fallow deei»ly, and wait for rain. In wet weather, harrowing 
should follow the drilling, as otherwise tho grain would lie too loosely in the soil. 
Ho sowed from 701bs. to 751bs. of seed to the acre, an‘d obtained the best results 
with early varieties by using the maximum quantity, with lOOlbs. of super. To 
secure grain crops hei sowed late wheats early and early varieties late, but if hay 
was required, he cross-drilled in early varieties, using 451b8. seed and 561bs. supei. 
each way. 


MALLALA (Average annual rainfall, 16.88in.). 

April 6th.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Successful Farming. —^Mr. H. Jury read a paper on this subject. He recom¬ 
mended fallowing as soon as seeding was completed, ploughing firm land with 
many weeds, and cultivating loose land. Ploughing 4in. deep was advisable 
on land well soaked with winter rains, but 3in. was sufficient on drier soils. 
Harrowing once each way, after ploughing, was necessary. Subsequent weeds 
should be *fed off with sheep, and finally cultivated out. Harrowing should 
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be given after each rain, i^and intended for fallow could be cultivated after 
harvest, so that weeds would germinate with the first rains. He sowed 
stubble land for a hay crop in April, if the soil was dry, he did not harrow 
after the drill, but waited for the rain before cariyiiig out that operation. He 
preferred sowing on fallow after a rain. When sowing dry he put the roller 
over the ground l)eforo drilling to prevent the seed going in too deep. If the 
fallow^ was wet he cultivated it as shallow as possible before drilling in the 
seed. If weeds wore numerous, harrowing before and after the drill was 
necessary. He sowed early wheats or oats first on stubble land, and late 
wheats lirst on fallow. He waited for 10 days after the first autumn rains 

before cultivating dirty fallow, in order to allow' time for the weeds to ger¬ 
minate. He sowed wheat dry on stubble land for hay, but pickled all 

wheat for sowing after rains. He believed in rolling the w^heat crops soon 

after germination, especially those intended for hay. Members generally 
agreed with the writer. Mr. R. (J. Hast advocated the use of the spring-tooth 
cultivator in preference to the set tine, and light harrows, about %in. square, 
for harrowing growing crops. 


IS’ORTHFJELI) ^Average aunual rainfall, 19in.). 

Ajiril 13th.—rresent: six members. 

Handung Young Houses. —Mr. D. Rowe (Vice-President) read a practical 
paper dealing with this subject. He pointed out the fact that the small 
larmer labored at a greater disadvantage than a breeder in a large way, as 
he w^as obliged to patronise travelling sires, whose progeny sometimes de¬ 
veloped serious deficiencies. The drawback resulting from this disability was 
realised when the time came to handle the youngster. The head might be too 
large, the neck too thin, the shoulders without muscle, and the conformation 
generally at fault. Defects such as enumerated made the work of fitting the 
unbroken animal with suitable haruess more difficult. Foals, he said, should 
be handled when a few' days old. They should early be acemstomed to having 
their heads handled or fondled. He did not hold w'ith the method of tying, 
say, a three-months, six-months, or 12-months old colt to a post and allow'ing 
it to pull, without any controlling influence. He preferred using the head¬ 
stall, the top of which should not be allowed to pass the first joint of the 
neck. The colt should be allowed to jump about. When tying the novice 
up to a post the rope should be kept near the bottom of it, so that the animal 
would not subject itself to so severe a strain. He should have his legs handled 
before being tied up, and should be taught to lead properly. It was important 
to secure good-fitting collars. If the tup of the shoulder was thin, the collar 
was apt to pull too far back on the bones of the shoulder, but if thick and 
deep, satisfactory fitting was comparatively easy. When first harnessed 
the youngster should be coupled with an older horse, fitted with collar and 
hames. They should be hitched to a p>ost attached to a swing and chains, 
without a backhand, and be driven round. The rope on the headstall of the 
colt should be tied to the collar of the experienced horse, as this prevented him 
from standing to kick. An attempt to be unruly should be punished lightly 
with the whip, and the horses should be urged on, so that the colt would be 
forced along by his team mate. Finding that he was powerless to halt and 
kick, it would be only a matter of 15 minutes or 20 minutes before the colt 
would learn his lesson. Mr. J. Williams said ho preferred leaving the foals 
alone until they were old enough to be broken to work. He thought a halter 
was generally safer to use than a rope, but if there was any trouble he 
advocated putting on a Professor Hyland's breeching. A good-fitting collar, 
rather on the tight side, was preferable to a loose one. Mr. A. Low believed 
m handling foals when quite young. He had never seen any ill effects from 
the practice during a long experience in Scotland. Mr. W. J. Dali did not 
tavor the hanffing or tying up of foals. Ho had found that those not handled 
When young became the best workers. When breaking colts, he tied them 
o a post w'lth a rope, and put on halters. He never allowed them to choke 
down or break a rope. They were not handled with older horses, but were 
put in a wagon and driven. They led better wffien trained by themselves. Mr. 
iii. Jxester supported Mr. Rowe's remarks concerning tying up of young horses. 
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8ALI8BUBV (Average aiitiual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

April 6th.—Present: memlK^rs and two visitors. 

Wheat and Manure Tests. —The Secretary (Mr. Arnold Jenkins) read the re¬ 
sults of the tests carried out in 1914-15, as follows:— 


Variety. Condition when cut. Weight. pevl^re^ 

Cuinbeilund. Good ‘20J«lbs. Hewts. 861bs. 

Gluyas . Good 21 Jibs. locwts. 24ll>8. 

Triumph . Turning ripe lJuw ts. GOlbs. 

American No. 8 . Unnt — 

Firbank. Little over-ripe, ISOlbs. IJcwds. J2lbB. 

damaged by sparrows 

Crossbred 53 ... Unfit — — 

Genoa . Unfit — 

Tbew . Right 1951bg. IJcwts. lOllbs. 


In each plot, covering an eighth of an acre of well-prepared fallow, lllbs. of seed 
was sow'u on May 12th. The g«.‘rinination in each case was even. The crops w^ere 
cut on Octolnu’ 6th, and the stooking was done two days later. Ten nianurial tests 
w'ere carried out, but owdng to the dryness of the season there was no appreciable 
difference in the results. 

Lessons from the Duoi'oht. —Mr. Bagst<n* read a paper on this subject, 
strongly advocating the conservation of w^atcr and fodder. He believed in keep¬ 
ing as much stock on the farm as it could fairly carry. If the advice of some 
newspaper farmers—to stock only up to tlu‘ capacity of a laid Y(?ai*—w’as followed, 
they might as w’ell take the wires out of their fences and turn thorn into hoops. 

HALLSBITRY (Average annual rainfall, lS.57in.). 

May 4th.—Present: 11 jnomb(?rs and one visitor. 

Bejiui and Lonton. —Mr. E. Moss described a recent visit to these i)la<‘es. At 
Berri, on accoiint of the dry season and the low river, he was surprised at the 
vigor of the young orchards. The irrigated blocks presented a striking cmui- 
trust to the adjacent .scrub lands, which were barren of feed. {Settlors were 
faced with a problem in procuring .supplies of fodder, for although they could 
grow it, they had not been installed long enough to give this important matter 
the attention it merited. It was a wise plan for the newcomer, w'hen laying out 
his block, to reserve from 2 acre.s to 5 acres for fodder growing, and to st)W 
some lucerne as soon a.s pos.sible after occupation. Most kinds of deciduous 
fruits and oranges grew to perfection, but apples and prunes were still under 
trial. Vegetables thrived w^onderfully, but to overcome the drawback 
occasioned by the six-week intervals between irrigations, storage tanks had 
been found necessary. However, even with the ordinary irrigations potatoes 
and tomatoes gave heavy yields. He considered the ideal size of blocks for 
settlers not over])urdened with capital was 15 acres—10 acres for fruits and 
5 acres for fodder growing, drying green, and yard jnipposcs. Tlie water in 
the River Murray was too saline at present to be pleasant to drink, but the 
trees did not sht)w any ill-elTects, although some vegetables had suffered. At 
Loxton the scarcity of feed was noticeable. Old horses were dying, but young 
stock appeared to be holding their own remarkably well. Home farmers had 
been seeding for some weeks, and the wheat was springing evenly on the 
sandy land. With fair rains thero were prosiiects' for a record harvest. A 
discussion follow^ed. 

TWO WELLH (Average annual rainfall, 16.36in.). 

January^ 26th,—I*resent: irme members. 

OuETiVATiON OF LUCERNE, —This valuable legume, said Mr. W. J. Hart, in intro¬ 
ducing the subject, has undoubtedly established its claim to the title, “ King of 
Fodders.’^ The mi Ik-producing and fattening qualities of this fodder have 
made it popular in every district where it can be grown successfully. Every 
farmer, he said, should try to establish a i>lot, even if the area available w^as 
limited to one-quarter of an acre. Land for the purpose should possess good 
drainage, and should not contain too high a percentage of clay or salt. The 
ideal soil was a fairly deep loam of a sandy rather than a clayey character. 
The ai'ca«to be so^n should be given a good dressing of stable manure, and be 
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fallowed with the plough at least three? months before seeding it. Ploughing 
should be as deep as possible without bringing to the surface the subsoil, which, 
however, could with advantage be loosened up with a scarifier. The surface 
required worhing to a fine tilth with the harrow^s. Prior to sowing the plot 
should be rolled. The seed should be distributed, harrowed in, and then rolk?d 
again to secure a tirm seed bed. The soil should hold enough moisture to 
germinate the seed and carry the plants into the fourth leaf at least. He 
broadcasted the seed at the rate of from 2011 )h. to 251bs. per acre.^ The best 
time to SOW’ was in September, when no nurse” crop was required. The 
cuts should be made when the plants were about one-tenth in bloom. After 
the first cut a light mulch of stable manure should be applied. 4t*U)ther dress¬ 
ing, the fresher the better, should be given after the third cut. Artificial 
manures were not recommended for use in the growing period, but they could 
be advantageously w’orhed in with stable litter during the winter. The 
sprinkler w'as the Viest medium for watering. The l>est variety was the Hunter 
River, but to ensure purity a guarantee should be asked for when jmrehasing 
the seed. The Arabian variety did well in cold weather. Tin? Turkestan was 
about the best for shallow^ s<»ils or for grazing, and sown with the w^heat crop 
at the rate of Tilbs. or 41bs. to the acre, it would improve the stock-carrying 
capacity of the Ijind. \Vh(u*e underground water supplies were not available 
it wH)uld pay the farmer to establish a small plot with Barossa wmter (avail¬ 
able at fiil. )>er l,000gallK.). A jdot half a chain square w’ould require 
2,000galls, to thoroughly sunk it and start the growth. With little more water 
a cut should be produced <?very eight weeks. The Chairman and Messre, 
Kenner rind Frost contributed to a profitable discussion. 


FRKEUNCi, March 24th.—” Road-making and Permanent Ataintenance, ” 
was the subject of a paper read by Air. August Mattiske, sen. A good dis¬ 
cussion followed. 

(j AWL FIB RIVER, March ‘list.—Co.sT of FKEinN’O (Jows.—Mr. G. Higgins re¬ 
lated his methods of maintainiiig a herd of nine cows for a year. He estimated 
the cost at £fi 10s. j>er head ])er annum. 

LYNPOCH, April 20th.—Air. H. Kennedy reported that lo* had secured 150 
signatures to a petition |»rotosting against tlie 10 per cent, duty on jute 
goods. A discussion on bird pests took place, but no finality w'us reached. 
Ckirrespondence dealing with co-operation was rend, and the subject was re¬ 
served for discussion at the next meeting. 

MAliLALA, May *lrd.——Mr. R. C. East said farm life should be 
made more attractive to ket'j) the young fedk on the land. The surroundings of 
the home could Iw improved iii many cases. Farmers had sco}ie to raise the stan¬ 
dard of machinery l>y inventing or suggesting improvements. He reminded far¬ 
mers that it paid to stack hay as a jirecaution against drought, and to take ad¬ 
vantage of the high prices that ruled every four or five years. A good discussion 
followed. 

TWO WELLB, April 27th.— Whf.at-orowing. —Mr. G. M. Cordon said the first 
essential was a good seed bed. He gave some practical hints regarding drill¬ 
ing, and said that if the land wms very dirty tlie disc drill was the most 
suitable implement to use. To kill weeds on loose sandy land it was advisalde 
to cross-harrow’ after the drill, and repeat the operation three days or four 
day's later. He also advocated the rolling of the young crop, and, in good 
seasons, the feeding off of the early growth with sheej). In the discussion 
that follow'ed the Chairman said the grain sow^n this .season would be better 
placed fairly deep, as moisture had percolated well down into the soil. 
Messrs. Frost and Oke also contributed to the criticism. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT, 

(TO BUTE.) 

BUTK (Average annual rainfall, I5.42in,). 

February 2,‘lrd.—Present; 20 mem tiers nml one visitor. 

PouhTiiv Breedino and Raising. —^Alr. A. E. Bryant rea<i the following paper:— 
“The first thing to study is the housing of the fowls. The fowlhoiises should be 
built of galvanized iron, with as little wood as possible, and all on the outside so 
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as to prevent tick from getting into the houses and breeding. They should face 
the east, so that the fowls get the early morning sun; should be dry and warm, 
well ventilated, but on no account draughty. They should be cleaned out every 
week and disinfe(*fed, so as to prevent disease. A little fresh lime and sand 
put in the houses make a great imi)rovoment, and keep the places fresh. The 
water tins should be kept in the shade, as the fowls need plenty of fresh water 
during the warm weather. A little Kpsom salts is a good thing to put in the water 
occasionally. The next thing to study is the best fowls to keep. For laying pur¬ 
poses only, 1 should recommend the White Leghorn. The other fowls I am very 
much in favor of are the Silver and White Wyandottes, White and Black Orping¬ 
tons, Faverolles, Rhode Island Reds, Re<l Sussex, and Plymouth Rocks. All these 
breeds are very good layers, good table birds, and also real good for cross breeding. 
The Wyandotte is a good table bird, and has great laying abilities. They are 
good sitters, but not so good as mothers, on account of their wanting to lay again 
when the brood is only four to six weeks old. The Orpington possesses greater 
length of body than the Wyandotte. It is this length of keel, and the dei)th and 
breadth of body, that give the Orpington its massive ai)pearance. Anything that 
will tfike from it that character will hurt the breed more tlian it can possibly add 
in utility qualities. The Faverolle comes from France, a country noted for its 
high-class table birds. Although bred for table purposes, it has been found by 
expert poultry men to be a prolific layer, more especially in winter, of a medium¬ 
sized egg of a dark cream color. The progeny, too, are robust, quick in growth, 
and very fleshy, so that the^y make ideal market birds at a very early stage. The 
breed is very valuable to cross with. There are a great number of poultry 
keepers who have a stwng liking for cross bred fowls, and under certain conditions 
first crosses are almost, if not equal, to pure bred birds, but such crosses must be 
judiciously selected. For eggs alone 1 should recommend the following first 
crosses:—Minorca and Orpington, Minorca and Wyandotte, Minorca and Plymouth 
Rock, Leghorn and Iloudaii, and Leghorn and Red Sussex. All these make ex¬ 
cellent all-round layers of good-sized eggs. They do not become broody too often, 
and when they do they are easily cheeked of their desire to sit. They are hardy, 
and can withstand the cold wet weather, though, of course, all reasonable care 
must be taken of them. For spring chickens the following crosses are every¬ 
thing that can l5e desired:—FaveroU^ and Red Sussex, Faverolles and Orping¬ 
tons, Faverolles and Dorkings, Iloudan and Orpingtons, Houdan and Dorkings, and 
Red Sussex and Orpingtons. For table bird alone, I should recommend Indian 
Game with the following breeds:—Red Sussex, Dorkings, and Orpingtons. The 
Old English Game cockerel may be used in place of the Indian Game if so wished. 
When crossing the cockerel used should be the lighter breed of the two. Thus 
when mating a pen of Leghorns and Orpingtons, use the Leghorn cockerel and 
Orpington hen. If mated the other way, not only are the results less satisfactory, 
but much injury may be caused by the cockerel being far too heavy. On no ac¬ 
count whatever use a cross-bred cockerel, as no good can come of such a mating. 
Second crosses are to be obtained by running a pure bred cockerel with first cross 
hens. 


BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.42in.). 

March 30th.—^Present: 19 members. 

Should Farmers Co-operate? —This question was introduced by Mr. S. Tren- 
grove, who said the producers, being the backbone of' the country, should be or¬ 
ganized, and that the management of the country should be in their hands. By 
organization be did not mean paying half a guinea to join a society, and then, con¬ 
sidering duty done, dropping into a deep sleep. It was not sufficient for the men 
on the land to simply produce and let others dispose of the products at their own 
sweet will. He referred to the influence exerted by the S.A. Farmers' Co¬ 
operative Union in hardening the price of wheat. With 6,000 shareholders to 
support it, the society had entered into the wool business. He claimed the 
right for producers to co-operate. Farmers were not as patriotic as they should 
be, judging by the large quantities of imported machinery used on the farms. 
Agricultural machinery, equal to the imported, could be manufactured locally. 
Many hands would be employed, and much-needed capital would not be sent out 
of the country. The same remark applied to superphosphates. A close co-opera¬ 
tion between masters and men was required, as what hit the employer aflPected the 
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interests of the men. Farmers were compelled to co-operate to defend their in¬ 
terests. If they were unjustly treate<l by any particular business they had suffi¬ 
cient capital collectively to paddle their owui canoe. They should be independent 
of tlie Government, except in times of great national trial like the present. 

yOBKETOWN, April .17th.—Members decided that there was nothing to be 
gained by attempting co-operation in the purchase of machinery. Methods of 
pickling wheat wore reviewed. l*ickling on the floor with a bluestone solu¬ 
tion or in a large shallow box, were the modes favored. Some members thought 
that washing the wheat grains would help to get rid of smut balls. Thorough 
stirring, in order to get every grain properly wetted, was more important than 
the use of a strong solution. One pound of bluestone to lOgalls. of water was 
sufficient if well mixed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CAKROW. 

April 29th.—Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

Hawks and Foxks. —Mr. .1. T. Beare said he thought sheep and poultry were 
the most profitable side lines, but he had experienced much trouble with foxes 
and hawks. Mr. G. G. Anear thought the best w^ay to get rid of hawks was 
to pay 28. per head seal]) money. The Seertdary (Mr. T. Burt) said the 
simplest way to destroy foxes was as follows:—^*Make a trail where foxes 
frequent, and drag some sheep entrails along it. Obtain a few sparrows, and 
slit open their breasts with a pocket knife to insert a little strychnine. Tongs 
made of hoop iron should be used to handle the sparrows, which on no account 
should be allowed to touch the person. The baits should be carried in a billy¬ 
can, and distributed with a piece of wire or stick, or with tongs.The Chair¬ 
man said he found sheep difficult to manage, on account of the water shortage, 
and the fact that feed was not regular in new country. They would pay better 
when goo<l summer grasses or lueeiaie. were grown. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, 11 in. to 12hi.). 

.lannary 31st.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Heeding and Wweat VAurETiEs. —The Secretary (Mr. G. F. W^alke) referred to 
these subjwds. He recommended Marshall’s No. 3 and German Wonder as the 
l:>est wheats for early sowing. Land worked when wet the previous season had 
given fair returns, but that treated when dry proved aoi absolute failure. Mr. S. 
Walko ha.d obtained best results with Golden Drop. Shallow ploughing had given 
the l>ost returns. Mr. W. Nicholas found wet working the best. Mr. P. Wheeler 
said his stubble land sown when the soil was wet, beat the fallow that was sown 
dry. Mr. F. Chilman had secured equal returns from stubble and fallow. Mr. 
A. Chibnan secured a 5-bush, average from early sowing, and much less from later 
cro})s sown under dry conditions. A wffiejit named Dissolution had been his best 
yield or. Mr. P. Wake had got the best results from seed j)rocured from another 
locality. 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

April 24th.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 
l*itovisjoN FOR Lean Years. —Lessons of the drought were emphasized by Mr. 
t). Wake, who praised the virtues of cocky chaff, and advocated the co-operative 
use of motor winnowers by neighboring farmers in conserving it in good years as a 
stand-by in time of need. During the capital seasons, he said, farmers got into 
the way of just cutting enough liay to carry their stock through the harvest and 
seeing operations. They neglected to provide for a year when there was no hay 
to‘cut. He advocated the use of the stripper and the motor winnower in prefe¬ 
rence to the harvester, and the saving of the cocky chaff. He also recommended 
the farmers to stack their straw, and, if possible, to cut a portion of their crop for 
heading purpose-s. Headed straw around Kadina had realised £8 per ton, so that 
the amount of the waste in the i)ast could be l^etter imagined than computed. Mr. 

H. Wheeler said cocky chaff could bo stored for years without deteriorating. Mr. 

T. Spence considered headed straw preferable to cocky chaff, and Mr. P. Wake 
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advot'Ated eo-operation in the use of the motor winnower, Mr, A, Chilman said 
co operation was difficult, jia each farmer would want their wheat cleaned at the 
same time. Mr, F. French descril)ed the advanta^i^es of the silo. Mr. F. Freeth 
read a paper from The Journal dealing wdth the value of wiiite metalling. A 
profitable discussion follow'e<l. 

OBEEN PAT(MT (Average annual rainfall, 2d.r)()itt,). 

Aj>ril 26th.—Present; nine members. 

I'LANTiNG Fiujit Trkbs.—M r. E. M. Sage rcMi4i a paper on this subjeert. He 
said the first consi<leratioii was the situation. The l)est position in that ilistrict 
was a slo}>e facing northerly from either east or west, with thorough protection 
from east to west on the southern side. C^old winds were more harmful than 
warm ones. The soil should have a light, tpiick-drainiug surface with a clay sub¬ 
soil at least 9in. below. If so situated as to 1 h> easily freed from an over-supply 
of water in the wdnter, deep alluvial soil would suit admirably. Areas that had 
Iteen cleared and crojiped for some years were more suitable than new laud. The 
soil sliould be jdoughed as deeply as |»oasible without bringing the snl)Soil to the 
surface, and should be deeply cultivated afterwards. It was a mistake to sink deep 

holes in the subsoil for planting, as they acted as tanks collecting water round the 

base of the tree. Holes large enough to allow plenty of room for the roots to 

In? S{>read out, shouhl 1 k^ opened out to the depth of the ploughing. Roots should 

not be pruned except to cut away broken parts with the cut surface oji the under 
side. He condemned the practice of planting on the surface and banking the soil 
up as if one or two dry sumiiKM’s w^ere experienced l;>efore the trees were fully estab¬ 
lished they suffered l>efore the roots got well down into the subsoil. His method was 
to lay a straight stick aeross the hole and keep the tree at least an inch higher than 
it waa in the nursery shaking fine soil amongst the roots, at the same time 
giving the tree a gentle shake up and dowm. The soil was then j)reHsed firmly 
around the tree, and levelled up. The tree ivas pruned sharp back, either to a 
straight stem or to three or four arms about 4in. long. For many years the local 
market wpuld be more ])rofitable than the export trade, -therefore the grower re¬ 
quired a wide range of varieties covering sorts from the earliest to the latest. On 
suitable soil it would pay to specialise with i)eaches which commanded a ready mar¬ 
ket, and covered as long a season as any other kind of fruit. He had found 
peaches on peach stocks a failure in the district, and preferred them on almonds. 
In rejdy to questions Mr. Sage stated that the main roots of fruit trees did not 
go Ixdow the clay, but followed along the top of it. The a|>ple and pear preferred 
shallow soils, with, say, the subsoil 9in. Mow the surface, but stone fruits ^would 
do much Mter in tin* de<?p alluvial soils. 


KOONIBBA. 

January 26th.—Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

PiOKiiiNG Wheat. —A short pai)er on this subject was read by Mr. A. Schmidt. 
The strength of the pickle to l)e imed, he said, varied according to the variety of 
wheat, and the time of the year it was to l3e sown. Generally speaking 2oz. of 
bliiestone to one gallon of water })er bushel should Ik? used, and a little fresh blue- 
stone added to the solution after every two bags were pickled. 8eed from wheat 
pickled the previous season needed practically no pickling, or a very weak one, if 
taken from a wet to a dry district, or from heavy to light land, or vice versa,^ 
If the seetl was of a variety not much subjected to smut, only a weak pickling 
woiil<l be necessary. Seed sown late in the season after* good rains was more sus¬ 
ceptible to smut, and required careful pickling. Seed wheat should always Ik? 
pickled at least one week Ijefore it was sown, and be perfectly dry. He depre¬ 
cated the practice of sowing wheat that had been reaped before it was properly 
ripe, A lengthy discussion followed the reading of the paper. Mr. J. Foggo had 
had experience wdth different kinds of pickling solutions, and had come to the 
conelusion that the bluestone mixture was most effective. He also considered tlyit 
manure mixed with the wheat and left for a day or two was a prevention against 
smut. Mr. E, Gersch thonght that a bag of wheat placed in tlie pickle for three 
minutes wouhl be thoroughly treated; but Mr, R. Schultz considered that this was 
not so. Messrs. Lutz, Foggo, and Lemme considereil that a change of laud was a 
preventive. The Hon. 8ec. (Mr. B. Lemme), and Mr. H. Behroeder also contributed 
to the discussion. [Pickling wheat does not appreciably weaken the solution being 
used, therefore it is unwise to add bluestone, and thus strengthen the solution.—Ei).J 
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KOOMIBBA. 

April 27th.—l*reseiit: 12 members and two visitors. 

Farm Implements. —Mr. E. E. E. Lutz concluded his paper on this subject. He 
described the ploughs used in the district, and said he thought a medium light 
sevend'urrow the l^t size. He recommended the four-leaf stump-jumping har¬ 
rows with wheels loin, high, and tines 9iti. high. The disc cultivator left the land 
uneven. The kind required was one with fairly high wheels to enable the frame 
to pass ovt?r stumps. The disc plough was useful for ploughing in stubble. A 
9-f\irrow bridle draught implement was the Iwst. The lo-disc drill was best suited 
to the requirements of the district. Binders were jncferablo to grasscutters, as 
hay was kei)t clean, and there was no waste. He also described the makes of 
strippers and harvesters in us<^, and urged members to take proi)er care of their 
iriiplements and machinery. Members freely expressed their views on the compara¬ 
tives merits of the binder and the grassciitter. Messrs. A. R. Schultz, H. Schroe- 
tler, and Llnke were of the opinion that hay cut with a side-delivery grasscutter 
produced better quality hay than the binder, Mr. Schultz said that during the 
past two or three years land sown for hay had not produced sufficient growth for 
cutting with the binder. With a .side-delivery grasscutter lie could mow in fields 
not clear of stuinpH. Sumo members preferred the binder, and Mr. Foggo said 
if a smaller cut machine was used it w^ould be found an advantage. 


KOPiHO (Average auuuaJ rainfall, 22.40in.). 

April 29th.—Present: nine members. 

dONsERVATioN OF FoDDKR.—Somo practical advice was given by Mr. G. B. Gard¬ 
ner, who read a paper on this subject. Ho alluded to the vagaries of the weather 
during the past tw'O seasons, and as much of tlie raiu recorded fell when it was of 
no direct Vionefit to the cereal crops, he argued that summer crops could often tie 
cultivated succ<\ssfully. Although lucerne was generally understood to reijuire 
•irrigation it could Imj grown on selected spots where artificial watering was impos- 
rible. One acre of such lucerne after a summer rain, w’as equal to 20 acres of 
tlry grass for feeding purpos(^s, and in the autumn it would give a lot of early 
feed before the ordinary grasses were available. He had fed dowm a idot of kale 
co))sistontly for tlirex? years, and although it had been overstocked and eaten to 
tlie groiiml, it still juovided valuable feed. The dry seasons taught them to con¬ 
serve cocky chaff and straw. He believed in storing sufficient hay to supply 12 
rnontlis' requirements. To obtain early feed he advocated dry sowing barley Iw- 
fore the early rains. 

Rabbit DESTiiucTiON,-—Mr. R. 8chultze describfMl his experiences. After seven 
years ^ trapping he found spring traps the best for winter work. To catch rabbits 
that burrowed under fences the best jilnn w^as to set the trap about 6in. to 8in. 
away from the fence. At the burrows the trap should be placed a few inches away 
from the holes. The traps should be skilfully masked. When skins were the ob¬ 
jective the trapper should find the fet^ding grounds and make trenches 2ft. long, 
4in. wide, and 4in. deep, on dunghills if possible. The trenches should be con¬ 
nected with a trail of broken earth. The traps should bo bedded firmly one-third 
way up the trenches, the left jaw and part of the plate being covered with a piece 
of paper hidden by a thin layer of soil. The trap pegs should be Sin. to lOin. 
long, be made of strong fencing wire, and be driven out of sight in the soil. Traps 
should b<^ cleared at sundown and again at 9 p.m. Two men could manage 100 
traps and make good wages. 


BALT CREEK. 

April 24th.—Present: 12 members and five visitors. 

■Drenching a Horse. —Mr. T. C. Hornhardt read a paper describing the method 
of constructing a crush pen for this purpose. He said a cheap and handy con¬ 
trivance could be readily erected as follows:—''Mark out a crush pen of suffi¬ 
cient dimensions to accommodate a large horse. Fonr strong posts are re¬ 
quired for the corners; these should be placed in the ground to a depth of 3ft, 
The front posts should be of such a length that when a bar is secured across 
the top a rope may be thrown over and attached to the horse’s bridle so that 
hie head could be drawn up to the height required for giving the drench. Strong 
side rails, wired or bolteid to the posts, complete the structure. When the 
horse to be treated is penned, a rope placed over its wither and tied to the side 
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rails will prevent it from rearing, wMle a strap placed on one of its front 
feet and secured to the bottom of a post will effectively stop the anintal fSwrni 
striking. The drench may then be administered with confidence. He prc* 
forred using a lemonade bottle to a drenching bit. The Secretary favored taking 
the weight of the animal by means of belly-bands instead of t^ng tlw legs> as 
less injury resulted. Several members spoken in favOr of the bent drenehiiig 
bit, and others preferred the lemonade bottle. 


EGBERTS AND VEEEAN. 

April 27th.—^Present: eight members. 

Economy in Feeding Hoksen. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. 
Sharmau. He said a mau who was careful in feeding his horses would make a 
given quaiitity of feed go further and do more good. The capacity and require¬ 
ments of each horse should be studied. The practice of putting enough fee<i in the 
manger at night to do for the morning meal also, was vmste&l. A horse doing 
slow Avork could be kept in good condition by feeding with hay chaff alone, but 
the quantity could be reduced if grain, preferably crushed oats, was added. Cocky 
chaff alone was of little value, except to keep stock from starving, but with the 
addition of crushed corn, pollard, bran, or molasses, it made an admirable substi¬ 
tute for hay chaff. Horses in hard work should be well and regularly fed, and 
should be allowed hours spell at midday. They should be watered before be¬ 
ing fed. Working horses should receive three good feeds per day, and another at 
aWnt 9 p.m. As it was difficult to get a heavy cut of hay in the district it was 
advisaVile to sow a considerable area with oats and strip them for horse feed. Com¬ 
fortable stabling during cold weather reduced the fodder bill. Dry sowing a pad- 
dock adjacent to the stables with early wheat or barley before the first rains, 
would produce early green feed on vrliich horses could be turned at night. ' At 
harvest time the first paddock harvesteil should be handily situated so that it be¬ 
came available for horses at night or stcick not in work. To keep the horses in 
health, a bran mash ma<le by pouring boiling water on-about Bibs, of bran and, 
nliowing it to cool under a bag, should be given on Saturday nights. A handful 
of salt should l>e mixed in the bran. Rock salt should always be ke]»t in the 
manger. Mr. F. Masters agreed with the writer, but considered that under present 
circuiiistarices the advice would \w hard to follow in detail. Mr. A. T. (bwley 
thought cocky chaff and bran a useful food, and favored giving bran inuj-hes once 
a week. Mr. 1*. Whittaker preferred ftHnling horses with long hay at night 
time. Mr. D. Hoar agreed with the points outlined in the paper. 

y ABM AN A (Average annual rainfall, 15.14in.). 

February 27th.—Pnisent: 11 members and four visitors. 

Awakening Interest in Bureau Meeting.s.—A motion, moved by Mr. M. 
Rolwrtson, to the effect that every member in rotation should take pail in each 
discussion, was carried unanimously. Mr. <1. W. Story followed with a practical 
paper dealing with methods of making Bureau meetings more interesting. He 
urged upon members the necessity for regular attendance and punctuality. Obser¬ 
vance of these matters was imperative, as it was not only courteous to the Ohair- 
man and the Secretary, but helptid to make the meeting go with a gooil swing 
from the beginning. The writer succinctly stated the rules of debate for the 
Vienefit of members. Mr. J, F. Rol)ert8on said irregular attendance of members 
WHS a thing to be avoided, but precipe punctuality on' the part of the Chairman 
and the Secretary would set an example worthy of emulation. The system of 
asking every member in turn to discuss subjects had proved effective in adding in¬ 
terest to the meetings of* the Ooomooroo Branch. Mr, K. Frost said that some- 
times a member whose turn it was to write a paper found it convenient to be ab¬ 
sent. Messrs. S. G. Strother, J, Y. Robertson, G. Dorey, and A, Bcdnke also s]:rake. 
The Chairman said that lie had.no reason to complain of the attendances at the 
meetings, as the recent visit of the Director of Apiculture (Brof, Terkins) and 
tile Becretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. G. 0, Nicholls) had induced a greater 
activity among members. 

YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14*09lm)^ 

April 3rd.-rPreseht: 18 members and eight visitGts. 

Boipio E. E, Btubing read a paper On this PutrihCt ^ 

the aibunf of sOod *own per acre varied with different eonditioajB^ sue^ 




variety of grain, tlio tilth and freedoni of the soil from weeds, and the rain¬ 
fall* Ho consiaei-cd that 451hB* of seed of a late variety, and from 501bfi* to 
d51bs* of an early variety per acre was ample, if sown early. When sowing 
iiii. was deep enough to bury the seed, as otherwise it would only re-root at 
its natural depth. To secure a good seed bed the harrow was the best imjde- 
iiient. Land which had been faUow'ed should be harrowed before drilling, and 
land which had been cultivated should bo harrowed after drilling. Care should 
be taken in pickling wheat that had been wet x>reviouB to harvesting, as it 
required ditt'ereiit treatment from wheat gathered dry. A good discussion fol¬ 
lowed, and lueinbers generally favored sowing deeper than that advocated by the 
writer, 

8eeu And Manure Test.—M r. S. H. Pearce submitted results of experiments 

that he had couducteil. - 

YHELANNA. 

May Ist.—Present: 12 members. 

Kaue.—M r. J. Dunn tabled a line spetdmeri of “Kiiig’^ kale, 4ft. in height and 
Pft. in circiiniference. The seed was »ow*n in August, on light sandy soil, to which 
a little superphosphate was applied. 

.Seeding jn li>L).—Ihis subject was dealt w'ith by Mr. J. J. Cronin, Avho said 
every farmer should endeavor to sow as large an acreage w^ith wheat as pos¬ 
sible, to help meet the world’s demand for food, and to secure the satisfactory 
prices that were certain. He advocated sowing stubble land, as on account of 
the abnormal conditions the jirevious seasons, it was likely to produce fair 
crops without the application of much manure. For fallow land on which the 
crop had been cut for hay, he advised cultivation with some light implement, 
aiKl then drilling in wheat at the rate of 451b8. to the acre, with from 451b8. 
to OOlbs. of super. A second crop would enable the farmer to secure a stubble 
burn before the next seeding. They all knew' the beuefits of a systematic fire- 
rakiug on a inailec farm. He recommended harrowing a month or so after 
the crop had sprung, as in these seasons every ounce of moisture that could 
be retained in the soil was required. A discussion followed. Alembers agreed 
with the reinurks of the writer. Messrs. J. (’arey and A. E. Skipworth con¬ 
sidered that harrowing the growing crop was benclicial, 

KOONJlHiA, March .‘lOth.— Farm iMruEMENTs.—Following on a paper read by 
Mr. Lutz, there ivas a gencrHl discussion upon the merits of spring versus bridle 
draught. Messrs. Lutz, E. Hcliultz, and H. Bchroeder favored the bridle draught. 
Mr. B. Koch advocated the latest style of spring draught, which, he said, ren¬ 
dered it iiupofisible for the shares to hang up in the stumps. The suggestion of a 
vif^itor that a field tiial should be held in the near future w’as approved. Members 
consiilered 4-leaf harrows were large enough for us© in the district. Various 
makes of drills were criticised. Mr. Bchultz urged members to be satisfied with 
a L’l-disc drill, as the 15-disc machine only covered two acres more per day and re¬ 
quired an extra horse in the team. 

MJLTALIE, April 22nd.— Feeding Farm Stogk. —A paper on this subject was 
read by the Chairman (Mr. T. A. Wilson), who describt»d how some improvements 
could be? effet;ted. The aim should b«? to get the best food at a minimum cost. He 
advocated a balanced ration. Messrs. L, Aunger and J. S. Jacobs contributed to a 
profitable discussion. 

y ABM AKA, April 2Pth.— :Oo*opekation.-— Members discussed the co-operative 
proposals regarding the putchase of farm requisites made by the Clare Branch, 
and decided not to support them. Mr. (1. W. Story read a lengthy paper on co¬ 
operation, ill which lie described the objects and advantages of the 8.A. Farmers' 
Co operative Union. 

yABNABIE, April 24th.—A paper on ‘'Co-operation " submitted by the 
Clare Branch at the 1914 congress, w’^as ,r€?ad by Mr. Johnson. The majority 
of members did not favor the system outlined, but opined that the Co-ooerative 
Farmers' Union deserved their best attention. Mr. A. A. Jericho tlmught the 
movement of the Clare Branch should be encouraged. Mr. B. B, Crosby be¬ 
lieved in the eo*dparative purchase of manure and implements, pioviding the 
terns were equal to those offered by independent firms. Messrs. 8. H. Pearce, 
Ay Bl^riggs, F. W. Brepkow:, and E. C;, Stirling also took part in the discussion 
that followed, A paper on ^^Harhess Troubles" was read by Mj, B. B. Crosby, 
and was teserved for criticiwih at the next meeting. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOOKPUBNONG EAST. 

Marcli ii7th.—Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

Seeding Pkeparations. —Mr. E. E. Vogelsang advised luembors to thoroughly 
overhaul their machinery before the eleventh hour. A little timely attention and 
adjustment before the machines were needed saved much valuable time. Seed wheat 
should be put through the winnower a second time, or, if possible, graded. More 
seed and a heavier application of super, was necessary on sandy rises than on the 
fiats. The crop was given a chance to grow quickly and thickly, thus minimising 
the risk of damage from drift sand. Opinions varied in the discussion that fol¬ 
lowed as to the desirable amount of seed and super, iiwessary for each acre. 
The average requirement was estimated at about 501bs. of seed and 45ib8. of super. 


BORRIKA. 

March 27th.—Present: 21 members and three visitors. 

Rotation and Subdivision. —This subject w^as dealt with by Mr. A. E. Seary, 
w'ho referred particularly to the mallee country. He described the two-year 
rotation system (bare fallow, wheat); and the three-year method (bare fallow;, 
wheat, grazing). The two-year system, he said, was suitable for holdings of 
not more than 500 acres, two main subdivisions of the farm only being re¬ 
quired. For an average holding of 1,000 acres the three-year system meant 
that about 300 acres were in crop each year, with a minimum of 300 acres 
always out for feed, w'hile weeds on a similar area of fallow were also available. 
Three main subdivisions would be required at least. The system of cropping 
with w^heat every fourth year was gradually coming into favor in the mallee 
districts of Victoria and Bouth Australia. It was more suitable than the 
three year rotation on large farms, where much stock was carried. The land 
would be utilised;—From July to the following April, bare fallow'; May to 
January, under wheat; January to March, stubbie grazing; cultivate in March, 
dry if necessary, and sow with oats for grain and hay, and also with barley us 
a feed-off crop; January to the following July, grazing; July to April, bare 
fallow; and then crop again wdth W'hoat. A division of the farm into four 
paddocks was necessary. The systems could be modified as required. Sub¬ 
divisions should be so arranged that stock could go in for water’ from each 
paddock without special attention. A discussion followed. Mr. E. H. Hux- 
table thought that two successive crops were best in new mallee country, whore 
shoots and scrub growth had to be contended with. Mr. G. Miell preferred sow¬ 
ing oats and barley as a follow-on crop instead of fallowing, which facilitated 
drift. Mr. Brown favored sowing oats and burning the stubble to kill shoots. 
Messrs. Jones, Green, Gray, and Hart also gave their opinions. 


BORRIKA. 

April 24th.—Present: 21 members and five visitors. 

Seeding. —^A pa.per on this subject was contributed by Mr. G. Stephen, who advo¬ 
cated starting the drill in the first week of April if the soil was dry, or wet 
enough to ensure germination. He applied 40ibs. and 501bs. of super, on new 
land and stubble land respectively, l^en sowing early he used 451b8. of seed, 
and for later planting Ibush. to the acre, especially in a wet season. He 
pickled with bluestone one month before sowing the seed. It was advisable 
to plough all land early, to give time to pick up stumps. He ploughed old land 
33 n. deep trhere sandy, and 3}in. where firmer. New ground was ploughed 
shallow. He preferred drilling deep for early sowing, and shallow for late 
planting. Harrowing after the drill helped to retain moisture. He preferred 
harrowing to rolling on sand^r soil, as there was less likelihood of drift. The 
best time to cut shoots was in March and April. Rolling the scrub one year 
and burning it off in the next, after the shoots had been cut, helped to kill 
the stumps. Hr. G. wd shrivdled wheat would ^ow all rwht if the 

Soil was moist. Messrs. Gray/E. H. Huxtable, J. B. Tonkin, and Bowden 
also CDatrfbnted to/the diseusidion.. 
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BEINKLEY. 

May Ist.—Present: nine members. 

Binder Twine in Ohafp. —It was cleculed to bring under the notice of the Sep¬ 
tember congress the injurious practice of chaff merchants in cutting up binder 
string when chaffing hay. Members complained that the twine collected in 
l)ans in the horses^ stomachs and caused serious trouble. 

Malting of Wheat. —Mr. H, B. Humphrey said that he had found that there 
was no danger of wheat sown dry malting in that district. On sandy patches 
the seed might spring with the moisture, but on hard land it would lie for 
weeks till a good rain fell. In most cases not more than 10 to 15 per cent, 
would malt, and when a bushel of seed was sown to the acre, the resulting 
growth would be quite thick enough. Mr. E. Schenscher stated that two years 
ago his seed, sown early and dry, germinated after light rain, and one-half of 
the plants died back. ‘ He favored Waiting for a good rain before sowing. 
Oats were not likely to malt. 


OOOMANBOOK (Average annual rainfall, IS.Olin.). 

February 27th.—^Present: 25 members. 

ITAy-GROWiNa.— ^Mr. L. A. Williams, in a paper dealing with this subject, said 
that for hay growing he favored soil of red loam, or failing that, ground of half 
heavy land and half sandy loam. The ground should first be ploughed in July 
w'ith a 4-furrow plough to a depth of .*liin., harrowed, and then allowed to lie 
idle until September. It should then be worked with a skirn plough or tine culti¬ 
vator, and harrowed again. Harrowing could not be done too often, espocuilly 
after rains. In the middle of April, after further ploughing to a depth of l}in., 
the land should be sowni with 701bs. of super, to a bushel of Calcutta oats, as they 
came in early, and consequently haycarting could be completed before stripping 
coinnienced. After drilling it should again be harrowed in order to bury any 
seed left uncovered. He preferred the binder to the mow^er for cutting hay, 
which should be placed in stooks of from 20 to 25 sheaves and so protected from 
the rain. After about eight days it should be stacked and left about a week, be¬ 
fore chaffing. Mr. O. Blncher also read a paper on this subject, agreeing very 
largely with the previous one. He said that for wheaten liay SOlbs. wheat to the 
acre with 1121b8. super, should be sown, and for oaten hay 401bs. to the acre, with 
the same quantity of super. For wheaten hay he favored White Tuscan, Dart's, 
Baroota Wonder, and Taiulilla King; and for oaten hay Algerian and Calcutta 
Cape. Algerian oats should not be ent before showing a yellow tinge, while 
wheat should be cut about a. week after the flowers had dropped off. When stack¬ 
ing it was best to have the centre of the stack about 18in, higher than the outside, 
and a little salt should be sprinkled on each layer. The stack should be about 
a foot wuder at the top than at the bottom, and should have a good steep roof to 
protect it against thunderstorms before being covered. When the hay was chaffed 
it should be damped at least 12 hours before cutting, with iust enough water to 
toughen it. 

Government Aid to Farmers. —Mr. H. Marsh read a paper on this question, re¬ 
ferring particularly to the handling, storing, and marketing of wkeat. He said 
that farmers in that district had to accept .’Is. .^d. a bushel for wheat, when the 
price at Port Adelaide was 8 r. 8d., the difference being made up by railway 
^‘harges and merchants^ profits. He contended that farmers should be able to sell 
direct to the shipper, and that this might be brought about by the establishment 
by the Government of Farmers’ Associations in each towuiship, and the erection 
of suitable sheds for storing the wheat. Each farmer could have a space in these 
sheds allotted to him, where he could place his wheat, and bi^nd it with his par¬ 
ticular mark. Provision should be made in the scheme for obtaining an advance 
on the wheat while it was being held for prospective higher values. He further 
argued that bv selling in big parcels direct to the shipper a further saving would 
be made by the farmer. An advanc4^ of IJd. or 2d. a bushel could be obtained on 
big parcels in comparison to farmers' lots. He added, in conclusion, that the 
storage sheds could be used for other products besides wheat, such ns super., 

cornsacks, &c. -- - —— 

FOBBTEK (Average annual rainfall, lOin. to llin.). 

April 24th.—^Present: six members. 

Horses anp Fodder. —These subjects were referred to by Mr. E, Towill, who 
said that ^'tbe fanner who looks after his horses looks after himself." He ad- 
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vised producers when harvesting to cut at least a 12-moiitbB’ supply of hay for 
his stock. Fallow land in nine years out of 10 would produce twice the amount * 
of wheat that could be grown on other land. Therefore it paid to conserve fod¬ 
der for the horses, so that more land could be fallowed than would otherwise be 
the cane. He deprecated the feast and famine’^ system, under which in good 
seasons ftock were allowed more fodder than necessary and in droughty times 
were haJf-starved. Often horses were fed in the stable when there was an ample 
supply of herbage available in the paddocks. Mr. W. Searle believed in mixing 
headed straw with oaten hay. Messrs. T. and J. Searle also cotitributed to the 
discnssjon. 


GLEKCOPE (Average annual rainfall, lO.OTin.). 

December 28th.—Present: eight members. 

IjIMInu Lanp. —A jmper dealing with this subject was read by Mr. M. J. Walsh, 
who described the effects of lime on various soils. To determine whether soil 
was deficient in lime, he recommended the following test:—*^Take a few 
shovelfuls of soil from different parts of the paddock, and when dry, pulverise 
it fiiiely. Take a few ounces of this mixture and reduce it to ashes on a shovel 
placed over a fire. When the ashes are cool place them in a tumbler with 
sufficient rain water to cover them. Btir w'ith a glass rod or wooden stick, and 
add loz. of hydrochloric acid, Btir again, and if a brisk effervescence occurs 
the percentage of lime is fair; if little or no effervescence takes place the soil 
contains little or no lime. Mr. H. B. Oope stated that he had carried out 
liming experiments in Victoria over a scries of years, and had obtained some 
extraordinary results.. In that district the heavier soils of all the flats re¬ 
quired a heavy dressing of lime, because they contained a high percentage of 
mineral acids. He recommended giving a dressing of half a ton to the acre 
every third year. The lime should be broken small, spread over the land in the 
fallowing season, and ploughed in the same day. Treated in this w^ay land 
would prodiice heavier crops with half the quantity of super, necessary on 
similar land unlimed. Messrs. C. A. Evans, J. F. Oolbert, and F. Brnselnmnn 
also belieN ed that liming was necessary. 

MANTUNO. 

April let.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

(’ows FOR THK Farm.—M r. E. Hannaford said the dual-purpose cow met the 
requirenicnts of landholders in the district. The milking Durham was not suit¬ 
able for them on account of the large quantities of feed required by such large- 
framed l>ea8ts. They wanted a class that would return a substantial butter supply 
as well as Im saleable for meat purjmses. The tTorsey, with its high butter pro¬ 
duction, suited the dairyman, but it was too small for local requirements, A cross 
between tlie Shorthorn and the Jersey was in most cases suitame for local breeilers. 
With medium-siased cattle, milked regularly, and fed well, cows were a profitlible 
proposition if in-breeding was guarded against. Mr. A. Tonkin preferred the 
Durham to the Jersey for farm use. Mr. A. Hannaford considered that there was 
a tendency in the markets towards preference for smaller cattle for beef. Any 
cross with the Alderney would produce a good butter cow. Mr. W. Eddy said the 
Durhain-Hereford cross produced the best beef. Mr, G. N. B^er liked the small- 
framed cow, giving, rich milk, for general use. Mr. J. B. Pe^e said careful 
feeding was as esi^ntial as careful breeding. Mr. D. Btewart voted for the Jer¬ 
sey as the richest milker. 

# ' ' MANTXmG. 

May 6th.—-Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Heed Wheat.— Mr. A. Tonkin read a short paper on this subject. He said the 
see<l wheat should be selected from varieties that succeeded b!^ in tile district. 
‘ ‘ Btrangers' ^ and barley should be pulled from the plot reserved for seed trh^t 
l>uri>oi'es. To prevent smut he dipped hal|-ba^ of v^eat ^to Cask of 
stone solution, and allowed them to soak for a minute before 
side down to drain. He fayoretl light about 461bs. mr ttw; as a mn 

crop stooled and witJistbod dty spells better than a tMck ohe. Gluyas, Golden 
Dr^ And Federation were Very^^ g^^ tbe district. Hr. D.* Btewart 

saie he would grade all a^d And sotr heavier- than iSibs. per aerei 
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MYPOLONQA, 

April 27th.—Present: 19 members and 16 visitors. 

Lavino oiTT AN Ouch A KB. —Mr. J. MeKerlie (late of Moiitacnte), said the hrst 
thing was to hiid out what kind of fruit trees were suited to the conditions of 
the soil. Trees should lie obtaine<l from the nearest source of supply. They 
should be planted to the depth they were raised in the nursery, and should be set 
out in rows so that from whichever angle they were looked at they were in line. 
Bruised or ragged ends of root-s should be cleanly cut off with a knife, and the roots 
should 1)0 sj)read out in the hole. In rei>ly to questions Mr. McKerlio said the trees 
should i»o planted 20ft. ai)art. The peach and apricot were the most profitable 
stone fniits on irrigated lands. Orange trees would be profitable. Walnuts would 
pay as windbreaks, Messrs. Wright, Rainer, Oolles, and Hill contributed to the 
discussion. 


NETHKRTON. 

A])ril 21th.—Present: 13 members. 

TMi’UOvrNO THF. Faum. —A paper dealing with this subjc»ct was read by Mr. 
Ritcliie, who said that all Imildings in that district should be constructed of stone. 
All buildings should l)e Sfjviare on with each other. The stable and chaflThouse 
should Ik* built together, with a }»artition wall along the middle, Oft. higher than 
the sid**a, to form a. gable. Half of the building would be used Jis a chaffhouse. 
The other portion, fitter! with a race and a manger, would make the stable. 
Access to the race would be gained ])y a door fitted in the centre of the manger. 
The barn should l>e ]>lace<l w'<‘Tl away from the stable. A useful size was 40ft. by 
20ft. He would have the floor raised 3ft. from the ground, so that the truck 
couhl lie used to save a lot of labor iu lifting. The building should have a 6-ft. 
gable and tw'o fanlights in the roof, one on ea(di side, to allow of the admission of 
sunlight and air. Gateways in the farm paddocks shoiiM bo 16ft. wide with two 
8 ft. gatas, to aUo^;;of a 7-horse team to l»e driven through without uncoupling or 
removing swings. Sugar gums or other tree's should he planted to ad«i to the 
assthetU* appearance of the homestead, and to provide breakwinds and shelter for 
8to(ik. Meml)ers gouerally approved of the suggestions. 

Mkthop.—S ome suggestions were made by Messrs. T. Batson and H. Gosden. 
They said farmers as a rule did too much guesswork, and thus made their w^ork 
more laborious. Oonvenient arrangement of the farm buildings and stables was 
advocated. Stalls 6ft. wide were .suggested for each horse. The addition occa¬ 
sionally of Kpsoin salts and Fowler’s solution of arsenic in bran to the feed was 
re(*,omn)ended in order to keep the horses’ blood healthy. Paddocks should 
laid out to give the greatest conveiiience for working, harvt'sting, or handling 
stock. Thorough i*i»pectlon of machinery l^efore using, and cleaning and storjige 
after use, was necessary. Members generally favored stalling the horw^s sepa¬ 
rately till after their last feed at night. Epsom salts and oats was considered 
sufficient medicine for horses on dry feed. 


PABILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to I7in.). 

April 15th.—Present: 15 members. 

SifKKP ON THE Farm. —Mr. J. J. Foale alluded to the l)enefits derived by keeping 
some sheep on farms in the newer mallee hundreds. Conditions, however, he 
said, w'cre not generally favorable in that di.strict, owing to the lack of sheep- 
proof fences. Wire netting was required for boundary fences, as when pro¬ 
perly erected it was both sheep and rabbit proof. 8ix-wire fences w'ere .sheep- 
proof for Merinos. During the past season, marked by the scantiness of 
herbage> his ffoek lived on the stubble, and, when lambing started, upon weeds. 
They throve when turned on a heavy patch of charlock. Subsequently they 
were placed on oats, drilled without manure on wheat stubble, which had 
previously been fed ofP by horses and cattle. Tlie lambing result was ovei 
300 per cent., and the average return per ewe worked out at Ids. 2d. When 
sheep were kept oh the farm there was no need to be afraid of weeds. There 
was a pi'ofitnMe discussion, in which Messrs. J, Tee, G. E. Gregory, A. J. 
Bteyens, ft Ei Moyle, J. Northey, C. R Foale, P, W. Lnvis, H. G. J, Masters, 
M« Bush^ G. B, Davies, and P, J, Barne participated, 
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EAMOO. 

March 29th.—Present: six members and one visitor, 

SuriPiiiTRED Sultanas. —Mr. J. Parkes naked if members considered the samples 
tabled at the previous meeting were as good as dipped fruitt Mr, W. J. Green 
said the color w^as good, but the fruit was useless, being only skin, with no 
flesh, and too sharp in flavor. 

Bees. —Mr. R. Stanley gave some practical advice to beekeepers. Ho des¬ 
cribed the life and habits of bees. Referring to diseases, he said foul brood 
was the worst. To cure it he recommended the destruction of the'queen 
and the boxing of the hive into a common box, in which a new queen should 
be raised in the corner. Transference to a new hive, with a new queen and 
new comb, would complete the remedial measures. In reply to questions, Mr. 
Stanley said that the most honey he had ever taken from one hive in one 
season was nine tins, but an average of three tins was capital. 


RAMOO. 

April 26th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Suggestions of a Newcomer. —Mr. R. Burnell thanked members for the assis¬ 
tance they had given him during his first year on the river. He said the 
first thing he noted upon his arrival at Ramco was the absence of flower 
gardens. They owed it to their womenfolk to make the surroundings of the 
home as beantiful as possible. He commented upon the small attention paid 
to the production of vegetables, and said that in the space occupied by four 
trees suflScient fresh produce could be grown for the home. The past dry 
season had shown that the man on the land did not keep enough fodder sup¬ 
plies on hand, and although lucerne was growm in the summer, there were few 
of them Tvith a sufficiency to meet their full requirements. He suggested 
that the present season was a suitable time to lay in a stock of hay as the 
nucleus of a fodder reserve. He reminded members that no stock was good 
enough but the best. It paid better to feed one good heavy milking cour 
properly than to keep four inferior animals on short ratiirfli;' It w^as cheaper 
to shoot their old worn-out horses than to feed them.’ They should be replaced 
with animals that would do all the work required. Sufficient attention was 
not paid to the running of fowls in the orchards. He advised each two or 
three neighbors to co-operate in the purchase of an incuVmtor. He had noticed 
that sandy approaches to the houses of settlers had not been metalled. A 
few loads of gravel would make a vast improvement. The speaker concluded 
with some suggestions regarding water storage. A discussion followed. 
Mr. W. .T. Green said difficulty in keeping flower and vegetable gardens going 
was created by the prevalence of hot winds in summer and the long time 
between irrigations. Mr. J. Parkes considered it difficult to keep fowls in 
the orchard, and that mice would spoil hay stored for two years. Mr. R. 
Stanley advocated chaffing the hay and storing it in a barn. Mr. T. T.ewis 
said fowls were a nuisance in the grape season. He would raise them after 
the picking season and market them before the next crop ripened. Members 
then decided to offer two prizes for the best children's gardens, open to the 
scholars of the local school. 

SuLPHTTRED Sin.TANAS. —^Mr. Rogers tabled some samples, which had been treated 
as follows:—Dipped in solution of lib. caustic soda to 22galls, water; allowed 
to stand on trays until slightly dry, then sulphured for about four hours. The 
quantity of sulphur used was 2?.lbs. to 52 trays, 6ft. by 2ft. 6in. Members 
decided to experiment in this method next season. 

RENMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.), 

January 7th.—^Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Drying of Grape Fruits. —^Mr. W. E. Muspratt read the following paper on this 
subject:—There is no doubt that the sun-dried fruit of the iirigation settle¬ 
ments is equal to anything put on to the markets of the world. But there is 
still a lot for us to learn so far as the actual drying is concerned, more especially 
as to labor-saving devices. The old 3ft. x 2ft. wooden tray, and the 6ft. x 8ft. 
tray have given place to the 4ft. x 3ft. tray, which has given satisfaction, and 
in many cases settlers have converted their old trays into this size. They 
save time in spreading, and having a cleat all round, stop loose berries from 
falling off. They also hold nearly as much fruit as three of the old trays. 
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They uisu lit uuder the 4ft. uettiug racks, their uue drawback being that they 
are apt to hold the rain badly. The best racks are made with 4tt. netting, 2in. 
mesh, and iO gauge or 17 gauge; bays lUft., bottom netting at least 1ft. above 
ground, with three higher tiers lOin. or liiin, apart. These racks should run 
north and south, more especially for dipped fruit, so as to catch tho maximum 
ul sun. The earliei- racks were built to curry canvas covers, and while these 
may not cost quite so much as corrugated iron on the lirst outlay, they soon 
perish. 1 have two racks with corrugated iron covers, uuder which 1 have dried 
successfully currants, sultanas, mangas, and gordos. The best size wire- 
uettiug tray is 8fi. x 4ft. iiin. This is made of «Un. x 2iin ends, 2in. x lion, 
sides, 2in. x lin. centre batten, with 17 gauge netting, 2in. mesh. Bind the 
corners with hoop iron, staple the netting on the ends, pulling fairly tight, 
and the netting will stretch the extra width easily. To get the necessary air 
space the best plan is to have uprights of sawn timber sunK. into the ground as 
lor racks, With 8ft. Jin. bays, and 2in. x 2in. cross pieces nailed on 8iu. or Din. 
apart, So as to form a slide to push the tray on. The uprights can be left any 
length to take whatever cover is required. This method lends itself to all 
vine fruits. Currants require the whole of the slats, sultanas and gordos every 
alternate one. For picking 1 prefer secateurs to knives. Give each man a 
chair sack, with a couple of sticks or wire stitched in the long sides, to place 
un the ground under the spot being picked, so as to catch loose berries. VVIien 
shifting past posts, &c., hold both sticks and run the berries into a box. Have 
ail leaves picked out, and too solid bunches cut up as picked. If weeds are 
thick the chaff ba^ will be found of no value. I much prefer the wire basket 
to tins when dipping. As regards the strength of dip, there has been a ten¬ 
dency to go stronger with cooler temperature. This makes little difference 
on wooden trays placed straight out in a good sun, but on racks or netting 
trays it tends to darken the lower end of all berries hanging through the 
netting. For sultanas 1(5 to one is strong enough for the dip with the water 
boiling; malagas, 14 to 1; gordos, 10 to 1 to 12 to 1. The class of soil makes 
some difference, and so does the rack. The grower must watch and vary the 
dip when necessary. Bipe fruit takes a stronger dip than that on the green 
side, so a grower starting early would probably lind 18 to 1 strong enough for 
a start, working up gradually to IG to 1. It is best to renew the dip every 
day, as it may make the difference between three-crown and distillery fruit. 
{Sultanas should be dipped as quickly as possible. A swing in and out is betite. 
than a straight plunge down, as fewer berries are liable to float out, and the 
iiands do not suffer so much. Malagas require the same treatment as sultanas, 
and gordos about one second longer. The sooner fruit is spread after dippiug 
the better. 1 use a tray made of 24-gauge iron (flat), 2ft. x 20in.; nail a 
I ill. wooden slat on both the 2ft. and 20in. edges, on the one face, and a slat 
{(in. in from the edge on the remaining end on the other face. The fruit should 
be laid on the bottom netting, starting at the left-hand corner, with the single 
slat side down, and to the left, and tipped on the tin and spread roughly, 
and the right liaiul side tilted and pulled to rigid, until the fruit is all off. 
The tliickness of the fruit is regulated by the height of cunt and sharpness of 
pull. It is better to have the berries spread thinly than too thickly. It is 
not possible to get so much fruit on, but the rack is released sooner for the 
next lot, and the small fly that appears when fruit is going off may not w orry 
you. The fruit should be spread lightest on the bottom tier, getting thicker 
as the tiers rise. When making suleguards use old 3x2 matchboard trays. 
Saw through the cleats in the centre and nail together in lengths to suit the 
bays. On one side nail l^in. x lin. timber, to which attach legs, so that the foot¬ 
board stands at the angle of 45 degrees to the ground. These ground guards 
save a lot of fruit, both while spreading and scratching off. Cut hessian 2ft. 
longer than width of bays, and put in place with sideguards, and rub through 
two tiers. This will be found enough to carry away, also if the fruit from 
the two bottom tiers is kept separate from that on the top tiers it may make 
a crown difference, the latter being of a slightly better color. Netting trays 
are filled m the same way as the racks, except with currants, which can be 
put on straight out of the boxes. When emptying these trays lay hessian 
dbwn and place four picking boxes on same, so that the tray corners rest on 
them. Turn the tray over and tap on the boxes. Very little fruit will be 
found to stick* Sweating is the best method of evening up nearly dried fruit. 
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When the hessian is pulled from under the racks it is in good condition to be 
spread out^ but care must be taken to have the fruit spread the same thickness 
ail over. It is better to leave the boxing up until the morning, but always 
roll up the hessians when cool. If done whilst hot, the fruit wUl sweat very 
much and get sticky, which takes getting rid of, even after the fruit is other¬ 
wise quite dry. All rack drying is in a measure shade drying, but on trays 
the fruit is in some cases left until quite dry and ready for boxing up. This 
is when the weevil gets its chance. All fruit is better for at least half a day ^s 
sun before boxing. Well filled but not rammed boxes should run from 14 
to 16 to the ton. Three things may cause them to run over this, all of 
which can be overcome:—(l; lYuit too dry; (2) fruit picked too green, when it 
has little sugar; (3) want of manure, especially potash. Loose berries under 
racks should be shifted out into the sun as soon as each rack is hlled, or with 
very long racks, say, twice a day, placing fresh trays to take their place under 
racks. Only leave enough fruit on each tray to cover it one deep. If put on 
thicker the berries take watching and turning to save them. It might pay 
to re-dip this fruit in hot water, without caustic. The berries are quite sticky 
to the touch, and always dry darker than the balance of same fruit that 
stays on the netting. To prevent the wind from blowing over stacks of trays, 
it is best to use a simple clip for the top trays. This can bo made out 
of stout lin. hoop iron. Bend it into shape on a block of hardwood of the 
length necessary to clip two or three trays together, and turn about 2in. at 
each end, and use one of these clips on each side of the stack. A very useful 
Implement for scraping fruit off the racks can be made out of a piece of fencing 
wire. I use a 6ft. length for mine, shaxdng it into a rough bow^ about 18in. 
long, and twisting the wire to make a stout handle. A good discussion fol¬ 
lowed the reading of the paper. 


SHERLOCK (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

March Ist.—Present: 13 members and eight visitors. 

Dairy Herd Improvements. —The Chairman (Mr. A. G. Schneider) dealt with 
this subject. He said that even if they could not erect silos now they should aim 
at doing so later on. As 60 per cent, of the bulls in the State had disappeared, 
some by death, and others in the form of bully beef, it was to be hoped that they 
would be replaced by pure bred sires from recognised milking strains. His sug¬ 
gestion that later on the Branch might lie instrumental in arranging to get a 
pedigree bull on the co-operative system for the members in the district, was well 
received. Members recognised the great importance of green feed, and favored 
lucerne, which was growing on several farms in the district without irrigation. 
One member stated that it was the lucerne on his farm that had enabled him to 
sell it at a good figure. Mr. Partridge asked about evening primrose, and it was 
decided to make further inquiries. 

Points to Remember. —Attention was directed to the following information in 
the February issue of the Journal:—DeaXh of mare through drench going the 
wrong way; the need to be careful that bluestone used for pickling was guaran¬ 
teed 98 per cent, purity; that barley will stand more feeding off than oats; that 
new milk and honey were considered the safest cure for sand; that a plot of 
lucerne 12 yards square would be sufiicient for 100 poultry; and that farmers 
should easily net £50 to £100 per annum out of poultry if properly managed. 

Mallee Stumps. —It was admitted that until they were killed the best crop¬ 
ping results could not be obtained. The members agreed that new land would 
stand three successive crops, but that the land should be ploughed with a heavy 
tine plough until the mallee was dead. If this could not be done it would be 
better to leave it out and take time to fallow it properly. Stubble bums and 
sheep on the young shoots would greatly assist. The best time to cut shoots was 
from December to February, when the sap was up. A member said he was con^ 
vinced that shoot slashers would soon be as antiquated as the reaping hook, and 
it would be a great day for the scrub farmer when some labor-saving method of 
dealing with the roots was invented. Members were unanimously in favor of 
mixed fanning, sheep and dairying each having their diampions. Mr. Bmyth stated 
that he had no trouble with dingoes and foxes. He favored breeding lambs from 
a Shropshi]^ ram and Merino ewes. 
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SHEKLOCK (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15m.). 

May 8tli.—Present: 10 members and six visitors. 

Sheef Raising. —A imper on this subject was forwarded by Mr. Smyth, and 
was read by the Chairman (Mr. A. G. Schneider). The writer stated that in 
the mallee country he considered the M^erino w^as the best ewe to breed from, 
as it was quiet and required little fencing. He preferred mating with the 
Shropshire ram to produce strong, hardy lambs that were quick growers and 
fatteners. The best time for lambing was July and August, when the feed 
was at its best. An interesting discussion followed. The general opinion was 
that sheep would thrive and w'ere profitable in themselves, besides being useful 
in clearing the land of weeds and young mallee shoots. Mr. A. Osborn sug¬ 
gested that goat raising might be profitable, but members generally preferred 
sheep. 

Miscellaneous. —Mr. T. Partridge said that the Director of Agriculture (Prof, 
l^erkins) thought that “evening primroseshould be given a trial, particu¬ 
larly in sandy localities. Members decided to obtain some seed and report 
results. Several members signified their intention of starting wheat stud plots 
on the lines laid down by the 8uperinteudent of Experimental Work (Mr. 
W. J. Spaft’ord). 


WAIKERIE (Average annual rainfall, 8.89in.). 

March 2()th.—i’resent: 29 members and three visitors. 

Luoekne Cultivation. —Mr. II. P. W. Lehmann contributed a paj)er on this sub¬ 
ject. He said that in growing lucerne the first consideration was to secure 
level ground, and to see that the drainage was perfect. When ploughing, 
stable manure should be worked in, and the ground left with neither crown 
nor furrow. The ground should bo well worked—harrowed and cultivated— 
and levelled to a line tilth before sowing. From Slbs. to lOlbs. of seed per 
aero was sufficient, and it should be sown broadcast or with a hand machine, 
in April or early September, with a light dressing of bone super. After sow¬ 
ing a brush bush or light plank should be dragged over the ground. Barley or 
oats sown with the lucerne in autumn secured a good cut of green feed and 
shielded the lucerne plants. It was necessary to cut at least a week before 
watering in order to give the plants time to start a fresh growth. The plant 
should be well in flower before cutting, and should then be raked and stocked. 
If it w^as cold weather it could remain in the stocks for a day or two, but 
should be carted much earlier in hot weather. It was better to cart too 
green than too dry. Stock should be fed with dry lucerne, as when green it 
tended to promote various complaints. Ho considered that Hunter River was 
the best variety. Arabian and Provence were good, but, having hollow stems, 
were not so w'eighty, although they grew faster and higher. The paper caused 
a good discussion. 

WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.), 

April 24th.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

The Kitchen Garden. —This subject was dealt with by Mr. W. R. Neville. He 
advised members when selecting a site to choose a good sand rise facing south, 
as it was protected from the blasting hot winds. He said it was an excellent 
plan to build a stump wrall on the western and southern sides as a protection 
against the winter winds. A sand rise w’as better drained than heavier land, and 
would not show the effects of bore water so quickly. A manure pit was neces¬ 
sary, and could be choiiply and quickly constructed with four sheets of galvanized 
iron and a few iron posts. Manure re(juired to be well rotted before being dug 
in. Old bags, if buried, became a valuable soil enricher when rotted. In reply 
to a question, Mr. Neville said rhubarb laud required deep trenching, liberal 
manuring, and plenty of water in summer. 

Harrows. —A discussion was initiated on this subject. Members unanimously 
favored the slide on stump-jumping harrows in preference to wheels. One mem¬ 
ber stated that harrows pulled from the centre pulled a horse heavier than those 
pulled from each end by separate teams. A vote was taken, and one member 
favored the centre pull, nine plumping for the end pull. 

Sowing Dry.—I n reply to a question whether, considering the dryness of the 
soil, members would sow dry or pickled wheat, the majority favored sowing dry 
on dry laud. 
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WOODLKIGH. 

March 3.1st.—Present: 11 members. 

PAitM iMiM.KMENTs AND WIDTH OF Wa(jons. —Ml*. G. Vogolsaiig read H paper, 
lie preferred a lO furrow skim pJough for working up stubble lajiid after n good 
burn. For fallowing the 6 furrow was rccomineuded. The 13*tiue cultivator was 
useful in working u]) fallow land after rain. It was better tliaii the dise culti¬ 
vator, which, however, w^us very useful at times. A set of stump harrows w^as the 
best for the district, although the set harrows did better work in breaking clods 
and killing wecxls. lie preferred a 13 to 14 hoe drill, with the hoes not more than 
7in. apart. The disc drill was superior on rough rubbish-infested lands. The 
binder was indispensable, but on high sand ridges the 4ft. 6in. mower was a handy 
machine. Ho preferred the stripper to the harxester, as it saved the cocky cha11\ 
which, this year, had been worth £6 per ton. He recommended a No. 4 chaff- 
cutter with horsew'orks. If theie was work for an engine he would instal a 
(i-h.p. machine. A hand winnow'er was large enough for a small farmer. The 
trolly was easier to load than a wagon. The latter should carry four tons, and 
have bin. by lin. tires. All wagons and trollies in the district should be made one 
size, say with axles oft. bin. in length. Garting would be facilitated, and the 
maintenance of roads wuiiltl ha less costly. Members generally agreed that the 
various iinj[>leimint8 and vehicles mentioned were the most suitable for the district. 
Mr. Maloney described the difficulties experienced from the cutting up of sandy 
roads by heavy carting with xvagous of various widths. He said reform was 
necessary, but he faileil to stM‘ how uniformity could Ihj attained, as new settlers in¬ 
variably brought with theni’^ wagojis designed for use on metalled i>arts. The 
Chairman (Mr. K. T. Hmith) said the rt^gulatioii of the width of wagons was 
necessary. It xvas decided, on the motion of Mr. j!l. Good, seconded by Mr. 1’. 
Fetch, that the Advisory Board of Agriculture be asked to consider tlie question, 
and if deemed advisable, to bring the presejit difficulty under the notice of the 
authorities. 


WYNAKKA. 

Marcdi 27th.—Present: 12 members. 

FAKMiN(i BiiJtNT Maueke Land. —Ml'. A. Hoo<l contributed a papier an this sul> 
ject. When clearing burnt ujallee land he advised using as heavy a roller as 
possible, us by that rneaiis more sticks and shoots were broken, and the laud 
was easier to rake. It was be.st to roll the land in strips running north ami 
south, as it facilitated the burn. He considered that by huriiing in February 
the best results were obtained. Ploughing should be dune xvith a share plough 
with as little draught as possible to a depth of not more than 3in. After fire- 
raking the stubble in .Tanuary or February, the land should be ploughed again 
before sowing. He advised a rotation system of wheat, oats, grass, and then 
fullow^ A good discussion followed. 


BKKlil, Ai)ril 28tJi.—A paper dealing with the ‘ ‘ Financial Aspect of Fruit¬ 
growing^’ was read by Mr. F. Arndt. He said that from the capitalists’ stand¬ 
point stone fruits and sultanas did not work out too well, but citrus fruits returned 
a good profit on the money invested, A full discussion followed. 

CLAYPAN BOBE, March 27th.— Beedino. —Mr. S. Gray read a paper defiling 
wdth methods of seeding. He said that land that was j)ut under crop last 
season and failed to yield anything, would not require much working up before 
it w'us drilled. Borne of the ground w^ould only require from 401bs, to 501bs. of 
suj)er., as there was still some left in the soil from the previous year. He 
considered that from 451bs. to SOlbs. of seed to the acre was sufficient, as 
seed wheat was so dear. 

CLAYPAN BOBE, April 25th.—A visitor, Mr, E. G. Lee, read a paper on 
* ‘ Belations Between Employer and Employe. ’ ’ He treated the subject as an 
employe, who, after three years ’ experience, had become an employer; Messrs. 
Robinson, Hill, Colwill, and Biinstan spoke on the subject. 

HALIDON, April 28th.-~WHEAT.-~The Secretary (Mr. W. F. D. Clark) des^ 
cribed the history of wheat, and cited statisticians ’ figures regarding its pro¬ 
duction in thd grain countries of the world. He compared the various methods of 
ciiitivation, and said that if it were not for the stripper lObush. crops would not 
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pay in Australia. He advocated the improvenicnt of wheat by selection, and re¬ 
commended * everyone to read an article on the subject contributed to the April 
Journal, by the Bnperintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. ,1. Spafford), A 
full discussion followed. 

LAMEROO, April 5th.— Bkeaking in Young Houses. —Mr. C. W. Davidson read 
a paper on this subjoct, wliich was well discussed. A younjr draught, he said, 
should Iw run round the yard a few times with only a halter on to which a strong 
rein was attached. The animal should halted occasionally and patted. He 
should then be taught to lead. A strong rojic, 24ft. long, should be used to 
take up all his legs until he would submit ipiictly to haiitlling. In mouthing it was 
dosirablo to alternately fasten a rein to one side of the bit and tie it back to 
the tail. These jiorformances shoiihl be repeated the second day, and then the 
colt should l>e tied up to a j>o.st for aevmal hours. The third day the animal 
should 1 m? ])ut into the shafts of the wagon, and tied down for safety. The fourth 
day the youngster would lie ready for work in the team. He should only be 
worked half days for a tiim*. His shoulders should lie batlied with cold water to 
prevent sores. The preliminary training of the light horse was similar, but more 
time was reiiiiired in mouthing, as he w’as nsuidlv riilden lirst. About the fourth 
day he should be saddled in tlic loo^e box, and for safety have one hind leg taken 
up wdth a rope just tight enough to prevent kicking. The colt should then 
1)0 mounted, and dismounted on the wrong side, until he would stand. When the 
education had progressed thus far, the subject might be taken out on the fallow 
and ridden. After lieing ridflen a few times he could be put into harness, 

LAMFiROO, April 24th.—The co-operntive purchase of machinery was dis¬ 
cussed, and it was decided at n future meeting to instruct delegates how^ to 
vote on the subject at the annual congress in September. 

LONd IT. 1 AT, April 26th.—Mr. Tl. 8. Mann gave notice that at the next 
rneoting he would move—*^That we rec|u st the Advisory Board of Agriculture 
to close the Branch in order that members may transfer to the Murray Bridge 
Branch.^’ 

MINDARTE, March 15th.— Cultivation m the Mallee. —Mr. T. W. Kluge ad¬ 
vised all mallee farmers to plough their land immediately after n burn, in 
order to conserve the potash contained in the ashes. As a preliminary he 
w^'Quld plough a boundary break of 6 chains or 7 chains to arrest the drift of 
ashes. He recommended beginning cultivation about the second week in 
March, and drilling not later than the second week in April. Mr. Kluge 
quoted figures showing the relative cost of farming by contract and otherwise. 

MONARTO SOUTH, April 24th.—The co-operative scheme promulgated by the 
Clare Branch was discussed, and a majority of thosi' members present declared in 
its favor. Consideration was postponed till the next meeting, when a full attim- 
dance was expected. 

MOKTEITH, April 30th,—It w^^as decided to call a special meeting to discuss 
the subject of co-operation. 

SHERLOCK, April 3rd.—In a discussion on the most suitable wheats for 
the district members favored Marshall’s for grain, and John Brown, Dart’s 
Imperial, Western Wonder, and Huguenot for hay. The most favored pickle 
for seed wheat w'as 11b. of bluestone to lOgalls. of water. As a preventive of 
.smut, the bags should be soaked in the solution beforehand. Treatment with 
a solution of Jib. of slaked lime in lOgalls. of water was also recommended. 

WOLLOWA, April 29tb— Inaugural Meeting. —The first meeting of the 
Branch was held at the residence of Messrs. 8tone Bros., when the following 
foundation inembors were present:—^Messrs. C. E. H. Stone (Chairman), G. R. 
McAfthur, 0. K. Mallyon, V. O. Stone, W. J. B. Tuendemann, and J. T. Simper 
(Hon. Sec.). The ofFer of Mes-srs. Stone Bros, of their residence as a meeting 
place w^as accepted. It was decided to hold homestead meetings at intervals, 
and that monthly gatherings should be held on the nights preceding full moons. 

WOODLETGH, April ?6th.— Gradtno Seed Wheat. —This subject was dealt 
with by Mr. F, 0. Schultz, who advocated the use of the grader. Mr. G. Good 
stated that on one occasion he graded a bag of oats and removed a cigar box full of 
charlock seed. The resulting oat crop was entirely free from the wild mustard. 
Mr. L. Good al«o contributed to the discwwion, 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CHERRY GARDENS (Average atinual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

May 3rd.—Present: 12 members and eight visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —Meml>ers met at the home of Mr. C. Ricks. An inspection 
was made of the property and proved both profitable and interesting. Fruit 
trees appeared to have stood the dry season remarkably well. The vegetable 
garden demonstrated the possibilities of irrigation. Water, pumped from wells 
with two engines, had been judiciously reticulated through sprinklers. As a 
consequence the marketable produce was well grown, and the crops were 
heavy. In the citrus plantation, which depends upon the natural rainfall, 
trees carrying promising crops were beginning to show the need of water. 
Afternoon tea was provided, and in the business session that followed Mr. 
Ricks was congratulated upon his enterprise. 

CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

January 25th.—Present: 16 members. 

Growing Fodder for Stock. —Mr. C. C. Spence road a paper on this subject. 
He emphasized the value of grass land for feeding stock, and advised 
allowing shot^p fed on rape to have access to grass as well. For spring 
feed he considered that rape and King^s Early wdieat, followed by field peas, were 
the best. Wheat and oats should be grown for hay and chaffed before feeding. 
He calculated that a farm of 160 acres worked in this way would carry three 
wethers or two and a half breeding ewes per acre in addition to a team of horses 
and two or three cows. He preferred feeding cows on a mixture of oaten hay and 
mangolds to lucerne. One advantage gained by feeding off crops was an improve¬ 
ment in the quality of the land and in the Bnbsecjueiit crops. The paper was well 
discussed by those present. 

CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33,67in.). 

March 8th.—Present: 11 Tnembers. 

African Boxthorn. —A resolution was carried supporting the Milang Branch in 
their efforts to liave this plant declared a noxious weed. 

Harvest Rex^orts. —The Secretary (Mr. T. B. Brooks) stated that he cut 3 tons 
to the acre of Leak's Rustproof wheat, grown on fallow manured with over Icwt. 
S.A. super. A fair cut of the same variety was also obtained from j)ea ground 
that had been manured wdth boiiodust the previous year. The bulk of the pea 
ground returned a very poor hay crop. There was too much wild oats and sorrel. 
This land had been dressed with 2cwts. Bhicke<i lime per acre, but the season had 
been very dry. Two paddocks were drilled with peas early in July with from 
Icwt. to 3cwt. of Thomas' super., and a few acres were dressed with bonedust. 
The super, plots made the best beginning, but on account of the scanty rainfall, 
no difference was noticeable between the two lots by the end of September. Oats 
drilled on June 9th gave a poor return. Apples were a failure. Potatoes planted 
during the second week of August gave only one-quarter of the return secured 
from the Sfune land in 1913. He had never known a worse season. Mr. A. A. 
Harj)er said his report was not encouraging, owing to the drought. His hay 
crop cut from one to two tons per acre, and averaged SOewts. King's Early 
wheat gave better results than Yandilla King. The oat croi) cut from lOcwts. to 
30cwts., and averaged 1 ton to the acre. The Algerian variety proved more pro¬ 
lific than the Cajje or Calcutta. The i)ea crop was a total failure, seven bags being 
harvested, where 10 were sown. The potato crop also failed, two tons of peed 
producing only 5cwts. of tubers. Mr. F. Shiedow gave the results of seed and 
manurial tests with potatoes grown in rows 20in. apart, in a plot 53 yards long 
by 23 yards wide. Fifty-six lbs. potatoes, supplied with 571bs. potato manure,, 
produced 2cwt8. Iqr. 191b8.; 561bs. seed with 521t::«. S.A. super., yielded 2cwts. Iqr. 
191bs.; 54lb8. seed with 501bs. guiuio super, returned 2cwts. lllba.; and 521b8. 
seed, with 65]bs. Thomas' super., gave 2cwts. 61bs. of tubers. 

FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 

April 29th.—Present; seven members. 

Bi^ack Spot. —This damaging fungus was the subject of a paper written by Mr. 
H, J. Darwent (Inspector of Orchards), and read by the Secretary (Mr. O. S. 
Pollard). The writer said:—The fruit season just closed has, in some respects, 
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been a disappointing one, particularly in regard to the apple crop. Early in the 
spring there was every promise of a very heavy yield. The setting of the fruit, with 
the exception of one or two varieties, wjis very heavy, but the unseasonable 
weather exi)erienced directly after, had the elTect of causing the fungus Fusicla- 
dium dentriticum, commonly known as black spot, to spread rapidly. A fungus is 
a plant of the lower order, and differs from the higher plants in that it has no 
flowers, nor does it produce green coloring matter as in ordinary plants. It 
forms seeds, known as spores, and also roots, known as mycelium or hyphae. The 
mycelium causes the damage to trees attacked by fungus; the hyphae find their way 
through the wood, breaking dow'n the cells and thus destroying the plant. 
The mycelium sends out branches, each bc^iring a spore at its end, or a re¬ 
ceptacle containing many sx)ores. These are known as conidia spores. The 
fungus concerned with aj>ple scab is Venteurin rnequalin, and the fusicladium is 
this conidial or secondary condition of the fungus. The summer spores of 
the fungus are produced in the W'uy mentioned above. On the shoot it appears 
as blackish-olive patches, at first covered with the epidermis, which afterwards 
becomes ruptured. Infected shoots are easily recognised in early spring by 
the injured bark at the base of last season’s growth. At that time of the 
year the ruptured patches are densely covered by the fusicladium form of the 
fungus, awaiting suitable conditions for their spread. Wind, rains, &c., are the 
means which convey the spores from one part of the tree to another. They 
are carried along the shoots in water to the leaves, which become infected. 11 
is noticed at first on the leaves as small, dark, roundish spots, usually on tae 
upper surface. These spots increase in size until they meet, forming largo 
irregular blotches. At first the inyeeliuiu spreads under the skin, which even¬ 
tually ruptures, exposing fusicladium conidia similar to those produced on 
the shoots. These conidia are conveyed from the leaves and twigs to the 
fruit, wdrich in turn becomes infected, the result being apple scab. In the 
fruit it shows as irregular, slightly sunken patches. Often the fruit cracks; 
this is due to the fact that the outer portion ceases to grow' under the in¬ 
fluence of the fungus, and the internal pressure causes the outer unyielding 
portion to split. The continuance of the wet w^eather in the spring was the 
cause of some difficulty in applying the usual remedies to combat this disease; 
but some growers w’ho applied them early had the satisfaction of preventing 
its spread to any great extent. Eew growers give their trees a heavy spray¬ 
ing during the winter, while the trees are dormant, relying solely on one 
spraying just as the flower buds are opening. In normai seasons this gives 
fairly good results—not that it is sufficient to kill the fungus, but chiefly 
because the weather conditions are not favorable to the spread of the disease. 
But as prevention is what we seek, it is unwnse to leave anything to chance. 
A spray composed of 11b. of sulphate of copper (bluestone) dissolved in 20galls. 
of water, applied directly the autumn leaves have fallen, and followed by the 
usual spring spraying, has given excellent results during the past season. 
After the setting of the fruit the trees should be watched closely, and on the 
first appearance of the disease further spraying should be done. It is im¬ 
portant that the leaves be kept free from the fungus, as it is chiefly from 
them that the spores are conveyed to the fruit. Also, when the leaves are 
affected, they shrivel and fall prematurely, thereby being prevented from ful¬ 
filling their functions, which are so vital to the health of a tree and the pro¬ 
duction of a good sample of fruit. It is well to remember that this disease 
can be prevented and kept in check; but when once it has become estab¬ 
lished on the leaves and fruit it cannot be removed during that season. Various 
fungicides are used to check diseases caused by parasitic fungi. Bordeaux 
mixture has given splendid results when properly prepared and applied at 
the right time, and the lime-snlphur mixture has given satisfaction in the few 
gardens in w'hich it w'as used during the season. This fungicide can be pro¬ 
cured made ready for use. The object to be aimed at in preparing Bordeaux 
mixture should be to reduce the lime to the lowest possible proportion con¬ 
sistent with the precipitation of the whole of the copper present; any excess of 
this means loss of efficiency. It is impossible to adjust the quantity when 
using milk of lime, but it is perfectly simple by using clear lime water. One 
hundred gallons of such mixture is prepared as follows:—Dissolve filbs. filozs. 
of crystallised copper sulphate by suspending it in not less than Tgalls. of 
water in a wooden vessel. Take about 31bs. of good quicklime and slake in a 
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little water; then put it into a tub with 120galls. of soft water. Stir the 
lime and water and allow it to settle until quite clear. Run off Bdgalls. of 
the clear lime water and mix it with copper hulphate. To reduce to strength 
of normal Bordeaux mixture make up to lOOgalls. with soft water. To test 
whether all the copper in the mixture is thrown down, i>ut a few^ drops of n 
solution of potassium ferrOcyanide (w^hich may be obtained at any chemist ^s) 
into a w’^hite saucer with a little w'ater, and drop into this some of the clear 
liquid after the Bordeaux mixture has settled. A red or brown color shows 
that there is copper in solution, and more limewator must be added until the 
test shows no coloration. Bordeaux mixture prepared in this w^ay acts as a 
fungicide at once, while that prepared with milk of lime will not act for a 
w’eek or more after spraying. Tn that time rain may have removed it. The 
use of lime in preparing Bordeaux mixture converts the Vduestone into a basic 
mixture, which is insoluble. The action of the carbonic acid of the air 
gradually liberates small quantities of the ordinary sulphate, hence its action 
is much slower than when only clear lime water is used. Under normal 
weather conditions the amount of the ordinary sulphate liberated would be suf¬ 
ficient to check the fungus, but in seasons such ns the last, which are so 
favorable to the s])rend of the disease, it would not be suifticient to cope 
with it. 


BARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to Ifiin.). 

' March .‘list.—Rrosent: 20 nuunbers. 

Hitmmrr Eoddrhs. —Mr. P. Lehmann, in dealing wuth this subject, referred par> 
tU'ularly to cro|)8 that could Ik^ successfully grown in any part of the district. 
Maize, he said, broadcasted at the rate of 5buslj. to 15 acres over ordinary fallow, 
would return a cro]) 4.ft. high in a favorable season, and 1ft. liigh in the driest. 
Tiie maize W'ould stand harrowing till it was 1ft. high. To produce heavier (*ro|)s 
IVmsh. of seed sliould be drilled in through the barley or oats openings, leaving all 
the holes open. A plot of good soil should be selected, and if sandy super, 
should Iw used. Maize sown on the Bremer Plats in Oetol)er, with lin. of rain, 
would make a growth of 4ft. by the end of Peeember; sown in Noveml^er, with 
sufficient moisture in the soil to ensure early germination, with lin. of rain in the 
middle of Uecember, a Jlft. growth could be seen red. This year he had sown 
maize on drifting sand. While other parts with similar soil w'ero drifting deserts 
the maize plot Avas free from drift, and produced a crop from 12in. to 18in. in 
height. Maize sown on land floode<l on Becember 24th had produced a crop 6ft. 
high without further rain. Sorghum was hardier, a slowei' grower, and could not 
be fed to stock before it had matured. The young plants would not stand the drift 
sand like maize, but had the advantage of sprouting again after Ixuug cut. Rape 
wtis more suitable for early summer or autumn use. Given a good start during 
the early summer it would grow throughout the season. Crops had been success¬ 
fully grown in the district to provide early winter feed for sheep. He grew maize 
and sorghum on land that had been cropped for hay during the winter. He had 
found that a plot at Kanmantoo, assisted with applications of superphosphate, had 
not deteriorated after 11 years of continuous cropping. Some members thought 
that maize should be chaffed instead of being fed long. 

Thw Horse. —^Mr, O. Klenke described the horse as the most useful animal on the 
farm, providing too many w'ere not kept. On a farm of 500 to 600 acres a man 
should crop 150 to 200 acres auuually with a team of seven horses, including two 
of a light stamp. A pony or pair should be maintained for use in the trap or 
Sulky. Ho advised members to use their horses to conserve cocky chaff, straw, and 
to bind and head portion of their crops. In the discussion that followed some 
members thought seven horses inadequate for the area mentioned, and that it was 
more pro6tab]e to breed the type required than to purchase them. 

LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38m.). 

April 24th.—^Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Hohesteai) Meeting; —^Members met at the homestead of the Secretary (Mr. 
.1. R. Coles). Inspection of the garden showed that despite the faet that th^ 
season had been the driest bn record, the trees were in good order, and the young 
ones had made excellent growth. The marrow-stemmed cabbage (Chou mouelli&ry 
and Jersey tree kale had succeeded admirably. 
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Eakly V. Late Hatched Chickens. —Mr. K. W. BeytMen quoted figures obtained 
from experinicuts with early and late hatched chickens. Twenty five pullets 
liatched on August 1st, 11)13, started to lay when five months old, as follows;— 
December, 1913, 23 eggs; January, 1914, 30(5; February, 4(52; March, 385; April, 
231; May, 1(57; June, 349; July, 428; August, 508; September, 573; October, (502; 
November, 495; December, 3(55; January, 1915, 31(5; Februsiry, 285; March, 123. 
The total eggs laid from hatch to real moult was 5,1578, or an average of 227 per 
hen. 3'he cost of food per hen from April to April was 7s. lOd. Valuing the eggs 
at Is. Id. per dozen the return per bird was £1 Os. 5.24'25d. Thirty pullets 
hatched on September 1st, 1913, began to lay at live months, as follows:—January, 
1914, 19; February, 2(59; March, 440; April, 491; May, 198; June, 302; July, 570; 
August, 744; September, (5(55; October, 707; Novemlan*, 575; December, 441; Janu¬ 
ary, 1915, 320; February, 312; March, 12(5. 33ie number of eggs laid was (5,179, 
or an average of 206 per hen from hatch to moult. Taking the average price 
of eggs at is. Id. [»er dozen, the return per bird was 18s. 7d. Thirty pullets 
hatched on October Ist, 1913, opened their egg laying account when six inoutlLs 
old, as follows;—Maridi, 1914, 157; April, 203; May, 250; June, 553; July, 662; 
August, 768; Septemlier, 697; October, 718; November, 579; December, 467; 
January, 1915, 442; February, 339; March, 127. 'The aggregate production was 
5,942 eggs, or an average of 198 eggs per bird from hatch to moult. The average 
return was 17a. lOd. Twenty pullets hatched on November Ist, 1913, started to lay 
at seven mouths, as loUows:—May, 1914, 1; June, 182; July, 406; August, 449; 
Septeiiilxu, 426; October, 437; November, 378; December, 314; January, 1915, 
274; February, 248; March, 169. The total of 3,284 eggs laid gave an average 
per bird of 164 eggs, ami a rcturu in cash of 13 b. 8d. per hen. Forty-five pullets 
hatched on April 1st, 1914, laid when five months old. Their production w^is as 
follows:—ISejitembcr, 287; (Jetober, 1,053; November, 987; December, (586; Janu- 
aj*y, 1915, 500 ; Fedrruary, 496; March, 201. T'he total, 4,210 eggs, gave an ave¬ 
rage of 93>.5 per lien, wdiidi with the average xirice of eggs at lOd. per dozen, re¬ 
turned 6s. 4d. per bird, or insutlicient to pay for their keep with foodstuffs as 
high priced as at present. The April set eggs cost twdee as much to incubate as 
the spring liatchings, the percentage of chicks being 33 per cent, as against 66 per 
cent. Mr. Beythien, in conclusion, said he was convinced that it did not pay to 
liatch cliickmis after October Jst. 

The Begjnneu in the District. —Mr. J. (!. Blakely read a paper on this subject. 
He considered tlial until the new settler had gained local experience he should 
curtail his programme. 33ie Agricultural Bunniu meetings were invaluable, as 
they gave him opportunities to profit from the knowledge of others. Members 
generally agreed with the references to the Bureau, ami one member with 20 years ’ 
coiiuectioii said it had ludpod him more than anything else to succeed on the land. 

llEMAKKAiii.E GROWTHS.—A member mentioned having grafted WrightEarly 
])luin on apricot tree Initts, and the growths in April were 12ft. long. Some potato 
tu1[w?rs with a strong grass, resembling couch, growing tlirough them were tabled. 

MacGILLIVBAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20iu.). 

March 30tli,—lT*eseiit: six iiiembors and four visitors. 

Hints for Farmers, —Mr. H. J. WiadroAvski pointed out that a more general use 
of the binder and thresher iu harvesting would save more grain and fodder than it 
was possible to do with the Btrippbr or harvester. Clare in keeping implements and 
harness in tip-top order paid handsomely. A good dressing of oil or grease should 
be applied to harness at least once a year. Grading seed wheat was recommended. 
He suggested that farmers should conduct a few experimental plots and keep the 
records from year to year. 

To Cure Kicking. —^Mr. A. Stirling, juii., said the vice among horses was often 
constitutional. He considered that careful training and treatment during the 
period of colthood was the best preventive. 

MacGILLIVBAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

April 27th.—Present: five members and two visitors. 

Boot Obofs on the Farm. —This subject was dealt with by Mr. Williams, who 
said tho objects to be aimed at were;—(1) To provide for the livestock; (2) to 
give a rotation with cereals; (3) to supply tho kitchen with vegetables; ana 
(4) to raise a money crop for any accessible markets A few acres of suitable 
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roots enabled the fanner to sell more of his cereals, as he required less hay. 
The roots coiuiiionly grown In the district were turnips, swedes, mangold wurzels, 
Mid potatoes. Turnips succeeded best in light soils, well manured with bone* 
dust or super. Cultivation recommended was;—Sow the seeds thinly in suc¬ 
cession from March till June in shallow drills, 15in. apart, thin out the plants 
to Sin. in the rows, jind pay attention to hoeing and weeding. Similar culti¬ 
vation was necessary for the swede turnip, except that ISin. should be allowed 
between the rows and J-Jin. in the rows. Swedes, unlike turnips, could be suc¬ 
cessfully transplaiited. Mangold wnrzels were valuable as feed for cows and 
pig». The long varietit*.s, long red and mammoth, succeeded best it» ri<;h loamy 
soil, deej)ly wM)rked and highly manured. 'Phe addition of 2cwt. of salt to 
the acre improved the yields. The seed should be sown in drills 2i'i. apart, at 

the rate of 71bs. to the acre. The plants sould b<; thinned out to about a foot 
apart, be well cultivated, and kept free from wtnnls. The globe varieties were 
more suitable for light soils. Seed could be s<nvn •at the commencement of 
the rainy season or during August and SepteinV)er. Only potato seed with 
sturdy shoots should b(‘ planted. Small tubers about the size of hen eggs 
were the most economical. At planting time the sprouts should be l-Kiin. 
long. The soil should be open, t‘.a.sily worke<i, and improved by the applktatioii 
of well-rotted stable manure. laind he;»vily manured for the production of 
cabbages or similar gross-fc!e»iing crops was well a(la]>ted for autumn ])otatoes. 
When suj)er. was used the method followed was to spread it in the furrows 
with the sets, at the rate of lOcwt. to 1 ton per aj'rau Broadcasting before 
ploughing answ'(vred very well when the sets wiue to be dibbled or plough sown. 
A good frial:de soil enriclied with an initial 12cvvt. of l)une super, and 2cAvt. of 
muriate of potash wdien the plants were hoed for the last time, fu’ovidcd ex 
t.ellent conditions. 'Ordinarily the di.stance between the rows was tliree fur¬ 
rows (2ft. to 2|ft.), and the sjRicing in the rows was from 32in. to 20in., ac¬ 
cording to the varieties. Up-to-dates, Ibadiiics, and Pink-Eyes did not recpiire 
as much room as Sriowtlakes. When the plants had grown sutiiciently to 
clearly define the rows the jdot .sljoiild be harrowed to preserve tilth and kill 
weeds. When 4iii. high the ground between the rows sliould be worked with a 
horse cultivator or hy hand, T1 h‘ soil between the jdants sliould Vie stirred 
with the hoe. Hilling, if nect‘ssary, should b(‘ dom^ before there was any 
danger of covering tlu' foliage or damaging the young crop. When the 
potatoes became firm-skinned they were fit to dig. The rootsmentioned, wu'th 
the exception of wdiite turnips, would store w'ell in the ojien after digging, 
if jirotected against dampness. He r(‘C(»mmerjde(l testing all seeds for field 
planting. A germination test was easily curiit’d out in box<‘S of finely juil- 
verised soil, kept slightly damp, in a temperature of about 70 degrees Fuhr., 
or by placing the fine seeds on a strip of danij) clotli, placed on a plate, and 
covered with another plate or ])iece of glass. Larger seeds could be placed 
between the folds of the cloth. In both cases the temperature of the living 
room would bo suitable for germination. 

MOKIHIETT VALE (Average i^niiiial rainfall, 22.22iu.). 

November Ifith.—l*re.seiit: 11 inemlKU’S. 

PoiTLTUY.— Dr. NewTaiid rea<l a pajier on this subject. He traced the domestic 
hen back to its origin, and describe<l its improvement from a producer of one or 
two sittings of eggs a year into an ‘‘egglaying machine.He outlined the 
inothodK of feeding and the lines of liroeding. For hatching chickens he pre¬ 
ferred the incubator to tlio heju He eniphaHized the importance of cleanliness. 
In conclusion ho said;—“In marketing the produce cleanliness and quality are 
necessary. The nests should Ik* clean, then egg washing will not be required. For 
table ]>oiiltry nuirket the birds fat and yr)ung. Young poultry is worth twice 
as much per lb. as old; fat birds twice as much as thin. If quality is there Is. 
per lb. live weight can be reckonerl on for the lighter w’^eights, for a largo bird is 

not wanted. Tlie inosi 1 have* got for four months to five months old <*ockere]s is 

4s. lOd., and I have got an average of 2tf. fid. for birds that w^ould average but 
very little over the 211>vS. live weight. With eggs, storage in some form (cold or 
in waterglaASs) should Ik* resorb’d to when the price falls to about 8d., or even be- 
for<^ this. It is a bad year ijnhKMl when pickled eggs will not bring Is,, and eggs 

cold stored bring only a penny or so Jess than fresh eggs. Infertile eggs alone 

should Iw marketed. ’ ^ 
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MOUNT BAEKKH (Average annual rainfall, 3().y3in.), 

March Hist.—Present: 43 ineinbers. 

In rej)ly to questions it was stated hy in embers- 

1. That 10 tons to 15 tons of farmyard manure per acre, with 3cwts. of 
super, would give good results. 

2. That the district was too cold to grow’ a combination of wheat, oats, and 
lucerne for hay. Lucerne by itself thrived well. 

3. That wiieat, poisoned with potassium cyanide or strychnine, soivu along 
the headlands, was a good protection for crops against the ravages of birds. 

4. That King's Bed was a mid-season wheat, was beavdctl, and good for hay 
or a dry country. 

5. Tliat water equivalent to Sin. to lOin. of rain, would bo reijuired to irri¬ 
gate ail acre of green forag(‘ fur four months. Flooding the land was better 
than using the sprinklers, as the water soaked tlirough to tlie subsoil. 

(). That it would only be ])rolitable to manure land that had been manured 
last season if tli(> coming season was a wet one. Manure could safely be used 
either with the seed or afterwards as a top dr(‘ssing. 

7. That a good disc cultivator, in j>reference to a spring-toothed one, would 
be equal to tlie plough this year for early si*wing. 

8. That the best way to get rid of wild oats was to cultivate now’, tlien 
harrow', and later on plough in for crop. 

MOr^N'r BABKKB (Averagt‘ annual rainfall, 30.93iri.). 

April 29th.-"I‘resent: 39 memlKU’s. 

MANUitES AND FFitn'Ji.iZERS.—A coinpreh(Mi<ive paju'r on this subject was read by 
Mr. J. L. Smitli, as follows:—The ob.jeet of manuring is to assist the 
soil in i)restMiting to the plant a ]>ortion of the food necessary for its growth. 
P/DLvp/<or/u Avid ,—For bone phosphates the coarser kinds of bone meal arc 
converted into dissolved bones by being mixe<l with onougJj siilpliuric acid to con¬ 
vert about half of the phosjihates in the Ixines into a soluble condition; that is, 
W'O get a substania^ r('seral:)ling tin' common mineral supcupliosphate. Bone dust 
is rather slow in giving up its ])hosp)ioric acid, ]>robably because of its com¬ 
parative coarseness, and the consecjinmt small surface of the manure particles 
olferi'd to th(^ soJv<‘.iit action of tlie soil water. Tin* disi'overy that treating bones 
W'ith suljilniric acid renders the phosphate of lime soluble, and so the phosphoric 
acid at once available, was announced in 1849 by Baron Liebeg. Sir John Lawes, 
the founder of the famous Kothamstea<l ex}»eriinents, was grante<l a patent in :1842 
for irnikiiig phospliate from tlu^ rock. The rock ]>liosphat<' of lime is crushed, then 
ground to a- fine powder. A w’eighed amount of this fine powdered tricalcium phos¬ 
phate? is put into a meclianical mixer, an exactly cjilculated quantity of dilute sul¬ 
phuric ju'id is poured iu, and the tw'o are rapidly mixed. The result is a hot, 
slopjjy, sludge.-like maferial, wliicli is dropped or ompti(?d into a S])ecial chamber, 
wdiere it solidifies as the chemical combinations are completed, and is then super- 
phosphate. The (piantitios of the substances to be used are calculated so exactly 
tliat the material is very friable, easily cnish(?d, and dry enough to run through a 
fertilizer drill. The frialiility is caused by leaving a little free tricalcium phos- 
])hate undocoinposed. This combines with a little of the acid phovspliates, and 
makes another phosjihate, intermediate between the tricalcium and superphosphate. 
These three forms may be reprsented thus;—(1) The phosphatic rock is tricalcium 
phosphate; that is. thrw parts of lime combined with phosphoric acid. This 
tricalcium rock is called “insoluble,^’ Lv., it is insoluble in weak acids or Avater. 
(2) Dicalciuni phosphate consists of the original tricalcium phosphate, with one 
part of lime replaced by water. This is soluble in weak solutions of citric acid, 
and known as citrate soluble. When ordinary superphosphate is applied to the 
land it tends to revert to this form, but so finely is it ground, that the particles 
can be inaile use of by plants. (3) Add sulphuric acid to the tricalcium phos¬ 
phate above and the ordinary superphosphate results. Thus, the original lime now' 
forms the lime in the superphosphate, and also the lime iu the by product. The 
manufacturer tries to make a product containing 17 parts super., 1 jiart of the 
citrate soluble, aud 2 of the aci<i soluble rock. Al)out 1 ton of rock and 1 ton 
of dilute sulphuric acid are used to make 2 tons of super. Many iron ores 
contain phosphorus, and this is fatal for cast iron products. To remove this 
phosphorus the furnace is lined wdth lime, and lime and magnesia are added to the 
ore to form a base with which the phosphoric acid from the iron will combine, 
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leaving the iron free. The resulting slag contains quantities of phosphoric acid 
vjirying with the oroj ?*u., about 12 to 23 per cent. The slag is ground so finely 
that 80 per cent, passes through a mesh having 10,000 holes per square inch. An 
analysis shows that Thomases phosphate may contain:—Lime, 41.58; magnesia, 
0.14; alumina, 2.57; iron oxides, 18.70; manganese, 8.54; silica, 7.38; sulphur, 0.66; 
calcium and phosphoric acid, 14.36. As a fertilizer it is about equal to the citrate 
soluble phosphoric acid in 8uj>er. Where there is moisture enough it is valuable 
as a top dressing for pastures; for leguminous croj)S it is a good fertilizer, but is 
not suitable for dry (‘.ountiy, though very suitable for acid soils or soils deficient 
in lime. Guano is a term covering a wide range of fertilizing substances. The 
word is derived from the Spanish ‘‘huano” (dung), and, properly, is restricted to 
the excreta of sea birds. Hall says;—“It is a safe manure, applicable to all 
crops, and jjot requiring the skill in its adjustment to the land or the crop which 
is necessary with the more active manures like nitrate of soda, etc. Again, com- 
i\jg into action continuously and equably, it is more calculated to yield produce of 
high (piality than more concentrated manures; it is therefore suitable, especially 
for fruit crops.” Vhc of PftONphatcs, —Again, quoting from Hallos 
Manwrcif and Fertilizers :—“Just as nitrogen delays maturity by promoting 
growth, idmsphoric acid has an opposite ctTect; it is in some way 
closely bound up with grain formation, being always found in greater 
proportions in the reproductive parts of the plant than elsewhere. Phos* 
j)horic. acid increases the proportion of grain to straw, and decreases 
the nitrogen content of the grain. The action of phosphoric acid on the 
plant is not confined to its ripening effect; it stimulates the early development of 
the young seedling to a remarkable extent. ” There cau be little doubt but that 
this explains why a phoaj:)hatic manuring has such a valuable efl!ect in establishing 
the plant, even if the gross yield is not ultimately advanced. It may also go to 
explain the extraordinary results of quite small dressings of phosphoric acid upon 
soils in South Australia, whore a manuring of half a hand red weiglit per acre, or 
even less of superphosphate, has sometimes been found to double the yield of 
cereals. It seems much moi e likely that iu a semi-arid cpbntry, where the whole 
success of the croiJ depends on the roots getting quickly down to the cooler and 
moister subsoil, the stimulating action of the phosphoric acid upon the young roots 
becomes of the utmost value. The acid enables the wht^at ijlant to mature with 
a smallor supply of water than is otherwise required. It also appears to exert a 
heneficial influence upon micro-organisms of the soil, which render nitrogen avail¬ 
able. -Aikman says:—‘‘Of manuriai iugredients nitrogen is by far the 

most iin|)ortant, and on the presence and character of the nitrogen it contains, the 
fertility of the soil may be said to be the most largely dependent.- Hall says;— 
‘ ‘ Among the elements of the nutrition of the plant the first place must be given to 
nitrogen; not only does it cost more per pound, but as a fertilizer applied to ordi¬ 
nary soils it seems to have a more direct and immediate effect upon the plant. ’' 
Benard says:—“Nitrogen is clearly the most important element of plant food. 
Summed up briefly, it is a case of no nitrogen, no growth.’^ The natural 
source of nitrogen is the air—four-fifths is nitrogen. The bacteria that cause 
nitrification do their best work at about lOOdeg. Fahr.; they cease work below 
41 deg, Fahr. and above KlOdeg. Fahr.; so Australia has a distinct advantage in the 
('limate of her wheat-growing districts. If the naturjil sources of nitrogen arc 
not sufficient, artificial ones must be resorted to. • Nitrate of soda, as manufac¬ 
tured for export, contains about 95 per cent, of pure nitrate, of which about 16 
per cent, is nitrogen avaiiablo for plant use. It is soluble in water, and there¬ 
fore is easily leached out of the soil. For this reason it is best used as a top- 
dreesiiig, but as it will scorch or destroy green tissue, care should be exercised not 
to allow it to come into contact with the foliage of plants, unless it can be com¬ 
pletely washed off. Nitrate of soda may bo mixed with other fertilizers except 
super., the acid of which gradually liberates nitric acid—the valuable plant food 
constituent of the fertilizer. If mixed with super, it must he applied to the land 
immediately. The nitric acid is made use of by the growing plant, and the soda 
left behind acts on the potash compounds in the soil, and helps to render them 
available. On heavy soils, the free use of the nitrate tends to make them sticky 
when wet, and to cake hard when dry. Its special value is its immediate avail¬ 
ability. Sulphate of ammonia, when pure, contains about 21 per cent, of nitrogen. 
If mixed with lime, ammonia is liberated, therefore it must never be used with 
Thomases phosphate. A too liberal supply of nitrogen, by forcing vegetative 
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growth, 38 often prejudicial to crops. Potash .—Four forme are used— 
Sulphate of potash, niiiriate (chloride) of potash; kainit, and 30 per 
cent, potash. Tip to the present time the use of potash fertilizers 
in Australia has been very small. Orchard! ats and potato growers 

know its value, but ex|>enments with wheat do not seem profitable. Hall says:— 
*^When potash is deficient the mamifacture of carbohydrates, like starch, sugar, 
and cellulose, is greatly reduced, and in practice it is the crops rich in carbo¬ 
hydrates which are most dependent upon a full supply. ’ ^ This e 3 q>lains the value 
of potash for potatoes. On leguminous crops and clovers their action is most strik¬ 
ing. Farmyard Jlfani/rc.- -Farmyard manures are far from constant in composition, 
varying with the animal, the food, and the litter. If ammonia goes from the 
farmyard manure, the chief fertilizing element has gone; the problem is how to 
retain it. To pres(»rve the ammonia, in the first place the dung must be protected 
from evaporation; the. more exposed the surface the greater the amount of am¬ 
monia lost. Several remedies have l>een suggested:—(1) Mixing the inanure with 
gypsum; that is very expeT>sive, find a product may result very injurious to plants. 
(2) Adding a good coat of earth to each lot of manure acts well. (3) Keep the 
manure lieap under cover, and pump the urine over it frequently. (4) Best of 
all, I think, cart the maniire straight away to tho land and plongh it in. Experts 
recommend that the manure be applied to the land ns long as possible before the 
crop is put iu. A mixture of the dung with fertilizers is advised. Twenty loads 
of dung and Icwt. of sodium nitrate, with two or throe cwt. of super., is much more 
effective than, say, 40 loads of dung. A Bothamstead experiment showed an in¬ 
crease of 14.9 tons of mangolds per acre with the former as compared with the 
latter manure. Of course farmyard manure carries weeds and diseases to some 
extent. Its value is by no means confined to its fertilizing action—^its physical 
effects upon the texture and water-holding powers of the soil ard very important. 
The rotten manure restores humus to the soil. To sandy soils it gives cohesive 
and water-retaining power, whilst by loosely binding together the finest particles 
of clay soils it renders them more porous and friable. It also increases the 
water-carrying capacity, and hence the drought-resisting properties of the soil. An 
old English saying, '^Muck is tho mother of money, is very true, but hardly ap 
])reciated out here. Green Manure .—By green manuring is meant the growing of 
n crop for the purpose of ploughing it in to add organic matter to the soil, and im¬ 
prove its physical conditon; used chiefly in orchard work and where intense cultiva¬ 
tion is in vogue. For green manure it is always recommended that a leguminous crop 
should be grown and ploughed in. A writer suggests that the common burr tre¬ 
foil, sown before the firs| rains, with lime and super., is one of the best crops to 

grow for green manuring. Of all the clovers, this is the first to 

come; it makes the best growth in winter and early spring, is very 

hardy, and gives a good supply of green stuff for ploughing in. Laws 
of National Manuring. —(1) A deficiency in any one of the essential ele¬ 
ments of fertility seriously lessens the fertilizing power of the others. (2) To 
secure larger crops and permanent improvement of the land, phosphoric acid, 
potash, and lime should be used in greater quantities than the crops require, but 
nitrogen should be used in amounts not in excess of the needs of the crop. (3) 
The greatest yields may be’ obtained from quick-growing crops which have only a 
short period to mature when the soil contains an excess of all the elements of plant 
food above the renuirements of the crop. (4) Having regard to the widely 
different natures and reouivements of soils, the system of using complete manures 
adapted to meet the needs of the special crop desired, is to be rireferred to that of 
using fertilizers to meet the special conditions of each class of soil. 

MOTTlSrT COMPAS8. 

May 1st.—Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Binpbr Twin® tn Chaff. —^Mr. T>. Hancock drew attention to the prevalence of 
binder twine in chaff. Other members had also observed many twine knots 
in chaff: they thought that possibly some of the ailments of stock were more 
or less due to its presence. Tt was resolved—"That it is desirable to make 
it compulsory to remove twine before sheaves are chaffed." 

pREPARApoN OF Hew Lanp. —This subject was introduced bv Mr. 0. J. Skews. 
Dealing with new scrub land, he advised cutting the scrub close to the ground 
in the spring, and on large areas using the roller. In February the timber 
could be burned, when it would check the growth of many shoots from the 
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living rootft. Btrong shoots couki be slashed prior to the burn. . If the 
land was not required for cultivation at once, systematic cutting of shoots 
would in a short time weaken the stumps, which would then grub easier. For 
breaking new scrub land he preferred the B.J. disc plough, with plenty of 
powder attached. Loamy soils should be ploughed to a depth of din. or 7in. 
He would harrow, with the first rain, and work the land up well before sowing a 
crop. In no case should the land be worked in a state. Ho preferred 
sowing oats early in Ajjril, if the weather was suitable. He would roll the 
land (if dry) after the crop was up. After cropping it w^as advisable to run 
the .firerake over the stubble to scorch shoots. To clear a new swamp, already 
drained, he would run a light fire through it first, skim all rushes below the 
ground with a special hoe 7in. by 4in., grub out all titree and wattles, finally 
firing the timber and rubbish when thoroughly dry. Care was necessary or 
tho swamp itself might be set alight. If the ground would bear the weight of a 
horse he would turn it up with a specially sharpened single-furrow plough, 
taking each furrow twice. If soft, the ground required working up with a 
strong hoe. Boot crops like potatoes, turnips, and swedes would thrive on 
this new^ land if manured with bonedust. Mr. Hutton considered surface 
draining of paramount importance. The Secretary (Mr. Wellesley Cocks) said 
rolling and burning, follow^^d by two good disc plougliings, constituted the only 
economical method of clearing the local scrub lands. He had got the best 
results the first year by leaving the land fairly rough. 

Co-operation. —This subject was discussed. Mr. M. Jacobs advocated making 
a practical start by co-operating to send surplus produce to distant markets 
by rail, and pooling orders for super., so as to ensure obtaining the best 
prices and the lower rates for truck lots. 

MYPONGA. 

February 3r<l.—Present: seven members. 

MrxEp Farmincj. —Mr. McGuiuness read a short paper on this subject, in which 
he stated that land in the district was seldom worked enough. He gave the 
results of an experiment with 1 acre carefully worked-for 12 mouths before 
last seeding. It was sown with Ibush. of King^s Early wheat and 5<''Wt. 
guano super., and was cross-drilled with Ibush. Algerian oats and ^^cwt. 
guano super. The yield, over 3 tons of hay, was double the return from 
.similar land under ordinary treatment. Irrigation, to produce fodder crops 
for cows and sheep, was not practised enough. It would also pay to breed 
more horses. Members generally agreed with the writer. The same subject 
was de^lt with at the March meeting by Mr. Everard. He said raising crops 
to feed to stock could be profitably carried on in the district. Heavy cereal 
crops could be grown. I^ast year he had fed off a barley crop for 3A months, 
and carried six sheep to the acre for that period. The barley was then allowed 
to mature, and averaged 4bu8b. to the acre. . After harvest it carried 300 
lambs and 20 horses for one month. Forage crops would grow at a tre¬ 
mendous pace if planted in spring or early autumn. He had seen two crops, 
one of them hay, grown in the district off the same paddock in one season. 
Maize, rape, peas, and lucerne all succeeded admirably in the district. At 
Aldinga one year rape carried 10 sheep to the acre for the year. More 
attention could profitably be paid to the cultivation of English grasses, such 
as clovers, rye grasses, &c. The mixed fanner coiild also grow potatoes as a 
main crop, for 7-ton to 8-ton yields were common, and double that return 
was not unusual. Most of the hill country was suitable for the production 
of aj)ples and pears, Bmall fruits and vegetables of all kinds could also be 
grown to perfection. Nothing but laziness or short-sightedness could pre¬ 
vent any man in the district from succeeding in a fairly wide range of mixed 
farming. 


NAKBUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

April 3rd.—Present: eight members. 

Green Fodder. —Mr. L. Bowyer read a paper on this subject, dealing particu¬ 
larly with barley, oats, rape, and lucerne. He preferreil to sow barley and oats 
mixed on rich hay stubble land, treated by deep ploughing in March before the 
rains, and fine harrowing. He would dry sow Ibush. each of oats and barley in 
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rea<liiioss to catch the first rains. From the time the crop was 4iii. high till 
August, it couhl be f(3(l off by stock, ami then the siibsequciit growth coulfl bo pre- 
Horved for hay. He liail a lot of early feed in Feliruary and March from 

rape by sowing about )llbs. of sml to the acre early in August amongst the cereal 
crops intended for hay. After tlu^ sowing tln‘ cro]» was rolled. Tlie binder 
would cut off the tops of tin* rape, wdiich would slioot again. If the cereals were 
left for grain the rape woul<l not interfere with the strii>]ung. Tjucerne was the 
best of all green fodders for early or wint(‘r teed. He advoeated ploughing to a 
depth of fiin. or Tin. when jireparing the land for sowing. Oats, sown at the rate 
of a busliel or less to the acre, made a good unrse. rro]>, ^‘specially if the situation 
was ex])osed. Ho preferreil giving the oats a start of one month before sowing 
the lucerne seed. After the second cut he fed the lucerne oft’, as it saved a lot 
of work. 


POKT FLLTOT (Average annual rainfall, 

April 17.—FVesent: five members. 

Gii)Nnsi{.AL.—Mr. ,1. Hrowm, sen., sai«l the best way to us(^ stable manure was to 
cart it straight from the stable on to ilie lain!. TJie oidy objection to that course 
was that it promoted the growth of w'oeds. Memh(n*s thoiiglit the l;)est plan was 
to l(‘t the manure rot in the heap before carting it to the fiehls to bo ploughed in 
at once. In re]dy to Mr. McLeod’s (juesiion wludher lirackish water, used for 
lucerne jilots, should be distributed by sprinklers or flcMirling, Mr. Brown recom- 
monded that the lattm' method be adopteil a. few iiays Is^fore cutting. 

Hittv ok MEMiiERS.—The HiH'rotary (Mr. H. B. Welch) dealt with tliis subject. 
He said incnibers should (uideavor to carry into effect on tlnur farms and orchards 
practic(»s and mothcnls learned at meetings of the Bureau. He j>referred growl¬ 
ing lucerne and summer forage to holding large stocks of liay over from one season 
to another. Some members had demonstrated the value, of tliis advice by prac¬ 
tical irrigation. Members should set their neighbors an example by having sub¬ 
stantial fences and goo<l gates. Tn*ght iron gate's wert^ tlie most effective and 
economical. Members should also set an example in tree piantiug on the farm and 
in proto<*tiiig their machinery from the wx^atlier. ICvery rnemlxu* should be watch¬ 
ful in preventing tin* spread of useless weeds, and should (‘X])eriment wdth forage 
crops. During the droughty summer he had fouml Hc.otch tliistles a stand-by for 
the stock. 

URAIDLA AND 8TTMMHRTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.:.tfiiii.). 

April fith.—Present: 14 nicmliers. 

Vegetahle Guoavino,. 1108 subject wLas introduced l>y Mr. J. Little, wdio said 

the best varieties of ]K)t}itoes Avere Py) to-dates, Carmens, Pink Lyes, and Bisinarcks 
for early cro])S, ainl Snowfiakns, Ito-dates, and Prolifics for lat(‘ planting, A fair 
coating of stable manure and n <lressing of boiu'dust should be given Tiefore the 
soil was finally dug over. 'fhe most jirolitable early and late onions wore the 
Brown Spanish and the Globe res]>ectively. Riidi loamy soil wdiich hold the 
moisture was re»piirt*d for these crops. Tilthy tleo]) loamy soil was exeellent for 
carrots and parsnijis. He recommended digging in some bonedust and thoroughly 
incorporating it with the soil in addition to placing a light covc^ring of stable 
manure over tbe surfactL Ijate c,arrots shuuhl follow^ on ('arly lettuce or cabbage 
croj), and the .seed should bo sown shallow after the soil had been nicely AAmrked up. 
A light coating of stable niainire Avouhl assist growth. Galibages reipiired good 
soil and jdenty of manure and water. For early cabbage h(‘ advised yilanting on 
a warm sheltered bank dressed with a fair coat of stable manure, 4cwt. of bone- 
dust, and 4cwt. of animoiiia to each 1,000 cabbages. Tin* most reliable peas were 
the Yorkshire, the best French beans the Dwarf Canadian, and tlie lx*st lettuce the 
New York. Tit the discussion that followed Mr. (\ OVn’er deprecated the ))raetice 
of digging in manure yirior to sowing carrots. He preferred digging in a heavy 
apydication before sowing the jirevious crop. Mr. F. H. Stacey preferred the 
Snowflake variety as a late variety for planting about Christinas. Mr. J. Bony- 
thoii said the white onion was the most yjrofitable commercially. Mr. ,T. HoAve also 
contributed to the discussion, 

CI^ARENDON, January 4th.—A paper treating wdth co-operative fruit- 
picking, grading and packing, written by Mr. W. B. Burpee, was read by Mr. 
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E. Burpee, and was fully discussed. Tlie writer said the small orchardist 
labored under a disadvantage in exporting fruit, as it was impossible to grade 
them without a mechanical grader. Under the co-operative system a plant 
could be installed in an inexpensive building erected in a central position, which 
suppliers could conveniently reach with their produce, especially apples and 
pears. Expert packers could be trained in the district, and the whole of the 
fruit be graded and packed to secure uniformity—^which meant higher prices. 
Mr. J. Spence favored the suggestions. He considered that greater care should 
be taken in picking the fruit. 

INMAN VALLEY, April 29th.--Mr. H. T. Martin's paper on ''Fruit Culti¬ 
vation," previously published in the Journal of AgricMure, was read. Mr. 
H. Gray submitted a practical paper dealing with " Pigraising." He recom¬ 
mended the mating of selected Berkshire sows, when 12 months old, with Essex 
boars. He allowed breeding sows the run of a small paddock, and penned 
them a fortnight before delivery in warm, clean sties. Too much bedding was 
likely to cause the young to be smothered. When the piglets were eight or 
nine days old he made a small hole in the sty to allow ihem to run in and 
out. He found they thrived better when this was done. When a month old 
the young pigs were given n little milk in a low trough, or a little wheat and 
peas sprinkled over the ground outside the sty. They should be weaned 
when seven weeks old, and a week later, or as soon as possible thereafter, the 
sow should be mated again. Milk or thin pollard should be given when the 
young pigs were weaned, with a little grain once a day. Well fed from 
the start, they would be worth SOs. to ,36s. each when four months old, ana 
should weigh from dSlbs, to 701b8. In the off season piemelons, small potatoes, 
screenings, or pea stubble made an inexpensive food for the sows, rtofitable 
discussion followed. Mr. H. T. Martin exhibited a fire-lighter, designed by 
himself, for the purpose of setting alight rubbish heaps in the fields. 

IRON BANK, April 26th.—^Mr. W. Coates read an interesting paper dealing 
with the value of common salt as a fertilizer. 

KANMANTOO, May 1st.— ^Improving Bureau Meetings. —The Secretary (Mr. 
Seabert 0. Downing) read a paper on this subject, written by Mr. B. Critchley. 
The writer urged members when submitting a paper to give "straight-out, prac¬ 
tical opinions." He suggested that once a year the neighboring Branch should 
be invited to a meeting to discuss farm work generally. 

MEADOWS SOUTH, March 30th,— ^The Coming Winter. —^Mr. 8 . Smith read 
a paper on this subject. He advocated rugging stock, and considered that every 
landholder should sow as much land as possible ^th a variety of fodders. In the 
discussion members generally agreed that the Chevalier barley was the best to sow 
for early green feed. 

MEADOWS SOUTH, April 27th.— QuESTiONS.—Mr. A. E. Maidment asked if it 
was advisable to cross-drill for a hay crop. Members considered the practice 
a good one. Mr. Philpot inquired what was the best manure to produce a hay 
crop, Bonedust was considered the best all-round fertilizer for the district. 
The Chairman wanted to know the best means to induce pigs to eat readily. 
Mr. Stone suggested turning the animals out for a while to forage for them¬ 
selves. Mr. Nicolle exhibited a milk-fever outfit, with which he had cured 
some apparently hopeless cases. 

MOUNT COMPASS, January 30th.—^Members reported that "riddlers" and 
green aphides had done extensive damage, especially among cabbages^ Mr. 
Jacobs said that prior to planting out seedlings he had dipped them in a weak 
solution of arsenate of lead with good results. The Inspector of Orchards had 
recommended spraying with tobacco wash tp destroy the aphides. The Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. Wellesley Cocks) exhibited samples of maize and rape grown on the 
Government experimental plots. Members considered the results to be ex¬ 
ceedingly satisfactory. 

MYPONGA, April 28th,—The subject of co-operation was discussed. Mem¬ 
bers agreed that benefits should follow co-operative efforts in purehasing sup¬ 
plies, but the majority considered that farmers preferred selling in the open 
market, and would not be loyal to a union devoted to buying and sellings Mr. 
Hooper favored supporting the South Australian FarmersV Union, providing 
they would act as agents for the Bureau. Several members favored obtaining 
supplies in bulk to secure lower prices and railway concesfibns. 
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STBATHALBYN, March 30th.—^It was decided to support the Milang Branch 
in their endeavors to have African boxthorn placed on the schedule of noxious 
weeds. Mr. A. Beviss read an interesting paper on the drinking capacity of 
cattle in the far north. 

STBATHALBYN, April 27th.—^An instructive paper on the Brands Act was 
read by Mr. B. M. Tucker. Methods of pickling seed wheat were discussed, mem- 
bers favoring bluestone. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.J. 

April 26th.—^Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Pern Destruction. —^Mr. J. Barry recommended the ploughing under of ferns 
in March, and the sowing of the land with Algerian oats. By cutting the crop 
a considerable check would bo given the ferns. Constant treatment was necessary 
to ensure extermination. Burning was of little use, except after the first rains, 
as heavy frosts in the winter sometimes gave the tender fronds a serious check. 
Once the land was grassed cattle assisted to check the ferns by camping in the 
patches. Pulling up ferns in the crops was effective but laborious. The Presi¬ 
dent (Mr. J. Dow) advocated running the mowing machine over the patches twice 
a year. Mr. H. A. Cameron had seen capital results gained by ploughing the ferns 
under in summer. Mr. J. Riddoch said mowing was preferable to ploughing as it 
was quicker and did not injure the grass. A vote of thanks was carried at the 
instance of Messrs. G. E. Copping and H. A. Agnew. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

February 13th.—^Present: 16 members. 

Rape foe Fodder, —In reply to a question on this subject Mr. D. A. Collins said 
he had found it best to sow rape during the first week in September, and then it 
would be ready to wean their lambs on, Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky remarked that he 
had fed his sheep extensively on rape without loss this year, but it was imperative 
to have dry feed with it. Sheep should always have access to dry grass as well as 
rape, otherwise losses would occur. 

Lamb Industry for the Farmer or Small Grazier. —Mr. A. A. Kilsby read a 
paper on the above subject, as follows;—‘ ‘ Dealing with the crossbred or comeback 
ewes for breeding i)urpoBes, it is best to select ewes from three to five years of age, 
large-framed, and of a strong constitution, and with a good quality of wool. I 
recommend mating during the third week in December, so that the ewes will com¬ 
mence lambing al^ut the end of May or the begiiming of June. Thus, by taking 
advantage of the early rains and the feed, the ewes have a good fiow of milk, and 
the lambs are, in consequence, well nourished in their infancy. If properly 
looked after lambs should be ready to sdl when from 4J to 5 months old. I pre¬ 
fer Lincoln rams to mixed breeds for anyone who is keeping sheep for wool, and 
who is not likely to get all their lambs off, as mixing the breeds results in a fall¬ 
ing off in the weight and quality of the wooL To those who sell all their lambs to 
the freezers or butchers, I would recommend Dorset Horn, Shropshire, Romney 
Marsh, or Border Leicester, because these mature earlier than the Lincolns. In 
selecting rams, large-framed sheep, with as fine a head as possible, should be 
chosen. To get an even lambing the flock should consist of about 2 to 2i per 
cent, of rams. The most important matter in the rearing of fat lambs is the pas¬ 
ture. Oats or barley in winter, and natural feed in the sprinp:, should be sufficient. 
Fodder crops such as rape, kale, and mustard can be sown in the spring, but lu¬ 
cerne or even a good stubble paddock is of great value to any lambs that may not 
be fit to sen when the bulk of the lambs are marketed. A good idea when ewes 
are lambing is to cut ofl? those with young lambs from the flock every few days 
and put them in a paddock by themselyes where they will not be disturbed by the 
ewes which have not lambed. By so doing the lambs are of more even size thsm 
when they are all left together. If a ewe nae a dead lamb and there is a mo^er- 
less lamb, by putting the ewe and lamb in a email endosure for a few days, and 
frequently catching the ewe and letting the lamb suck, the ewe will soon take tlie 
lamb as her own. The lambs should be sold as soon as they are fit, and whilst 
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the bloom is on them. I believe in marking lambs fairly young, at from four to 
live weeks* old, because this acts as a check for some time on the older lambs. 
Lambs should not be marked when it is hot, or when they have been overheated. 
I would suggest drafting the lambs by themselves into a clean yard. Handle them 
as carefully as possible, and let them out to their mothers again aa soon as pos¬ 
sible. It is a great mistake to overstock paddocks with she^, as by this means 
the quality of the stock is lowered. A few sheep properly kept wiU return more to 
their owner, and at less expense. A change of feed, especially to ewee and lambs, 
is often as good as a dose of medicine.** 


MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32.00in.;. 

May 12th.—^Present: 19 members. 

Lime. —The Secretary (Mr. D. A. Collins) stated that a sample of powdered 
bme from Mr. Wilson, of Glenburnie, had been sent to the Eoseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College for analysis. The fesult was:—Soluble matter, 53.99 per cent.; 
lime, 23.71 per cent.; equivalent to carbonate of lime, 42.71 per cent. 

The Bacon Pig. —Mr. J. Keegan read a paper prepared by Mr. F. C. Grace, who 
dealt with the feeding and care of the bacon pig from birth to maturity. 

Experiments in Potato Culture. —^Mr. E. Fowler said potato culture was not 
progressing when they imported over 70 per cent, of the tubers required in the 
State from Victoria. He suggested that the Director of Agriculture should be 
asked to include some potato plots among the agricultural experiments being car¬ 
ried on in the district. Mr. E. S. Alcoek said the Government would superintend 
the planting and ensure a fair average rent for the land. Surely one of the 
members of the Branch would be able to provide a piece of land. Mr. Fowler 
said five at^res would bo enough. Mr. Sassanowsky moved that the discussion be 
postponed to next meeting, and in the meantime some of the members might find 
a block, and the Director might be written to asking if he would care to have the 
potato experiments carried out in the Fodder Experimental Blocks. Mr. Fowler 
seconded. Carried. 

NAEACOOETE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

^December 12th,—Present: 15 members and one visitor. 

Vegetable Growing. —^Mr. W. G. Haynes read a paper on this subject, as fol¬ 
lows:—‘‘All seed should be tested by the grower. This can be done by sowing a 
few seeds before distributing any large quantity. It is advisable to produce 
our own seed as far as possible. Cabbage seed.—Select a head true to name and 
perfect type, not necessarily the largest in the bed, cut it, split the stem, and from 
the young shoots select your seed. Be very careful that there are uo other varieties 
growing near to innoculate the seed. Cauliflower can be treated the same way. 
Turnips and all kindred sorts.—Select a good-sized true-typed, symmetrically grown 
specimen. When quite developed pull it and leave it in a shaded place for about 
a month or so, then plant again, and keep the seeds from those plants. The ob¬ 
ject for thus treating the parent stock is to ensure a longer period of development 
before the plant begins to mature; or, in other words, to prevent the progeny from 
going to seed too quickly, and thus get a longer period of development. Onion 
seed.—Select an onion that has kept well, and is true to name. Plant it about 
July, and obtain seed from that. It is advisable to pull the seed knobs before 
they are quite ripe, and tie them up still on the plant, in small bags, and you will 
then lose no seed. If left until quite ripe it will nearly all shake out. A good 
onion is obtained by planting alternate rows of Golden Globe and long-keeping 
Brown Spanish, This is done by the biggest onion grower in this State, Onion 
seed will keep good for three years, but it is best to have it fresh each year. 
Tomato seed should be selected from one of the first tomatoes to ripen. Squeeze 
all the seeds from the tomato into water and wash all the foreign matter from it; 
strain it through cheese cloth, and put out to dry. The seed will ihen be all 
separate from each other. How to Grow Vegetables,—One of the main essentials 
to get good cauliflowers is to have plenty of liquid manure, yrhich, indeed, is most 
necessary in all the cabbage family. It can be applied once or twice a week to 
most vegetables. Perhaps a word on liquid manure may not be out of place. 
Take a carbide tin and cut the top out, then get an ord^ary kerosine bucket and 
perforate it, putting in two double handfuls of lime, and ^ng with fowl maniire. 
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Hang this in the carbide tin, and fill with water, and leave it for a few days be¬ 
fore using* Bedroom slops added to the above makes it much better. If pos¬ 
sible, always apply plain water before applying liquid. When transplanting any 
species it is always well to water with weak liquid manure. It is best for every 
gardener to grow his own young plants. The variety or strain you are the most 
successful with is generally the best to keep. To get early tomatoes plant your 
seed in tins cut down the side and bottom, tie round with string, make a hot bed 
of new stable manure, and cover with a frame of glass or logs. Put only two or 
three seeds in each tin, then, when large enough, remove tin and plant all out in 
beds. For each plant sink a hole about 18in. deep, fill with new stable manure, 
and plant on top. Tliis causes heat and forces your plants along, and then be¬ 
comes food for the roots as the plants develop. To get early fruit never water 
after the plant has got a start until the fruit is well developed. Pinch off the 
shoots just above the flowers. Insects, &c .—When planting out cabbage and aU 
kindred plants dip them into some solution such as salty water, kerosine emulsion, 
or arsenate of lead. This will keep all grubs away until your plants have got a 
start. Bucks among the vegetables will remove grubs. To revive frost-bitten 
potatoes apply urine diluted with 1 to 12 parts of water. This will revive them 
wonderfully. For making liquid manure fowl manure is best, then pig, sheep, 
horse, and last cow manure. Always plant root crops on land that was manur^ 
the previous year. French beans grow remarkably on the heavy land west of 
Naracoorte. They must have an abundance of water. Never transplant onions 
on a windy day. Mr. W. H. Smith said the paper contained valuable hints. 
In growing French beans he always trenched them and flooded them twice a 
week with water. Mr. Rogers said that Mr. Haynes had referred to a small grub 
attacking vegetables. Mr. Hart, at the Millicent Branch, advised using a mix¬ 
ture of Paris green and bran—11b. of Paris green to Ibush. of bran. The Chair- 
mim spoke xipon deep working of soil for vegetables which were gross feeders, and 
advised growers not to over water. Messrs. 0. Bray and A. Holmes also took part 
in the discussion. 

NABACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

January 9th.—^I^rosent: 24 members. 

Sheep and Wool. —^Mr. R. A. Jenkins gave an address on this subject. He 
said his experience of the small, fine-woolled sheep was confined to the short time 
he had resided in the South-East. He found tliat there were good fine-woolled 
sheep on the Hynam Estate, whence he obtained 300 flock ewes and some stud 
fwes to make a start. He mated them with Northern nuns. He thought the 
big-framed sheep with shafty wool were too great a contrast to the small-framed 
Merino of the South-East, and therefore he got a half-bred of the Miirray type. 
Ho mated them with 44 Hynam ewes, and the results were very satisfactory, so he 
went on with them. He came to the conclusion that was the line to follow. The 
Northern rams improved the frames of the Hynam type, and 2-tooths cut up to 
261bB. of wool. The wool was also a good type, and brought a good price. He 
did not believe in very wrinkloy sheep, but favored what was known as ^ ‘ leather- 
necked’^ sheep. He had a few crossbreds for mutton, and they did remarkably 
well, but were rogues so far as feed was coneorned. A neighlx)r of his went in 
for crossbreds, but he equalled him in weight of fleece, and obtained better prices 
—Id. to IJd. per lb. on the average. He believed the Merino was the best for 
the country on the Hynam side of the range, but crossbreds would do better on 
the plains. At present crossbred wool was selling well, which was something in 
its favor. He did not favor the Lincoln cross. It produced too strong a wool 
with the Merino. The Romney Marsh and Leicester cross was the best for wool. 
He believed not many years would elapse before the farmers in their district 
would go in extensively for raising fat lambs. He believed in early lambs. A lot 
of South-Eastern people pinned their faith to lambings in May or June. They 
would have better lambs either in April or early in May. He had tried those 
periods, and had good lambs. However, they wanted their ewes in good condition 
to get good lambs, for they knew the old saying that half the breeding was in the 
feed. He was going to persevere with the experiment ho was trying to get a 
larger framed Merino carrying more wool, but he admitted that he did not know 
where it would land him. So far he was satisfied. Last year the fleece of his 
wool brought an average of Is. OJd. per lb. He had brought a fleece of one of his 
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sheep with him to show how he classed his wool. The deece was spread on a table 
and Mr. Jenkins gave an instructive lesson in classing. He deprecated using string 
in tying up deeces. He showed the skin of a sheep, the progeny of the type he 
was raising on his farm, and explained the salient parts of the wool on the fikin» 
The skin came of£ a large fulhmouthed ram which Mr. Jenkins bred himself, and 
it had 2i months’ wool on it. He advised farmers if they wanted to get a larger 
framed sheep not to go in for a big ram with shafty wool, but to select a finer 
type, and stick to it until they obtained an even type. Mr. Jenkins, in reply to 
questions as to his mode of breeding the type of sheep he had in view, stated that 
when he used the first ram he had toed back on the daughters, mating a ram with 
them much of the same type as the old one. Mr. Feuerheerdt said breeding up to 
a certain type of sheep could only be done gradually. Mr. Holmes said Mr. 
Jenkins appeared to be on the right track, looking at his fieece and his skin. The 
Chairman (Mr. S. H. Schinckel) said the Naracoorte Bstate had evolved a fine 
type of sheep from the fine Merino and the Murray strain of sheep. They were 
bred on the lines of Mr. Jenkins ’ experiments. He believed the success of the 
experiment was due to the late Mr. Chas. Coates, who managed the estate for some 
years. Messrs. W. H. Smith and W. Loller also spoke. 


NABACOOBTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

February 18th.—Present: 20 members. 

Value op a Farm Orchard. —^Mr. Loller read the following paper on this sub¬ 
ject:—think no farm complete without a small fruit and vegetable garden, 
and the two can be combined in one, for it will not hurt the fruit trees to 
grow vegetables between them. As a site for the garden I would choose, if 
possible, ground as nea/ to the homestead as possible, sloping towards the east, 
as a protection from the south-west winds and for ease in watering the trees. 
I should also recommend a good break wind a half a chain back from the 
garden. For the first year it is advisable to give it a good dressing with 
stable manure, a good ploughing, cultivating, &c. Then peas should be sown, 
and when in full bloom ploughed in. By this time the land is in order for the 
final Working with the fruit tree plough, as deep as the land will allow, with 
a subsoiler fixed on it. This allows the roots to get well down without any 
ol>struction. In planting, I like tlie square system. It is simple, and gives 
plenty of room to work between the trees. Trees should be planted 20ft. 
apart, with a good stake for each tree on the south-west side, to keep them 
upright. Cut away any torn or bruised roots. I like a well-balanced tree, 
fairly open, and not too high. Trees from the nursery should represent one 
year’s growth. They should be cut right back to the height of the stem re¬ 
quired, the laterals being cut back to the bare buds. An evenly balanced tree 
can be secured in the summer by just nipping the top out of the strong-grow¬ 
ing shoots to help the weaker shoots. Any pruning done in the winter time 
tends to cause increased wood and leaf growth. When pruning is done in the 
summer it tends to produce fruit-bearing small wood. In wet districts it is 
best to plough once, and then put the scarifier through to keep the weeds down. 
Where matured trees are over-vigorope, and not fruiting well, they should be 
given less tillage and practically no winter pruning. The pests of the fruit 
tree are confined to the insect family and fungi. The insects are divided into 
two families—suckers and chewers. The former are got rid of by spraying 
them to kill by contact or smother them by blocking their air cells. The 

chewing or gnawing section can be destroyed by poisoning their food with 

arsenate of lead or other poisons. The fungus pests are either external or 

internal in their occurrence on the horticultural plant. . The external kinds 

might be destroyed when their presence is seen by using dustings of stdphur or 
copper sprays. Those entering the tissues must be treated in a preventive 
fashion before their ravages are visible. This usually takes the form of spray¬ 
ing the treei^ with Bordeaux mixture or other copper compounds just as the 
flower buds are opening.’^ Mr. Loller interspersed his paper with interesting 
explanations as he proceeded. In answer to questions he said he preferred 
pine trees as a break, as their branches came low, and gave bettet protection. 
Wattles and almonds are very good, but he advised that gums be hot used, as 
they took too rnueh put of the soil. He used Bordeaux mixture for spra^iig 
for shothole, and sometimes pure bluestone. In reply as to what were the 
best fruit trees to plant in a garden, he said that he had eonsnlied Mr. Quinn^ 
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tli6 Goveriixiieiit fruit expert, on the matter, and he had forwarded a list 
of varieties^ which he agreed with in most respects. The list was as follows:— 
Apples.'-^^Early ripening—-Gladstone, William's Favorite, Qravenstein, Bibston 
Pippin; medium—Jonathan, Dunn's Seedling; London Pippin, Dumelow's 
Seedling; long keeping—Borne Beauty, Stone Pippin, Bokewood. Pears.— 
Early ripening—Jargonelle; medium—Clapp's Favorite, William's Bon Chretien, 
Howell, Packham's Triumph, Beurre Capiaumont, Beurre Bose, Madame 
Cole, Passans de Portugal, Vicar of Winkfield. Peaches.—^Early—High 'a 
Early Canada, Triumph; medium—^Wiggins, Mountain Bose, Elberta; 
late—Lady Palmerston, Salway, PuUar's Clingstone, Finlayson's seedling. 
Apricots.—Newcastle Early, OuUin's Early, Moorpark. Nectarines.— 
Dr. Chisholme, Early Bivers, Gold Mine, New Boy. Plums.—^Eiver'a 
Early Prolific, Angelina Burdett, Early Orleans, Monarch, Greengage, 
Coe's Golden Drop, English Damson. Japanese Plums.—Wright's Early, 
Climax, Burbank, Wickson, Satsuma. Quinces.—Smyrna, Champion, Pineapple. 
Table Grapes.—Early (black)—Black Hamburg, Black Muscat Hamburg, Black 
Frontignac, Ulliade; (red), Bed Frontignac, Bod Malaga, Bed Prince; (white) 
Early Green, Sweetwater, Crystal, Waltham Cross, Muscatel (Gordo Blanco), 
Belas Blanco, Doradillo. 


NABACOOBTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

April 10th.—Present: 21 members. 

Poultry Points. —Mr. F. A. Holmes read the following paper on *^How to- 
Judge the Points of Poultry for Egg-laying Purposes":—**We cannot fail to- 
notice the improvement which has been made in recent years. In the earlier 
ages fowls were in a wild state, living in the forests and jungles, getting their 
living as best they could, and only laying sufficient eggs to bring out a clutch 
of chickens. Gradually they have been domesticated, and the breeds have 
been improved, and brought to the perfection of the present time. Perhaps 
owing to the laying competitions more than anything else do we owe the 
high standard which has been reached, and it necessarily commands our ad¬ 
miration at the results obtained. No authentic records can be found previous 
to the competitions, which are held yearly, and ’we can only conjecture that 
they were very low. The first records we can place any reliance on gives the 
average of 130 eggs per hen for the 12 months, which was considered good at 
that time; but the improvement has been so marked that at the last com¬ 
petition at Bendigo, Victoria, a pen of six White Leghorn pullets put up a 
score of 1,675 eggs, or an average of 279 eggs per bird. One can naturally 
conclude that the 300-egg hen will soon be an accomplished fact, showing 
to what a marvellous degree of reproduction they have been brought. By 
judicious selection and careful mating has this been brought about, and one 
has only to know the points of a good layer to attain such perfection. This 
experience is only to be gained by long study and acquaintance with the 
subject, although T admit that instances have occurred where breeders have 
jumped into fame after only a few years' acquaintance with the industry. 
Breeds.—Just a few words on the many breeds and varieties which go to make 
up the poultry world. First we have the Mediterranean, or non-sitting breeds, 
usually considered amongst the best layers, giving us a nice large white egg. 
Under this heading can classed the Leghorns, Minorcas, Andalusians, Anconas, 
Hamburgs, and Spanish, The next class is what is commonly termed the dual- 
purpose fowl, suitable for egg fanning and table purposes. Under this heading 
we have the Orpingtons, Bocks, Wyandottes, Langshans, Faverolles, Houdans, 
and Bhode Island Beds. All heavy breeds give brown-tinted eggs. Then we 
have the pure and simple table bird in the Brahmas, Cochins, Dorkings, and 
Game of all varieties. The balance of the breeds can be placed in the categorjr 
of fancy classes," and are practically useless for commercial purposes. In 
this we have Polish, Silkies, Sultanas, La Fleche, Bed Caps, Crevecoeurs, and 
Bantams of many varieties. This classification may not be altogether perfect, 
but it will serve as a guide to speak upon. There are also other breeds 
which 1 have not enumerated. These different breeds mentioned have been 
used to make up other varieties, until under the heading of poultry we must 
have over 300 distinct varieties. For example, we take the Leghorn. In this 
we have the white, black, brown, blue, speckled, and pile varieties. Then 
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again the Wyandotte is represented by the silver, golden, white, blue, black, 
buff, partridge, buff laced, silver pencilled, Columbian, and so on. From the 
Mediterranean or non-sitting breeds we get our l)est layers, and naturally 
it is from them that a breed has come to Sie fore and established itself as the 
one par excellence for producing eggs in large numbers. I refer to the White 
Leghorn, which has proved to be far ahead of any other breed for this par¬ 
ticular purpose. Possibly this breed may have been selected and used to a 
greater extent than any other, yet the White Leghorn has always been ad¬ 
mitted the best laying fowl in existence. The best layers are simply a matter 
of strain. This also relates to other breeds, which include heavy breeds such 
as Black Orpingtons, Silver Wyandottes, and others, having strains of heavy 
layers amongst them, which has been proved at the competitions. In heavy 
breeds, where the egg-laying has been' developed to a high degree, there is 
usually a marked deterioration in type and feather, for, generally speaking, 
good layers of almost any breed are not true to type or feather, and they often 
deteriorate in size by inexperience through line breeding. Line breeding.— 
This is what some would term inbreeding; but, allowing this, it is done on 
scientific lines. If carried on with care it is the surest road to arrive at 
success. In selecting your stock birds every care must be taken, for on this 
depends success or failure. For preference, I would mate a one-year-old cock 
to two-year-old hens. You could mate any number up to 12; but, of course, 
if you have not that number of proved good layers, use what you have, 
and put in a few other hens which lay brown-tinted eggs. You can then 
easily pick out the white eggs of the Leghorns which you wish to set. From 
this progeny mate the most forward pullets back to their sire, which you would 
call No. 1 pen, and a good vigorous cockerel from the same progeny mated back 
with the hens would give yoii No. 2 pen. From these you would have the 
foundation and nucleus of a stud not too closely related to breed from, pro¬ 
viding always that the stock intended to breed from would be both healthy, 
vigorous and carefully selected. Line breeding can only be practised success¬ 
fully wherf both the male and female have no serious defects, for in line breed¬ 
ing, while you are intensifying the good points, you are at the same time 
intensifying the poor ones. Line breeding is a system that requires some 
skill, and considerable knowledge of what constitutes the good points in the 
stock bred. This goes to show that if it is to bo taken up in the perfecting of 
a strain of birds—and no strain can be built up without it—^it becomes a matter 
of the utmost importance to begin with as good stock birds as it is possible to 
procure, and free from any defects in body and constitution. When breeding 
chickens for almost any purpose, whether it is to improve your lay'ors or for 
show purposes, or in any way to imi>rove your stock, it is essential to have 
some identification mark, the same as is done 'by any stud sheepbreeder. For 
the purpose of marking poultry the most common method is to punch the web 
of the foot. Chickens can be marked with a special instrument (cost about 
2s.) at a very early age. By this means something like 20 different marks 
can be made, and a record of same should be kept in a book for the purpose. 
You can therefore have complete control over your breeding stock, and con¬ 
sequently mate them as you determine: Egg-laying Points.—Now to come to 
our text, '^How to judge the points for utility and egg-loying purposes.^' I 
take it by the word utility to mean that it is combined with egg laying, so 
I will deal with it from that aspect. It is an accepted fact that in poultry 
there is jpi egg-laying type and a meat type, judged by appearance, the same 
as there is a dairy and beef type in cattle. Signs sometimes fail,, but it is 
generally believed that there is a definite type in poultry which indicates pro¬ 
ductiveness, the same as a good dairyman finds that certain characteristics and 
ceitain conformations of cattle indicate the productiveness or non-productive¬ 
ness of certain individuals. The same general principles apply to the produc- 
,,v;|:ive hen, and it is generally acknowledged that you can tell in a general way 
vg!^he good from, the bad by certain^and definite characteristics. For instance, 
fta good layer stands high in front, % 3 d her back is not on a level, or the rear 
higher than the front. They usually have large combs, Yiot heavy and beefy, 
but fine in texture, evenly and deeply serrated. They have a prominent, 
bright eye, set in a rather long, neat, and fine head. The body should be 
wedge-shaped, rather narrow in front, but wide behind and between the legs. 
There should be .a great distance from the end of the breastbone to the end of 
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the pelvis bone. This indicates capacity and lots of room for egg production 
and digestive organs. The pelvis bones should also be widely separated. One 
special recommendation is to note the hens which leave the roost early in the 
morning, are always busy during the day, and late going to roost. Observa¬ 
tion is one of the great aids in selecting good layers. Male Birds.—The type 
of male bird should in many characteristics be the same as the female, but 
whereas the comb of the latter hangs gracefully over the eye, the male's 

comb should be erect and set firmly on the head, and be deeply and evenly 

serrated with about dve spikes. The plumage should be close or tight on the 
body, the tail full and abundant, and carried low\ Avoid a high or squirrel- 
tailed bird. Always give preference to the noisy male, one that is constantly 
crowing and calling its mates. The male is the most important in the pen. 
His influence is equal to all the hens put together, because while each hen 
affects favorably or otherwise her own individual eggs, the male bird^s in¬ 
fluence affects every chicken that is hatched. Weakened vitality has been 
and still is one of the greatest elements in strain or breed degeneracy, and it 
requires a most diligent watch over your stock to detect it, as you may go on 
breeding from apparently strong and vigorous birds till the danger to your 
strain or breed is almost beyond repair. Always keep your male birds apart 

from the hens when you are not breeding from them. They give better 

fertility when mated up, and the progeny are more vigorous and healthy. 
Besides, you have infertile eggs, which keep much longer, and are undoubtedly 
better for table purposes. Also, never keep a lot of useless males, that only 
eat food which your laying hens should have. Dubbing, or cutting, the combs 
off your heavy-combed birds when not required for show purposes helps them 
very much. It is not cruel, and can be done by any novice. Simply take a 

sharp knife, or a sharp sheep she^ars,- and cut the comb off about 

half an inch from the head. Then take a few downy feathers from under the 
wing, and then apply a little Friar's bjilsam. It very quickly heals up. Now 
that feed is dear, get any green stuff (lucerne for preference) and put it 
through the chaffeutter, and feed it to the poultry in a trough or box. You 
will find it a great saving in your feed bill." Show Birds.—In reply to ques¬ 
tions, Mr. Holmes explained the difference between the laying and show 
strains of fowls. He had dwelt chiefly with the Leghorn as being the best 
laying breed. The judges often dictated the kind of bird for show purposes 
by their awards. The judges favored a large Leghorn hen in shows, and it 
was generally accepted that very often the small hen was the best layer. 
His experience was that the smaller the hen the better the layer. The good 
layer had been obtained by inbreeding from good laying stock, and the in¬ 
breeding would account for the good layer being small. However, of late 
years the goo<l layer and the successful bird at shows were approximating more 
in oiitw’^ard features, and by-and-by the successful show bird would be a fair¬ 
sized one, with the qualities of a good layer. Messrs. Moritz Brothers, of 
Kalaiigadoo, were in the foremost rank now in Adelaide with a good laying 
strain of Leghorns, and they were breeding a fair-sized hen. Judges would 
recognise the outlined features making for good layers, and there would not be 
any difference between the laying strain and the show strain. It would be a 
matter of time for this to come about, as breeders of show birds had to breed 
to suit the judges^ taste. A discussion followed, the speakers including Messrs. 
W. H. Smith (Secretary), W. E. Bogers, W. Loller, W. G. Haynes, and J. M. 
Wray. 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 

February 13 th.—Present: 11 members. 

Maize. —Mr. Lampe asked whether it was possible to cure maize as hay, and at 
what stage to cut it. No member had had any experience in the matter. Mr. 
Miller said he always fed the maize green. He preferred broadcasting the seed 
on clay subsoil land in order to obtain finer stalks. He fed the maize to stock 
from January onwards. Mr. Kilsby hod sown three plots. In the first the 
seed was broadcasted and ploughed under; in the second the seed was drilled 
in rows; and in the third the seed was cast on top of the ploughing and was 
then harrowed in and rolled. The third plot gave the best results. Mr. T. 
Ockley said he had drilled in 50 acres of fallow, sowing out of every fourth 
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lioe/making the rows 28iii. apart. Bound seed like Ninety-day maize nm well 
througli tke oat chutes, but larger seeded varieties, like Hickory King, Yeqiured 
to be mixed with the fertilizer. The seed (llbush.),jind the manure (/bags 
of super.), were drilled in on November 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. The germination was un¬ 
even in some portions, and suggested that it was necessary to plough the land 
before the winter rains evaporated. By February 7th, the maize was green, 
vigorous, and ranged in length from 3ft. to 8ft. 


GLENCOE, April 7th.—The various lectures at the recent Bouth-Easti^ 
Conference held at Mount Gambler were discussed. Messrs. J. Dow and G. F. 
Ferguson gave a resume of the lecture on ‘‘Forage Cropsdelivered by the 
Director of Agriculture. Members agreed with Mr. Henshaw Jackson that the 
fleece from the Leicester-Merino cross was of better quality than that from the 
Lincoln-Merino. The individual weighing and testing of milk was considered 
too laborious except where dairying was conducted on a large scale. 

KALANGADOO, March 13th.—^The Hon. Secretary read a paper from Elder 
Weekly Review on ‘‘Selecting Grain and Potatoes for Seed. X lengthy discus¬ 
sion followed on obtaining new varietieli of potatoes for seed. 

KALANGADOO, April 10th.—-The delegates to the conference of the South- 
Eastern Branches, held at Mount Ganibier in March, gave their reports. M>. T. 
Bott thought more local matters should have been dealt with. The Director of 
Agriculture’s lecture on forage crops was discussed. Mr. D. MacOorquindale 
favored maize for summer feed, and rye and oats, mixed, for winter use. The 
Secretary reported that he had met with success in the cultivation of rye and oats. 
If the two cereals were sown as a mixture with the first rains in March or April, 
good feed would be available in July, when it was most needed. He preferred 
peas for summer feed. Mr, W. J. Hemmings tabled pine fine Snowflake potatoes, 
grown from one stalk on swax^ land. The proposal that the next South-Eastern 
conference should be held at Kalangadoo, was approved. 

KYBYBOLITE, April 29th.—A scheme of co-operation, as outlined by the 
Clare branch, was not considered practical. 

WIBBEGi^ April 3rd.—^A paper previously given at Glencope was read and 
discussed. It was decided that each member should conduct some experiments 
on a two-acre plot, under the supervision of the hon. secretary and chairman. 
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hoe, making the rows 28in. apart. Bound seed like Ninety-day maiae raft well 
tkfough the oat chutes, but larger seeded varieties, like Hickory Elag, required 
to be mixed with the fertilizer. The seed (llbush.), asd the manure (r bags 
of super.), were drilled in on November 2nd, 3rd, and 4tL The germination was un* 
even in some portions, and suggested that it was necessary to plough the land 
before the winter rains eya]^orated. By February 7 th, me maize was green, 
vigorous, and ranged in length from 3ft. to 8ft. 


GLENCOE, AprU 7th.—The various lectures at the recent South-Eastern 
Conference held at Mount Gambicr were discussed. Messrs. J. Bow and G. F. 
Ferguson gave a resume of the lecture on ^'Forage Crops’*' delivered by the 
Bireetor of Agriculture. Members agreed with Mr. Henshaw Jackson that the 
fleece from the Lelpester-Merino cross was of better quality than that from the 
Lincoln-Merino. The individual weighing and testing of milk was considered 
too laborious except where dairying was conducted on a large scale. 

KALANGABOO, March 13th.—The Hon. Secretary read a paper from Mlder*s 
Weekly Beview on Selecting Grain and Potatoes for Seed.” A lengthy diseus- 
sion followed on obtaining new varieties of potatoes for seed. 

KALANGABOO, April 10th.—The dde^ates to the conference of the South- 
Esistern Branches, held at Mount Gantbier in March, gave their r^orts. Mr. T. 
Bott thought more local matters should have been dealt with. The Birector of 
Agriculture’s lecture on forage crops was discussed. Mr. B. MacCorquindide 
favored maize for summer feed, and rye and oats, mixed, for winter use. The 
Secretary reported that he had met with success in the cultivation of rye and oats. 
If the two cereals were sown as a mixture with the first rains in March or ApzH, 
good feed would be available in July, when it was most needed. He preferred 
peas for summer feed. Mr. W. J. Hemmings tabled nine fine Snowflake potatoes, 
grown from one stalk on swamp land. The proposal that the next South-Eastern 
conference should be held at Kalangadoo, was approved. 

KYBYBOLITE, April 29th.—A scheme of co-operation, as outlined by the 
Clare branch, was not considered practical. 

WIBBEG.^ April 3rd.—A paper previously given at Glencope was read and 
discussed. It was decided that each member should conduct some experiments 
on a two-acre plot, under the supervision of the hon. secretary and chairman. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


District Conferences. 

In conformity with the wishes of a large majority of the -Branches 
included in the Pinnaroo and Brown’s Well Lines Conference Dis¬ 
trict, the Annual Conference will be held in the Tailem Bend Insti¬ 
tute on Thursday, July 22nd. The sessions will commence at 3.30 p.m. 
and 7.30 p.ni. The opening address will be delivered by the Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture (Hon, C. Goode, M.P,), and in addition to papers 
to be read by delegates from Branches, addresses will be delivered by 
the officers of the Department of Agriculture. Local arrangements 
are in the hands of the Wynarka Branch. 

The Eyre’s Peninsula Branches’ Conference will be held at Cowell 
on August 3rd, arrangements being in the hands of a local committee, 
of which Mr. H. P. McCallum, of Carpa, is Hon. Secretary. 


Stock Diseases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—^Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh, 
dourine (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis, 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
pneumonia affecting swine), pi euro-pneumonia, rabies, rinderpest, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, trichinosis, tubercu¬ 
losis. All suspected cases of any of the above diseases should be 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. Re¬ 
quest for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being con¬ 
tagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of Agriculture, should be addressed to the ''Editor This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left un¬ 
attended for several days, whilst that officer is away in the country. 

Field Trials. 

The value of a competitive trial in the field of agricultural imple¬ 
ments has long been realised; the advantage of seeing farm imple¬ 
ments actually at work under local conditions being one that appeals 
to farmers. Manufacturers, too, have fully realised the excellent 
means of advertising which are thus afforded, and the Railways Oom- 
m||sioner provides for the free back carriage of implements sub- 
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mitted for trial and remaining unsold. The Northern Yorkers 
Peninsula Field Trial and Show Society, which is affiliated with all 
of the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau in the particular dis¬ 
trict in question, has taken active interest in demonstrations of this 
nature. This body has arranged for an exhibition to be held at the 
farm of Mr. W. M. Brown, situated about two miles west of the 
Melton Railway Station, on August 25th, at which it is anticipated 
• officers of the Department of Agriculture and members of the Ad¬ 
visory Board of Agriculture will be present, in addition to the 
general public. 


Changing the Feed. 

The following particulars, of considerable interest to owners of livestock, 
were supplied by the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) 
to a correspondent, who stated that hitherto his horses liad been fed on 
wheaten hay chaff and bran ; he desired to include barley in the ration, 
leading up to the grain feeding gradually. Assuming,” said Professor 
Perkins, that your horses weigh 1,5001bs., or thereabouts, and that you 
wish to use a ration of 151bs. wheaten chaff’, 121bs. crushed barley, lOlbs. bran, 
I would suggest that you lead up to the full ration as follows :— 

First Second Third Fourth 

Week. Week. Week. Week, 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 


Wheaten chaff. 35 28 21 15 

Crushed barley . 3 6 9 12 

Bran . 10 10 10 10 


The Ration for the Milch Cow. 


The ration for a cow in milk will depend on her size and on the quantity 
of milk she is yielding. I indicate below (says the Director of Agriculture) 
standard rations for cows weighing l,0001bs. (average crossbred) and 75011)8. 
(Jersey) for yields of 401bs., SOlbs., 201bs., and lOlbs. respectively. 


Milk yield .... 
Wheaten chaff 
liuoeme hay . 

Bran ... 

CJrushed barley 
Present value 


Milk yield .... 
Wheaten chaff 
Lucerne hay . 

Bran .. 

Crushed barley 
Preset Vfidue 


1,0001b. Cow. 


lbs. 

40 

9 

15 

12 

5 

4s. 

. . . - -- . 

lbs. lbs. 

.30 20 

8 9 

14 10 

9 4 

4 5 

38. 4 id. 2s. 9d. 

7501b. Cow. 

_A____ 

lbs. 

10 

8 

7 

2 

4 

2». Id. 

40 

30 

20 

10 

7 

6 

7 

5 

10 

10 

7 

6 

9 

7 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

. 28. 11 id* 

2«. 6id. 

2». Id. 

Is. 7id. 
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Feedtntf Pickled Grain to Stock. 

Bluestone, like all copper salts, is poisonous in character, and it is not 
wise to feed pickled oats to horses. Horses, indeed, are more delicate in 
this direction than the other domesticated animals. Bluestone, however, is 
soluble in water, and if. the oats are washed in running water, or in several 
changes of water, it is probable that the great bulk of the pickle will be 
removed.”—Professor Perkins. 


Prickly Pear for Stock Feed. 

In order to determine the possibility of using prickly pear {OpurUia) as 
fodder during times of famine, some feeding experiments were carried out 
at the Government Civil Dairy, Kirdee. Six bullocks were fed with a mixture 
of 100 parts of prickly pear to six parts of cotton seed at the rate of 721ba. 
per IjOOOlbs. live weight per day for six months. The prickly pear was 
prepared for consumption by first burning off the spines over a stove, and 
then cutting the slabs into small pieces by means of a chaficutter or a chopper. 
The burning was accomplished at various rates, from SOlbs. to lOOlbs. per 
hour according to the stove used. The composition of the prickly pear 


fodder was as follows : — 




Dry Season. 

Wet Season 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Moisture.. 

. 7932 

. 92-75 

• Ether Extract.. 

.. 0-78 

0-22 

Albuminoids . 

. 0*68 

0-31 

Carbohydrates. 

.. 11-61 

1 4-37 

Fibre . 

. 2-48 

0-85 

Ash . ... . . 


1-60 

The animals were in very poor condition 

at the beginning of 

the trial, and all 

improved markedly as time went on ; 

four out of the six 

took the ration 


readily from the first, while the other two were longer in getting accustomed 
to it. The fodder was also fed successfully to a mixed dairy herd of cows 
and buffaloes in quantities up to 141bs. per head per day, and to young stock. 
Altogether, as a result of the trials, it may be said'that the mixture of prickly 
pear and cotton seed used will not only support life but enable an animal 
to regain condition even after it ha,s be3ome very poor from S3mi-staiwa^ 
lion .—International Institute of AgncuUure Bulletin. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Agricultures Adelaide.** 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 

Replies by Mr, F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer. 

S., sen./* Steelton, has a mare 15 years, which just mopes 
round and .fades away. 

Reply—A very common complaint in these days, but as she has been 
drenched, there is a risk of mechanical pneumonia existing. Peed on 
green or soft food and give a teaspoonful of Fowler *s solution of 
arsenic on the tongue with a little molasses three times a day for 
a week or 10 days, 

A member of the Hartley Branch asks for a description of the 
symptoms of a mare about to slip a foal. 

Reply—^As a rule at six months there are no symptoms. The mare 
simply gets rid of the foal, and afterwards falls away on account of 
the fever. If there are symptoms there is pain, stretching out, 
whisking tail, discharge from bearing, and sometimes flush of milk. 
After the accident, a few doses of aconite alternated with 10-drop 
doses of pulsatilla will improve matters. 

P. P.,^* Willowie, has a gelding which suffers from gripes, 
and scours, then gets bogged, seems strained, and swells about the 
pizzle and under belly. 

Reply*—Bloodwornrs; for full treatment see May issue of the 
Jotirmls Slinging may be necessary in this case. 

mare, 7 years, with a swelling behind 
the jaw in the jugular furrow. 
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Reply—Probably glandular ; if rubbed daily with a bit of blue 
mercurial ointment as big as a nut swelling will probably disappear. 
Better effect will result if warm water is well applied first. A week's 
treatment should suffice. 

J. D.," Long Plain, has a light colt, three years, which fell 
on stony ground while being broken in, and cut the outside of fetlock. 
He seemed to be getting on all right, but after a few weeks could not 
put his foot to the ground. Three months later the fetlock was 
healed, but was still very stiff, hard, and about double the usual size. 

Reply—Most probably there was a partial fracture, which later 
became complete, and as time went on a large callus formed. Treat¬ 
ment is not at all likely to be successful, and if the colt is valuable 
it would be better to call in a qualified veterinary surgeon. If home 
treatment is decided on, plaster the joint with warm pitch and Stock¬ 
holm tar in equal quantities, putting on dabs of wool while it is warm 
(not hot), and making a plaster half an inch or more thick all round 
the joint, and leaving it on for months until it wears off. A blister 
is not advisable until seen by a veterinary surgeon. 

B. R.," Truro, reports the death of a mare which suffered from 
loss of appetite and strength, especially of the hind quarters. She 
was killed, and the small bowels were found to be stuffed with hun¬ 
dreds of white worms up to 8in. or 9in. long, tapered at both ends, 
which had not eaten into the bowel. 

Reply—The worms are the common round worm of the horse 
(Ascaris megalocephala): They just live in the small bowel and rob 
the horse of nutriment. In addition they eliminate poison (tcenia 
toxin), which produces the symptoms. They are very common in the 
district named. Treatment should be a brisk purge to start with. 
For a two-year-old or under give | pint of castor oil and a like quan¬ 
tity of warm milk; and for two or over a 6-dram aloes ball or a pint 
and a half of raw linseed and castor oils mixed and two tablespoons 
of turpentine added. Afterwards worm powders such as are often 
prescribed in the Journal may be given. . Arsenic is not of much 
avail for these worms, which do not like healthy green feed, this 
latter being the best remedy for them. 

B.," Penola, describes the sufferings of a mare which pined 
away and died. He forw’^ards some worms. 

Reply—The worms sent, although they look like flukes, are an 
ordinary tapeworm of the horse, and; have the somewhat alarming 
name of Anaplocephala mamillana. They are common in the South- 
East of this State, and indicate poverty of eondition and feed, as 
strong healthy/horses generally manage to get rid of them when ; 
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there is green feed. It is highly probable that there were other 
kinds of worms at work, but so microscopic that they would pass 
unnoticed. In similar cases a purge of half a pint of castor oil, with 
a like quantity of warm milk, followed by a course of Fowler’s solu¬ 
tion of arsenic will generally be found effective. 

“F. W. A.,” Strathalbyn, has a cow which puts her head round 
to the root of the tail, then straightens out, gets giddy, and falls, but 
does not seem to suffer in condition or milk. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of diseases of the meninges or 
coverings of the brain. The two most likely to be involved in this 
case are tuberculosis or yacca poisoning, so that it would be well to 
ask the Deputy Chief Inspector of Stock, Mount Barker, to see her. 
If he decides that it is not tuberculosis, which the condition seems 
to eliminate, then she could have twice a day as a drench in a pint 
of warm water or as a powder mixed in her food, one teaspoonful 
each of powdered nux vomica, sulphate of quinine, sulphate of iron, 
sulphur and sugar. If after a few days’ treatment she improved, 
it could be kept up for two or three weeks with advantage. 

“ J. J., ” Ram CO, has a gelding, seven years, with good teeth, which 
slobbers enough to swamp his manger, eats enough for two horses, 
never looks well, and swells at the sheath and hind legs. The 
swelling goes off after the animal is %vorked for an hour or tM’o. 

Reply—Arsenic will not be the best drug for him, although it 
would do good, but a heaped teaspoonful of baking soda in his feed 
twice a day for three or four weeks will probably improve matters. 
His trouble arises from stomach abscesses cairsed by very minute 
worms enjoying the name of Hdbronema cqui, which like an acid 
surrounditig. The soda renders them weak and unable to breed. 
However, if the abscesses are already large, which is probably the 
case, he may be found dead one morning, or give a day or two’s 
trouble, and after sitting up like a cat with food gushing from his 
mouth and nose, will die. 

“W.S.C.,” Two Wells, has a colt which was castrated by omascu- 
lator in very cold weather; swelled much and went very mopey; ate 
very little; did not lie down, and eventually died. 

Reply—The emasculator was not in itself to blame, but apparently 
peritonitis ensued, possibly the colt had bloodworms; an occasional 
accident of this sort will happen in the best of regulated farms. 

“L.H.,” Langhome’s Creek, asks if cactus (prickly pear), is of 
food value to stock. 

Reply—Prickly pear denuded of thorns has a feeding value for 
stock nearly equivalent to turnips. If, however, the thorns are not 
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thoroughly removed by roasting or otherwise they are a danger to 
the stock feeding on them, and the labor of removing them is more 
than the worth of the feed obtained. 

A horse belonging to ^'C.D./^Belalie North, will not eat or drink, 
stands about and lies flat; pain at first, not at present. 

Reply—^\^ery probably sand. Give a pint of new milk with a, 
pound of honey warmed up in it as a drench, and tempt with-a little 
green food. The prospect of recovery is not bright, as probably 
worms have injured the coats of the bowel and blood vessels as well. 

‘‘A.J.R.C.,’’ Cleve, has a 2i-year-old colt, which has a ravenous 
appetite, harsh coat, feeds wolfishly, and spits out, with difficulty in 
swallowing. 

Reply—Teething and worms. Give half a pint of castor oil, with 
a similar amount of warm milk. Examine the back teeth, and re¬ 
move the crowns of temporary molars from the permanent ones being 
pushed up. Give every day for a fortnight as much grey pow’^der as 
will lie upon a sixpence in a little bran and green food by preference. 
The proniincmtion of hemorrhagic ivS hem’-orajik; it means ‘‘per¬ 
taining to bloodor “blood flow.” 

“A.T.,” Cleve, had a 5-year-old mare wiiich sw^elled and died be¬ 
fore treatment could be given; there was stoppage in gut of half- 
ehew^ed gi*ass and straw. 

Reply—The change on to green feed caused too rapid fermentation 
of bowel contents, otherwise there might have been a chance for the 
calculus to be broken up by the natural movement of the bowel. Had 
treatment been available a stimulant with i)eppermint might have 
been of use. 

“G.B.,” Mildura, asks (a) treatment for serious abscesses on shoul¬ 
der; (b) cocaine ansesthesia; (c) treatment for swollen cord. 

Replies— (a) make a bold incision at the lower end of back of 
abscess, evacuate contents, painf inside thoroughly with iodine, stop 
work during treatment; (b) one grain of cocaine hydrochlorate dis¬ 
solved in 30 minims of camphorated w^ater, will give about half an 
hour^s anaesthesia, allowing five minutes for absorption. This suf¬ 
fices for all ordinary operations; (c) one dram iodide of potassium 
twice daily in a little bran till bair begins to fall off (about a. fort¬ 
night) no local treatment. 

“E. A.J.,” Manoora, has a horse which throws up his head when 
drinking, staggers as though he would fall, but keeps condition on 
heavy work. ■ -. ;'.V 

Reply—The symptoms are those of stomach worms (ffabromm0 
equi), and bats. The treatment for the latter has been^^ M^ 
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eribed iti previous issues. The former may be treated with improve¬ 
ment by giving a heaped teaspoonful of baking soda in the feed twice 
a day for a month or so. 

Lameroo, had a horse which died after colic; post^ 
mortem, nothing much was found wrong with bowels, but the big blood 
vessel down the back (aorta), was full of jelly-like fat. 

Reply—Microscopic blood worms Avere the trouble, and a clot from 
the blood vessel caused the heart distress noticeable; at the attack 
it was too late to have cured the horse, but earlier Fowder^s solution 
of arsenic would have been of use, as described in Journal, The fat 
substance is known as a verminous thrombus, 

Parrakie Branch Agricultural Bureau submit a number of ques¬ 
tions:— (1) Treatment for a filly, rising three years, with swelling as 
large as a fist on point of shoulder; this becomes harder with work. 

Reply—A serous abscess; foment well with hot water with a lump 
of washing soda in it, and then make a slit 2in. long at the bottom of 
the back of the swelling, when some fluid will escape, and on putting 
the fingers in, a thickening will be felt. This is the fluid organising 
into fibrous tissue. Make a swab of cotton wool or rag, dip it in 
spirit of iodine, and thoroughly swab out the cavity; do this daily for 
a few days, giving the mare light work at the same time, as the pres¬ 
sure will help to evacuate the contents of the cyst through the hole at 
the back. This may be left to heal with a few dressings of the spirit 
of iodine. 

2. A colt was cut above the hoof with barbed wire; the wounds have 
healed, but have left a thickening. Can this be reduced. 

Reply—It is impossible to say whether this will be permanent or 
not without handling the colt, but it will be well to try rubbing in a 
little blue mercurial ointment, the size of a nut, into the swellings 
every day for a fortnight or so, and then waiting a few months to see 
if they are absorbed; if not, apply again for further advice. 

3. Is any advantage gained by mixing Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
with water, in order to secure a distribution of the drug through the 
chaff. 

Reply—There is neither advantage nor disadvantage in diluting 
the Fowler’s solution as suggested; the writer generally gives it neat, 
as mixed on top of the feed, it is readily taken in the first few mouth¬ 
fuls. With regard to price, the chemists put up a cheap veterinary 
form which is obtainable from Is. to 2s. 6d. a pound in Adelaide; this 
makes it a very cheap drug to use, 

Carrow^ reports that a cow has been violently galloped by 
a person on horseback^ apparently through or over a fence. It is five 
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months gone in ealf, gives bloody milk from front offside teat, has 
small lump at head of teat; the milk yielded is stringy. He liska 
whether the animal will lose its teat. 

Reply—First, galloping is not advisable; this is putting it mildly. 
Second, there is mammitis or inflammation of the structure of the 
gland, and it is quite possible that she may lose her quarter. Thirdly, 
foment Avell wdth thick and hot soapsuds two or three times a day, 
then rub in some of a mixture made of loz. tincture arnica, | pint 
glycerine, i pint methylated spirit. Always strip well, and once a 
day for a few days after stripping inject up the teat tw^o tablespoons 
of the same mixture. If the teat seems to be going blind keep it open 
with a milk syphon, but carefully boil this both before and after use. 

‘‘H.C.U.,’' Bowmans, reports that a cow slipped calf at about five 
months, w^as found next morning with breeding bag out and cleaning 
attached. This was washed in lysol and warm water, but the aftei*- 
birth seemed to be attached to growths of the womb, some of which 
separated. The cow was shot. 

Reply—In the cow, the cleaning or fmtal membranes arc connected 
with the womb by about two dozen eminences or growths called cotyle¬ 
dons, and in these the blood vessels of the-dam interweave with those 
of the young. After birth the cotyledons separate, and the half re¬ 
maining on the lining of the womb gradually withers away or atro¬ 
phies. The growths were cotyledons. As the birth was premature 
they were not in a condition to separate, hence the trouble, but they 
had nothing to do with the slipping calf. Nothing^jould be of service 
to the cow^ until the womb had been replaced, as described in a lecture 
at Balaklava, and then a quart of strong coffee would have been the 
best thing for her. The fact that her previous calves were small was 
partly accounted for by her breed, as Herefords seem to have small 
calves, w^hich grow rapidly after a few weeks. 

A correspondent forwards a 4-in. wire nail which had been imbedded 
2^in. in a horse’s foot for six wrecks before it was noticed and taken 
out. The foot festered. He inquires, ‘- What is to be done to remove 
the matter and heal it up.’’ 

Reply—Six weeks, and foot not looked at, does not speak well for 
the owner’s horsemastership. Wash the wound with hot water with 
a good lump of washing soda in it ; then see that there is a good drain¬ 
age, paint with spirits of iodine (compositiQn of which see practically 
every number of the Journal of Agriculture)^ do this every day till 
the wound looks like healing, then plaster with Stockholm tar, aud 
leave to Nature, and do not blame Providence if dock jaw sets in. 
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Undalya, has a horse, the eye of which has been injured 
by barbed wire, removed; but matter comes from nostril and near 
eye, where is swelling. 

Reply—The trouble is either a growth of a cancerous nature or 
there is damaged bone. As cancer is notifiable under the Stock 
Diseases Act, it is necessary for you to report the case to the Chief 
Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, who will send an officer to investigate. 
Failure to report involves a heavy penalty. If the Stock Department 
decides that it is not cancer, treatment can be carried out as the officer 
will direct. 

‘‘M.L.H./’ Naturi, had a cow' sufioring from dry bible. Treat¬ 
ment with saltpetre, bone meal, and phosphate of iron had effected 
nni^rovement, but the animars toes grew enormously. 

Reply—Continue the bone meal and saltpetre, and if the syrui> of 
phosphate of iron is not too expensive, tliat also; but benefit will be 
derived by giving her once a week or so a X)int of yeast in a pound of 
molasses and a pint of milk, if available; otherwise w’ater. Yeast pre¬ 
pared from dry yeast cakes will do, but if not obtainable, a pound 
of currants may bo substituted. There is a very fair prospect of re¬ 
covery. The over-growth of the toes is very typical of the disease, 
which is near akin to scurvy in human beings; the toes should be 
cut. Treatment will not be prolonged as the green stuff comes 
along. 

'^L.W.D.,’’ Hahndorf, has a colt with enormously swollen testicles. 
He asks treatment. 

Reply—^Without seeing the colt it is impossible to say whether the 
condition is scrotal hernia or sarcocele. In either case foment the 
enlarged scrotum well two or three times a day and sling the part in 
a bran bag tied over the Joins to relieve the weight. Twice a day mix 
with a spoonful of molasses as. much iodide of potassium as will lie 
on a sixpence and put in his mouth for ten or fourteen days, and then 
report progress. 

‘^F.T.S.,’’ Victor Harbor, has a four-year-old horse which has had 
a dry cough for about eight months, principally whilst feeding and 
after drinking. 

Reply—^Of no serious importance; the cough arises from the cutting 
of the last four molar teeth, and will disappear when they are up. It 
may be relieved by mixing equal parts of honey, glycerine, and lemon 
juice, dipping a rag in the mixture and tying round the bit and leav¬ 
ing it in the mouth for an hour or two a day. Work as usual. 

“P.B., ’ VPort Augusta, asks for treatment for a horse affected with 
boils under the collar. 
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Reply—The long continuance of dry feed has something to do with 
the appearance of these boils, which are enlarged glands under the 
skin, which burst and run together, making nasty sores. Give a table¬ 
spoonful of sulphur in the feed once a day for a week or 10 days. 
Take particular care to beat the collar out with a billet or bottle every 
eveaiing, and if very sweaty, dry by fire. Groom the shoulders of each 
horse both on leaving work and before commencing. Either chamber 
the collar or pad it so that there is no direct pressure or friction on 
the sores, and then work reasonably. Foment the shoulders after 
work with hot water with a lump of washing soda in it, so as to en¬ 
courage the boils to burst; after drying with brisk rubbing, dress with 
a mixture of tr. arnica loz. and methylated spirit 1 pint. Also mix 
2oz. of white lead in a pint of neatsfoot oil and dress the swellings or 
sores with it before work midday and evening. The police are justi¬ 
fied in stopping a horse with these boils if the collar is rubbing; if it is 
not they will not interfere. 

‘^W.F.,’’ Taplan, has a five-year-old gelding which breathes heavily, 
has a cough, very hollow in flanks, off feed, and frequently passes 
water; after being drenched with raw linseed oil some returned 
through nostrils. 

Reply—The drench has gone the wrong w’^ay, and inflammation of 
the lungs ha,s set in; he may be dead before the reply arrives. In 
any case little can be done. Give 10 drops of veterinary arsenicum 
on tongue three times a day, if improving. 

^‘E.L.,’’ Custon, forwarded a piece of the lung and entrail of a 
draught mare; treated for worms, and drenched with raw linseed oil 
and turps. • 

Reply—The lung was inflamed, the bowels also, on account of migra¬ 
tions of microscopic worms invisible to naked eye. It is to be feared 
that some of the oil and turpentine went the wrong way. 

Gawler, has a cow in good condition; within six weeks of 
calving became paralysed in the hind quarters, but had no pain, and 
recovered towards evening. 

Reply—The symptoms are produced by a kind of lumbago, and it 
is well to rub the loins with liniment (see ‘‘Medicine Shelf,” August, 
1914, Journal of Agriculture), 10 drops of vet. tr. rhus. tox. twice 
a day, for a few days help. When the attack comes on closer to calv¬ 
ing it is not usual for the cow to get up before that is over. The 
bowels should be kept loose; molasses in feed will do this. 

“ J.G.,” Clare, has been giving poor horses 4 grains of arsenic once 
a day in the feed for a foi’tnight. They are improving in conditipi>; 
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He asks a safe dose of arsenic for a horse, and whether crude arsenic 
might accumulate inside the animal, with harmful effects. 

Reply—A safe dose of arsenic for a horse given daily for two or 
three weeks is the quantity you mention, but the chemist is right in 
saying that sometimes there is a cumulative effect, so that the four 
grains is better given in the form of Fowler’s solution, as that pre¬ 
paration is more completely and rapidly absorbed than crude arsenic, 
and it is much easier to measure two tablespoonfuls than four grains. 
Most chemists sell Fowler 's solution so cheaply that there is no mone¬ 
tary advantage in using the crude drug, with which accidents do occur 
sometimes. 

"‘W.R.W.,” Wilkawatt, has a horse which is easily knocked up. 
Had a pint of raw linseed oil and two tablespoons of turps; next day 
would not eat, lay on side kicking for two days, then appetite re¬ 
turned; then got worse, and stuff like contents of water gut came 
through nose. 

Rei)ly—The symptoms well described point to a partial rupture of 
the wall of the stomach, which was the case, the si)ecimen sent being 
an abscess resulting from invasion of minute worms called Hahronenia 
equi, wliich spend their early life in flies. They are generally i)resent 
when a horse slobbers, in which case their activities can be lessened by 
giving a teaspoonful of baking soda once or twice a day for a few 
weeks. 

‘^R.H./’ Currency Creek, reports the loss of three cow’^s; on opening 
post mortem the bibles were found packed wdth sand. 

Reply—Probably from drinking sandy Avater. It is difficult to get 
the sand, out of the bible, but 10 drops vet. tr. mix vomica twice a day 
and 10 drojis vet. tr. byroiiia twdee a day for a w^eek or 10 days wdll 
help, as will grooming the cows’ flanks for a few minutes twice a day. 
Feed a pound or tw^o of molasses for a few days as w^ell. 

Warnertowm, has a mare running on good wdieat feed, 
which is putting on condition, but breathes short. 

Reply—There are many reasons for the short breathing, but the 
most likely is that she has caught a cold. Try a rag dipped in Stock¬ 
holm tar wrapped round thel bit for an hour or two a day for a week 
or so. Glad to hear the horse with bloodworms is on the way to re¬ 
covery, as the! “Result” line in the case book can be filled up instead 
of being left blank, as it so often has to be. 

“W.O.,” Wasleys, has a horse which was cut in front of hock with 
smooth wire, continues to discharge in spite of antiseptic treatment. 

Reply—The discharge is probably from an injured oil sac, and im¬ 
provement will follow the daily application of a pinch of chloride of 
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lime (bleaching powder) to the spot. Dress the rest of the wound 
once or twice a day with si)irit of iodine (see Journal of Agriculture, 
August, 1914). 

‘‘P.M.H., '' Bletchley, asks that a stallion should be examined, and 
a ration for such an animal. 

Reply—The examination and certification of stallions is carried out 
by the veterinary officers of the Stock and Brands Department, and 
application should be made to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, 
who will advise arrangements. The Veterinary Lecturer does not 
make private visits. A good ration to get the stallion into hard work¬ 
ing condition, which is far better than the blubber one sees on most, 
would be daily:—Wheaten chaff 301bs., long hay lOlbs., oats 81bs, to 
lOlbs., bran 31bs. If peas are available, the smaller oat ration and 21b. 
peas; ^Ib. boiled linseed will help the coat, and may be mixed with the 
oats, bran, and chaff. Give plenty of (‘xercise, preferably in the form 
of light work. 

‘‘M.L., Jlonisdale, has a four-year-old horse blind, the eyes being 
large, protruding, and glassy. 

Reply—The condition is known as amaurosis, and is caused by an 
alteration in the circulation of the brain and paralysis of the optic 
nerve; as a rule it is permanent, and the horse gradually becomes used 
to his infirmity; sometimes, however, the sight is restored by removal of 
the pressure as the horse gets older; this is possible in a four-year old. 
Give 10 drops of vet. tr. belladonna once a day for a month and kindly 
report if any change. The medicine is just put on the tongue or teeth 
with a smear of molasses. 

‘^M.L.,’’-, reports that his horses lie down, some stretch out, 

some have pain, and all are reluctant to rise. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of irritation in the large bowels, 
which are probably caused by sand and possibly bloodworms. For the 
treatment of either or both refer to recent numbers of the Journal of 
Agricitliure. 

‘M.W.S./’ Willalo, lost two cows; they staggered, fell, swelled, and 
then expired. 

Reply—Luscious green feed produces these symptoms, owing to the 
very rapid evolution of poisonous gases in the paunch; the darkness of 
the blood is due to the same reason. Treatment—Stab in the highest 
part of the swollen paunch on the left side; this corresponds to the 
middle of the V of the flank when hollow. Drive the knife well in, 
and give it a half turn, letting it remain in till the gas has escaped. 
In less acute cases, tie a stick about a foot long and an inch in diameter 
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in the mouth like a bit, and move the cow around briskly; this causes 
the gjus to come up. Give a pint of warm milk and a pound of 
molasses. Never let cows out on wet green feed till they have had a 
full feed of straw or similar feed, so that they will not gorge too 
rapidly. 

Coonalpyn, reports that a mare, rising 5 years, trembl(\s 
occasionally, but eats and drinks well. Has been treating it for blood¬ 
worms. 

Keply—Probably dietetic trouble. Give a little ( j pint) yeast in 
feed daily, and ('untinue worm treatment, if not giving santonijie, as 
this drug would produce trembling. Add oats and, if possible, peas 
or peameal to feed. 

Wkedy Lambs. 

}ie])lies supplied by the Director of Agriculture (Profe^ssor 
Arthur J. Pkrkins) 

A member of the Salt Creek Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
reported that a number of bis lambs this year wer‘i‘ weedy; 
and (piite a number of the ewes bor(‘ twins. He had had the sire for 
five y(‘ars, and asked whether the jtbove could be attributed to this 
fact. Ho also asked the length of lime a ram c<)iild be kept in a flock 
without the flock degenerating. 

Replies—As a bretMling animal a five-year-old ram is (juite g6od, if 
its teeth are still in good condition, as they should he. The weculi- 
ness of the lambs will probably be due to the hard conditioim the 
dams had to put up with Iasi year; carrying twins w^ould only aggra¬ 
vate the condition. It would be bettc'r to knock one on the In'.ad. 
A ram may ])e retained as long as bis ti'etli liold out; deg(‘n(*racy is 
not likely to arise from age; in-breeding might account tor it, if the 
ram is mated with his descendants. The only disadvantage of an old 
hut liealthy ram is that he becomes lazy. 

AGRICULTURE. 

An inquirer from Sherlock asks the size of the mesli requin^d to 
be used for grading seed wiicat. 

Rei)ly—Th(‘ sieves in common use for sex)arating grains are usually 
measured in millimetres; and for the cereals they usually commence 
at 2.00 millimetres and then increase as 2.25, 2.50, 2.75, ICOO, and so 
on. These measurements are for rectangular holes, w hich, as a ruh‘, 
are at least three times as long as broad; the measurements of course 
are for the width. The sizes of the different varieties vary consider- 
ably, and to meet this you should at least have, for accurate w^ork, 
three sieves, as 2.25mm., 2.50mm., and 2.75mm. For your pur- 
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pose I think the middle size, i.e., 2.50mm., will be all that is neces¬ 
sary ; it might let a little too much through of varieties with small 
grain, like Comeback, for instance, but with the majority of our 
wheats it will only remove broken and shrivelled grains. 

Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spappord, Superintendent of 
Experimental Work. 

‘‘A.V.,^’ Salt Creek, asks—(1) How sorghum should be sown? 
(2) Will the pickling of wheat containing smut balls cause spores to 
germinate before the seed is placed in the soil ? 

Replies—(1) Sorghum should be sown in rows wide enough apart 
to allow room for cultivation with a horse hoe. This is quite essential 
in the ‘^dry’' areas, in order to conserve the moisture. It is equally 
necessary where the crop is irrigated, to run the "water between the 
rows. The sowing is best done through the manure side of the drill 
by mixing the seed with the fertiliser (preferably bonedust), and only 
running it through every third hoe. (2) The pickle used on wdieat 
containing *‘bunt^' does not germinate the spores. It acts directly on 
them, killing all with which it comes in contact. Should the moisture 
in the ‘‘pickle’’ germinate the fungus, it will only live until it meets 
gome of the solution, or, failing to reach* the solution, until the wheat 
becomes dry. 

Plants, Weeds, &c. 

Replies supplied by Professor T. G. Osborn, D.Sc. 

“P.A.,” Halbury, forwarded a specimen of a plant for identifica¬ 
tion and expression of opinion as to its possession of poisonous quali¬ 
ties. 

Reply—Identified as Euphoriia drummondn, which, though often 
suspected of being poisonous, has been proved to be harmless. It is 
suggested that it may cause ill effects in two ways—^(1) by its juiciness 
if eaten in quantity by starving stock; or (2) in that it may contain a 
ferment capable of freeing hydrocyanic acid from other plants con¬ 
taining a cyanogenetic glucoside. It is useless as a fodder plant. 

Heated Superphosphate. 

The Crystal Brook Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asked 
whether the quality of super, vmuld be impaired through subjection to 
heat, such as would be caused by the burning of a shed in which it was 
stored. 

The Government Analyst (Mr. W. H. Hargreaves, M.A.) replies— 
If the super, became strongly heated it would, lose moisture, and also 
water of composition, and be converted into a meta or pyro-phosphate. 
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If the heat was not sufficient it might still be hot enough to cause some 
reversion to dicalcic phosphate owing to the fact that superphosphate 
is always damp, and contains water, which on boiling, would prob¬ 
ably cause reversion. If the super, was closely stacktHl in a shed it is 
highly probable that the shed could be burnt down without affecting 
the super., except on the surface. 

IIORTICUTIIRE. 

Replies supplied by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Qi inx). 

‘ ‘ Rome B(*auty, ’ ’ Scott \s Creek, in< j u i r'es:— (1) Whet her winter 
spraying of api^les and pears is advisable; (2) best spray to use; and 
(3) whether certain advertised sprays are efficacious. 

Reply—(1) In districts such as yours, spraying during the early 
winter is valuable when used both against insect and fungus pests; 
(2) The best known combination which is both ijisecticidal and fungi¬ 
cidal in its action is the lime-surphur spray, but of course it can 
scarcely be ex])ected to destroy all kinds of insects or fungi. (3) The 
spraying oils mentioned may be confidently recommended for use dur¬ 
ing the dormant season of deciduous trees, and as a remedy against 
woolly apliis, mussel scale, and red spider (or Bryohia) are worthy of 
trial. There is no substantial evidence supporting them as fungi¬ 
cides. In respect to the general <iuestioji of Munter spraying, I think 
the use of lime-sulphur should prove valuable to you, as it is highly 
recommended in other States for use against red spider, and as a fun¬ 
gicide, but we cannot state whether it will kill woolly aphis or mussel 
scale. Lime-suli)hur is made by boiling fresh lime and sulphur to¬ 
gether in the proportions of lib. of fresh lime and 2Ibs. sulphur to each 
gallon of water, and then diluting to stwen gallons for spraying; but as 
the home-made article is variable in composition some of tlie concen¬ 
trated forms prepared on more exact lines ajid obtainable from local 
seedsmen and dealers are to be preferred. 
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WHAT THE MAN ON THE LAND WANTS TO KNOW. 


Address by the Director of Agriculture (Prof. Arthur J. Perkins), at Inman 

Valley. 


The Director of Agriculture (Prof. Arthur J. Perkins), accompanied by the 
Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H, Suter), attended a meeting of the Inman Valley 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau on May 26th. The Chairman (Mr. H, J. 
dagger) formally welcomed the visitors, who, by request, delivered instructive 
addresses and answered many pertinent questions. The guests were heartily 
thanked by Mr. H. J. Meyer, and the Director in reply stated that he and his 
colleagues on the staff of the Department of Agriculture were always ready 
to help the members of any Branch in overcoming difficulties in practice 
and in seeking the solution of problems connected with the effective occupa¬ 
tion of the land. 

The Director's address took the form of comprehensive replies to a series 
of questions submitted by members. In opening ha alluded to the advantage 
possessed by the district in having a good secure rainfall, and. described the 
land as “ some good and some poor.^’ Owing to these conditions he classified 
the district as eminently adapted for closer settlement practices in which 
the keeping of livestock might successfully be combined with crop-raising. 

Inferior Cereal Seed. 

The first query of the series submitted was—“ Will inferior oats, the result 
of a bad season, but originating from good seed, produce a good grain when 
sown in an average season ? ” 

The Director in reply said—“ I take it that you have in view the excep¬ 
tional conditions through which we have been passing. It is to be feared 
that not only inferior oats, but inferior grain of all. kinds is being sown this 
season. In fact, owing to the position in which I happen to have been placed 
as Chairman of the Grain and Fodder Board, I have had an opportunity of 
realising more clearly than most how difficult it has been to secure seed of 
any kind, let alone good, clean, well-developed grain. Ever since November 
last we have, in the face of great difficulties, been endeavoring to secure seed 
wheat for those unable to obtain it for themselves. May I digress before 
answering the question ? Well, at the expense of a great deal of trouble we 
secured three-quarter million bushels of grain, the great bulk of which has 
been distributed. We are now receiving a number of complaints from con¬ 
signees. One must state that in such cases individual hardships were unavoid- 
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able. So far as the Agricultural Department is concerned, what with the 
purchase and sale of seed wheat, and the purchase and sale of chaff and other 
foodstuffs, a huge business was suddenly thrust upon them. This extra¬ 
ordinary development would have taxed the strength and business organisation 
of any ordinary firm to whom operations of that kind were familiar. Perhaps 
the Department have made occasional errors, but we are very far from being 
responsible for all complaints that are being made. The trouble is that we 
had in a very large measure to rely upon the good faith of those from whom 
we purchased grain and fodder. And in some casea I regret to say this con¬ 
fidence has been abused, and we get the blame. Much grain has been paid 
for as seed wheat by the Department whicli could never be sent out for that 
purpose.” 

Effect of Sowing Shrivelled Seed. 

Now to revert to the question whether the lack of development in the 
seed will affect the quality of the next season’s grain. In considering the 
matter we should recollect that any organised being—and seed is as much 
an organised being as a human—comes under two influences, namely, inheri¬ 
tance, which is fundamental and fixed, and environment, wliich is accidental 
and variable. You have your grain of oats, therefore, the result partly 
of inherited tendencies and partly of surrounding conditions. The 
first question then is—What are the inherited tendencies present in 
every oat grain, whether it is shrivelled or well developed ? The answer is 
that they include all cultural characteristics of the variety, bred into it 
through a long succession of generations. You will get the same character 
of straw, tlie same color of grain, and the same size of grain, &c. It is as well 
to bear in mind that in so far as these characteristics are concerned the 
influence of a single season is practically nil. This means that, given favorable 
conditions in the present season, all the inlierited characteristics should 
reappear in the new plants, whatever the character of the grain may be. 
This would seem to imply that shrivelled, ill-developed grain is quite as good 
for seed as large, plump grain. However, neither general experience nor 
direct experimental work in the subject confirms this view. Dr. Cobb, in 
New South Wales, conducted very careful experiments for over three years, 
and his final conclusions were very definitely in favor of the plump, well- 
grown grain. The fact is that we have yet to consider the influence of 
environment or surrounding conditions on the final development of the young 
plant. 

“ Now I think tliatwe can summarise the influence of environment under 
the following headings :—(1) The start in life of the plant; (2) the ability of 
the plant to feed itself adequately ; and (3) weather conditions throughout 
the period of growth. Now, we can rule out the last two points, because 
they would operate equally whether the grain was well or badly developed. 
There remains then for consideration the first point—the start in life of the 
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young plant. This may conveniently be divided into two sections under 
the subheads (1) germ nation, and (2) early development. Germination 
itself may be said to depend on the (1) vitality and healthiness of the germ 
attacdied to the grain, and (2) in suitable conditions of soil, of moisture, and 
of temperature. As tlie latter operates etjually in all cases, the only point 
we need consider is the \itality and healthiness of the germ. Here, I am 
afraid, every tiling is in favor of the plump, well-developed grain. If you 
take 100 sound, plump grains, and sow' them under favorable conditions, 
they should all germinate. The same is not the case wdtli shrivelled, ill- 
developed grains, as a proportion, more or less great according to the cir¬ 
cumstances, will fail. Hence the necessity with poor grain for sowing a 
greater number of grains to tl.e acre—not necessarily a gr(*ater weight, as 
they are lighter. 

“ Lastly we liave the early development of the young plant, and here 
again the ill-developed grain is at a disadvantage. The weight of the germ 
which ultimately develops into the oat plant is very inconsiderable- "^probably 
not 1 per cent of the grain. One quarter of its weight is represented by 
husk, and the balance is food upon wixich the young germinating seedling 
draws in its early stages. This food is very largely in the form of starch. 
The germination process gradually liquifies it, and in this state it passes 
into the tissues tiiat are being formed in tlie young plant. It is here that the 
ill-developed grain is at the greatest disadvantage. In this grain the amount 
of starcli stored ii]) for the young plant is never equal to that in plump grain, 
and the young ]»Iant suBers in tlie same w^ay as a calf tliat is stinted of milk. 
It may recover in time, jiarticularly in good, rich soil and in a favorable season. 
Generally speaking, how^ever, the start w^ill influence final growth and yield ; 
but it can have no influeru^e on the plumpness or general development 
of the grain. 

To summarise these points —Plants produced from defective grain will 
germinate less frt»ely and start olT less well than those from good, plump grain. 
Yields of hay and grain wdll probably be lighter, but given good conditions, 
there is nothing to interfere with the quality. The latter is exclusively a 
factor of surrounding conditions.'’ 

Reasons for Sowing Oats on Takeall ” Land. 

“ Why should oats be sown on land that was affected wnth takeall in the 
previous year ? ” w^as the second inquiry. 

“ This question,” said Prof. Perkins, “ admits at first sight of a very sliort 
answ’^er, viz.—If takeall is an infectious disease affecting wheat, and is present 
in the soil in which wdieat has lieen growm, it is evidently wise to avoid sow'ing 
wheat in it for aw’^hile ; and as oats appear more or less immune to the disease, 
they may follow as a rotation without danger and with advantage. Unfor¬ 
tunately, a very loose use has been made of the term ‘ takeall,’ and it is 
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certain tliat quite a number of failures due to other causes have been ascribed 
to it. If, on the other hand, we confine the term ‘ takeall ’ to the ravages 
of the parasite known as the wheat stem killer, there is no doubt that the 
answer already given is sufficient. Wheat may, however, die out in patches 
or as whiteheads from (juite a variety of causes. Eel worms, for example, 
may in damp localities gradually eat away the roots. Defective tillage, 
by leaving the land more or less hollow underneath sometimes leads to 
root failure on the part of the ])lant. Hot winds will also lead to the drying 
up of individual plants quite as readily as takeall. But, altogether indepen¬ 
dently of this fungus, it may be stated that the policy of growing wheat 
year after year on the same ground is not a good one. Tliis is certainly the 
case in a district such as Inman Valhiv, which has a good rainfall. Other 
crops sliould he grown, such as forage crops or other cereals. The combined 
returns will be found more profitable, and little or nothing will then be lieard 
of ' takeall.* 

The Best Oats fok Hay. 

“ What is the best variety of oats for hay ? was the next question. 

“ Yon cannot beat wellgrown Cape oats, which produces a beautifully 
fine hay,’’ was the reply. “ The only drawback to this variety is its liability 
to lodge, but this disadvantage can be overcome to a certain extent by lightly 
feeding off the crop in winter, and by not sowing too early. My next pre¬ 
ference is Calcutta oats, which stands u]> well. Algerians are very freely 
used for hay. The objection raised against them is that they have to be 
cut very mucli on the ripe side to be at all palatable to stock.” 

Comparative Qualities of Oats Variously" HARVEsrED. 

Is the grain of an oat crop that is threshed or headed equal to stripped 
grain ? ” was the next query. 

" The reply to this question,” remarked Professor Perkins, is that, 
providing the crop shall not have been cut too early, the grain will certainly 
be of equal, if not liiglier, quality. If the oat crop is cut too early, and 
particularly so if cut in hot dry harvest weather, the grain may shrivel 
appreciably. When t)ie crop is cut the grain should be quite firm but not 
so hard as not to allow its being cut through with the fingernails. In these 
circumstances the grain will complete its ripening in the sliade of the stook. 
It is essential, however, that the stocks be built up practically behind the 
binder. Long exposure to a hot sun, and contact of the heads with the hot 
soil, may even then lead to shrivelling. Under these circumstances the grain 
is said to be superior to grain cut dead ripe. Generally speaking, it has been 
shown that grain from a crop cut in a rather immature stage and allowed 
to ripen in the stook, has finer envelopes, and hence in gristing a higher 
proportion of flour and a lower proportion of bran. 
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Cultivation Dll’ English Barlky. 

“ Will English barley thrive in this district ? ’’ the Director was asked. 

“ I have every reason to think so/’ he said. “ Malting barley does not 
need a soil of exceptional quality. Indeed, from the maltsters’ point of view, 
grain grown in rich soil is generally glassy in fracture and inferior in quality. 
Moreover, rich soil leads to rank straw growth, with liability to lodge, and 
the blighting off of grain in summer. Light lands, with soils of moderate 
consistency, should be selected for barley-growing. The chief advantage 
of the Inman Valley district would be the more or less equable climate. This 
is essential to good quality. The usual obstacle to English barley production 
in South Australia is that grain ripens oft* too suddenly in the early summer, 
with the result that a thick, tough husk is formed, to which maltsters always 
take exception. The equable climatic conditions on Kangaroo Island explain 
the success met with there in the cultivation of English barley, and similar 
achievement should be possible in Hindmarsh Valley.” 

Soils which Benefit from Liming. 

“ Is lime beneficial to our heavy flats, and, if so, what quantities should 
be applied ? ” was the next question. 

The reply was—“ A question such as this does not admit of a direct reply 
without further knowledge of the conditions. In a general way lime is essential 
to plant growth in all soils. The plants need it for the building up of their 
tissues, and if it is deficient or absent, only certain special kinds will thrive 
and remain healthy. Where there is a deficiency the land is known as ‘ sour.’ 
Lime, however, has other functions to fill beside supplying plant food. Its 
presence is necessary to maintain the soil in good mechanical condition in 
order that the roots may be able to circulate freely through it, and so that it 
does not become water-logged. This is particularly the case with heavy clay 
soils. Experience will readily teach you whether your soil needs liming. If 
water lies on the surface for a long time aftei rain ; if the clay puddles so that 
you cannot work it for several days after rain ; if it bakes down hard very 
quickly so that the favorable ploughing interval between too wet and too 
dry is very short—then, certainly, your heavy lands wrill benefit considerably 
from liming. In soils of this kind a dressing of about one ton to the acre is 
needed. The lime should be spread out over the jsurface early in the winter 
after the ploughing, harrowed in, and left for the rains to wash it down. This 
treatment, if the quantity applied is suflScient, will completely modify the 
nature of heavy clay. Water will not lie about, ploughing will be easier, 
the land will be less sticky and will not bake down to the same degree. 
Additionally, the feed will be earlier and more nutritious. Lime is also 
needed in soils for another reason. Changes in the surface soil, favorable 
to plant growth, are frequently due to the action of specific bacteria. These 
agencies need a neutral medium, and since they produce acids in their attack 
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on organic matter, &c., it is essential that a base be present to absorb it. 
Hence lime is necessary to the healthiness of the soil. In the absence of 
lime the soil becomes sour and conditions injurious to average plant life 
develoy).’' 

The Presence of Magnesia. 

The question, “ Is magnesia injurious to fruit trees or lucerne ? ” was 
then replied to. The speaker exj)lained that magnesia was usually present 
in the soil in several forms, which were not all equally injurious. Thus the 
carlxjnate of magnesia was almost innocuous ; sulydiate was injurious ; and 
chloride most injurious. The addition of lime had the effect of converting 
the injurious forms into the comparatively liarmless carbonates. The 
trouble, was that magnesian salts were rarely alone, being usually associated 
with sodium chloride (common salt), and occasionally with sodium carbonate. 
The last-named, however, was not likely to be found in such a damy) district 
as Inman Valley. 

Application of Salt to Pasture Land. 

“ Is it advisable to apply salt to grass land in this locality, and, if so, what 
quantity is recommended ? ” was another inquiry. 

The Director stated that it was a questionable practice to ap}>ly salt to 
grass land. The stock certainly needed salt, but it was preferable to provide 
them with salt licks. If the pastures were not nourishing, dressings of lime 
and superphosy)hates were likely to be far more effective than applications of 
salt. 

Manurial Kequirements of Orange Trees. 

AVhatis the best kind of manure for orange trees, and at what time should 
it be apydied ? ” was the next question. 

The Director said that under ordinary circumstances the inquiry would 
be put to the Government Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn), but in 
his absence, and with aymlogies to him, he would make the following remarks 
upon the subject: In the first place I am not aware that the question of 

manuring orange trees has at any time received careful and systematic 
treatment. If we take the practice of the older orange-growing countries 
in Europe, parts of Asia, and Africa, vre shall find that the orchardists still 
pin their faith to heavy applications of stable manure. With them this type 
of manure appears to be the only one in use. In America, on the other l and, 
where probably the cost of handling a bulky fertiliser like stable manure 
would be considerable, a preference appears to be given to the more con¬ 
centrated artificial manures. It is even said by the growers that experience 
there shows that stable manure, although favoring growth in the trees, has 
frequently an injurious influence on the character and type of the fruit 
grown. It is said, according to the Americans, to make the fruit coarse, 
thick in the rind, and to promote the production of an abundance of ‘ rag.* 
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Before making any specific suggestions as to manures which might be used 
with advantage in Inman Valley, it would be well to know what experience 
appears to have shown to be the special influence of the several ingredients 
present in most manures. It is foimd, for example, that the influence of 
phosphoric acid is felt chiefly in the fruiting of the trees. This phosphoric 
acid is present chiefly in the pips, and is therefore necessary to the normal 
development of the fruit. Additionally it is said to hasten their maturity. 
Potash is abundantly present in the fruit of orange trees, and its particular 
action would appear to be related to the formation of starches and sugars, 
and it is held in consequence that plenty of available potash is necessary to 
abundant fruiting. Potash influences the fruit to the extent of conferring 
upon it smoothness and thinness of rind, together with firmness and good 
keeping qualities. In addition to this it appears to influence the ripening 
of the wood. This is a point of considerable importance in a district su])ject 
to early autumn frosts. Nitrogen exercises its influences chiefly on the gro\vth 
of the trees, and when present in ample sufficiency induces tliat dark-green 
foliage so characteristic of strong-growing plants, and also rather encourages 
the growth of vigorous, sappy suckers. An excess of nitrogen usually means 
the production of luxuriant giwtli, wdiich yields comparatively little fruit. 
It also leads to the rather late ripening of fruit, which is generally coarse 
and thick in the rind. When nitrogen is deficient in any w’ay the leaves of 
the trees become yellow and assume, generally, a stunted appearance. 

“ Finally, lime is also essential in a general w^ay to the grow th of any 
healthy tree. We shall realise, therefore, that in applying manures, much 
will depend upon whether the trees are young or whether they have attained 
the full fruiting stage. A young tree from which strong groW'th is chiefly 
required wdll need nitrogen to a greater degree than a full-grown one. 
Assuming the soil to be of moderate fertility, and that one wishes to force 
along young trees, the following dressing may be suggested for each tree :— 
fib. sui>erpho8phate, |^lb. nitrate of soda, jib. sulphate of potash. 

“ There is no doubt whatever that quite as satisfactory a result, if not a 
better one, can be secured from a dressing of farmyard manure dug w^ell into 
the soil. For larger trees the quantity of manure to be applied will depend 
very largely upon the results one wishes to secure, but in any case it is worth 
recollecting that no tree can continue indefinitely to produce heavy crops 
of oranges unless liberally supplied with fertilisers. The following dressing 
for land of moderate fertility is suggested for each tree in full bearing :— 
61 bs. superphosphate, 41bs. nitrate of soda, 61bs. sulphate of potash. 

•• This may appear to be a costly dressing, but for trees which are each 
returning eight to 10 cases at average prices, the expenditure entailed is 
relatively inconsiderable. It should be added that it is by no means essential 
to use all the manures indicated in the formula given. In many soils no 
doubt th% use of potassic manures may be unnecessary, and the same may be 
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aaid perhaps of nitrogenous agencies. It is a matter, therefore, for the grower 
to test for himself, and, profiting from the knowledge gained by this practical 
experience, to use only those manures that have been proved to give the 
most satisfactory returns. 

“ It is as well to apply dressings of the artificial fertilisers mentioned 
twice during the growing season, one-half of the quantities stated just before 
the trees begin to make new growth in early spring, and the other half about 
six weeks later. The manure should be distributed in a trench opened 
out round the trees at a distance from the trunk equal to the spread of the 
branches.” 

Burnt Timber as Potash Provider. 

“ What are the valuable properties in wood ashes, and will it pay to gather 
them when burning up timber ? ” was tlic final subject. 

Tlie Director explained that the value of wood aslies varied according to 
the type of tlie timber burnt. “ The chief useful ingredients in wood ashes,” 
he said, are salts of potash and lime. The j)otash is chiefly in the form of 
carbonates, and to a less degree in the form of sulphates, silicates, and, 
occasionally, clilorides. All these ])otash salts are soluble in water, and are 
therefore readily available to plants. There are also appreciable quantities 
of jfliosphoric acid. It should be noted, of course, that loose heaps of ashes 
exjjosed to rain lose much of their value, and that the figures I will give, 
indicating the percentages of salts present, refer to fresh ashes that have not 
been leached. From the small number of analyses we possess it would appear 
that the ashes of Australian timbers are less rich in ]:>otash than those growing 
in Euro])e. Tlie following are a few examjiles of the composition of the 
local timbers :— 

Phosphoric 

Potash. Acid. Lime. 


% % % 

1 Malleewood . 2-42 (HS .. 4()-90 

2 Stringy bark . D25 .. <>*82 .. 8*54 

3 Red gum . 5*20 .. 3*20 .. 35*98 

4 Peppermint. 4*06 .. 1*33 .. 28*28 


“ Now, if we try to put a money value on the wood ashes of red gum, 
which are the richest of the four examples given, we shall base our estimate 
on 36/38 per cent, super, at £4 per ton on the one hand, and sulphate of potash 
at £14 per ton on the otlier. On this basis the value per ton of red gum 
wood ashes would be about £2 5s. 6d., wuth about l,4301bs. of lime (calcium 
carbonate) thrown in. 

“ The average dressing of sulphate of potash for soils and crops needing 
this manure would be about 561b8. to the acre. On the figures given tliis 
dressing will correspond to lOcwts. of mallee ashes, 19cwts. stringybark 
ashes, 5cwts. red gum ashes, and 6cwts. peppermint ashes. 
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“ As to whether it will pay settlers to collect these ashes depends altogether 
on the labor involved in the operation. And with the data I have given I 
think that each individual should be able to work out this matter for himself. 
Owing to the abnormal conditions in which we find ourselves, it should be 
stated that instead of £14 per ton, as much as £30 per ton is now charged for 
sulphate of potash. And these prices are likely to continue throughout 
the duration of the war. In the circumstances, therefore, where potassic 
manures are required it seems certain that the collection of ashgs will prove 
remunerative.’’ 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANT'S, FRUITS, &c. 

During the month of May, 1915, 39,823bush. of fresh fruits, 
6,732bush. of bananas, 19,317 bags of potatoe-s, 1,010 bags 
of onions, 6,432 packages of vegetables, and 60 packages of 
plants, trees, and bulbs were examined and admitted at Ade¬ 
laide and Port 'Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 154bush. of bananas (over-ripe), 
and 9 packages oranges were destroyed. Under the Federal Com¬ 
merce Act, 230 packages of dried fruits, 20 packages preserved fruit, 
and 8 packages plants were exported to oversea markets during the 
same period. These were distributed as follows:—For New Zea¬ 
land, 230 packages of dried fruit and 8 packages plants; for London, 
2 packages preserved fruit; for India, 18 packages preserved fruit. 
Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 4,056 packages of seeds, bulbs, 
plants, &c., were examined and admitted from oversea markets; 1 
package seeds rejected account of pre.sence of proclaimed weed 
seeds. 

During the month of June, 1915, 38,037bush. fresh fruits, 

9,890bush. bananas, 19,460 bags potatoes, 755 bags of onions, 13,405 
packages of vegetables, and 35 packages plants, trees, and bulbs, 
v/ere examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under 
the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts; 106 packages ba¬ 
nanas (over-ripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal Commerce 
Act 47 cases of fresh fruits, 626 packages of dried fruits, 6 packages 
plants were exported to oversea markets during the same period. 
I’hese were distributed as followsFor New Zealand, 20 cases fresh 
fruit, 321 packages dried fruit, and 6 packages plants; for London, 
5 cases dried fruit and 27 packages fresh fruit; for South Africa, 
300 packages dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 885 
packages plants, seeds, bulbs, &c., were examined and admitted from 
oversea markets. TWrty-one packages of seeds were rejected on 
account poor germination and presence of proclaimed weeds. 
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TESTING DAIRY COWS. 

{Continued from page 897, Mag isme.) 


Dairymen will learn with satisfaction that herd-testing is now being carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture at the Stud Jersey Farm of Mr. H. C. 
Toppin, of “ Kiama Farm,^’ Plympton, and that of Mr. Peter Wood at Burn¬ 
side. 

In future dairymen having in view the improvement of milk and butter 
yields (through the medium of worthy sires), can select male calves, after 
first making a careful inspection of the official records which breeders will 
submit when selling. The keeping of such records will supply a long-felt 
w^ant amongst progressive dairymen, in providing data to assist them in the 
selection of sires descending from pure ancestry wdiich have proved themselves 
heavy milk and butter producers. 

Buyers can carefully scrutinise the pedigiee, both for jmrity and production, 
on the side of both the dam and sire. Hitherto no official or other sufficiently 
reliable records have been available. Is it any wonder, therefore, that many 
dairymen have been working as it were blindfolded in the breeding of dairy 
stock, having to rely merely upon pedigree and external indications as guides 
in selection. 

T do not wish to convey the idea that dairy form is not of value as an indi¬ 
cator to production, but I do say that it is no proof of ability to economically 
produce milk and butter. At times I have asked those milking cows and 
about to commence testing, to guess at the amount of milk and butter some 
of their cows will yield during the milking period. After submitting the herd 
to the test, their figures have in almost every instance been very wide of 
mark, varying from 50galls. to 240galls. of milk for the lactation period, 
and as incorrect in their figures in regard to the amount of butter produced. 

Guesswork. 

Guesswork has always proved unreliable, and will for all time be responsible 
for increased cost of production. During my long experience as manager of 
butter and cheese factories, I must admit that no farmer ever stated that he 
would accept guess weights. Farmers Have always be^n anxious to secure 
credit for full weight in milk or cream delivered to a factory, and they will 
not allow any guessing at the amount of money they are to receive. Guess¬ 
work is practised only when dealing with the amount of milk he is getting 
from each cow consuming the food grown upon the farm. 
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Most dairy folk are of the opinion that they can get tlxe best out of their 
herd for tlie food consumed, &c., without adopting any method of testing, 
but many of our most intelligent and progressive dairymen have made 
mistakes, and admit their inability to weed out the non-profitable cows 
without testing. 

In New Zealand three testing associations tested 205 heifers not exceeding 
three (3) years old. Of these 68 were considered not worthy, and culled out 
after the first season. The 137 heifers left were again tested as 3-year-olds, 
and averaged 2041bs. butter-fat. A similar number of heifers belonging to 
members of other associations were not tested and culled until coming on 
as 3-year-olds, when the average result per heifer was but ISGlbs., as against 
2041bs., an increase of 181bs. of butter-fat, or 211bs. of butter in favor of 
selecting on records. 

The answer given by farmers, when asked why they do not keep records, 
is practically the same in 95 cases out of every hundred, i.e., It is too much 
work.” It is difficult to know how they arrive at this conclusion, never 
having tried it. It is indeed extraordinary when one gets the same reply 
from many men wide awake enough in other matters. Many animals subjected 
to the test prove little better than scrub cows, the percentage of these, of 
course, varying according to the care and judgment exercised by tlie breeder. 
There is only one reliable way known of computing the real earning value of a 
cow, that being by subjecting her to testing with the Babcock tester and 
scales. 

Improved performance at the bucket is what should be demanded, and is 
most wanted to-day in the dairy business. This can most readily and 
economically be arrived at through breeding from approved sires combined with 
proper methods of testing and feeding at the farm. 

Herd-testing has other objects than the correct estimation of each indi¬ 
vidual animars milk and butter production. It is a medium whereby the 
dairyman adjusts the time of drying off and the freshening time of each cow. 
This item of regulating the period intervening between drying off and calving 
may not appear of much interest to our dairymen. I might here refer to one 
instance which came under my notice about a year or so ago, which forcibly 
impressed me as to the necessity for the utmost attention being given to this 
matter. A herd of 10 cows in milk were not stinted until from four to eight 
months after calving, thus averaging six months for each cow, with a full lacta¬ 
tion period of 300 days. That meant that each cow remained out of work 
for a term of five and a half n;ionths in the year, i.c., four months longer than 
is necessary. In a herd of 10 cows this means that practically three and 
one-third cows are remaining idle. On this basis, with a herd of 40 cows 
it; would certainly spell bankruptcy, as no less than 13 cows would remain 
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^elected Stud Heifers (dWned and bred bj Mr.) H. C. Toppln, Plympton.). 
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idle as profit yielders in excess of what is necessary in a well-regulated mating 
and freshening period. The above is based on the fact that these cows were 
only giving at time of visit 9galls. daily, and the period of gestation is 286 
days. 

Selection of the Sire. 

In the past too much importance has been given to pedigree, insuflScient 
regard being given to the production records of the ancestry of the bull. 
It must not be understood that I discount the value of purity of blood, but 
there is a desire to place them of equal value. Purity of blood is indeed 
most important, but of little value as a guide to improvement of dairy stock 
unless it be accompanied by performances, which, if indicating heavy milk 
and butter production of ancestry, makes the animal highly valuable, and 
suitable for the purpose for which he is kept. 

Some official records kept by this Department are now available, these 
being of cows owned by Mr. H. C. Toppin, Kiama Farm, Plympton. 


Result of Test Applied to Herd Owned by H. C. Toppin, Esq. 
Number of Cows Recorded, 10. 


♦ Total Total Milk 

Name or Number Age Period Average Total Yield Yield Last 

of Cow. Breed, at Milk- Test. Yield Butter- Comrcl. Day 

Entry, ing. Milk. Fat, Butter, of Test. 

Y. M. Days. lbs. lbs. 

Myra .. Jersey 4 6 273 5-2 6,429 276*03 317*39 16*5 

Barbara XVII. ... “ 4 10 273 4*76 6,423 306*00 351*85 14 

Marion . “ 3 10 273 4*8 6,606 270*89 311*48 16*5 

Rosette. “ 2 6 273 4*75 6,395 256*44 294*86 13*5 

Dainty .. “ 1 10 273 6*03 3,146 168*29 181*97 4 

Duchess IV. “ 6 11 273 4*99 6,603 329*56 378*96 17*5 

Rose . “ 4 H 273 6*37 6,569 299*52 344*41 18 

Dora . “ 3 3 273 4*6 6,494 207*46 238*30 9*5 

Barbara XVIII. .. “ 6 3 273^ 5*07 5,135 260*48 299*48 18 

Barbara III. “ 16 9 247 4*76 4,171 198*75 228*51 16 


The average milk production of the 10 stud Jersey cows under review is 
529|galls. of milk, average percentage of butter fat 4-8 per cent., average 
pounds of butter-fat per cow 256*34, average pounds commercial butter 
294-72. - 

Included amongst this herd are “ Rosette and “ Dainty on their first 
calves, and Barbara III., an exceedingly old cow, whose full period was not 
completed ; Mr. Toppin being desirous of securing a strong calf from, her, 
deemed it advisable to dry her ofi, although, at the time of withdrawal 
from the test she was yielding 161bs. of milk per day. Truly, her performance 
is wonderful for a cow of 16 years 9 months at date of entry, and when con¬ 
sideration is given to the fact that during her life she has produced no less 
than 18 calves, it certainly shows that this grand old cow must have wonderful 
vitality. Upon analysis her record should class her as a cow of good merit, 
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especially when it is generally contended that on average a cow’s period of 
usefulness as a dairy beast has reached the limit when 12 years of age. 



Rosette. 



Dainty. 


The result of the two heifers on their first calves, viz., “Rosette’^ and 
“ Dainty certainly cause one to reflect upon their merit. Although 
“ Rosette ” was 8 months older than Dainty at the time of entry, yet the 
former yielded no less than 224gaHs. more milk and 98*151bs. more of butter- 
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fat, equal to 112*891bs. of commercial butter. With butter at Is. 6d. per 
pound, “ Rosette ” returned £22, as against £13 128. 6d. by “ Dainty over 
tbe period of lactation. 



Barbara XVll. -Owned by Mr. Toppin, Kiama Farm, Plympton. -Milk Yield. 6.4231b3. 
test, 4*76 per cent.; butter, 35l*851b8. 
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The above two cows arc of nice type, and considering the droughty con¬ 
ditions obtaining during the past six montlis, the production of milk^and 
butter of all the cows under review may be considered very satisfactory. 
The coming year, with better food supplies available, cows such as '' Rosette,” 

Duchess IV.,"’ ‘^Barbara” XVII. and XVIII., will put up records very 
considerably in advance of those just completed. 

Up to the present no other herds have comY>leted the lactation period 
of 273 days, a comparison of the results must therefore be deferre'd until 
others have completed this period of official supervision. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on July Jst — 

Bttttek.—T he bounteous downpours of May were followed by further si>Ieiu:lid 
general rains last montli, and consequently the outlook generally is brighter 
thafi it has been for many years past. Supplies of butter continue to increase, 
tliough with the mortality that lias been recorded amfing the stock the improve- 
meut in quantity is not so rapid as would otherwise have been the case. Pro- 
(luctiou is still short of local requirements, and importations continue to arrive. 
Values during the month maintained firm, in tops advancing a further Id., 
“Alfa’’ reaching 2s. Id.; Primus, 2h, Oid.; choice separators and dairies, 
Is. to Is. lO^d.; store and collectors’, Is. 6d. to Is. Sd. per lb. 

L(KiS.— X’abies luive kept up wonderfully wid! for the month, being quite 6d. 
higher than for the corresponding time of last year; hen, Is. (>d. per dozen; 
duck, Is. 7d. 

(hiEE.SK throughout the CCommonwealth is very scarce, and as no importe<l has 
been on this market lately, it has been difticult to supply the trade with local 
lines that have been coming forward; rates Is. to Is. O^d. per lb. 

Bacon.—I mportations from New South Wales and Queensland continue to 
arrive, owing to local cure not being c<pial to requirements; sides selling at 
ll^d. to Is. per lb.; hams, Is. to Is, Id, 

Honev. —All })rinie samples of clear extracted are readily placed at 4Jd. per 
lb., but second grades move slowly. Beeswax very saleable at Is. 4d. to Is. 5cl. 
per lb. 

AiiMONDS.—Only odd lots coming to hand, it being betw’een seasons; Brandis 
soiling at 8d.; mixed softshells, d|d. to 7d.; liardshells, J^d.; kernels, Is. S^d, 
per lb. 

Live PoULmv.—^(.Joinpotition throughout the month has lieen very bri^k, and 
rates have advanced considerably, no doubt the high price of fresh meat caus¬ 
ing a bettor inquiry for poultry, so that nice figures are likely to rule for some 
time to come. Good table roosters fetched 48. to 4s. r>d. each; nice-conditioned 
cockerels, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d.; plump hens, 2s. 3(1. to 3s. 3d.; ducks, 2s. 6d. to 
Bs. 9d.; geese, 48. 6d. to 5s.; pigeons, Od. to 7d.; turkeys, from 9d. to lid. per 
lb. live weight for fair to prime table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —Supplies of potatoes in the South-East are practi¬ 
cally exhausted, and for some months to come requirements for this State 
will have to be imported. During the past few weeks prices have doubled, in 
sympathy with the equally sharp advance that has occurred in Tasmania and 
Victoria. Onions—Prime samples have become more scarce, and consequently 
rates have again slightly improved. Quotations.—Potatoes-r—Best Victorians, 
£12 per ton on trucks, Mile End or Port Adelaide, Onions—£8 10s. to £9 lOs. 
per ton on trucks. Mile End or Port Adelaide. 

G 
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THE WILLIAM R. RANDELL LOCK. 


November 3rd, 1829, is remembered as the date of the discovery by 
Capt. Charles Sturt of the River Murray. Since that time much has 
been done in the direction of utilising its resources, but June 5th, 1915; 
marks the genesis of a systematic national policy of developmental 
activity. The historic importance of the earlier event must be over¬ 
shadowed by the economic value of the later—the new era of the 
Murray River. 

This slow-flowing river with its tributaries is capable of being navi¬ 
gated over a length of 3,212 miles, apart from which its value from a 



mdl&g Boats, Biver Murrar. 


standpoint of irrigation is practically inestimable. The vast tract of 
country which forms its watershed comprises an area of 265,121,920 
acres. 

Ibbiqation. 

Along the valley of the Murray in South Australia there is at pre¬ 
sent an area of over 25,000 acres irrigated or partially irrigated. There 
is also, in the opinion of the Director of Irrigation, an. extent of eon- 
siderably over half a million acres which is capable of being succeaii- 
irrigated. 
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Never in the history of the State has the value of water for irriga¬ 
tion been more strikingly manifest than during the past three seasons, 
and Australia has learned in the hard school of experience that to 
allow up to 1,305,000 million cubic feet of water in one year to flow 
lazily into the sea is false economy. The first premium of her in¬ 
surance against drought” policy has now been paid. 

The Locks. 

The system of locks and weirs, of which the William R. Randell 
Jjock is the first to be commenced, comprises a total -of nine in all, six 
of which are to be in this State, and three between the eastern boun¬ 
dary of South Australia and Wentworth. It is anticipated that this 



Reclaimed Area* River Murray. 


will provide a navigable river with a minimum depth of 6ft. Gin. to 
Wentworth, a distance of 518 miles from the river mouth. No. 9 weir, 
which is to be constructed near the entrance to Fisherman’s Creek, in 
addition to being used for navigation purposes, will be of service in 
diverting water into the Lake Victoria storage. 

The First Stone. 

To mark the occasion of placing the first stone in position, a Parlia¬ 
mentary party visited the, site of the lock. The party included in its 
personnel His Excellency the Governor (Sir Henry Galway), who 
was accompanied ty Mr. W. J. Gunson, the Prime Minister (Hon. A. 
Fisher), the Federal Attorney-General (Hon. W. M. Hughes), the 
Premier of New South Wales (Hon. W. A. Holman), the Premier of 
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South Austi'alia (Hon. 0. Vaughan), the (h)jnmissioner of Public 
Works (lion. H. Jackson), the Oorainissioner of Grown Lands (Hon. 
C. Goode), the Minister of Industry (Hon. 11. P. Blundell), the Tas¬ 
manian Minister of Lands and Works (Hon. J. Belton), the President 
of the Legislative Council (Sir Lancelot Stirling), the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly (Hon. L. O’Loughlin), and legislators of the diffe¬ 
rent States, as follow:—New’ South Wales—Hon. R. I). Meagher 
(Speaker of the licgislative Assembly), and Mr. J. I). Fitzgerald, 
M.L.A.; Victoria—Mr. J. F. Hannan, M.H.R., Hon. R. B. Rees, 



B9.l8la-Dr]rliis, River Hurray. 


M.L.G., and Mr. J. W. Billson, M.L.A.; South Australia—the Leader 
of the Opposition (Sir Bichanl Buthw, M.P.), the Hons. D. J. Gordon, 
J. G. Bice, F. S. Wallis, J. P. Wilson, J. .Cow’an, E. Lucas, J. Jelley, 
M.L.C.’s, and Messrs. Sraeaton, Denny, Anstey, MacGillivray, Chesson, 
Reidy, Ponder, Gunn, Hague, O’Connor, Tossell, Hill, Price, Coornbe, 
Southwood, Parish, and Dunn, M.P.’s, and P. T. Heggaton (Chairman 
of the Railways Standing Committee); Western Australia—Mr. P. J. 
Burchell, M.H.R., and Mr. P. O’Loghlen, M.L.A.; Tasmania—Srs. 
Ready and Guy, and Mr. L. FrQiblin, M.L.A.; the Engineer-in-Chief 
(Mr. Graham Stewart), and the Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. 
Mclgtosh). 
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The first stone was placed in i>ositioii ]>y llis p]xcelleney the. Gover¬ 
nor, who was presented with a silver-mounted inall(‘t by the Coiniriis- 
sioner of Public Works (lion. H. Jackson). The speeches delivered, 
and other particulars relating to the cenunony, are being publish(‘d in 
souvenir form by the Intelligence Departimuit. 



Orc]mr<l, Kingstoxi, River Murray. 



Oaznel Te»m. Oodnadatta. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE IN ENGLAND. 

MANCHESTER GROCERS^ EXHIBITION. 


At the eleventh exhibition of the Manchester Grocers' and Allied 
Trades, held on April 12th to 22nd, 1915, South Australia was repre¬ 
sented by a fine display of produce. The excellent means of bring¬ 
ing South Australia and its products directly under the notice of 
the consuming public at Home, afforded by displays at important 
trade functions, has been availed of with advantage on many Occa¬ 
sions by the Trades Commissioner. Commenting on the exhibition 
under notice, Mr. C. P. G. McCann says:—‘‘The opening ceremony 
was performed by the Agent-General for South Australia (P. W. 
Young, Esq.), in the presence of a large assembly. The Lord Mayor 
of Manchester (Alderman 1). McCabe) presided, and was accompanied 
by the Lady Mayoress. Occupying scats on the platform as well 
were the Mayor of Salford (Alderman Worsley), the President of 
the Northern Council of Grocers’ Association (Mr. J, Rushton), the 
President of the Manchester and Salford Grocers’ Association (Coun¬ 
cillor Whitwham), the Chairman of the Manchester Ship Canal (Mr. 
J. H. Bythell), Councillors Kendall, Glyne, Nixon, Greenwood, 
Barber, Milner, and Pox, The platform was artistically decorated 
for the occasion, a noticeable feature being the prominent display 
of the flags of the Commonwealth and South Australia. 

“Great interest was manifested in the series of competitions open 
to grocers’ assistants in connection with the following lines;—Tea 
valuing, tea matching, coffee roasting, butter and margarine test¬ 
ing, distinction in the country of origin (by tasting) of 13 samples 
of butter, parcel wrapping, lard weighing, bacon slicing, and win¬ 
dow dressing. The majority of products for this competition were 
supplied from the South Australian stand. 

“The South Australian Exhibit occupied a floor space of 50ft. x 
16ft. An entirely new type of stand was adopted, which proved 
very attractive. The exhibits were arranged to combine as mueh 
as possible the elements of attraction without interfering in any way 
with the general business aspect of the products displayed. Th^ 
effect achieved was much appreciated and commented upon, both by 
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the press and the public generally, and so much impressed the pro¬ 
moter of a similar show, which is being held in Norwich next week, 
that he made an offer to pay the cost of transit of the stand and 



exhibits from Manchester to Norwich, and from Norwich to London, 
on the understanding that a similar display would be* erected at the 
Norwich Exhibition. Needless to say, the offer was accepted. 
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*‘The products shown comprised preserved jrieat, wine, fruit (dried 
and fresh), olive oil, tomato sauce, honey and eucalyptus oil, the 
two latter products being on sale during the period of the Exhi¬ 
bition from the stand. Literature of all descriptions, illustrative 
of South Australia, its products and resources, was distributed dis- 
criminately, and the opportunity of obtaining first-hand infonnation 
relating to our State generally was readily availed of by a much 
larger proportion of the attendance than is usual. 

‘"I took the opportunity of interviewing nearly all the leading 
grocers and provision merchants with a view^ of future business, and 
am convinced that, provided supplies w ere available, there would be 
no difficulty in disposing of large quantities of honey, dried fruits, 
and preserved meats in and around Manchester. 1 introduced 
tomato sauce, and placed trial orders. 1 also disposed of 140 eases 
of honey in bulk, and was reluctantly compelled to cease taking 
orders owing to my supplies being exhausted. At the present mo¬ 
ment, particularly in Manchester, there is a keen demand for all 
colonial States^ products in preference to those produced elsewdiere. 
buyers appearing anxious to display a practical demonstration of 
their appreciation, by placing their business wnth us, of Australia’s 
efforts to assist the Mother Country, and it is to be regretted that the 
conditions of drought have prevented our State from being able to 
participate in a larger share of this business. 

Dried Fruit. 

gave particular attention to the dried fruit question w^hilst in 
Manchester, because 1 realise that with the develoi)nient of the 
Murray River IiTigation Scheme the production of these products 
wdll be increased enormously, and I feel sure that unless a vigorous 
campaign of demonstration and advertisement is carried on at this 
end the best results in marketing dried fruits in England will not 
be achieved. The w^ant of knowledge of the methods to be em¬ 
ployed in the preparation of dried fruits for table purposes is very 
apparent here. We have endeavored to. counteract this by issuing 
in pamphlet form at all show^s the necessary cooking directions. 
Practical demonstrations, however, by testing counters at shows or 
dn large shops are infinitely more convincing, and have now become 
the recognised method of featuring new lines of tinned and glass 
goods adopted by leading packers and large retail houses. So far, 
these methods have not been applied to the dried fruit business. I 
arranged a small demonstration through a firm of caterers in Man¬ 
chester with a tray of pears and peaches, which were sampled by 
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prospective buyers, and the results were satisfactory enough to war¬ 
rant a further trial of this method of advei-tising our diled products 
on a larger scale. Unfortunately, Australia gen(‘rally in the past 
has aehieved a doubtful ivputation of being a 'country of samples,' 
due solely to the fact that, although tln‘ different States have made 
exp<'nsive and attractive displays at drocers' Exhibitions, their r(‘- 
presentatives have not been in a position either to do husiness theiii- 
s(‘lves or to iiulieate to prospective buyers where tlie goods exhibited 
can he ol)1ained in England. I am appionchiiig the houses in Lon¬ 
don handling South Auslralian fruits, and if svieeessfnl in interest¬ 
ing them, I i)]‘opose to ))egin the demonstrations at next seasoiUs ex¬ 
hibitions, eommencing with the Loiuloii (Iroeers’ Show, to be held 
in Septeinl)er, and followtaig up with X(‘weastl(‘, Bradford, and Shef¬ 
field in the following months. 

^‘Interviews were granted at Manchester, and information sup¬ 
plied to vai'ious persons ridating to the following snlijects regarding 
South Australia :—Th(» R iver Murray iriigation scheme, poultry 
breeding, egg-laying competitions, oil prospects, bee-keei)ing. easing 
manufactures, artesian water supply, tmdhods of liandling wheat at 
poi’ts, and marine fibre. 

“Despit(^ the war conditions prevailing, and the restrictions as re¬ 
gards street lighting at niglit. the attendance extending over the 
whole period of tlic show was estimated at 50,GOO people/^ 



V 


ShippinfiT Fros^en Cf(.rcag^aes. 







ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

The following are results of analyses made by the Government Agricultural Analyst (Mr. C. E. Chapman), of samples of 
■fertilisers taken by inspector and assistant inspectors under the Fertilisers Act since the beginning of the present year :— 
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PRUNING COMPETITION AT CLARE. 


For the fourth successive year the Clare Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, 
on Monday, June 0th, carried its pruning competitions to a successful issue, 
‘‘ Bumhurnie,” the well-known garden of Mr. W. Pattulo, was again the 
scene of operations, and despite the inclemency of the weather—driving rain 
and bitter cold— the programme was carried out with enthusiasm and credit 
to all concerned. 

The joint hon. secretaries of proc'eedings (Messrs. P. H. Knappstein and 
M. L. Nolan), with their previous experience of three competitions, left 
nothing to be desired in the way of arrangement, and the undoubted success 
of the gatliering must be credited lai^gely to their energy and foresight. 

Tlie attendance was very satisfactory. Tii addition to the members of 
the Clare Branch, visitors from Blyth, Watervale, and Mintaro, there were 
also present the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), tlie State Viti¬ 
culturist (Mr. H. E. Laffer), Mr. C. E. Birks (Member Advisory Board), 
and Mr. H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary Advisory Board). 

The financial success of the undertaking was largely due to the support 
of a large nurnher of tlie business people of Clare. 

The stewards, whose work was made particularly arduous by the weather 
conditions, were Messers. F, Knappstein, W. J. Maynard, C. Neate, E. L. 
Elliot,'E. Victorsen, J. Berridge, B. Lloyd, E. Lack, C. Radford, P. R. Pascoe, 
C. E. Birks, A. Hill, J. Dux, and F. Hicks. 

Results. 

CurrmH Class (two vines), judge Mr. A. P. Birks— Mr. H. Bartlett, 1st prize ; 
Mr. 0. Dunstan, 2nd prize ; Mr. M. Smith, 3rd prize. 

Apples (three trees), judge, Mr. J. Kempster—Mr. J. Brj^sky, 1st prize ; 
Mr. R. Glaetzer, Mr. F. G. Hicks, 2nd and 3rd prizes divided. 

Apricots (one tree), judge, Mr. G. Quinn—Mr. J. Butler, 1st prize ; Mr. 0., 
Dunstan, 2nd prize ; Mr. F. G. Hicks, 3rd prize. 

PemJm (one tree), judge, Mr. G. Quinn—Mr. F. G. Hicks, 1st prize ; Mr. H. 
Baker, 2nd prize ; Mr. L. Jarman, 3rd prize. 

Sultanas (two vines), judge, Mr, C. T. Jarman—Mr. J. Butler, 1st prize; 
Mr. M, Baker, 2nd prize ; Mr, M, Bond, 3rd prize, 
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Whie Grajm (two trellis and two bush), judge, Mr. H. E. Laffer- -Mr. W. 
Smith, 1st prize ; Mr. 0. Barber, 2nd prize ; Mr. H. Baker, 3rd ])rize. 

Juvenile (one sultana and o?ie currant vine), judge, Mr. G. Lcwcock—Mr. 
G. Pattullo, 1st prize ; Mr. P, Hicks, 2iid ])rize ; Mr. R. Hague, 3j(1 prize. 

The aggregate prizes were secured by Messrs. ,1. Butler 1st, and O. Dunstau 
2nd. The former secured 495 points and tln^ latter 191 points of a maximum 
of 600. 

JUIXJKS OOMMKNTS. 

Tlie Horticultural Instructor, in commenting on the work, said that in 
the a})ric()t seetion there ap])eared to be a distinct im|)rovernent in the })runing 
when com|>ared with that of last year's comj)etition. A few of the leading 
dis(;rej)ancics ap))eared to be the faulty nn?thod of treating aged wood slioots 
originating in the centre of the trees, which lie suggested would he better 
dealt witli in tlie summer time, the pruners in s(mie respects not gras|>ing tlie 
iiejessity for counteracting the evil effect of the past dry season, wldch had 
in the case of some of the trees considerably stunted tlie growth. 

In the |)each section the trees had not made vigorous growtii, and the 
|)runei's gem*rally aj)peared to be much Jiiore puzzled than in tlie case of the 
apricot. There being a large su])ply of flower buds on the fruiting wood in 
many cases, the pruners were disposed to leave too much weak fruit wood. 
In addressing tlie pruners he said that lie was highly jileased witli tlie general 
charaid-er of the work and intelligent grasp of general pvineijiles displayed 
by the majority. Faults of rough work, and ])ej’mitting old decayed stunijis 
to remain a})])earcd to be rather a matter of carelessness than lack of knowledge 
of the necessary treatment of these part^. 

In the evening, at the Institute Hall, a rcjiresentative audience listened to 
an address by the State Vitkmlturist (Mr. H. E. Laffer) and the Horticul¬ 
tural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn). The former took as his subject “ Pnining 
of Vines Suffering from Effects of Drought,'’ and the latter fSoiiu* Common 
Diseases of Orchards and Vineyards.” Botii lectures were illustrated liy 
lanteni views. 

The prizes and certificates won during the day were then presented by the 
Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. H. J. Fimiis). 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting: of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on AVednesday, June 9th. There were x>i*eseni Messrs. G. R„ 
Laffer, M.P. (Chairman), F, Coleman (Vice-Chairman), C. J. Valen¬ 
tine, T. H, Williams (Chief Insimctor of Stock), C. J. Tuckwell, 
J. Miller, C. E. Bi rks, AV . J . Colebatcli ( rriiieii)al of Rose worthy 
College), A. M. Dawkins, Professor Perkins (Director of Agricul¬ 
ture), and Mr. G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

CoKFEHENCE OF RlVEU Mi:RKAY BRANCHES. 

On the I'ecomnieiidation of the Renmark Branch it was decided 
that the annual conference of the River Murray Bi*anches of the 
Agricultural Bureau should be held between November 20th and 
December 10th. 

Liability of Ncuserymen. 

The Waikeile Branch intimated that it was of the opinion that in 
the interests of orchard owinu’s there should be enforciMj in South 
Australia an Act similar to the* Niu'seryiium \s Liability Act in 
Western Australia, for the reason that many orchard owners, 
through the carelessness of niu'seryjuen, had b(‘eii put to consider¬ 
able expense and ti-ouble, because ti*ees supi)lied had not been true 
to jiame, and, further, weak trees and diseased deciduous trees had 
harbored diseases, which had l)een spread througli the district, A 
member of the board suggested that x)crhaps itinerant iiursei’ymen 
from another State liad been resx)onsible mainly for tlii‘ position. 
*‘As a rule,'^ remarked the Chairman, South Australiaii nursery¬ 
men are good reliable meii.^^ Continuing, he said, ‘‘If you deal 
from a reputable lirm you can generally he certain that you Avill get 
what you want. Still, there may be some merit in the Western 
Australian Act.” At the instance of Mr. Dawkins, it was resolved 
to refer the matter to the Government Horticultural Expert (Mr. 
Quinn) for a report. 

Vf/i’erinary Investigation Work. 

Mr. Dawkins suggested that more investigational work should be 
performed by the Government veterinary staff, which was a very 
fine one, and as a step in the right direction, he proposed that the 
Minister of Agi’iculture should be recommended to station a veter- 
inaBy surgepn at Roseworthy College, -‘in the midst of stock and the 
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proper surroiiudings/* and eiiaVjle him to undc^itake such work. Mr. 
(Jolcman seconded the proposition. Mr. ('olebatch pointed out that 
it would be quite impossible for a veterinary surgeon stationed at 
tlie (yollege to conduct exact investigational work and at tlie same 
time teach students and perforin other duties. Vov the time being, 
at any rate, he felt that they must be content to rely on the 
veterinary institutions in other parts of tlie Conimonwealth for the 
results of intricate and exact investigational enterprise, lie was 
strongly in favor of having resident at Koseworthy College a 
veterinary surgeon, who would be able to give lectures, make certain 
general investigations at the College, and keep an eye on the health 
of the stoek in the district. Such an arrangement would have tiie 
advantage of facilitating the instruction of the students in conn(‘c- 
tion with the care dnd treatment of livestock, and at the iirst favor¬ 
able opportunity he would endeavor to secure such an appointment. 
The inotiou lapsed. 

1 It KlU AT lU N Co LLUU U. 

The following resolution from th(‘ Bookpurnong East Branch of 
the Bureau was received:—‘"That in view of the big future ahead 
of the irrigationists on the River jMurray the Advisory Board be 
asked to recommend the Government to establish a eolleg(‘ for irriga- 
tionists on the Murray, and combine with it the raising of suitabh* 
dairy stock and kindred callings allied with intense culture.^’ Mr. 
Colebatch submitted that there was no need to duplicate the staff 
at the Roseworthy College, where tin' sciciiei* of irrigation was 
already being taught. All that was required to make the instruetion 
eomplcte was a better supply of watei* for the various irrigation 
plots. Professor Perkins endorstnl Mr. ColebatelCs views, and 
strongly emphasized the necc'ssity for a great improvement in the 
Avater supply. It was intended now, lie believed, to make pi*ovision 
at one of the irrigation settUmicuts on the Murray for a eombined 
dairying and fruitgrowing experiirnmt farm. Mr. Dawkins con¬ 
sidered it Avould be a farce to have a college for the teaching of irri¬ 
gation alone, and that any course of instruction for intending irriga¬ 
tionists should cover the whole science of agriculture, as was now 
taught at Roseworthy College, it was decided to put the position 
before the Bookpurnong East Branch, and to endeavor to secure the 
augmentation of the water supply at Roseworthy College. 

Summer Fodders os Sandhills. 

The Bookpurnong East Branch also desired that experiments 
should be made at VeitclCs Well Farm in the growing of summer 
fodders, especially on the sandhills, with a view of preventing drift. 
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ProlVssor Perkins explained tliat so soon as the land on the farm 
had been properly cleared it was intended to proceed with experi¬ 
mental work along* several lines, Avhich would certainly include the 
raising of sinuiuer fodders. In fact, a start had already been made 
in that direction. 

Seed Wjieat. 

The CarrietoJi Branch of the Bureau forwarded for inspection by 
the Board a sajiiple of “seed wheat'’ which, it was stated, had been 
received through the Grain and Fodder Board. The samphj was 
Khockingly smutty, and as one member sarcastically observed, ^‘Not 
fit even for fowls.’’ Mr. Nicholls, who is ^Secretary of the Grain and 
Fodder Board, pointed out that supplies of seed wheat had been 
sent to between 4,000 and 5,000 farmers in different parts of the 
State, and certainly not a dozen complaints of the knul before them 
had been proved to be well founded. He doubted, indeed, whether 
more than a dozen complaints altogether had beem received. There 
had been two or three cases in which agents had sent out wheat 
which was altogether unsuitable for seed. On the motion of Mr. 
Tuckwcll, the secretary was instructed to write to the Carrietou 
Branch and inquire w-hether the sample forwarded was truly repre¬ 
sentative of the bulk of the wheat supplied, or whetlier it Avas merely 
a sample of tailings If 

Farm Labor. 

Mr. Miller said he had read with much pleasure the observations 
and recommendations made by the Director of Agriculture in his 
annual report regarding the training of lads with a view of provid¬ 
ing suitable labor for farmers, and proposed;—“That the Board 
approves of the suggestions, and appoints a committee, comprising 
the Director, the Principal of RoscAvorthy College, the Chairman of 
the Board, the Vice-Chairman, and the mover, to consider the matter, 
with the object of rendering assistance to the Director in the further¬ 
ance of his proi)osals.” Professor Perkins mentioned that there Avas 
unquestionably a need for good farm laboreiis, a need Avhich, he 
thought, could be met to some extent by training lads of 18 or 19 
on the Government farms. These young men, of course, Avould pot 
be students, but merely apprentices. There Avere five or six Go¬ 
vernment farms—and possibly the number Avould be incri^ased—on 
each of Avhich several youths, aaIio would do a part of the Avork, and 
obtain a good insight into fanning methods and practices, could be 
accommodated. His idea Avas that for the first six months they 
would receive 5s. a week and their keep, the second 10s., the third 
15s., and the next £1 a Aveek. ^heyAvovi^ld then be retained on 
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the farm if there was room for them, or be provided with certificates, 
should they prove to be satisfactory, which Avould ensure them 
getting work as first-class farm laborers. The motion was agreed 
to. 

Diseased Htock. 

Mr. Williams suggested that owners of livestock should be im¬ 
pressed with the necessity for communicating, in writing, with the 
local Inspector of Stock, and also with the Chief Inspector of Stock, 
in Adelaide, Avithin 24 hours, respecting the appearance of any pro¬ 
claimed disease among their animals. Through the failure to do 
that in the past much trouble and inconA^enience, and no doubt some 
loss, had occurred. 

Long Plat Branch. 

A request from the Long Plat Branch to close same and transfer 
interested members to the n(‘vvly-forni«‘d Branch at Murray Bridge 
was agreed to. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the 
Branches shoAAm :—Naracoorte—W. W. Gould, jun.; Meadows— 
A. L. Pinches, W. Hohh'r; Salisbury—G. M. Meddle, P. W. Sayers, 
H. A. Webb; Sherlock—S. Wheaton; Elbow Hill—H. J. Wheeler; 
Clare—C. Lord, W. Pointing; Waikerie—J. A. Banncar, H. Renk, 
J. B. Murdock; Blyth—A. J. Weber; Morphett Vale—J. E. Sullivan; 
Kybybolite-'-lj. S. Davie, J. E. L. Portei*; CrA^stal Brook— J. R. Salt- 
marsh, P. W. Klopper; Gladstone—Archibald Lewis; Geranium— 
J. Young, R, Young; Milang— J. McMillan, A. Moar; Carrow—P. 
Pugsley; Renmark—H. Berriman; Keith- A. J. and L. Densely; 
Strathalbyn—J. W. Elliott; Langhorne's Creek—II. Follett; Mount 
]|[3arker— J. Lance Neagle, C. Liebelt, P. P. Liebtdt, J. P. Liebelt; 
Willowie—D. E. Greig, P. T. Wood; Wepowie - R. Halliday; Pin- 
naroo— A. H. Symonds; Porreston—A. Hanna; Gumeracha— J. E. 
Hamlin; Elbow Hill—R. W. Bunn, W. Surfield, P. Surfield, O. G. 
Styles, A. Tilley, C. P. Jenkins; Waikerie—H. Barrett, J. Stokes, 
R, Notman; Mount Remarkable—E, Sheppard, P. Cape; Rockliegh— 
R. W. Rolland; Brinkley— A. Porrest. 

Life Member. 

Upon the unanimous request of the members of the Mount Gam- 
bier Branch, Mr. A. J. W('dd was made a life member of the Bureau. 
Mr. W^(l<i had been a member for OA-er 26 years, and had rendered 
sterling service to the Bureau and the-agricultural interests of his 
district. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. P. Laurie, Government Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


COLLECTING AND MARKETING EGGS. 

This subject is not new, but it is of sufficient importance to justify 
further consideration. On various occasions when lecturing I have 
described the formation of the egg, the process of fertilisation, and 
its subse(iuenf extrusion in the form we well know. An under¬ 
standing of these facts will serve to impress upon poultry owners 
the importance of many points. 

The Egg. 

It is commonly believed that the number of potential eggs con¬ 
tained in a pullet is about six hundred. This number was computed 
by a French observer many years ago. Recent investigation shows 
that this number may be greatly exceeded, Eggs have their 
immediate origin in the follicles, or folds of skin, in the ovary. In 
the embryonic state the female of the fowl has two ovaries, one on 
each side of the backbone, but in adult life there is, as a rule, only 
one which functions—the other having degenerated, is not visible. 
Each egg—or ovum—is enclosed in a dedicate membrane called the 
ovisac, and this is connected with the follicle by a stalk or pedicle. 
This pedicle contains blood and other vessels from which the ovule 
is nourished and stimulated. The egg substance itself is but food¬ 
stuff after due elaboration. It represents, in poultry, a food store 
from which the embryo develops into the future chick. If a pullet 
approaching laying condition be killed and dissected, the ovary will 
be a very prominent object. It will appear as a bunch (grape-like) 
of spheroids, in size from a pin’s head to the mature yolk. If the 
examination be made soon after death, it will be noted that the 
ovary and its adherent ovules and their sacs are highly vascular (i.e., 
well supplied with blood vessels). Examine a full-sized yolk in its 
enclosing sac, and you will notice that it is deep orange in color, 
and that there is a band of very light color round the middle of the 
egg sac; this is the stigma, and is the point at which the sac ruptures 
or splits when releasing the matured yolk. Further examination 
will reveal the blastoderm or germ vesicle on the yolk. This 
appears as a light colored circular spot, about one-eighth of an inch 
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in diameter! This same spot can be easily identified if an egg be 
broken into a large cup so that the yolk may float on the egg white 
(miscalled albumin). In the egg the yolk always so floats that the 
germ disc is on the upper side—the reason is that there is a dif- 
fernce in the specific gravity of the upper and lower portions of the 
yolk. Purther examination of the pullet will reveal a flesh colored 
tube connected by membranes with the bowel. This tube is the 
oviduct or egg tube. The upper end is free; the lower end com¬ 
municates with the cloaca, or pouch, into which the bowel also dis¬ 
charges. The ux>per end of the oviduct is called the ostium tubae— 
or infundibulas portion; it is funnel-shaped, membrane-like, but well 
suj)plied with muscles and nerves. When the yolk in the ovary is 
matured the egg sac ruptures at the stigma, and simultaneously the 
funnel-shaped end of the oviduct rises and grasps the yolk as it 
emerges from its sac. The sac is in evidence for some time, but is 
gradually absorbed and disax>pears from view. Occasionally when 
examining a hen an egg yolk will be found in this ui.)per portion of 
the oviduct, and without any deposit of egg white. It is then similar 
in general ai)pcarance to the yolk as seen in an egg which has been 
broken into a cup or basin. There are, however, microscopic dif¬ 
ferences in the case of a fertilised egg, 

Pertilisation. 

It is opportune to point out that at this i)oint th(‘ egg may become 
fertilised, if the female has been running with a male bird. Pertilisa- 
tion can only take place in the oviduct, but not in the ovary. WhCn 
the sexual act takes place there is emitted by the male bird a whitish 
fluid, which may contain a few, or many tliousand, spermatozoa—the 
male germs. Only one spermatozoon is necessary for the act of fer¬ 
tilisation. The 8X)ermatozoa are microscox)ic, and need special 
technique and a high-powered microscoi>e to reveal them. These sper¬ 
matozoa progress through the oviduct towards the free end. They 
y>rogress by characteristic spiral, wave-like motions, in the fluid of 
the oviduct. On reference to the egg yolk it will be noted that the 
egg yolk substance is contained in a delicate structure known as the 
vitelline membrane. The spermatazoon consists of three main portions 
—the head, the neck, and the tail. Tt has the power to penetrate the 
delicate blastoderm, or germ skin, covering the germ vesicle, and con¬ 
tained in the light colored, circular spot previously referred to. In 
the eggs of certain insects there is a minute hole here, called the 
micropyle; but in the hen’s egg there is none, but a condition arises 
due to nervous stimulus which encourages the effort of the spermata- 
3 ! 00 n to penetrate. That act accomplished, the condition immediately 
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changes, and no other spermatazoon can gain entrance. On consum¬ 
mation of the act of fertilisation the tail of the spermatazoon breaks 
off, but the head part can be detected for some time afterwards. Fer¬ 
tilisation is a fusing of the male and female germ cells; actual fusion 
from the point of heredity does not take place, however, because 
the male and female elements lie side by side in the germ vesicle. 
Prom a vital point of view, the important part of the egg is the germ 
vesicle, where fertilisation takes place. The yolk of the egg, and 
later on the egg white, &c., are only important to the embryo as 
special stores of food. There is a close relationship between the 
amount of yolk and egg white and the subse(iuent embryo of various 
species. 

It has been stated by some writcuvs that the egg can be fer¬ 
tilised in the ovary; but this is not so. The fact that one service of 
the male bird may fertilise many eggs is not due to this, but because 
the spermatazoa may exist in the oviduct for many days, perhaps 
weeks—dependent upon the fact of acidity or alkalinity of the fluids. 
Recent work has shown that, in some species, a cubic centimetre of 
seminal fluid may contain not a single spermatazoon or there may be 
many millions. Nature is often prodigal in these matters. 

Completion op the Egg, 

Returning now" to the egg yolk, w"hich is still in the extreme upper 
portion of llie oviduct. The following happenings result:—The whole 
length of the oviduct is muscular as w"ell as vascular and nervous. A 
stimulus is imparted by the entry of the egg yolk, and various hap¬ 
penings take place in turn. The most important is w"hat is knowm as 
peristalsis —the motion of the tube due to the special muscles acting 
under nervous stimulus. The peristaltic action forces the egg wdth a 
spiral movement along the oviduct. In the upper portion, and as far 
as the isthmus it receives various coats of egg white, of varying de¬ 
grees of density. It then receives the two membranes, the inner and 
outer, and then the shell is deposited by special glands. When this 
process takes place the egg occupies a pouch-like enlargement of the 
oviduct termed the uterus; it also receives by osmosis a further addi¬ 
tion of egg w"hite. The egg shell consists of lime (carbonate and 
phosphate), and although deposited as a fluid cystallises into minute 
prisms, with minute spaces (so-called pores) intervening, which serve 
for the respiration of the embryo and for general gas exchange. In 
hens of breeds which lay eggs with tinted shells there is an addition 
of pigment, secreted by special glands. Shortly after the egg is laid. 
As a rule the process of enveloping the yolk has occupied about 16 
hours or 17 hours. The egg yolk contains 16 per cent, of protein and 
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30 per cent, of fats, oils, &c., 1 per cent, of mineral salts, and 53 per 
cent, of water. The white contains 12 per cent, of protein, 2 per cent, 
fats, &c., 1.20 per cent, salts, and 84.80 per cent, water. 

PjsRTiiiE AND Infertile.. 

This is the history of the fertile egg. You cannot decide without 
breaking an egg whether it is fertilised or not. All sorts of pre¬ 
tensions to do so have been claimed—the fact remains. On breaking 
an egg into a cup persons with reasonable eyesight can generally dis¬ 
tinguish that in the fertile egg there is an inner ring, inside the germ 
disc. Microscopic examination—a somewhat delicate proceedings— 
however, shows that there is a vast difference between the germ disc 
of a fertilised egg and that of an infertile egg. When the act of fer¬ 
tilisation took place there was the junction of two cells—male and 
female. This double cell divided, and each part matured and divided 
again. By the time the egg was laid it was found that there had been 
a great aggregation of cells in the germ layer. 

The Market Egg. 

For market purposes we do not require a fertilised egg. We have 
seen that the egg is formed in the hen’s ovary without any help from 
the male bird. Fertilisation is, therefore, an accident—it is (luife 
unnecessary to the maturation and formation of a perfect egg. We 
see that when an egg is fertilised there is a growth of cells—life—in 
the germ layer. Life persists until some action, such as prolonged 
cold, destroys it, or until increased temi)erature starts activity, and 
the subsequent apparent growth of the embryo (chick). Where there 
is life, then, there is danger to the egg as an article of diet. You, 
cannot guarantee a fertile egg to keep for any period, however short. 
An infertile egg has long keeping powers, but may deteriorate i% 
exposed to 

Undesirable Surroundings. 

There is a large fat content in the egg—the yolk contains 30 per 
cent. Fat retains odors. Eggs packed in contact with strong¬ 
smelling substances, and even stored in rooms tainted by strong-smell¬ 
ing substances, will absorb this odor and retain it. Of more im¬ 
portance, however, is the straw lining the nest, and the chaff used for 
packing. Some months ago a case was investigated by me. New^ laid, 
infertile eggs, which had been washed, were packed in perfectly sweet, 
dry wheat-head chaff. On arrival, a week later, at their destination 
it was found that many eggs api>eared to be rotten and the chaff badly 
“mildewed.’’ It was thought that the eggs had become wet during 
transit; but it was not so. Investigation showed the cause of the 
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trouble. The eggs were washed and placed on a wire netting frame to 
dry. They were not dried with a cloth, as should have been the case ; 
consequently, they were packed with a small drop of moisture on the 
shell. This caused dampness, fermentation in the straw, and bac¬ 
terial action. The bacteria gained entry through the ‘' poresin the 
eggshell, and the contents were contaminated, and soon became black 
and ^'broken up.” A laboratory test was made, with precisely similar 
results. Doubtless many farmers and others, not knowing the danger, 
may use damp packing material, or may pack damp eggs. When 
packed the eggs may have been all that could be desired, but when, 
opened out would be a mass of corruption. The following are a few 

Points to be Observed. 

Get rid of your surplus male birds. Establish breeding pens; but, 
except during the breeding season, keep the male birds penned se¬ 
curely, and away from even the breeding hens. 

Hens and pullets for market egg production will lay more eggs, and 
the eggs will be of the best value for trade purposes if they are in¬ 
fertile. 

Wash all soiled eggshells and carefully dry before packing. Use 
plenty of clean, dry straw for the nests, and see that the nests are dry. 
Collect the eggs daily, and send them to market twice a week at 
least. 

Pack dry eggs in dry, clean, sweet-smelling chaff in sound cases; or, 
better still, use proper egg crates fitted with cardboard fillers. 

If every jicrson having to do with market eggs would pay due 
attention to all these points, the saving to this State would be the 
greater part of the £60,000 estimated as the annual loss through rotten 
and broken eggs. 

There will be a good market for all the eggs South Australia can 
produce, but we can never hope to obtain satisfactory results unless 
we j)roduce and market a first-class article. The oversea export trade 
will come again in the near future, but only absolutely sound infertile 
eggs will be of any value. Buyers in the other States could pay more 
money for our surplus eggs if the risk of losses were not so great. 
It is of no use breeding good poultry, housing and feeding them well, 
if our products are placed on the market in poor condition. The 
proper marketing of both eggs and table birds is a lesson which all 
our farmers and breeders should study at an early date. 

Storekeepers and packers should pay special attention to the ques¬ 
tion of packing material and packages. Also, they should pass the 
eggs along^to market with a minimum of delay. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Date. 
Juno 2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

29 

30 


LONDON (Previous Day). 


Dull. 

Dull, with eivsier Umdeacy. 

Weak, with downward tendency. 

Unchanged. 

Very weak ; 9d. to Is. lower. 

Very dull, and lower to sell Is.; 2s. 6d. lower. 

Dull, and offered lower. 

Very weak, 9d. to Is. lower. 

Dull, and offeree! lower. 

Quiet. 

Very dull. Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. low'er. 

Very dull, and lower to sell; good demand. 

Unchanged. 

Easier. 

Quiet. 

Weak, with downward tendency. 

Firmer; Liverpool market dull. 

Firm, rather dearer; Liverpool market .steady ; slightly firmer 
Steady but quiet. 

Unchanged. 

Firm, and held higher. 


In South Australia wheat was quoted at 7a. 6d. jicr bushel for ordinary f.a.q. on trucks 
Ports Adelaide, Pirie, and Wallaroo, at the beginning of the month; on the 10th June 
prices ranged from 7s. 6d. to 78. 9d. Parcels remain at Ss. 3d to Ss. 4d. per bu.shel on 
trucks. Port Adelaide. 



JOURNAL O F AGRICULTURE OF S .A. f July, 1915 . 


RAINFALL TABLE. 

The iofiowing figaIe^ from data sttpjJied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioal Depart, 
nt, ahow the rainfall for the month of and to the end of June, 1916, also the aymse 
levitation to the end of J une, and the average annual rainhdl ^ 


For To end 

Av’mt** 

Av’ire. 

SUtlon. June, Juno, 

to end 

Annual 

1 1915. 1915. 

— - !- 1 - 1 

June. 

Rainfall 

1 


For To end Av’ge. Av’ge, 

June, June, to end Annual 

1915. 1915. June. Rainfell 


Fab Nobth and Uppeb Nobxh. 
Oodnadatta .... 0-20 1 1-04 2-92 

Tarooola........ 0 41 1*35 3*60 

Heigott . 0 02 1-36 3-43 

Farina . 0-34 1-93 3-80 

Leigh’s Creek ... — 1*30 4*9/5 

Beltana . 0*57 2*31 512 

BJinman. 1*20 3*44 7*02 

Hookina. 1*56 5*11 — 

Hawker . 1*81 4*81 6*03 

Wilson. hm 4*52 5*98 

Gordon. 0*82 3*19 5*00 

Quom. 1-32 .5*01 0*50 

Port Augusta ... 0*43 3*54 4*90 

Port Augusta W. 0*51 3*68 4*58 

Bruce. 0*82 4*20 4*85 

Hammond. 0*85 3-48 5*49 

Wilmington. 2*10 7*68 8*57 

Willowie. hm 4*71 5*69 

Melrose. 2*87 9*58 11*01 

Booleroo Centro.. 1-26 5*54 7*34 

PqrtGermein ... 0-67 6*13 6*40 

Wirrabara. 3.40 9*26 8*79 

Appila . 1.39 5.40 7.01 

Cradock. 1-80 3*87 5*44 

Carrioton. 1.64 4.07 6*76 

Johnburg. 0*95 2*86 4*74 

Eurelia. 1.55 4.93 o-io 

2froroo . I.4J 4*30 6*58 

Black Rock. 1 28 4*06 

Petersburg. I.41 5*08 6*11 

Yongala. 2*08 6*14 6*28 


Ucolta . 

Nackara. 

Yunta... 

Waukaringa .... 
Mannahili . 


Nobth-East, 


0*95 

3*21 

0*38 

4*07 — 

0*19 

2*09 4*34 

0*40 

2*54 4*16 

0*26 

1*60 4*34 

0*18 

1*65 4*45 

0*39 

3*19 6*08 


Broken BfiU, NSW j 0*39 \ 3*11 

Loweb Nobth. 
Port Pirie .I 0*76 I 6*6; 


Jamestown 


Narmy 
Redhill . 


0*76 

6*63 

7-65 

MO 

6*66 

7*12 

2*23 

6*59 

7*41 

3*03 

7*89 

8-27 

1*85 

5*94 

7*70 

2-67 

7*61 

7*65 

1*96' 

7*07 

7*22 

1*83 

6*31 

7*34 

1*98 

7*63 

8*51 

1*81 

8*16 

6*88 

1*44 

6*91 

1 

8*96 

1 


Loweb NoBTH—oonMnited. 


BundaleerW.Wks. 


Blyth. 

Clare. 

Min taro Central 


Port Wakefield .. 


Mount Bryan 
Burra . 


3*46 

9*98 

8*77 

2*12 

7*60 

8*47 

2*97 

8*56 

7*35 

2*05 

6*75 

7*07 

1*74 

6*00 

7*45 

2*43 

7*32 

7*48 

2*27 

6*91 

7*20 

222 

7*81 

7*77 

3*98 

11*28 

11*11 

0*06 

13*78 

9*78 

5*14 

13*17 

12*51 

4*90 

11*64 

11*09 

2*53 

i 7*28 

1 8*49 

2*29 

! 7*35 

7*70 

1*83 

j 5*81 

6*84 

1*87 

4*52 

6*13 

2*44 

5*08 

6*33 

3*28 

7*68 

7*16 

3*09 

8*86 

6*90 

2*94 

9*46 

8*11 

1 3*33 

9*11 

8*70 


Farrell’s Flat... 


WfljT OF Mubbay Range. 

Manoora. 3-68 9-02 8 

Saddleworth_ 4*00 11*57 1] 

Marrabel . 4.38 10*07 8 

Riverton . 4*46 12*44 9 

Tarlce . 4-66 11*89 8 

Stockport. 4-49 11*18 7 

Hamley Bridge .. 4*16 10*35 7 

Kapunda . 5*10 10*94 9 

^reeling. 3.97 9*82 8 

Grconock. 4.78 12*01 9 

Truro. 4*42 11*12 8 

Stockwell. 0*60 11*76 9 

Nuriootpa . 4-78 10*80 9 

Angaston. 6-29 13*66 9 

Tanunda ....... 5.38 12*38 10 

Lyndoch ....... 5.17 1278 10 

Adelaide Plains. 

Mallala... 3.21 

Roseworlhy. 3.4I 

Gawlor. 4.24 

Two Wells. 2*68 

y^gmia. 3-69 

Smithfield . 4.26 

Salisbuiy. 3.64 

North Adelaide .. 401 

Adelaide. 3.4O 

Brighton . 4.40 

Gtenelg. 4-83 
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RAINFALL—eonUnued. 



For 

Toond 

* Av’gc. 

Av’ge. 

Station. 

Jttne, 

June, 

1915. 

to end 

Albnal 


1 June., 

cHainfall 

1 j 1 1 

AdELAIDB PLAINS-HJOftflBItsd. 


Magill .. 

4'92 

12-82 

12-65 

25-69 

Glen Osmond .... 

6*94 

13-67 

12-03 

25*20 

Mitcham . 

6-08 

13-66 

11-35 

23-47 

Belair... 

6-92 

14-19 

14-08 

28-64 


Mount Lomr Ranobs. 

TeatreeQuUy.,.. 1^*24 13-90 

Stirling Wept ... 12-66 26-50 21-89 

Omidia .. Xl-78 128-35 20-89 

Clarendon _ 14-40 16-95 

Morpbett Vale .. 3-77 9-71 11-15 

Noarlunga. 4-16 9-83 9-76 

WiUunga . 0-61 11-83 12-21 

Aldinga . 6-99 10-57 9-78 

Nonnanville- 3-70 815 9-91 

Yankalilla... 4-85 9-58 11-46 

Cape Jervis. 1-39 3-42 7-80 

Mount Pleasant . 7-16 14-27 12-25 

Blumberg . 6-48 14-41 13-57 

Gumeracha . 7-23 17-00 15-24 

Lobethal . 9-55 19-41 16-08 

Woodside. 10-23 18-88 14-23 

Hahndorf. 8-26 14-88 15-90 

Naime - 8-81 14-63 13-24 

Moupt Barker ,.. 8-54 16-58 13-85 

Echimga ....... 7.98 17-75 15-44 

Macclosaeld ..... 7.38 15.58 13-56 

Meadows . 10-56 20-42 16-33 

Strathalbyn ..... . 4 47 8^96 8-89 

Mubbay Flats and Valley. 

Wellington . 2-73 6-61 7-17 

Milang . 2-03 6-15 7-86 

Langborne’s Brdg 2-22 4-76 7-04 

TailemBend .... 2-28 5-76 — 

Murrey Bridge .. 2-07 4-99 6-81 

Callington. 2-80 6-19 7-40 

Monnum .. 1-74 4-23 5-84 

Palmer. 3-96 6-63 6-88 

Sedan .. 2-92 5-51 5-75 

Blanobetown .... 1-15 3-02 5-31 

Eudunda........ 3-77 8-43 7-9U 

Sutharlands. 2-13 4-57 4-88 

Morgan . 0-97 3-05 4-38 

Overland Cemer. — 1-86 5-61 

RenmWk ..i.... 0*99 2-92 5-99 

LoBton ......... , 1-72 3-81 ~ 

^ ^ ntjSpBNOBB's Gulf. 

Faolit..,.i0-62 5-45 6*74 

White Wemu.... 0*76 3-06 4'65 

Fowjeris Bsy .. ^ i ;i-40 4-61 6*88 

Penong1-82 6*69 5*94 

Muret Bay ,.... 141 4-35 -- 


2-73 

6-61 

7-17 

2-03 

6-15 

7-86 

2-22 

4-76 

7-04 

2-28 

5-76 


2-07 

4-99 

6-81 

2-80 

6-19 

7-40 

1-74 

4-23 

6-84 

3-96 

6-63 

6-88 

2-92 

6-51 

5-75 

M6 

3-02 

5-31 

3-77 

8-43 

7-90 

2-13 

4-57 

4-88 

‘ 0-.97 

3-06 

4-38 

■ ■ 

1 1-86 

5-51 

0-99 

2-92 


1*72 

1 

3-81 

1 6-99 


0-62 

6-45 

6-74 

0-76 

366 

4'66 

:;i-40 

4-61 

6*88 

1*82 

6-69 

6*94 

141 

1 4-36 

' — , 

Ml 

I .3 44 

r /. 

1 .w ; 


For 

To end 

Av’ge. 

June, 

June, 

to end 

isrit. 

i ;81S. 

June. 


1-39 

6-23 

'7-34 

14-05 

2-27 

7-41 

7-92 

15-88 

1-92 

7-28 

7-80 

16-22 

.2-11 

7-78 

7-eo 

1.5-73 

3-86 

11-52 

9-89 

20-08 

3-19 

7-51 

6-78 

13-89 

.3-51 

7-81 

7-62 

16-20 

4-34 

9-44 

8-6B 

18-61 

4-90 

10-]f) 

8-26 

17-41 

3-30 

8*14 

8-02 

17-06 

3-18 

7-48 

816 

17-71 

3*16 

6-92 

1 812 

17-47 

3-72 

1 7-82 

t 7-98 

16-48 


West of Spbnoeb's Gulf— con«»««d. 

Streaky Bay. 1-67 4-46 7-60 li 

Port EUieton_ 2-22 6-12 7-94 K 

Port Lincoln .... .3-74 8-32 9-.37 1( 

Tumby. 2-28 5-43 6-98 U 

Carrow. 2-02 5-92 — 

Cowell .. 0-98 8-01 6-97 i; 

Point Lowly .... 5.08 5-87 11 

Yobxe’s Peninsula. 

Wallaroo .. 1-39 6-23 '7-24 

iKadina. 2-27 7-41 7-92 li 

Moonta . 1-92 7-28 7-80 li 

Green’s Plains ... 2-11 7-78 7-60 li 

Maitland . 3-86 11-52 9-69 2( 

! Ardrossan . 3.I9 7.51 5.78 1; 

Port Victoria ... 351 7-81 7-62 li 

toramulka. 4-34 9-44 8-66 11 

. 4-90 10-15 8-26 1' 

Stensbuiy . 3.3O g-U 8-02 T 

. 3.I8 7-48 8-16 r 

Yorketown ..... 3.10 6-92 8-12 V 

Edithburgh ..... 3-72 7-82 [ 7-98 1( 

South and South-East. 

Cape Borda. 5-00 9-81 12-23 2i 

Kingscote 3-59 6-27 8-94 II 

Pennesbaw . 3-63 6-68 10-14 2 

Cape WiUoughby. 2-49 7-21 9-00 1! 

Victor Harbor ... 3 05 6-46 10-511 21 

Port ElUot. 2-94 6-58 9-60 21 

Goolwa. 2-99 6-98 8-49 1' 

Pinnaroo . 2-06 6-82 7-64 K 

Parilla ......... 216 5-85 — 

Umeroo . 2-62 6-40 7-39 K 

Parrekie. 2-66 6-37 — 

Gerenium . 2-44 6-81 — 

Peake. 2-56 6-15 — 

Cooke’s Plains .. 3-18 6-84 6-77 1^ 

Meningie . — 4-32 8-81 II 

Coonalpyn. 2-79 5-97 7-92 1’ 

Tintinarra. 2-84 6-76 8-65 II 

Keith. 2-78 6-78 — 

Bordertown ..... 3-87 8-02 8-83 II 

Wolseley 4-67 8-65 8-03 1' 

Frances . 4-69 8-46 8-85 2( 

Naraooorte . 7*21 11-62 10-11 2J 

Penola ..:. 6-59 11-76 11-97 21 

Lucindale ...... 6-44 9-88 10*49 2? 

Kingston....;..., 6-38 10-37 11-74 

Robe 5-06 9*16 11-49 2^ 

Beachport....... 6-29 10-99 13*20 ^ 

MilHoent 7-07 13*87 13-86 21 

Mount GamHer . 7-92 14-98 14^30 3S 

C. Nrthumberland 6-27 10-66 12-26 2( 


5-00 

9-81 

12-23 

3-59 

«-27 

8-94 

3-63 

6-68 

10-14 

2-49 

7-21 

9-00 

3-05 

6-46 

10-511 

2-94 

6-.58 

9-60 

2-99 

6-98 

8-49 

2-06 

6-82 

7-64 

216 

5-85 

— 

2-62 

6-40 

7-39 

2-66 

6-37 

— 

2-44 

6*81 


2-5« 

6-15 

— 

3-18 

6-84 

6-77 

— 

4-32 

8-81 

2-79 

5-97 

7-92 

2-84 

6*76 

8-65 

2-78 

6-78 

■— 

3-87 

8-02 

8-83 

4-67 

8-65 

8-03 

4-69 

8-46 

8-85 

7-21 

11-62 

10-11 

6-69 

11-76 

11-97 

6-44 

9-88 

10-49 

6-38 

10-37 

11-74 

5-06 

9*16 

11-49 

6-29 

10-99 

13*20 

7-07 

13*87 

13*86 

7*92 

14-98 

14*30 

6-27 

10-66 

12-26 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CUBEENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 




Dates of 



Dates of 

Braneb. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

J Illy. 

Aug. 


Page 

July. 

Aug. 


1120 



Gladstone. 

* 




* 

24 

21 

Glencoe. 

1164 

...» 


A-ppila-Tairowie .... 
Arden Vale ft Wyaoca 

s 



Glenoope . 

e 

28 

— 

s 

— 

— 

Goode . 

11S4 

— 

26 

Arthnrton. 

« 

— 

— 

Green Patch. 

t 

26 

— 


« 

_ 

— 

Gumeracha .. 

1143-541 

20 

24 

Beaufort . 

1124-31 

_ 

— 

Halidon. 

1140 



Beetaloo Valley .... 

« 

— 

— 

Hartley. 

1149 <54 

21 

25 

Belalie North . 

- 

24 

21 

Hawker... 


26 

23 


1147 

28 

25 

Hilltown . 

t 

23 

20 

Blackwood . 

1U8 



Hookina . 

e 

27 

24 

Blyth. 

1125-31 

3 

21 

Inman Valley . 

1164 

21 

•— 

Bookpumong Eaet .. 

1147 

— 

— 

Ironbank . 

t 

— 

— 

BooIotoo Centre .... 

1120-6 

16 

13 

Julia ... 

♦ ■ 

— 

— 

Borrika. . 

U37 

— 

— 

Kadina ............ 


27 

24 

Bowhlll iiitttf--**- 

s 

- 


Kalangadoo . 

« 

10 

14 

Brinkley ^ * • 

1137 

24 

21 

Kanmantoo . 

1164 

24 

21 

Biirra 

s 

23 

20 

Keith • ..... 

1155-01 

24 

28 

Bute ...... ..T..T** 

1131 


Kingsoote... 

m- 

6 

3 

Butler . 

♦ 

_ 

— 

Kingston-on - Murray. 

1147 

— 

— 


« 

24 

21 

Koonibba... 

ll36 

22 

19 


1121 


Koppio . 

1134 

20 


Oarrieton .. 

t 

22 

19 

Kylybolite .. 

e 

22 

19 

fiftTTOW .... rfT*Tfrr 

1136 


Lameroo .. 

1141 

... 

-.... 

Cherry Gardens .... 

U63 

27 

24 

Laura . 

1121 

— 


(lia^fleld .rTTT*T-T‘ 

1138 

- 

— 

Leighton . 

1126 

22 


Clare .... ... 

1126 

23 

20 

Longwood .......... 

1164 

28 

_ 

Clarendon ... 

1163-4 

26 


Lozton ... 

» 

_ 


Claypan Bore . 

1138 


— 

Luoindale . 

♦ 


28 

Colton ..f..t 

« 

24 

28 


1181 

22 

19 

Cooiuii.ndook .. ^ - 

1139 

E^Gilliyray .. 

U50 

. _ 


Cooniftoroo .... . - - - 

« 


■ 

Maitland .......... 

t 

1 

6 

Cponelpyn ^^ ^^. 




Mallala . 


6 

2 

CnrmRWRrtR. 

« 


' 

Mangalo ... 

« 

_ 


Coorahie 

1132 



Mannum .. 

e 

_ 

28 

Cradqck 

♦ 

_ 


Mantung .......... 

1147 

_ 

— 

Cryatal Bronlr .. ^. .. 

1121-2 


- 

Meadows . •». ...... 

« 

27 

24 

Pavenport.......... 

« ' 

_' 

■ 

Meningie.. 

e" 

24 

28. 

PaVWin .....ttr T-f- 

s 

_ 


Milang . ... 

t 

10 

14 

Denial Bay .... .... 

« 



Millioent . 

1166 

18 

10 

DpirlingTille .... ., 

* 


■’ 

Miltalie .......... 

1136 

24 

21 

Elbow Hill . 

1183 

— 

_ 

Mindaiie . 

m ■ 

— ■■ 

-- 

Forest Bange ...... 

• 

29 

24 

19 

Minlaton ..... • 

1132 

22 

19 

Forster ... 

1139 

21 

MitoheU .. 

• 

24 

28 

Frances ... 

X 

m 

28 

20 

Monarto South ...... 

1141 

■ — 


FreeUn(r . 

GavlerlUTer 



.......... 



■ '-i- ■ 

1128 


' 

Moonta .. 




Georgetown 

t 

26 

23 

Moorlands.. .. 

. 


■ : 

Geranium .«..«•...« 

1139-47 

^1 

28 

Morohiurd ...«. •.... 

tiu 
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INDEX TO AOBIO0LTUEAL BUREAU REPORTS— 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

T>at 08 of 
Meetings. ^ 

j 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Julj’. 

Aug. 


Page 

.July. 

Aug. 

Morgan. 

1H7 

24 

21 

Renmark . 

1143 



Morphett Vale. 

lldl 

— 

— 

Riverton . 

1 

_ 

_ 

Mount Barker. 

« 

21 

25 

j Roberts and Verran., 

♦ 

20 


Mount Bryan . 

t 

24 

21 

Saddle worth. 

1130 

16 

20 

Mount Bryan East .. 

1125 

3 

7 

Salisbury .. 

« 

6 

3 

Mount Compass .,.. 

« 

— 

— 

Salt Creek . 

1135 

_ 

_ 

Mount Gambler .... 

1166-8 

— 

— 

Sandalwood . 

* 

31 

28 

Mount Pleasant .... 

1162-4 

9 

13 

Sherlock . 

1146 



Mount Kemarkable .. 

1120 

21 

25 

Spalding. 

1124 

_ 

_ 

Mundoora. ... 

1123 

2() 

23 

i Stockport , 

t 

23 

_ 

Murmy Bridge. 

1147 

— 

— 

i Strathalbyn ........ 

1164 

_ 

_ 

Mypolonga . 

t 

_ 

_ 

1 Sutherlands.... 


_ 


Myponga^. 

1152 

— 

— 

! Tarcowie ... 

1114 

21 

26 

McNamara Bore .... 

* 

— 

— 

i Tatiara. 

* 

3 

7 

Nantawarra ........ 

+ 

21 

25 

Tintinara. 

1145 



Naracoorte . 

)158-6U 

10 

14 

Two Wells. 

1131 

_ 

_ 

Narridy.. 

« « 

— 

— 

Uraidlaand Summeri'n 

1163 

5 

2 

Narrung . 

1162 

— 

— 

Waikerie. 

1146 

23 

27 

Nethorton. : 

1142 ! 

— 

— 

Warcowie. 

1117 i 

_ 


North Booborowie ,, | 

* 

— 

_ 

Warrow... 

* 1 

. 

_ 

North Bundaleer .... 

• i 

— 1 

— \ 

Watervale . 

1131 1 

_ 

__ 

Northiield. i 

1129 t 

0 

3 '! 

Wepowie .... ^, ,, 

U17 



Orroroo. : 

1120 ' 

24 

21 ! 

Whyte- Yarcowie.... 

1125 

__ 

_ 

Parilla . 

1142 ! 

22 

19 ■ 

Wilkawatt .,, , 

1147 



Parilla 'Well. 

t 



i Willowie . ' 

1118 

16 1 

13 

Parrakie . ; 

m 

3 i 

7 1 

i Wilmington.. 

* 

21 : 

25 

Paskeville..... ! 

« 

22 1 

19 ; 

Wirrabara. 

1118-20 

_ 1 


Penola .. | 

1161 i 

3 

1 

Wirrega . 

t 

_ 1 

_ 

Penong. • 

* 

10 

14 i 

Wollowa ... 

« 

22 ; 

19 

Petina . i 

+ 

♦ I 

— 

— ; 

W oodleigh . | 

« 

_ i 


Pine Forest. | 

* I 

20 

24 i 

W oodside ...., ^. 

m 

_ j 


Pinnaroo . 

+ i 

f 

— 


Wynarka . 

+ 

4 


_ 

Port Broughton .... 

1123 

23 

20 

Yabmana .. 

1135 

— 

.. , 

Port Elliot . 

* 

24 

21 ; 

Tadnarie ... 

1136 

_ 


Port Germein . 

1124 

10 

— 

Yallunda . 

t 

_ i 


Port Pirie. 

♦ 

24 

21 i 

Yeelanna .. ... 

♦ 

—. ! 


Uuom . 

; 

24 

21 

' Yongala Vale ...... 

t 

20 I 

23 

Itamco . 

Redhill ............ 

114S 

a i 

26 

20 

1 

24 ; 

Yorketown ... 

1132 

10 ; 

.. ,1 

14 


•No report reoelred ttartnp the month of .lune. + Formal report only reoctved. 

t Held over until next month. 


ADVISOBY BOABD OF AGBIOULTURE. 

Dates of Meeting^— 

July 14tli and August llth, 1915. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer ehould be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name apd address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home» the opportunity occurs to 
form a new- one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 


Edited by H. J. Finnis. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOBCHAIU) (Average annual rainfall, 11 in, to 12i!n.). 

April 24th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Binder and Header.— Mr. S. H. Parsons advised farmers to cut from 20 acres 
to 30 acres of their wheat crops with the binder each season, and put it through 
the header. The crop to be treated should be cut from 6 days to 10 days before 
it wouhl be ready to reap with the stripper. The straw, properly stacked and 
thatched, would stand for years without deterioration. . If the grain was not a 
good sample it should l)e crushed and fed to stock. He suggested that every three 
or four farmers should co-operate in the purchase of a header. The secretary 
(Mr. H. O. Kupko) said that for 18 months he had l>oen finding headed straw, 
some of it 10 years old, to horses. The animals were doing the farm work, and 
remained in good condition. Messrs. R. Kitto and B. 8. McCallnm supported the 
recommendations of the speakers. 


MORCTIAKD (Average annual rainfall, 3Tin. to 12in.). 

May 29th.—Present: 15 members. 

Co-(!PERATioN. —The Chairman (Mr. R. Jasper) read an extract from the Journal 
on this subject. Mr. W. Toop said that experience in other States had shown that 
co-operative concerns had proved beneficial to the producers, and were also finan¬ 
cially successful. Mr. W. A. Toop said that if farmers co-operated better mar¬ 
kets could bo found for their produce, and they would be able to buy machinery, 
cornsacks, and other requisites at considerably reduced rates. The Secretary (Mr. 
H. G. Kupke) said by co-operation farniers would bo able to market their wheat 
in big i-iarccls, and would therefore secure higher monetary returns. 


TARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, about IS^in.). 

April 28th.—Present: 11 members. 

Pig-breeding on the Farm. —Mr. Shrowder read the following paper on this 
subject;—*‘The strong demand for pigs that now exists is the cause of more than 
usual attention being paid to this class of stock. To judge from present ap¬ 
pearances it seems almost impossible to overbreed for some time to come. How¬ 
ever, it is not here advised that the ordinary farmer should go in for such breed¬ 
ing at the expense of his other stock lines, but it is advised that ho breed pigs 
steadily, and in moderate numbers. Pigs are animals that multiply very quickly, 
and this fact should go far towards preventing any large number of farmers un¬ 
dertaking the business on a big scale, for past experience has demonstrated that a 
slump in such stock is of benefit to no farmer. In connection with the sudden 
drop in the price that has in the past been such a feature of the pig market, how¬ 
ever, it may be considered that the various restrictions, sanitary and otherwise, 
have very seriously reduced the number of those who may be termed the itinerant 
pig breeders, and as these were responsible to a great extent for the glutting of 
the market when prices began to lower, it is probable that for some time, may be 
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for all time, fluctuations will be less than of yore. Now, witn th« class of stock 
intended for meat, it is an important item to feed and manage them in the way 
best calculated to 8W.ur© a quick growth and early maturity. Under usuai con¬ 
ditions, no pig should bo kejit on the farm, except as a breeding animal, until it 
is a year old. To a very considerable extent, the growth must Iw encouraged from 
the start, a ration calculated to make a good frame and secure good development 
of bone and muscle, and, at the right stage, to fatten, being fed. An animal kept 
in good, thrifty condition during growth will usually need b\it a short period on 
a good fattening ration to finish for market. Hut it is not desirable to keep any 
clat|s of growing animals fat, and here the judgment of the feeder must be exer¬ 
cised as to the condition of the juiimals, and the ration must bt? det(^rmiued ac¬ 
cordingly. With an animal intemled for moat, it is a very exceptional case in 
which it can be considered to be growing too fast. One of the l>est seasons for 
hastening the progress of the pig is when grass a,ml clover have made suflicient 
growth to furnish a full feed, but in order to make the most of this, the pig should 
ijo in a good, tlirifty condition. It will }>ay Ix^tter to feed a little extra to main¬ 
tain a steady growth than to allow the pig to run down. In the past few years 
views as to fattening of live stock have l)eeii changing, and the opinion has gained 
gioimd that too much importance can be attached to the nitrogenous constituent 
of the ration; there is a danger perhaps that too much importance may now l>e 
attached to starchy foods. Certainly a perusal of the results of the many feeding 
experiments which have lieen conducted for years past suggests that the impor¬ 
tance of nitrogenous foo<ls as against starchy has been over estimated. Experi¬ 
ments have shown that potatoes are the only foo«l that pay the cost of cooking for 
pigs. It is believed that raw potatoes have a certain poisonous influence, pos¬ 
sibly on account of tlie alkaloid solanine j)resent, which is more or less modified by 
cooking. Experiment has shown that 41bs. of potatoes arc equivalent to 11b. of 
maize in pig feeding. Milk forms a valuable part of the animaUs ration. All 
grain siiould be soaked, and is still Ixdter if crushed and soaked. The pig 
relishes a moist diet rather than a dry one, and wdll give liettcr returns for the 
same food after soaking a few' hours than if fed dry. The old practice of jier- 
mittiug the feed to ferment and injcomc a source of annoyance on account of the 
offensive odor it gives ofl' is no longer followed by the intelligent feeder. The 
average weights of pigs are:—Porkers, from 7(»ll>s. to 801bs.; baconers, 1201bs. to 
1301l)s.; choppers, from 30()lbs. to oOOlbs. Home breeds mature quickly, others 
slowly; some are reared for hams, others for bacon, and so on; practice always 
being ruled by the marktjt. The breed mostly favored in Australia is the Berk¬ 
shire, although several others are now becoming more evident. The Berkshire is, 
perhaps, the most populai', becuusc of its general hardiness. It can withstand the 
lu^at better than most breeds, is thrifty, fattens readily, and the flesh is of good 
quality, with fair distribution of fat and lean. But, young, juicy, sweet, mild- 
cured bacon and hams are foremost in jiublic demand, and coiise(|uently curers 
prefer pigs weighing about 12()lbs., rather than older pigs of greater weight, and 
are prepared to give a better price per jiound for them. Heavy-weight back- 
fatters do not in, many instances pay for the cost of keejdng and fattening. The 
most profitable animals are those secured by mating large Yorkshire boars with 
Berkshire or other suitable sows. The Mid-Yorkshire pigs are not a success as 
regards the production of profitable progeny, ami though the pure Berkshire is a 
fine animal for tlie jiroduction of hams, it does not yield the total weight of flesh 
that is obtainable from the large Yorkshire-Berkshire cross. White pigs are 
worth 5s. a head more than the black, and the use of the Yorkshire boar produces 
white pigs, and jiromotes big litters. Under natural conditions the pig is a grazer. 
Better pork is obtained from the animal which is run in a small paddock, and 
sty-fed at the last, than from that which is sty-fed throughout. Sties should bo 
airy, but not draughty. They should be in such a jxisition as to l>e ox)on to the morn¬ 
ing sun, and should be well drained. Bedding is necessary when the weather is 
cold, and especially for the sow at farrowing time. The breeding sow should not 
be kept too fat. Pigs of all ages should have acce^as to plenty of water. Too 
much attention cannot bo given to the selection of bretnling sfock, as a false move 
in its selection will affect a great number of progeny. Select from rejmted and 
long-established stock. Pure bred pigs should be chosen. See that the sexual 
organs of the boar are well developed. The breeding animal should be of a largo 
litter. See that the sow’s teats are well developed. ’Phere should be 12 or 
more. A boar should be first used when eight or nine months old, according to the 
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brotvl, aiul the sow should bo }>ut to the ]>oar when nine months old. The period 
of a sow’s j^estatioji is l(i weeks. The sow', when near farrowin^r, sliould be kept 
;iw'ay from other pigs, ns she is liable to be injured. Plenty’ of sliort btMbling 

shoiihl b<‘ allowe<l. If the straw is Jong, young pigs are apt to be smothered ami 
injure<l. The sow gcmerally farrows without any serious after etfeets. The feed 
for a. short time liefore and after delivery should be soft a»nl «loppy, such as 
crusheil grain or pojlard, and some green feed of any kind; but no hard or dry 
feed shoidd be given. Two ounces of sulpliur and a little nitre wdll help the sow 
if she Is at all constipate<l, and a little exercise every day will also do much good, 
(ienerous feeding is requin'd, or all will suffer. The time for w'eaniug will vary 
a little, according to circumstances, but from eight to nine vvei^ks will generally l»e 
found most satisfactory, and if the sow is available, it is bettor to let the jugs 
sni'klo until thew ar4> from 10 to 12 weeks old. Farmers often wean pigs when 
they are only six weeks ohl, l)iit uidess there is an abundant supj>ly of milk, and 
particular attention is giv(‘n to them, the pigs art‘ likely to liecome stimbvl, some 
tinn's so se\erely that they iiev<‘r r(‘cov(‘r. The b<‘st way to advance young j>ig^ 
is through the feeding of the sow. She has a strong iligestiou, and cart turii 
coai'se grains* an<J pasture into easily digeste<l milk. (’arefiil ex[)erinieiits show 
that a pound of weight taken from the sow will mak(» more than om* poiiml of 
gain in the i>igs. Tin* sow should be fed to produce a high yi«*ld of milk, and the 
young pigs shouhl bt‘ kept with her until they are caj)able of eating a full ftnul (.)f 
both grain ajid ])asture. When the time comes to wean tin' pigs, reduce tiie sow '’s 
rations to w’ater and a little grain. Take away the stronger pigs first, leaving th^' 
weaker to suckh' for a f<‘w days longer. This metlnnl will give the. weak pigs afi 
extra clianc(\ and \viJl dry iip the sow without injuring lier. A sow conn's in 
season about four or live days after the jdgs are weaned, about 10 to 11 days aftt'j- 
that, and then every tliree weeks regularh'. Finler ordinary conditions a sow wdl 1 
lear two litters a year. Young boars can be castrated when four weeks old. Iri 
castrating a ruptured pig great care must be taken, and in every case the incision 
must be sew’u up. h\*ed the young pigs at short jnfervais; tlnw fatt('n more • 
(piickiy, ami do not waste, so much as is the cast', if fed less freijm'iitly and giveri 
bigger feeds. A fat pig wall dr<*ss up to 00 p(‘r cent, of good ment, aJid will 
wa'igh 10 or 11 times the weight of his head. It mak<'s all the difTeia'iice in tlie 
prolits whether tlie sow produces goo<l, strong }»igs, ami then ft*(‘ds them well, or 
j>ro<lii<*es a litter of weaklings and has nothing for them to ('at, whetlu'r their sys-j 
lem is nice ajnl cool, or hot and feverish. In flu' om* case slu' will Ix' good iiatnredj 
and let the pigs suck, and will furnisli plenty of milk; in the oth(*r, fic'tful and 
jKHW'ish, ami v(*ry probably slm will eat her [>igs as soon as they are born. Tlu'st* 
comlitioijs (U’pend largely, if not entirely, iij)on tJie manner in wliicli tln^ sow is 
trc'ated and fed during pregnancy. It is a very rare occunt'iice for a broo<l sow 
running on pasturi'. to <'a.t a, i)ig. The best food for a brood sow is coarse wiieat, 
middlings, or reground bran, or th<*se may be mixed in t‘(]ual pro|)ortions and ina<l(‘ 
into a stifl* mash with skim milk or table n'fuse. The sow should have accx^ss to a 
box filled with a Jiiixture of six parts charcoal, two parts wood ashi^s, w’ith 2lbH. of 
salt, ami ^Ib. cojqieras added for each bushel. Water should be available at all 
times. Many ('xperienced jug keepers recoiiunend the us(‘ of a moderate dose of 
flowers of sul})luir and Kpsom salts given once a fortnight during warm w'oather. 
It acts in a l)tmoficial mannei- on the blood. Fharcoal is umjuestionably a very 

valuable iiygienic agent for pigs. Jt is a corrective, ami undoubtt'dJy prevents 
soMM' diseases arising from disordered digestive functions. A point should b(3 made 
of se(»ing that charcoal or wood ashes, which act similarly, are kept within nvudi 
of the i»igs, so that tliey can help themselves wluni they feel inclined. Those 
who feed pigs for their owm use generally give them a feed or tw^o of (*orii daily 
for M days before they are killed. It should l>e remonilx'red that the better the 
f('eding the finer wdll Ik> the x>ork. For a nourishing diet the best materials are 
barley and })ea meal; and if milk, either skimmed or churned, can be given at the 
same time, it will greatly assist tlie growtli and improve the ejuaJity of the flesh. 
A good plan to follow^ before killing is to give the pigs nothing else but churned 
or skimmed milk to drink; and for a day before killing, the pigs should not get any 
fooi]. Where j)eople’8 circumstances wiU not permit any of the inodes of feeding 
for killing w'hich I have above pointed out, boiled potatoes, mixed with a handful 
or two of oatmeal may l^e resorted to as a sul)stitute. It is undeniable, notwitli- 
stamliug wdiat has been said above, that the Irish peasantry produce excellent pork 
by feetung their pigs almost entirely on potatoes, but it is not so fat as the pork 
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produced from pc^as and barley. It is only by co-o])erativc enterprises that real 
success can bt? achieved in rearing, and if the farmers do not heartily support 
such buswiesses the prosjiocts of the imlustry are likely to remain very poor 
throughout the State. It costs no more to bree<l good pig stock on our farms 
than it does inferior, but the profit to Im^ obtained from the superior pig is a big 
consideration. It is a matter of profit or loss; satisfaction or disap})oiutiiient. 
8o, if we flesire the former, let us make an effort in the direction of tlu^ general 
improvement of our ])ig stock oti the farm.” Mr. W. J. Nennis cited his ex¬ 
perience with pigs, ami said he favored the Essex-Berkshire cross for marketing 
purposes. 


WAlice)Wl.hJ (Average annual rainfall, iLMOin.). 

June 1st.—Present: seven members. 

Co-orEKATiON. .In a paper ofi this subject, Mr. C. Crowden saiJ that if farmers 

were to }>la.ce. or<l(‘rs for tiieir re(|uirements tlirough the nunlium of the Bureau 
a consideralde saving of expenditure couI<l 1 m* c‘ft‘eCteJ, In the case of fertilisers, 
if the m(‘ml)<*rs of the Bureau could make up one large order for their nee<ls, theia; 
would bo keen competition amongst manufacturers to seciiie such an order, arnl 
a price would be (pioted which would Ix^ a considerable reduction on the prices 
tliey had to pay under existing circumstances. Tins systt‘m would also be ai>p]i- 
cable to the juirchase of oth(‘r of their reijuirements. In the mark<’tiiig of their 
jM’oducts also, co-operation wouhl assist if their wheat yields were massed together 
and sold in one big parcel. A higher price would be secured than if sold in small 

lots. (k)-operative ownership of farm machinery was another pliasi* of the (pies 

tioii. A large, jnirtable chaffVutting plant could be purchase«l for the use of 
farmers in om*. particular district. In the slack jieriod of the year, this could be 
moved from jdace to jilace, and sufficient chaff' cut on eacJi farm to im*et the 

owner’s recpiirements for a year. A threshing plant could l)e used in the same 

manner. Members discussed the matter, and the hope was expr(‘ss(‘d that, as a 
result of the next (’ongress, a workable* co operative seheme would l>e formulated. 


WEPOWllI (Average annual rainfall, K.iin. to 14in.). 

May 25th.—Br(*sent: nine mernbt'rs and three visitors. 

Mr. J. C^hrystall read a juiper dealing with “(’are of Farm Harness. ” New 
harness, he said, should have a dressing of neatsfoot oil before use. This would 
k(u*p out tln^ sweat, and prev<mt the harness iKH'Oiuing hard. All harm*ss should 
be oiled at least twice a y(*ar, and when repairs became necessary they should 
have immediate attention. Ck)liar.s which caused sore shoulders should be re* 
stulVed, so that they would fit the horses’* shoulders pro|>erly. llorsi‘s should 
not be fed wdth their collars on, as it was not only annoying to the horses, but 
caused damage to the collars. Huriiess, in his opinion, should never be hung 
in the stable, but .should be put away in a roiim set aside for the purpose, and 
everything in the harness room should be methodically arranged to save time 
in harnessing up teams. 

WEPOWIE (Average anmial raijifall, Idiu. to l-liu.), 

June 22nd.—Present: memlH’is and one visitor. 

This being the annual meeting, the Beerctary read the r(*port for the pre<*eding 
12 months. The average attemlance of members at each meeting was nine. 

Fencing. —Mr. H. Noske read a paj»er on this subject. lie aiivist^d the use of 
gum ]>osts from which all bark ha<l IxHm removeil. They should be placed about 
rlOft. apart, with two iron standards between. Btrainers should be 18in. to 2ft. 
in thickne!*s, where they were plaetvl at corners, ami it was wise to use two in 
such cases. On even ground strainer jmsts should not be more than 150yds. 
apart, and where the ground w’as uneven they shouhl be closer. Wliero the fence was 
intended to keep in big stock tw’o barbed wdres should be put at the to]> of the 
fence, one on top of the posts, and the other through the posts. Four plain wires 
should be placed at intervals under these. All wires should be kept tightly 
strained. Where netting wire was eroded the wires should be attached to the 
sides of the posts, so that the netting could bt* better and more easily fastened. 
Four inches of the wire netting should be placed underground to prevent rabbits 
burrowing under the fence. 
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WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, ll.^Oin.). 

May 25th.—Present: seven members and two visitors. ^ 

Mr, B. E. Schmidt contributed a paper on the subject of,Farm Implements*^' 
He classified the various implements required for farming, and dealt with the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of various tyi)os. He said that stump-jump ploughs 
were becoming increasingly populai*, and they aj)peared to him to be the most 
practical and of thie lightest draught. In stiff soils, however, set ploughs were pre¬ 
ferable as they ensured a uniform depth of cut. He considered a plough made 
to cut a width of 7^in. to be the most suitable implement, as this would allow for 
the increase in width which the plough would cut as it l>eciune the worse for wear. 
The most serviceable cultivator for use in all classes of soil was the stump-jump 
double A'-shaped tyi)e. Disc cultivators were extremely useful for work in ground 
containing rubbish, but they were handicapped by serious disadvantages, such as 
side draught, and the flattening of the surfaces of the tines after use. Spring 
tine cultivators were very useful for pulverising and looseriing the soirpreparatory 
to drilling. The common set harrows were the most useful ty](>e of that imple¬ 
ment, and, in his opinion, should more frequently used, both on fallow and sown 
land. Discussion of the papier followed. Mr.* Hawke had made use of an attach¬ 
ment for a spring tooth cultivator, for the purpose of destroying weeds on laud of 
a light, loose nature, which was free of stones. The device consisted of a thin, 
flat steel sharpened like a blade. This was affixed to the back tines of the cul¬ 
tivator, the others having been removed, and was worked just under the surface 
of the soil. He found this both economical and effective in its work. Mem¬ 
bers generally agreed that lightness of draught was one of the main faetOrs to 
be taken into consideration in the selection of an implement. 


AVIBRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91 in.). 

April 4th.—Present: 21 members and one visitor. 

Bes-keepino. —Mr, P. J. Ournpw contributed a paper on this subject. He traced 
the history of the industry froiri the earliest times, and dealt with the progress 
which had been made during* latter years. He said that the very first question 
requiring attention was that of finding a suitable honey-producing country, and 
then a suitable location for an apiary. In this State timbered areas were scarce, 
and the novice in apiculture had little choice if forest trees wore to. produce his 
honey crop exclusively. AVhere many varieties of trees were found - there should 
be a good honey district. If, on the. other hand, cultivated crops such as lucerne 
and clovers were to be depended upon, the choice was widened. Betjs 
should do particularly well where irrigation was followed as a means of crop pro¬ 
duction, as by this method the beekeeper w^as more indei>endent of season^ 
changes. Having selected a district, next came the question of site for an apiary; 
The wfiter favored a gully running east or north-easUvrly. In such a position 
the rowiS ef hives faced north or north-westerly, and after many years ^ expedience 
he w^as convinced that bees did best if they faced in this diro(dion, as tlien thejf 
had the sun on their hive fronts all day long. The old theory that toB should 
face the east had nothing to support it. He had bees in three locations,' one lot 
facing oast, and two others facing north-west, and he found the two latter the 
more profitable. The South Australian type of Langstroth hivq was the beiSt 
for their district,. The cover was high, and if fitteil with ventilators, would with¬ 
stand a very hot summer. He ha<l tried flat covers, such as were used in Vic¬ 
toria, and the bees left the hive on a hot day. The ordinary hybrid bees gave 
good results, but to secure the best returns over a number of years it was ,wise 
to requeen every now and then with new blood from good stock. The, improve¬ 
ment in modern bees was most marked. The pure Ligurian had evolved races pf 
better honey gatherers, and it paid to buy the very best queens froni men who 
specialised in, their production. - Having, then stocked an apiary in a suitable dis? , 
triet, many points had to be considered to make a success of the, nnd^r^king, 
Firstly, avoid over-stocking. If there were other {)ees in the district they ahoiua 
attempt to find out the carrying capacity ?of the tiinbored areas in average ynar^^ 
and then not increase the number of hives beyoiui n* profitable limit., In. the "Wirra-. 
baj;a district, in the writer's opinion, from 60 to SOrliives madll up a'suicienti^ 
large apiary for one site. If it was desired , to increi^ the number of hivep 
li^qnld be placed in not less,^ than, two miles apart In every eaiMi 

eiean water should^ available in the hot months, as a y^ry consideppable. 
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wns rocjuiml by boes in ii honvy lionoy flow. In roferonce to tho interior woikinj; 
oT tho liiven, full Hlioets of fouinljition eonili should be used in the frames. Not 
()]dy did l>ees work up more rapidly, but the |>roduetion of drone eomb was pn* 
vented by its use. It was unwise to use less than full sheets in the to|) storit^^. 
During’ a dearth of bloom ilisturbanee. of the brood nest shonUl be avoide<l. Bees 
n‘sent too mueh disturbnnee, ami there was always the risk of losing- or injurin'^ 
the queen in a swarm. AM that was iieeessary, under such eireumstanees, was to 
ascertain that tlu^ bees had enough honey stored to keep them going, and a sufli 
cient numlier of bees to keep the hive in fair working ordm*. After such an m 1> 
Siuu'e of honey-jiroducing tlow’ers, and as soon as bees began to move umltM' the 
imjudsj^of a Htea<ly lumey iloAV, the hives should be tfiorougldy overhaule<l. When 
homy was coining iii the (pieen wouhl start to lay. The brood combs should 1 m‘ 
spiead, and empty, clean, and drawn out workm* combs ])la<'ed betvv(‘eu them. If 
this practice were, followeit Judiciously every week or 10 days swarms in other¬ 
wise good order would very rajiidly increase in si/e. When s'warrns were always 
backward, rarely evtu* reacliing the stage when an u]»per «)r honey proO.ucing story 
('ouhl l>e ]>la.ce l on the hive, such sAvarms should be ('arefully Avatched, and if no 
improvement took place, tlu‘ <jueen shouhl be killed, and the hive either given a 
new laying one from a mudeus, oi* a comb of eggs not more than threi' days ohl 
from tin* best hive* in the apiary. It Avas a gomi plan to uIIoav swarms to ri'inain 
<pu'(*nless 20 hours b(d\)re giving such a comb, as e\fry bee in the hive aaouM tlu'ii 
r<‘alise its qu<*eidess state, ami tak<* mor«* readily to the eggs given. To secure 
siiitabh* eggs a eomb shoidd Ik* removed from the l>est hive, in the centre of the 
brooil nest; an em])ty, <d('an worker comb should V»o put in its place, mid gene¬ 
rally in oiu* or two days the (jueeii Avould d4*posit her eggs, when the comli could 
then Ik* remove<l to the (pieeuh*SH hive. If it happ(‘ned that a number of 4|ue(‘ns 
were mM'<led after the cells Avere seah*d oA’er, all but one firm (*omI» of eggs should 
be taken aw'ay. A (juoeu C(‘ll should be ^dnce^l in a condi in each (|iu*t*nh'ss hive, wlu*n 
in a few' days it would liatch, and mueh time aaouM be saved. Wlu*u small sAA'arms 
Wi*re found in an afuary tlu'y coiihl lx* built uji by giving oru* or more combs of 
hatidfing brood (‘atdi time the hives AV4*re 4‘xamined, that was to say, once in scAen 
to 10 days dmriug a good hoin\v floAv. The lieekeeper shouhl make sure that eacli 
hiv(' hn<l enough <*o?id>s to keejj the 1k*(*s I>usy. Tf they w’ere Avorking very indus¬ 
triously ami the iipjier story aa'os not fillefi with coTiibs they AV«)uld soon build on 
bq* of l>()ttoMi frjuues and in curves, thus AA'asting tiim* on AA'ork that luid to be 
i; d4‘stroyt‘d. Wln‘re many liees were kept a. four-franu^ reversible honey extractor 
jwas a pnditable investment, as very rapid Avork could Ik^ effected by its use. 
Many b(*ekee]Mus di<l not scu.-^on their lionev sufficiently before selling. 'riie writ<‘r 
r(»coiumeiided the use of a number of storage* tanks in Avhich honey should remain 
for at h*ast a Aveek to s(*ttle and clarify. lie often retained the honey in tanks 
for a Avhole montli if tank space w'as not required. In this way a very great irji 
prove?neut look ]dace iu tin* flavor, as the Avater collected by tin* bet's evaporatt‘d, 
leaving tin' lioiiey pun* and V(*ry much thicker. TTuripeued lioiiey, wlten sohl, had 
<lom* a great d<*al to bring eucalyptus honey into discredit, oAving to its rank flavor, 
.Some hives, gt'iierally single ones, Avould send out six to 10 small useless swarms 
if allowed to do so, .\lthough it meant a lot of AVork and attention it Avas wise 
to OA'erlook every (*ight days or so, destroying all tjuet'u cells not want(*d. If no 
SAvarms were required, this plan W’^as the only practical one to follow. The most 
modern typo of Tiigiiriau tjut'en swarmed but litth*, although iu soim* st'.asous <*v<'u 
these Avould avtu’age oiu^ or tw’o increa.ses. The common hybrids would, in a good 
season, swarm indiscriniinat(*ly. One of the Avorst jtests in a hive Avas a drom*- 
laying or unfertilised queen. She produced onlv drone t*ggs, and Avoidd lay tlin*t* 
ami four eggs in one cell. Where such drone larvae was ]>resent, the bees raised 
the tops of the comnuin Avoiker cells higher than tin* ortlinary, and the experiencetl 
beekeeper could tell at ii glance the condition of such a swarm. The tpieeii should 
l>e killed. After 24 hours tin* swarm shouhl be given a jvoav queen or a mw comb 
of worker eggs, not more than three days old. Kvt*rv eomb containing eggs by 
the late tpieen .should be removed at the same time. It Avas absolutely nect\ssary 
that eggs from whieh queens were to In* rais(‘d should not be mort' than three 
days old. While tgieeiis could t)e raised from eggs fivt* days old, they only lived 
half the time the others did. The Avriter advocated stimidatiAN' feetliug if a juos 
peetive honey season warranted it. The present season had eonflrmed this opinion. 
For weeks j)a8t, tlu^ box trees {V.ucalypius hf'miphhna) hatl l)een floA\ering mag* 
nifleently. Owing to the absence of a honey flow earlier in the season, and also to 
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tlio abHonce of a pollen supply local .swarms were too weak to take advantage of 
siieh a spleiuli<l honey flow, and local beeineii regarded the season as a failnre. 
Had local bees been foil for a few weeks prior to the opening of the flowers, no 
doubt tons of honey woiiltl ere this have exhibited. The feeding was a 

simple matter. The very best white crystal sugar must be used. For a stimu¬ 
lative food crystal sugar shonhl be <lissolved in an ecpmi weight of water. For 
lieavy winter feeding two and a half times the quantity of sugar to a given quan¬ 
tity of water should be used. Tlie syrup sbould be pJaceil iii common 
saucers on to]) of frames, each saucer having a deal float in it. 
This prevente«l the Vtees drowndrig. Feeding should Ih' done late every evoniug, 
A month’s feeding of even a saneerful vvonhl work wonders. Queens would com¬ 
mence to lay, and in this way wouhl hav(» swarms in good order by the time the 
natural houey was available. The feeding of a substanee to produce pollen (used 
in the iiive to inakt‘ beebread to feed young bees), had attracteil a good deal of 
attention from beemen in. the eastern States this season. 8nch meals as linseed, 
peasineal, luosemeal and others had Ikon tried, but only with partial succss. ” 


WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91 in.). 

May 29th.—l^resent: 17 memlMus. 

The Modehn Seed DmiJi. —Mr. J. .lerieho eontribnted a paper on this subject. 
The modern see<l drill, he saiil, had lH*en designed to meet tlie shortcomings of 
the broadcaster. He compare<l the several makes of seed ami ft^rtiliser drills, and 
pointed out the a<lvantages and disadvantages of (^ju'h. For good, level groiiml 
a 21-hoe drill was the most economical, but if the land were uneven, a smaller size 
was to be recomniended. Rubber tubes were superior to steel tubes, as the latter 
were a])t to stretch and allow tlu* wind to distribute the manure, and also allow 
moisture to enter ami clog the tul>es. Disc drills wore preferable to hoc drills on 
rough country or stubble ground, as the former would not be choked by the col¬ 
lection of rubbish. The harnessing of horses to a drill could b(^ so arrang<*d that 
the shaft horse with a saddle could bear the w'eight of the drill, instead of the 
weight bearing on tlu‘ horses’ necks. Breast (Plains could also l>e used in place of 
])Ole straps, and W'ear of the collars could Ik^ so avoided. 


AM YTON, May 2rjit)i.— Marram Brass. —The use of this giass to prevent sand 
drift w\*LS discussed. Mernber.s W(‘re of opinion that, as the drifting in tlieir dis¬ 
trict AVMS occasioned by <lrought conditions, and would cease with the growth of 
natural grasses and herbage, artiflcial grasses lu'etl not be encouraged. 

MOUNT REMARKABriP], May flth.—It was re])orted that the demonstration 
plots prepared by Mr. N. S. Biles gave no results. In the small jdots arranged 
at the school by the lion. S8eeretary (Mr. H. H. Davie) the ]»lants did best 
wdiero the seed was sown 4in. deep. Members indorsed the lu’oposal re show 
judging made by Mr. Pearce, of the Yadnarie Branch, and suggested that cards 
showing the points scored should la? exhibited n]>on the pen, yard, stand, &c. 
On the* motion of iMr. G. Caaley, seconded by Mr. N. H. Giles, it w'as decided 
to recommend to the authorities that grass parrots be taken off the li.st of pro¬ 
tected birds, 

ORROROO, May 29th.— Go-operation. —This subject w’as discusse<l by mem¬ 
bers, who did not favor the establishment of any further co-operative institutions. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELLS FLAT) 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

May 24th.—Present: eight meml>ers. 

Quantities of Wheat to Sow. —The Secretary (Mr. G. Ashley) read some ex¬ 
tracts from a statement made by the Superintendent of Agriculture in Yictoria 
(Mr. A. E. Y, Richardson, M.A„ B.Se.), to the effect that for sowing in April 
less seed wheat was require<l than was needed for later sowings. Members gene¬ 
rally held the opinion that as the rain did not always fall early in the district it 
was safer to sow the maximum quantity in case some of the seed failed to ger¬ 
minate, 
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lIoitSE Bukkihno. —Mr. K. \V. Stanton read an article on this subject. MemTiers 
were unanimous in declaving that no class of horse, suited to local requirements, 
could be found to excel that already in the district. 

C'ANOVVJE BELT (Averag*? annual rainfall, liO.Oliu.). 

Juno 2Iird.—Present: IJ members. 

Pakm Management. —Mr. M. E. Redden contributed a paper on this subject. 
He said that when harvesting machinery was liuisiied witli for the season it should 
be thoroughly cleaned, overhauled, and placed in a shed for prote<'tioJi fiom the 
weather. Worn parts should l>e rejdaced, ainl a coat of paint would assist in the 
preservation of the implements. Wheat crops intended for see«l should be alloweil 
to stand until fully ripe bt-fore harvesting, and eare should lie taken to keep each 
variety separate. A good pickling vessel could be made of IHii. oregon plank¬ 
ing. The dimensions shouhl be 42in. by lidin. by iSin. The jiickling solution 
should I.K) made, by dissolving lib. of bluestone in lUgalls. of water. A well pul¬ 
verised seed bed was essential to successful seetling o[K*rations; if the land was 
lumpy the <lrill shouhl be preceded by a roller, and aftt*r the first good I'ain the 
haJ'r()Ws should l>e run over the ground. In fallowing operations tlic land should 
be harrowed and cross-harrowed. 81 rH‘p shouhl be kept to assist in the destruc¬ 
tion of we4'ds. Ifanle^s should not U* left in the stables, but should be put 
away in a. rooin adjoining the stables. In sprijig all harness should lu* washed in 
warm water, ami when <lry should receive a good dressing of- neatsfoot t)il or 
tallow. ;V blacksmith's shoj) was indisj)ensable on a farm. The past season 
had taught tlumi that they must cojiservt* their fo<lder r(*sourc(‘s. 8traw sliouhl bo 
cut and stacke<l to meet emergencies. Messrs. I>ow<len and Parter emp]iasi;6ed tii(5 
necessity for careful consid«‘ration in the )mr<'has<‘ of implements. Mr. Jvirk 
said that if horse collars were jmt away st‘cure from the elTects of damj) weatlnu, 
horses would not iiavo sore shoulders so fre(|uently. 

('0-oi^KRATi0N.--1’his s\ibject was introduced, and tin: discussion which followed 
was adjourned until the next meeting. 

CKVSTAL BROOK (Average aniiuaJ rainfall, la.d^in.j. 

May 2fith.—Present: 19 menil)ers. 

JiESSONs IN Farming. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Teakle. Ho 
sai»l the common idea that a. farmer had only to ])lo\igh and sow to rea.j) a. goo<l 
harvest was a falla<'y. Exp(*rience taught fiiany h'ssons. When building it was 
a ba<l pt)licy to put the barn ami the stable together. They sl\oii!d be separate, 
as tlH^ risk from fire >vas lessened. A thrifty and industrious wife, who took an 
interest in poultry, was a big factor iu commanding success. Quality stock was 
more profitable than inferior stuff, and cost no more to fee<l. Before the drought 
some farmers had fed their stock too liberally. Oiie man had eoufessed that he 
couhl have done with 10 tons of hay less than he had iiseij in tlu^ good seasons; 
ami when drought eaim* he was obliged to send Ijis horses away for ugistmeTit. lb' 
pointed out the necessity for the conservation of water, cocky chaff, and strav>\ 
Where possible, tlie farmer should put down a l>ore to obviab' the necessity for 
water-carting. In the futine irrigation would have greater vogue, and farmers 
would find the juoduction of juore green fodders essential. During the good 
seasons the men on the land should make the most of their opportunities. lu tln^ 
<lisc:usHion that followed Mr. I*avy advocab'rl the planting of tri*es that could be 
lojjped in tiim^s of necessity to provide feed for stock. Messjs. N’emiiiig, lleaslip, 
and Dcniii.s strongly advocated the policy of fod<ler couservaliou. 


LAURA. 

Aj>riJ :;9tli. 

Ti:IK Dairying Jndilstkv. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. L. Giles said that an 
imiiortant factor in succi'ssful dairy farming was the'selection of a farm ca]>abje of 
providing an abundance of green feed, and more ])articularly during the summer 
months. For this reason the South Held an advantage over the Northern districts. 
The next important point was a herd of cows that had been graded and tested. 
Most farmers, for some reason best known t«) themselves, looked upon the toting 
and weighing of milk from each cow as waste of time. Ho had tried two ways 
of testing cows. Firstly with a Babcock tester, and weighing the milk, testing 
the milk once every four weeks, and keeping account of each test; and secondly, 
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by weighing each cow's milk sepanitely, separating and churning the cream into 
butter. If two gallons of milk would make a pound of butter, the cow was giving 
a 5 per cent. test. Secondly, if two gailohs of milk made ^Ib. of btittor the cow 
was testing very nearly :l iier cent. Again, if two gallons of milk would make 
lilbs, of butter tlie cow was establishing a (i per cent, test, which was seldom 
reached. This, to his mind, was the siiujilest way for a man with two or three 
('ows to ascertain what they were capable of producing. lie urged every mem¬ 
ber to try his I'ows in this way. J.*erliaps it wouhl mean that some of tin* favorite 
cows would ha\e to give [duee to others less valued liy them. He thought a very 
good average for cow’s vvcuild be between oOOgnlls. and bOOgalls. of milk per year, 
j>ro<lucing about LMOJbs. of butter. To bring about these results they would need 
to st\idy more closely the bree<l of cattle most suitable for their district. For 
instance, some cattle secmied to feel the cohl of winter months more than others. 
He favoiMMl the Ayrshire' breeel. They were hardy, ami seemed to do better, jU’ov- 
ing themselves more suitable for most countries, more especially hilly districts, 
than other bree'ds lie had had cjiperieiice with. 'Pin' most important factor in se- 
cni’ing a good milking strain of cows was the k(*eping of a ])iire-bre(l sire from 
a good milking strain. Witli careful grading and testing it was po^siV)Ie to l.>nild 
u|» a her<l of cows tliat would not only pay for feeding, but wouhl lea\e a good 
profif for the farmer. Tlu’ only satisfactory way to handle milking cows was 
to hav(' a good she<l, giving (‘acli cow a separate stall, so that each received its 
share of food. Quietness in handling, and cleanliness were essential. 


LAIJKA. 

May 28th. 

Vakikties of WiiiCAT.—Mr. F. T. Hughes submitted a paju'r on tliis subject. 
Th(*r«? were abnost an unlimib'd number of wheats which did well in good soasojis, 
he said, but to Si'ciiri* the best average rt'sults it b(*canie necessary to stiuly the 
chief characteristics of tlie varieties and select those' that })roved the best in ad¬ 
verser circnmstane'e’s. TJire'e or four varieti(*s were' gimerally sullicieni feu* om^ 
farm, and for thedr district ho hael no liesitation in placing lOarly (llnyas lijst, 
Marshall’s No. M se'coml, Silver King thirel, ami (’omel)ae'k or Fotleration fourth, 
accor<ling to conditions. To se'cnre the la'st re*siilts from the varieties jianuMl it 
was ne.*e‘eHsaI'V to study the'ir habits of growth ami ripening, tlie epiaJity e)!' graijj 
and straw, whether th<*y we.'re suitable for hay <»r grain, or fe)r both. Silve'r King 
w.as a rather iate* varie^ty, though not so late as Dart's lmj»eiial. Me we)nld sow 
it first because it stooled well. It juoeluced a big growth of soft straw. It was 
a large-graine'el wlie'jit with a light, soft chaff, and was easily hamlle'd )>y the liar- 
v(*ster, giving a goexl ch'an sample. It should be^ cut feu* liay as soon as the grain 
vache<l its full si/.e. It nnule a gened marketable chaff with a fair ainoniit of grain 
nnl a goeed green color. (lUiyas Karly shoulel be sown in mid se'ason, prefe'raVdy 
Hie seconel or third week in May. It vras a line strawed wheat with a short liead, 
yiehling heeavy crops of edther hay or grain, always showing to gre^at advantage’ 
in bad years. It was a partieudarly harely wheat, and stood dry wentho]’ leette'r 
Ilian anything else he had se'en. This wlie^at shouUI never be sown e'arly, as it 
would then re’ach its lu^aviest stage just about the end eif SejdennlK’r or be'ginning 
of October, the time? when the he^avy winds were imjst likely to occur. It was a 
particularly good whe'at to re’aj), and cleaned well, amt even if tangleMi would riiap 
fairly well with the aid of a false comb. It was a close, hard-chaffed wheat, which 

I'nabled it to resist frost and keep a good color in wet w^eathej* when rijie. The 

bushel weight of this variety at times was as great as 66Ibs. Tlie clialf wus rath<?r 
liard when harvested, l)ut if tossed into a heaji and a gootl stack of straw i»laced 
on toji of it, it would soften wonderfully. 1’his wheat should not be cut for hay 
until the grain toughened, the straW' would then liave a good color and weigh 
heavily. When chaffed it sJiould be cut as long as possible in order to make 

chewdng liy stock necessary. This wheat should never bo sown late, as it would 

run up to head with the lirst dry weather, and most likely give a smaller yield than 
a later wlieat. It was a poor stooler, so should be sowmi fairly thickly ; one and 
a ipiarter bushels to the acre gave gooil results. If sown on light, Handy soil it 
would produeo a. thin ejop, and a thin cro]) of Gluyas was diftieult to bind 

should it l>e more [irofitable to cut for hay, which, of course, was 

determined by juarket prices. Gluyas was a sjdendid wheat to sow on 

U dirty^ piece of land, as it w'ould be ready for the bimler just as 
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tho oats were full and milky, tluis enabling? the fanuors to clear their 
land, and at the s-anie time cut both wheat and oats at the [u'riod most suitable. 
Marshairs I^o. :> btdng a good stooler, fairly hardy, and rust resisting, sliould bo 
sown last. This wheat would yield more heavily if sown earliei-, liut when use<l 
in conjunction with the two former varieties a higher average yield would be ob¬ 
tained* than if either of the others were soivn last. It gave a good cut of first 
(|uality hay, a good sample of grain, and al.-o good (juality cocky elm,if. Jt is 

slightly tongh wlumt to tliresh, hut cleamxl well, ami waiuld be a real good wheat to 

harvest with the hinder and hemler. Jieing a little on th<> tough side it wouhl 
give good straw (mueh to Im> preferred to that stripped ami then hound; and would 
not knock out or break u(> i?i cartiug, as would Bilver King or (fluyas. Mar¬ 
shairs would not head with the first dry weather, hut after a rain it wouhl head 
well ami ]>roduee a good maiketahle sample. Federation should he sown early 

and in wet or hilly places. It stood uj) well ami did not shake out. It \fas 

difficult to clean with the harvester, laniig somewhat light, and it was more economi¬ 
cal to use the stripper for this variety. (bmehack was one of the best milling 
W'lieats grown. It yiehled well when reape<I for grain, and gave a good cut of 
hay, but should oidy he grown where rough wduds were not trouhlesome, as it was 
liable to shake out hatlly. It was a fairly early wheat, a fair stooler, and easy to 
handle with tl»e harv«'ster, yiidding a thin skinneil grain. In conclusion he ret'oin 
mended the thr<‘e first-named varieties. They would do w'ell anywlitue if sown as 
suggested. Federation should never 1 h' >ow’n late, as it was a|>t to rust, should it 
make a (piick ami saj»i)y grow^th, which it was likidy to do if woatlKU* comlitioris 
were favorahh* after lab' sowing. Mr. Hlesing sai<l that in the Bangor district 
(Muyas was found to he. tin; best all round wheat. 10ariy (lluyas took second (dace 
to ijatc (Iluyas, which was a. heavy croj>per. It had a stiff straw, ami was a 
superior grain. Marsliall’s, in his opinion, should not lie sown late, as it was 
atVecti'd l)y hot wamther. Hiher King ha<l not juovial a succc'st? in hilly districts. 
F(»dera1i<Mi shouhl he sown early, as it was a soft wiieat. Some interc'sting ex- 
periim'iits were' conducted in tin* Telowie district a few yenrs ago with drought 
I'esisting wheats. Tlie rainfall during tin* wdieatgrowing t)eriod was MUii. In 
thes<* experiments Bunyip gave the best results. Mr. W. Ste\’ens said th.'it in the 
Wirrahara district (Muyas was found to ht? a goo<l wlu'at wIk'ii sown in sheltered 
]daces, hut it wa'iit dowm in rough Avcatln'r. Federation was also a heavy yiolder 
in that district. Steinwa*«lol had j>roduce<l a heavy croj>, Imt it shuuM not he liar- 
\('sted with a stripjK'r hut w ith a. himler and threshed. Mr. R. (Meggett considered 
the best all round wdieat, om' suitable for hay ami grain, was Marslmll’s No. 
hut it shouhl he sown ejirly. IV1 r. (files sai«! that in the Boohoiowie district Fc'de- 
ratioii had provt'd to he tlu' best all round whe.at. Mr. K. Bech had found Silver 

Dart a goml all-rouml wheat in this district; it could Ix' sowm early or late. He 
had sown sojue, with satisfactory results, as late as August. King’s Red w’as also 
a good wheat. 


MIJNDOOHA { Average annual rainfall, H.lJin,;. 

Aiay 24th,—I'resent: sev(‘n nu'inhers. 

LiTCKiiXE tatOwiNG ON A Bmaij. 8cAi.E.-~Mr. M. Dee described liis experK'Jieos. 
He recommended spreading a gO(Ml dressing of stabh' manure over tlu' land be¬ 
fore ploughing it to a depth of Oin. or 7in. in May or ,lurie. He cultivated it 

till the end of July or early ia vVugust and sowed from eSlhs. to 10l})s. of seed on 
rich soil, and from lOlhs. to I21hs. on poorer classes of land. Ho preferred 

cutting small plots with the scythe or sickle, and used the sprinkler for dis¬ 

tributing the necessary water. Members generally considered that a small ])lot 
of lucerne w'as a boon to the farm poultry during the summer. 

I’ORT BROTTHHTON (Average annual rainfall, 14.44iii.). 

May 28th.—Privseiit: six mcjiibers. 

Co-OPEKATfON AND MEDICINE CiTESTs.- It was decided to allow tlie delegates of 
the Branch attending the 8eptem]>er Congress to use their discretion in voting on 
proposals for co-operation. Members believed entirely Iti co operation, but they 
«lid not think the proi)Ositions ])ut before them would be ju-acticablc in South Aus¬ 
tralia. It was decided to inform the l*ine Forest Branch that the xmrehase of 
veterinary instruments and a medicine chest would be a waste of money, as no one 
would be able to use the appliances, and luedieincs required could bo procured from 
local shops. 
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Demonstration Plots. —Tluj Secretary (Mr. J. 11. Fletcher) reported that ex¬ 
cept for notes on gennination the hand plots were a failure. Six plots were sown 
on June 16th, on hungry, black oak lainl. The soil was just damp at 3Jin., and 
Avas as dry as ashes lielow' that depth. 

Showing Germination, 

Plot. Condition How Treated or Sown. Grains Sown, Grains 

of Seed. Germinated. 

1 . Buii«y P.ukled with blueitouc •! in S' 36 36 

2 . Bunty Dry. 44 17 

3 . Clean Hlueytonc (1 in 8) . 41 38 

4 . Clean Dry. 42 40 

5 . Clean Depth 3^in. 17 13 

6". Clean .Depth Jin. 17 17 

None of the plants were sickly in the early stages. 


PORT CRRMEIN (Average annual rainfall, 13.S4in.). 

May loth.—Present: six members. 

Mr. (!iirniicliuel delivered an address on the subject, “Can we Profit by the 
Past?“ He said tlie last season had been a very distressing one, and the little 
wheat that was grown had had no more tha tUin. of rainfall. There was in- 
siitlicient rain to pack the soil, and under such circumstances, in his opinion, 
the drill should be followed with a sub-packer. He also (‘inphasized the value 
t/f thorough working of the soil. A great loss of stock had been experienced, 
and a considerabhL prop<n*tion of this loss had been caused ))y blood worms and 
sand. For blood worms, he recoin in cnided Fowler \s soluti«)ii of arsenic, dose 
two tablespoon fills in bran morning and evening. More provision should be made 
to store cocky chaff. Messrs. Deer and Stone commented on Mr. (VarniichaeFs 
remarks. The latter gentleman had found milk and honey very useful for 
sand. Dose four cups honey, one (luart milk. 


SPALDING (Average annual rainfall, 2().25in.). 

May 21st.—Present: seven mmnbers and one visitor. 

Tree PiiANTiNO.—Mr. R. K. Gill read a ])aper on this subject. He said that in 
a district like Spalding, which was devoid of all trees, plantations were of gre^at 
value in providing slia<ie and shelter for stuck, and fencing material and tirowood 
for the farm. N'arieties he had been most successful with were sugar, red, ami 
blue gums, Aleppo pines, swamp oaks of .New South Wales, pepper trees, and 
white ctMlars. Tlie remarkable pine ami the Tasmanian Idue gum did well for 
four or five years, and then died out. In prej^aring tlie ground he ploughed to a 
depth of bin. to Bin. with a sirigle fiirrow ]doiigh, and cultivated thoroughly. At 
the time of jdanting lie routed the ground up well with a digging fork. He had 
lia<l no success iii planting trees in holes. The best time to plant was eaTly winter 
—for pines it was the only time. The object Avas to get the trees nicely estab¬ 
lished before summer. Sugar gums and p(*ppers, which Avere subject to frosts, 
Aver(‘ protected AA'itli supm*. bags, cut into halves, ami kep»t in position Avith slakes. The 
swret of siu'cess was loosening the soil round the trees after each rain or water¬ 
ing. He advised farmers to fence their plaiitiition sites bi^fore planting; to have 
the ground ready before procuring the trees; to plant in dull weather after rain, 
to spread the roots in four directions if possible, and jiress the earth firmly round 
them with the feet; to plant 10ft. apart, and to stake trees that reijuired it. If 
Avakuvi ug became necessary it Avas a good plan to dig a basin round the tree, and 
fill with two buckets of water, refilling afterwards with the soil. A good dis¬ 
cussion fidJoAved, and it aatis mentioned that large numbers of Pinus insignia^ from 
10 to 26 year^r old, had died during the dry spell. 


HE AII FORT, Ajiril 29th.—Mem Inn s remarked that crops last season had grown 
better on hard, ilrifted patcdies than on sandy soil. In reply to a question by Mr. 
G. Underwood, as to wdiether horses’ feed should Ijt? damped, Mr, Mair advised 
damping the feed with a little molasses. The Chairman (Mr. Mugford) said he 
thought it Avell, Avhen mixing chaff with bran or pollard, to wet the feed. 
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BOOLKROO CENTRE, .June 18th.—Mr. 1’^. J. Nottlc road a papor from the 
Journal oa ‘‘Blood Worms.’’ Mendx'rs discussed tlie Biilrioot, and ompliasizod the 
iliflficuliy of distiiiguishinjj the symptoms. 

LEIGHTON, May 27th.—Go opekatiox. —Mr. J. M. McDonald delivered an ad¬ 
dress on this subject, giving attentiojj to the fuirchase in bulk of super., &e., 
weighing of wheat, and the general need of a co*o]»erative society. Discussion by 
members followed, and the proymsals for cO'Oj)eration were supj»orte(i. 

MOUNT HRYAN EAST, May 22nd.— Baki.ev 8 eei) 1 X(]. —Tlie (liairman (Mr. 
d. Tliomas) explained the manner in which he sowe<l )>arley for feed. After 
steei>ing for several hours, the barley was broadcastt‘d on land that had been 
flooded about three wet^ks ])reviously. The grouinl w'as dry to a depth of about 
2in., and the barley was ploughed in to about .‘>in. below the surface. The barley 
came u]) eight or nine <lays after seeding, and was growing well. J’apers on sheep 
and lucerne were ahso read, utuI tlu* subjects were afterwards <liscussed by nieinbej’s. 

\VH1TE-VARG()W1E, May 29th.—(Mr. G. F. Jenkins read a 
paper which w'us given at last congress, and the matter was freely discussed by 
members. A committee was eventually appointed to secure further informa¬ 
tion, and report to the next mecding of the Branch. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BT/YTH (Average annual rainfall. Ib.dbin.). 

May 22nd.—Br«‘sent: 12 members. 

Fahm Manaokmknt.—M r. W. Hutchens contributed a pa^s'r on this subj(*ct, in 
which he recommended farmers to ]niy attention to detsiils connected Avith 
stables, stockyards, fences, gates, &c. He ladieved fanners should study |)o(»ks 
on ear])entering and blacUsmithing, as a kinnvledgc* of these subjects Avould 
enable them to make use of <pmntities of scrap material which always accumu¬ 
lated on a farm. They would be well advised to always hav<‘ small stocks of 
split links, eyebolts, washers, bolts, and nails of various sizes; inindi aum^yiug 
arid ()ft(*n costly delay Avould be avoided by fidlowing this advice. He thfuight 
it wise to aUvays carry a tool box when taking an implement out to the held, 
rioughs. cultiv,ators. and harroAvs should each be provided with swings and 
chains, so that time should not be Avasted transferring them from one imple¬ 
ment to another. Care should be taken with the implemeiit.s and fittings to see 
that they were put aw^ay proj>erly; if wooden parts were allowed to rest on 
the ground they wonhl rapidly rot. When an implement Avas finished with 
for a season, it should be thoroughly overhauled, so that it would be ready for 
the next season’s operation.s. All working harness should be tlotroughly 
cleaned and oiled not less than twice a year; trap harness should be attended 
to frequently, as it was not so substantially constructed, and Avould perish 
in a very short time if not car<‘d for. Every farmer should ha\"e a corner 
fenced off near his j^ards for a Avaste wire depot, to Avhieh all pieces of Avaste 
Avirc should be consigned. If tliese Avere allow^ed to lie about the fields, they 
would eventually cause trouble with various farm machinery. Mr. Harmer, 
who agreed with 0 })iinons expressed in the paper in every respect, said it aahs 
a great advantage to have an anvil on the farm. Mr. Delnnd also supported 
Mr. Hutchens’s paper, ]>artieularly in regard to the suggestion as to over<a>miug 
the difficulty with odd bits of wire. Messrs. Wiltshire, H. W. and W. O. Eiriie 
also commented, on the paper. 


GLARE (A\^erage annual rainfall, 24.J0in.). 

May 28th.—Present: 20 members. 

Wine Grapes. —A paper on this subject by Mr. J. H. Knappstein, was read as 
follows:—“The growing of wine grapes in this district has lieen carried on suc- 
ce.ssfully for many years, and some of our older vineyards that were planted over 
50 years ago and more are still as vigorous as ever, and according to the treat¬ 
ment re<*,eived, liear as hea\y crojis, and are of as good a quality as any growm in 
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South Australia. Tho reason of this pursuit not having extended as it should 
liave done is thert*fore not attributable to the unsuitability of the distriet, but is 
regulated by other faittors. Sotuo 20 years ago the planting of wine grapes was 
boinned i>y certain interested jiarties, and every effort was made to induce the 
planting of wine grapes suitable for the production of heavy exjiort wines, for 
wliich an almost unlimitod demand at remunerative prices was jiredicted. Tho 
efforts were successful in so far that a fairly large area was planteil, and on com¬ 
ing into liearing the stocks of wine increased everywhere, but tlie demand showed 
no corres[)onding increase, wljer<‘as the buying firms reduced the quotes to a figure 
not covering cost of jirodnction to tlie wine-maker. For several years the indus¬ 
try pass(‘d through a seveie ciisis, (^veryone connected with it, from tlie grower to 
the maker, losing considerably, until this very desperate state of affairs brought 
about its own remedy, by finding other outlets for the jiroiliiction of wine-grapes. 
Ill tin* first place the h\'deration of the States under the (Commonwealth broke 
down the barrier of duties, and a very much larger demand was created, and is 
still gvoAving rapidly in Australia. The distillation of wine for brandy and other 
])urpose8 also liolpecl to reduce snrjthis stocks, and at the present momenf distilleries 
alone take nearly half the proiluction of all the vineyards in Australia. The dried 
fruits industry is responsible for the re-grafting of many acres of wine grapes to 
other varieties more snitalile for drying, and the result has been a remarkable 
)>rosj)erity for a number of years to these growers, until it would appear now that 
the ]jroduction of dried fruits is, or has, overtaken the demand in Australia, and 
the surplus thus cr(‘ate»l is again <‘oming l>ack to thc‘ wine cellars. The demand for 
wine for (treat Britain has ke]>t steadily on about the same hwel, the last two 
years showing a somewhat increased quantity being shi]>ped, and during the jiast 
12 months a still further improvement has been shown. The position is at present 
that with increased demand everywhere, we are confidimt that judicious planting 
of the right sorts combined with good cultivation must l>e to onr advantage. One 
of the oKscntial factois for consideration in laying out a vineyard is the deep 
bnaiking up of the soil, to give the roots jilenty of scope, which unfortunately in 
the ]>ast has not been done very thoroughly. Orape vines are about tlie hardiest 
plant in cultivation, and when during the last disastrous drought the greater por¬ 
tion of other jdant life has failed in producing any cro]) at all, the grape vines, 
although sufl\u-ing to a great extent, have not died out, and produced a light crop 
of excellent grajies. Tn fact, in some vineyards wliere (‘xtra good and dee]) culti 
vatioM was practised, the crof)s have reached 70 per cent, of the normal. Hun¬ 
dreds of acres of gra]>e vines have been j)lanted in this district on a iirst ];)lough 
ing of from five to six indues, some even less, and the vines in ordinary seasons 
have floui'ish(*d and })roduced fair crops, but 1 am confident, with a 9in. to 
lOiii. ploughing, or better still, a subsoiling, the results would have shown to much 
greater advantage. We have an object lesson in Victoria, where the new jilanta- 
tions on phylloxera-resistaut-grafted stocks, are on subsoiled or trencheil grounil, 
and the difference between these and the older vineyarils is remarkable. The 
varieties of grapes most suitable for wiim-making have been tested pretty eou- 
clusively, and wo now know which are the best. For the juoduction of red wine 
the grape known as Shiraz is undoubtedly the king of all in quality. It yields 
well ill ordinary good soil, and is free from disease, is a consistent cropp(*r, anil 
there is never any fear of any winemaker refusing to handle this grape. It is 
naturally a trailer, and the very best results are obtained on trellis, but it can also 
be profitably grown on tlie bush system, that is, with rod jnuniiig, with tho rods 
tied down to the trunk. For somewhat poorer ground .Mataro and (Ireenaehe are 
the most prolific, and if tho price obtained for them is somewhat lower, it is very 
frequently made up by the heavier yield. We have also the (cabernet Sauvignor, a 
grape of the very liighest quality, but rather a liglit bearer, and it has to be 
trellised. The Malbec grape in some situations is a very heavy cropper, and of a 
quality between Shiraz and Mataro, but is not so consistent in liearing, and unless 
one is certain that a particular location suits it, it could not be recommended. 
There are dozens of other black grapes for wine making, but the above are well 
adapted for this district. In the white grapes, the Keisling stands out as the best. 
Tt is a fairly consistent heavy cropper, and proves best on trellis. The Pedro 
Ximeiies white grape is highly spoken of as of good quality and a good bearer, but 
the writei* has no personal experience of it under bearing conditions. Forsweet 
Avine we can recommend tlie Frontignac and Malaga. The first, well known as a 
table grape as well, grows on the bush system, and is a very heavy cropper, but in 
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wet situations is susceptible to oidiiim. The Malaga makes a beautiful sweet 
wine of good character, and a lovely color, and seems to do extraordinarily well in 
the only one vineyard in this district where it is grown. The Doradillo grape 
is not to be despised for a light dry wine, while if distilled for brandy making it is 
the very best for quality, while probably no other grape can approach it for heavy 
yields. Many more good varieties of grapes could be given, but the above will 
give ample selection for all purposes. There may be some who would try a plot 
of a few acres of wine grapes this season, when it is impossible to procure rooted 
vines, and the least expensive way to establish a vineyard is to sbirt with cuttings, 
of course on deep ploughed and well cultivated land only, and plant out two cut¬ 
tings in each spot where the vine is to remain. With the present soaking rains 
there is every probability of both striking root, when one could l)e removed, as 
weather seldom kills a vine once rooted; and a rooted vine remaining in the same 
place without being transplanted is quite as good, if not better, than a two-year-old 
young vine transplanted. Some beginners iiud it very difficult at planting time to 
keep the linos straight, and after a lot of measuring and running about the result 
is disappointing. 1 find the simplest and most satisfactory way is by sights, that 
is, supposing one desires to plant a block of, say 10 acres, it is necessary to mark 
tlie outside line straight, and put a sight stick at each 10ft., or whatever distance 
one determines to plant, and another row of 10ft. sight sticks at 10ft. distance 
from the first, running patallel w'ith the first line. When these two sticks arc up, 
the responsible party should go well back and get an assistant to put up another 
sight stick in line with the first two, outside of tW^ block to be planted, and if the 
first two measurements are correct the outside sticks will also be 10ft. apart, and 
this will give the line one way. The same is done on the side line; but here one 
needs to be particularly careful that the angle is exactly a right angle, and if this 
is obtained the lines both ways are bound to be riglit. Now, having sights both 
ways, one man can mark each hole at the intersection of these sights with a spade, 
or make any other mark, and the planters can go ahead without troubling whether 
they are in line. When planting wuth a 10-ft. stick, or even with a line a chain 
or more long with marks at every 10ft., the line does not allow for the undulations 
of the ground and b(3ComeH curved, whereas with using the sights only the vines 
may be an inch or more than the 10ft. apart, but the rows are straight .and easier 
to cultivate. When planting vines, not intended to be trellised, the distance of 
10ft. apart each way proves the best for cross cultivation, but if the vines are to 
bo trellised the rows could lx? 12ft. apart, and the vines in each row 8ft. apart, 
which would take about the same numlH?r of idants per acre, but will give 12ft. in 
width for ploughing, and will take less posts and wire for the work. The wine 
industry now appears to be on a sound footing, and there is every prospect of fur¬ 
ther inii)rovement in the demand, and any part of a holding however small and 
steep can be plante<l, and the work entailed in cultivating and picking grai)es does 
not interfere with other operations. It is therefore well worth the consideration 
of every landholder in this district to plant at least a few acres of wine grapes, and 
he will be agreeably surprised at the result of his operations, and will avoid the 
danger of devoting the whole of his attention to one kind of crop only.^^ 
In reply to Mr. Scales Mr. Knappsteiii said it was advisable to plant the heavier 
bearing varieties, such as Mataro, on the light, shallow soils. Mr. Dux asked if 
it was advisable to turn the clay on to the surface when ploughing deeply to plant 
a vineyard. Mr. Knappsteiii said it was not advisable, but the ground sliould be 
subsoiled to a depth of nothing less than lOin. Mr. Elliott wanted to know if it 
was advisable to subsoil with the aid of dynamite. Mr. Kriaj)pstein said that ho 
had had ho experience with that method, but thought it was a good way; it could 
be done for about £4 10s. per acre by that method. Mr. Angus (a visitor) stated 
that the concensus of opinion with regard to subsoiling with dynamite was that it 
was beneficial when only small charges of explosives were used and the soil was 
absolutely dry; it was no good if the ground was damp. Mr. Elliott asked if it 
was advisable to leave rods on the vines this year if they were badly affected by 
the drought. Mr. Knappsteiii said, providing it was not going to give the vines 
too mu^h to do, and if there was suitable wood, he should advise leaving a few 
rods. Mr. Nolan said he could bear out what Mr. Knappsteiii had said in rela¬ 
tion to planting a vineyard with cuttings, and gave an instance of how he had some 
year? previously idanted cuttings in his vineyard, putting them in 1.5in, deep, and 
he, got 100 per cent, to take. 
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GAWLEH BIVER (Average auuual rainfall, i7iri. to 18iu»). 

May 2(5th.—Bfeaent: 10 members ami one visitor. 

Thk Ouange.^ —Mr. A. M. Dawkins roatl the following pai>er on this subject:— 
‘‘ A 4ee|) alluvial soil, with good drainage, constitutes the ideal Soil for orange- 
growing, but this fruit will thrive on loam, sautly loam, and sandy soil, with plenty 
of vegetable and miiieral fertilisers, Stiff clay land, however, is unsuitable. The 
most favorable situations arc the coastal districts and plains. Oraiige-growing 
is not a success in the hills or in localities subject to very severe frosts. Bhelter 
from bleak weather is chsential. The orange may be grown from seed, but the 
Seville stocks are preferred; Ixdug hardier and less subject to collar rot. The 
seeds are sown in the nursery in a specially prei)are<^l bed. They are sown broad¬ 
cast, and covered with alx>ut lin. of loose compost. A screen of cali<',o is erecteil 
over those VkhIs as protection against excessive rain, heat, and frost. The seeds 
are sown in sj)rii]g, and about a year later the seedlings are transplanted to the 
nursery l)ed. Home may Ix^ budded the same summer or early in autumn, but the 
tops are not cut off’ until the following spring. A few Jiiay be ready to trans¬ 
plant into the orchard the following autumn, but the majority will not b?. reaily 
until the next spring time, or thiw years from the sowing of the seeil. It is more 
cconoiiiical for the gardener to piirclnise trees from a reliable nurseryman than to 
attempt to grow his own. Orange trees are plante<l at various distances apart, 
some growers putting them in as close as loft, x IfJft., others 25ft. x 25ft. The 
distajice »le])en<ls a goo<l deal upon the soil and situation. A very rich deep fer¬ 
tile soil will grow larger trees than a j>oorer soil, ami recjuires fewer trees to the 
acre. A fair average distance is 20ft. x 20ft. This allows for 100 trees to the 
acre, and if the soil is free, tlie roots will reach from one row to the other. 1 
prefer planting ,the trees in square formation, as it is more convenient for work¬ 
ing with the horse lK)th ways between the trees. In ]>lanting, I find it best to 
use lines, putting six or more the full length, and using one in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, and planting where the lines meet. Orange trees shouhl not be planted 
deeper than they were in the nursery ; in fact it is better to have the tree an inch 

or two above tlie level of the surrounding laml to prevent the water, after irrigat¬ 

ing or heavy rain, lying around the trunks. The young trees should })e lifted with 
a good ball of eartji around the roots. This prevents the sliock of transplanting 
affe<’.ting them to any marked degree. .Holes sliouhl he dug some weeks before 
planting, or the land should be sulwoiled. Holes sliouhl lx> liJled with suitable 
soil (saml and loam for preference) to within (iin. of the top, and then filled with 
watei’; this allows the soil to settle down, ainl avoids the shifting of the trees 
after planting. As the trees are jdanted the gjound shouhl be jiresscMi firmly 
around them. They should be given a bucket of water, and mulched with a few 
forkfuls of half-dcjcayed straw or other suitable material. This is one of the best 
means of helping a young tree through its first year in the orchard. The orange 
orchard requires careful cultivation not only to kill the weeds, but also to keep the 
soil open and loose. In an ordinary season the orchard should be plouglied four 

times. In May or .luiie the soil is ploughed away from the trees on both sides. 

This leaves the tree with an open furrow on eaeli side of it, thus draining off* 
heavy winter rains. In the spring, ^eptenilier and October, these furrows are 
ploughed back and followed later with a goo<i scarifying. After every rain 
through the summer the garilen should be worked up with the scarifier. In sea¬ 
sons like the last two, all the work can lx? done with the scarifier. IJulesH the soil 
is naturally rich and loose and replenished every few years by silt from ffoods, the 
trees require heavy a]>plicatioiis of manure. :&i^anuring must acA*ompany irriga¬ 
tion. A sup]dy of humus is necessary to keep the soil open and loose, and help 
to retain the moisture, also to prevent the soil becoming cold and sour. For this 
reason a goo<l supply of farmyard manure is essential to secure good results. It 
keeps the ferment of the soil healthy and active. If sufficient water is avail¬ 
able the ploughing in of a catch crop such as peas or clover, can be practised with 
profit. Both fartiiyard manure and cover crops need to lx? supplemented with the 
use of commercial fertilizers. 1 reeoiiimend 21bs. to 41bs. of superphosphate, and 
lib. to 23bs. dried blood per tree, and where necessary the addition of lib. to 21bs. 
sulphate of potash per tree. A tree looking a little sickly with yellow-colored 
foliage and scanty and light, dry fruit, indicates a probable lack of nitrogen, and 
the application of dried blood will effect an improvement. Too much nitrogen 
Mil cause rough-skinned fruit. Superphosphate acts on the |feneral vigor of the 
tree, increasing its growth and development. Unless a plent&ul supply of 
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of a goo<l quality is available, orange trtH.'s cannot be grown profitably. Lack of 
water is fatal to the quality of the fruit. Trees must be kept continually grow¬ 
ing if the fruit is to 1 k^ of a high quality. Orange titles start to make root 
growth in July, and should the weather iji that month and August Ikj dry, the 
trees will need irrigating, or the tine fibrous roots will |)erish, and the eflTect w'iil 
be shown later by the alisence of young growth after flowering. If dry wtnither 
with fierce hot winds is experieiit'e<t in November and December, the trees must be 
watered, or all exjiosed fruit will drop off. If the weather has lH»en very hot and 
dry, trees that have, been watered may lose a (|uantity of fruit, but they will cer¬ 
tainly be better than thoi-c whicli are neglectetl. In watt»ring orange trees it is 
necessary to give them a. goorl soaking. Do not administer frequent and scanty 
wa.t<*rings. An orange trt'e of .'in avm-age age requires from dOOgalls. to OOOgalls. 
every three or four weeks, according to the conditions of the weather and the re¬ 
tentive power of the soil. After every watering, as soon as the ground is work¬ 
able, it must Im.‘ cultivated. On no account, must the gronml be allowed to become 
<li‘y ,‘ind hard. Tin' sehvtion of vari<‘ties di'pemjs entirely on the coii<lltions 
nmler which the tiees are to be gimvn. The Washington Navel is one of the* 
lM‘st, but to be successful it reijuires goo<l soil and ]denty of moisture. My 
t*xperimic(‘ is that it is the woj*st of all the oranges to dro]) its fruit. Of the com¬ 
mon oranges the Habina, 8i)etia, St. Michael, .and l\aramatta are good hardy 
market varieties; Maltese ami Kuby, the MeditmTanean Sweet, Oonijamda, and 
\’alencia make good useful late varieties. No orange equals tin* Mandarin 

lor flavor; it is easy to j>eel and clean to hainlle. The Emjieror is one of the best 

kinds, but for flavor Nolnlis is to be jueferred. Dancy ’s is a spkmdid ])acking 

mainlariii, almost scarlet in color, with a slight mm-k flavor. Beauty of Glen 
Xletreat is another highly recommende<l mamlarin. This fruit will not improve, 

after it is ripe. Oranges should not be over ripe when ]>icked, or the flavor will 

l.)e lost, ami the fruit be flat and insipid. Orange trees are subject to the attacks of 
scales, ajihides, and mites. The red scale has done much ilamage, and cai]se<l a 
lot of trouble and expense. The most sncc<‘ssful remedy is to treat the trees with 
gas, jnittiiig a tent over the lre<‘, and fumigating it. Tlie black or olive scale is 
comparatively liarmless. Its j)rosence is accompanied by a soot-like deposit on 
flic leaves and fruit. ^I’his is caused by tin* excreta of the scale insects, which 
• hop on the leaves, ami upon it a minute, fungus flourishes, the remains of which 
form a black •leposit. SjUTiying with kerosine emulsion, r(*sin comjiound, or red 
spraying oil will kill the scale, and the black deposit will disa.[»pear. The cot¬ 
tony cu.shlon S(‘al<‘ is usiumIIv k<*pt in check by its natural enemies, holy birds, and 
it need cause no alarm. Orange a]>hidos, whidi are much like cabbage blight, but 
black, attack the growing tips ami flower bmis of the orang(‘, and if not checketl 
will often interfere seriously with the flowering. Fortunately in this district they 
have many natunil enemies—ladyVnrds, lace wing flies, and internal i>arasites. 
Bpraying with tobacco wasli or kerosine emulsion will di'stroy them, but in spray¬ 
ing be sure tliat tlie natural eneinies of the aphides are not <lestruyed; if they are in 
evidence they will destroy tlie blight. (Udlar rot is troublesome in wet districts, 
especially if the soil contains a liUle loo much clay. 

NOKTHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, IDin.). 

May 4tli.—i’resent: eight members. 

11k.\j>K[c V. Stiupurk ok JIauvesteh. —In a pai>er on this question Mr. .1. Williams 
said that he did not favor the use of the header. It w.as ailvocated on behalf of 
the header that the ci'op could be reaped liefore it was thoroughly ripe, and that 
loss by shaking was thereby avoi(ie<l. He contended, however, that this practice 
was liable to J’osult in the production of pinched grain. In his o]>iiiioii, the crop 
should Ih 3 quite rijio before harvesting was attempteil, to ensure a sample of full, 
])lump grain. Jii regard to the claim that the straw resulting from the header 
process was more readily eaten l>y stock than that reape<l with harvester or strip¬ 
per, his experience <lid not iKmr this out where care hail been taken to reap the 
crop at the right period of its growth, ami provided that the straw had not been 
(jamageil by rain. He admitted that in cases where a heavy crop was tangled and 
knocked down, there was an advantage in tlie use of the binder and header, pro¬ 
vided the sheaves were, tigiitly tied. There was considerably more work in¬ 
volved in the use of the header, and in many cases the threshing of the sheaves 
wa$ not thoroughly executed. He l>elieved the complete harvester was the most 
satisfactory and oeoiiomical machine, Tn reply to Mr. 1). Bowe, Mr. Williams 
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said that he did not think the stripper or harvester injured the grain, and he had 
never found that the header damaged the grain. Mr. E. W, Kelly had put through 
four and live lojtds of hay per day with the header. Mr. A. Low recalled the use 
of the steam thresher and cleaner favored in Scotland, and the beautiful samples 
of grain which were x>rnduced there. Mr. J. Dali, speaking from 20 years' ex¬ 
perience, said the header was well adapted for use bn small areas, more particu¬ 
larly for the i>roductiou of good samples of seed wheat. Mr. Warden favored the 
harvester. Mr. Williams said that horses were unwilling to eat headed straw, and 
that they wore only warranted in forcing the stock to eat it in a season like the 
I>ast. Mixed with bran or molasses, however, straw made a good feed. 

SADDLEWOBTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69in.). 

April 10th.—I'resent: four memljers and three visitors. 

Demonstration l^iiOTg. —Mr. F. II. Kelly tabled 26 varieties of wheats grown 
in plots, and liarvested by his son Eric. The plots were 9ft. by 4ft. The seed 
was sown on May 2:ird, 1914, and the crox> was cut on November 18th. The 
rainfall was 10.28iii. for the year, but only 5.18in. fell between seeding and harvest. 
Each grain was dibln^d in 3in. apart, and lOOlbs. suj)er. was apjilied per acre. 
The plots W’^htm inspected by the Chairman and Secretary in the spring showed 
good grovrth for the season. The straw i)or acre is the gross return less the grain 
only:—Wheat per acre—King’s Tied, 23.28l)ush.; Bunyip, 23bu8h.; Thew, 
22.50bush.; Own Selection No. 4, 22.22bush.; Golden Drop, 22.08; Own Selection 
No. 1, 2l.30bush.; Ked Tuscan, 20.52buHh.; Late Gluyas, 20.28bush.; Yandilla 
King, 20.21bu8h.; Marshall’s No. 3, 20bu8h. Straw (.liay) per acre—Florence, 
1 ton 2cwtH. 741bs.,; Zealand Blue, 1 ton 2cwts. 311bs.; Bobs, 1 ton Icwt. 531bs.; 
Thew, 1 ton; King’s Red, 19cwts.; Marshall’s No. 3, 18cwts. 54Ibs.; Yandilla 
King, IScwts. fiaibs.; Selection No. 4, 18cwts. 441l>s.; Firbank, ITcwts. 671bs,; 
Bunyip, 17cwts. 241bs. The yields from the other varieties ranged down to 10 bush, 
and lOcwts. ptjr acre. 


SADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69in.). 

May 2l8t.—Present: nine members. 

Curing Bacon on the Farm. —Mr. W. Scales, in dealing with this subject, said 
the maintenance of a low temperature was essential to successful curing. The 
work, therefore, w^as best undertaken in the coldest months of the year. A cellar 
made a suitable curing room, as the temperature was less likely to vary than in 
other places, and as it was darker the meat was not so liable to lose its color. The 
principal ingredients used in preserving meat were salt, brown sugar, and salt¬ 
petre. A good brine for i)ickling was made as follows:—To lOgalls. of clean rain¬ 
water add lOlbs. of fine salt, lOlbs. of coarse salt, 81bs. of brown sugar, 11b, of 
saltpetre, and ^Ib, of allspice. Dissolve the salt, sugar, and saltpetre in wabir, 
und immerse the allspice, tied uj) in a bag. Boil the mixture for one hour and 
skim off any frothy matter that rises to the surface during the boiling. The 
brine should only be made stroug enough to float an egg or a potato. When deal¬ 
ing with thick flitches and hams it was a good practice to rub them briskly for 
the first two or three days. The salt should be jiressed into every d 0 j)res 8 ion, cut 
surface, and joint. Clean pieces of hardwood previously soaked in brine, could 
be used as weights to keep the sides immersed. The meat should remain in the 
X)iekle for about three weeks. In dry curing he preferred using all fine dry salt, 
soy 251bs. to 31bs. brown sugar, lib. of finely jmwdered saltpetre, and Jib. allspice. 
'During the first three or four days this mixture should be rubbed over the fleshy 
parts and around the bones and joints. Afterwards the mixture should be spread 
over the sides about twice a wee.k, allowing most on the ham and shoulders ana lass 
along the bellies. The sides should be stacked flesh up, one on top of the other, 
in such a position that when the salt dissolved it would run towards the thickco- 
portions of the side and ham. The stacking should be alternated, so that the 
sides on top one day would lie at the l)ottom the following day, and so on. From 
15 to 21 days, according to size, would be Sufficient time in the stack. There 
were several kinds of spices, that might bo used for flavoring purposes, according 
to fancy, such as allspice, thyme, mint, sage, cloves, cayenne pepper, bay leavei^ 
cinnamon, &c. When the salting process was completed the meat should be re¬ 
moved , from the stack or barrel and placed on a table. AU loose salt and 
bits ot fat, &c., should bo scraped off before washing it well with * lukewarm 
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wat<^r and a little diftsolved carlnjiiate of soda. The bacon should be hung to dry 
in a room free from dust and insects. If the weather was unfavorable it might be 
necessary to dry it by means of heat from a dull fire. When it was sufficiently 
dry, if smoked bacon was preferred, it should ha rubbed over lightly with olive 
oil. A simple way of getting the color and flavor of smoked bacon was to paint 
it over with essence of smoke. In smoking care should be taken that as little 
heat as possible reached the meat that was hanging over the fire. This could be 
accomplished by placing sheets of galvanized iron on columns of bricks, thereby 
allowing the smoke to reach it in as cool a state as possible. After the desired 
coloring had been attiiined, and the meat had cooled down the hacon should be 
rubbed over again with olive oil, and hung up in a dry, dark room, taking care to 
exclude all insects. If a suitfiblo room wfis not available the moat should bo 
packed away in bran or coarse oatmeal or j>ea meal. Another good method was to 
saturate calico in a creamy solution of lime and water, and then closely stick the 
covering round the meat and hang it in a cool place. 


BEAUFOKT.— Coruection. —On })age 909 of the May issue, Mr. Sampson is 
reported to have stated, ‘^He favored a motor for working and pulling farm 
machines, etc.This should read, ‘‘lie favored a small motor attached to the 
working gear of the harvester, for driving the machine, thus reducing the draught. 

BLYTH, June 19th.— Oo-opp:ration.— This subject was introduced and dis¬ 
cussed, A motion that co-operation amongst farmers was not practicable, was 
carried. 

IjYNDOCH, June 24th.—Mr. G. W. Warren read a pa})er dealing wdlh horses. 
The discussion was adjourned until the uext meeting. 

TWO WELLS.—Members, who discussed the ])apers on the subject of co¬ 
operation read at Congr(^ss, agreed that to do business through local coiniuittees 
would eventually mean that salaries would have to be paid; by this means any 
saving which might l>e otherwise effected would l)e absorbed. 

WATERYALE, May 24th.—In reply to a question by Mr. Baker, members 
.agreed that September and October were the best months to plant orange trees. 
Mr. Grace asked for advice regarding the best varieties of apples and peaches. It 
was considered that Brigg’s Rod May was tlie best early peach, and Lady Palmer¬ 
ston the best late variety. Mr. Burgess suggested Jonathan, Cleopatra, and Rome 
Beauty as the three be^t apple varieties. Mr. Grace [)referred Dunn’s Seedling. 
In reply to a query as to the l)e8t metho<l of eradicating HOurBol>s, members said 
constant working was the only means of contending with this pest. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.42in.). 

April 27th.—Present: 15 members and one visitor. 

Lessons prom the Drought. —^Mr. A. Schroeter read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He emphasised the necessity for fodder conservation in good seasons, and 
advocated binding and threshing portion of the crop and saving the straw. He re¬ 
commended stacking some surplus hay in mice-proof sheds. He said a lesson could 
be learned from the farmers in the dry districts of Victoria, who stored oats in 
barns made of curved galvanized iron, in the same manner as a tank, but not 
soldered. The tanks were filled by means of an elevator, and were fitted with a 
spout at the bottom to fill the bags. A 2,000gall. tank would hold 250bush., and 
could be made in sizes to accommodate l,0()0bush. As the tank was mice-porof, its 
cost was saved in bags in a few years. Messrs. W. J. Hall and W. Buchanan con¬ 
tributed. to the discussion. Members generally considered that the header should 
be made greater use of in favorable districts. 
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MINLATON (Average annual rainfall, 17.46jn.). 

May 27tb.—^Present: 11 nieTnV)erH. 

Co-OPEliATiON. —This subject was dealt witli in a juiper bv Mr. J. MeKcn/Zie. 
He planed before members the a<lvantage\s to be gaine«l by a proper system of co¬ 
operation by fanners. The j)roduejng industry oecii|)ied such an important i>OHi- 
tiou ill the welfare of the State that it was really ineuinbent upon farmers to or¬ 
ganise, as oidy by that means would the liest results b<^ attained. Members agreed 
with the writer of the paper that eo-oiMU-ation was necessary. Mr. MeKen/de 
drew members’ attention to the fact that if super, bags wer(‘ thorouglily was]K‘d 
immediately after emptying, they could Vie put to much further use. Mr. A. H. 
McKenzie said that he had tried washing super, liags in sen water, and had beim so 
successful that he luul been able to eft’ect consiilerable economy in the fuirchase 
of sacks. 


YORKMTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17.47in.). 

May loth.—Prerent: six members. 

Mr. Davey read a paper entithHl Notes on the Past Season.” He said that 
one of the jieculiarities of the past season consisted in the faet that more than 
half the useful rain fell in the months of March, April, and tlie early jiart of May, 
as the result of wdiicli most of the <*arly-sown crops gave i-eturns varying from 
fair to good, whilst late-sown crops were extnunely light. However, his ex])erieiice 
of the past six years generally, had shown that late-sown croi)s gave the l>est yield 
of grain. Therefore, he said that it was not wise to a<lo])t the practice wliich ha]>- 
pened to be successful in one particular season. TJie yii'ld of a ('rop dej)endc<i a 
great deal on the conditions which obtfiiiied when growth commem^ed. In Ihe 
paat season, heayier applications of mannre and thicker seeding, in the case of 
early sown cro])H, resulte<l in a Indter return than was the ens(' witli those sown 
later. Neither did he re<*eive Ix'tter returns from f.'illow’ than from stnVdile land. 
In a season like the last the maiji consideration seemed to lie the time of seeding. 
He found that of King’s Ked, Federation, and Marshall’s No. .‘i, the last-nanu'd 
variety had yielded the best. He wishe<l to imju’ess rnemliers w'ith the necessity 
for making reserves of fod<ler, grain, as well as working ca]>ital in times of pros¬ 
perity, to enable tbem to tide over the Umn years. He tliought farmers should 
make a practice of keepijig two years’ su^iply of hay on hand in all normal seasons, 
so that a stack should not be used until it liad stood for 12 months. Some loss of 
weight would result, but lie thought that this would be more than balanced by 
the increased feeding vjiliie, and the security against a crop failure. Kxtra rjinin’ 
titles of grain, also, should be kept on hand for the })urpose of feeding stock dur¬ 
ing the wuntcr, if necossary, or iu the event of a failuio of crop it would be 
available for the following season's seeding. Tn any case, if care was taken, the 
seed could always be disposed of with very little loss. He maintained that every 
farmer, witli the exception of thosi* located in absolutely safe districts, should 
always have in hand for working cajntal an amount e<pial to two years’ re¬ 
quirements. Owing to the irregularity of our seasons, it was necessary to make 
provision to meet conditions arising from dronghts, and if jiroducers were to re¬ 
cognise this, the pros]>erity of the country w^ould be maintained on a better level. 
Disenssion followed, ami members agreed that farmers should save as much straw 
as possible in good seasons to be used in times of feed scarcity. One member 
thought stock preferred straw' which had lain in the jiaddock for a time. An¬ 
other member favored cutting the straw’ immediately after reaping, and chaffing it 
mixed with hay. Mr. Hartmann exhibite<l some tine Pinkeye potatoes grown 
with the aid of irrigation; also a tomato plant of unusual growth. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

OOOEABIK (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

May 1st.—Present; 12 members and four visitors. 

The Sei.eotton^ and Care of Teams on the Fahm. —^Mr. E. J. Stretton read a 
paper on this subject. He said that the heavier types of horses were good 
animals, and served their purpose, piirtieularly so w'hen there was heavy work 
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to be (lone; but there was a great tendency at the present time to prefer the 
Jighter types, mainly on aecomit of feed. There were thrive essentials to look 
for in purchasing a horse, i.e., soiindn(‘SH, strengtli, and stamina. He favored 
the short, nuggetty animal. It should be wide in the chest, short in the Ti(?ck 
iind back, deep in the fore and hind quarters, short and heavy in the legs, with 
plenty of hair and bone, and with a short, blocky head. As a rule this iy]>e pos¬ 
sessed all the characteristi<*s that made for tlie most useful animal on the farm. 

It was generally docdle, and possessed great endurance, ]denty of grit and 

energy, in addition to being a splendi4| <ioer, and having jdenty of jiace. It 

woul(i do far more work than any other type on the same amount of feed, and 
kept in splendid condition whilst (^tlH‘r horses fell away. On most farms there 
were to be found heavy horses, and medium and lighter sorts: therefore, in 
sebu'ting teams for the ditl'erent farm implements attention should be given to 
]>alanc<\ Steady pacers should be selected for tin* li(*avy implements, and the 
faster animals for the drill. Where a scratch team was used for a long 
ploughing season it would be found at (he linish that all the horses would b(* 
more knocked np than would be the case if an uniform team WMwe iis(»d. The 
food ration slioubl be vnri(‘d accortling to cir<mmstances, but only good wliole- 
some fo(Kl should be fed to horses. Attention should be given to harness. An 
ill-fitting collar would r(‘sult iu sore shoulders, and would often cause 
a horse to jib. WIhmi sore shouhlers di»i 0 ('cur they should Iw dressed 
with castor oil, and when the horse was again worked a false collar 

of some soft material should be oiovided. Htabling accommodation should 
TKwer l>e nogh‘cted, as it lunl an important b(‘aring on tht‘ wadl- 

)»eing of tlu* liorse. runecessary harshness in the handling of the 
horse should always be avoided. In reply to (piestions, Air. Stretton said that 
no one pure breed of horse fulfillcMl thi‘ requirements of their district, but th(^ 
Suffolk Punch was the muirest approach. linrses should not be given access 

to water when unduly heated, but otherwise they could be allowed to drink 

at any time. To prevent sore shoulders Mr. Kidclle recommend('d the clipping 
of the hair on the liorsi's’ shoulders where the colbirs rested. Air. Wlieadon 
thought thorougli grooming was the best ]>reventive measure. Mr. Stretton 
advised care in driving, ('S|)e(*<ially in rough country, and. said the pace of u 
horse? largely depended on the w^ay it was broken in. Members tliought that 
when working a horse for the first time' after a long spell the slKuilders should 
be batluhl several times vvitli cold water. 


KLBOW MILL (Average annual rainfall, 11 in. to 12in.) 

May 2qth.—Preserjt: 14 ineinliers and five visitors. 

Modkkn Farm 1 no. —This subject was dealt with in an interesting manner by Mr. 
P. P. Wake. He said that despite the improvements ma.de in machinery and the 
greater gemu’al agricultural knowledge the farmers wt're no better off than they 
had been in the previous drought. Honi<‘ of them were going in for too largt? 
implements. The 10 furrow plougli, for example, when the surface was uneven, 
di<i not half plough the laud, an<l the result was a healthy crop of w’t'eds in.Ktead 
of wdiivit. He liked the old three to four furrow ploughs with the large mould¬ 
boards. Success did not deiu'iid upon the amount of w'ork accomplished, but upon 
tlu? way it was doiu?. There shouUt be a place for everytliing, and everything 
should be in its jdacc. On a thousand-acre farm he w^ould place the homestead iu 
the centre, and divide the land into four easily accessible paddo('ks. He advocated 
early fallowing and the use of the peg-top harrow's, which ]>piietrated deeply. 
Ploughed well, ami thus harrowed, the laiul w'ouhi not require cultivating to kill 
weeds until seeding tinuL The harvester was better than the stripper, and cocky 
chaff could be saved. When forced to feed working horse's with cocky chaff, the 
necessary additions of bran and pollard made its cost equivalent to that of hay 
chaff at £10 ])er ton. Fvery farmer should keep from 100 to 200 8h(?ep, which 
alone W'ould return from £rd) to £80 annually, beshles providing home rations. 
She'epskitiH should be stretched well and treate<i W’ith w'eevil wash to preserve their 
quality. A couple of foals or more should be reared each season, mating the best 
mares with the best sin's available. A good foal was worth f(H?ding after w'eaning. 
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Cattle and pigs likewise provided a handy source of income, and fruit trees should 
ho grown round tho homestead to improve its appearance, and to provide fmppHes 
• for the home. A good discussion followetU Mr. B. Banisey agreed that large 
ploughs were a hindrance and not an improvement. Mr. A, O, Dawkins said 
that owing to the presence of stumps the use of scarifier harrows was necessary in 
tJie district. Mr. A. Chilman (Chairman) said that the use of large implements 
enabled the fanner to do more work at the right time with less hands. The Sec¬ 
retary (Mr. G. T. Wake), and Messrs. E. Wake, W. G. Bradley, A. Tilley, and F. 
Frith also spoke. 

Advantages op the Agricultural Bureau. —Mr. E. Wheeler read a paper on 
this subject, in which he said every farmer should be a member of a Bnuich. Non- 
members claimed that they could grow as good crops- as members, but they had 
selfislily been benefiting from the agricultural organization of the past quarter of 
a century. . Ho thought the Branch should hold socials and homestead meetings 
periodically to encourage outsiders, create competition, and foster eacperimental 
work. Every farmer in the Commonwealth should do what he could to bring 
alK)ut a comprehensive system of co-operation, and it should be the aim of the 
Agricultural Bureau to afford practical encouragement and assistance. Messrs. 
Bradley, Dawkins, and the Secretary contributed to tho discussion. 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 32iii. to 13in.). 

^ May 26th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Farm Attractions. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Holland) read a paper on 
this subject. He said that farmers should do all in their power to make farm 
life as attractive as possible to the women and children. A buggy and pair, 
suitable for the womenfolk to drive, should be provided, to enable them to visit 
their friends quite independently of the men. Provision for outdoor games 
and exercises should also be made. An extract from tho Journal on the same 
subject was read by Mr. W. G. Morcombe. Mr. L. Will emphasized the need 
of providing adequate lighting and ventilation in the kitchens, where their 
womenfolk had to spend so much of their time. Mr. N. Packer drew a com¬ 
parison between the life of the young men in England and that of the youth of 
Australia. If more consideration were shown to the young men who under¬ 
took farm work, there would be no shortage of labor. Mr. Holland said that 
in cases where married men were employed oii the farm, pieces of land should 
be apportioned to them, so that they could establish comfortable homes. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

May 27th,—Present: live members. 

Care of Ewes and Lambs. —In a imper on this subject, Mr. C. Barraud com¬ 
pared the conditions under which sheep were kept in the United Kingdom with 
those obtaining in Australia. In his opinion farmers should exercise better super¬ 
vision over ewTS at lambing time than was the gdUbral practice here. A little 
assistance rendered to a ewe which was haying difficulty in parturition might pos¬ 
sibly be the means of saving both ewe and lamb. With this id^ in view he re¬ 
commended that ewes should be kept in a small paddock while lambing lasted, and 
should receive the attention of the farmer daily. They should be provided with 
good feed, calculated to promote a flow of milk sufficient for the needs of the 
lamb. Particular care in regard to feeding of the lambs after weaning was also 
nectary. This was the critical period in the growth of the lamb, and its imr 
portance should not be overlooked, He found that the Lincoln ram mated with 
the Merino ewe produced a superior lamb to that resulting from the Shropshire 
cross, as regards wool, frame and rapid development. Ewes of this cross mated 
mth a pure Merino ram, also produced a good Comeback lamb, both in respect to 
wool and size of frame. Discussion by members followed, and all agreed that an 
early fodder crop wae an essential to the welfare of ewes and lambs. 
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KOONIBHA. 

May 26tyh—Presoiit: 15 iiioiiibers and throt^ viHitors. 

Farm Stables. —In a jiapei* oii this subject, Mr. Koch said it was liest to have 
one large building to include the stables, harness room, ehafl’room, and a barn for 
wheat, oats, &c. With this idea in view he reconimended a two-story building. A 
long wooden manger, running through the stable, with separate stalls for eat'h 
horse, w^as most suitable, in Ids ox>inioii. A watering trough should be pro¬ 
vided in a handy jiosition in the yanl. Arouiul this a stone wall should be built 
to protect the horses from the cold winds which prevailed in this district. Mr. 
Dohl preferrejl an earth Jloor for the stables, if the horses were not shod. The 
Chairinan (Mr. Rudolph; recomniemled a floor made from sawn timber, while the 
Rev. Wiebusch suggested the use of titiee woo<l blocks giouted with concrete. 
Mr. Foggo said that the water trough should not be placed in the stable yard, as 
the water became dirty so (juic'kly. Members prefeirtul a strong slab fence to a 
stone wall for enclosing the stable yard. 


8ALT CREEK. 

May 22nd.—I’resent: J4 memlH'rs and two visitors. 

—In contributing a ])a[»er on this topic, Mr. W. 11. Stephens 
plained that there were several methods of burning limestone. The two prin¬ 
cipal methods, which he projmsed to deal with in his paper, were burning on the 
surface, and burning in a kiln. The former method was, he considered, llie Ix'st 
and easiest in country like theirs, where stumps were so plentiful. To burn a 
batch of from 150 to iJSObush., the bottom layer should be marked out with stumps 
in a circle about 5y(|s. in diameter, two <liameters, at right angles to one another, 
bi'ing form<‘<l witii light brush. 8tumps sliould be rest(‘d over the brush, so that 
wlum tlie kiln was lighted, a draught wo\dd lie caus(‘d right through the kiln. Tlu' 
first layer of stumps shouhl bi' 15hi. to 18in. high, and care should be taken to s<‘e 
that all crevices were fiUe<l up. The first layer of stones should then lx? made 
from bin. to 8in. in thickness. Wlion juaking the second layer of stumps the* 
ladius shoidil be about a foot less than the iirst, and the second layer of stone 
rliould l>e from 8in. to lOin. in Judght. This process should be re|)e{ited witli aJtcT- 
nate layers of woo«l and limestone, until tlie kiln was completed. For a kiln 
such as that ilescribeil, 9yds. to 10yds. of stone, and about six good drayloads of 
stumps would l>e required. Two men should Ih> able to build the kiln in about 
six hours. The kiln should be lighte<l in calm wc^atlier, in the evening preferably. 
If a strong wind should arise after the kiln was lighteil, more wood should lx* fed 
to the side exposed to th(‘, wind. An excavated kiln should have a cross section 
about 10ft. square, and be about 7ft. deeji. This wouhl contain very nearly the 
same (|uantity as the surface kiln. The bottom layer of stumps should Ix' from 
12iu. to 15in. thick, and tlie first layer of stone from .‘iin. to bin. thick. The re¬ 
mainder of the kiln should be iilled with albunate layers of w'ood and stone, each 
from loin, to a foot in thickne.'-s, until the material was about a foot al)Ove the 
surface of the kiln. A final covering of cocky chaff, about 9iii. in thickness, 
would be found to effectively keep the heat confined to the kiln. Provision for 
lighting the kiln should be made when it was being built by plaeiiig a hollow 
log or three pieces of split timber down the centre to the bottom laym-. It was 
])r(»ferable to crack the stone in the kiln, to avoid waste. Lighting could be 
effecteil by pouring a bottle of kerosene down the hollow in the centre, and drop¬ 
ping down some burning material. Discussion followed, and the majority of mem¬ 
bers favored surface burning on account of easier handling of the lime after 
burning. 


•yABMANA (Average annual rainfall, 15,14in.). 

May 22nd.—Present; 1.3 memlxirs and two visitors. 

Poultry Breeding. —In a pa)>er dealing wdth this subject, Mr. G. Dorey said:— 
Fowlhouses should he built of galvanized iron, with as little wood as possible. 
Where it was essential to use wood, it should be on the outside, in order to provide 
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as little harlxir for tick as possible. The houses should face the east, so that the 
fowls Tvould get the early morning sun, should l)e dry and warm, well ventilated, 
but on no account draughty. The houses should be cleaned out every week and 
disinfected to prevent disease. A little fresh lime and sand placed on the floor 
kept it fresh. The water vessels should be kept in the shade, as the fowls needed 
plenty of fresh water during the warm weather. A little Ej>8oin salts could be 
}>ut in occasionally. For laying purposes only he recommended the White Leg¬ 
horn. Silver ami White Wyandottes, White ami Black Orjungtons, Rhode Island 
Reds, Red Sussex, and Plyinouth Rocks w’ere very good layeis, good table birds, and 
also very good for cross breeding with the White Leghorns. The Wyandotte 
was not a good mother, for the reason that it commenced to lay again when the 
brood was from four to six weeks old. Continuing, the paper read:—“The 
Faverolle is a new breed to this locality, 1 expect, but is a breed that is coming to 
the fore very quickly. This fowl originated in France, a (*ountry noted for its 
high-class table birds. Although bred for table purposes, it luis been found by 
expert poultry men to be a prolific layer, more especially in winter. The pro¬ 
geny, too, are robust, quick in growdh, and very fleshy, so that they make ideal 
market birds at a very early stage. Wo must always rememtK^r what we are 
aiming at when crossing laying and table birds. h^or ogglaying alone 1 should 
recommend the following first crosses—Minorca and Orpington, Minorca ami 
Wyandotte, Minorca and Plyinouth Rock, Leghorn and Moudaii, Leghorn and Red 
Sussex. All these make «^xc<dlent layers, are hardy, and do well with reason¬ 
able treatment. For table birds w'C must select the birds with that point in 
view. For spring chickens the following crosses are everything tliat can be de¬ 
sired—Faverolles and Orpingtons, Faverolles ami Dorkings, lloudans an<l Orping¬ 
tons, and Red Sussex and Orpingtons. For tal.de purposes jiJone I should recom¬ 
mend Red Sussex, Dorkings, and Orpingtons. It must l>e borne in imnd that the 
cockerel used should be the lighter breed of the two. Thus when making a pen 
of Leghorns and Orpingtons, use the Leghorn cockerel and Orpington hen. If 
mated the other way, not only are the results less satisfactory, but much injury 
may be caused by the cockerel being far too heavy. On no account use a cross¬ 
bred cockerel, as no good can come of such a mating. Second crosses are to be 
obtained by running a pure bred cockerel with first cross hens. “ In discussiag 
the paper, members were unanimous in agreeing that poultry could be j)rofitably 
kept on farms, as otherwise the food they consumed would probably Vw wasted. 
In re}>ly to Mr. M. K. Frost, Mr. W. Dorey said that pure bred fowls required no 
more attention than common barndoor fowls which were often met with on farms. 


CARROW, May 27th.— Annual Report. —The Hon, Secretary (Mr, T, Barr) 
presented the first annual report of the Branch. Since the first meeting of the 
Branch in May, 1914, considerable progress had been made, and the member- 
shii) had increased from 13 to 24. 

MILTALTE, May 28th.— Co-operation. —Mr. H. R. Jacobs contributed a pajier 
U^aring on this subje(d. He said that jiroducers should avail themselves of the 
opportunities the Bureau system offered in the dimotion of co-ofieration. Under 
the present conditions, all the salaries, expenses, ami commission of the agents of 
the many firms with which farmers had to do business were debited to them. It 
appeared to him that if a co-operative system could lie evolved all this expense 
could be avoidetl, ami the cost of machinery, &<l, which they purcliased would be 
proportionately less. Members agreeid that co-operation was advisable and practi¬ 
cable. 

yADNARlE, May 29th.— Injuries Caused bv Harness. —Mr. B. B. Crosby 
contributed a short paper on this subject. He emphasized the necessity for exer¬ 
cising care to prevent injuries which ill-fitting harness caused to the skin of tlie 
horse. Blisters and inflammation of the neck should be dressed with arnica lotion, 
which was prepared by mixing one fluid ounce of tincture of arnica with 15 fluid 
ounces of water. This lotion was very useful for application to sores and 
blisters. The fitting of the collar should also receive attention. Saddle galls 
could generally be obviated by slackening the girth when the rider dismounted. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

.EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOERIKA. 

May 29tlj.—Present: 21 members and four visitors. 

Mixed Fahming. —In a i»ai)er on this subject, Mr. Gray dwelt on the advantages 
of coiiibiniijg other brandies of farming with wlieatgrowiiig. As time went on, 
the land in tJieir district would gradually become more settled and cleared, and he 
thought it would prove very suitable for the dillcrent braiudies of farming. He 
believed the rearing of hordes could be carried on successfully and profitably. 
When a settler purchased his team, he should include a few good serviceable mares, 
he preferreil medium to heavy draught. A stallion which possessed those dtjsir 
able characteristics which might he lacking in the mares, should be used. Dairy¬ 
ing operations would prove very juofitable to a farmer who had jilonty of assis¬ 
tance from members of Ids family. ijiicenie could be grown with the aid of 
irrigation, and its use as a food waa very valuable for stimulating butter produc¬ 
tion. He favored a cross brc*ed between a Jersey and Shorthorn. The keeping 
of sheep, he w’as sure, would pay the farmer hamlsomely. They were not suscex>- 
tihle to the efi'ects of saml like other animals, arnl would thrive under conditions 
which would probably prove fatal to cattle. There were afnple opportuidtit^s for 
the profitable disposal of fat lambs, wool, ami skins. Owing to the jiresence of 
wild dogs and foxes, it would necessary to yard the sheep at night time, and 
tliere would, of course, be the additional expeiist* of erecting sheep-proof fences, 
but he was sure this would be compenssited for by the returns from the sheep. 
ISheop from the northern areas did not thrive in the malleo districts, but those 
from tlie South-Hast were more suited to the conditions. lie recommended the 
purchase of good Merino rams to mate with the ewes. The farmer couhl, with 
advantage, keep poultry. When commencijig operations, good classes of poultry 
should be secured from reliable breeders, and furtlier recpii rein cuts could be bred 
iToni them. For egg juoductiou, he favored White Ijeghorn fowls, and for table 
purposes the Black Orpington. iVeding was important; a variety of grain foods 
and ail jibundance of green stuff were essential to success. It was important, also 
that the fowls should be well housed to protect them from the severities of winter. 
A few pigs should always Im> kept, as they would fatten on such olTal and refuse 
jis vv<^re always availjiblo on a farm. He favoreti the Berkshire breed. They 
wore hardy, and would lx* found to fatten <juickly. A kitchen garden was also 
an important feature. Fruit and vegetables could be provided for household pur¬ 
poses, and thus contribute tow'ards the independence of the farm. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed, Mr. Miell said he did not favor Merino slieep for country 
such as theirs. Mr. Weber, however, thought the most suitable type was a cross 
l>etweeii a Merino ewe and a Lincoln ram. 


BRINKLEY. 

May 29th.—I’rescnt: 12 memlxrs ami two visitors. 

Fallowing Sckuu IjAND. —Messrs S. White and H. I). Humphrey contributed a 
paper on this subject, in which they stated that farmers in new scrub areas had 
two great difficulties with which to contend—the strong growth of shoots and the 
tendency of the land,' unless wadi worke<l, to lK*coine infested with weeds. Stubble 
land intended for fallow should be burnt off’ early in February ; if the stubble was 
not thick enough to carry a fire, a fire rake should be employed. Where shoots 
were more than 12 months old, they should be slashed in the summer months, and 
either raked into rows and burnt, or gone over with the fire rake. On a good 
hot day most of them would burn, and a nice, clean field would result. They had 
found that fires on scrub land were very beneficial; not only did they clean thii 
paddocks, but they were a groat check to takeall. They strongly condemned the 
practice of ploughing in shoots. Whilst as a general rule the depth of ploughing 
should be left to the fanner ^s discretion, they advised ploughing to a depth of 
not more than Sin. in the hollows. Sandy patches might be ploughed a little 
deeper. Fanners should start as early as possilde in order to conserve the mois¬ 
ture, harrowing immediately after ploughing, and then cross-harrowing. Owing to 
the light nature of the soil in their district a set of good heavy harrows was nearly 
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as good as a cultivator, and niulchod the Jaii<l down nicely. (Cultivating should 
not be started till about the end of September, when all weeds pulled up would 
die olf. Sheep .should be put on the fallow whilst the harvest w^as being taken 
off, as they would pick oft* the weeds. A few old ewes could be fattened in this 
way, and would be of great value for rations. Two hundred acres of nice clean 
fallow would [>rove more profitable than twice that area roughly worked. They 
favored the disc cultivator as it worked better than a share plough in stony 
ground. Mr. E. Pearson disapi)roved of ploughing the sand to a greater depth 
than the hollows; he thought a depth of .‘lin. w^as sufticient anywhere; the rougher 
the sand was left the better, as when harrowed down, it was liable to drift. Mr. 
W. Humphrey found, on his farm, that deep ploughing was not beneficial. The 
fire rake was of great benefit; it killed the shoots better than a clean burn, as 
they died oft* slowly and did not shoot again. Messrs. Schenscher and Wilhelm 
favored the share |>lough for fallowing. The stumps absorbed a large portion of 
the moisture that should go to feed the wheat. Members favorc<l fallowing to a 
dei»th of Jliii., and agreed that January'and February wxre the best months for 
shoot cutting. 


CLAN FI ELD (Average annual rainfall, Kiin. to J7iri.). 

May iiOth.—Prosent: seven members and one visitor. 

(k) oPKiiATUiK.—Mr. Wilkins contributed a ])aper on this subject. Where the 
holdings were small and did not warrant the heavy outlay of a larger holding, lie 
said, purchase by co operation would be advantageous, but he did not favor the 
system of local co-oiieratioii as outlined by the Clare Branch. The success achieved 
by CO operative Concerns in other countries w'as mainly due to the Unancial assis¬ 
tance which they had been able to render to the producers. In South Australia 
liberal aid in this direction was already provido<i for, so that the scope of the 
projiosed co operation would, in his opinion, be limited. Owdng to the keen com- 
petition between manufacturing firms, also, very good terms w’erc allowed for anv 
purcha.ses they had to make, and co-ojieration would not be any improvement on 
individual eff'ort. In new country, changes in the ownershi]) of land w'cu’o fre- 
(juent, and this would certainly complicate the (|uestion of liability for the j)ur- 
chases made under a system of local co-operation. Co oiioiation in the diuRdion 
of liorse-bn^oding, he considered, was an excellent idea, more ]>articulavly if a, Co- 
vernmeiit standard were established for stallions. Mr. HaywGirtl also rearl a ]>a^>er 
on the subject of local co-operation. He was afraid that the ^difficulties which 
were likely to arise? would outweigh the advantages of such a system, more ])ar- 
ticularly in the newly-opened up ureas. He believed that co operation on a wider 
scale, however, would remedy some of the disadvantages under which they labored 
at present. 


CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin. to 17in.). 

May .‘list.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Bpieep om the Fakm. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. G. Webb emphasized 
the importance of associating the keeping of sheep with other farm operations. 
Tie rec?ommended the purchase of six-tooth Merino ewes. If export lambs were 
desired, these (?wes shouhl be mated, in Novmber or December, with Southdown 
rams. He suggested the sowing in say, April, of each year, of a paddock with an 
early wheat sucli as Gluyas. The ewes could be run in this paddock after lamb¬ 
ing, and the lambs would be sufficiently developed for marketing by August or 
September, while the wheat could still be harvested. Messrs. Ilill stated that 
they had found crossbred sheep preferable to Merinos. Mr. Robinson was of 
opinion that the growing of foildcr crops for sheep would not be profitable. Mr. 
D. I*. McCormack, however, belit'ved that the <Tistrict was particularly adapte<l to 
the growdng of fodder crops, such as barley, rape, &c. Lucerne grown with wheat 
to l>e cut for hay, was a good catch crop, but it did not always prove a success. 
Many members considered that wild dogs were not nearly so numerous as gene¬ 
rally believeti, and they thought it would l)e quite safe to leave sheep out in the 
paildocks at night time. Mr. Colwill thought * ‘ cocky chaft' * could be profitably 
fed to sheep in dry seasons. Mr. Robinson also spoke. 
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• COOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, 18.01 in.). 

May 29th.—^IMesent: 17 members. 

Pestruction of Rabbits. —In a paper on this topic, Mr. J. Eschoner said 
poisoning was the most eflicacioua method of dealing with the raliliit pest. If 
the poisoning was to be carried out by means of hait-laying, then it must be done 
at a time when green feed was scarce, say, in February or March. Every care 
must, of course, be taken to see that no farm .‘inimals had access to the jioison. 
It would jirobaldy be found more effective to lay the baits in a plough furrow^ 
as tlie inquisitive temlencies of the rabbits would cause them to investigate the 
furrow, and find the baits sooner than they otherwise would. A good j»oison 
could be made by mixing a quantity of j)ollartl and water to the consistency of 
paste, then adding strychnine arnl also a little sugar to sweeten the jiiixture. The 
pumping of iioison fumes into the burrows would also be found very effective. 
All the exits of a Imrrow, with the exception of the one on which it was proposed 
to operate, should first be filled in, and the gas should then bo forced into the re¬ 
maining hole. Faro should be taken to ensure that a sufTicieiit quantity of gas 
was pumped into the warren, or the rabliits would escape. If it was desired to 
fill in the burrow's, the oj>enings should be <‘xcavatod for a eouj)le of feet and 
fille<l in with sand, making a fairly large niouml on top of the burrow'. Tliis 
w'ould jirevent the rabl)its from burrowdug out, as any attemj)ts to do this wouhi 
be followed by a falling in of the sand. I)iscussion by members follow'od. 


FORBTER (Average animal rainfall, lOin. to 11 in.). 

May 29th.—Present: six members. 

Farm Implements. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. Searlc emphasized the 
necessity for having the best types of farm implements, also maintaining them in 
good working order. He said that a strong set of harrows w'as essential, and they 
should be manufactured of good stetd, as they w'ould not lose their shape so <|uickly 
as those made from soft iron, and they kept sharper longer, and were therefore 
capable of better work. The V-shaped cultivator was the best type for their 
country, and if the tines were kept sharpenerl, not only would the iiri)»lemcmt per¬ 
form more satisfactory work, but the draught would bo considerably lightened. It 
was most important that the seed <lrill ami harvesting implements should be in 
e.xceJlent wau’king condition. It W'as unprofitable to have a drill that did not sow 
the swd and manure eveidy, or a stripper that did not gather all the croj). 

Hvstem on the Farm. —Mr. Hayman read an extract from the Journal on this 
subject. Mr. J. Searle said he did not favor liaving farm buildings located very 
closely to one another, as considerably more loss would then be incurred in case 
of an outbreak of fire. He preferred straw to galvani/.ed iron for roofing stables. 
He recommended the roofing of haystacks with galvanized iron. Mr. W. Bearle 
saiil that thatching was quite sufficient for sheaved hay, provided the stack w'as 
well built. 


GERANIUM (Average annual rainfall, Klin, to 17in.). 

May 1st.—Present; 15 members and three visitors. 

Fruit Culture, —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. I). L. Lithgow), in dealing with this 
subject, said commercial orchards w'ere out of the question in that district, but 
there was no reason why each farmer should not grow sufficient fruit for home 
requirements. Practically all the fruits generally grow'ii could be successfully 
produced in the district with a little attention. He advised members to plant 
a few trees near the homestead or the windmill, where they w'oulcl secure 
proper attention. For the reception of the trees he dug holes 2ft. deep and 
3ft. in diameter, and as the soil was stiff, mixed with it a quantity of sand and 
a little well rotted manure. In planting the roots were w'ell spread out, and 
after being firmly fixed and staked, the trees were watered, and some dry soil 
was spread over the surface to prevent evaporation. When the soil in the 
vicinity of the homestead was unsuitable, a sandy loamy slope with a clay subsoil 
should be selected. Twelve months before xjlanting this should be cleared of 
«tuinx>s and roots, heavily dressed with stable manure, and broken up to a depth 
of 12in, to 18in, A wind break; should also be jdanted, The trees should be 
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set 20ft. apart each way. Mr. Perrin agreed that most fruits would thrive, but 
said that small holes were as elfective as large ones when planting out trees. 
Mr. Jacobs preferred subsoiling to deep ploughing. Messrs. Pannell and 
Bichards also contributed to the discussion. 


GKRANJUM (Average annua) rainfall, Idiii. to I7in.). 

May 29th.—Present: 18 members and three visitors. 

Trees on the Farm. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. Griffen referred to the 
wisdom of allowing a compact clump of trees to remain on a holding that was 
being cleared. The amount of moisture that would l)e drawn from the soil hy 
these would not bo suflicient to affect a growing crop in a good season. Sandah 
wood trees, which were not shapely, could be lop])ed, which would cause the diwe- 
loiunont of young shoots. They would then not only be ornamental, but i>rovide 
feed for sheep in times of scarcity Continuing, the paper read:—“Suj^r gums 
make a fine avenue, as also do Remarkable pines, both of which thrive well in 
this district. To provide a bt^tter appearance and to throw more shade sugar 
gums should be lopped ere they grew too bill. If it is not intended to lop them, 
]dne8 (Maritime or Aleppo), planted in a single row in front of them in an avenue 
vdll give a better appearance. Trees of this description should not l)e grown too 
near the house; or other buildings, nor closer than 1 h chains to .a garden. It 
would prove useful in years to cojne were farmers to set aside a portion of their 
holdings for the jnirpose of growing trees for timber. This coidd be done inex- 
y ensively, and where the natural timber on the farm is short, there w^ould soon be 
plenty of grown firnbcr available for fencing and other purposes. The common 
j)iiie that grows in this district (not the scrub pines) are worth cultivating. Use¬ 
ful seed and fodder trees should also be planted. The last .12 mouths have taught 
many lessons, and the value of the carob and the tree lucerne should not be over¬ 
looked. Poultry will thrive on the tree lucerne seeds, and j^igs will fatten on the 
l>eans of the carob. Tree lucerne makes a goo<i hedge, but as it ab.sorV)8 a great 
deal of moisture it is inadvisable to plant near a garden. Tamarisk is suitable 
tor ornamental hedges, Init when grown singly is apt to become very scraggy. ’ ’ ^ 
Mr, I^errin thought the grow'th of wattle for bark would prove uri|)rofitable. In 
his opinion sugar gum timber was unsuitable for fencing posts. Mr. Jacobs said 
that if sugar gums were cut at the proper age and were well seasone<l they would 
provide good posts. Mr. Richards beli<;ved that the growing of watth^ of the 
proper variety would prove a profitable venture. 


HALIDON. 

May 26th.—Present: 11 menil>ers and one visitor. 

H'POCKino a MAiJiEE Fakm. —The following paper was read by Mr. L. Rosser:— 
First and foremost the farmer should choose his horses. The stamp of horse 
1 prefer is an active medium draught, about 10 hands high. It should nof. be 
younger than fouf years, as a younger horse is very liable to knock up with 
constant hard W'ork, It is advisable to secure two or thrc(; good up-standing mares 
for breeding purposes, as horses for the next few years are going to bring big 
figures. Apart from this, horses bred in the mallee always do l>etter than those 
imported from other parts. l*nro-bred cows are preferable to crossbreds. The 
Jersey is about a-s good a breed as one can get; These animals are of a docile 
nature, rich creamers, and give a fair quantity of milk. It is far better to pay 
a good price and secure one good cow than to buy two or three cheap and inferior 
ones. The Berkshire or Yorkshire is the liest bribed of pigs for a farm, as they 
are good doers, and fatten very quickly. If a man intends to go in for them on 
a large scale he should rear bacon pigs such as the Tamworths. Whether one 
intends to go in for layers or table poultry, the pure breeds are far superior to the 
common, everyday barndoors. Turkeys do remarkably well in the mallee, but 
ducks or geese do not thrive under, mallee conditions. I do not propose keeping 
sheep for at least four ye.ars after the farm has been taken up. Of course, if 
fodder crops, such as field peas, rape, are grown, one can keep them from the 
commencement of farming operations. The crossbred will pay better than the 
Merino in this case. They fatten quickly, and are much larger framed than 
Merjnos, Cows, pigs, and poultry should not be kept to any great extent un|E^ 
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the .fariri can grow enough fodder to maintain them, as it is not profitable to pur¬ 
chase feed. ^ ^ Mr. Muecke thought Indian runner ducks would do well in the 
mallee. Several members thought three*year-old horses quite old enough to stand 
regular farm work, and advocated buying them at that age if procurable. Mr. 
Clark was doubtful whether it would pay to rear foals in the mallee until feed 
grew in their paddocks. Mr. Muecke thought stony country more suited for rais¬ 
ing foals, and Mr. Westc thought *^saI)d^^ would be a great menace to foals. 
Mr. Braithwaite thought Berkshire pigs bred for porkers would j)ay better than 
Tamworths bred for bacon. Mr. Weste thought dual purpose breeds of cows 
such as the .Holstein-Friesian, more suitable for a farm than the Jersey. 


L.AAfEROO (Average annual rainfall, l(i.55in.). 

May 24th.—Present: 17 members. 

Experimental PjiOTS. —Mr. A. J. Koch reported the results of some cx]>erimcnts 
which he had carried out. Plots, each 1 acre in extent, and sown w'ith Mar-i 
shalPs No. 3 wheat:—Phd No. 1, sown with fiOlbs. mineral super., yield 
4()lbs,; Plot No. 2, sown with 501bs. guano super., yield 401bs.; Plot No. 3, sow’ll! 
without super, (seed unpicklod), yield 401bs.; Plot No. 4, sown with POlbs. 
mineral super, (secvl treated wdth BealsaH), yield 431bs.; Idot No. 5, sown 
without suj)er. (seed treated with Beatsall), yield 431bs. 

Cardenino.- Mr. Origg read a |>aper on this to|>ic. Carden seeds should be 
How'ii in prepared soil, containing plenty of well-rotted stable manure. Care 
should be taken to see that the seeds were not sown too deeply, and the seed¬ 
ing should be followed by a heavy watering. Cabbage and cauliflow^er plants 
should be 21in. apart in the rows, 24in. being allowed between each row. 
Lettuces might be planted somewdiat more closely, say, 12in. betw'een each row 
and 9in. between each plant. ('Carrots, parsnips, turnips, and beetroot should 
be sown in small drills, lOin. apart. The plants should afterw^ards be thinned 
(uit to 4in. apart. Ijeeks required ri(*h soil and an abundance of water. The 
plants should be put in drills 4in. deep, and when they had made sufficient 
]>rogress, the drills should be filled in. This resulted in the production of a 
nice white stalk. Cel(?ry required to be planted in a trench din. deep. The 
soil should be well manured, niid the plants should be about 12in. apart. When 
tlM^ celery was about a foot high the trench should be filled in and soil firmly 
banked up around the plants, in order to insure the production of a good white 
stalk. If potatoes were planted in early .syiring, frosts would be avoided. He 
recommended the Pinkeye and Kedskin variety's. Up-to-dates and Carmens 
were also good potatoes. The plants should not be closer to one another than 
12in., and 21in. should be allow’ed between the rows. The soil should bet 
banked up around the plants .iust before they commenced to flow^er. Rhubarb 
should be planted in trenches 3ft. deep, and heavily manured. The plants' 
should be not loss than 3ft. apart, and no sticks should be pulled until the 
second year after planting. New’man\s and Burdett^s were both good 
varieties. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to loin.). 

May 29th.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Conservation of Fodder. —Mr. A. Forties contributed the following paper on 
this subject:—^‘We all know, to our sorrow, how the working horses, herds of 
cattle, and the flocks of sheep have been depleted by the lack of sufficient fodder 
to keep them alive, and the main <pu^stion is, W’hat are the best means of con¬ 
serving sufficient fodder for use in the time of scarcity. In a district like this, our 
great mainstay is the cutting of sufficient hay, when the opportunity offers, to 
last over two seasons. I know many farmers do not like cutting dowm a nice crop 
of wheat which would yield 12bush. to 15bush. to the acre. I know it is almost 
imperative with many to get as much money at once out of the crop as they can 
to meet present liabilities, but to those who can afford it, I maintain that an extra 
40 or 50 tons of hay on the farm are better than bank interest. As wc know, every 
three or four years hay has a fair selling value, because there is generally a 
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shortage somewhere in the State. Then there is the saving of the straw to a 
greater extent than has been practised. If this were cut with the })inder, as soon 
after reaping as j> 08 }*:ibJe, it would help the hay supply, as, by mixing with the 
hay chaff, it makes a very good fodder when horses are not working, or only doing 
light work. 1 am not a groat believer in straw fodder, but a good supply of it this 
season would have been very acceptable to most farmers. Kvery farmer .should 
have a stack or two of loose straw in the pad<locks. This is good for the stock 
to nibble at, and provides sh(dter against a cohl, rough night. If the stacks were 
Iniilt on some of the poorest land on the farm these would soon become the 
richest spots, as a result of the animal dropjnngs, and the decay of the straw, and 
sufficient would ."oon accumulate to spread over a considerable area. Of cocky 
chaff every farmer should save a heap every year, as it is an invaluable standby, 
mixed with a little pollard or crushed eorn. Ensilage also makes a good fodder, 
especially for milking cows. Perhaps it will be said that it is not possible to 
make ensilage in our district, as we do not grow enough fodtler, but 1 know a few 
farmers in the north, who, when the seasons are favorable, always put «lown a pit, 
and they art' always the last in the district to be out of feed, when the dry times 
come. This, of courK', means an expense in eonstructing the pit, and labor in 
handling and chaffing uj) the green stuff, but the money and labor exj)ended would 
soon be amply repaid. I would not recommend it for feeding to horses, oxcejd 
mixed with hay chaff*. In the very near future, more attentidn will be givt'u to 
the growing of summer crops. There are a great many grasses whicli have been 
proved by ex[)erimeiit to be, to a degri't*, drought resistant, and do not rcujuire a 
very great rainfall to keep them going once they are establisluvl, but, as 1 said 
before, our great mainstay is hay. We all know how easy it is to lull ours<‘Ives 
into a false sense of security by thinking we will never have bad seasons again, 
but if we are jjrepared for the drought, its eft'ects will not be felt to such an ex¬ 
tent as they otherwise would. 


NETHEETON. 

May 22nd.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Co-opEi{ATiON Amongst Eakmeks. —Tn a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. A. 
Bahl drew attention to the possibilities of co-operation betwetm two or three 
farmers in their o]>eration8 on the soil. In cases where a few tanners were 
settled close to one anotlier, he considered there were* arnple opportuniti(*s for 
ecoiiom.y in time, labor, and capital, by mutual arrangement, more particularly at 
the busy ]»erjo<ls of the year, Jt would he possible for them to purchase co- 
ojjeratively implements and horses necessary for the cultivation of the total area 
of their farms. The idea might also be followed to the extent of lending one 
another assistance in the sowing and harvesting of their respective cro]>s. An¬ 
other phase of the matter was the economy which could be effected by tlie co¬ 
operative purchase* of fertilisers, binder ami sewing twine, and many other neces¬ 
saries. Menebers agreed that great ]>eiicfits would accrue from co-operation on 
these lines in inallee country, where the farmer ’s capital was froepiently limited. 
Mr. J. Donnell contributed a paper on Seeding Operations,” in which he ad¬ 
vised members not to commence Fowing l>efore rain fell. In his opinion, seed 
which received a check soon after sowing never produced a firpt-class croj), even 
though later conditions were favorable. Tie recommended harrowing after ilrill- 
ing, and the use of high-grade superphosphate in quantities up to 9()lbs. to the 
acre in their <liHtrict. All shoots .sbouhl be cut immediately after drilling, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of fallow laud, so that the crop might start under the most 
favorable circnmstaiices. 


l^AKTLLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

May 28th.—Present: 15 members and three visitors. 

SuRDTvrsroN op a Large Parm. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. J. Northey said 
that, provided it was practicable, he thought the house should be situated in a 
central position on the farm, and with the outbuildings, stockyard, sheep yards, 
etc., should be contained in a scpiare j>addock of 15 or 20 acres. The farm should 
then divided by two intersecting fences into four paddocks of etpial area. He 
recommended a six-wire fence with iron standards and gum posts at intervals. 
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Where rabbits wore prevalent, it was iieccHsary, of course, to erect suitable wire- 
nettiuj^ fencing. lie thought tliat i>ro|»er subdivision of the farm was so impor¬ 
tant that in some cases it woiiJd be wdse to change tlie Jocation of the house in 
order to bring aliout the desired arraiigenient. Mr. J. hi. Gregory said that in 
t'ountiy where tlioro weie big sandhills, it was better to have the house near the 
load, as loading was usually completed at the housi*, and the extra weight would 
not be added to the dillcnlties of carting over sandy land. Mr. M. Bhannon 
suggested the subdivision of the farm into three ]»arts for crop, fallow, and feed 
lespeetively, to rotateil from year to year. 'il'he three blocks should be again 
divided into smaller ]>a<ldocks for the sake of convenience. Other members and 
visitors spoke, and generally agreed that a central position for the house on a 
farm was most desirable. 


KKNMAKK (Average annual rainfall, lO.il^dn.;. 

May dth.—J’resent: 10 memlKus and one visitor. 

Oj{C1]aj:J) ]aok. In an address on tliis suhjeet, Mr. ii. B. I’ike said tJiat no 

hard and fast rubs for gnidaiice in drainage could lie lai<l down, but certain 
general juirifiples might be considered. The lirst cjii(*stion that presented ibeif 
was, why should they drain land in Kenmark And the answer was (1) that be¬ 
cause of se(‘])agi‘ from the <*hannels the land ha<l become \vaterlogged; (ll) be 
cause of surface salt; (•>) to aerate am! swt'cten the lamb The second reason was 
a very important one. Acid develojied in waterlogged ami salty laud. Drainage 
pi])es and the current of air tlowdiig tlirough them tended undoubtedly to sweeten 
the land. If setthus expected that surface salt would disappear from the oi<li 
nary action ol' drainage pipes they would liiid tlumisidves niistaken. The pi]>es 
s('rved to carry off the underground waters, and any injuiious salts held in solu¬ 
tion by them, Vuit di<l not ordinarily atl‘<‘ct the surface salt. The only way to get 
rid of the surface salt was by flooding, ia cojijunction wdtli drains. On the Ken- 
jiiaivk liO ft. land, where seepagi* was mostly met with, there w^as too much slope to 
allow of flooding, ami the land generally slop<'d in two directions. In very w<*t 
seasons the rain reduccvl the salt content. This was especially noticeable aftei’ 
the heavy rains of three or four years ago. IMiose rains did a lot of damage, l»nt 
they also did lot of good by carrying the salt down. The dry and hot years 
latti'rly ex]>eri(‘ncod had brought the salt to the surface, and it had been aug* 
inented by de]>osits from tlu' l>ad water |)nnipotl during last season. Tlie only way 
to get rid of the salt in this sloping country w'as to grade the land into lev(‘l ter 
I'jices. When the land was at its wojst, seej>ed, and the surface in powder, if 
good water was available it should Ih^ flooded, wdien tlie surface salt would be 
dissolvi'd and drained away through the underground pipes. The method was 
au expensive one, ami in many cases it might not be thought w^ortli wddle, but if 
tin* salt was plentiful and was allowed to remain on the surface it would kill 
iwerythiiig except j)erha]»s barley. And all the time water rates would be jdling 
up on the lamb In his judguumt it was IxTter to incur the expense than to let 
the laml remain i<lle. In a piece of iaml of his own, ajuicots, wdiich at first did 
well, had died off. Bultanas were jdante«l where the ajiricots failed, and di<l well 
for years. But the sultanas were going off; also, and he was now terracing the 
laml. He w^as satisfied that it w'ould have paid him lietter to have done this in 
the lirst instance. lie intended to flood the laml, and thought that one season 
would be sufficient to get rid of the salt from it. He wms using double the usual 
number of drains in tliis particular piece of land, putting them only half a chain 
afiart. The pioblein of dealing w'ith waterlogged land was, as a rule, simpler. It 
was only a question of layi^’g pij>os correctly. It w’as essential that a well or other 
means of escape for the water shoubl be j»rovided before the pipes were put down. 
'Phis preliminary provision had been neglected by many, to tlieir sorrow. The 
hamliost size for a well w^as (ilt. x 2ft., and it should be sunk to the river drift. 
This WHS generally encountered on the 60ft. level at from 2()ft. to 40ft. down. He 
had known it to be struck at 17ft., but from 25ft. to 35ft. was more common. The 
depth varied in the most curious fashion. In one instance the shaft had to bo 
sunk 24ft., while in another, on exactly the same level, and only four or five chains 
away, the drift was struck at 17ft. The well should be timbered from the top 
as it was sunk. Neglect of this precaution led to the abandonment of his first 
well at 6ft., owing to the inrush of slush and slime. The >vatcr w’as generally 
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fouud near the surface, with hard stuff below. In some cases a lot of trouble was 
experienced in j^etting- a suitubJc shaft, and in some cases shafts ha<.l l)oen sunk 
40ft. without striking good • I rift. Mr. Basey suggestt‘d trial boring with an auger 
first, and Mr. Pike replied that he ha<l not tried tliis himself, but he understood 
that a neighbor had done so, and had given it up. Mr. Basey liail put down a 
number of bores lately in searcdi of fresh water in pretty stiff' land, aiul had ex- 
l»erienc(?d no trouble with the process. Two men had sunk 20ft. in a day in very 
difficult land, where the soil was much harder than on the 00ft., and they were 
only using a post-hole sinker. Similar bores hml been pdt <lown in half the time 
by the means of a suitable auger. C/ontinuing, Mr. Pike said that the surface 
sand on the 60ft. had a general depth of from 2ft. 6in. to 5ft. An alternative 
plan in a shaft was to ru/i the drainage water into an ojjen dam, if the situation 
w'as favorable. This had th(* advantage of giving a supply of water for stoek 
and dip jmrposes. Or the W'ater couhl l)e 4 >uiiiped out of the shaft. Some 
settlers were using their seepage waters in this way for vegetables, aiul the plan 
was atisweriiig n ery well, even although there was salt on the top of the land 
from which the water was drained. Mr. Nuthall remarked on tlie great varia¬ 
tion in the effectiveness of well shafts. From some of them the water drained 
away very slowly, whereas others wmuld dispose of an nidimited (jiiautity in very 
quick time. Mr. (‘ole stated that he Avas watering vegetables by means of a 
pump on a drainage shaft. There was plenty of salt on the surface of the 
drained land, but the water was much fresher than that they were getting from 
the river. Mr. Pike preferretl to ]mt the main <irain np the centre of the land, 
and to run the side drains into it, herringbone fashion. Tliis was better than 
having the pipes straight down and across the land. More country was covered 
in this way and a better slope obtained. The depth at which the drains wore laid 
WHS an important matter. They were often shallow, and should not be less than 
4ft, 6in. or 5ft. below the surface. Under special circuinstancos ho had put them 
down 6ft. Formerly, he had been accustomed to [uit them no lower than 5ft. 6in., 
as no seejiagc was in evidence below that depth, but lie had found these pipes use¬ 
less, except foj* suiface water. Last year he hail put some down 4ft. (>in,, under 
the old pipes, and had found water coming in on all sides. Shallow drains were 
simply a waste of tinie. It w'as necessary to go jJght through the false subsoil. 
One man (Mr. Berriman) had found three layers of subsoil, and most of the 
water was under the third layei*. In this case none of tln^ drains were under 5ft. 
There was plenty of natural fall on the 60ft. couutj'y, but it was iieces.saiy to see 
that the bottom of the trench sliould be devoid of launps and hollow^s. Tire pij>es 
should be .‘iin,, and it Avas iiecessary to start laying them from the well end. It 
w^as a great mistake to use 2in. pipes. TJiey silted up nuicJi more quickly than the 
larger ones, and the difference in cost W'as not AA'orth considering. The tiles 
should Ik* laid end on end; a strip of jiaper over the joint would prevent loose sand 
fj’om drifting in, ami by the time the paper rotte<l the eartli woukl be set. l^ipes 
of ditt'ereiit angles were now obtainable for joining the subsidiary lines to the main 
drain, and these were a great coiiA^enienee, saving a lot of time in laying and keep¬ 
ing out the silt. The side lines should be run every chain, and for flooding every 
half chain. Three-inch jiijies served for the mains as w^dl as for the side lines. 
A useful i)lan was to have a piece of dowm-pipiug, let into the end of each line 
of tile, project about the ground. This woidd be found very handy for testing 
the different lines for blockage, as it was a simple matter by this means to flood 
each separate drain. Most growers ran the water straiglit into the well, but a lot 
of slush was washed into the shaft in this way, which tended to interfere with the 
getaway of water through the t>ottom drift. It was a good |)lan to provide a 
small catch pit above the well to catch the sediment. The water would run into 
the well over a board in the side of the pit, and the sediment could be easily 

cleaned from the pit. It was not safe to quote, figures as to the cost of drainage, 

as this depended on so many circumstances—the depth of w'ell, nature of ground, 
etc. In his own case two wells had cost him at the mte of 8s. a foot. Mildura 
tiles cost 168. a hundred on the wharf. The general experience in sinking drains 
on the 60ft. was that after passing through sand a liard formation was encoun- 
tiered, with slush below it. Drain tiles were unprocurable from Mildura just now, 

but rather than delay, w^here drainage was uec*essary, it would pay to get tiles 

from Adelaide, though they would cost more. After a drain was opened up the 
pipes should 1^ laid, and the earth filled in as soon as possible. Drains should 
not be opened iq) until the pipes were ready for it. If it were left open water 
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accumulated in it, the bottom got wloppy, and th (3 pipes could not be made to lie 
level. If the drains wore being made among trees much labor could be saved 
by the use of horses to fill in. 'Fhe trench should ha at once half filled by hand 
from the one side, and a two-horse scraper, with long chains, could be used for 
finishing off. The scraper was always kept on one side of the drain, and the 
horses on the other. The plan was not practicable among trellised vines. The 
preliminary filling in should be done \ovy carefully. In reply to a question by 
Mr. Basey as to how one \vould know' where to stop when running a drain up hill, 
Mr. Bike said he kept on going until the drain had got past signs of excessive w'atcr 
in the soil. The length of subHi<Uary drains depemled on the fall. With a good 
fall two chains was a suitable length. At a depth of 4ft, Bin. or oft. there was 
not much risk of roots in the })ipes. In reply to Mr. Nuthall, who said that 
the herriiighone nietlunl of })ipelaying was condemned by Bailey, Mr. Pike stated 
that he liad fouinl the system answer admirably. The side should not enter 

the juain drain oj)posite otu* another. He had tried growing mangolds to take the 
salt out of bad j>atches. They grew all right, but wdien fed to cows, caused diarr- 
hma. Mmubers wdio had had experience witli jjiangolds in Mildura salt land ex¬ 
pressed surprise at this. Mr. Pik(‘ had had very little trouble W'ith silt in the 
j)ipes. Mr. Berriman stated that A4lelaide tiles cost £11 a thousand at Paringa. 
They were only half the thickness of the Mildura ones, but seemed stronger. He 
ha<l had only six broken out of 1,000. Mr. Pike said that in the old days ho had 
got j)ij»es frum Ballarat. 'Pliey were thin, like those from Adelaide, but wore 
w^ar])ed all shapes. 


SHBRLfX'K (Average auaual rainfall, llin. to irdn.), 

.)un(‘ oth.— Prc.sent: nine memlx*rs and live visitors. 

LI'<;kijnk.—T he (Chairman (Mr. A. (J. {:>chnei«ler) delivered an address on the cul- 
ti^’ation of this fod4lei'. He recommemled sowing in the early surnmor, in order 
to secure the advantage of botli W'armth arnl moisture. On heavy soil he approved 
of flooding the lucerne, Imt not in the case of sandy laml. In the first year four 
or five good cuts should be (d»taine4l, ami, later on, that number shoul«l be doubled. 
Tlu^ eloser the lucerne w'as cut to the ground, the better for the plant. For hay, 
lu’ thought the lueerne shouhl be left until half the crop was in bloom. He would 
SOW' the lucerne as a crop by itself in preference to putting it in wdth a cover crop. 
co\er crop. 

lOvKNiNo J’uiMi:o,SK. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. C. (lenders) re])orted that .Mr. 
ll. G. Huekel, of Narrung, had stated in regard to this plant that the best results 
wMM’e to be oldained by cutting it wdth a mower about October or November, and 
tlistributing the clry afid green plants on the land wdiere it was desired to grow the 
]>lant. It thcTi had the benedit of the summer heat, and a splendid germination 
would result after th<* first rain. It could also be sown successfully in i\*bruary or 
March on well-tilleil land or saiuly soil. A good plan was to sow a small area of it, 
]»reservi»ig it from stock ami cutting and distributing it as tiescribed. 

Reclamation of Sand Dkift.—A communication w’as received from Mr. W. H. 
(h’oss recommending the jdanting of blue lujdm* for tlui. purpose of reclaiming sand 
drift. ■ 

QCESTroN Box .—Fiff Lice —The foliowdng emulsion was recommended for the 
t'radication of this pest:—Dissolve f|lb. of hard soaj) in 12 quarts of boiling w^ater, 
add 1 pint of korosine, stir thoroughly, and add 3 (juarts of water. Apply 
thoroughly with brush, cloth, or sponge all over the pig’s body, repeating the treat¬ 
ment in about six days. Pigsties should 1x3 thorouglily cleaned and disinfected, 
ami all bedding, &c., burnt. 


TINTINARA (Average annual raiufall, 18.78in.). 

May 29th.—Present: 14 members. 

O0N8EUVATION OF Fodder. —Mr. M. F. Hodge read a paper on this subjeet, us 
follows:—“There have been many severe lessons learnt from tho past drought. 
Hay should be the first consideration of all faimers in this district. Do not l)e 
afraid to use an extra bale of twine, as the surplus hay will always be one of the 
best assets. In iny 10 years' experience in this district hay has never been below 
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BAMOO, May 24th.— Co-operation. —^A general diBcussion took place on this 
question. Members favored the idea, and it was thought they could co-operate 
in many directions to mutual advantage. Mr. Burnell introduced the question 
of pure-bred bulls for the district, and sahl lie considered there was room for great 
improvement. It was resolved that further inquiries should be made into the 
matter. The matter of improvement in the breed of horses was also discussed. 
Members were of the opinion that it was more profitable for growers to buy than 
to breed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

.Tune 21st.—Present: 16 members and two visitors. 

Fodders. —Mr. W. L. Summers, in an address, compared the feeding value of 
different fodders with good, normal wheat chaff, and pointed out that hay cut in 
full bloom was of more value than when cut when the grain was ripe. Hay cut 
when the grain was fully ripe contained more indigestible matter in the straw 
than when cut earlier, and w’as equivalent to feeding straw and grain. It was 
essential to feed concentrated foods such as bran, oats, barley, and copra cake in 
small quantities with bulkier and less concentrateil foodstuffs. In discussing the 
value of barley grown for hay, members thought that, if chaffed, the beard caused 
little or no damage to the horse ^s mouth. Mr. Turner stated tlint he had a small 
stack of barley hay and fed it as chaff; the horses liked it, and thrived on it. 

Orchard Cultivation. —Meml)ers were, of the opinion that the time to plough 
an orchard depen'ded mainly upon the nature of the land, and the horse strength 
available. If practicable two ploughings were advisable; where one ploughing was 
given early cultivation of heavy land was not advisable, as the soil was liable to 
set down. In their district the most suitable time was to commence towards the 
end of July. Varied oxvinioiis were given on the value of double-furrow jdoughs 
for orchards. Those members who had used double-furrow^ ploughs had replaced 
them with the single furrow implement. 

Long Pruning of Peaches. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. (I. Savage) said the 
idea of jiruning was to ensure that the. trees should use the major portion of 
available food supidies in luoducing fruit, and yet maintain the vigor of the tree, 
as against the using of a large i)roportioij of the saj) in i>rodiicing a sujier' 
abundance of wood shoots. The leaders were not toi)x)ed to a definite bud, but 
diverted to a lateral wdiich was left uncut. The fruit shoots were left uncut where 
fruit was desired; other fruit shoots were sui)j)resscd, and from the base of these 
would spring shoots to l)ear the next year's crop. The i>runing then consisted of 
cutting old and surplus fruit shoots and leaving new shoots uncut. On the Mur¬ 
ray this system was succeeding, and at the Government Orchard, Adelaide, where 
the trees Trere irrigated, heavy crops of large-sized i>eaches were secured. 


GUMBBACHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.30in.). 

April 26th.—^Present: nine members. 

Small Holdings. —^Mr. J. B. Banclell delivered an address on Small Hold¬ 
ings, and How to Make a Living From Them.'! He stated that agriculturists 
nowadays were faced with the problem of making their livings from much smaller 
holdings than those on which their forefathers worked, and it was therefore neces¬ 
sary for them to pay attention to intense culture and the utilisation of all avail¬ 
able arable land. Fodders should be grown for their dairy stock, and also for 
fattening cattle, sheep, and pigs for market. It was necessary that they 
should adopt a sound system of rotation to counteract exhaustion of the soil. He 
l>elieved that, instead of selling their produce straight off the land, it would be 
more profitable to feed the fodders and hay to their stock. He recommended 
farmers to keep only the best strains of stock; divide their holdings into various 
plots for the growth of hay, lucerne, mangolds, maize, peas, potatoes, onions, &c., 
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tliu« growing sufificieiit fodder for all stock. Sheep %vere invaluable as a means of 
combating the gi'owth of weeds, and improving the soil. Mr. B. Cornisli thought 
that improvement of grass lands would be efl’ected if they were broken up once 
every six or seven years. Mr. H. V. (’ornish ])ointed out that a good water 
supply was essential for the practice of intense culture, and the distance from, 
their holdings to the market and bad roads militated against the sucees.sful 
marketing of vegetables from tlieir district. Mr. A. W. Cornish recommended the 
growth of kale, and suggested that the seed should first be sown in beds and planted 
out later. Mr. H. W. Norswortliy agreed tliat it would bo necessary for them to 
’^practise intense culture, but he was of oj)inion that each farmer should specialise 
in some particular product. Tlie fattening of stock for market was of consider¬ 
able importance in view of the present state of the meat supply. Mr. A. Moore 
recommended improvement of grazing land and conservation of water. 

HAKTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to IGin.). 

April 28th.—'Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Oo-OPBRATioK.—This Bulviect was iliscussed, but members generally did not favor 
the proposals submitted. 

doNSERVATiONT OF FoDDEK.—Mr. F. Bruns read a paper on this subject. Ho said 
the complete harvester was a great labor-saving machine, but owing to its use 
farmers had neglected to save the cocky chalT, which, during the past season, 
would have kept their stock economically, and would have saved the expense 
incurred in buying fodder at famine ]>rices. The stripper should be used more 
and portion of the crop sliould be cut in the yellow-ripe stage with the binder 
and header. Headed straw' chaff dining the past season had been worth £7 
per ton. He had found oat and barley stubble, cut with the binder immediately 
after stripping, to be valuable fodder. When stacking he carted tw'o loads of 
hay to one of straw. Chaff made from th(* mixture was readily eaten 
by stock, and they' thrived on it. Members generally^ agreed with the waiter, 
but thought that the golden stage was rather advanced for cutting to secure 
the best-quality hay^ Instead of using the header the cut could be chaffed, and 
the grain separated from the straw witli the winnow’er. Mr. Bruns said the 
golden straw w'as useful for rough feeding; if cutting for hay^ he w^nild use the 
binder at an earlier stage. 

Buildings on the Farm. —Mr. F. Pope made some practical suggestions. He 
advocated the use of stone for w'ulls, and used as mortar about three parts of 
sand to one of pug, pointing np the surfaces with good mortar. Iron roofs 
were preferable to straw ones, wdiich Avero liable to great risks from fire, and 
accommodated birds, mice, and snakes—to say nothing of the old hen. 


HABTliFiY (Average annual lainfall, 15in. to IGin.). 

June 22nd.—Present; 10 ineinbcrs. 

Sand-drifts. —Mr. F. Hassain read a paper on this subject. Ho said the best 
way to recover sand-drifts was to cover them with stable manure, and drill in 
rye just before! the first rain. It required aliout 20 drayloads of manure to the 
acre, so that this course was rather expensive. A less costly method w^as to drill 
in a mixture of rye and barley, say ^bush. of each, together with 701bs. of manure. 
This grew more quickly, and if the sand was not too loose, could lie harvested. 
Care should be exercised, however, or the pressure of the wheels of the imple¬ 
ments would cause the drifting to recominence. Primrose could advantageously 
be grown on drift areas. It required very little rain, and was a good summer 
fodder for cattle. Marram grass and Johnson grass were also useful; the latter 
was a good fodder, but difficult to establish, and very palatable to rabbits. It 
was not wise to allow sheep on bad drifts. 

Wasterb on the Farm.— In a paper under this heading, Mr. B. Wundersitz 
urged the discarding of all useless and unprofitable stock. All cows should be 
tested, and those which were not up to a reasonable standard should be got rid 
of. IJgeless implements should also be discarded, and fences and gates which were 
not serviceable should be replaced. Members discussed the papers. In regard 
to testing of cows, it was thought that the churning of the milk was the most 
reliable method of determining its value. 
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MacGILLIVBAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

May 26tli.—Present: six memUcrs an<l two visitors. 

Rotation of Crops. —Mr. F. A. Wheaton, of the Redhill Branch, read the fol> 
lowing paper on this subject:—‘*No hard and fast rule can be laid down for any 
])articiilar locality; circumstances must always guide the practice to l)e followed. 
Nature has demonstrated to us in soils treated as permanent natural pastures that 
rotation is necessary. I have in mind such land, grasses rotated being barley 
grass, geranium, clover, and wild oats; not necessarily rotating every year. We 
take note of this, and carry into onr agricultural practices such sciences as 
Nature shows us, and thus w^e find ourselves rotating our crops for the best 
results. Occasionally, however, we hear of results being achieved with con¬ 
tinual cropping of the same crop year after year. In this connection I would 
instance Rothamsted Experimental Station, England, where, on some plots, 
wheat ha.s been grown continuously since on Jiberally manured plots 

J15-40bnsh. per acre are still being harvested, and on unmanured plots up 
to 12bn8h. In South Australia, where conditions and soils are absolutely dis¬ 
similar, the following results were obtained at Roseworthy Experimental Farm 
during the years 1905-7 inclusive. The plot was dressed with 2cwt. super., 
^'wt. NaNO.*! (sod. nitrate), and jcwt. K2(). (potash)—1904, bare fallow; 
1905, 30bn.sh. 581bs., 3 tons 4cw^ts. 071bs,; 1900, 9bu.sh. 221b8., 1 ton 14ewts. 
571bs.; 1907, 4bu8h. IGlbs., 7cwt. 2nbs. To show that these results w'ere 
not due to the season, the following results were contracted from other 
jdots, as follows:—Wheat, after bare fallow, with 2cwt. super.—1906, 20bush. 
48lbs., 2 tons Icwt. lOSlbs.; 1907, 20bush. 81bs., 1 ton 17cwts. 981bs. Experi¬ 
ments have clearly shown that the growing of wheat continually on the same 
soil is unprofitable, and this principle undoubtedly applies to all crops. The ad¬ 
vantages of rotatian are many. (1) Maintenance of fertility by keeping the 
soil in good mechanical condition. The tillage varies with the crop; some 
crops require deep working, others shallow; some crops are grazed, others 
carted off. (2) The periods of the year at which the crops are grown arc not 
the same; consequently, as the nutriment of the soirgradually becomes avail¬ 
able to plants there is less liability of w’asto and exhaustion. Rome crops, such 
as wheat, lucerne, kale, &c., are deep feeders, "while barley, turnips, &c., are 
shallow feeders. (3) The farmyard manure available, which supply is very 
limited, is used to better advantage. Root crops thrive on fresh organic matter, 
and the following cereal derives more benefit from .the residue left by the root 
crop than from fresh manure. (4) When rotation is pursued, diseases do not 
present themselves so frequently. (5) More live stock can be kept on the farm. 
(6) Rotation of crops helps to solve labor difficulties. The work on the farm 
i.s distributed more evenly throughout the year. (7) When Jegumes are intro¬ 
duced the soil is enriched in its nitrogenous content. In older countri(;s, rota¬ 
tions are more or less established. In newly settled districts the most advan¬ 
tageous rotations have to be determined ns the land becomes more settled. 
In the Northern Areas of this State yre find the simple rotation—^bare fallow, 
wheat. In Lower Northern districts—^bare fallow, wheat, barley or oats. In 
Middle Northern areas—bare fallow, W'heat, pasture. Of course, the area in 
which barley or oats follow wheat is limited; where rainfall is deficient, bare 
fallow must prece<le the cereal for a successful crop. Lucerne is often sown 
with wheat as a catch crop. The hay is taken off the land in the early 
summer months, when the lucerne has free growth. Of course, the success of 
this crop is dependent on the summer rains; but if one successful crop out of 
three is secured, the practice is a profitable one. Systems of rotation on 
Kangaroo Island have yet to be established. Kangaroo Island soils are de¬ 
ficient in organic matter, and the best method of meeting this difficulty is to 
grow forage crops and feed them off with stock, especially sheep. The ques¬ 
tion then naturally arises—'Which crops are most suitableV I prefer turnips, 
rape, and perhaps pease. Bueh crops as maize, sorghum, kale, &c., are father 
heavy feeders, and Kangaroo Island soils do not seem equal to the demands. 
We are told that English farmers consider the turnip crop a success if the 
forage grown pays expenses, the manure left on the land being considered as 
the profit. This may well be borne in mind by our own farmers. I think it 
has been proved that wheat is not altogether successful as a first crop on new 
land. Oats or barley are more suitable. As the land becomes more worked 
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and aerated, and more humus is iueorporated, conditions are more favorable to 
wheat. A rotation on the following lines may prove interesting—Oats, turnips, 
barley, pease or rape, and, as circumstances warranted, wheat substituted for 
oats; all of these crops have been grown more or Jess successfully on Kangaroo 
Island. It may be found that the soil cannot sustain this rotation, and bare 
fallow or pasture may have to be introduced. Kangaroo Island is as suitable 
for stock raising as cereal growdug, and more forage crops should be grown. 
Objection will be raised, perhaps, in the direction of fencing. We know that 
this is a heavy initial outlay of money, as sheep require comparatively small 
holds, with good fences. Notwithstanding this fact, I think that to make 
farming operations pay, stock must be kept on the farm. Potatoes should 
also bo more generally grown, as the potato market is always a payable 
one. ^ ’ Mr. Wiadrowski would not apply fresh stable manure to root crops, as 
it prodin-ed heavy^ foliage at the exx>cni'e of the roots. In regard to potatoes, 
members agreed tlmt grubs were the greatest trouble they had to contend with. 
The Chairman (Mr. R. Wheaton) advised the bagging of the crop immediately 
after lifting, care being taken to exclude the destructive moth. Filling the 
tops of the bags with sand had been found to assist in this. 


MORPHFTT VALK (Average annual rainfall, 2:i.:i2in.). 

May 18th.—ihesent: eight members. 

The Farmek’s Fix)ck. —Mr. H. N. Bprigg reml a paper on this subject. He 
said the enormous dejjletion of stock, and especially of breeding females, had 
created a v<'Ty serious position in Australia. Statistics showed that the docks in 
tlie State had been reduced to the lowest level for 48 years. The higliest figure 
reache<l was 7,(i00,0U0 in 1891, and the strength remained above the seven million 
mark till 1895, wh(?n it dropptid to five millioji. There was a further reduction to 
4,800,000 in 1902, but that was (500,000 better than the present ])Osition. The 
steadiness of tln^ decline of late years was indicated by the fact that in 1908 the 
seven million mark was nearly reached. The problem now was how to increase the 
flocks and improve the lamb export trade in tlic shortest time in order to take the 
fullest advantages of the good seasons ahead, and tlie satisfactory prices that 
would rule. lie suggested that the farmers sliould breed their own ewes, and 
in si>ite of high prices offered, should retain a largo percentage of their ewe lambs. 
Under normal conditions there was more p»rofit in purchasing ewes for breeding 
purposes. As it was tlie the farmers ^ and lambgrowers ’ flocks had suffered the 
greatest losses. This was due to droughty conditions, and the high price of 
meat. Lack of feed had forced the owners to market the saleable mutton, and 
they now had to rej)lace the ewes. Unless ewe lambs w’ere saved the breeding-up 
|)roce8s would be slow. The first factor to Ik*- considered when breeding export 
lambs was the selection of a pure-bred ram suited to local conditions, and the 
farmer’s fancy. His ideal breeding wsm large-framed, long-wool Merino first-cross 
ewes, with goo<l constitutions, mated with a large-framed pure bred ram of one of 
the English Down breeds. The purity and typo of the ram should bo above sus¬ 
picion, Olid any extra expenditure incurred in his purchase would be returned 
many times in every 100 lambs. A good discussion followed. 


MORPHETT VALE (Average annual rainfall, 23,.'12iii.). 

June 17th.—Present: six members. 

1*LANTING AND Caue OF ViNES. —Mr. C. Keuiliaii read a j)aper on this topic. Laud 
on which it was proposed to plant vines, he said, should 1x5 prepared by' good, deep 
ploughing, and reduced to a fine tilth with the aid of harrows and roller. A length 
of fence wire should be strained up tightly over the line in wdiicli it was proposed 
to plant the vines. Pieces of tarred twine could be used to mark on the wire the 
positions of the vines. A crowbar was a suitable implement with which to make 
the holes for the vine cuttings; the holes should be about 1ft. deep. The cuttings 
should be placed in holes and surrounded with a pug made by mixing clay and 
water. This would keep the cuttings firm, and prevent the air from reaching the 
underground portions. The ground between the vines should be cultivated after 
every rain. For wine-making varieti<*« he suggested ]>lanting Doradillo, Mataro, 
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Greenashe, Podro’s Shiraz, Oarbanet; for currants, Gordo Blanco; for raisina, 
Sultana; and table grapes, Muscatel and Prontignac, In pruning, care should be 
taken not to leave too much wood, and also to cut the wood cleanly. For remov¬ 
ing secondary arms and dead wood, the saw should be used. Water shoots and 
suckers should be cut oft close to the stock. Members preferred planting cuttings 
to rooted vines. Mr. Kenihan was advised by members that the best time to roll 
a crop was at that stage of growth when the plants commenced to stool, but roll¬ 
ing should not be done if the ground was dry. Mr. Pocpck had obtained excellent 
results from harrowing crops. Mr. Poeock informed meml)ers that he had suc¬ 
cessfully fed cows on melons cut up and mixed with bran. 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average aimiial rainfall, 26.87in.). 

June 12th.—Present: seven members. 

Co-operation. —The lion. Secretary (Mr. I). 0. Maxwell) read a paper hearing 
on this question. Farmers had to pay over and above the actual cost of tlieir 
purchases, the additional expense of the agents through whom they transacted 
their business, he said. The method proposed by the Clare Branch, however, did 
not provide a solution of the problem. The combination of a number of nieral>ers 
of any Branch of the Bureau for the purpose of purchasing farm requis'ites, thus 
enabling a larger order to be given direct to a firm, was warranted, as they would 
no «loubt seemre their needs at a reduced figure in tliat way. The proposal that 
a committee of any particular Branch should act as a general agent for that 
Branch, he was afraid, would l>o doomed to failure. Very likely such a com¬ 
mittee would be willing to act in that capacity for a while without looking for any 
reward; but if the business proved very considerable, he feared that they would 
bo aj)t to forget the sentiment, and fetU that they were doing other people’s work 
for nothing. They all knew how useful the agents proved to be at times, and so 
long as they acted for a reasonable commission he could not sec any objection to 
the system, and thought there was no necessity for the establishment of an Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau co-oi>erative concern. Mr. Giles tabled a branch of apple tree in 
bloom, and asked whether rnemlKirs could supply an explanation. It was thought 
that the unseasonable weather was the cause of the tree flowering at that time of 
the year. 


MYPONGA. 

May 26th.—Present: 11 members, 

Clkaring Scrub Land, —Mr. II. Pengilly read a x>aper on this subject. The 
first eonsideration, he said, was tlie nature of the scrub to bo dealt with. In the 
case of bastard gum, he recommended ring-barking, and in the course of a few 
years it would bt'. found an easy matter to remove the trees with the aid of a forest 
devil. The stumps should then be burnt. The method required perseverance, but 
he had found it very effective and economical, csjiecially where the timber had been 
allowed to become very dry. For blue gum, sand gum, and red gum, he recom¬ 
mended mullenising, leaving a few of the best trees standing, as they became a 
valuable asset in later years. Honeysuckle, titree, and stringybark could be 
levelled with a scrub roller or log; later on it should be fired, and after a little 
picking up, would be ready for the jdough. He recommended that, wherever pos¬ 
sible, the wood should be carted and stacked for firewood. Mr. Sinclair said that 
bark-ringing should be done in February. Trees were then certain to die, and 
would not throw out shoots from the stumps. Mr. F. Muller said a very good 
method was to grub around the trees, leaving the roots exposed. It woald be 
found that, in the course of a few weeks, the weather would cause a large j>roj)or- 
tioii of the trees to fall. 


NABBUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

May 22nd.—Present; 13 members. 

Teleoony. —Mr. Hacket read a paper on this subject. He explained that the 
term was applied to the influence of a sire on the subsequent progeny of a 
served by other sires. He said that this theory of pre-saturation had received con- 
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8 ideration for some considerable time, and it was borne out by practical ex- 
|)erience. He had noted <*.a8es where Merino ewes were sired by black-faced rams, 
and though these ewes were subsequently served by other rams, there were always 
a proportion of smutty-faced lambs among the progeny. He also instanced a num¬ 
ber of similar cases with horses and cattle. He would not say that the theory of 
pre-saturation applied to every case, but ho bt^lieved that it had a strong bearing 
on the progeny of some females. He concluded by emphasizing the care that was 
necessary in the selection of animals for breeding purposes. Members commented 
on the paper, and discussed the i) 0 ssibility of the eflect which the care and feed¬ 
ing of a bull might have on the sex of his progeny, it being contended that when 
the bull was well fed, and jiaddocked away from the cows, the number of bull 
calves was greater than when the bull was allowed to run with the cows. 


URAIDLA AND 8UMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.3{>in.). 

May i26th.—Present: 12 members. 

Cabbage Growing. —In a paper on this subject Mr. KessoU traced the history of 
the cabbago plant, and touched upon its fettling value. Lea land was very 
suitable for the growth of cabbages, ho said, and heavy applications of jdios- 
X>hatic and nitrogenous manures were advisable. If it were intended to sow the 
seed in beds, the soil of the beds should be rich and friable, so that in trans- 
I)lanting the roots of the young j)lants should be injured as little as possible. Cab¬ 
bages should always be> idanted in rows, as cultivation could then be jVractised 
much more readily. Varieties to be recommended to market gardeners were those 
which were most suitable for packing. Transplanting should be done on a dull, 
showery day. A space of 22in. to 24iu. should be allowed between the rows, and 
the x)lants should be about 18in. apart. The holes should be made with a dibber, 
and care should be taken not to injure the plants when putting them in the ground. 
He found it good jiractice to dip the roots of the jilanls in a thick njixture of soil, 
lime, artificial manure aud water. The ground should be firmly jiressed around 
the stem when x)iauting. Snails aud slugs should be dusted with lime at night¬ 
time. Small green grubs and blight could bo effectively dealt with by a spray of 
kerosino emulsion. No cure was known for club root, but when it occurred, spell¬ 
ing of the laud should be resorted to. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Gobblcdick said that cabbages required a large quantity of winter to bring them to 
perfection. He had exjicrimented with a mixture, in equal proportions, of salt and 
ammonia, and found that results were obtained which were as good as those re¬ 
sulting from an equal axqdication of ammonia only. For late cabbages, the soil 
shoubJ Ik» worked in the early summer, and i>lants should be jmt in at the eiui of 
January. lie xij'cferred ajiplications of bonedust to aminouia, as the latter fer¬ 
tiliser, in his oiiinion, was inclined to make the jilauts soft and summer cro^is were 
more liable to club foot than early crox»s. 


OHERRY GARDENS, May 25th.—There was a discussion on the rabbit. 
Mr. T. Jacobs said laiidnolders, owing to dry seasouvs and the dearness of meat, 
now had a most favorable ojqmrtnnity of reducing this pest. It was essential, 
however, that they should kcej) pegging away with destructive measures. 

CLARENDON, Ajiril 26th.— ^Bloodworms. —Mr. Harj^er mentioned that ho had 
seen a large number of red worms, about iin. long and of the tliickness of a 
thread, in the water trough at Haiqiy valley, and expressed the opinion that horses 
became infected with bloodworms in this way. [Commenting on the above, the 
Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) says:-- 
^ ‘ The red worms about fin. long and as thick as a thread in numbers in the horse 
trough are, fortunately, not bloodworms. They are the larva) of various gnats 
and similar insects. Mr. Harper is qnito right in suxiposing that horses do get 
bloodworms from drinking troughs, but they are more insidious than those little 
red wrigglers, which are, fortunately, harmless to horses. The bloodworms are 
water white and almost microscopic, hence very difficult to detect; their growth 
to adult stage occurs after the horse has swallowed them. A practical way of 
getting rid of worms in a trough is to run the water nearly off and then flush it 
out with boiling water. —^Ed.] 
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CLARENDON, May 24th.—Mr. Chas. H. Beaumont discoursed on the subject 
of his recent trip to England, and answered questions regarding conditions there 
compared with those existing in Australia, marketing of American and Austra¬ 
lian apples, &c. In reply to a question from Mr. Harper, Mr. Beaumont said he 
would not advise the growing of nut fruits in preference to ajiples. The former 
were particularly subject to disease, and he strongly urged members to continue 
the production of apjiles, as Iwing most suited to their district. 

GUMERACHA, May 31st.— Co-operation. —This subject was introduced and 
discussed by members; it was unaniinoiisly decided to support the proposals of the 
Clare Branch in respect to the matter. 

HARTLEY, June 23rd.—The evening was devoted to the “Question Box,and 
profitable discussions took place, 

INMAN A'ALLEY, May 26th.--The Dairy Exjiert (Mr. P. H. Suter) gave a 
short address, in which he dealt with the economy of dairying. A lengthy address 
on various subjects was delivered by the Director of Agriculture (Prof. Arthur J. 
Perkins). 

KANMANTOO, May 29th.— Co-operation. —A discussion was initiated on this 
question. Mr. W. G. Mills considered that it w'ould l>e necessary to have a store 
erected (‘onvenient to the railway station, for the puiqmse of storing goods as they 
arrived by rail, and thus avoiding demurrage charges. It w'as resolved that the 
delegates from the Branch should support the principle of co-oiieration at the 
next Congress. 

LONGWOOD, May 29th.—In reply to a (juestion aske<l by a mcml>cr, Mr. Bey- 
thien said that cracked grain was not a good food for poultry, but if it were <lry 
it would probably do little harm. How’cver, if it should become danij) it was 
likely to become mouldy, and would cause injury or possibly death to the poultry 
to which it was fed. fu reply to a (piestion rv seoii potatoes, Mr. Roebuck advised 
members not to plant seed from unhealthy crops. In selecting seed only potatoes 
with good, strong shoots should be chosen; he enn)hasiz(*d the importance of using 
seed from only matured plants. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, May 14th.— Oo-opf.ration.— Mr. H. A. Giles read a paper 
in which he contended tliat if it were agreed that the adoption of the principle of 
co-operation would be of benefit to farmers, they would be wise to support exist¬ 
ing concerns of a co-operative natur<3. Mem tiers generally agreed with the opinion 
of the writer of the paper. 

STRATHALBYN, May 25th.— Wheat. —Mr. Pyne, in a paper on this subject, 
dealt at longtli wdth tlie writings of Profossoi- Cobb, of New South Wales. The 
conseiisiis of ojiinion of members was in favor of sowing seed of a large and even 
type. The general ojduion of members was that ploughing to a depth of 3in., and 
in the case of fallow^, 5in., was most suitable for this district. 


SOUTH-EASI DISTRICT, 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in,). 

May .‘list.—IVesent: 11 members. 

Aj^f^RESTATiON.—111 a paper on this subject, Mr. G. E. Copping emphasized the 
importance of making provision for ample supplies of timber for the producing 
and manufacturing interests of the State. He thought that steps should be 
taken to maintain the supply of timber necessary for the manufacture of heavy 
vehicles. Trees greatly enhanceii the value of farm property, and provided splen¬ 
did shelter for stock. The value and uses to which timber was put did not seem 
to bo generally recognised, and it should be realised that unless the forest areas 
were maintained and increased, there would be a serious shortage of wood in the 
near future. Discussion by members followed. 
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KEITH (Average annual rainfall, 19.20in.). 

May 29th.—Present: seven members. 

8hkkp on the Farm. —Mr. J. B. Makin read the following ])aj)er on this sub¬ 
ject:—“The Merino sheep are the most suitable for our rough country for wool 
growing. T^arge-framed ewes, with a dense and fair staple of w^ool, should be 
selected; they should not be wrinkly on the body. When selecting rams, choose 
small-headed sheep, also well covered with a dense and fair staple of wool, and 
a deep front with several folds; neither should they be too wrinkly on the 
body, as w'^rinkly sheep are more delicate and more difficult to fatten. All 
farmers should give their attention to fattening lambs. I would recommend 
Merino ewes and Hhropshire or Idncoln rams, the latter preferably. I would 
suggest two larabings—first in May, and the second in August. The first lot 
could V)e fed on early-sown crops—oats or barley—then topped c)ff on rape; the 
second lambing could bo topped u]> on stubble and pea crofis. T have carried 
out this system for several years with success. It w'oiild be wise for farmers 
to grow summer fodder for stock, also early winter crops, such as oats and 
barley or rye, and then rape and peas to follow, and also grasses. Rape and 
pirns do well on our light sandy soil, also lucerne. Most of our well water is 
very suitable for irrigating the lucerne. All kinds of stock will for some time 
be very expensive and difficult to secure, and stock owners should take great 
care of what animals they have. The fly pest has been the means of destroy¬ 
ing a number of sheep during the lambing seasons for many years past. This 
can 1)0 prevented by spraying with di[)ping solution just before the ewes com- 
incnc<‘ to lamb. The crutch should lie widl smeared or sprayed right to the 
top of the tail. The dip should be made fairly strong—one packet should be 
sufficient to dip about 500 sheep. With a good race one man can do betw'een 
400 and 500 per day. I have carried out this system for .several years, and 
have lost very few^ sheep with flies. It is much easier than crutching, and the 
ewes do not suffer to such an extent.” 


MILLTOENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25in.). 

May nth.—Present: nine members. 

Sepiding'.-- Mr. Holzgrefe advised meinlKTs to get their crops in early. Mr. 
Fensoni 8ui>porte(l that advice. Mr. Mitclielf asked if iiianun* would detrimentally 
affect the seed when the ground was v('rv dry. The Chairman (Mr. Mullins), said 
it had done so in his ]»ad(locks. Mr. Hol/4grefe thought that it w^ould in isolated 
cases, but not as a general rule. If the next season w(‘re dry, the late crops would 
be very short. This year all the early sown crops had given the lx>st results. 
On the Millicent flats they could alw'ays grow a payable crop. If he had laud 
ready, well tilled, he would start seeding at once. It was impossible to make a 
hard and fast rule for everyone, but wherever there was green feed it was scarcely 
possible to plant too soon. Tn reply to a question Mr. Nitschko said the best way 
to wean a foal was to put it into a x>«d<lock where tluvre was good green feed, and 
give it a feed of chaff once a day. A certain amount of dry feed was necessary, 
and a small bucketful of chaff every day was aniph*. Mr. Holzgrefc recommended 
keeping the foal in a stable for a day or two. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32iu.). 

May 12th,—Present: 19 members. 

Tjie Bacon Pig: His Feeding and Care prom Birth to Maturity, was the sub¬ 
ject of a paj>er written by Mr. F. 0. Grace, of Warriiambool, which was read by 
Mr. J. Keegan. The writer said that at birth young ^ligs should be strong and 
lusty, and should average about 31bs. in weight. The x)roi>er care of the mother 
for tlie first w^oek was imjiortant, and would materially helj) to start the youngsters 
to robust life. ”If the sow is in good condition,” he said, “and she should be 
in much better condition than most breeders think, she will not require much feed 
for the first 48 hours. Naturally all sow's are not alike in this. Some got very 
restless if they are kept hungry. Others will not get up from the farrowing bed 
unless made to. Some show symptoms of high fever and insatiable thirst. In 
such cases I have never found any ill effects from allowing a warm drink three 
hours aher farrowing is completed (if tlie placenta bas come away all right) and 
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if the sow comes looking for it. Warm water with a little scalded bran is suitable 
as a first drink. As the sow pulls round from her trouble, she will look for food. 
When she does this (usually, if all is right, in about eight hours from parturition) 
it will be quite safe to give her a sloppy feed. Keep milk out of the slop until 
the third day, making it fairly thin, using bran and pollard (chiefly bran) to 
thicken the slop. Do not give more than a gallon at a time, and feed two or 
three times a day, as she seems to need it. A full flow of milk may be exj)ected 
with the sow about the third day, and she will from then on become more and 
more anxious for food. It will be quite safe now to gradually increase both quan* 
tity and quality of the food until at the end of about 10 days she is receiving just 
about as much as she will eat. Skimmed milk, bran, pollard, barley meal, and 
roots are all first class as foods for the sow, and she should have about l^lbs. of 
grain per lOOlbs. of her live weight from then on till weaning time. She should 
then wean her pigs at eight weeks old, and have lost little in condition while rear¬ 
ing them. Now to go back to the little pigs. A word or two on the care of 
them at first may bo profitable. Most sows that overlie their pigs do so before 
they are three days old. To avoid this the piglets should be put into a box securely 
fastened into a corner of the farrowing sty, as soon as they are born. A gin case 
makes a very suitable box for the purpose, and it should have about an inch of well- 
broken soft straw in the bottom of it. It should have two or three boards nailed 
over the top to keep the young pigs from climbing out, but do not cover it at all 
closely, or the pigs may smother. Dor the first 24 hours the young pigs will need a 
drink from the dam every two hours throughout the day, and every three hours 
during the night. The second 24 hours they will be all right if fed at 2^ hours 
and 4 hours intervals. It is generally safe to leave them with the mother the 
third night, as few sow'S, unless deaf or exceedingly clumsy, overlie their 
youngsters after they are 21 days old. If there is any doubt, put the pigs 
in the box while the. sow is out feeding, and return them to her when she is 
comfortably settled dowm for the night. It may seem a lot of trouble to do 
this, but in reality it is not so; it only happens once in six months with each 
sow, and it pays. Nothing is more annoying to a pigraiser than to feed and 
care for a pregnant sow' for four months, and to find her some morning with 
only two or three live pigs remaining out of a fine litter of 10 or 12. I giiess 
ho will do more worrying and cussing while feeding that sow till she has 
weaned those two or three pigs than he would have done over the w'ork neces¬ 
sary to have given her a chance to rear the 10 or 12. During the first fort¬ 
night the young pigs will require no other nourishment than the mothermilk. 
They should then be about Slbs. each, and be gaining about 6ozs. per day. If 
the sow has been fed in a broad, shallow^ trough, the young pigs wall be learning 
to drink. As soon as they have learned, a small shallow trough should be put 
in a corn-er of the pen (hurdled off from the sow), and a little milk and pollard 
put in this at feed times. A very suitable mixture is 11b. of pollard to Slbs. of 
milk. Do not feed more than the little pigs will eat up clean. Should any be 
left from a previous feeding, clean out the trough into the sow's bucket and 
put a little fresh food in. Never top up old food. Always feed the little pigs 
first, or they will be sure to fill themselves at the sow's trough. (A shallow, 
wide trough is very important for the suckers, for if allowed to drink from a 
deep trough, many of them will have bad shaped backs, which no amount of 
feeding later on will hide.) Skimmed milk and pollard is the best food for 
young pigs, and the cheapest in most seasons. It is good practice to add a 
small amount of bone meal to the young pigs' food; about ioz. to each pound of 
grain used. This feeding will carry the pigs on till.weaning, which should take 
place at about eight weeks. They should now weigh about fiSlbs. each, and 
be able to get on all right without the mother's milk. They will, however, 
miss the shelter and warmth of her body, and if fed infrequently may suffer 
considerably from indigestion. Perhaps it would be quite safe to say that 
more pigs are ruined through lack of proper care and attention during the 
month or two succeeding weaning than from all other causes. They are 
allowed to lose their baby flesh, and either go back or stand still for a long 
time. They should for the first week be fed six times a day, and the food 
gradually thickened, until at 12 weeks they are getting a ration of 11b, of 
grain to 41bs. of skimmed milk, and receiving about IJlbs. of grain per head 
daily, fed in four feeds. After 12 weeks, when they should be about 661bs. 
live weight, they will start to move rapidly ahead, and will need mores food 
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week by week. It will not be wise to alter the consistency of the food until 
the pigs are near the ripening stage, about 21 weeks old. At 21 weeks they 
will probably weigh ISOlbs., and should be gaining lOlbs. weekly. During the 
last three weeks the food should be just as thick as the pigs will eat. I find 
11 b. of grain to 211bs. of skimmed milk quite thick enough, and that with as 
niuch of this as they will eat the pigs will gain lllbs. a week, and be nice and 
ripe at 24 weeks of ago. Pigs, of course, vary a good deal, but I am giving 
the average as found in practice here for some years past. A live weight of ISOlbs, 
to 1901bs. is, if the pig is prime, the most suitable for making high-class bacon, 
and always brings the best price in the markets. Bringing pigs to maturity 
rapidly is a big factor tow’^ards success in pig-raising. They should never be 
allowed to stand still in growth. It takes about lib. of pollard or its equiva¬ 
lent per day, per lOOlbs. live weight, to maintain a pig, i.e., to keep it from 
gaining or losing weight. The method of letting slijis run about and pick up 
a precarious living for several months after weaning, as stores, is poor farm¬ 
ing, and is both costly and unprofitable, as the daily maintenance ration goes 
on all the time. Again, the older the pig the more grain it will take to make 
11b. of gain. This is largely due to the great activity of the cell growth in 
the young pigs, and their wonderful powers of digestion and assimilation. 
We have found it takes on the average from 211)8. in the Very young pig to 
51bs. and even 61bs. of grain in old back-fatters to produce 11b. of gain. As 
a guide to the amount that pigs of various ages will require to produce the 
growths mentioned, pigs from 12 weeks to Ifi weeks will need 21bs. to 3Dbs. 
daily of pollard; from, 16 weeks to 22 weeks, from 3nbs. to 4Ubs.; and from 
then on till ripe, about 5ilbs. to 61bs., w^hieh will be about as much as they 
will eat. The figures given above are not taken at random, but are the actual 
average figures obtained in a large number of experiments conducted by the 
WTiter during the last three years. It might be questioned whether in a season 
like this, with extreme prices ruling for all classs of grains and mill feeds, it 
would pay to feed on these lines. The price of a 180-lb. bacon pig—prime—is 
at present £4 lOs. upwards—say, fid. per pound live weight. Now the cost of 
producing a pig that weight, at normal feed prices, is about £1 5s^ With us 
this season it costs about £2 15s. This leaves 35s. per head for feeding, com¬ 
mission, &c., and quite a fair margin for profit, though certainly not as much 
as in ordinary seasons. It must be clearly understood that these figures are 
for grain and milk only, the latter in very limited quantities. There are several 
things that never should be lost sight of in the raising and fattening of piys. 
(1) Always work with good stock. The ill-bred, poor-quality pig is unprofitable 
in every season, and an absolute disaster in one like the present. (2) Always 
go round your pens first thing in the morning, and take particular note of the 
ffficeq from the pigs. These are quite the best guide as to their health. 8uch 
signs as drooping ears and tails and dejection, &c., often come too late to 
enable the feeder to treat a trouble successfully. In nearly all cases the fa?.ces 
Mill indicate the presence of trouble. For instance, when pigs are sucking 
their dams, if their ffecea are semi-liquid and grey it is a sure sign that the 
mother is getting either too much or too rich food. Cut down her grain ration 
a little, and miss a feed or two, and the trouble will most probably be stopped. 
Again, in the sties, constipation, as detected by the hardness and balling of 
the froces, should have immediate attention, or serious loss will occur. Turn 
the pigs out for half a day, and let them nose about in the earth, miss a feed, 
and give them a liberal supply of bran in their slop. Personally, I rarely have 
any trouble with pigs from this complaint. I use bran in their ration always, 
using more or less, as indicated by the droppings. About lib. to 71b. of pollard 
or other grain foods is the average used. (3) See that the pigs arc kept clean 
and comfortable, and not exposed to draughts, and do not let them sleep in 
dusty quarters. If you do the latter, lung trouble is almost certain to follow. 
Dust is a greater foe than even damp, where pigs are concerned, especially 
growing pigs. (’4) Eemember that once a pig gets a real check, it hardly ever 
pa.ys to make a baconer of him. Sell him and let the other fellow try it. Be 
grain feeding experiments, we have found, in every case, pollard to be the 
cheapest and most satisfactory feed, pollard and peas next, then pollard and 
barley meal. As previously stated, bran is included in every ration, and a 
propgr^O^ of skimmed milk. If this is not obtainable, a slightly increased 
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amount of grain and decreased amount of water must take place. There is no 
doubt; however, that even a very little milk added to the ration for young pigs 
is of great benefit to them—much more so than its actual feeding value would 
indicate. During the last six months we have been working entirely without 
milk, and though not getting such satisfactory results as in the above records, 
we have made a good margin of profit, somewhere about 30s. per head.^' 


MOUNT GAM BIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

June 12th.—Present: 20 members. 

Sugar Bkkt. —Considerable ilisciissioii took placi* regarding the proposal to en¬ 
courage the growth of sugar beet on a large scale in the district. Arrangements 
have been made for Victorian authorities on the question of sugar beet growdng 
to attend at Mount Gambler and furnish information to members and others inte¬ 
rested. Members thought that the first step would be to carry out expcrimmits 
to test the suitability of their laud for the growth of sugar beet. If indications 
were favorable the matte?r of erecting factories to treat the product could then be 
taken up. Mr. J. Hoilow^ay exhibited two samples of wheat, one of which wms 
importetl. The other sample was grown at Jeparit, on a rainfall of about 2iin., 
and it was a better sample than the in)porte<l wheat. 


NARACOORTK (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

May 8th.—Present: 18 members. 

Dairying. —The Secretary read a paper on this subject, prepared by Mr. A. 
T'allant. The writ(?r stated that the first essential to successful dairying was 
a good pasture of succulent natural gra.'^ses. Dandelion, geranium, and barley 
grass ranked high in feeding value for dairying. In ordinary seasons, wdth early 
rains, very little hand feeding should b(3 required, but in dry years fo<ider might 
mean a very large expense. For this reason it was W'Oll to make plenty of en¬ 
silage or grafts hay each year for the dairy herd, as it kept the cowls strong and 
in good, robust health, and what w'as not used in one year could lx? reserved for 
a time of scarcity of feed or a late season. Oats, wheat, or barley were excellent, 
but for firm, sweet butter, liran and chaff could not be siiri>assed. Lucerne, the 
king of all fodders, might give the milk or butter a strong flavor unless care was 
exercised in the feeding of it. Lucerne hay gave good results. Sorghum or 
maize, too, required care in feeding, or it might affect the health of the cows very 
seriously. The Milking Shorthorn was, in his opinion, the ideal dairy cow, being 
usually very docile and tractable, easy to keep, and of great milking capabilities, 
and if not needed in the milking herd was a valuable asset from a butcher’s point 
of view. Many favored the Jersey breed, which, for quality of butter, certainly 
ranked first; but her temper was often at fault, and her disposition nervous, both 
serious items in a dairy cow, whilst for beef she was almost valueless, the flesh 
being dark and inferior, and the carcass small compared wdth the Shorthorn. March 
and April yvore perhaps the best months in the year for the cows to calve, as with 
the approach of winter better prices for butter ruled, and with early rains very 
little hand-feeding would l>e needed. However, while some cows would come in 
almost regularly, some w'ould gain time, and others would lose, often by many 
months. Dairymen should test their cows^ milk, or get the factory manager to 
do it for them. If they were not able to do either, by placing each eow^s milk in 
turn in a pan, and lotting it stand for 48 hours, they could ascertain the inferior 
butter COW'S. When the cows were brought in for milking they should be driven 
steadily, and dogs should not be permitted to worry them. If it was not intended 
that the cow should raise her calf it should l>e removed from her sight as soon as 
it could w'alk. The less she saw of her calf the less would the cow fret aifter it, 
and a fretting cow' was not a profitable one. Heifers should be raised from the 
best cows. Dairymen should keep only the best they could secure, and keep on 
trying to improve that best. A bull should be obtained from a good reliable 
breeder, from one of his choicest milking Ftrains, and should Ih 3 typical of his 
breed, and of good constitution and color. Dry cows should be maintained in 
good healthy condition, so that they might calve under favorable circumstances. 
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Neither was it well to have them too fat. He thought all dairy cattle should be 
dehorned to prevent cows from injuring one another. Heifers that had been too 
much handled before calving were usually more diflicult to deal with than the 
more timid ones, which, as a rule, yielded very quickly to proper treatment. It was 
very important to feed and milk the cows regularly. Cows with thieving propensi¬ 
ties, hard milkers, or those with a habit of kicking should be handed over to the 
butcher as early as possible. If the kicking cow was a good one, a fresh milker 
should be tried. Often a cow would show a strong aversion to one individual, and 
at the same time display an equally strong affection for another. The milking 
yard should be located to allow of good drainage, and should be at a convenient 
tlistance from the separating room and dairy. The shed shouhl be closed in on 
three sides, and the floor should l)e ]>avcd.* No one with very uncertain temper 
should take up dairying as an occupation, as careful treatment and patience were 
essential to success. I;eariiers should not be allowed to milk full milkers. It 
should be a strict rule that when the milking of a cow was commenced the work 
should not be interrupted until completed, otherwise loss would result. Separator 
milk should be fed to calves, pigs, and poultry. Care should be exercised to see 
that the separator was always running properly. Cream shouhl b(* kept in a cool 
place, and, if possible, sent to the factory twice each week. It should never be 
sent to the factory in a sloppy state, as not infrequently it would arrive in a 
half-churned condition, and never under any circumstances should cold and warm 
cream l>e mixed together. Mr. Hart also read a paper on the same siihject. He 
said that to be }>rofitable, dairying must l>e carried out systematically. When 
tliey knew the difference between a j)rofiiable and an unprofitable cow they had 
taken a big stop towards success. Some cows produced six or seven, or even 10 
times jis much as f^th^s, and until all the wasters had been thrown out dairying 
could not pay. If om cow produced 141bs. of butter per week and another only 
}>ro(luced fibs., they might think that one was worth two like the other, but sup- 
|)Osing butter was worth Is. per lb., and that it cost 6s. per week to milk and 
feed (*a(di cow, tliey would see that one cow returned a profit of 8s., while the 
other only j*oturned Is. It was not an easy matter to purchase a good herd of 
cows, but by s(dt!cting fair average cows or likely heifers, and by a strict system 
of weighing the milk, testing, and culling, every man could greatly improve his 
herd year after year, till he owned a really tiji-top lot, but he should still con¬ 
tinue to weigh, test, and condemn n^gardless of appearance. In his opinion, tlu‘ 
best lireods were the Jersey, the Ayrshire, the Holstein, and the milking strain 
of Shorthorn, He believed the Jersey, or the Jersey crossed with tlie Ayrsliire, 
was most favored amongst dairymen. All up-to-date dairymen agreed that the 
bull was of the utmost importance. He shouhl be ])uro bred. Some ])eople 
favored the dual puqiose cow. For that purpose he would recomintmd Milking 
Shortlioin, or Ayrshire and Hliorthorn cross. But he prefened specialising in 
milk and butter, as with tlie dual purjiose cow^ one seldom secured a really first- 
class animal of either class. A cow should be broad across the hips, have thin 
withers, a fine neck, very full and bright eye, long thin tail, with very yollow^ skin 
on end. He liked to see a iMiw with a large paunch, with plenty of room to store 
her fodder, and no cow could continue giving large quantities of milk if she did 
not consume a large amount of feed. JShe should .show large, well-develo|)ed milk 
veins uudor the belly. She should have a good-shaped udder, extending well for¬ 
ward—the further forward the better—teats w^ell aj>art, and a good space betw'(H>n 
front and back teats. But escutcheon was the best indication of the cow ’s 
character. The longer, broader, and more plainly it appeared the better the cow. 
An idle cow needed a maintenance diet, so the cow that was milking ne<‘ded a diet 
in comiiarison to what she did. They should weigh the milk, and u.se the Bab 
cock test and discover the cows that they were fee<1ing at a loss; and there were 
some in almost every breed. No one could ascertain the value of an animars milk 
yield without recourse to thf? scales and tester, and this would be found a most 
interesting as well as profitable part of the dairyman work. The cows should 
l>e put on a different paddock every few' days. Milking machines were very 
useful when labor was scarce. Mr. W. H. Smith urged members to pay parti¬ 
cular attention to the feeding of the cow^«. In reply to (|uostions from Mr. 
Haynes, Mr. Hart said the calf should be left with its mother for a day or two 
after it was born. Pure-bred cows, as a rule, gave the best results. Other mem* 
bers participated in the discussion. 
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NABACOOETE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

Juno 12th.—^Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Sorrel: Its History and Eradication,-— Mr. J. M. Wray read a paper on this 
subject. Sorrel was one of the difficulties which the farmer had to face on the 
lighter soils of their district. There were two species, i.e,, swamp sorrel, named 
Mumes acetoss, and the species which preferred dry, sandy soils, Eumex acetosella, 
or sheep sorrel, the one that was commonly found in South Australia. It had a 
low, smooth-branched stem, and an underground creeping root stock. It was either 
annual or perennial, but generally the latter. In favorable situations it grew up 
to a foot in height, but usually from Sin. to 6in. above the surface. The leaves 
were shaped like an elongated arrow -head, and were borne on long stalks. Stem 
loaves were stemless, small, and narrow. The male and female flowers were 
carried on different plants in branched leafless terminal heads. The plant flowered 
freely in summer and autumn. In late summer and early autumn the green 
foliage turned a red color, and the flower heads were also reddish. The small 
fruits were triangular and yellowish brown in color. The plants had an acid 
taste due to the presence of acid oxalates of potassium. Sorrel was related to 
rhubarb, and it had been used as a vegetable, but the acidity rendered it inferior 
as such, also as forage. It was a native of Europe, but now a common weed in 
most temperate climates. Its seed was a common impurity in grass and clover 
seeds, and it was jirobable through the importation of such that it was intro¬ 
duced here. It was known to be in Victoria in 1802, and flnding it a suitable 
locality it, no doubt, followed close on the heels of the plough, and its dissemination 
was doubtless hastened by travelling live stock. Changing seed would abo be a 
factor in this. Locally it would spread through its creeping habit of growth, and 
the dispersal of its abundant seed. It would grow we® in good land, but not 
so well as other plants, whereas in poor land it gained the mastery over its com¬ 
petitors: For eradication four measures were proposed, viz.:—(1) Summer work¬ 
ing; (2) smothering with a winter crop; (3) draining; (4) liming. Summer 
working should begin in ordinary seasons during the first summer month. In 
the case of land that was allowed to stand uncultivated for a year it would be 
necessary to feed it down in the sj^ring in order to check all possibility of it go¬ 
ing to seed. The land should be first ploughed, no matter how dry, and after 
being exposed to the heat of the sun for a week or more it should be cultivated 
and harrowed at different periods. In this manner the land became sweeter, 
thus reducing the food that gave to the sorrel such healthy growth. Sorrel lived 
but did not grow in the winter, and if the land was ploughed in the autiunn and 
sown with a smothering crop like peas, the land would be covered with foliage 
before the sorrel was read to start growing. After harvest a little would come up 
on the stubble, but by ploughing the land as soon as the stock had cleaned it up, and 
then sowing with rye and oats in March for green feed, and following again with 
oats or wheat for hay, the sorrel would have had a good check, and meanwhile 
profitable returns would have been secured. Sorrel lived and grew to perfection 
on sour ground. Draining was one of the first things that must be done. When 
the land was well drained lime should be used freely in order to neutralise the 
acids that were present in the soil. The effect of lime on sorrel was vouched for 
by all the highest authorities in the agricultural world. Its repressing influence 
had been experienced in the sour, sandy soil near Mount Gambier. The presence 
of sorrel on arable land was a pretty sure sign of the absence of lime. Liming 
in the South-East had one set-back, and that was the cost. The amount of lime 
necessary at Kybybolite and thereabouts would probably be at least two tons i)er 
acre, so that to give it a fair trial meant the laying out of a considerable amount 
of capital. He did not hesitate to say that it was only, a matter of a short time 
when liming in the South-East would be common practice. He would, therefore, 
suggest that farmers would do well to determine the approximate amount of lime 
a number of them would be likely to use and co-operate in the purchase. Mr. 
W. E. Rogers had had experience with sorrel in the Mount Gambier district 35 
years ago, when summer fallow was recommended, but that did not prove a suc¬ 
cess. It was now spreading throughout the Hynam district, and he considered 
that lime was the best for eradicating the pest. Mr. S. Hart said that in the old 
country they had ceased the practice of using heavy dressings of lime, and were 
now giving the land a small dressing every two dr three years, and he favored 
that practice, Mr. Bray considered that liming the land with heavy dressings 
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was too costly, and he favored summer working as the cheapest and best method 
of clearing the land. He suggested fallowing during the months of September 
and October, before- the ground becjune too dry, and then working it back in the 
summer. Drainage was no good in sandy land, and that was where the sorrel 
grew the thickest. He also advised putting stable manure on thickly wherever 
possible. Mr. Feuerheerdt said it was not always a sign that the land was sour 
because sorrel grew thereon, as he had some sweet land that had plenty of sorrel on 
it. The most effectual remedy wa-s plenty of cultivation on hot days, and gather¬ 
ing up the roots wherever possible and destroying them. The Chairman (Mr. S. 
H. Schinekel) said that the most advantageous way to use lime was to give a 
fairly heavy dressing at the outset, and make the subsequent dressings lighter. 
Unless one had a proper distributing machine he favored the practice of putting 
the lime out in small heaps, slightly covering with earth, on a dull day, and then 
spreading it out in a few days when it woxild be slacked. Spring fallow and sum¬ 
mer cultivation were among the best methods of getting rid of sorrel, but care 
had to be taken on some of the light soils, not to work the land too much, and into 
a powdery condition. After cultivating or harrowing he would put sheep on to 
eat out the roots, and remove them and put in a fresh lot of sheep if necessary. 
His experience of lime was that it stimulated the grow'th of sorrel at first, and 
then killed it. Drainage would be useless on such porous soil as at Mount Gam- 
bier, and yet sorrel was to be found in plenty on that rich land. Mr. Jenkins 
found that California lucerne would choke out the sorrel, and it was also a good 
fodder. Mr. Smith said that stable manure, if put on thickly at first, stimulated, 
and eventually killed the sorrel. For large areas ho considered summer working 
the best. Lime acted really as an agent of the bacteria in the soil, making the 
plant food more available. 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 

June.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Doradilla Vine. —Mr. A. H, Strong read a paper giving particulars regarding 
this variety of grape vine. He said the history of the Doradilla in South Aus¬ 
tralia dated back about 77 years. The first lot of cuttings brought to South Aus¬ 
tralia by the settlers were not true to name, many being useless wild grajies. Dr. 
Kelly, however, returned to Spain, and secured some of the varieties they grew 
to-day. The Doradilla did not come into prominence until about 20 years ago, 
when several vignerons planted many acres with it. Previously to that time its 
value was not appreciated. At the present time hock, chablis, dry sherry, and 
brandy were manufactured from it. The Doradilla was a very vigorous grower, 
and very hardy. The grapes, too, liad such thick skins that they could with¬ 
stand the rough w^eather better than other varieties. The vine being later than 
others often escaped the early frosts, while the cost of picking was less. The 
Doradilla crox) in South Australia would average about 4 tons per acre, and the 
Cooiiawarra district w’ould produce from (5 tons to 8 tons per acre, if not more. 
When grown on irrigated land this variety contained too much moisture and not 
sufficient sugar to make wine. It w^as only good for brandy under such condi¬ 
tions. 


KEITH, April 24th.—A jiaper on the selection of seed wheat was read by Mr. 
Shannon, and discussed by members. 

PENOLA, March 6th.— Piumary Products or the DiSTRicT.—The lion. Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. S. Ockley) said that his land (light loam), which was easily worked, and 
was retentive of moisture, was well adapted for the production of summer and 
autumn fodder crops for the maintenance of stock. Mr. Warner found the surest 
crops that could be grown on his soil (black plains) were oats and barley, which 
ranked as the most important in the rotation. Shee}) wore a necessity always. 
Mr, Darwent reported that he had sown oats and rape in spring, but the latter 
did not germinate till the following autumn. 
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AGRICULTMR/ PUBLICATIONS. 

The following publications e been issued by the Department, 
and are available for distributionprices mentioned :— 

Vinegrowers' Manual, by A.-herland, .6d. ; posted, 7d. 

Reports of Conferences of i^^alasian Fruitgrowers held at Brisbane 
and Wellington, Is. ea^>r Is* Id. if posted. 

Journal of Departmeof Agriculture of South Aus- 
tralia, is. per annum .advance; 3d. per single copy to residents 
of South Australia ; *21- per annum to other places. 

Quinn’s Pruning Book. Andbook for Fruit and Vine Growers; 
price, 2s, 6d. ; posted, ^d. 

Any of the following Bulletinsl Leaflets may be obtained by sending 
a penny up for postage :— 

Agriculture, MiscellaneouAgricultural Bureau Congress Reports; 
Amount of Spirits to Extracted from a Ton of Raisins ; Depth 
of Sowing of some TVultural Seeds ; Digestibility and Handling 
of WheatenHay; Inarming Conference Reports; Feeding-Off 
Experiments with Sh; Housebuilding in New Districts; Irish 
Potato Blight; Lu(5 Cultivation and Management; Lucerne 
Leaf-Spot; Disease : lling Experiments; Reclamation of Land; 
Roseworthy College^ui Flocks; Roseworthy College Harvest 
Reports; Rosewortllollege Experimental Field Reports; Sheep 
on the P^arm; SyUg against Potato Blight; Stage to Cut 
Wheaten Hay ; Trif Stone-Gathering Machines. 

Horticulture : Banded Ipkin Beetle; Bordeaux Mixture ; Curculio 
Beetle; Codlin Me Currant Industry; Fertilisation of Orchard 
Lands ; P'ruit Dryi P'ruit Flies; Fruit Preserving ; Grape Vine 
Mildews; Gummirhaease of Peach and Almond Trees ; Selection 
and Planting of F Trees ; Peach Leaf Curl Fungus ; Plums and 
Pjl^nes ; PreservijPauuing, and Drying of Fruits ; Production of 
SP^ly Tomatoes; ftedies for Diseases of PVait Trees and Vines; 
Some Notes on Alids. 

Dairy; Milking of C% Spaying of Cows; Taints and Flavors of 
Dairy Produce ; nts in Milk and its Product; Testing Milk and 
Cream. 

Stock : Branding of ; Bot Flies and Bots; Castration of Colts and 
Spaying of Cows 

Poultry : Diseases Poultry; Parasites of Poultry; Poultry Tick ; 
Reports of the Laying Competitions ; Single Testing for Egg 
Production. 

Beekeeping Notes, ; 

[Every farmer anfruitgrower should join the Agricultural 
Bureau. Write to^partment of Agriculture for particulars.] 
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Engines, &c....,f • • •«• xv. 

Plow shares^^c. ... .. ii. 

Timber, Ap; Cover 

Poultry, Ac. ....,; _ vii. 

Produce and export storjige . iv. 

Seedsmen. v. 

Timber, Ac. xxvi. 

“ Sunshine ” macliincry .... xiii. 

Fruit tirees. vi. 

Cultivators, harrow-'’, seeds .. x. 

Binders . xviii. 

Mowers, Ac. xix. 

Threshing machine . xxv. 

At>ridged prosi)ectus . xi. 

Separator . Cover 

Plouglis . xxiii. 

Plouglis, Ac.. xxiv. 

WTochw, jacks, Ac. . iii. 

Fertdisers . xiv. 

Sprinklers . ix. 

Fertilisers, implements, Ac... xxii. 
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